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Renewal 
in  the 
Ethiopian 
Church 


By  Calvin  Shenk 


About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  A.  D.  two  brothers 
captured  from  a Roman  ship  on  the  Red  Sea  were  taken  to 
Aksum,  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia.  Having  found  favor  with 
the  king,  they  began  to  teach  the  Christian  faith.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  one  brother,  Frumentius,  was  consecrated 
bishop  at  Alexandria  and  sent  back  to  Ethiopia  to  lead  the 
Christian  church.  Thus  began  what  today  is  known  as  the 
Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church  which  has  survived  the  difficulties 
of  16  centuries. 

The  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church  has  received  too  little 
attention  from  the  rest  of  Christendom.  Perhaps  this  is  be- 
cause it  has  been  described  as  backward,  traditional,  and 
isolated.  Even  today  it  is  often  considered  to  be  old-fash- 
ioned, unprogressive,  and  too  far  removed  from  the  modern- 
izing society  of  the  new  Africa. 

However,  as  an  African  church  the  Ethiopian  church  is 
unique  because  of  its  deep  rootage  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 
It  has  retained  a Christian  witness  despite  the  surrounding 
influences  of  animism  and  Islam.  Its  very  survival  merits  at- 
tention. But  one  must  see  beyond  the  traditionalism  if  he  is 
to  appreciate  the  Ethiopian  church’s  essential  genius  as  one 
of  Africa’s  most  ancient  indigenous  groups.  It  cannot  be 
ignored  simply  because  it  is  traditional.  For  it  is  the  major 
base  for  the  ethnic  identity  of  more  than  a third  of  Ethiopia’s 
22  million  population. 

The  church  of  Ethiopia  today  is  being  forced  out  of  isola- 
tion. In  the  vanguard  of  the  cultural  life  of  the  nation  until 
recently,  the  church  must  find  the  way  to  regain  leadership. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  or  desirable  to  return  to  the  past. 
This  new  exposure  is  calling  for  the  church  to  readjust  its 
image.  This  challenge  is  sometimes  met  with  rejection.  But 
other  segments  are  calling  for  renewal.  K.  C.  Joseph,  former 
dean  of  the  Theological  College  in  Addis  Ababa,  believes 
that  the  strains  on  the  church  caused  by  the  challenge  to 
change  have  led  it  into  a “dark  age.”  He  described  the 
church’s  dilemma  as  “passing  through  a stage  of  forgetting 
the  old  but  not  arriving  at  a new  synthesis.’ 

Ethiopia  waits  for  this  new  synthesis.  Fortunately,  there 
are  some  who  are  determined  to  meet  the  challenge.  They 
call  upon  the  church  to  make  the  “deposit  once  delivered  to 
the  saints”  more  relevant  to  contemporary  man.  Under  their 
leadership  seminars  and  conferences  have  been  held  in  search 
of  a new  stance. 

New  regulations  concerning  the  character  and  ability  of 
clergy  have  been  established.  In  the  past  many  clergymen  in 
Ethiopia  had  poor  training  and  were  an  economic  liability 
to  the  country.  It  is  reported  that  these  ill-qualified  clergy- 
men, whose  moral  standards  and  educational  achievement 
were  lower  than  a large  portion  of  laymen,  were  not  only 
poor  examples  in  the  local  parish,  but  were  also  a socially 
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reactionary  force.  Therefore,  the  vocation  of  the  ordained 
ministry  had  little  attraction  for  the  youth.  But  now  a few 
have  been  sent  abroad  for  theological  education.  Some  are 
receiving  training  in  Addis  Ababa  s recently  established 
Theological  College.  Hopefully,  careful  selection  and  training 
of  clergy  will  enable  the  church  to  make  meaningful  adapta- 
tions. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  realities  is  that  a considerable 
portion  of  the  modern  educated  youth  are  drifting  away  from 
active  participation  in  the  life  of  the  church.  The  church 
makes  little  sense  to  their  world.  Some  view  these  youth 
as  contemporary  “prodigal  sons.’  But  others  see  that  many 
of  these  educated  people  are  acting  responsibly  in  other 
spheres  of  their  lives.  They  ask  that  such  people  be  dealt 
with  seriously  and  sympathetically. 

With  this  in  mind,  a student  association  was  organized  so 
that  high  school  and  college  students  have  opportunity  for 
involvement.  They  are  now  asking  that  the  church  change 
its  dead-language  liturgies,  excessive  ritualism,  and  poor 
instruction  in  church  schools.  They  call  for  Sunday  schools, 
evangelistic  concern,  and  meetings  for  discussion  of  moral 
and  social  questions. 

The  church  is  beginning  to  listen  to  the  restless  ones.  No 
longer  is  all  criticism  considered  a threat.  Certain  leaders  in 
the  church  have  given  serious  consideration  to  modifications 
in  rules  relating  to  fasting  days  of  lent,  obligatory  prayers, 
observance  of  special  days,  dress  of  clergymen,  length  of 
worship  service,  and  the  place  of  laymen  in  the  church.  A 
few  believe  the  day  has  come  when  more  things  must  be  left 
to  the  individual  conscience. 

The  church  is  deeply  disturbed  with  the  secularization  of 
education.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  ministry  of  edu- 
cation, the  entire  educational  system  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
church.  As  the  government  has  taken  over  responsibility  for 
public  instruction,  there  has  been  a corresponding  weakening 
of  religious  values  among  the  educated  populace.  In  order  to 
regain  its  influence,  the  church  is  sponsoring  teachers  of 
religion  in  the  government  schools.  Greater  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  translation  and  distribution  of  literature.  Sun- 
day schools  are  being  planned. 

The  Orthodox  Church  has  always  emphasized  worship  more 
than  evangelism  or  social  responsibility.  When  challenged  with 
Protestant  missionary  activity,  the  church  has  contended  that 
her  witness  is  in  the  life  of  the  worshiping  community.  But 
this  argument  is  no  longer  sufficient.  There  must  be  ex- 
pansion. She  recognizes  that  new  methods  of  preaching  and 
teaching  are  required,  that  the  non -Christian  pockets  of 
Ethiopia  should  not  be  left  to  the  Protestant  missions.  Even 
her  social  conscience  is  pricked.  She  admits  that  she  no 
longer  can  ignore  the  suffering  and  underprivileged  but 


must  express  God’s  love  in  bearing  burdens. 

These  new  movings  within  the  church  are  not  widespread, 
but  thev  have  begun.  It  may  be  too  early  to  assess  in  depth 
their  meaning,  but  it  is  significant  that  they  are  happening 
at  all. 

What  do  these  stirrings  in  the  Orthodox  Church  say  to 
Protestant  Christians?  They  say  many  things — some  strange, 
some  predictable — to  different  people.  Some  deny  that  any 
basic  change  is  occurring.  Others  believe  that  the  apparent 
change  is  to  impress  other  churches  and  governments.  A few 
are  afraid  that  the  changes  may  be  genuine,  and  they  feel 
jealous  because  they  no  longer  can  claim  a unique  position 
in  relation  to  a particular  Christian  concept.  An  occasional 
one  doesn’t  want  any  reform  for  fear  it  will  undermine  the 
Protestant  witness.  There  are  those  who  continue  to  see  the 
church  as  incapable  of  reform,  and  who  delight  in  comparing 
its  clergy  with  the  cardinals  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
century  or  the  metropolitans  of  Russia  in  1917. 

Dare  we  Protestant  Christians  despise  a church  that  has 
survived  miraculously  through  long  centuries  of  isolation  and 
persecution?  Dare  we  act  as  though  we  are  the  only  Chris- 
tian communion?  Is  not  our  responsibility,  rather,  to  deepen 
faith  wherever  it  is  found? 

It  is  time  for  us  Protestants  to  do  more  than  scoff;  we 
must  understand.  We  must  cease  being  judgmental  long 
enough  to  see  any  attempt  for  renewal.  We  must  forget 
supposed  or  actual  wrongs  in  recent  history.  Although  we 
may  be  repulsed  by  meaningless  tradition,  failure  to  respect 
is  never  justified. 

The  day  is  coming  when  Protestants  in  Ethiopia  should 
create  confidence  by  exploring  methods  of  relating  to  the 
Orthodox  Church.  This  is  possible  without  denying  the  valid- 
ity of  our  own  existence.  We  should  welcome  any  glimmer 
of  reform  and  seek  every  opportunity  to  encourage  genuine 
renewal. 

We  must  capitalize  on  the  foundation  of  Christian  teaching 
that  is  indigenous  to  Ethiopia  and  help  to  point  the  way  for 
all  Christians  in  the  developing  society.  We  must  not  be  so 
much  concerned  with  the  source  of  renewal  as  with  the 
genuineness  of  its  character.  Whether  God  chooses  to  bring 
men  to  faith  through  the  Orthodox  Church  or  outside  of  it, 
we  must  be  equally  happy.  We  need  not  be  disturbed  if  the 
Orthodox  Church  changes  its  image,  for  then  we  will  have 
fulfilled  one  of  our  reasons  for  being. 

The  strength  of  the  Christian  witness  in  Ethiopia  today 
is  dependent  primarily  on  the  relationships  among  the 
present  Christian  forces,  and  this  must  include  the  Ortho- 
dox Church.  We  can  learn  from  the  Apostle  Paul  when  he 
affirmed  that  he  is  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  way 
Christ  is  preached,  but  that  He  is  indeed  preached.  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Getting  On  with  the  Business 

The  Old  Testament  prophet’s  cry  was,  “How  long  halt  ye 
between  two  opinions?  In  the  new  translation  (RSV),  How 
long  will  vou  go  limping  with  two  different  opinions? 

Sometimes  it  seems  we  are  prone  to  do  this  in  our  local 
Christian  education  program.  Perhaps  we  are  like  the  sloth- 
ful farmer  when  approached  by  the  agricultural  agent  with 
improved  methods  and  ideas  for  more  profitable  farming: 
"Don’t  tell  me  what  to  do.  I already  know  more  than  what 
I have  been  doing. 

Should  we  take  action  to  implement  the  business  now, 
or  drift  along  deteriorating  as  we  go?  We  need  to  make  up 
our  minds  to  get  on  with  the  business.  ‘Nothing  attempted, 
nothing  gained.”  Therefore,  we  will  take  up  the  matter  of 
sending  a team  from  our  congregation  to  the  Eighth  Church- 
wide Christian  Education  Convention  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug. 
14-17,  1968. 

This  convention  is  serious  business.  Times  are  urgent. 
Delav  and  apathy  may  be  more  costly  than  participation.  Of 
course  it  will  provide  travel  opportunities,  friendship  re- 
newals, fellowship  joys,  new  acquaintances,  and  change  from 
home  work  and  routine.  But  it  is  serious  because  you  will 
work  in  kingdom  extension.  You  will  engage  in  Discerning 
and  Deciding  Together  the  future  life  and  program  of  your 
church. 

How  can  vour  congregation  best  train  and  equip  workers 
for  mission?  To  be  used  at  home,  in  the  community,  and  in 
all  the  world?  You  will  have  the  help  and  benefit  of  other 
workers  across  the  country  as  you  share  together  the  mean- 
ing and  purpose  of  the  local  congregation  in  today’s  world. 
You  can  consult  with  persons  who  have  special  training  and 
experience  in  all  the  various  phases  of  church  life  and  pro- 
gram. You  can  listen  to  and  observe  how  others  found 
answers  to  special  problems.  You  can  see  displayed  the  best 
and  most  effective  church  supplies,  teaching  materials,  and 
aids  for  Christian  education.  You  will  both  see  and  hear 
speakers  and  leaders  who  will  give  inspiration,  challenge, 
and  guidelines  for  Christian  service. 

To  get  on  with  the  business  our  congregation  wants  to 
be  represented  and  a part  of  this  convention. 

1.  We  will  talk  it  over  and  plan  on  a number  of  persons 
who  can  go  and  participate  as  our  team,  including  youth. 

2.  We  will  plan  to  undergird  the  team  by  a commissioning 
service,  financial  support,  and  prayer. 

3.  We  will  send  in  their  registration  at  once  for  reserva- 
tions. 

4.  We  will  have  them  report  afterward.  We  want  to  get  on 
with  the  business  of  Christian  education  in  our  church  now. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler,  Convention  Coordinator. 

Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fiftv  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite  Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 


My  Prayer 

OGod, 

I thank  You  for  Christ. 

Without  Him 

Our  fear  would  be  greater 

Than  our  faith; 

Our  despair  would  be  greater 
Than  our  hope. 

Thank  You  that  in  Him 
You  have  come 
To  the  level  of  our  need 
And  led  us  out  of  darkness 
Into  joyous  light. 

As  we  see  our  high  calling 
In  Christ, 

Help  us  not  to  despair 
Over  our  own  unworthiness 
And  much  failure. 

Lift  us  to  Yourself 
And  let  us  believe 
In  Your  love 
Which  will  not  fail. 

Amen. 




St.  John's  Mennonite  Chapel 

St.  John’s  Chapel  is  located  12  miles  southeast  of  Logan,  Ohio,  on 
Route  664  at  the  edge  of  Old  Man’s  Cave  State  Park.  It  was  originally 
built  in  1855  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  It  was  later  pur- 
chased and  used  by  the  Methodist  Church  until  the  1930  s.  It  was 
opened  in  1952  by  Paul  Stoltzfus  under  the  Ohio  Mission  Board.  It  was 
remodeled  and  completed  in  1956.  Lester  Roth  is  the  pastor;  member- 
ship is  37. 
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Editorials 

Peacemaker  Questions 

Several  statements  seem  to  recur  time  and  again  in  our 
concern  over  our  responsibility  to  government.  First  is  our 
statement  of  belief  concerning  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  Some  persons  seem  to  understand  this  concept  to  mean 
that  the  church  dare  not  express  concern  over  what  is  the 
state’s  responsibility  and  the  government  should  pay  no 
attention  to  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  church.  To 
do  otherwise  is  meddling  and  a breakdown  of  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

But  isn’t  the  question  rather  one  of  control  or  authority? 
We  do  not  believe  the  church  should  be  so  linked  with  the 
state  or  so  in  control  of  the  state  that  the  church  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  state.  We  are  aware  that  this  has  been 
true  at  times  in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  the 
state  should  not  dictate  what  religion  people  should  believe 
and  practice.  The  state  should  respect  the  right  of  persons 
in  matters  of  belief  and  worship. 

Separation  of  church  and  state  does  not  mean  that  the 
church  simply  washes  its  hands  of  all  the  government  does. 
The  church  is  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  truth.  If  the 
church  fails  to  furnish  the  foundation  of  truth  or  fails  to 
uphold  truth,  society’s  structure  is  shattered  and  falls.  The 
church  dare  not  be  silent  about  wrong  wherever  it  is  found. 

Joseph  Parker,  generations  ago,  wrote  what  sounds  very 
modern.  “So  long  as  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  so  long  as  the  House  of  Senate  and  of  Congress, 
and  the  Body  Legislature,  so  long  as  the  Parliaments  of  all 
countries  can  say,  ‘we  may  do  as  we  like,  for  the  clergy 
are  dead  dogs  that  cannot  bark,'  we  shall  have  a decadent 
church;  but  when  the  church  in  all  its  departments,  in  all 
sections,  is  ardent  with  the  fire  of  the  divine  presence,  when 
it  will  overhaul  all  legislative  enactments,  when  it  will  discuss 
them  at  the  altar,  when  we  will  dispute  over  them  under 
the  shadow  of  the  cross;  when  bishops,  men  of  learning, 
presbyters  and  ministers,  men  of  practical  experience  and 
burning  eloquence,  arise  and  say,  ‘you  shall  not  damn  this 
nation,  unless  you  do  it  in  the  face  of  our  protest — when 
that  day  comes,  know  ye  that  the  Lord  has  come.” 

A second  statement  which  to  some  settles  all  responsibilitv 
is  “the  government  is  ordained  of  God.’  This  certainly  cannot 
mean  that  we  hold  God  responsible  for  every  crooked  and 
corrupt  political  figure  who  attains  a place  of  power.  We 
cannot  charge  God  with  putting  Nero,  Hitler,  or  Stalin  in 
power.  It  may  well  be  that  people  often  get  the  leaders 
they  deserve,  but  we  must  not  blame  God  for  our  own  sins. 

God  has  ordained  that  people  live  together  in  some  order 
or  form  of  government.  Anarchy  can  be  more  harmful  than 
the  worst  form  of  government.  God,  according  to  Romans 
13,  ordains  that  men  govern  themselves  and  that  such 
government  perform  certain  important  functions.  It  is  morallv 
responsible.  The  performance  of  civic  duties  is  what  God 
has  ordained  rather  than  that  God  says  any  given  political 


figure  which  gains  control  is  God’s  choice  for  a nation. 

A third  statement  used  many  times  as  a defense  of  un- 
questioned allegiance  to  government  is,  “Render  . . . unto 
Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's;  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God’s.  This  is  used  in  particular  regarding 
the  payment  of  war  taxes  and  rendering  of  militarv  service. 

We,  as  a denomination,  say  that  it  is  clear  what  our 
response  is  in  relation  to  war.  But  many  feel  the  question 
should  not  be  raised  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  war  taxes. 
Such  persons  point  to  Jesus  as  an  example  in  His  paying 
taxes  to  the  government  of  Rome  which  also  supported  an 
army. 

But  certain  considerations  should  be  kept  in  mind.  This 
statement  of  Jesus  means  that  we  are  expected  to  make  a 
judgment  as  to  what  properly  belongs  to  Caesar  and  to 
God.  We  stop  short  in  rendering  unto  Caesar  when  it  comes 
to  going  to  war.  But  what  is  our  response  when  the  govern- 
ment goes  beyond  its  New  Testament  mandate  to  maintain 
order,  reward  the  good,  and  punish  the  evildoer?  How 
should  we  respond  when  our  best  judgment  and  Christian 
conviction  says  Caesar  is  unfaithful  to  his  mandate? 

These  questions  are  some  which  should  have  some  dis- 
cussion in  our  study  together  of  “Peacemakers  in  a Broken 
World.  ”— D. 

Travel  Report 

Excessive  speed  continues  to  reign  supreme  as  the  number 
one  killer  on  America’s  highways.  Exceeding  the  speed  limit, 
according  to  the  annual  highway  accident  booklet  released 
by  The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies,  accounted  for  nearlv 
40  percent  of  the  52,200  highway  fatalities  in  1967.  Statistics 
in  the  booklet  were  compiled  from  reports  by  state  motor 
vehicle  departments. 

The  vice  monarch,  reckless  driving,  was  responsible  for 
approximately  15  percent  of  the  deaths. 

Other  major  factors  involving  actions  of  drivers  resulting 
in  deaths  and  injuries  include  not  having  the  right-of-way, 
driving  off  the  roadway,  and  driving  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  road.  Almost  one  third  of  the  drivers  involved  in  fatal 
accidents  were  under  25  years  of  age. 

More  than  9,500  pedestrians  marched  themselves  to  the 
grave  in  1967.  The  most  common  causes  of  death  were 
crossing  between  intersections,  walking  on  rural  highways, 
crossing  intersections  against  signals. 

This  grim  report  has  one  bright  corner.  The  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  300  below  the  number  killed  in  1966  and 
the  number  of  injuries  was  down  by  some  200,000. 

However,  Travelers  President  Sterling  T.  Tooker  said, 
“After  all,  the  deaths  of  more  than  52,000  people  and  the 
injury  of  4,000,000  others  in  one  year  are  small  cause  for 
rejoicing,  even  though  it  represents  some  improvement  over 
another  year.  Comparisons  are  odious  unless  thev  afford 
some  ultimate  betterment  of  the  human  condition.” 

He  urged  caution  on  the  part  of  every  traveler  to  “bring 
him  and  others  on  the  road  safely  to  the  next  stage  of  our 
journey.” 
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Where  Our  Race  Troubles  Began 

By  Levi  Keidel 


Behold  a chasm  which  daily  grows  wider. 

“Every  three  years  Whitev  strikes  and  threatens  violence 
to  get  higher  wages,”  says  the  Negro  on  one  side.  “Vio- 
lence is  the  only  language  the  white  man  understands. 
We  re  getting  onto  his  wave  length  so  he  gets  the  message.” 

“You  know  the  concentration  camps  which  were  used  to 
intern  Japanese  during  World  War  II?”  asks  his  friend. 
“Our  government  is  refurbishing  them  now — to  incarcerate 
us.” 

The  bewildered  white  American  stands  on  the  opposite 
brink  and  asks,  “Why  are  Negroes  raising  such  a fuss? 
They’ve  never  had  it  so  good.  ” 

“They’re  being  stirred  up  by  the  communists,”  explains 
his  friend. 

During  most  of  my  adult  life  I have  lived  in  Africa’s 
Congo.  Since  returning  to  the  United  States  eighteen  months 
ago,  I have  been  increasingly  disturbed  by  the  frightening 
lack  of  comprehension  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  our 
present  racial  revolution. 

Thomas  Carlyle  said,  “Should  one  man  die  ignorant  who 
had  the  capacity  for  knowledge,  this  I call  tragedy.” 

We  Are  Deeply  Involved 

The  race  problem  is  not  something  which  concerns  one 
man.  Every  member  of  our  American  society,  whether  he 
realizes  it  or  not,  is  deeply  involved.  The  tragedy  of  igno- 
rance takes  on  alarming  proportions  when  great  masses  of 
people  who  have  the  capacity  to  know  so  much,  apparently 
understand  so  little. 

It  would  be  naive  to  presume  that  any  series  of  articles 
could  dispel  this  comprehension.  However,  as  a foreign 
journalist,  I have  become  familiar  with  the  deeper  feelings 
of  thinking  Africans.  As  a missionary,  I have  had  close 
identity  with  black  people.  And  as  a nonresident  of  the 
United  States,  I have  been  exposed  to  the  little-recognized 
but  very  important  historic  and  international  aspects  of 
our  current  racial  upheaval. 

Inevitably,  there  are  those  few  people  who  will  read  such 
information  only  to  find  fragments  of  truth  which  will  re- 
inforce their  already  set  prejudices.  These  articles  have  not 
been  prepared  for  them,  but  rather  for  people  who  believe 
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themselves  to  be  Christians  and  honestly  want  to  be  in- 
formed on  the  race  problem. 

In  the  following  articles,  we  will  consider  the  origin  of  our 
present  racial  revolution,  key  factors  in  its  development,  its 
present  international  scope,  the  implications  of  the  revolution 
for  us  as  a nation,  and  what  I believe  American  citizens  can 
and  should  do  in  the  face  of  it. 

Today’s  racial  upheaval  didn’t  begin  with  America’s  recent 
civil  rights  movement.  It  began  centuries  ago  when  African 
Negroes  suddenly  found  standing  among  them  an  ugly, 
pointed-nosed,  toeless,  human-looking  creature  with  skin  the 
color  of  fish  flesh. 

It  was  the  white  man. 

Unfortunately,  he  had  not  come  to  help  them.  He  had 
come  to  enslave  them.  He  captured  their  strongest  people, 
tied  them  together,  and  marched  them  to  the  coasts.  A 
relatively  small  percentage  survived  the  forced  marches  to 
the  coasts  and  the  ocean  voyages.  Most  of  those  who  did 
were  bought  by  plantation  owners  in  Brazil  or  the  United 
States.  Prior  to  the  American  Civil  War,  the  high  level  of 
affluencv  enjoyed  by  the  South  was  primarily  the  product 
of  free  labor  of  these  slaves. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  commerce  in 
human  beings  had  shifted  from  British  and  French  colonies 
to  Central  Africa’s  great  Congo  River  basin;  and  traders 
were  principally  white  Arabs.  Congolese  where  I have  lived 
still  talk  about  it. 

They  tell  of  a notorious  Arab  trader  whose  name  was 
Ngonga  Lutete.  The  population  of  his  slave  village  was  esti- 
mated at  15,000.  The  slaves  lived  in  a sprawling  circular 
ghetto  of  huts.  Around  the  village  were  two  concentric 
moats.  Between  the  moats  was  a high  circular  mound-wall 
of  earth.  At  intervals  around  this  wall  were  posts.  Each 
post  was  capped  with  a human  skull. 

Outside  traffic  had  access  to  the  village  by  means  of  six 
long  tunnel-wavs  which  passed  across  the  moats  and  through 
the  mound  of  dirt.  Each  entrvway  was  guarded  by  a well- 
armed  sentinel  who  stood  on  top  of  the  tunnel.  The  approach 
to  each  tunnel  was  paved  with  a sidewalk  of  buried  human 
skulls,  their  exposed  tops  kept  gleaming  white  by  the 
scraping  of  bare  feet.  One  witness  reports  having  counted 
the  skull  tops  in  the  approach  to  one  entrvwav.  They  num- 
bered over  a thousand. 

Slave  trade  was  not  effectively  brought  under  control  until 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  less  than  seventy  years 
ago.  By  that  time  the  population  of  Central  Africa  had  been 
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reduced  by  from  20  to  40  million  souls.  The  white  man  had 
effectively  depleted  a vast  section  of  that  continent  of  its 
most  precious  resource:  people. 

A New  Exploitation 

But  other  valuable  resources  remained;  and  after  slave 
trade  had  been  curbed,  the  people  of  Central  Africa  were 
exploited  by  another  kind  of  white  man.  He  had  come  to 
get  their  ivory,  and  the  juice  of  their  rubber  tree.  If  they 
didn’t  fill  his  quotas,  he  chopped  off  their  hands,  or  cut  off 
their  ears,  or  used  the  stocks  of  his  guns  as  clubs  to  crush 
the  heads  of  their  babies. 

These  early  traders  amassed  fortunes;  but  they  left  be- 
hind them  depleted  tribes,  burned-out  villages,  devastated 
fields,  mutilated  bodies,  and  a terrible  legacy  of  hatred  for 
the  white  man.  Still,  another  chapter  had  to  be  written; 
that  of  the  more  sophisticated  kind  of  exploitation  which 
Africans  endured  during  the  Colonial  Era. 

In  the  late  1800’s,  European  countries  which  had  es- 
tablished trading  posts  and  refueling  stations  along  the  coasts 
of  Africa  began  laying  claim  to  adjacent  territories.  By  1911, 
Britain,  France,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Italy  (all  “white  ’ nations)  had  firmly  entrenched 
themselves  in  Africa.  They  claimed  political  jurisdiction  over 
these  areas,  which  were  called  “colonies.’  Thus  began  the 
Colonial  Era. 

The  expressed  aim  of  these  early  colonialists  was  benevo- 
lent; and  they  did  bring  benefits  to  African  society.  Tribal 
war  was  suppressed.  Lines  of  communication  and  transpor- 
tation were  established  which  opened  the  continent  to 
legitimate  trade.  Christian  missionaries  followed  trade  routes 
and  introduced  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Dread  diseases  such 
as  malaria  and  sleeping  sickness  were  brought  under  con- 
trol. Africans  were  no  longer  mutilated  or  murdered;  they 
were  given  schools,  medicines,  and  jobs. 

But  while  Africans  benefited  much  from  colonial  rule, 
the  colonialists  themselves  benefited  immeasurably  more, 
and  again  from  the  continent’s  resources.  Its  fabulous 
mineral  wealth  was  mined  and  sold  to  western  countries. 
While  some  of  the  money  gained  thereby  was  used  for  the 
social  development  of  the  colonies,  most  of  it  was  used  by 
the  white-man  governments  to  develop  and  defend  their 
own  societies. 

African  natural  resources  were  strategic  to  the  winning 
of  World  War  II.  When  resources  of  raw  materials  were  cut 
off  in  the  Far  East,  America  turned  to  Africa.  Four  of  the 
five  ores  needed  to  make  different  kinds  of  steel,  it  secured 
from  Africa.  Ore  used  to  make  the  atom  bombs  dropped  onto 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  came  from  the  world’s  richest 
uranium  field,  Congo. 

According  to  a 1940  report  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy  Munitions  Board,  fourteen  raw  materials  were 
listed  as  strategic  and  fifteen  as  critical  to  our  military 
effort.  Ten  of  the  fourteen  strategic  and  nine  of  the  fifteen 
critical  materials  were  secured  from  Africa. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  imported  resources  used  to  build  our 
present-day  complex  and  affluent  western  society  came  from 
colonial  Africa.  For  years,  Africa  has  supplied  the  west  with 


gold,  diamonds,  radium,  palm  oil,  aluminum,  tungsten, 
copper,  mica,  quartz,  rubber,  cobalt,  tantalum,  columbium, 
manganese,  tin,  and  zinc. 

Africans  Demanded  a Voice 

While  white  civilizations  were  becoming  more  wealthy  and 
sophisticated,  African  peoples  began  demanding  a voice  in 
their  own  destinies.  In  a few  years,  African  nationalism 
swept  almost  85  percent  of  the  continent’s  population  from 
the  hands  of  the  colonial  powers  and  transformed  it  into 
over  thirty  independent  countries.  As  these  nations  struggled 
to  stand  alone,  what  did  they  discover? 

They  discovered  that  during  the  period  of  colonialism,  the 
white  man  had  taught  them  little  of  the  complicated  science 
of  government.  Moreover,  supplies  of  natural  resources  which 
they  needed  for  capital  to  improve  their  living  standards,  in 
many  cases,  had  been  largely  depleted  by  the  white  man. 

Meanwhile,  the  population  explosion  continued  to  give 
them  new  mouths  to  feed  faster  than  these  countries  could 
find  food  to  feed  them;  so  the  gap  between  the  haves  and 
have-nots  of  the  world  widens  further. 

Artificial  boundaries  drawn  up  by  the  colonial  powers  now 
split  up  tribes  and  tie  together  strangers.  Masses  of  people, 
in  their  desperate  search  for  a way  out,  overthrow  one 
government  and  set  up  another.  In  these  revolutions  and 
counterrevolutions,  scores  of  thousands  of  people  are  killed. 

This  is  not  only  the  story  of  the  African  Negro.  In  a 
general  sense,  it  is  the  story  of  the  nonwhite  races  of  the 
entire  world.  Almost  all  of  them  have  in  their  histories  eras 
of  exploitation  by  the  white  man.  Today  they  are  over- 
whelmed by  common  problems  of  political  instability, 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  disease. 

These  factors  tie  together  the  Chinese  yellow  people,  the 
South  American  brown  people,  the  African  black  people, 
which  comprise  over  80  percent  of  the  world’s  people. 

Together,  they  watch  the  white  man  feed  his  dogs  sophis- 
ticated meat  diets  while  their  people  slowly  starve  to  death. 
They  see  his  nations  enjoying  75  percent  of  the  world’s 
circulating  wealth.  To  their  frustration  is  added  indignation. 

This  is  their  conclusion:  “The  white  race  doesn’t  have 
what  it  takes.  Not  only  have  they  exploited  our  wealth. 
They’ve  dragged  humanity  through  two  world  wars.  By  the 
time  we  had  taken  our  places  on  the  stage  of  history,  we 
discovered  that  the  white  man  had  used  our  resources  to 
build  bombs  which  threaten  to  wipe  them  and  us  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  white  man  has  had  his  day.  It’s  time 
we  take  things  into  our  own  hands.  It’s  up  to  us  to  redirect 
the  course  of  civilization.  If  we  don’t,  the  human  race  will 
be  destroyed.  ” 

Today  s racial  upheaval  is  of  international  dimensions. 
It  is  something  like  a bomb.  Its  sputtering  fuse  began  with 
the  slave  era.  It  winds  its  way  through  the  poorlv  developed 
countries  of  the  world.  It  leads  into  the  heart  of  our 
American  society. 

And  most  tragically  of  all,  the  American  white  man  in- 
advertently may  be  alienating  himself  from  the  one  force 
in  society  which  offers  greatest  hope  for  defusing  the  bomb 
and  effecting  reconciliation.  □ 
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The  Crisis  in  Television  Programming 


By  W.  T 

More  and  more  people  are  becoming  genuinely  alarmed 
about  the  continued  downward  drift  of  television  pro- 
gramming. What  a former  chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  called  “a  vast  wasteland’’  is  fast 
becoming  a vast  cesspool. 

Violence  and  crime  have  been  favored  television  subjects 
from  the  very  first.  Almost  10  years  ago,  a federal  law- 
maker wrote  into  the  Congressional  Record  the  words  of  a 
little  ditty  which  described  the  situation  at  that  time: 

Sing  a song  of  TV 
For  the  little  ones. 

Four  and  twenty  jailbirds 
Packing  tommy  guns. 

When  the  scene  is  finished 
The  blood  is  ankle-deep. 

Wasn  ’t  that  a pretty  dish 
To  send  the  kids  to  sleep? 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  the  increasing  amount  of 
sex  and  smut  now  staining  the  television  tubes.  Relaxed 
and  permissive  standards  of  decency  now  prevailing  in  the 
Motion  Picture  Code  are  beginning  to  show  up  in  the  grow- 
ing nudity  and  suggestiveness  of  much  current  television 
programming. 

“Adult  Only”  movies  are  beginning  to  appear,  some  of 
them  at  late  night  hours,  but  available  in  the  privacy  of  the 
home.  Films  of  this  type  have  recently  been  shown  in  an 
increasing  number  of  motion  picture  theaters,  and  have  had 
their  appeal  for  the  young  and  unstable.  But  the  power  of 
temptation  is  only  increased  by  making  its  object  more 
readily  obtainable. 

That  the  problem  is  not  alone  one  for  the  religiously 
minded  is  seen  in  the  attention  being  given  to  it  in  secular 
papers.  Time’s  recent  feature  article  on  what  television  is 
doing  to  children  is  a good  example  of  growing  alarm. 

When  we  reflect  that  modem  experts  claim  television  to 
be  the  most  powerful  medium  of  communication  any 
civilization  ever  had,  we  have  added  cause  for  concern. 
Time’s  survey  revealed  that  many  children  of  12  years  of 
age  average  25  hours  per  week  watching  television. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  a house  built  on  sand  will  not  last, 
neither  will  a civilization  built  on  dirt.  But  the  real  issue  is, 
What  can  we  do  about  it? 

There  are  three  possibilities.  One  is  to  “ban  the  boob 
tube”  entirely.  A number  of  Christians  took  this  path  on 
religious  grounds  when  television  first  appeared.  Others  have 
taken  it  since  on  moral  and  psychological  grounds  when 
television  became  too  great  a problem  for  them  to  handle. 

The  Church  of  the  Nazarene  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
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. Purkiser 

1952  adopted  for  the  denomination  a strong  statement  of 
discrimination,  not  prohibition.  It  is  worth  repeating  in  its 
entirety: 

“Since  we  are  living  in  a day  of  great  moral  confusion  in 
which  we  face  the  potential  encroachment  of  the  evils  of  the 
day  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  our  homes  through  various 
avenues  such  as  current  literature,  radio,  and  the  more 
modern  medium  of  television,  it  is  essential  that  the  most 
rigid  safeguards  be  observed  to  keep  our  homes  from  be- 
coming secularized  and  worldly. 

“While  we  recognize  these  agencies  are  of  great  value  in 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  we 
do  deplore  the  low  moral  tone  of  much  current  literature, 
comic  magazines,  articles  and  pictures  of  some  magazines, 
and  the  contents  of  many  books. 

“We  do  likewise  deplore  the  sensual  appeal  of  many  radio 
and  television  programs.  We  believe  it  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  of  our  homes  to  listen  to  or  view  programs  of  the 
Hollywood  type  of  movies  or  shows  of  the  vaudeville  level. 
We  therefore  call  upon  our  leaders  and  pastors  to  give  strong 
emphasis  in  our  periodicals  and  from  our  pulpits  to  such 
fundamental  truths  as  will  develop  the  principle  of  dis- 
crimination between  the  evil  and  the  good  to  be  found  in 
these  mediums. 

“We  suggest  that  the  standard  given  to  John  Wesley  by 
his  mother,  namely,  ‘Whatsoever  weakens  your  reason, 
impairs  the  tenderness  of  your  conscience,  obscures  your 
sense  of  God,  or  takes  off  the  relish  of  spiritual  things, 
whatever  increases  the  authority  of  your  body  over  mind, 
that  thing  for  you  is  sin,  form  the  basis  for  this  teaching 
of  discrimination. 

“We  especially  recommend  that  the  reading,  listening, 
and  viewing  on  the  Sabbath  day  be  consistent  with  our 
high  standards  of  holiness,  and  that  we  do  not  allow  any 
television  program  to  become  a substitute  for  church 
attendance.” 

Within  the  framework  of  discrimination,  there  are  two 
other  steps  that  may  be  taken  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
deteriorating  morals  in  television.  One  is  the  simple  and 
rather  obvious  device  of  turning  the  set  off. 

While  there  is  some  question  as  to  how  the  various  pro- 
gram “ratings”  are  arrived  at,  in  one  way  or  another  they 
are  all  supposed  to  reflect  viewers’  preferences.  A set  turned 
off  or  turned  away  from  an  objectionable  program,  however 
insignificant  such  may  seem  in  the  mass,  is  still  a vote 
against  what  would  otherwise  be  appearing  on  the  screen. 

Particularly  where  there  are  children,  there  must  be  some 
definite  and  carefully  observed  rules  controlling  the  dial.  This 
is  the  clear  responsibility  of  the  parents,  and  must  be  kindly 
and  firmly  discharged.  And  the  children  will  not  fuss  when 
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they  find  out  that  this  does  not  get  them  what  they  want. 

Many  families  are  rediscovering  the  simple  blessings  of 
family  fellowship,  of  quiet  reading,  and  of  conversation  by 
silencing  the  blaring  radio  and  TV.  This  is  all  pure  gain. 

A third  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  television 
programming  is  to  write  to  the  stations  and  their  advertisers. 
Some  of  these  letters  will  be  letters  of  protest.  Others  will 
be  letters  of  commendation  for  educational  programs  or 
clean  entertainment. 


Television  is  an  extremely  expensive  medium.  Advertisers 
pay  astronomical  sums  for  time.  They  are  therefore  the 
more  sensitive  to  viewers’  reactions.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  it  is  the  advertisers  who  pay  the  bills.  And  their 
interests  are  commercial.  They  will  not  pay  for  what  they 
know  offends  any  considerable  number  of  their  hoped-for 
customers. 

Perhaps  the  old  cliche  is  still  the  best  advice  in  this 
context:  “Don’t  just  sit  there.  Do  something.”  □ 


A Modern  Day  Parable 

By  Anna  S.  Hess 


It  was  a hot,  sultry  evening  and  I decided  to  sit  on  the 
front  stoop  to  try  to  catch  a bit  of  a breeze.  Everything  was 
quiet — too  quiet — except  for  a mockingbird  calling  in  the 
distant  hills. 

Somewhere,  out  of  the  distance,  I heard  a faint  sound. 
Gradually  it  became  stronger  and  louder;  as  if  someone,  or 
a group  of  people,  were  slowly  coming  closer,  and  closer, 
and  closer. 

I looked  up  the  street,  and  there  I saw  a group  of 
eleven  men  with  another  in  the  foreground,  as  though  he 
were  their  leader.  As  they  approached  me,  I was  surprised 
to  see  that  these  men  were  all  my  friends — members  of  my 
own  church.  But  the  leader!  Where  did  he  come  from?  I 
should  know  him.  There  was  something  about  his  nobility, 
his  serenity,  humility,  and  look  of  compassion  that  I was 
sure  I should  know  him. 

Now  they  were  here!  Listen!  He  was  talking  to  me! 
“Come  with  me,”  he  was  saying,  “and  we  will  walk  to- 
gether as  brothers.  We  will  walk  the  streets  and  teach  men 
to  love  one  another,  for  love  is  the  power  to  heal  men’s 
hearts.  Enough  of  this  malice,  hate,  and  envy.  Let  us  teach 
others  to  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves.” 

Being  a Christian,  I wholeheartedly  agreed  upon  the 
teaching  of  this  man  who  advocated  love  for  our  fellowman, 
and  of  course,  I immediately  followed. 

Now  there  were  twelve. 

We  walked  up  and  down  the  streets,  teaching  all  those  we 
encountered  about  love  for  their  neighbor.  That  is,  until  we 
came  to  the  west  side.  Then  it  was  I noticed  that  some  of 
the  twelve  slowed  their  steps  a bit.  They  were  becoming 
restless.  But  our  leader  pressed  on  as  if  unaware  of  any 
disturbance.  Or,  didn’t  he  care? 

He  was  about  to  enter  another  street.  The  twelve  of  us 
shouted,  "Not  in  there!  Not  in  there!  We  never  go  into  that 
section  of  the  city!”  Who  was  he  that  he  didn’t  know?  We 
started  to  pull  him  back  and  warned  him  that  it  was  dan- 
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gerous,  but  to  no  avail.  He  just  looked  at  us  with  a long, 
compassionate  look — as  though  we  were  strangers  not  know- 
ing wherewith  we  spoke,  and  he  started  forth.  We  hung 
our  heads  and  turned  back. 

He  walked  on  alone. 

As  he  walked  along,  he  continued  to  teach  about  love — 
for  one’s  neighbor.  It  wasn’t  long  until  he  had  twelve  more 
followers.  It  seemed  that  almost  everyone  was  interested  in 
loving  one  another. 

After  spending  much  time  in  the  western  part  of  the  city, 
he  retraced  his  steps — back  to  where  I lived.  His  twelve 
new  disciples  were  following  close  behind  him. 

As  he  approached,  a howl  went  up  that  rent  the  air. 
“You  can’t  come  in  here!  You  can’t  come  in  here!”  Didn’t 
he  hear?  Why  did  he  continue  on?  They  kept  on  walking. 
He  and  the  twelve.  And  as  he  walked  with  outstretched 
arms,  he  was  saying,  “These  are  your  brothers.  Didn’t  you 
say  you  loved  your  neighbors  as  brothers?  Why  then  do 
you  act  like  this?” 

A crowd  appeared!  The  night  was  sultry  and  hot.  Every- 
one was  becoming  tense,  restless,  and  ready  for — anything. 
It  was  then  it  happened!  Someone  from  the  back  of  the 
crowd  hollered:  “These  ain’t  our  brothers!  We  re  white!” 

From  somewhere  stones  began  to  fly.  Bottles,  sticks,  any- 
thing they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  Cries  went  up!  Men 
were  moaning!  Fighting  was  rampant!  No!  The  leader,  was 
hit!  He  went  down,  bleeding.  They  were  kicking  him.  I 
helped.  He  was  dying.  Listen!  He  was  talking.  I stooped 
down  to  hear,  and  this  is  what  he  said:  “Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.  . . . Help  them — 
see — they’re  brothers — neighbors.”  Then  he  died. 

Then  it  was  I knew  Him!  It  was  Jesus!  We  killed  Him! 

When  I awoke,  I was  shaking  all  over  and  perspiration 
was  running  down  my  face. 

It  was  all  a dream.  I fell  asleep  on  the  stoop. 

Now  I understand  what  neighborliness  is.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  color  of  a man’s  skin.  It  is  Christ.  It  is  love. 
It  is  forgiveness.  It  is  lending  a helping  hand  to  all  men 
everywhere.  r-i 
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The  Word  of  God— Its 


It  is  not  a light  matter  to  deal  with  this  delicate  but  vital 
subject,  due  to  diversities  of  opinion  and  the  possibilities  of 
misinterpretation.  But  as  this  study  was  made,  only  the  will 
of  the  Lord  was  of  utmost  concern. 

Let  us  consider  first  some  fallacies  of  thought  concerning 
the  application  of  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  regarded  by  many 
that  the  Bible  is  an  instrument  out  of  tune  and  not  entirely 
dependable.  The  question  is  asked,  “Can  a document  written 
sixteen  centuries  ago  be  applicable  in  our  time?”  It  is  felt 
by  many  that  the  writers  could  not  possibly  have  dealt  with 
the  social  problems  of  the  age  of  space  and  cybernation.  It 
is  thus  considered  too  old  a book  for  a new  world. 

A second  fallacy  of  application  is  the  conclusion  that  all 
who  are  Christ  s followers  must  necessarily  arrive  at  the 
same  opinions  and  judgments.  This  attitude  has  swept  Chris- 
tians into  bitter  dissension  and  unnecessary  divisions.  Jesus 
checked  this  fallacy  when  His  disciples  wanted  to  rebuke  a 
man  who  was  casting  out  devils  but  who  was  not  of  their 
company.  A Christian  has  a right  to  the  conclusions  and 
convictions  he  has  received  from  the  Lord  through  honest 
seeking  and  submission,  but  he  does  not  have  the  right  to 
say  in  every  case,  “This  only  is  true.”  Something  else  may 
be  true  that  he  has  not  been  given  to  discern,  as  when 
Apollos  was  taken  aside  by  Priscilla  and  Aquila  and  in- 
structed more  perfectly. 

A third  fallacy  of  application  is  that  of  Sadduceeism  and 
Pharisaism.  These  two  concepts  are  represented  by  ration- 
alism and  ritualism,  and  are  still  very  much  alive  in  the 
church  today.  The  Sadducee  protests  against  the  super- 
natural, is  perplexed  by  it.  He  walks  in  the  light  of  the 
poor  sparks  his  own  wit  has  kindled.  Further,  he  considers 
anyone  carrying  the  marks  of  tradition  to  be  a relic.  He 
looks  at  the  Pharisee  and  shakes  his  head  in  dismay  at  his 
unenlightened  brother. 

The  Pharisee,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a static  application. 
He  is  more  concerned  with  following  tradition  than  with  fol- 
lowing the  Lord.  Any  absence  of  tradition  on  the  part  of  his 
brother  makes  him  and  his  message  unacceptable.  He  too 
shakes  his  head  at  his  brother  and  considers  him  to  have 
lost  all  his  moorings. 

A fourth  fallacy  is  that  of  parents  forcing  their  wishes  on 
their  children.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  establish  true 
faith  and  godly  principles  in  their  sons  and  daughters.  It 
must  be  done  by  skillful  instruction  and  example.  However, 
parents  sometimes  attempt  to  force  their  children  in  matters 
which  belong  in  the  sphere  of  moral  choice.  Rather  than 
establishing  faith,  this  often  produces  conflict.  We  need  the 
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guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  important  area  of 
application. 

Problems  of  Application 

Let  us  now  consider  some  problems  of  the  application  of 
the  Word  of  God.  There  is  no  doubt  that  criticism  and 
scientific  discoveries  have  altered  the  use  of  the  Book.  The 
cold  flood  of  criticism  rising  inch  by  inch  and  covering  the 
sacred  Word  has  inundated  our  fundamentalist  position.  This 
has  also  produced  the  enigma  of  the  “preacher’s  problem 
with  the  Book.”  He  avoids  some  areas  of  the  Word  al- 
together, reveals  a discomfort  when  discussing  the  miracles 
or  creation,  and  preaches  in  an  unintelligible  manner  so  that 
one  is  not  sure  what  he  is  driving  at,  while  it  is  obvious 
that  he  does  not  want  to  offend  the  congregation.  He  feels 
sure  that  the  Word  has  a message  but  just  what  that 
message  is  he  is  not  sure. 

Such  a reserved  handling  of  the  Word  will  not  bring 
fruitful  results.  Without  question,  what  confusion  there  is 
within  our  church  is  directly  related  to  our  attitude  toward, 
and  our  use  of,  the  Holy  Word.  All  the  controversies  that 
vex  the  church  come  back  to  this  central  matter:  How  are  we 
using  the  Bible?  We  will  not  be  able  to  unsnarl  our  per- 
plexed religious  thinking  until  we  achieve  the  effective  and 
intelligent  use  of  the  Holy  Word.  That  preacher  is  blest  who 
can  handle  the  Bible  with  zest,  freedom,  honesty,  and  power. 

A second  problem  of  application  is  the  serpent’s  perpetual 
whisper,  “Yea,  hath  God  said?”  This  has  cast  a shadow  of 
doubt  over  the  Word  of  God  in  the  minds  of  thousands,  and 
has  lessened  the  sense  of  authority  and  reliability  of  the 
Word.  Those  who  entertain  this  doubt  will  fall  in  the  face  of 
opposition  or  succumb  to  the  paralysis  of  compromise.  They 
are  partial  to  everything  and  devoted  to  nothing,  and  make 
up  what  one  may  call  “the  company  of  the  adaptables.”  The 
subtle  paralysis  of  this  doubt  is  seen  in  Samson.  His  being 
different  from  other  men  hinged  on  an  apparently  insignifi- 
cant detail  of  application.  What  difference  could  it  make  if 
his  hair  was  long  or  short?  Obviously,  his  strength  was  in 
his  muscles,  not  in  his  hair!  We  must  therefore  recognize 
that  behind  what  seem  the  commonest  trifles  lurk  infinite 
issues.  Disregard  the  apparently  insignificant  thing  which 
God  has  made  the  condition  of  His  presence  and  power,  and 
we  become  like  other  men.  We  are  no  longer  a special 
people  in  covenant  with  God. 

Practical  Application  Today 

Let  us  now  consider  the  matter  of  practical  application  of 
the  Word  of  God.  Practical  application  is  an  obedient  adjust- 
ment to  our  present  world  rather  than  a reproduction  of  the 
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religious  experience  of  the  past.  We  are  members  of  a contin- 
uing religious  community.  Each  generation  has  wrought  out 
its  religious  life  in  the  midst  of  conflict  and  change,  and  has 
passed  these  concepts  on  to  the  succeeding  generations.  The 
changes  were  sometimes  profound  and  shattered  the  inherited 
patterns  of  a previous  generation  and  forced  them  to  adopt 
new  modes  of  thought  and  behavior.  The  changed  view  of 
the  universe  from  a flat  earth  to  a round,  the  heliocentric 
concept  of  the  earth;  and  the  discovery  of  the  circulatory 
system  of  the  body  are  but  a few  concepts  that  changed 
profoundly  the  inherited  concepts  and  brought  their  propa- 
gators persecutions  and  sometimes  death.  Both  our  fathers 
and  we  ourselves  have  changed  some  of  the  inherited  con- 
cepts. Think  of  the  previous  attitude  toward  Sunday  school 
and  revivals  in  contrast  with  our  present  attitude.  This 
indicates  that  every  generation  has  discontinued  some  of 
the  inherited  concepts  and  has  added  new.  It  would  also 
indicate  that  some  concepts  and  patterns  a preceding  gener- 
ation held  can  be  discontinued,  since  they  grew  out  of  a 
past  religious  experience  of  a different  intellectual  and  social 
climate  than  our  own.  Our  problem  lies  in  knowing  what 
should  safely  be  discontinued  while  our  duty  is  to  manage 
the  new  situation  by  faithful  use  of  the  Word.  It  should  be 
our  utmost  concern  not  to  discontinue  the  vital  for  the  more 
dashing  or  mundane.  We  should  also  be  concerned  that  in 
our  attempts  to  adjust  to  the  new  experiences,  true  godli- 
ness does  not  disappear  in  modem  life.  If  our  present 
method  of  adjustment  to  the  moral  laxity  of  our  time  means 
an  accommodation  to  the  adulterous,  a sanctioning  of  the 
worship  of  the  sex  goddess,  for  example,  we  had  better  re- 
consider that  adjustment. 

Undoubtedly  we,  the  contemporary  religious  community, 
are  creating  new  ideas  and  values.  These  cause  some  to 
drink  from  Elijah’s  bitter  cup  of  pessimism  and  say,  “Lord, 
I have  been  zealous  for  Your  work  and  I,  even  I only,  am 
left.’’  But  one  soon  discovers  the  foolishness  of  this  when  he 
moves  around  and  discovers  that  there  are  many  who  have 
not  bowed  to  Baal. 

We  can  observe,  therefore,  that  not  all  the  inherited 
beliefs  of  the  past  are  considered  valid  today.  This  is  not  to 
say  they  were  not  valid  for  their  time.  Take  the  radio  as 
an  example.  One  often  hears  it  said  that  our  fathers  were 
wrong  in  the  concept  and  practice  they  held  toward  the 
radio.  One  must  be  careful  in  making  such  a statement,  as 
we  cannot  now  feel  or  experience  the  emotional,  social, 
and  spiritual  climate  within  which  those  concerns  arose, 
nor  the  initial  impact  of  this  new  medium  of  communication. 
We  cannot  give  a proper  judgment  on  an  age  apart  from 
our  own  experience.  These  were  functioning  beliefs  and 
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practices  arising  in  the  context  of  their  experience  and  were 
valid  for  them.  We,  therefore,  do  wrong  when  we  minimize 
the  beliefs  and  practices  of  our  forefathers  and  call  them 
wrong;  these  were  methods  of  practical  application  for  that 
time  and  were  valid. 

Each  generation  has  a tendency  to  downgrade  the  genera- 
tion immediately  preceding  it.  The  period  of  the  Renaissance 
discarded  the  immediately  preceding  generation,  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  went  to  the  Romans  and  Greeks  for  its  inspira- 
tion. Following  this,  the  age  of  the  Enlightenment  bypassed 
the  Renaissance  and  went  to  the  Middle  Ages  for  its  inspi- 
ration. We  also  are  presently  bypassing  the  immediately 
preceding  generation  and  looking  to  the  Anabaptist  period 
for  our  inspiration.  It  should  not  be  considered  wrong  to 
look  to  a generation  farther  removed  as  a guide,  but  it  can 
be  considered  wrong  to  hold  the  immediately  preceding 
generation  as  valueless.  To  hold  it  valueless  causes  a 
tendency  to  implant  the  seeds  of  suspicion  both  on  our 
heritage  and  upon  the  Word.  It  instills  an  abhorrence  for 
anything  traditional,  so  that  in  our  reaction  to  the  preceding 
generation  we  become  inclined  to  suspicion,  and  too  readily 
discard  any  concepts  or  values  which  that  generation  held. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  the  Word  in  every  period 
has  the  same  form  and  content,  and  therefore  a similarity  of 
application.  There  is  a contemporary  experience  that  is  not 
new,  but  as  old  as  human  nature.  We  sometimes  forget  this 
in  our  intoxication  with  the  newness  of  our  modern  world 
and  our  willingness  to  crook  the  knee  to  the  god  of  change. 
Sin  and  its  consequences,  hatred,  love,  grief,  tragedy,  the 
need  of  God:  these  are  not  new  but  abiding  experiences  of 
man  in  contrast  to  a shifting,  changing  world.  We  some- 
times get  the  impression  that  the  whole  world  is  new,  and 
we  hear  this  proclamation  until  our  hearts  cry  out  in  re- 
bellion, “What  really  is  new?’’  The  desire  for  peace,  a 
righteous  kingdom,  and  an  Eternal  City  certainly  are  not 
new.  It  is  to  this  abiding  realm  of  man’s  experience  to 
which  the  Word  has  always  appealed  and  applied.  The 
Word  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  an  instrument  out 
of  tune  and  undependable.  Judas’s  betrayal,  Peter’s  denial, 
Paul’s  thorn  in  the  flesh,  Demas’s  joining  the  “company  of 
the  adaptables”  are  not  stories  of  a particular  time  and 
place,  coming  to  us  out  of  an  ancient  mythological  frame- 
work; these  are  stories  of  our  own  hearts! 

The  Personal  Application 

Without  question,  the  disposition  of  a person  will  determine 
the  ease  or  difficulty  of  practical  application  of  the  Word. 
Those  wanting  to  know  in  order  that  they  may  do  will  know 
what  to  do;  those  shrinking  from  duty  or  wishing  to  alter 
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the  Word  receive  no  message  from  the  sacred  oracles,  as 
Saul  whom  the  Lord  would  not  answer  through  the  Urim 
and  Thummim.  We  are  therefore  admonished  by  James  to 
receive  with  meekness  the  engrafted  Word.  That  engrafted 
Word  becomes  a precious  shoot  in  the  wild  stock  of  human 
nature  and,  though  grafted  into  a baser  quality,  is  able  to 
communicate  spiritual  excellences.  But  with  our  present 
intellectual  strength  it  appears  difficult  to  receive  the  Word 
with  meekness;  we  are  too  big  for  the  simple  Word! 

To  receive  the  Word  is  not  a carrying  of  the  Word  on  the 
back  as  a packet  out  of  which  can  be  pulled  pregnant 
phrases  to  bolster  sectarian  opinion.  Nor  is  it  to  be  used  as 
a storehouse  of  material  for  doctrinal  conflict  rather  than 
as  a practical  guide  to  life.  This  kind  of  application  is  an 
indignity  to  the  vitality  of  the  Word  and  is  never  infectious. 
Real  Christians  do  not  carry  the  Word;  it  carries  them.  It 
is  sad  to  see  that  many  never  get  beyond  “forced  labor” 
with  the  Word.  The  Word  appears  as  an  obligation  imposed 
upon  them  from  without;  a despotism  against  which  they 
cannot  rebel  but  to  which  they  only  sullenly  submit.  A real 
Christian  is  known  by  his  buoyancy,  not  his  enslavement. 
Nor  should  one  receive  and  use  the  Word  merely  to  give 
some  spice  or  decency  to  life.  If  our  life  does  not  show  a 
preoccupation  with  the  Word  of  God,  our  religion  is  but  a 
tinkling  cymbal. 

The  Word  of  God  is  a message  from  Him  to  the  soul  of 
man  and  is  applicable  to  our  present  experience.  We  are 
therefore  admonished  to  “let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in 
. . . us  richly.”  Our  civilization,  though  strong  physically 
and  intellectually,  is  groping  for  the  pillars.  It  is  asking  of 
us,  “show  me  the  pillars  whereon  the  house  standeth  that  I 
may  lean  upon  them.”  But  those  pillars  will  never  be  shown 
unless  we,  by  the  active  participation  of  our  will,  see  the 
Word  as  the  highest  and  tenderest  fruit  of  love;  receive  it 
with  meekness,  let  it  dwell  within  richly,  and  build  us  up 
and  give  us  an  inheritance  among  the  sanctified. 

Our  gratitude  should  be  deep  and  profound  for  a reliable, 
applicable  Word  that  will  light  us  home!  □ 

The  Universal  Quest  for  Peace 

(Isaiah  2:2-5;  Micah  4) 

Courtesy  greetings  and  salutations  of  mans  nations  express 
this " heart-cry"  for  peace! 

Israel:  Hebrew  "Shalom” — "peace";  a frequent  parting 
greeting  is  " Peace  until  we  meet  again. 

Jordan:  Arabic  "Salaam  Alaikum" — "peace  unto  you. 

Africa:  Sindebele  dialect:  when  approaching  a village  they 
sav:  "Ekuhle" — "goodwill"  or  "peace";  when  leaving  a 
village  thev  sav:  "Salani  Kuhle" — "may  peace  remain." 

Korea:  Greeting:  "Ahn  nuyng  ha  shum  nika  Is  all 
peaceful  with  sou?  Response:  "Yes,  is  all  peaceful  with 
you?” 

Indonesia:  “Salaam" — " peace"  or " Selamet  — Blessed. 

India:  Hindu:  "Salaam" — "peace,  safets.  Muslims:  "Sa- 
laam Alaikum" — " peace  be  svith  you  : Tumhari  Sala- 

mati  Ho" — •"  Mas  peace  be  svith  you. 


Helps  from  Hebrews-Part  1 


Helps  from  Hebrews  ? 

Everybody  knows  Hebrews  is  hard.  The  sentences  are 
complicated.  The  arguments  are  involved  and  tedious.  And 
after  reading  a few  chapters  we  are  tempted  to  say,  “Now 
he’s  proved  that  Christ  is  greater  than  angels  or  Moses  or 
Aaron.  So  what?” 

But  Hebrews  yields  “pay  dirt”  if  we  are  willing  to  dig  a 
little.  I don’t  like  to  think  there  are  many  people  like  the 
woman  svho  told  her  minister,  “I  wish  you’d  preach  so  I 
wouldn’t  have  to  think.” 

In  this  series  we  will  be  lifting  out  a fesv  summary  ex- 
hortations scattered  through  Hebrews.  These  passages  peg 
the  developing  content  of  Hebrews  to  life.  These  blendings 
of  theology  and  experience  can  be  helps  in  our  pilgrimage 
of  faith. 

Prevailing  Opinions 

Let’s  have  a look  at  some  current  opinions  about  what  God 
savs.  One  man  says,  “I  don’t  need  God  to  tell  me  anything. 
The  idea  of  revelation  is  indeed  a scandal.  The  fact  that  we 
need  to  have  God  communicate  to  us  insults  human  ego. 
From  another  corner  comes  the  opinion  that  the  Bible  is  an 
interesting  book  to  study,  but  it  is  neither  pertinent  nor 
practical. 

Some  say,  “If  God  says  so,  it  is  so.”  But  some  of  these 
don’t  know  what  He  has  said,  and  make  little  attempt  to 
live  it.  It’s  only  the  cover  on  the  courtroom  Bible  that  shows 
wear! 

Why  don’t  people  take  seriously  what  God  says?  Why 
can’t  thev  quote  the  Ten  Commandments?  Why  can’t  they 
give  a coherent  explanation  of  what  the  gospel  is?  Why  is 
it  that  some  people  miss  the  boat?  On  what  course  do  most 
people  enter  eternity  without  Jesus  Christ? 

God  Has  Spoken 

Some  of  the  truth  about  God  comes  to  us  through  the 
created  world.  Something  of  what  He  wants  of  us  seems  to 
be  written  on  our  hearts.  His  acts  among  men  and  nations 
also  speak.  Hebrews  1 begins  by  telling  us  that  in  the  days 
before  Jesus  Christ  came,  God  spoke  to  men  primarily 
through  His  prophets.  The  apex  of  God’s  speaking  came 
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Dd  Speaks  Through  His  Son 


when  the  Son  was  here  in  the  flesh.  The  gospel  is  what 
God  says  in  His  Son. 

Jesus  Christ  put  God-to-man  communication  on  a new 
level.  The  difference  is  that  He  is  Son  and  Heir — Creator 
— the  Manifestation  of  God’s  true  character — the  Upholder 
of  all  things — seated  in  the  place  of  top  honor. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it  He  is  far  superior  to  angels. 
Angels  perform  important  ministries  to  God’s  human  children. 
But  angels  don’t  know  God  as  Father.  Jesus  is  the  Son. 
Angels  worship  Him.  His  is  an  everlasting  throne.  Every- 
thing and  everyone,  even  enemies,  will  yet  be  subject  to 
Him. 

Now  do  you  know  anyone  who  is  saying  that  angels  are 
more  important  than  Christ?  Of  what  value  then  is  the 
truth  of  Hebrews  1?  But  wait.  What  would  most  any  man 
do  if  an  angel  delivered  a special  message  to  him?  I think 
he  would  be  profoundly  impressed.  But  the  question  is: 
What  are  men  doing  with  the  gospel — the  message  spoken 
through  the  Son? 

Therefore 

It  becomes  highly  imperative  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  that  we  sit  up  and  take  notice  of  the  truth  of  the 
gospel.  If  we  don’t,  we  are  in  danger  of  letting  it  slip 
past.  The  figure  employed  is  of  a ship  drifting  past  harbor 
while  the  captain  is  asleep.  William  Barclay  paraphrases 
Heb.  2:1  like  this:  “Therefore  we  must  the  more  eagerly 
anchor  our  lives  to  the  things  that  we  have  been  taught 
lest  the  ship  of  life  drift  past  the  harbour  and  be  wrecked.’ 

The  argument  continues  with  a comparison  of  law  and 
gospel.  The  law  came  through  angels,  as  Acts  7:38  and 
Gal.  3:19  confirm.  The  law  had  teeth.  Transgression  (stepping 
across  lines  of  knowledge  and  conscience)  and  disobedience 
(careless  hearing  and  shut  ears)  had  their  reward  in  punish- 
ment. It  follows  that  the  word  spoken  through  the  Son  has 
much  greater  sanctions. 

No  Escape 

There  is  no  loophole  for  anyone  who  neglects  the  salva- 
tion made  great  by  the  magnitude  of  grace  making  it 
possible.  And  let’s  underline  it,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
a loud-mouthed  rejection.  The  word  is  neglect.  Few  delib- 
erately turn  their  backs  on  God  or  spit  in  His  face.  Many 
drift  away  by  simply  failing  to  respond  at  the  moment  of 


truth.  The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  confronts  a man  decisively. 

Every  Reason  to  Accept  It 

The  gospel  commends  itself  to  every  man  on  three  counts. 
(1)  Origin.  It  was  first  spoken  by  the  Lord.  (2)  Faithful 
communication.  Those  who  have  told  us  have  ratified  it  in 
their  own  experience.  (3)  Special  proofs  by  the  will  of  God: 
signs  pointing  to  reality,  wonders  as  attention  getters,  mira- 
cles as  power  demonstrators,  and  gifts  of  the  Spirit  as  per- 
sonal endowments.  And  still  so  many  do  not  take  it 
seriously. 

He  Means  What  He  Says 

When  God  speaks  through  His  Son,  He  had  better  be 
heard.  The  message  is  not  just  so  much  idle  chatter.  The 
gospel  does  not  deal  in  advice.  Jesus  never  comes  around 
saving,  “It  would  be  nice  if  you  would.  . . .”  Bather,  He 
deals  in  alternatives:  life  or  death,  hope  or  despair,  peace 
or  turmoil,  fulfillment  or  failure. 

If  we  could  hear  a few  words  from  people  who  have 
gone  through  the  door  of  death,  some  would  say,  “I  never 
intended  to  miss  salvation.  But  we  just  can’t  fail  to  take 
Jesus  Christ  seriously  and  get  away  with  it. 

How  seriously  do  you  and  I take  what  God  says  to  us 
in  His  Son? 

(This  article  to  be  read  with  Heb.  1:1 — 2:4)  □ 


My  Prayer 

By  Lorie  C.  Gooding 

When  sometime  I shall  come  to  that  fair  land 
which  I have  heard  of,  which  I daily  seek, 

I shall  learn  there  the  tongue  the  angels  speak, 
a language  which  I now  scarce  understand. 

Ah,  then  I shall  have  words  for  all  the  things 
that  clamor  in  my  heart  with  need  for  saying. 

I shall  have  splendid  words  for  praise  and  praying. 

I shall  not  ask  a harp  with  silver  strings 
nor  melodies  of  songs  to  rival  birds. 

Let  me  be  granted  words — and  words — and  words! 
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The 

Displaced 

American 


By  Dan  Berry 

What  is  a migrant?  This  unusual  American  connotes 
different  things  to  different  people.  But  despite  many  pre- 
conceived ideas,  he  is  a man.  He  is  not  just  a poor  sub- 
stitute for  some  uninvented  piece  of  machinery.  He  makes 
his  living  by  seasonal  agricultural  work,  doing  some  menial 
labor  that  still  can  be  done  only  by  hand. 

The  migrant  follows  this  work  over  the  face  of  the  land — 
from  thinning  beets  in  Idaho  to  picking  apples  in  Washington, 
then  on  to  California  to  harvest  lettuce.  Then  he  rests  in 
South  Texas  for  several  months  before  heading  back  to  Idaho 
to  begin  the  yearly  routine  again. 

He  does  not  claim  any  one  community  as  home,  and  in 
turn  the  community  does  not  claim  him.  The  farmer  is  eager 
for  the  migrant’s  arrival,  but  when  the  work  is  completed, 
he  can  hardly  wait  to.  be  rid  of  him.  The  migrants  are  a 
people  living  in  our  land,  but  somehow  not  a part  of  it. 

The  earliest  migrant  farm  workers  were  important  to  this 
country  to  supply  cheap,  unskilled  labor.  They  came  without 
funds  in  search  of  a better  life.  They  reared  families  here, 
and  their  families  followed  this  same  occupation  not  from 
choice  but  from  economic  necessity. 

With  the  mechanization  of  farming  the  demand  for  workers 
for  increasingly  shorter  periods  of  time  has  intensified.  Sea- 
sons are  relatively  short  and  many  miles  stretch  between 
jobs.  As  a result,  the  seasonal  farm  worker  must  continuously 
be  “on  the  move.  ” 

The  migrant’s  earnings  are  not  predictable,  except  they 
will  be  small.  As  a consequence  it  is  often  imperative  that 
his  wife  and  older  children  work  along  with  him.  Even  with 
this  added  help  from  the  family,  his  income  remains  within 
the  poverty  bracket.  The  migrants  seldom  go  hungry,  but 
very  few  meet  average  living  standards. 


The  migrant’s  goals  and  values  in  life,  although  somewhat 
distorted  because  of  poverty,  are  much  the  same  as  other 
Americans’.  While  he  has  a more  modest  standard  of 
achievement  than  many  higher  income  people,  he  desires  a 
comparatively  greater  improvement  in  conditions. 

In  his  home  one  may  find  a radio,  television,  and  a host 
of  electrical  appliances  and  ornaments.  Frequently,  material- 
istic values  override  human  needs.  The  migrant  may  buy  a 
color  television  and  then  not  have  money  for  the  children’s 
clothes. 

Probably  his  most  basic  value  is  security.  Family  units  are 
very  close.  However,  this  need  for  security  often  becomes  an 
obstacle.  Many  are  afraid  to  try  another  type  of  work  and 
perhaps  run  the  risk  of  worsening  an  already  bad  situation. 

Lack  of  adequate  education  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
problem  facing  the  migrant  and  his  family.  The  migrant  is 
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chained  to  his  low  status  by  his  own  ignorance.  Parents 
often  lack  knowledge  in  nutrition,  money  management,  or 
even  simple  homemaking.  As  a result,  their  children  are  be- 
hind before  they  are  ready  to  begin  school. 

Many  of  the  adults  possess  no  formal  education,  and  their 
children  have  finished  only  two  or  three  grades.  Constant 
moving  discourages  the  child’s  staying  in  school  even  if  he 
wishes  to.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  parents’  desire  for  the 
youngsters  to  start  helping  in  the  field,  is  responsible  for  the 
migrants  high  percentage  of  illiteracy. 

The  needs  of  the  migrant  are  few,  but  they  are  real.  The 
children  desperately  need  education.  Education  brings  with  it 
a dissatisfaction  with  the  old  ways  of  doing  things.  Many 
times  these  children  can  be  the  stimulus  that  causes  a family 
to  root  in  a permanent  location. 

Education  of  all  migrant  children  would  be  a start  but  is 
not  enough  in  itself.  The  public  must  do  more  than  just 
recognize  the  existence  of  these  migrants;  they  must  accept 
them  as  full-fledged  members  of  the  community. 

As  VS-ers,  my  wife  Marian  and  I have  attempted  to  bring 
an  atmosphere  of  Christian  love  and  friendship  into  the 
Caldwell  Labor  Camp  here  in  Idaho.  We  have  tried  to 
show  migrants  that  someone  from  the  outside  world  really 
cares  for  them  as  individuals.  We  try  to  act  as  catalysts  to 
instill  a feeling  of  achievement  in  the  children  and  young 
parents.  We  encourage  interaction  with  the  community-at- 
large. 

As  an  example  of  this,  we  formed  a basketball  team 
which  played  in  a local  church  league.  The  team  wound  up 
in  second  place  in  the  league,  and  this  provided  a real 
source  of  pride  for  our  camp  people.  They  felt  themselves  to 
be  a real  functioning  part  of  the  community. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  perhaps  unknowingly,  aptly  summed  up 
the  plight  of  the  migrant  when  he  said:  “It  is  not  to  die 
or  even  die  of  hunger  that  makes  a man  wretched.  Many 
men  have  died.  But  it  is  to  live  miserably  and  know  not  why, 
to  work  more  and  gain  nothing,  to  be  heartworn,  weary, 
get  isolated  and  unrelated.” 

We  are  endeavoring  to  dissolve  this  feeling  of  isolation 
and  bring  the  migrant  a step  closer  to  the  community  in 
which  he  labors — and  what  is  most  important — to  bring  him 
a bit  nearer  to  understanding  the  love  of  God.  □ 

At  Eighteen-A  Call  to  Kill 

By  Kermit  H.  Derstine 

July  is  the  month  the  United  States  of  America  celebrates 
its  birthday.  So  on  the  eighteenth  birthday  of  every  boy  in 
that  country  comes  a call  to  register  as  a potential  defender 
of  his  country.  Slogans,  posters,  and  commercials  glamorize 
war.  But  war  is  never  nice  and  is  never  glamorous.  An 
alphabet  rhyme  puts  the  horror  of  war  in  stark  terms. 

B is  for  BOMBERS,  our  national  pride. 

And  also  for  BOYS  who  like  BOMBERS  to  ride. 

And  also  for  Bless  in  “God  Bless  Our  Side.” 


B is  for  Bad  (the  enemy)  whom 

we  Bless  our  Boy  Bombers  Bravely  to  Bomb. 

And  for  Bells  we  ring  out  when  we  welcome  them  home. 

B is  for  BANNER,  which  proudly  we  hail. 

For  BLAST  and  for  BRASS  and  the  BURIAL-detail 
and  for  BILLY  and  BUCK,  who  are 
studying  BRAILLE.  1 

Many  who  send  their  boys  bravely  to  bomb  use  evidence 
from  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  highest  expression  of  God's 
will  is  found  in  the  sixth  commandment.  And  that  which  is 
contrary  to  that  commandment  is  not  to  be  condoned  but 
must  be  seen  as  a violation  of  God’s  highest  will.  The  true 
way  of  observing  the  sixth  commandment  is  to  do  all  you 
can  to  preserve,  support,  and  promote  your  neighbor’s  life. 

Others  will  send  their  boys  bravely  to  bomb  because  of 
political  expediency.  They  are  sent  to  destroy  others  on  the 
pretext  of  saving  mankind.  Jesus  was  sacrificed  by  the  Sanhe- 
drin on  the  pretext  that  this  was  the  only  means  of  saving 
Israel  from  the  brutal  repression  of  the  Romans. 

Jesus  was  willing  to  identify  Himself  with  the  countless 
victims  of  wars,  with  all  those  who  have  been  deliberately 
sacrificed  to  the  false  pretense  by  some  government  that 
their  deaths  would  be  serving  justice  and  law.  God  alone 
and  not  man  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  man’s  whole  exist- 
ence. So  at  eighteen,  or  at  any  age,  the  Lord  of  history 
calls  you  to  resist  the  ever-present  call  to  kill  and  to 
learn  to  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself. 

1.  From  Saturday  Review.  July  3.  1965. 


The  Park's  Name 

The  other  day  we  passed  that  park  again.  It  is  a nice 
place  and  especially  so  because  it  has  the  nice  name,  and 
purpose.  An  arm  of  the  bay  extends  to  the  busy  highway 
and  someone  has  made  a pond  by  dredging  so  that  now  the 
community  has  a boating  facility.  Then  a sloping  approach 
was  made  so  that  folks  may  launch  their  boats  into  the  pond 
easily.  Then  away  they  go  to  the  river  and  the  bay. 

Or  folks  may  picnic  under  the  trees. 

But  it  is  the  name  of  the  park  that  intrigues  me.  They 
might  have  named  it  Community  Park  or  named  it  after  some 
person.  But  they  didn’t — they  named  it  “Common  Good 
Park.”  Now  “Common  Good” — I like  that.  For  the  common 
good  of  all,  you  know. 

Makes  me  reflect.  Do  we  live  in  a “common  good”  house, 
drive  an  automobile  for  the  “common  good,”  work  at  a 
common  good  job,  attend  a “common  good  church  or 
school?  And  is  it  my  aim  in  life  to  promote  the  common 
good  of  those  I reach? 

Common  Good  Park” — what  a nice  name! 

The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,”  as  you  recall. — J.  Paul  Sauder. 
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Items  and  Comments 


The  church  is  a ‘‘false  joke”  to  many 
black  young  people.  Hall  of  Fame  baseball 
star  Jackie  Robinson  told  more  than  1,000 
Disciples  of  Christ  in  Austin,  Tex. 

But  if  the  “terrible  mess”  the  nation  is 
now  in  can  ever  be  cleaned  up,  he  added, 
“it  will  only  be  the  church  and  church 
people  who  will  be  able  to  do  it.” 

Mr.  Robinson,  special  assistant  to  New 
York's  Gov.  Rockefeller,  a businessman,  and 
a spokesman  for  interracial  justice,  addressed 
the  annual  assembly  of  the  Texas  Associ- 
ation of  Christian  Churches  (Disciples  of 
Christ). 

In  a scathing  attack  on  the  lack  of  equal 
opportunities  for  Negro  Americans,  Mr. 
Robinson  said  the  one  job  Negroes  could 
be  sure  of  getting  was  fighting  “in  the 
stinking,  steaming  jungles  of  Vietnam. 

“And  if  they  are  lucky  enough  to  come 
out  of  that  war  alive  and  physically,  men- 
tally, or  psychologically  unimpaired,”  he 
continued,  “they  can  come  back  to  Mil- 
waukee, for  instance,  and  find  out  that  the 
land  of  the  free  has  homes  for  the  brave — 
the  white  brave — anywhere  they  can 
afford  to  live. 

“Many  young  folk,  black  and  bitter, 
would  just  as  soon  die  here  in  America, 
die  protesting,  than  to  go  to  a foreign  land 
and  die  to  bring  the  kind  of  freedom 
to  people  over  there  that  their  own  black 
people  do  not  have  over  here.” 

o o o 

A noted  Lutheran  theologian  charged  that 
the  “now  generation”  suffers  from  a bad 
case  of  historical  amnesia  which  could  prove 
fatal  to  its  revolutionary  cause. 

Dr.  Jaroslav  Pelikan  told  members  of  the 
Religious  Publishers  Group,  which  met  in 
Washington,  DC.,  during  the  American 
Book  Publishers  Council  meeting,  that 
voung  people  “have  lost  touch  with  any 
tradition  more  than  one  generation  old. 

“Every  sixteen -year-old  girl,”  he  said, 
“wears  her  clothes  as  though  she  had  in- 
vented sex,  when  her  very  presence  sug- 
gests that  someone  must  have  thought  of 
it  before. 

“Theological  students,”  he  observed, 
“suppose  that  they  have  to  read  each  new 
proof  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  does 
not  make  sense  to  modem  man,  even 
though  they  have  never  read  Athanasius  or 
Augustine  on  the  Trinity. 

“Amnesia,”  he  warned,  “involves  not  only 
the  loss  of  memory  about  others,  but  es- 
pecially the  loss  of  identity.” 

o o o 

Following  an  announcement  in  Wabasha, 
Minn.,  that  St.  Felix  Roman  Catholic  School 
will  close  grades  7-12,  the  Wabasha  public 
school  board  has  offered  contracts  to  three 


of  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  to  teach 
in  the  city’s  public  school  system.  The 
school  board  also  signed  an  agreement  to 
lease  the  St.  Felix  School  and  gymnasium 
for  more  than  $51,000. 

The  contract  offered  the  nuns  the  same 
salaries  as  other  teachers — $6,000  annual 
base  for  those  with  bachelor  degrees  and 
$6,600  base  for  those  with  master  degrees. 

The  nuns  would  not  be  allowed  to  wear 
their  habits  in  the  classroom.  Their  salaries 
would  not  be  subject  to  income  tax  since 
the  sisters  have  taken  poverty  vows. 


Sixtv-nine  leaders  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  issued  a statement  on  the  urban 
crisis  in  Nashville  which  contained  the  con- 
fession that  “judgment  begins  at  the  house 
of  God.” 

“The  current  crisis  should  arouse  the 
Christian  conscience.  . . . Christians  are 
inescapably  involved  in  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion,” they  said.  “We  therefore  acknowledge 
our  share  of  responsibility  for  the  injustice, 
disorder,  and  wickedness  of  our  land.” 

The  statement  was  presented  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
in  Houston  in  early  June. 

Among  the  signatures  were  those  of  Dr. 
Baker  J.  Cauthen,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  Dr.  W.  C. 
Fields,  director  of  public  relations  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Church  Press;  Dr. 
Duke  K.  McCall,  president  of  Southern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
and  the  Reverend  Fov  Valentine,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Christian  Life  Commission. 

“We  are  shocked  by  the  potential  for 
anarchy  in  a land  dedicated  to  democracy 
and  freedom,”  the  statement  said.  “There 
are  ominous  sounds  of  hate  and  violence 
among  men  and  of  unbelief  and  rebellion  to- 
ward God.  These  compel  Christians  to  face 
the  social  situation  and  to  examine  them- 
selves under  the  judgment  of  God. 

“We  are  an  affluent  society,  abounding  in 
wealth  and  luxury.  Yet,  one  fifth  of  our 
people,  black  and  white,  suffer  from  poverty. 
Many  are  hurt  by  circumstances  they  cannot 
escape,  injustice  they  cannot  correct,  or 
heartless  exploitation  they  cannot  resist.  . . . 

“We  have  seen  a climate  of  racism  de- 
veloped resulting  in  hostility,  injustice,  sus- 
picion, faction,  strife,  and  alarming  potential 
for  bitterness,  division,  destruction,  and 
death.” 

The  churchmen  implored  God  to  create 
in  them  a spirit  of  repentance  and  to  use 
them  as  instruments  of  redemption,  right- 
eousness, peace,  and  love. 

“Words  will  not  suffice,”  the  Baptist 
leaders  said.  “The  time  has  come  for  action. 
Our  hope  for  healing  and  renewal  is  the  re- 
demption of  the  whole  of  life.  Let  us  call 


men  to  faith  in  Christ.  Let  us  dare  to  accept 
the  full  demands  of  the  love  and  lordship 
of  Christ  in  human  relations  and  urgent 
ministry.  ...” 

o o o 

St.  Louis’s  Collector  of  Revenue  John  K. 
Tavers  has  proposed  that  all  property 
owned  by  churches  and  schools  which  is  not 
being  used  for  charitable,  religious,  or  edu- 
cational purposes  should  be  taxed.  He  said 
that  such  property  must  yield  some  revenue, 
either  by  direct  taxation  or  by  payment  in 
lieu  of  taxes. 

o o e 

Three  staff  members  at  a Lutheran  hos- 
pital in  Nigeria  were  killed  during  a recent 
bombing  raid,  according  to  information  re- 
ceived at  Lutheran  World  Federation  head- 
quarters in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  reported 
the  Ecumenical  Press  Service. 

The  dead  staff  members  were  Nigerian 
personnel  at  the  hospital  in  Eket,  who  lived 
in  war-torn  Biafra.  Both  the  hospital  and 
the  Lutheran  high  school  in  Obot  Idim,  also 
located  in  Biafran  territory,  sustained  minor 
damage  from  bombs  exploding  nearby.  The 
institutions  are  part  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  Nigeria. 

e o e 

Our  cities  are  in  trouble — deep  financial, 
physical,  social  trouble.  But  the  country 
has  the  resources  and  the  know-how  to  re- 
plan, rebuild,  and  humanize  the  urban  cen- 
ters. The  big  question  is  whether  we  have 
the  will  to  do  so. 

That  is  the  challenge  posed  in  Humaniz- 
ing the  City,  by  Marion  O.  Robinson,  a new 
Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  on  a critical  issue. 
The  pamphlet,  based  on  papers  given  at  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Social  Welfare,  is  available  for  25  cents  from 
the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  381  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  people  in  the 
U.S.  feel  that  religion  is  losing  its  influence 
on  American  life,  according  to  a Gallup  Poll 
survey. 

In  a series  of  five  polls  conducted  over 
the  past  eleven  years  there  has  been  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  people  who 
think  this  is  so. 

In  1957,  when  the  survey  was  first  con- 
ducted, 69  percent  thought  that  religion  was 
increasing  its  influence  on  American  life  and 
only  14  percent  thought  this  was  not  so. 

Eleven  years  later,  however,  the  propor- 
tion is  almost  reversed,  with  only  18  per- 
cent believing  that  religious  influence  is 
increasing,  while  67  percent  believe  that  it 
is  waning. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


World  Hunger  Consultation 
Convenes  in  Chicago 


"The  hungry  peoples  have  gone  from  res- 
ignation to  revolution,  and  that  is  why  the 
peoples  of  abundance  will  have  to  go  from 
hypocritical  explanations  to  creative  action.” 

This  quote,  given  in  the  opening  address 
by  William  Klassen  of  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  describes  the  con- 
viction of  the  80  participants  at  a Mennonite 
Consultation  on  World  Hunger  and  Popula- 
tion Pressures,  held  May  24  and  25  in 
Chicago. 

“While  certain  prophets  urge  the  church 
to  get  on  the  side  of  the  revolution  and  to 
participate  in  it  even  violently,  it  needs  to 
be  said  loudly  and  clearly  that  the  church 
still  has  a small  amount  of  time  to  throw  its 
full  weight  behind  the  forces  that  work 
against  poverty,  utilizing  all  the  scientific 
skills,  witnessing  forthrightly  to  governments 
for  programs  of  international  development, 
and  encouraging  its  most  qualified  men  to 
be  missionaries  against  hunger,”  Klassen 
said. 

"Then  the  seeds  of  the  gospel  will  not  be 
choked  by  riches  and  by  the  care  for 
many  things,  as  today  in  affluent  America, 
nor  choked  by  the  acute  pangs  of  hunger, 
as  happens  today  in  the  underdeveloped 
area  of  the  world,  he  added. 

Delegates  at  the  consultation  were  spon- 
sored by  the  Council  of  Mennonite  Colleges, 
the  Council  of  Mission  Board  Secretaries, 
and  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

The  two-dav  program  included  the  fol- 
lowing presentations:  “Economic  Factors 
Affecting  Hunger,”  by  Carl  Kreider,  dean, 
Goshen  College;  “Programs  for  Economic 
Development  in  Latin  America,"  by  Mel- 
vin Blase,  department  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, University  of  Missouri;  “Agricultural 
Factors  Affecting  Hunger,"  by  C.  Franklin 
Bishop,  professor  of  biology,  Goshen  Col- 
lege. 

Also,  “Programs  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment in  Latin  America,”  by  Benton  Rhoades 
executive  secretary  of  Agricultural  Mis- 
sions, Inc.;  “Revolution,  Hunger,  and  the 
Church,”  by  R.  Herbert  Minnich,  associate 
professor  of  sociology,  Goshen  College;  “Pop- 
ulation Pressures  in  Latin  America — the 
Current  Situation  and  Trends,”  by  J.  Win- 
field Fretz,  president,  Conrad  Grebel  Col- 


J. Benton  Rhoades  (center),  executive  secretary 
of  Agricultural  Missions,  Inc.,  discusses  a point 
of  his  address,  “Programs  for  Agricultural  De- 
velopment in  Latin  America,”  with  Vem  Pre- 
heim  of  MCC.  The  occasion  was  the  consulta- 
tion on  World  Hunger  and  Population  Pressures, 
Chicago,  111.,  May  24,  25,  1968.  Atlee  Beechy, 
assistant  secretary  of  MCC,  looks  on. 

lege;  and  “Approaches  to  Family  Planning 
in  Latin  America,”  by  T.  G.  Hiebert,  MD, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Among  the  various  economic  factors  affect- 
ing hunger  in  the  world,  Kreider  noted  that 
in  Asian,  African,  and  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, generally,  population  is  growing  fast- 
er than  the  production  of  food.  In  some  of 
these  sub-equatorial  countries  “the  popula- 
tion growth  rate  probably  averages  about 
2.5  percent  per  annum  whereas  the  food 
production  is  probably  not  growing  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  1.5  percent  per  annum.” 

Blase  cautioned  at  the  outset  of  his 
paper  that  while  “agriculture  can  play  a 
strategic  role  in  expediting  the  develop- 
ment of  many  economies,”  it  alone  is  not 
a panacea.  He  urged  that  agriculture  de- 
velopment be  viewed  within  the  context  of 
total  economic  development. 

“Some  economies  do  not  possess  sufficient 
comparative  advantages  with  respect  to  na- 
tural resources  useful  for  agriculture  to  jus- 
tify concentrating  funds  in  this  area,”  Blase 
said. 

The  main  focus  of  his  paper  was  upon 
“seeking  indigenous  institutional  points  of 
entry  whereby  assistance  efforts  from  the 
developed  world  can  be  made  most  produc- 
tive in  transforming  traditional  agriculture.” 

What,  if  anything,  can  North  American 
Mennonites,  with  their  heritage  of  the  soil 
and  compassion  for  the  needy,  do  about  the 


specter  of  world  famine?  Bishop  had  some 
specific  proposals: 

“We  need  to  mobilize  the  best  minds  of 
our  MCC  constituency  and  engage  these 
persons  in  study  conference.  Find  our  Men- 
nonite scientific  and  specialized  personnel  . . 

and  maintain  a current  roster  of  such  per- 
sons. We  need  an  organizational  structure 
not  unlike  the  Agricultural  Extension  Ser- 
vices. 

“If  any  approach  to  the  food  and  hunger 
problem  is  to  have  acceptance  and  perma- 
nence, we  must  first  win  the  women.  And 
finally,  the  church  needs  to  reach  into  the 
upper  echelons  of  the  community  and  con- 
front the  leadership.” 

Also  answering  where  the  church  can  help, 
Rhoades  underscored  three  areas  in  partic- 
ular: extension  services  (that  which  takes 
the  knowledge  of  the  experiment  station  to 
the  farmers’  farms),  aids  to  land  reform  and 
land  settlement,  and  production  credit  and 
cooperatives. 

“In  these  factors  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment the  churches  can  make  a difference,” 
Rhoades  said,  “for  these  have  to  do  with  the 
human  or  ‘people  side’ — the  side  often  over- 
looked or  inadequately  cared  for  by  govern- 
ments.” 

Speaking  on  revolution  in  Latin  America, 
Minnich  stated,  “I  am  convinced  that  to  show 
the  spirit  of  Christ  today  is  to  see  the  hand 
of  God  in  the  coming  revolution  in  Latin 
America. 

“As  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  we 
cannot  condone  violence.  But  the  extent  of 
violence  in  the  revolutions  in  Latin  America, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  is  deter- 
mined by  those  who  currently  hold  power 
and  refuse  to  give  up  their  positions  of 
prestige  and  privilege  in  order  to  achieve  a 
more  equitable  system,”  Minnich  said. 

“The  church  must  verbalize  its  dismay 
with  the  current  exploitation  of  the  poor  by 
the  rich  and  seek  ways  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  revolution.  ” 

Discussing  world  and  regional  population 
developments,  Fretz  noted  that  if  the  current 
trends  remain  constant,  Latin  America  from 
1968  to  the  year  2000  would  have  an  in- 
crease in  population  of  157  percent.  This 
is  the  highest  for  any  continent,  nearly 
another  time  .higher  than  the  average  per- 
centage of  growth  for  the  total  world  pop- 
ulation— which  is  projected  as  89  percent. 

Hiebert,  in  discussing  population  control 
for  Latin  America,  stressed  that  family 
planning  must  be  a part  of  the  total  medical 
program,  whether  that  program  is  govern- 
ment- or  church-sponsored. 

The  last  session  of  the  consultation  dealt 
with  a discussion  of  the  report  of  the  findings 
committee  presented  by  Paul  N.  Kravbill. 
The  delegates  voted  to  adopt  the  report 
which  reads  as  follows: 

In  response  to  the  prompting  and  prodding 
of  this  consultation  on  world  hunger  and 
population  pressures. 
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1.  We  endorse  preparation  of  study  ma- 
terials stemming  from  this  consultation  by 
mission  and  Christian  education  agencies 

and  commend  constituent  congregations  to 
study  the  hunger  problem  during  the  final 
months  of  1968  so  that  an  informed  com- 
passion may  motivate  our  brotherhood  to- 
ward a common  priority  involvement  in  the 
crusade  against  hunger  characterized  by  sen- 
sitivity, creativity,  and  urgency. 

2.  We  commission  sponsoring  agencies  to 
name  a six-member  task  force  (two  appoint- 
ed by  each  agency — MCC,  COMBS,  and 
CMC)  to  administer  a feasibility  study  with 
recommendations  to  be  reported  to  a joint 
meeting  in  October  1968  concerning: 

a.  the  identification  and  utilization  of 
brotherhood  personnel  resources; 

b.  the  establishment  of  an  ongoing  non- 
admin istrative  team  which  could  serve  in  an 
objective  capacity  as  a resource  for  program 
evaluation,  innovation,  priority  determina- 
tion, vocational  stimulation,  education  and 
interpretation,  and  continuing  review  of 
present  agency  responsibilities  with  recom- 
mendations for  possible  emerging  new 
structures. 

3.  We  request  appropriate  brotherhood 
agencies  to  authorize  serious  studies  prepared 
in  popular  style  involving  the  theological, 
ethical,  and  Christian  mission  implications 
of  three  particular  concerns: 

a.  the  church’s  relationship  to  revolution- 
ary movements, 

b.  international  trade  and  aid, 

c.  family  planning. 

Finally,  in  light  of  the  biblical  demand  that 
judgment  begin  with  the  household  of  God 
(1  Pet.  4:17),  we  urge  our  brotherhood — as 
persons,  families,  congregations,  and  agencies 
— to  take  most  seriously  the  need  for  sacri- 
ficial stewardship  and  radical  adjustment  in 
our  personal  and  corporate  style  of  living  in 
an  affluent  society. 

We  recommend  the  Consultation  Steering 
Committee  initiate  implementation  of  these 
actions. 

Tentative  plans  are  being  made  to  adapt 
the  papers  presented  at  this  consultation 
for  wider  use  in  the  brotherhood,  possibly 
through  a mission  study  kit.  Availability  of 
such  materials  will  be  announced  later. 

Miller  Appointed 
Director  of  VNCS 

Robert  W.  Miller  has  been  appointed 
executive  director  for  Vietnam  Christian 
Service,  a cooperative  Protestant  relief 
effort  sponsored  by  Church  World  Service, 
Lutheran  World  Relief,  and  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  He  will  begin  his  assign- 
ment around  September  1,  1968. 

Miller  will  replace  Paul  Leatherman, 
who  served  as  VNCS  executive  director  for 
the  past  two  years.  Leatherman  and  his 
family  will  leave  Vietnam  on  July  6.  Abner 
Batalden,  presently  Director  of  Business 


Affairs  for  Vietnam  Christian  Service,  will 
act  as  interim  executive  director  for  VNCS. 

Miller  received  his  BA  degree  from  Go- 
shen College  in  1951.  From  1953  to  1956 
he  and  his  wife  served  in  Java,  Indonesia, 
under  MCC.  From  1956  to  1967  he  was  an 
overseas  services  administrator  at  MCC 
headquarters,  Akron,  Pa. 

During  the  past  year  Miller  worked 
toward  his  MA  degree  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh’s  Graduate  School  of  Public  and 
International  Affairs.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mission’s  relief 
and  service  committee. 

Because  of  present  disruptions  in  Viet- 
nam, Mrs.  Miller  and  the  children — Jennifer, 
Jeffrey,  Joan,  and  Jimmie — will  probably 
reside  in  Singapore. 


Ten  persons  attended  the  May  17-19  I-W  ori- 
entation at  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Salunga,  Pa.  The  majority  attended  in 
advance  of  specific  assignments,  while  several 
have  proceeded  to  their  places  of  service. 

Indefinite  assignments  include  Sherlyn  Sauder, 
Lancaster;  Titus  Martin,  Mercersburg;  Raymond 
Lefever,  Manheim;  Jean  Rohrer,  Lancaster; 
Samuel  J.  Smucker,  Ronks;  Robert  Martin, 
Pequea;  and  Andrew  Diener,  Jr.,  Gap. 

Barry  Landis  and  James  C.  Stoner,  both  of 
Lancaster,  have  begun  service  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  Going  to  Sarasota,  Fla.,  is  David  Risten- 
batt,  Manheim. 

Fred  Martin,  Lancaster,  addressed  the  group 
in  a commissioning  service  May  19  at  Salunga 
headquarters. 


Edmonton  Church  Organized 

Expanding  rapidly  like  the  exploding  me- 
tropolis it  is  located  in,  the  Holvrood  Men- 
nonite  Church  of  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Sunday, 
June  16,  signed  up  30  charter  members  in 
an  ojficial  organization  service. 

The  12-year-old  congregation,  started  in 
1956  by  the  Alberta-Saskatchewan  Confer- 
ence of  the  Old  Mennonite  Church  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  fellowship  for  a hand- 
ful of  families  working  in  the  city,  is  now 
comprised  of  young,  professional  families, 
students,  and  a very  small  minority  of  re- 
tired persons. 

After  a public  membership  vow  at  the 
morning  worship  service,  the  members  were 
asked  to  come  to  the  church  altar  and  sign 
personally  a membership  book. 

First  to  sign  was  the  oldest  member  of 


the  group,  Mrs.  Ida  King,  who  had  just 
that  week  lost  her  husband,  Jacob,  through 
death.  The  Kings  had  moved  to  Edmonton 
from  nearby  Tofield. 

The  decision  to  incorporate  came  when  a 
majority  of  the  congregation  felt  a need  to 
form  objectives  as  an  urban  church  and  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  property  and  sound 
financial  planning. 

Forming  a three-man  committee  made 
up  of  Paul  Landis  and  Ted  Walters,  both 
former  Voluntary  Service  workers,  and 
James  Martin,  a farm  machinery  dealer,  the 
congregation  studied  several  drafts  of  a con- 
stitution over  a six-month  period  before 
planning  a membership  service. 

Serving  as  pastor  of  the  newly  organized 
group  is  Stanley  D.  Shantz,  formerly  of 
Guernsey,  Sask.,  who  also  serves  as  mission 
board  president  of  the  Alberta-Saskatchewan 
Conference. 

Heading  up  the  fellowship  at  its  outset 
was  Howard  Snider,  also  of  Guernsey,  now 
serving  as  a sociology  professor  at  Bethel 
College.  He  served  from  1956  to  1960.  He 
was  followed  by  Isaac  Glick  from  1960  to 
1962,  a pioneer  VS-er  in  northern  Alberta 
who  is  now  production  manager  for  Team 
Products,  a self-help  project  for  the  Indians. 

Edmonton,  a 400,000-population  metrop- 
olis located  in  the  center  of  recent  oil  and 
tar  sand  discoveries,  is  considered  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  cities  in  the  western 
hemisphere. 


School  Held  on  Front  Porch 

Saturday,  June  15,  1968,  was  a red-letter 
day  for  the  children  and  youth  of  one 
block  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  For  it  was  the  morn- 
ing that  the  one-day  front  porch  Bible 
school  was  to  be  held. 

Arthur  L.  Jackson  had  informed  the  young- 
sters that  something  special  would  be  hap- 
pening on  Saturday.  He  had  dropped  leaf- 
lets and  through  word  of  mouth  the  news 
got  around.  By  eleven  o’clock  more  than 
forty  youngsters  were  present  on  the  Jack- 
son  porch  at  2409  Maplewood  Avenue  in 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Ten  young  people  from  the  Zion  * Men  no- 
il ite  Church,  Archbold,  Ohio,  along  with 
their  leader,  Mrs.  Dale  Weldy,  were  busy 
instructing  these  inner-city  children  con- 
cerning the  things  of  the  Lord. 

That  afternoon  more  than  fifty-five  young- 
sters were  busy  sharing  in  the  recreation 
activities,  thus  bridging  the  gap  between  our 
urban  and  rural  folk. 

Bro.  Jackson  feels  that  all  too  many  of 
our  rural  folks  do  not  know  what  it  looks 
like  in  the  inner  city.  He  says  by  giving 
our  Mennonite  youth  the  chance  to  com- 
municate and  rub  shoulders  with  the  inner- 
city  youngsters  this  gives  way  to  a new 
sense  of  values  and  respect  for  those  who 
live  in  the  city. 
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June  Volunteers  Number  42 


Graduations,  increased  publicity,  answered 
prayers — these  and  other  factors  resulted  in 
one  of  the  largest  Voluntary  Service  orienta- 
tions ever  held  at  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart. 

Twenty-two  single  young  men  and 
women  and  10  married  couples  participated 
in  the  June  5-14  orientation.  The  volun- 
teers and  their  assignments  follow. 

(Group  I) 

First  row:  Eleanor  Smith,  Hesston,  Kan., 
teacher  for  14  months  at  Academia  Menonita, 
San  Juan,  P.  R. ; Carolyn  Holderread,  Cor- 
vallis, Ore.,  teacher  for  one  year  at  Betania 
School,  Aibonito,  P.R. ; Dianne  Zehr,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  kindergarten  teacher  for  one  year  at 
Buckeye,  Ariz. ; Elaine  Amstutz,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  teacher  for  two  years  at 
Academia  Menonita,  San  Juan,  P.  R. ; Ro- 
sanna Lvndaker,  Croghan,  N.Y.,  assistant 
unit  hostess  and  part-time  nurse  aide  for 
one  year  at  Maple  Lawn  Homes,  Eureka, 
111.;  Carl  Esch,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  laundry 
worker  for  one  year  at  the  Kansas  City 
(Kan.)  Children’s  Home;  and  Ronald  Lay- 
man, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  personnel  office 
worker  for  two  years  at  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital,  Portland,  Ore. 

Second  row:  Luis  Gonzalez,  New  York 
City,  teacher  for  two  years  at  Betania 
School,  Aibonito,  P.R. ; Marlin  Zook,  Colum- 
biana, Ohio,  orderly  for  two  years  at  St. 
Anthony’s  Hospital,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.; 
Terry  Cowan,  Sweet  Home,  Ore.,  radio 
technician  with  Luz  y Verdad  for  two  years 
at  Aibonito,  P.  R. ; Harold  Busenitz,  Newton, 
Kan.,  maintenance  man  for  two  years  at 
Maple  Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111.;  Ross 
Weber,  Breslau,  Ont.,  farm  worker  super- 
visor for  one  year  at  Sangralea  Valley, 
Onward,  Ind.;  and  Ken  Yoder,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  teacher  for  two  years  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Third  row:  Joyce  Hostetler,  Goshen,  Ind., 
kindergarten  teacher  for  one  year  at  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.;  Anne  Fluetsch,  Nampa,  Idaho, 


child  care  worker  for  one  year  at  Larlham 
Foundation,  Mantua,  Ohio;  Fred  Weldv, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  orderly  for  two  years  at 
Sullivan  County  Home,  Claremont,  N.H.; 
Omer  Liechty,  Jr.,  Grabill,  Ind.,  surgical 
orderly  for  two  years  at  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital,  Portland,  Ore.;  and  Larry  Gerig, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  maintenance  man  for  two 
years  at  Melmark  Home,  Malvern,  Pa. 

Fourth  row:  Eileen  Frey,  Wallenstein, 
Ont.,  nurse  aide  for  one  year  at  Larlham 
Foundation,  Mantua,  Ohio;  Janie  Valentine, 
Osceola,  Ind.,  kitchen  helper  for  one  year  at 
Mennonite  Hospital,  La  Junta,  Colo.;  Kay 
Stoll  (not  entering  VS);  and  Merle  Souder, 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  business  office  worker  for 
two  years  at  Mennonite  Hospital,  La  Junta, 
Colo. 

(Group  II) 

The  call  for  married  personnel  in  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Mission’  VS  program 
was  partially  answered  as  the  following 
couples  began  their  assignments  after  the 
June  5-14  orientation. 

First  row:  Wilmer  and  Velma  Sauder,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  program  directors  for  two  years 
at  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Virginia  and  Del  Buerge, 
Albany,  Ore.,  teachers  for  26  months  at 
Betania  School,  Aibonito,  P.  R. ; and  John 


and  Myrna  Kaufman,  Goshen,  Ind.,  super- 
vising care  worker  and  secretary  for  two 
years  at  Frontier  Boys  Village,  Woodland 
Park,  Colo. 

Second  row:  Lyle  and  Joyce  (not  pictured) 
Miller,  Weatherford,  Okla.,  teachers  for  two 
years  at  Adriel  School,  West  Liberty,  Ohio; 
Delores  and  Ramon  Zehr,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
girls’  and  boys’  club  leaders  for  one  year  at 
Surprise,  Ariz.;  and  Elton  and  Freda  Nuss- 
baum,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  youth  work  di- 
rectors at  Virginia  Conference  headquarters. 

Third  row:  Roy  and  Ruth  Steiner,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  program  directors  for  two 
years  at  Eureka,  111.;-  Phebe  and  Harold 
Hershberger,  Latour,  Mo.,  hostess  and  host 
for  one  year  at  the  VS  center,  Elkhart,  Ind.; 
and  Karen  and  Duane  Hunsberger,  Sellers- 
ville,  Pa.,  unit  hostess  and  boys'  club  leader 
for  two  years  at  Buckeye,  Ariz. 

Fourth  row:  William  and  Corrine  Hel- 
muth,  Louisville,  Ohio,  teachers  for  one  year 
at  Robb,  Alta.;  and  Beverly  and  Herbert 
Steffy,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  program  directors 
for  two  years  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Currently  295  persons  are  serving  in  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Voluntary- 
Service  program  at  52  locations  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Calendar 


General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kidron,  Ohio,  July  3- 

7. 

Alberta- Saskatchewan  Mennonite  Conference  sessions. 
Duchess,  Alta.,  July  12-14. 

Mission  Program  of  Allegheny  Conference,  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  Springs,  Pa.,  July  13,  14. 

Viiginia  District  Conference.  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  23-26. 

Allegheny  Conference,  Kaufman  Church,  Davidsville, 
Pa.,  Aug.  1-3. 

Indian  a- Michigan  Conference,  Prairie  Street  Church, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Aug.  1-4. 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Milford, 
Neb.,  Aug.  6-8. 

Conservative  Mennonite  Conference,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
Aug.  13-15. 

Eighth  Churchwide  Christian  Education  Convention, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-17. 

South  Central  Conference,  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Pryor,  Okla.,  Aug.  23-25. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Sept. 
21,  22. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct. 
18,  19. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19. 
1969. 
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Sponsors  Needed  for 
Children 

In  Paraguay,  education  is  one  of  the  ma- 
jor stepping-stones  to  a useful,  productive 
life.  Here  there  are  children  who  have  the 
ability  to  learn  but  do  not  possess  the  finan- 
cial resources  necessary  to  attend  school. 

Through  the  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee’s Educational  Assistance  Program,  163 
qualified  Paraguayan  children  are  being 
given  the  chance  to  acquire  their  education. 
However,  40  additional  sponsors  are  needed. 

Maxemina  is  one  of  the  163  children 
already  - having  a sponsor.  Her  case,  how- 
ever, typifies  the  40  children  still  needing 
sponsors.  Her  father  is  Austrian;  her  mother, 
native  Paraguayan.  They  never  understood 
each  other  well  because  of  differing  back- 
grounds. Finally  they  separated,  and  Max- 
emina was  placed  in  her  mother’s  custody. 

She  lives  a great  distance  from  school 
and  must  stay  in  the  dormitory.  Presently 
there  are  20  children  in  the  dormitory, 
which  is  a branch  of  the  mission  work  in 
Cambyreta.  The  children  and  the  teachers 
gather  each  evening  for  an  hour  of  Bible 
study. 

Each  year  the  students  undergo  a worm 
cure.  Between  60  and  70  percent  of  all 
children  are  afflicted  with  this  disease.  Most 
of  them  improve  remarkably  after  treatment 
and  perform  much  better  in  school. 

Cambyreta  is  one  of  four  areas  in  Para- 
guay where  MCC’s  Educational  Assistance 
Program  is  helping  children  attend  school. 

If  you  would  like  to  sponsor  a child 
through  the  Paraguayan  Educational  Assist- 
ance Program — $60  per  year  or  $15  per 
quarter — contact  Emma  Schlichting,  Child 
Sponsorship  Program,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  Akron,  Pa.  17501. 

A New  Song  in  a Hindu  Heart 

At  Lumbagarh  Hospital,  while  talking  to 
many  patients  who  come  from  far  and  near 
and  belong  to  different  castes,  creeds,  and 
customs,  it  is  a great  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  tell  them  about  Christ  who  heals  all  dis- 
eases and  also  forgives  all  our  sins. 

In  the  course  of  their  medical  treatment 
persons  of  different  religious  faiths  come 
to  the  small  library.  Many  of  them  come  with 
a deep  desire  to  know  about  Christ. 

One  day  while  talking  to  several  inquir- 
ers, I met  a Hindu  sadhu  who  came  to  the 
library  window.  His  eyes  were  searching 
some  books;  his  face  was  shining  expressive- 
ly with  a great  satisfaction  and  thankful- 
ness. He  told  me  that  he  wanted  a hymn- 
book — bhajan. 

I was  a bit  surprised  and  asked  how  he 
could  be  able  to  sing  from  our  Christian 
hymnbook.  But  he  pressed  me  to  show  our 
hymnbook.  I took  out  from  my  bookshelf 
“Siyon  Ke  Geet”  and  gave  it  to  him.  He 
turned  the  pages  with  great  reverence.  I 


asked  him,  “Will  you  be  able  to  sing  these 
hymns?” 

He  said,  “Yes,  Jesus  who  has  healed  my 
brother  has  also  given  me  a new  song  in 
my  heart.  I want  to  praise  Him;  I believe 
the  same  Jesus  will  surely  understand  my 
tunes  also.” 

Again  I said,  “It  costs  three  rupees.”  At 
this  he  at  once  took  out  three  rupees  from 
his  dhoti,  put  them  before  me,  and  said, 
“Give  me  that  book.” 

I gladly  gave  it  to  him.  He  took  that  book 
and  said,  “From  this  book  I will  sing  and 
praise  Jesus  the  healer  and  by  singing  I will 
also  tell  others  how  merciful  He  is.” — Hiro 
Kujur,  India. 

Schools  Consolidate 
in  Newfoundland 

“The  big  news  in  Newfoundland  education 
is  the  coming  together  of  Protestant  school 
boards,”  Charles  L.  Roberts  told  a group  of 
MCC  administrators  recently.  “The  news- 
papers have  been  playing  up  the  fact  that 
Newfoundland  education  is  now  to  be  a 
province  department  with  no  denomination- 
al representation,  but  the  integration  of  the 
Protestant  school  systems  is  truly  the  big 
news,”  he  said. 

Roberts,  a judge  in  the  Newfoundland 
juvenile  courts,  was  formerly  the  superin- 
tendent of  education  for  the  United  Church 
of  Canada.  In  that  capacity,  Roberts  was 
responsible  for  placing  the  teachers  recruit- 
ed by  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  for 
Newfoundland. 

MCC’s  relationship  in  Newfoundland  has 
been  always  with  the  education  department 
of  the  United  Church  and  will  continue  so 
for  the  next  year.  With  an  integrated  Prot- 
estant office  of  education,  scheduled  to  be 
operating  by  late  1969,  MCC  will  have  to 
reappraise  its  Newfoundland  ministry,  re- 
lationships, and  policies. 

“I  can  see  no  reason  why  MCC  can’t 
continue  working  with  the  new  integrated 
committee  as  it  has  been  with  the  United 
Church’s  committee,”  Roberts  commented. 
“The  need  for  teachers  in  Newfoundland 
is  still  urgent.” 

In  the  past  MCC  sought  teachers  only 
for  high  schools.  For  more  than  ten  years 
Newfoundland  was  separating  and  central- 
izing its  high  schools  from  the  elementary 
schools.  Teachers  for  these  new  schools 
were  in  great  demand.  But  the  pattern  is 
changing,  Roberts  reported. 

“While  the  need  for  high  school  teachers 
still  exists,  the  big  push  now  will  be  to 
recruit  elementary  teachers,”  Roberts  re- 
ported to  the  MCC’s  administrators:  Urbane 
Peachey,  secretary  for  personnel,  Edgar 
Stoesz,  director  of  voluntary  service,  and 
Daniel  Zehr,  peace  and  service  secretary 
for  MCC  (Canada). 

With  approximately  15  of  the  Newfound- 
land teachers’  terms  expiring  this  summer. 


MCC  is  placing  21  new  teachers,  about 
half  of  whom  will  be  in  high  schools  and 
half  in  elementary. 

“The  traditionally  isolated  community 
does  not  exist  in  Newfoundland  these  days, 
except  on  the  Southern  Coast,”  Roberts 
said.  “These  are  isolated  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  only  way  to  get  in  and  out 
of  the  villages  is  by  boat,  which  sometimes 
comes  only  once  a week. 

"Semi-isolated  would  better  describe  many 
of  the  villages  at  which  elementary  teachers 
are  assigned.  The  smallness  of  the  villages, 
linked  by  gravel  roads,  is  what  really 
attributes  to  the  feeling  of  isolation  one 
gets  in  these  places.  Forty  or  50  families 
make  up  a village,  with  the  church  crystal- 
lizing the  social  activities.” 

Myra  Vogt,  daughter  of 
veteran  missionaries  to 
India  Esther  and  the 
late  Milton  Vogt,  began 
a summer  assignment 
with  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions, 

Elkhart.  She  is  working 
as  a layout  artist  in 
the  Information  Services 
production  department. 

This  fall  Miss  Vogt 
will  return  to  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College  as  a senior  majoring  in  English. 
She  is  a member  of  the  Hesston  Mennonite 
Church,  Hesston,  Kan. 

War  Reshuffles  Volunteers 

The  fighting  in  suburban  areas  of  Saigon 
in  recent  weeks  has  caused  more  destruction 
than  the  Tet  offensive.  There  have  been 
more  civilian  casualties  and  more  homes 
destroyed  this  time  despite  the  fact  that 
the  incidents  have  received  less'publicity. 

Vietnam  Christian  Service  in  Saigon  ca- 
bled Akron  headquarters  June  4:  “EVACU- 
ATED GIA  DINH  AGAIN:  MAY  BE  OUT 
AWHILE.” 

The  Paul  Leatherman  home  and  the 
VNCS  language  center-guesthouse  are 
located  in  the  Gia  Dinh  suburb  northeast 
of  Saigon.  The  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  also  operates  a center  there. 
They  too  were  forced  to  leave. 

While  fighting  occurred  in  Gia  Dinh  every 
day,  it  was  not  yet  subjected  to  the  vast 
destruction  which  occurred  in  the  city’s 
south  side  in  the  Cholon  area. 

The  VNCS  staff  evacuating  the  Gia  Dinh 
area  moved  downtown  temporarily.  While 
there  is  continuing  danger,  communications 
have  not  been  disrupted. 

Up-country  programs  are  continuing, 
with  Saigon  VNCS-ers  working  with  the 
new  refugees  in  clinic  services.  Volunteers 
are  also  supporting  several  Christian  youth 
groups  in  constructing  temporary  shelters 
for  refugees. 

Paul  Longacre,  MCC  acting  director  for 
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Asia,  said,  “We  are  confident  the  VNCS 
staff  along  with  the  Mennonite  missionaries 
in  Saigon  and  Gia  Dinh  will  respond  with 
actions  appropriate  to  the  situation. 

Medical  Board  Forms 
in  Ethiopia 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Medi- 
cal Board  of  Ethiopia  convened  in  Addis 
Ababa  on  Apr.  23.  The  Board  will  manage 
the  Mennonite  medical  program  in  behalf 
of  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  the  Meserete  Kristos  Church. 

The  Medical  Board  has  representatives 
from  the  Meserete  Kristos  Church,  the 
Mennonite  mission,  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Health,  and  from  mission  and  government 
hospitals.  The  purpose  of  a board  such  as 
this  is  to  give  the  medical  program  a broad 
base  for  reference. 

“A  hospital  operated  by  a single  mission 
tends  to  have  limited  horizons  and  does  not 
easily  keep  abreast  of  the  overall  medical 
developments  of  a country,”  commented 
Paul  Gingrich,  elected  board  chairman,  at 
its  first  meeting. 

Dr.  Magnus  Tausjo,  board  member  from 
the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Mission’s  medical 
program,  sees  the  formation  of  the  Menno- 
nite Board  as  a significant  step  which  could 
set  a new  trend  for  private  medical  pro- 
grams in  the  country. 

The  idea  of  an  autonomous  board  arose 
after  the  program  had  been  operated  alter- 
nately by  the  Eastern  Board  and  the  local 
church.  Early  this  year  the  Eastern  Board 
sent  Hershey  Leaman  of  its  Nairobi  office 
to  Ethiopia  to  make  a detailed  study  of  the 
medical  program. 

Leaman  recommended  that  an  independ- 
ent medical  board  be  set  up  to  administer 
the  medical  program  in  behalf  of  the  East- 
ern Board  and  Meserete  Kristos  Church. 
Such  a board  would,  he  felt,  assure  a local 
character  in  administration  which  would  be 
difficult  for  a foreign-based  administrative 
body  to  achieve. 

Begun  in  1948,  the  Mennonite  program 
now  includes  two  hospitals  located  at  Naza- 
reth and  Deder  and  a number  of  out-clinics. 

The  hospitals,  with  a combined  capacity 
of  100  beds,  are  staffed  with  three  expatri- 
ate doctors  and  five  nurses  and  some  70 
national  employees — administrators,  nurses, 
dressers,  and  trainees.  The  two  hospitals 
treat  55,000  outpatients  and  admit  about 
4,000  patients  annually. 

The  Medical  Board  appointed  administra- 
tors and  medical  directors  for  each  hospital. 
Dr.  D.  Rohrer  Eshleman  was  named  medi- 
cal officer  in  charge  of  the  entire  program. 

Mrs.  Abeba  Walderafael,  elected  vice- 
chairman,  was  appointed  to  represent  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Health.  Million  Belete, 
chairman  of  the  Meserete  Kristos  Church, 
was  made  deputy  to  serve  on  the  executive 
committee  in  the  absence  of  a member. 


Aden  Miller  was  ordained  to  the  minis- 
try at  Zion  C.M.  Church  near  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  June  9.  Fred  Hostetler  and  Valentine 
Nafziger  were  in  charge  of  the  ordination. 

Oliver  Yutzy  was  licensed  to  the  ministry 
and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Lyon  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  June  16. 
The  service  was  in  charge  of  the  Missouri 
area  overseer,  Daniel  Kauffman.  Bro.  Yut- 
zvs  address  is:  2042  Broadway,  Hannibal, 
Mo.  63401.  Tele.:  314  221-1592. 

Annual  inspirational  meeting  at  Long 
Green,  Md.,  Aug.  3,  at  1:00  p.m. 

Walter  J.  Drudge,  chief  social  worker  at 
the  Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  was  awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Social  Welfare  (DSW)  in  ceremonies  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  June  12. 

Change  of  address:  Omar  Stahl  to  71, 
route  de  Kayl,  Dudelange,  Luxembourg. 
Paul  M.  Miller  from  Nairobi,  Kenya,  to 
1119  S.  Eighth  Street,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

New  members  by  baptism:  nine  at  Kid- 
ron,  Ohio;  eight  at  Masontown,  Pa.;  one  at 
Rock,  Elverson,  Pa.;  three  at  Logsden,  Ore. 

Pastors  are  invited  to  the  seminar  at 
Laurelville  Church  Center  during  the  week- 
end designed  for  families  with  a retarded 
child.  The  seminar  is  one  day  only — July  11, 
3:00  p.m.,  to  July  12,  3:00  p.m.  Charges 
will  be  for  meals  and  lodging  only;  no 
registration  fee.  Write  for  further  informa- 
tion to  Route  2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Miller  returned  to 
the  U.S.A.  from  Japan  on  June  18  on  a 
three-month  furlough.  Address:  c/o  Alva 
Cender,  Fisher,  111. 

Don  Brenneman,  Pehuajo,  Argentina, 
says:  “Within  a period  of  ten  days  we  had 
three  funerals.  These  occasions  afford  a 
unique  opportunity  of  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, for  many  relatives  and  friends  attend 
the  service  at  the  church. 

“In  Paso,  death  came  to  a young  man  of 
30  who  literally  drank  himself  to  death. 

. . . His  funeral  was  attended  by  many,  not 
nearly  all  of  whom  could  enter  the  small 
church.  The  message  could  be  positively 
presented,  for  the  young  man  had  repented 
before  his  death. 

“The  day  after  the  funeral  we  showed 
two  Billy  Graham  films  in  Paso  to  a crowd 
of  300  in  the  local  theater.  We  trust  that 
this  double  impact  of  the  gospel  will  bear 
much  fruit.” 

Lee  Kanagy,  Furano,  Japan,  reports: 
“The  new  school  year  with  English  classes 
began  at  the  Christian  Center  on  Apr.  11. 
Asai  San  and  I continue  giving  much  time 
to  this  service. 


“Another  effort  in  outreach  is  writing  a 
monthly  Bible-study  paper  in  Japanese, 
The  Kingdom  of  God,  and  circulating  it  in 
our  neighborhood  and  by  mail  to  former 
contacts  in  this  area.  ” 

Lester  J.  Zimmerman,  chairman  of 
the  mathematics  department  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege, has  accepted  a special  one-year  as- 
signment in  the  Teachers  Abroad  Program 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
He  will  serve  as  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Zambia  in  Lusaka.  Go- 
shen College  granted  Zimmerman  a one- 
vear  sabbatical  to  allow  him  to  accept  this 
position.  His  wife  and  four  children  will 
accompany  him. 

“Of  Black  America,”  a CBS  news  series 
tracing  the  history  of  the  Negro  and  relating 
it  to  his  place  in  the  United  States  today, 
will  be  presented  in  six  one-hour  and  one 
half  hour  broadcasts  on  the  CBS  Television 
Network  beginning  Tuesday,  Julv  2,  10-11 
p.m.  (EDT). 

La  Primera  Iglesia  Evangelica  Menonita, 
the  Spanish  Mennonite  Church  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary  with 
a special  series  of  meetings  June  9-16.  Ad- 
dona  Nissley,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Conference,  served  as  guest 
speaker  for  the  occasion.  Nissley  also  held 
special  meetings  June  17-23  at  the  Spanish 
Mennonite  Church,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

WRLS,  Hayward,  Wis.,  has  begun  carry- 
ing Heart  to  Heart  Monday  through  Friday 
at  11:15  a.m.  Time  changes  include:  KCVR, 
Lodi,  Calif.— 12:10  p.m.,  M.-F.;  WAKW, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio — 8:30  p.m.,  Tuesday; 

WPOS,  Holland,  Ohio — 2:15  p.m.,  M.-F.; 
and  WRVB,  Madison,  Wis. — 9:00  a.m., 
M.-F. 

20,000  Attend  Relief  Sale 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  quilt  sale  is 
about  to  begin.”  With  that  announcement, 
a majority  of  the  people  at  the  12th  Tri- 
County  Relief  Sale,  Morgantown,  Pa.,  gath- 
ered around  the  quilt  auction  block. 

“Sold  for  $210.”  “This  quilt  goes  to 
Denver,  Colo.”  “These  two  quilts  are  going 
to  North  Carolina.”  A total  of  210  quilts 
and  comforters  were  sold  for  a total  of  over 
$7,500.  Afghans  and  rugs  were  also  auc- 
tioned. One  rug,  with  a covered  bridge  de- 
sign, sold  for  $75. 

An  estimated  crowd  of  20,000  attended 
this  year’s  sale.  A walk  through  one  of  the 
several  parking  lots  on  the  Ralph  Hertzler 
farm  revealed  license  plates  from  Florida, 
Maryland,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Virginia. 
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Book  Shelf 


Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 


Men  Who  Made  Missions,  by  Leon  Mc- 
Beth.  Broadman  Press.  1968.  128  pp.  $1.50. 

This  is  a most  inspiring  book  with  an  in- 
sight into  the  dynamic  lives  of  missionaries 
which  stirs  one’s  soul  with  conviction.  Too 
many  of  our  youth  today,  occupied  with 
secular  school  life  and  mass  communication 
media,  are  unaware  of  the  great  heroes 
of  missions.  This  book  is  very  well  writ- 
ten. The  author  has  set  forth  the  facts 
in  the  lives  of  these  men  who  are  the 
“greats”  of  mission  history,  in  such  a 
way  that  their  devotion  to  Christ,  their 
struggle  with  reverses  their  passion  for 
the  gospel,  and  their  sufferings  leave  an  in- 
delible impression. 

This  book  should  be  in  every  church 
library.  The  chapters  are  short  enough  to 
be  read  at  one  sitting.  It  should  be  found 
in  homes  where  parents  and  children  could 
read  it  together  and  talk  about  these  heroes 
of  mission.  The  early  missionaries  of  course 
are  Cathloic  and  the  author  does  not  sug- 
gest that  one  would  approve  of  the  methods. 
The  men  listed  are  Gregory,  Patrick,  Boni- 
face, Ramon  Lull,  Francis  Xavier,  Brainerd, 
Carey,  Livingstone,  and  Judson.  (The  back 
cover  note  on  the  book  says  there  are  ten 
men  but  I count  only  nine.  Also  on  page  66 
there  is  a mistake  of  100  years  in  a date.) 
I hope  this  book  will  be  promoted  to  turn 
the  tide  of  unconcern  for  Christian  mission 
to  one  of  great  missionary  zeal. — Nelson  E. 
Kauffman,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


A Second  Touch,  by  Keith  Miller.  World 
Books.  1967.  156  pp.  $3.50. 

Anyone  who  is  seriously  seeking  to  live 
the  Christian  life  will  be  thrilled  by  A 
Second  Touch.  It  is  the  kind  of  book  which 
must  be  shared.  1 could  not  help  sharing 
with  others  many  of  the  things  written  here, 
even  as  I read  these  stimulating  chapters. 

Keith  Miller,  author  also  of  The  Taste  of 
New  Wine , comes  to  the  very  core  of  the 
self-life  which  hinders  relationships  and 
responsibilities.  He  goes  on  to  point  the 
way  to  freedom  and  love  which  not  only 
makes  life  radiant  and  purposeful  but  also 
makes  it  possible  to  see  life  and  others 
through  the  eyes  of  Christ. 

A Second  Touch  speaks  to  individual 
need  in  relation  to  everyday  living  with 
ourselves,  our  family,  and  the  world.  He 
also  comes  to  grips,  in  a fresh  way,  with 
some  of  the  trying  problems  in  the  institu- 
tional church.  This  is  a book  which  one 
wishes  would  be  required  reading  for  all 
members  of  the  church.  Secrets  of  renewal 
shared  here  speak  to  Christian  laymen  and 
leaders  alike.  This  could  be  excellent  ma- 
terial for  discussion  groups. — John  M. 
Drescher. 


And  Thy  Neighbor,  by  Samuel  Shoemak- 
er. Arranged  by  Cecile  Cox  Offill.  Word 
Books.  1967.  200  pp.  $3.50. 

And  Thy  Neighbor  is  a selection  of  Sam 
Shoemaker’s  sermons  preached  near  the  end 
of  his  life.  Earlier,  they  were  circulated  by 
Calvary  Church  under  the  title,  “This 
Week’s  Work.”  Thousands  of  people  have 
been  greatly  helped  through  these  spiritual 
messages.  Each  sermon  is  followed  by  ex- 
cerpts from  a letter  or  letters  of  persons  who 


had  been  stimulated  or  helped  through  that 
particular  message.  Popular  demand  brought 
the  book  into  being. 

All  who  knew  Sam  Shoemaker  or  read 
any  of  his  writings  will  appreciate  owning 
a copy  of  this  volume.  Anyone  will  find  the 
book  a source  of  inspiration,  spiritual  help, 
and  refreshment. 

Dr.  Shoemaker  was  both  prophetic  and 
compassionate  in  his  ministry.  His  sermons 
were  simple  but  profound.  There  are  fifteen 
choice  sermons  in  the  book  divided  into 
three  major  parts:  Are  You,  Yourself,  in 
Trouble?  Jesus  Christ  Is  the  Answer,  and 
What  the  Holy  Spirit  Can  Do.  This  book 
will  serve  as  a stimulation  and  challenge 
to  one’s  faith. — Howard  J.  Zehr. 


The  Bible  Through  the  Ages,  by  H.  T. 
Frank,  C.  W.  Swain  & C.  Candbv.  World 
Publishing  Co.  1967.  246  pp.  $15.00. 

The  Bible  Through  the  Ages  is  a large- 
page  illustrated  panorama  of  the  Book  of 
Books.  The  story  of  the  Jewish  nation  and 
early  church  is  retold  briefly  in  a lively 
manner  along  with  how  the  Bible  as  a book 
came  to  be  written,  copied,  distributed,  used 
as  a textbook  of  faith  and  worship,  printed, 
and  finally  its  creative  influence  in  western 
civilization  is  surveyed.  The  narrative  is 
skillfully  illustrated  with  175  Bible-related 
pictures  collected  from  art  sources  through- 
out the  world,  many  of  them  reproduced  in 
their  full  color.  — Gerald  C.  Studer. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles  . 

It  seems  as  if  Mennonites  know  far  too  little 
about  the  nature  of  Christianity  as  interpersonal 
and  the  nature  of  agape  (Christlike)  love.  I be- 
lieve this  is  well  illustrated  in  a number  of  articles 
carried  in  the  Gospel  Herald  in  recent  issues.  Let 
me  illustrate. 

In  the  May  14  issue  the  article  for  discussion 
was  “Hemming  and  Hawing.”  In  this  article  the 
author  denounced  the  wearing  of  mini-skirts,  and 
then  proceeded  to  assume  that  the  character  of  a 
person  was  involved  as  well.  Now  it  is  true  that 
the  personality  and  “quality  of  a person  is  par- 
tially revealed  in  what  he  (she)  wears,  just  as  it 
is  in  what  he  says.  (See  James  3.)  However,  the 
folly  of  judging  a person  from  only  one  aspect  of 
life,  i.e.,  what  one  wears,  is  indeed  dangerous,  as 
I well  found  out.  Recently  at  a meeting  of  Chris- 
tian psychologists,  a college  student,  wearing  a 
skirt  which  the  article  would  label  immodest,  gave 
a stirring  commentary  on  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianitv  on  college  campuses,  which  no  Mennonite 
could  dispute.  My  "first  impression"  was  thus 
totally  crushed. 

Also  in  the  May  14  issue.  Nelson  Kauffman  calls 
us  to  think  a good  deal  more  seriously  about  our 
comments  about  our  church  leaders.  Many  of  the 
observations  made  above  apply  here,  but  pri- 
marily, let  us  stop  judging  other  persons  severely, 
particularly  on  the  basis  of  weak  evidence  (hear- 
say),  especially  on  issues  involving  opinion. 

Now  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  interper- 
sonal relations  and  agape ? Just  this — Christianity 
is  first  and  foremost  a religion  of  interpersonal 
relations  (first  to  God  and  then  to  our  fellow- 


LET'S  TALK  ABOUT  EXTREMISM  by  Edgar  Metzler 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  not  to 
label  people,  but  to  identify  tendencies 
in  attitudes,  patterns  of  thought,  and 
expressions  to  which  all  of  us  are 
tempted  whether  we  be  religious  or 
political.  The  author  concludes  with  a 
section  on  resources  for  preventing  and 
combating  extremism.  Written  from  a 
Christian  point  of  view.  A good  book  to 
dear  up  some  of  the  foggy  areas  over 
which  we  argue.  35c 
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men).  Christ  made  this  very  clear  in  His  New 
Testament  ministry.  The  basis  for  these  relation- 
ships is  agape  (giving,  unselfish,  other-centered) 
love.  Thus,  what  we  really  need  to  concern  our- 
selves with  is  not  what  kind  of  clothes  one  wears 
(within  decency),  or  what  idiosyncrasies  of  theology 
he  may  hold,  but  rather  with  the  upbuilding  of 
one  another  as  members  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
This  demands  love,  a giving,  sacrificing  love  that 
is  recognized  not  only  by  our  brothers  in  Christ, 
but  by  the  unsaved  as  well.  The  New  Testament 
is  quite  explicit  here,  for  it  is  by  love  that  Chris- 
tians are  to  be  recognized  (Jn.  13:35),  not  by  cul- 
tural distinctiveness.  It  is  a sad  (and  non-biblical) 
commentary  on  the  church  if  it  must  distinguish 
itself  on  the  basis  of  clothes  worn,  food  eaten, 
style  of  church  building,  or  the  nature  of  the  wor- 
ship service.  Are  these  attributes  of  love? 

The  answer  is  yes.  Now  while  1 am  not  calling 
for  indecency  and  immodesty,  the  real  question 
is  not,  Is  a mini-skirt  right  or  wrong?  as  the 
article  implies,  but  rather.  Will  the  wearing  of  a 
mini-skirt  hinder  someone  else  from  coming  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  by  evoking  sinful  thoughts  or 
immoral  behavior?  That  is,  love,  not  law  (which 
we  all  know  we  have  lived  by  too  long),  is  the 
criterion  of  behavior.  Thus  the  question  is 
not  whether  or  not  to  criticize  our  church  leaders, 
but  How  can  we  articulate  to  them  our  concerns 
in  helping  the  church  to  move  ahead  in  its  mis- 
sion? With  love  on  both  sides,  constructive  dia- 
logue can  result  and  the  best  way  to  make  our 
witness  of  agape  visible  will  be  reached.  We  must 
work  full  speed  ahead  at  the  mission  of  reconcil- 
iation and  redemption  in  our  world.  A proud  and 
selfish  membership  will  not  be  able  to  do  this. 

Thus  I challenge  the  writers  for  this  publica- 
tion to  be  positive  (see  May  21  issue)  with  re- 
spect to  how  to  live  and  work  with  agape  love  on 
the  interpersonal  level. — Duane  Kauffmann,  Go- 
shen, Ind 

Following  the  timely  discussion  on  the  mini- 
skirt and  immodest  dress,  I would  like  to  add  a 
few  Scriptures,  not  often  quoted,  that  indicate 
that  God  can  be  pleased  or  displeased  with  man’s 
behavior  in  dress. 

In  Zeph.  1:8  we  read,  "And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  sacrifice,  that  1 
will  punish  the  princes,  and  the  king’s  children, 
and  all  such  as  are  clothed  with  strange  apparel.” 

“The  woman  shall  not  wear  that  which  per- 
taineth  unto  a man,  neither  shall  a man  put  on 
a woman’s  garment:  for  all  that  do  so  are  abom- 
ination unto  the  Lord  thy  God"  (Deut.  22:5). 

“And,  behold,  there  met  him  a woman  with 
the  attire  of  an  harlot,  and  subtil  of  heart” 
(Prov.  7:10). 

“And  the  woman  was  arrayed  in  purple  and 
scarlet  colour,  and  decked  with  gold  and  precious 
stones  and  pearls,  having  a golden  cup  in  her 
hand  full  of  abominations  and  filthiness  of  her 
fornication”  (Rev.  17:4). 

Before  the  wicked  Jezebel’s  tragic  death  she 
“painted  her  face,  and  tired  her  head”  as  found 
in  verse  30  of  2 Kings  9. 

Then  we  have  the  familiar  Scripture  on  the 
positive  side: 

“Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be  that  outward 
adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of 
gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel;  but  let  it  be  the 
hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not 
corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great 
price.  For  after  this  manner  in  the  old  time  the 
holy  women  also,  who  trusted  in  God,  adorned 
themselves,  being  in  subjection  unto  their  own 
husbands”  (1  Pet.  3:3-5).  This  is  one  phase  of  a 
Christian  woman’s  life. — Mrs.  Reist  R.  Mummau, 
Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

The  prophets  have  spoken! 

I have  read  every  article  in  your  special  issue, 
“The  Church  and  the  Urban  Crisis”  (June  18). 
These  messages  are  a heaven-sent  warning  call- 


ing us  to  repentance  and  action,  if  we  will  listen. 
We  as  Mennonites  and  as  a nation  are  under 
judgment.  But  many  tend  to  close  eyes  and  ears 
to  the  meaning  of  today’s  events. 

God  is  telling  us  that  we  have  only  a very 
brief  reprieve  from  the  forfeiture  of  our  selfish 
ease,  affluence,  and  freedoms.  God  is  allowing 
today’s  events  as  precursors  of  total  judgment. 
Let  no  person  or  group  or  location  think  they 
will  be  spared.  “The  time  has  come  for  the 
judgment  to  begin,  and  God’s  own  people  are  the 
first  to  be  judged”  (1  Pet.  4:17,  TEV).  Thank 
you  for  the  many  timely  articles  and  features  of 
the  Gospel  Herald. — John  F.  Garber,  Scottdale, 
Pa 

Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Dayton,  Robert  T.  and  Doris  (Kratz),  Hilltown, 
Pa,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Deborah,  Mav 
13,  1968. 

Ebersole,  Daniel  and  Esther  (Risser),  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  sixth  child,  third  son,  Darrel  Lynn,  June  7, 
1968. 

Helmuth,  William  and  Corrine  (Steffen),  Louis- 
ville, Ohio,  second  daughter,  Janine  Renae,  May 
9,  1968. 

Kanagy,  Leroy  and  Delores  (Walters),  Allens- 
ville.  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Angela 
Lynnette,  Apr.  29,  1968. 

Kauffman,  Dwaine  D.  and  Sherry  H.  (Hochstet- 
ler),  Minot,  N.D.,  first  child,  Orlin  J.,  Apr.  22, 
1968. 

Lembke,  Murray  and  Rosalyn  (Greenwood),  Ay- 
ton,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Lori 
Lillian,  Apr.  24,  1968. 

Maust,  James  and  Freda  (Swartzendruber),  Bay 
Port,  Mich.,  second  child,  first  son,  Barrv  Dwight, 
May  27,  1968. 

Miller,  Larry  and  Elnor  (Miller),  Louisville,  Ohio, 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Tammy  Ruth,  May 
28,  1968. 

Miller,  Robert  and  Mazie  (Oswald),  Canton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  lay  Whitney,  June  3,  1968. 

Nolt,  James  and  Linda  (Martin),  Manheim,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Lynette  Denise,  June 
6,  1968. 

Stoltzfus,  Daniel  and  Ruth  (Weaver),  Lancaster, 
Pa,  second  daughter,  Karen  Denise,  Mav  27, 
1968. 

Swartzendruber,  Stanley  J.  and  Virginia  (Roth), 
Estacada,  Ore.,  seventh  child,  second  son,  Tedric 
James,  May  31,  1968. 

Troyer,  Willis  and  Nancy  (Beachy),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Kristal  June, 
June  3,  1968. 

Witmer,  Dean  and  Carolyn  (Hively),  Colum- 
biana, Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Paula 
Faith,  May  23,  1968. 

Yoder,  Don  and  Hazel,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  fifth 
child,  fourth  son,  Brian  Scott,  May  27,  1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bingham — Rose. — Gary  Bingham,  Bedford,  Pa., 
and  Kathy  Rose,  Schellsburg,  Pa.,  Pleasant  View 
cong.,  by  Charles  Shetler,  June  8,  1968. 

Burkholder — Emmert. — Donald  Burkholder, 

Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Chicago  Avenue  cong.,  and 
Carolyn  Emmert,  Sweet  Home  (Ore.)  cong.,  by 
Samuel  Janzen,  May  18,  1968. 

Butler — Kauffman. — Curtis  Butler,  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  Betty  Kauffman,  Portland,  Ore.,  Zion 


cong.,  by  Paul  Brunner,  June  8,  1968. 

Jaberg — Hershberger.— -Clair  Jaberg,  Walnut 
Creek  (Ohio)  cong.,  and  Vivian  Hershberger, 
Louisville,  Ohio,  Beech  cong.,  by  Wayne  North, 
June  8,  1968. 

Kurtz — Martin. — Leon  M.  Kurtz,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
New  Holland  cong.,  and  Mary  Louise  Martin, 
Stevens,  Pa.,  Martindale  cong.,  by  J.  Paul  Gray- 
bill,  June  15,  1968. 

Landis — Myer. — J.  Richard  Landis,  New  Prov- 
idence, Pa.,  Byerland  cong.,  and  Jean  Myer,  New 
Providence  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Clayton  L.  Keener,  June 
8,  1968. 

Lehman — Yoder. — Allan  Dean  Lehman,  Holl- 
sopple.  Pa.,  Thomas  cong.,  and  Vivian  Marie 
Yoder,  Boswell.  Pa.,  Headrick  cong.,  by  Aldus  J. 
Wingard  and  Clarence  Alwine,  June  2,  1968 

Martin — Hostetter.  Earl  S.  Martin,  New  Holland, 
Pa,  and  Patricia  Faye  Hostetter,  Harrisonburg, 
Va,  bv  Joseph  Chau  and  Le  Chau,  in  Vietnam, 
Mar.  23,  1968. 

Martin — Kirkendall. — Benjamin  F.  Martin, 

Crestview  (Fla.)  cong.,  and  Eva  Kirkendall,  Knox- 
ville (Tenn.)  cong.,  bv  Mahlon  L.  Blosser,  June 
8,  1968. 

Meyers — Billmeyer. — George  Meyers  and 

Annafave  Billmeyer,  both  of  Cumberland,  Md., 
La  Vale  cong.,  by  Curtis  D.  Godshall,  May  18, 
1968. 

Miller — Miller — John  Leroy  Miller,  Cochranton, 
Pa.,  Maple  Glen  cong.,  and  Sara  Lue  Miller,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  Forks  cong.,  by  Sylvester  R.  Haar- 
er,  June  8,  1968. 

Self — Miller. — Michael  L.  Self  and  Karen  A. 
Miller,  both  of  Mishawaka,  Ind,,  at  La  Vale  (Md.) 
Church  by  Curtis  D.  Godshall,  June  1,  1968. 

Watkins — Hoover. — Curtis  Watkins,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  Church  of  God,  and  Lizzie  Hoover,  Terre 
Hill,  Pa.,  Goodville,  Pa.,  cong.,  bv  J.  Lester  Gray- 
bill,  May  24,  1968. 

Will— Shaffer. — Ronald  Will,  Grottoes,  Va., 
and  Esther  Shaffer,  Mt.  Crawford,  Va.,  Chicago 
Avenue  cong.,  by  Samuel  Janzen,  June  8,  1968. 

Zook — Yoder. — Lee  J.  Zook,  Belleville,  Pa., 
Allensville  cong.,  and  Edith  S.  Yoder,  Belleville, 
Pa,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Waldo  E.  Miller, 
June  1,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bontrager,  D.  Y.,  son  of  Jonas  and  Katie 
(Yoder)  Bontrager,  was  bom  near  Haven,  Kan., 
Aug.  5,  1889;  died  at  his  home,  May  4,  1968; 
aged  78  y.  8 m.  29  d.  On  Mar..  10,  1912,  he  was 
married  to  Susan  Nisley,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  8 sons  and  4 daughters  (J.  D.,  Ida 
Yoder,  Abe,  Dan,  Roy,  Ira,  Clara  Yoder,  Eli, 
David,  Mae  Popp,  Emma  Lou  Eastin,  and  Glenn), 
25  grandchildren,  14  great-grandchildren,  4 
brothers  (D.  K.,  Felty,  Levi,  and  Eli),  and  2 sis- 
ters (Mary  Yoder  and  Sarah  Miller).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Yoder  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  May  7,  with  Edward  Yutzy 
and  Alva  Swartzendruber  officiating. 

Godshall,  Harry  R.,  son  of  William  K.  and 
Mary  (Rosenberger)  Godshall,  was  bom  in  Hat- 
field Twp.,  Pa.,  Jan.  22,  1878;  died  at  Grand 
View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  June  5,  1968;  aged 
90  y.  4 m.  14  d.  He  was  preceded  in  death 
bv  5 brothers  and  sisters.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Rockhill  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  June  9,  with  Clinton  Landis  and 
Merrill  Landis  officiating. 

Hartzler,  Corrine,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Salina  (Yoder)  Beiler,  was  horn  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
June  20,  1891;  died  at  Lewistown,  Pa.,  from 
cancer,  Mar.  24,  1968;  aged  76  y.  9 m.  4 d.  On 
July  12,  1958,  she  was  married  to  Levi  Hartzler, 
who  died  Apr.  22,  1961.  Previous  marriages 
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were  to  Sam  Plank  and  Harry  Smucker  Sur- 
viving are  7 children  (Don,  Phyllis  Fritz,  Philip, 
Warren,  William,  Betty — Mrs.  Jim  Stuter,  and 
Sam).  She  was  a member  of  the  Maple  Grove 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Lewis- 
town,  with  Waldo  E.  Miller  officiating. 

Knepp,  Emma  E.,  daughter  of  Albert  and 
Ida  (Worrell)  Bonson,  was  bom  near  Reedsville, 
Pa.  Oct.  15,  1891;  died  at  her  home  near 
Reedsville,  May  28,  1968;  aged  76  y.  7 m.  13  d. 
On  Mar.  1,  1911,  she  was  married  to  Charles 
W.  Knepp,  who  died  Oct.  21,  1961.  Surviving 
are  4 children  (Paul,  Gilbert,  Mabel — Mrs. 
Frank  McCoy,  and  Lois — Mrs.  Ronald  Middles- 
worth),  11  grandchildren,  9 great-grandchildren, 
and  one  sister.  One  son  (William)  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Barrville 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Bohn 
Funeral  Home,  Reedsville,  May  31,  with  Elam 
H.  Glick  officiating;  interment  in  Maple  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Lehman,  John  Allen,  son  of  Marvin  and  Oleta 
(Miller)  Lehman,  was  bom  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  May 
6,  1951;  died  while  swimming  near  Wilmot,  Ohio, 
June  12,  1968;  aged  17  y.  1 m.  6 d.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  parents,  one  sister  (Joann),  and  grand- 
parents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben  Hofstetter  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sommer).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Kidron  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  16,  with  Bill  Detweiler,  Reuben  Hof- 
stetter, and  Isaac  Zuercher  officiating. 

Miller,  Brian  Scott,  son  of  Lester  and  Sharon 
(Walker)  Miller,  of  Orrville,  Ohio,  was  bom  Apr. 
14,  1968;  died  at  Dunlap  Hospital,  May  27,  1968; 
aged  1 m.  13  d.  Surviving  besides  his  parents 
are  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enos  Miller 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Roderick)  and  great- 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Cox).  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Desvoignes  Funeral 
Home,  Mt.  Eaton,  May  29,  with  Reuben  Hof- 
stetter officiating;  interment  in  Kidron  Church 
Cemetery. 

Plank,  Mildred  Marvene,  daughter  of  Ches- 
ter and  Bertha  (Good)  Norris,  was  bom  near 
Bremen,  Ohio,  Aug.  19,  1924;  died  of  a heart 
attack,  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  Apr.  25,  1968;  aged 
43  v.  8 m.  6 d.  On  Mar.  20,  1947,  she  was 
married  to  Roy  Stanley  Plank,  who  survives.  Al- 
so surviving  are  3 daughters  (Beverly,  Vera, 
and  Roberta),  one  son  (Stephen),  and  her  mother 
and  stepfather  (Bertha  and  Milton  Headings). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Turkey  Run  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  28,  with 
Carl  Wesselhoeft  and  Donald  Plank  officiating. 

Roth,  Benjamin  J.,  son  of  Henry  and  Mary 
(Guth)  Roth,  was  born  near  Flanagan,  111.,  Feb. 
28,  1895;  died  at  Memorial  Hospital,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  June  12,  1968;  aged  73  v.  3 m.  11  d.  On 
Apr.  30,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Martha 

Schweitzer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
children  (Merton  and  Elaine — Mrs.  Maynard  Eash), 
8 grandchildren,  and  6 sisters  (Elsie — Mrs.  Perry 
Trover,  Lydia — Mrs.  Noah  Graber,  Anna — Mrs. 
William  Beckler,  Ida,  Mary — Mrs.  Emery  Wenger, 
and  Clara — Mrs.  Jake  Rensberger).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (Raymond)  and  3 broth- 
ers (Alvin  H.,  Ezra,  and  Clarence  C.).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  June  14,  with  Vernon 
S.  Gerig,  Willard  Leichtv,  and  Robert  Hartzler 
officiating. 

Steckle,  Daniel  S.,  son  of  Menno  and  Eliza- 
beth (Shantz)  Steckle,  was  born  in  Stanley  Twp., 
Feb.  14,  1895;  died  at  Clinton  Public  Hospital, 
June  6,  1968;  aged  73  v.  3 m.  23  d.  He  was 
married  to  Lydia  Gingerich,  who  died  in  1934. 
On  Nov.  9,  1939,  he  was  married  to  Seleda 
Shantz,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 chil- 
dren (William,  Paul,  James,  Esther,  Feme,  and 
Marv),  4 grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Menno, 
Allan,  Oliver,  and  Asa),  and  4 sisters  (Magdalena, 
Hannah,  Celinda,  and  Mary).  One  daughter  (Ruth) 
preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Zurich  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  8,  with  Ephraim  Gingerich  officiating; 
interment  in  Goshen  Line  Mennonite  Cemetery. 
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Extending  the  Mission 

By  J.  D.  Graber  to  Bihar  and  Nepal 


Sometimes  a missionary  goes  10,000  miles  from  home  in 
response  to  the  Great  Commission  and  then  finds  it  difficult 
to  go  another  ten  miles.  We  never  get  to  the  end  of  the 
Great  Commission.  The  ends  of  the  earth  are  always  still 
beyond,  challenging  us  ever  forward. 

We  felt  something  of  this  in  the  late  ’30’ s at  Dhamtari, 
India.  We  had  come  there  in  1899  and  we  were  still  there. 
We  began  to  feel  that  we  had  settled  down.  We  felt  that 
the  church  also  was  not  being  faced  with  the  challenge  to 
move  on  and  out  in  evangelism,  and  our  own  settling  down 
in  security  was,  in  part,  responsible  for  something  of  a 
mood  of  stagnation  and  immobility. 

So,  by  1939  we  made  investigative  trips  to  various  fields 
in  the  central,  Hindi-speaking  areas  of  India.  We  decided 
that  since  we  already  knew  Hindi  and  since  the  area  in 


J.  D.  Graber  is  former  missionary  to  India  and  executive  secretary  of  the  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  He  served  a six-month  term  in  Bihar  in  late 
1967  and  is  currently  involved  in  deputation  for  the  Board. 


which  that  language  is  spoken  is  so  large,  there  would  have 
to  be  a compelling  reason  for  us  to  enter  an  area  where 
Hindi  was  not  known. 

The  Move  to  Bihar 

By  late  1940  the  S.  J.  Hostetler  family,  and  in  the  next 
year  the  M.  C.  Vogts,  moved  to  Kodarma  in  southwest 
Bihar,  about  500  miles  northeast  of  the  Dhamtari  field.  The 
British  Churches  of  Christ  had  earlier  assumed  that  this  area 
was  their  responsibility.  But  not  being  able  to  evangelize  it, 
they  were  happy  to  see  a sister  mission  move  in. 

It  was  in  1946  that  the  British  Churches  of  Christ  Mission 
suggested  that  Mennonites  take  over  from  them  an  area  of 
their  field  in  the  Palamau  district,  about  100  miles  to  the 
southwest.  Because  of  postwar  depression  in  England,  the 
churches  were  not  able  to  raise  sufficient  funds,  forcing  the 
mission  to  retrench.  This  opened  to  us  a more  promising 
field  next  to  the  very  large  churches  in  the  adjoining  Ranchi 
district.  The  area  was  largely  populated  by  Oraon  and 
Munda  tribesmen. 

In  describing  these  people  S.  J.  Hostetler  wrote  in  1940, 
“They  are  much  more  self-sufficient,  economically,  than 
low-caste  people  in  general.  They  are  honest,  dependable, 
and  in  general  a class  of  people  pleasant  to  work  with. 
They  are  not  nearly  as  much  addicted  to  idol  worship  as 
regular  caste  Hindus.  However,  strong  drink  is  a problem 
necessary  to  deal  with  among  them.” 

Forward  with  the  Work 

In  this  new  field  the  work  has  gone  forward  in  a good 
way.  Four  stations  have  been  occupied:  Chandwa,  Latehar, 
Bathet,  and  Satbarwa.  They  are  spaced  at  approximately 
20-mile  intervals  along  a blacktop  road,  and  the  churches  are 
located  in  the  villages  surrounding  each  station.  These  are 
mostly  small  groups  of  believers,  almost  entirely  from  among 
the  Oraon  tribal  group.  They  continue  in  their  same  rural 
occupations,  earning  their  own  livelihood.  They  are  indeed  a 
people  of  integrity  and  industry,  as  Hostetler  said,  and  the 
liquor  problem  continues  to  be  a concern. 

In  1965  a failure  of  the  monsoon  rains  brought  crop  fail- 
ure to  the  area.  When  the  rains  failed  still  more  completely 
in  1966,  severe  famine  conditions  prevailed  over  a large  part 
of  southern  Bihar  and  the  adjoining  provinces.  Our  own 
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J.  D.  Graber,  author  and  former  administrator  of  MCC  relief  in  Bihar, 
India,  discusses  lists  of  persons  eligible  to  receive  emergency  food 
rations  with  the  Indian  director  in  Latehar  district. 


Palamau  district  was  in  the  epicenter  of  the  affected  area. 
This  has  been  a severe  trial  for  the  self-sufficiency  of  the 
churches  in  the  district  because  the  Christians  had  to  be- 
come largely  dependent  on  famine  relief  for  survival.  The 
positive  aspect,  however,  is  the  enhancement  of  the  Chris- 
tian image  that  occurred  with  the  vast  famine  relief  program 
that  literally  saved  many  thousands  from  certain  starvation. 
The  program  was  managed  by  the  mission  and  implemented 
in  many,  many  villages  through  the  local  Christian  group. 

The  encouraging  feature  of  the  Bihar  Mennonite  Church 
is  that  the  people  are  still  turning  to  Christ.  The  tribal 
people  look  to  the  Christian  faith  as  their  only  way  of 
salvation.  During  February  and  March  of  this  year  some  50 
persons  were  received  into  the  church  fellowship  by  baptism. 

An  excellent  bookstore  in  the  city  of  Ranchi  and  a well- 
developed  hospital  complex  at  Satbarwa  have  grown  up  in 
the  intervening  years.  Both  institutions,  which  are  of  excel- 
lent quality  in  nurture  and  evangelism  as  well  as  in  health 
services,  contribute  important  elements  of  strength  for  Chris- 
tian witness  and  church  building  in  the  south  Bihar  district. 

Nepal  Beckons  Despite  Opposition 

Nepal  is  a long,  narrow  country  stretched  along  the  south- 
ern slope  of  the  great  Himalayan  ranges  on  the  northeastern 
border  of  India.  Until  about  ten  years  ago  Nepal  was  a 
closed  country.  Europeans  especially  were  not  permitted  to 
set  foot  within  her  borders.  A break  in  the  old  tradition 
occurred  when  the  king  declared  his  independence  from  the 


ruling  Rana  group  and  decided  to  take  the  country  into  the 
twentieth  century. 

About  that  time  Dr.  Robert  Fleming,  an  ornithologist, 
received  permission  to  gather  bird  specimens  in  Nepal.  Mrs. 
Fleming,  a medical  doctor,  accompanied  him,  and  while  her 
husband  looked  for  birds,  she  conducted  clinics  in  the  villages. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  western  medicine  had  come  to 
this  country.  This  service  was  so  much  appreciated  that  the 
king  invited  the  Flemings  to  establish  a medical  mission,  and 
thus  the  country  of  Nepal  was  opened  to  Christian  missions. 
Thus  missions  were  brought  in,  as  someone  aptly  remarked, 
“on  the  wings  of  a bird.  ” 

This  was  a critical  time  for  missions.  If  word  had  gone 
abroad  that  Nepal  was  open  to  missions,  there  could  have 
been  a considerable  influx  of  many  missions  and  churches 
and,  in  so  small  a country,  the  danger  of  divisive  confusion. 
So  The  United  Mission  to  Nepal  was  born.  Ten  or  12  mis- 
sions and  churches,  including  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, were  charter  members.  One  of  the  numerous  palaces  in 
Katmandu  was  rented,  and  hospital  service  was  begun.  Every 
time  a major  operation  was  done,  they  were  making  history. 
It  was  the  first  time  this  operation  had  been  done  in  Nepal. 

Later  a school  of  nursing  was  opened.  Primary  schools,  a 
high  school,  a technical  institute,  and  two  more  hospitals 
have  been  built.  By  now  there  are  20  missions  and  church 
organizations  in  the  United  Mission  with  missionaries  from 
ten  different  countries. 

A church  is  emerging  in  Nepal  even  though  foreign  mis- 
sionaries are  not  permitted  to  evangelize  directly.  Nepalese 
and  Indian  nationals  are  more  free  to  engage  in  direct 
evangelism  and  church  service,  even  though  the  law  still 
prescribes  that  anyone  who  changes  his  religion  shall  suffer 
imprisonment  for  one  year,  and  anyone  who  baptizes  another 
into  a new  faith  shall  receive  a six-year  sentence. 

But  quietly  and  unobtrusively,  like  yeast  in  a lump,  the 
gospel  is  spreading,  and  the  church  is  enlarging.  The  mission 
gives  the  message  through  deed,  making  it  possible  for  others 
to  be  there  and  give  the  same  message  by  word.  □ 


Nursing  and  expectant  mothers  and  children  received  top  priority  in 
obtaining  food  at  one  of  the  21  Mennonite  Central  Committee-spon- 
sored kitchens  in  Bihar.  More  than  4,200  persons  were  fed  daily  by 
MCC,  the  relief  and  service  agency  of  the  Mennonite  churches  of  North 
America. 
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Tent  Setting 

Some  are  seeing  church  camping  increasingly  as  an  im- 
portant setting  for  Christian  education.  This  is  true  not  only 
because  camping  itself  is  providing  a wide  range  of  options 
now  but  also  because  the  situation  in  our  congregations  and 
communities  has  changed  radically  in  the  last  several  years. 

The  once  largely  rural  community  with  a Mennonite  meet- 
inghouse in  the  comer  of  a cornfield  is  becoming  surrounded 
with  new  houses.  The  people  who  attend  on  Sunday  are 
employed  in  dozens  of  different  types  of  occupations.  It  is 
difficult  therefore  to  develop  an  education  program  in  the 
congregation  which  meets  the  needs  of  all.  Even  the  persons 
leading  various  aspects  of  the  Christian  education  program 
find  it  difficult  to  meet  in  a lengthy  series  of  training 
sessions.  In  MCCE  offices  we  are  counseled  repeatedly  to 
prepare  courses  of  shorter  duration  because  congregations 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  a series  running  for  as  much  as  ten 
weeks. 

Shift  work  is  part  of  the  problem.  Some  persons  whose 
work  schedule  is  determined  by  the  computer  and  the  current 
demand  for  a product  find  that  for  weeks  they  cannot  attend 
a single  meeting  of  the  brotherhood.  The  same  is  true  for 
those  whose  work  takes  them  away  from  the  community  for 
long  stints  and  to  great  distances.  More  persons  are  involved 
in  services  such  as  nursing  which  require  Sunday  work.  In 
many  homes  both  husband  and  wife  work  on  schedules  that 
do  not  mesh.  Young  people  are  away  in  school  or  service. 

In  the  search  to  find  a way  to  take  seriously  the  need  of 
God’s  people  for  “gatheredness”  every  live  option  is  being 
explored.  The  less  traditional  ask,  “Why  do  we  need  to  keep 
on  meeting  at  the  time  determined  by  the  cows  which  had  to 
be  milked  before  we  went  to  church?”  Others  find  camping 
or  the  church  camp  a way  to  “have  church.”  Some  congre- 
gations are  investing  in  campsites  themselves. 

The  camp  setting  provides  opportunity  for  depth  experi- 
ences. Church  councils  and  other  leadership  groups  can  meet 
occasionally  for  three-day  meetings  and  then  not  meet  again 
for  three  months.  Members  get  to  know  each  other  in  con- 
gregational retreats  in  a way  never  experienced  in  years  of 
45-minute  Sunday  school  encounters.  Families  enjoy  learning 
together  in  the  camp  setting.  Intergenerational  gaps  can  be 
bridged  there. 

This  summer  more  church  campgrounds  than  ever  will  be 
active.  More  Mennonite  trailers  will  be  pulled  around  and 
more  umbrella  tents  will  go  up.  Instead  of  simply  “getting 
away  from  it  all,”  let’s  make  the  most  out  of  this  oppor- 
tunity for  Christian  growth. — Arnold  Cressman. 
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My  Prayer 

Father  of  us  all, 

My  heart  is  stirred 
So  that  I cannot  sit. 

I cannot  kneel. 

I can  only  rise 
And  in  restless  spirit 
Raise  my  hands 
To  You — 

As  those  do * 

Who  are  the  objects  of  hate 
And  hopelessness. 

How  many  more  will  die 
By  the  swords  of  injustice, 
By  the  bullets  of  hate, 

By  the  bombs  of  revenge, 
Before  we  learn  to  love 
And  live  as  brethren? 

How  can  I better  learn 
To  bleed  with  those 
Who  bear  the  brunt 
Of  prejudice  and  hate? 
Give  me  my  Savior s heart 
To  enter  the  life  of  others, 
To  serve, 

To  die 

In  fulfilling  Your  purpose. 
Amen. 


On  Catching  a Frog 

It  happened  years  and  years  ago.  There  had  been  a warm 
summer  rain  and  that  evening  the  tree  frogs  were  croaking, 
as  were  the  “peepers”  in  the  ditch  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
One  frog  seemed  to  have  a much  louder  voice  than  the 
others.  Finally,  with  the  aid  of  a flashlight,  we  located  him 
inside  one  of  the  pipe  fence  posts.  Little  Niece  asked  to  see 
him  and  when  the  flashlight  revealed  him  she  said,  “Uncle, 
get  him  for  me.” 

How  could  it  be  done?  It  proved  to  be  simple.  A pitcher 
of  water  did  it  and  soon  Little  Niece  had  the  tiny  frog  in 
her  hand.  She  held  him  for  a moment  and  then  let  him  go. 

It  makes  me  think  of  other  things — our  “croaking”  prob- 
lems. Our  doubts,  our  fears,  mistrust  of  friends — all  those 
negatives  that  nag.  Maybe  we  can  float  them  out  too.  With 
what?  Well,  what  is  water  in  the  Scriptures?  Nothing  less 
than  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  can  float  those  things 
out  by  taking  their  place. — J.  Paul  Sauder. 
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Editorial 


Reflections  on  Relief  Sales,  etc. 


Since  writing  the  Relief  Sales  editorial  and  receiving  the 
abundance  of  responses,  some  have  suggested  that  I might 
write  another  editorial  expressing  my  viewpoint  now. 

Response  to  the  editorial  certainly  shows  that  we  gave  a 
good  long  look  at  what  we  are  doing.  This  in  itself  is  usually 
an  excellent  thing  to  do.  I will  not  love  any  brother  less, 
even  when  viewpoints  or  approaches  may  differ.  Rather,  I 
will  continue  to  praise  God  for  all  who  are  concerned  about 
God  s will  and  God’s  children.  This  is  my  concern  also. 

One  challenge  of  the  critics  of  the  editorial  has  remained 
unanswered.  And  I have  been  doing  a lot  of  thinking  about 
it.  This  is  the  challenge  to  those  who  do  not  participate  in 
relief  sales  to  do  as  much  in  helping  the  suffering.  It  is  one 
thing  to  question  an  approach  which  is  doing  something 
while  doing  nothing  ourselves. 

This  editor  was  blamed  with  all  kinds  of  evil  intent  and 
practice  in  writing  the  editorial.  Some  suggested  that  I was 
against  helping  the  needy,  that  I probably  never  contributed 
or  really  contribute  little  toward  the  church  and  the  needs 
of  the  world,  and  that  I was  wrong  in  questioning  the 
sincere  motives  and  good  deeds  of  others.  A rereading  of 
the  editorial  may  help  clarify  such  claims. 

Who  can  claim  to  have  the  compassion  of  Christ  and  fail 
to  hear  the  heart-rending  cry  of  the  homeless,  helpless, 
and  hungry?  Who  can  have  a knowledge  of  Christ’s  will  to 
care  and  bear  and  share  without  a willing  response  to  reach 
out  in  a more  and  more  responsible  stewardship?  Who  can 
claim  to  be  Holy  Spirit  guided,  yet  not  yield  to  His  yearn- 
ings for  the  Christian  to  demonstrate  his  devotion  to  Christ 
by  caring  as  Christ  cared? 

Yes,  I’ve  thought  a lot  about  our  giving  and  lack  of 
sacrifice  over  the  years.  We  give  the  leftovers,  the  excess 
money,  that  we  can  easily  spare,  that  which  next  month 
we  do  not  notice  having  given.  I’ve  thought  about  the 
accusation  that  we  are  giving  less  in  comparison  to  income 
than  in  the  depth  of  the  depression.  And  today  I received 
a letter  which  says,  “Mennonites  have  little  to  be  proud  of 
when  they  discover  that  they  give  less  than  5 percent  of 
their  income  to  the  total  ministries  of  the  church,  especially 
when  we  could  give  four  times  as  much. 

“In  1967  relief  sales  brought  in  $90,000  to  MCC.  If 
North  American  Mennonites  had  averaged  giving  only  $1.00 
per  member  more  for  relief,  we  would  have  raised  two  and 
one-half  times  as  much  money  as  was  realized  from  relief 
sales.” 

That’s  the  point  I tried  to  make  and  the  one  I would  still 
like  to  see  stressed.  Such  a statement  does  not  depreciate 
relief  sales.  It  draws  us  up  short  in  our  stewardship. 

So  I admit  that  those  who  sponsor  relief  sales  have  a good 
point  when  they  say,  “What  are  you  doing  so  that  more  is 


shared  for  the  suffering?  Until  you  do  something  comparable 
you  have  little  to  say!” 

It’s  a good  question  which  I'm  going  to  try  to  answer 
personally  in  a better  way  than  in  the  past.  I have  believed 
that  the  tithe  is  only  the  starting  point  for  the  Christian. 
I have  believed  that  the  Christian  seeks  to  move  beyond 
the  tithe  as  far  as  possible.  And  I am  challenged  to  do  more 
than  I have  in  the  past. 

Without  a doubt  this  challenge  could  easily  be  answered, 
and  I am  sure  to  the  joy  of  all,  if  we  as  members  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  decided  now  to  commit  ourselves  to  give 
an  additional  one,  or  five  or  ten  or  more  dollars  for  relief 
this  next  year.  In  such  a time  of  affluence  and  world  need 
I believe  we  not  only  must  respond  but  we  will  respond  to 
a greater  extent. 

A few  days  ago  I received  a letter  stating  that  a ten-cent 
can  of  dog  food  is  a delicious  meal  in  sections  of  our  Ameri- 
can cities.  Some  no  doubt  saw  the  TV  program  which  por- 
trayed areas  in  the  U.S.  where  a one-year-old  child,  because 
of  starvation,  weighed  less  than  at  birth,  where  an  eleven- 
vear-old  girl  was  arrested  for  prostitution  to  which  she 
turned  to  get  money  to  buy  food,  and  where  children  ex- 
perience a living  death  as  they  exist  on  gravy  and  water. 

Beyond  this  is  the  tremendous  need  of  other  countries  and 
the  thousands  dying  daily  from  starvation. 

Of  course  we  realize  that  merely  the  giving  of  our  monev 
does  not  solve  all  the  problems  of  our  world.  Yet  let  us 
never  allow  ourselves  to  shy  short  of  sacrifice  or  to  refuse 
to  obey  the  commands  of  Scripture  by  such  an  excuse. 

Let  me  share  a paraphrase  from  James  2.  “Dear  brethren, 
how  can  you  claim  that  you  belong  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  if  you  show  favoritism  to  rich 
people  and  look  down  on  poor  people?  . . . This  kind  of 
action  casts  a question  mark  across  your  faith — are  you  reallv 
Christian  at  all?  It  shows  that  you  are  guided  bv  evil 
motives — obey  the  Lord’s  commands,  You  must  love  and 
help  your  neighbor  just  as  much  as  you  love  and  take  care 
of  yourself.’  . . . For  there  will  be  no  mercy  to  those  who 
have  shown  no  mercy.  . . . What’s  the  use  of  saying  that 
you  have  faith  and  are  Christian  if  you  aren’t  proving  it  by 
helping  others?” 

Why  not  now  write  a check  for  relief  above  your  regular 
giving,  and  send  it  to  MCC,  Akron,  Pa.  17501,  or  through 
your  regular  channels  and  mark  it — plus  giving  for  relief? 
Will  you  meet  the  challenge  which  many  have  rightly  raised 
and  which  will  be  a beginning  response  to  the  great  need  in 
our  world? — D. 

0*0 

“More  ministers  die  of  self-pity  than  of  any  other  dis- 
ease.” Maybe  that  holds  for  most  of  the  rest  of  us  also. 
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Ghetto's 

Building 

Blocks 

By  Levi  O.  Keidel,  Jr. 

Our  current  racial  crisis  has  its  roots  in  events  of  a dozen 
generations  ago.  It  is  a revolution  of  international  dimensions. 
Frustrated  leaders  of  newly  independent  black  nations  lay  the 
blame  for  their  plight  upon  the  white  man.  They  renounce 
his  supremacy.  They  challenge  his  way  of  life. 

One  person  with  unusual  qualifications  can  span  this  chasm 
of  misunderstanding.  He  bridges  Africa  and  the  West.  He  is 
the  nonwhite  man  who  can  speak  for  the  white  man  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  authority.  He  has  his  ethnic  roots  in 
Africa,  but  he  is  also  a part  of  American  society.  Our  re- 
lationship to  him  will  play  a crucial  role  in  our  future.  He 
is  the  American  Negro. 

World  War  II  provided  impetus  which  put  underdeveloped 
colonies  on  the  road  to  demanding  political  independence. 
It  also  caused  great  demographic  upheaval  in  our  own 
country.  When  American  industry  mobilized  for  the  war 
effort,  the  glow  of  northern  blast  furnaces  to  the  southern 
Negro  was  like  a pillar  of  fire  in  the  sky;  it  led  hordes  of 
Negroes  from  southern  socio-economic  slavery  to  what  they 
hoped  was  a promised  land  of  opportunity. 

Until  1940,  75  percent  of  America’s  blacks  lived  in  the 
South.  Since  1940,  3.7  million  southern  Negroes  have  mi- 
grated to  the  north.  By  1960,  the  Negro  population  of  New 
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York  and  Philadelphia  had  doubled;  in  Chicago  and  Detroit 
it  had  tripled;  in  Los  Angeles  it  had  multiplied  five  times. 

These  emigrating  throngs  became  the  proliferous  building 
blocks  of  our  urban  ghettos. 

While  our  industries  were  somewhat  prepared  to  absorb 
them,  our  cities  were  not.  Negroes  packed  available  houses 
beyond  capacity.  Enterprising  white  real-estate  agents 
developed  a tactic  which  has  become  known  as  “block- 
busting.” 

Ghetto's  Architects 

An  agent  sells  a house  in  a block  to  a Negro  family.  Then 
he  visits  families  in  that  block,  advising  them  to  sell  their 
properties  before  values  plummet.  He  buys  up  these  prop- 
erties at  less  than  their  value,  and  rents  or  resells  them  to 
Negroes.  Those  refusing  to  sell  their  properties  leave  the 
community,  and  rent  them  to  Negroes. 

On  a recent  visit  to  a Chicago  ghetto,  I met  Alice  B. 
Williams.  A kindly  faced  gentle  Negro  woman  of  about  fifty, 
Mrs.  Williams  was  about  to  lose  her  home.  Her  husband 
had  bought  it  for  $20,000  under  a 20-vear  contract  in  1959. 
He  died  in  1965.  Mrs.  Williams  found  a job,  then  lost  it. 
Recently,  the  stresses  of  living  put  her  in  the  hospital  for 
six  weeks.  Now  she  is  several  months  in  arrears  on  pay- 
ments for  her  house. 

She  pulled  a stack  of  payment  receipts  from  her  purse  for 
me  to  examine.  I discovered  that  her  monthly  payment  is 
$199;  of  this  amount,  $77.41  is  payment  on  principal.  The 
balance  is  for  payment  on  tax  reserve  and  interest.  By  the 
time  she  makes  these  monthly  payments  for  twenty  years, 
she  will  have  paid  $47,760  for  her  $20,000  house. 

“I’ve  got  to  do  something  to  try  and  better  myself,  or  I 
won’t  be  nothing,”  she  said.  “But  I’ve  gotten  myself  into  so 
much  trouble  without  knowing  it  that  I’m  getting  afraid  to 
talk  to  anybody.  Some  people  look  at  you  and  smile  so 
pretty.  ‘They’re  all  right,’  you  say.  They’re  the  very  ones 
that’s  fixing  to  wash  you  away.” 

While  throngs  of  displaced  Negroes  are  the  ghetto’s  build- 
ing blocks,  its  chief  architects  are  unscrupulous  white  absen- 
tee landlords  and  real-estate  agents.  They  charge  exorbitant 
rates  for  their  properties  to  offset  depreciation,  and  then 
spend  virtually  nothing  to  maintain  them. 

Ghetto's  Economy 

Any  community  has  hope  of  improving  itself  if  it  has  some 
degree  of  circulating  wealth.  This  is  its  lifeblood.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  average  dollar  changes  hands  seventeen 
times  before  returning  to  the  bank. 

In  the  ghetto,  a dollar  makes  only  two  or  three  stops;  and 
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over  sixty  cents  of  every  dollar  spent  in  the  ghetto  goes  back 
into  the  white  man’s  bank  account.  While  he  has  deserted 
the  ghetto’s  residential  areas,  he  still  owns  90  percent  of  its 
businesses  and  services. 

I was  walking  along  Forty-seventh  Street  on  Chicago’s 
South  Side  with  Ed  Riddick,  associate  executive  secretary 
of  social  welfare  for  the  Churches  of  Greater  Chicago.  I be- 
gan noticing  the  going  prices  for  men’s  clothes  displayed  in 
shopwindows:  a pair  of  shoes,  $36;  a short-sleeved  knit 
shirt,  $17;  a felt  hat,  $25;  an  overcoat,  $145. 

Slippery  Road  to  Nowhere 

“Why  do  people  pay  such  prices?”  I asked  Riddick.  “They 
could  buy  that  shirt  downtown  at  Sears  for  $5.” 

“Wearing  a new  suit  of  clothes  is  one  means  by  which  a 
person  can  convince  himself  that  he  is  still  a man,”  Riddick 
said.  “The  white  man  prices  his  goods  high,  and  then  offers 
the  customer  easy  credit.  Here  a Negro  can  go  into  a store 
and  buy  $120  worth  of  clothes  on  the  credit  of  his  $30  pay- 
check.  This  he  couldn’t  do  downtown.  By  the  end  of  a year 
those  clothes  will  probably  have  cost  him  another  $100;  but 
his  search  for  self-respect  is  so  desperate  that  he  doesn’t 
think  of  the  future.  ” 

There  are  two  other  ways  to  get  those  clothes.  Either 
take  out  a loan  at  the  going  rate  of  17  percent  interest, 
or  start  a riot  and  loot  the  stores. 

Ghetto  Perpetuators 

I was  appalled  to  learn  that  economic  control  strings  from 
the  white  man’s  hand  go  through  all  strata  of  ghetto  society 
clear  to  its  garbage  cans. 

Dave  Wallace,  program  coordinator  of  Chicago’s  Operation 
Breadbasket,  told  me,  “Garbage  from  everything  larger  than 
three-flat  dwellings  and  from  commercial  enterprises  is  not 
covered  by  city  ordinance;  it  must  be  picked  up  by  private 
scavengers.  These  private  collectors  on  the  South  Side  do  an 
estimated  $50  million  business  a year.  Virtually  all  these 
garbage  collection  agencies  are  white-owned.  There  are  rel- 
atively few  Negro  collectors  with  trucks.  We’ve  helped  them 
organize.  Their  lives  have  been  threatened.  Two  of  their 
trucks  have  been  burned.  By  now,  we’ve  helped  them  line 
up  business  worth  about  $500,000  a year.” 

Basically,  this  is  the  structure  of  every  large  urban  ghetto 
in  America.  Its  building  blocks  are  teeming  throngs  of  dis- 
placed Negroes.  Its  chief  architects  are  unscrupulous  white 
real-estate  agents  and  absentee  landlords.  Its  principal  per- 
petuators are  white  owners  of  its  businesses  and  services. 

Soon  after  World  War  II,  the  Negro  immigrant  learned  that 
he  had  not  found  the  promised  land.  He  had  only  discovered 
a door  to  more  endless  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  Every- 


thing in  the  ghetto  reminded  him  that  he  was  an  American 
in  name  only.  He  was  not  a full-fledged  citizen.  He  was  dis- 
inherited from  his  part  of  American  wealth.  He  was  dis- 
located from  its  society. 

White  Alienation  Confirmed 

Meanwhile  his  distant  blood  brothers  were  finding  their 
place  in  the  world.  They  began  sending  their  ambassadors  to 
the  United  Nations.  As  a Negro  pastor  put  it,  “While  colonies 
were  getting  their  independence  with  lightning  speed,  we 
were  still  making  a horse-and-buggy  pace  to  buy  a ham- 
burger.” 

Because  the  Negro  had  not  found  his  place  in  American 
society,  he  was  not  disposed  to  try  bridging  the  gap  between 
our  western  society  and  emerging  colored  nations  around  the 
world.  He  identified  himself  with  the  aspirations  of  these 
struggling  peoples,  and  thereby  welded  the  American  Civil 
Rights  movement  with  the  worldwide  revolution. 

Thus,  through  a combination  of  ignorance,  indifference, 
and  unwillingness,  the  white  man  is  losing  what  may  be  his 
last  and  best  opportunity  to  relate  himself  meaningfully  with 
the  colored  peoples  of  the  world.  n 


Psalm  for  '68 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

In  my  distress  I cry  to  the  LORD, 
that  he  may  answer  me: 

“Deliver  me,  O LORD, 
from  lying  lips, 
from  a deceitful  tongue.  ” 

What  shall  be  given  to  you? 

And  what  more  shall  be  done  to  you, 
you  deceitful  tongue? 

A warrior’s  sharp  arrows, 

with  glowing  coals  of  the  broom  tree! 

Woe  is  me,  that  I sojourn  in  Meshech, 
that  I dwell  among  the  tents  of  Kedar! 

Too  long  have  I had  my  dwelling 
among  those  who  hate  peace. 

I am  for  peace; 
but  when  I speak, 
they  are  for  war! 

(Psalm  120,  RSV) 
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How  Many  Men  Must  Die? 

By  Don  Blosser 


President  Johnson  has  declared  today  to  be  a national 
day  of  mourning  for  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  I 
respect  that  decision  and  feel  it  is  right.  This  morning  I 
would  like  to  lead  you  in  thinking  on  a theme  which  is 
especially  pertinent  and  profoundly  biblical — a study  of  the 
biblical  teaching  of  violence  as  it  relates  to  the  events  of 
recent  history.  I would  like  to  hold  a Bible  in  one  hand  and 
a newspaper  in  the  other,  using  the  deaths  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther  King  as  illustrations. 

I have  no  intention  of  making  undue  heroes  of  either  of 
these  men,  but  the  common  tragedy  which  befell  them  does 
show  quite  clearly  the  need  for  a restatement  of  certain  basic 
biblical  truth,  namely,  that  the  way  Christ  proclaimed  for 
the  Christian  is  radically  different  from  the  way  of  life 
lived  by  the  man  who  is  not  “in  Christ.” 

God's  Word  Still  Stands 

Throughout  the  generations  man  has  tried  to  throw  doubt 
on  the  Bible,  and  he  has  had  some  measure  of  success.  Men 
have  questioned  its  accuracy,  they  have  ridiculed  certain  of 
its  teachings,  they  have  watered  down  its  meaning,  inter- 
preted away  much  of  its  sharpness,  and  have  generally  ig- 
nored much  of  its  message.  But  in  the  past  month,  and  even 
in  the  past  five  years  or  so,  we  have  seen  the  Bible  stand 
firm  and  come  through  the  battle.  We  have  seen  things  the 
Bible  says  about  man  being  proved  true  in  a way  that  can 
hardly  be  argued  with.  Somehow  it  has  proved  again  that 
you  cannot  win  over  truth.  Like  Jacob  wrestling  with  the 
angel  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  you  can  grapple  with  it,  you 
can  trv  to  control  it,  you  can  even  try  to  get  it  to  serve  your 
own  selfish  ends,  but  in  the  final  conclusion,  as  Jacob  him- 
self learned,  you  come  away  with  a limp,  gaining  only  a 
second  place  finish  in  the  struggle.  Mt.  24:35  says, 
“Heaven  and  earth  will  pass  away,  but  my  words  will  not 
pass  away.”  And  we  are  seeing  in  our  own  lifetime  that  in 
spite  of  the  attempts  of  Hitler,  or  of  communism,  or  of 
countless  other  men  and  groups  before  them,  God  s Word 
does  survive  to  judge  man  through  the  ages.  But  we  are 
also  seeing  that  in  spite  of  the  continued  proof  of  the  truth 
of  God’s  Word,  people  aren’t  much  more  eager  to  follow  it 
today  than  in  the  past. 

If  it  were  not  so  tragic,  it  would  be  very  comical  to  watch 
mankind  in  his  attempt  to  explain  why  man  acts  as  he  does. 
Somehow  we  always  report  it  so  that  I am  not  responsible. 
In  our  explanations  of  the  logic  of  man’s  behavior,  we  con- 
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sistently  overlook  some  of  the  basic  things  said  about  man 
in  God’s  Word. 

In  the  past  five  or  six  years  Medgar  Evers,  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  Martin  Luther  King,  and  now  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  have  been  murdered.  In  the  reporting  of  these 
tragic  events,  we  have  been  very  careful  to  point  out  that 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  James  Earl  Ray,  and  now  Sirhan 
Bishara  Sirhan  acted  as  individuals  and  they  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  symbols  of  our  American  way  of  life.  What  we 
have  not  been  told  as  often  is  that  during  this  same  five-to- 
six-year  period,  30-35,000  people  have  died  of  gunshot 
wounds.  This  means  a city  the  size  of  Freeport  is  elim- 
inated every  five  to  six  years. 

We  Share  the  Guilt 

President  Johnson  and  Chet  Huntley  made  quite  a point  of 
saying  that  200,000,000  Americans  did  not  gun  down  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  or  either  of  the  Kennedy  brothers,  and 
that  it  is  quite  unjust  to  say  that  America  suffers  from  a 
sick  society.  I would,  on  the  basis  of  certain  biblical  teach- 
ings, beg  to  differ  with  them. 

In  Joshua  7,  we  have  the  story  of  Achan,  how  he  sinned 
against  God  in  the  battle  of  Jericho,  and  how  the  whole 
camp  of  Israel,  not  just  Achan,  suffered.  It  is  also  of  special 
interest  to  note  that  as  a result  of  Achan’s  sin,  other  men, 
who  were  innocent,  lost  their  lives.  We  have  other  accounts 
in  Scripture  where  the  action  of  one  good  man  brought 
blessing  to  the  entire  camp.  This  we  call  corporate  per- 
sonality. By  it  we  mean  that  no  one  person  ever  acts  com- 
pletely alone  as  an  isolated  individual.  We  are  a product  of 
our  society,  and  our  actions  always  have  an  effect  on  the 
community  around  us. 

You  see,  Achan  was  only  one  man,  and  he  felt  that  no 
one  would  ever  know  if  he  made  a little  personal  profit  off 
the  hard  work  of  being  a soldier  in  the  Israelite  army.  God 
had  commanded  that  everything  in  the  city  of  Jericho  was 
to  be  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  certain  things  which 
were  to  be  brought  to  the  temple.  Achan  and  his  sons  had 
it  all  figured  out  so  that  they  could  cheat  just  a little  bit, 
keep  some  small  but  valuable  items,  and  have  something  to 
retire  on.  After  hiding  them  in  the  ground  under  his  tent, 
he  went  out  to  join  the  victory  celebration  in  the  camp. 

But  soon  after  this,  the  children  of  Israel  went  out  to 
conquer  Ai,  and  so  sure  were  they  of  victory  that  they  sent 
only  a token  army  of  two  or  three  thousand  men.  But  they 
were  soundly  beaten.  A comparison  would  be  like  defeating 
the  city  of  Rockford  one  day,  then  having  the  small  village 
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of  Dakota  wipe  out  your  army  the  next.  As  soon  as  this 
occurred,  Joshua  and  the  elders  went  before  the  Lord,  to 
ask  what  they  had  done.  God  revealed  that  there  was  sin 
in  the  camp;  so  a search  was  made  and  Achan  was  found 
and  punished. 

The  point  for  today  is  not  that  we  should  go  out  and  find 
someone  who  has  sinned,  punish  him,  and  then  assume  that 
God  will  smile  with  favor  on  the  rest  of  us.  The  point  is 
that  200,000,000  Americans,  many  of  them  devout  Chris- 
tians, did  kill  Martin  Luther  King  and  Robert  Kennedy  and 
5,500  other  Americans  this  past  year.  It  is  not  a nice  thing 
to  say,  and  I don’t  enjoy  saying  it,  but  I believe  it  is  true. 

Let's  Make  a Game  of  War 

We  have  grown  up  in  a society  that  says  it  is  right  to  take 
guns  and  get  your  way  by  shooting  people  as  long  as  you 
are  organized  in  an  army  and  are  wearing  the  proper  uni- 
forms. We  have  taught  that  the  way  to  get  what  you  want 
is  to  wave  guns  around.  But  on  the  other  hand  when  a 
lone  individual  follows  that  same  policy,  the  whole  nation 
mourns,  saying,  “Why  did  he  do  it?  Shooting  a man  doesn’t 
prove  a thing.’’  What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  are  allowed 
to  do  violence  to  others,  such  as  in  Vietnam  or  in  a dozen 
other  places  around  the  world,  but  that  it  is  at  the  same 
time  terribly  immoral  to  do  violence  to  each  other.  The 
nations  of  the  world,  not  only  America,  have  said,  “If  we 
can  get  enough  guns,  we  can  have  our  way.”  But  when 
James  Earl  Ray  and  Sirhan  Bishara  Sirhan  used  exactly 
this  same  philosophy,  it  was  soundly  condemned.  Now  let 
there  be  no  confusion;  I am  not  in  the  slightest  stretch  of 
the  imagination  excusing  what  these  two  men  have  done. 
It  is  a terrible  sin  and  great  crime  against  humanity,  and 
my  heart  goes  out  to  Mrs.  King  and  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  in  a 
way  only  another  parent  can  understand.  But  what  I am 
saying  is  that  we  cannot  as  a nation  back  off  and  say  that 
we  carry  no  responsibility  for  what  has  happened. 

By  our  way  of  life,  we  taught  them  violence.  We  taught 
them  the  glory  of  killing,  of  using  a gun  rather  than  logic 
to  settle  disputes.  We  taught  them  by  raising  them  in  a 
society  that  has  almost  completely  ignored  the  teaching  of 
Christ  about  killing  your  fellowman. 

One  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  says,  “All  who  take  the 
sword  will  perish  by  the  sword.”  We  have  seen  in  the  past 
month  and  five  days  the  truth  and  terrible  tragedy  of 
Jesus’  words.  It  is  doubly  tragic  that  the  sword  returned 
upon  America  in  such  a way,  falling  on  two  men  of  peace, 
of  which  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was  the  great  example  of 
modern  history.  But  here  again,  a nation  that  thrives  on 
violence  finds  itself  in  mourning  because  its  own  way  of 
life  has  turned  on  itself. 

That  this  violence  is  a product  of  our  society  and  not 
just  the  evil  in  man  is  seen  in  a set  of  statistics  quoted 
by  both  ABC  and  NBC  news.  This  past  year  5,500  persons 
died  of  gunshot  wounds  in  this  country.  During  this  same 
period,  less  than  30  persons  died  of  gunshot  wounds  in 


Britain,  less  than  20  in  France,  and  only  12  in  Belgium.  In 
this  country  six  presidents  have  been  attacked  with  a gun 
while  in  office,  and  four  have  been  assassinated.  Approxi- 
mately ten  leading  American  political  figures  have  been 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  past  100  years.  In  this  same  period 
of  time,  only  one  British  high  ranking  political  figure  was 
fired  upon,  and  he  was  not  wounded. 

Why  do  I spend  so  much  time  on  such  a theme  this 
morning?  It  is  partly  because  I feel  responsible  for  a society 
that  killed  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  that  killed  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  that  killed 
Emmet  Till,  three  civil  rights  workers  in  Mississippi,  four 
small  children  in  an  Atlanta  church,  and  thousands  of  people 
in  Vietnam.  We  have  proved  again  that  unregenerate  man — 
man  outside  of  Jesus  Christ — cannot  stand  to  have  an  ob- 
viously good  man  such  as  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  stand  up 
and  tell  us  we  are  sinners  because  of  the  way  we  treat  our 
fellow  countrymen. 

Howard  K.  Smith  of  ABC  news,  in  two  brief  editorials 
this  past  week,  commented  on  this  very  fact.  In  his  com- 
ments about  Resurrection  City  in  Washington,  D.C.,  he 
said,  “It  is  a disgrace  to  America  that  this  city  has  sprung 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  nation’s  capital.  But  the  greater 
disgrace  is  that  for  generations,  America  permitted  this 
great  injustice  to  go  unheeded  in  so  many  of  our  cities, 
and  that  it  is  only  now,  when  it  has  been  brought  out  for 
all  the  world  to  see,  that  we  suddenly  become  angry 
about  it.” 

The  evening  after  Senator  Kennedy’s  attack  he  made 
these  comments:  “I  grew  up  as  a boy  in  a state  that  was 
terrorized  by  two  people  who  went  about  killing  at  ran- 
dom. There  is  something  wrong  with  a society  when  today 
I can  go  to  the  theater  and  see  these  two  people  who  were 
the  terror  of  the  day  presented  as  the  beautiful  and  manly 
heroes  which  Bonnie  and  Clyde  have  become  to  so  many.” 

Howard  K.  Smith  is  right  on  both  counts. 

What  Can  / Do? 

What  can  we  do  about  this  intense  problem  in  our  land? 
There  are  those  who  would  say  the  problem  is  so  big,  and 
my  voice  is  so  small,  that  I will  close  my  eyes  and  hope  it 
doesn’t  come  here.  Someone  has  said,  “All  that  is  needed 
for  evil  to  prevail  is  for  good  men  to  keep  silent.”  Jesus 
put  it  another  way.  He  said,  “You  are  the  light  of  the 
world.  . . . When  men  light  a lamp,  they  put  it  on  a lamp- 
stand  and  it  gives  light  to  the  whole  house.  Let  your  light 
shine  like  that  in  the  sight  of  men.  Jesus  never  says  there 
is  no  use  lighting  your  little  candle  unless  it  will  flood  the 
whole  globe,  but  He  does  say  that  the  lamp  you  light  should 
help  others  right  around  you  find  their  way  a bit  easier. 

The  Bible  also  says,  “Train  up  a child  in  the  way  he 
should  go:  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from'  it.” 
This  verse,  like  many  others,  has  so  sadly  and  so  vividly 
come  true  before  our  very  eyes.  Once  again,  a society  which 
has  put  guns  in  the  cradle  and  has  made  war  a childhood 
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game,  is  shocked  when  a member  of  that  society  is  struck 
by  its  own  training.  My  son  had  a toy  gun.  On  Thursday 
that  gun  went  into  storage.  When  he  reaches  the  age  that 
he  can  understand  the  morality  and  responsibility  involved  in 
the  use  of  guns,  I will  teach  him  the  rules  of  gun  safety 
so  that  he  can  hunt  rabbits  and  pheasants,  or  even  bear  if 
he  wants.  But  1 am  asking  each  of  you  this  morning  to  join 
me  in  the  attempt  to  reverse  the  tide  which  makes  war  a 
game  and  guns,  playthings.  We  intend  to  light  a lamp  in 
our  house,  and  1 am  asking  you  to  do  the  same  in  yours. 
It  may  not  change  the  world  I live  in,  but  it  may  help  the 
one  my  son  will  live  in. 

Other  people  will  say  that  speaking  out  on  this  issue  is 
not  part  of  the  gospel.  I have  no  intention  of  leaving  the 
ministry  and  entering  social  work  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 
Nor  do  I intend  to  make  the  pulpit  a soapbox  merely  for 
social  issues.  But  Martin  Luther  King  is  dead.  Robert 
Kennedy  is  dead.  I believe  the  Christian  faith  has  something 
to  say  about  death  and  about  teaching  people  to  kill.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  was  a symbol  of  hope  to  thousands  of 
Negroes  and  whites  alike,  and  the  society  of  which  I am  a 
part  tolled  the  death  knell  for  that  hope.  Robert  Kennedy 
was  the  symbol  of  hope  for  the  hungry,  the  poverty-stricken, 
the  homeless,  the  jobless,  and  many  others,  and  once  again 
the  somber  tones  of  death  rang  out.  These  aren  t just  ideas; 
thev  are  people — people  who  suffer.  And  the  gospel  that  my 
Lord  preached  while  on  this  earth  was  a gospel  for  people. 
Certainly  I intend  to  believe  and  to  preach,  “Believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,”  for  that 
is  gospel.  But  I also  intend  to  do  what  I can  to  feed  the 
hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  and  to  bring  hope  and  justice 
to  those  who  have  no  hope  and  who  have  experienced  even 
less  justice. 

John  the  Baptist  once  asked  Jesus,  “Are  you  the  Messiah, 
or  do  we  look  for  another?”  Jesus  replied,  “Tell  John,  the 
lame  walk  and  the  blind  see,  lepers  are  cleansed  and  the 
deaf  hear;  the  dead  are  raised  up  and  the  poor  have  the 
good  news  preached  to  them. 

Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  speaking  in  Memphis  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  asked,  “How  many  men  must  die? 
If  the  church  does  not  soon  respond  to  the  call  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  the  full  gospel,  we  may  soon  become  nothing 
but  scorekeepers.  ^ 


Prayer  Requests 

Pray  for  a middle-aged  lady  who  has  begun  to  read  the 
New  Testament  and  in  the  last  counseling  session  confessed 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God. 

Pray  for  an  older  sister  in  the  church  who  is  suffering  with 
her  right  eye.  She  is  thanking  the  Lord  for  sight  out  of  her 
left  eve  after  a successful  operation.  Pray  for  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  upon  her  life  in  a special  manifestation  according 
to  His  will. 


I Speak  Sadly  . . . 

This  Is  Our  Washington  World: 

A world  of  violence,  immorality,  second-class  citizenship, 
fear,  filth,  rebellion,  and  impersonality.  This  is  non-tourist 
Washington. 

Herblock,  in  a Washington  Post  cartoon,  pictured  a lobbvist 
for  the  National  Rifle  Association  and  a gun  dealer  talking. 
They  said,  “This  should  be  a great  year  for  us  sportsmen 
in  the  city.”  Their  slogan  for  increasing  gun  sales  was,  “Why 
wait  till  summer?  Get  the  draw  on  your  neighbor  now.’’ 
Only  a cartoon — but  have  you  read  the  facts  about  police 
and  citizens  arming  for  potential  violence  this  summer? 

Listen  to  these  voices  from  some  public  housing  areas: 

A minister  speaks  about  five-  and  six-year-olds:  “It’s 
rough,  brother,  it’s  rough.  It’s  a terrible  thing  to  live  under 
fear.  If  they  go  to  the  playground,  they’re  intimidated.  They 
stay  at  home  and  don’t  want  to  go  to  school.  They’re 
afraid.  See  these  kids?  Happy,  jolly.  In  five  years,  when 
they  are  ten  or  eleven,  they’ll  be  getting  into  trouble.  It 
hurts,  it  really  hurts." 

Mothers  speak  about  what  it’s  like  to  live  in  a public 
housing  project:  “If  you’re  a nice  person  when  you  move 
here,  you’ll  find  that  you  hate  everything  out  here  as  time 
goes  on.  Good  people  out  here  can’t  live."  . . . “I’ve  always 
maintained  that  this  is  the  worst  place  on  God’s  earth  to 
live.”  A welfare  mother  says,  “We’re  branded  as  illiterate, 
immoral,  poor  housekeepers — you  name  it,  they’ve  got  a 
label  for  it.”  Another  says,  “I’m  going  to  tell  you  about 
welfare.  I hate  it.  I hate  it  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  If  a mother  can  provide  for  her  family  in  any  other 
way,  I advise  her  to  do  it.”  Or  as  another  mother  of 
thirteen  children  says,  “Everybody  comes  to  sit  and  talk  and 
take  the  history  of  my  life.  . . . Everybody’s  gonna  help  me, 
but  nobody  does.” 

The  board  of  the  Washington  Council  of  Churches  “cited 
illegitimacy  statistics  of  D C.  children  which  in  1965  counted 
826  new  mothers  16  years  old  or  under.  Of  these,  23  were 
age  13,  and  five  were  under  age  13.  Among  the  107  14- 
vear-olds  giving  birth,  two  were  bearing  their  third  child.” 

There’s  a school  called  Kenilworth  built  for  800  students 
with  950  enrolled.  The  Washington  Post  described  it  this 
way:  “Thermometer  in  one  of  the  warmer  classrooms  regis- 
tered just  under  60  degrees  yesterday.  . . . The  building  is 
drab,  dirty,  and  in  a general  state  of  disrepair.  More  than 
500  windows  have  been  broken  at  Kenilworth  since  school 
opened  in  September.  . . . None  of  the  windows  have  been 
replaced.  . . . About  95  percent  of  the  students  . . . live  in 
public  housing.”  Changes  have  taken  place  since  this  report 
in  the  paper. 
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James  Baldwin,  Negro  author,  says,  “It  is,  briefly,  an 
insult  to  my  intelligence,  and  to  the  intelligence  of  any 
black  person,  to  ask  me  to  believe  that  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world  is  unable  to  do  anything  to  make  the 
lives  of  its  black  citizens  less  appalling.  It  is  not  unable  to 
do  it;  it  is  only  unwilling  to  do  it.' 

This  Is  Our  Witness: 

The  witness  of  love,  of  fellowship,  of  concern,  of  listening. 

Love  for  Dorenna — She  doesn’t  really  understand  love.  She 
was  found  in  the  park  about  five  in  the  morning  by  the 
police  who  had  searched  our  house.  She  had  run  away 
numerous  times.  Some  of  her  family  is  in  a welfare  home. 
Slowly  she  is  responding  to  our  love.  Sad?  Yes,  she’s  only 
eight. 

Concern  for  Necey — She’s  a shoplifter.  She  tells  my  wife 
how  happy  she  is  to  be  able  to  come  to  our  Sunday  school. 
She’s  real  bright,  real  small,  and  a real  good  fighter  . . . 
and  she’s  six. 

Concern  for  Janice  and  Diane — They  were  at  Black  Rock 
Camp.  They  didn’t  want  to  go  back  to  W Street  with  its 
drunks.  But  you  know,  they  had  no  choice.  They're  about 
twelve.  Diane’s  sister  is  14  and  pregnant.  What’s  the  future 
for  these  two? 

Then  there  is  the  Heart  to  Heart  Fellowship  with  the 
community  ladies.  Also,  I've  listened  to  the  faith  of  my 
neighbor,  Mr.  Jordan,  as  he  called  me  up  to  his  apartment 
to  tell  me  his  sick  wife  had  died,  and  I wish  my  faith  were 
just  as  great. 

I believe  that  the  only  really  effective  way  of  reaching 
people  is  living  where  they  live.  This  will  mean  living  in 
the  impersonal  and  socially  isolated  apartment  house  in 
suburbia  or  in  the  dirty,  rat-,  roach-,  and  crime-infested 
community  where  many  live.  We  meet  our  neighbors  at  the 
Friendship  Flat  Recreation  Center,  the  community  Sunday 
school,  the  basketball  court,  and  on  the  street.  These  people, 
real  persons  when  not  seen  in  the  anonymity  of  a group, 
need  more  than  social,  educational,  recreational,  and 
medical  services.  They  need  the  personal  friendship  of  one 
who  has  met  the  living  Christ.  Children  who  grow  up  with 
almost  no  love  may  need  our  friendship  almost  everv  dav. 
A one-dav-a-week  friendship  is  inadequate. 

Hopeful  or  Hopeless: 

Until  one  becomes  a part  of  the  inner  city  and  absorbs 
some  of  the  hate,  loneliness,  fear,  and  rejection  of  these 
people,  their  plight  sounds  like  a rather  serious  problem. 
But  once  you  identify  with  the  ghetto  by  making  it  your 
home,  the  problem  is  no  longer  a somewhat  serious  one; 
it  becomes  an  almost  impossible  and  hopeless  one. 

Hopeless?  Yes, 


If  we  say  the  Christian  family  can’t  live  in  the  city. 

If  we  say  they  need  the  Lord  and  pray  that  someone  else 
might  be  sent. 

If  we  won’t  move  into  Negro  communities  on  our  own 
initiative  to  prove  that  love  has  no  limitations. 

If  we  continue  to  commute  to  the  church  and  its  community 
from  the  comfort  of  the  country. 

If  our  priorities  of  security,  advancement,  and  little  witness 
responsibility  will  not  change  to  total  commitment. 

Hopeful?  Yes, 

If  our  urban  areas  become  as  important  to  our  church  and 
mission  boards  as  the  more  glamorous  foreign  field. 

If  we  learn  to  live  more  sacrificiallv — wealth  is  killing  our 
concern  for  others  and  starving  us  spiritually. 

If  our  children  learn  from  us  that  to  be  servants  to  our 
world  is  more  important  than  personal  success  and 
achievement. 

If  witnessing  becomes  as  joyful  an  experience  as  material 
success  has  been  for  us. 

I believe  God  is  calling  most  of  us  to  something  that  is 
different  from  our  traditional  way  of  Mennonite  living.  Our 
ineffectiveness  as  a church  has  failed  to  get  through  to  most 
of  us.  But  no  wonder.  Who  would  choose  slum  living  con- 
ditions, poverty  wages,  little  personal  privacy,  and  the  lack 
of  aesthetic  surroundings?  We  don’t  really  want  it  to  get 
through.  We  are  so  tightly  addicted  to  middle-class  ease 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  become  more  than  Menno- 
nite. 

With  only  a few  exceptions  our  church  has  not  made 
significant  impact  on  the  city.  I believe  an  effective  program 
of  witnessing  in  the  city  demands  more  than  VS  or  the 
church  in  general  is  willing  to  give.  After  seeing  thousands 
of  rejected  and  neglected  people  in  just  one  city  of  our 
nation,  I must  conclude  we  really  don’t  care  enough.  It 
would  be  different  if  we  didn’t  have  the  resources,  but 
we  have. 

Many  of  our  homes,  churches,  and  schools  are  failing  God 
and  society  by  promoting  the  quiet,  uninvolved  life.  I don’t 
believe  that  the  salvation  and  healing  of  people  has  been 
first  in  priority  in  our  church.  I believe  that  nothing  short 
of  a radical  and  revolutionary  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  church  is  necessary  if  we  want  to  see  new  life  in  the 
cities.  And  I’m  talking  about  Life  from  above. 

I speak  sadly.  I’ve  seen  too  many  Dorennas  and  Necevs. 
Very  few  will  ever  know  this  new  life,  because  most  of  us 
keep  it  to  ourselves.  For  most  of  our  city  friends,  life  won’t 
be  new;  it  will  be  only  empty,  sadly  empty.  □ 

(Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  Missionary  Messenger) 
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Helps  from  Hebrews-Part  2 


By  Ernest  D.  Martin 


Jesus  Got  Involved 


The  other  day  I was  helping  my  father  fix  the  hydraulic 
clutch  linkage  on  his  truck.  We  ran  into  problems.  In  the 
hour  or  so  it  took  us  to  get  it  to  work  again  I succeeded 
in  getting  my  hands  and  my  clothes  greasy  and  dirty.  I just 
can’t  seem  to  do  much  of  anything  on  a piece  of  machinery, 
or  change  the  oil  in  my  car,  without  getting  dirty.  There  is 
no  virtue,  of  course,  in  getting  dirty.  But  for  me  at  least, 
it  seems  to  go  along  with  getting  involved  where  the  prob- 
lem is. 

Involvement  is  an  overused  word  these  days.  Sometimes 
its  meaning  is  too  superficial,  but  it  is  a good  word.  Often- 
times our  involvements  are  not  by  choice.  We  get  problems 
dumped  on  us.  We  get  pushed  into  things  we  would  prefer 
to  stay  out  of.  Particularly  when  there  is  some  risk  of 
getting  “dirty"  we  are  prone  to  exercise  the  policy  of  non- 
involvement. 

God  Is  Not  Like  That 

Every  man  on  his  own  fails  his  destiny.  He  was  created 
for  better  things  than  ruin  and  death.  Now  God  could  have 
said,  “They  made  their  nest;  let  them  sleep  in  it.  Jesus 
could  have  said,  “I  am  not  getting  dirty  for  those  straying 
wretches.”  But  that  is  not  the  way  God  is.  Rather,  “it  was 
fitting  for  Him  to  ordain  that  His  Son  get  involved  in  the 
human  predicament  even  to  the  extent  of  suffering  and 
death.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  understand  God’s  ways.  But 
apparently  there  was  no  way  to  restore  men  to  a destiny 
they  lost  through  sin  except  that  the  Son  of  glory  become 
a man  and  taste  death  for  every  one  of  us.  That  “tasting" 
was  not  a tip  of  finger  to  tip  of  tongue  operation.  He 
emptied  the  cup  of  humiliation,  suffering,  and  death.  It  is 
foolishness  to  the  mind  and  a scandal  to  the  ego,  but  when 
accepted  it  saves  a man  from  the  enchantment  of  self- 
sufficiency  and  mere  systems  of  thought. 

Jesus  Blazed  a Trail  for  Men 

The  “author”  or  “captain”  of  salvation  is  the  one  who 
begins  it  and  makes  a way  for  others  to  enter  into  it.  In  our 
case  it  means  that  Jesus  blazed  a trail  so  that  many  sons 
might  be  led  to  glory.  This  analogy  has  been  suggested.  A 
ship  is  on  the  rocks.  The  only  way  to  safety  is  for  someone 
to  swim  to  shore  with  a line  and  secure  it  so  that  the  rest 
may  follow  the  line.  That  is  something  of  what  Jesus  has 
done  for  us.  And  there  is  much  more  to  it  than  setting  an 
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is  well  known  as  a writer  of  curriculum  materials. 


example. 

Through  suffering  Jesus  became  perfect,  that  is,  suitable 
and  adequate.  He  became  one  with  those  whom  He  sanc- 
tifies. The  benefits  are  not  all  future.  The  salvation  and 
sanctification  referred  to  are  present  realities,  because  what 
we  are  led  to  is  personal  relationship.  F.  F.  Bruce  says, 
“Sanctification  is  glory  begun  and  glory  is  sanctification  com- 
pleted.” 

Jesus  Identified  with  Men 

At  the  heart  of  the  Christian  understanding  of  God  is  the 
fact  of  incarnation — the  Son  becoming  flesh  and  blood  with 
the  erring  children.  The  astounding  truth  of  this  passage 
is  that  Jesus  was  not  ashamed  to  call  us  brothers.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  no  one  earns  the  right  to  be  called  His 
brother.  We  come  into  that  holy  relationship  because  He 
willingly  involved  Himself  in  our  human  experience. 

But  why  is  it  that  even  though  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call 
us  His  brothers  we  have  so  much  trouble  accepting  His 
brothers  as  our  brothers? 

Jesus  Broke  the  Devil's  Grip  on  Men 

This  is  not  a pleasant  figure  of  speech,  but  it  is  a realistic 
one.  In  order  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  death-hold  the 
devil  has  on  men,  Jesus  became  a baby  in  Mary  ’s  arms.  The 
prime  target  was  death.  The  paradox  is  that  although  Jesus 
died  in  weakness  and  disgrace.  His  death  was  made  the 
victory  over  death.  In  His  death  and  rising  again  the  devil’s 
grip  was  broken.  The  captives  are  set  free. 

Fear  of  death  is  a vicious  tool  of  the  devil.  But  death  can 
no  longer  be  used  by  men  or  devils  to  intimidate  those  who 
know  death  cannot  separate  from  Christ.  People  who  are 
persecuted  and  threatened  with  death  find  great  meaning  in 
this  realization.  But  not  everyone  knows  this  escape  from  the 
tyranny  of  death. 

Paul  Tournier  tells  of  a bitter  old  man  for  whom  his 
visits  seemed  to  be  doing  little  good.  Out  of  his  complaints 
came  a realization  that  he  always  wanted  affection,  but 
only  pushed  people  away.  He  later  began  to  talk  of  his  fear 
of  death.  All  his  life  the  man  had  been  strangely  fascinated 
by  death,  yet  terrified  by  it.  As  he  was  becoming  older  the 
fear  got  worse.  Dr.  Tournier  felt  he  must  pray  with  his 
patient  that  day  but  wasn’t  at  all  sure  how  the  man  would 
take  the  suggestion.  He  discovered  that  the  man  yearned 
for  that  prayer  because  he  was  in  torment,  but  he  had  been 
afraid  to  ask. 

Not  all  professing  Christians  have  found  the  way  to  victory 
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over  the  fear  of  death.  The  gospel  message  is.  You  do  not 
need  to  fear  death.  Jesus  has  transformed  its  meaning  for 
those  who  are  His. 

Jesus  Sympathetically  Helps  Men 

Jesus  took  hold  of  human  experience  in  order  to  help.  He 
became  involved  in  the  human  family  to  be  our  High  Priest 
in  matters  for  which  we  are  responsible  to  God.  In  that 
ministrv  He  is  faithful  and  sympathetic.  What  s more.  He  is 
able  to  deal  with  the  root  problem — sin. 

He  removes  the  barriers  of  estrangement  and  guilt  brought 
about  bv  our  sin.  And  He  is  able  to  sympathize  and  help  us 


Who  Wants 

By  Moses 

The  myth  that  older  people  are  inferior  just  isn't  so. 
Some  vouth  have  the  cocks  idea  that  the  world  began  this 
morning,  and  have  the  audacity  to  argue  with  five  thousand 
years  of  history. 

True,  youth  have  vigor  (look  how  they  push  university 
presidents  around),  vision,  and  good  looks  (they  need  the 
latter).  Also  true,  older  people  have  slowed  down  and 
developed  wrinkles  and  gray  hair,  simply  the  signs  of 
having  run  up  some  mileage.  They  don’t  begin  long-range 
projects.  However,  older  people  can  learn  and  live  a useful 
and  satisfying  life.  Moses  at  120  was  vigorous  and  able. 
Dr.  Lawton  says,  “Your  mind  is  still  young  at  fifty;  your 
brain  doesn’t  reach  its  zenith  until  ten  years  after  that. 
And  from  sixty  on,  mental  efficiency  declines  very  slowly 
to  the  age  of  eighty.  At  eighty  you  can  be  just  as  pro- 
ductive mentally  as  you  were  at  thirty — anyway  you  can 
know  a lot  more”  (from  Outwitting  Your  Years , page  73). 

But  our  fast-moving  culture  has  pinned  a stigma  on  older 
people  just  because  they  have  run  up  some  mileage.  People 
get  the  impression  that  the  only  good  an  oldster  can  do  is  to 
eat  three  meals  a day  and  help  use  up  our  food  surplus. 

(I  understand  the  surplus  is  about  gone.) 

Life  doesn’t  seem  to  begin  at  forty  anymore,  but  it  ends 
at  twenty-five.  Notice  how  the  huckster  sells  his  wares  today. 
Old  people  have  bad  breath.  Youth  have  gleaming  white 
teeth.  Old  people  rub  on  liniment;  youth  rub  on  a suntan. 
Old  men  have  dandruff  and  sinus  to  drain.  Youth  have 
beautiful  hair  and  strong  bodies  twelve  ways.  Old  people 
must  have  denture  cleanser.  Youth  have  the  kickiest  tooth- 
paste. This  is  not  an  overdrawn  view  of  the  image  that  is 
slowly  but  surely  being  created  between  youth  and  age. 


Moses  Slabaugh  is  pastor  at  Lindale  Mennonite  Church,  Linville,  Va. 


in  our  temptations.  Sympathy  depends  not  on  capacity  for 
feeling  but  on  experience.  Since  He  knows  our  life  by  ex- 
perience, and  temptation  beyond  what  we  ever  know.  He 
can  sympathize.  When  we  are  tempted  to  give  up  and  choose 
other  than  God’s  way,  we  can  never  say,  "No  one  under- 
stands. Jesus  not  only  understands;  He  can  be  assurance 
and  help  to  us. 

In  our  fears  and  loneliness  we  internalize  and  fail  to  look 
to  Jesus.  He  got  involved  with  us  to  tree  us  from  sin  and 
death  and  fear  and  discouragement.  With  Him  Life  begins 
now. 

(To  lx*  read  with  Heb.  2:5-18)  □ 


to  Be  Young? 

Slabaugh 

Just  watch  the  advertisements.  Little  wonder  everyone  is 
conscious  of  a generational  gap.  Who  is  responsible  for  this 
distorted  view  of  life? 

"Whether  two  or  seventy -two.  death  has  a foot  in  your 
show,”  and  all  men  have  equal  access  to  the  grace  of  Al- 
mightv  God  and  the  fountain  of  life.  When  spiritual  di- 
mensions are  added  to  life,  life  takes  on  an  eternal  perspec- 
tive. It  is  time  seniors  get  the  ball  for  a touchdown.  They 
are  just  as  responsible  for  the  generational  gap  as  youth. 
Both  generations  approach  this  problem  with  open  mouths. 
They  talk  too  much  and  listen  too  little. 

Seniors  can  and  should  do  something  about  the  image 
being  created.  The  older  generation  doesn  t breathe  the 
aroma  of  importance  and  prominence  of  their  teenage  days, 
but  they  can  be  up  and  doing.  If  they  can  t lead  the  herd, 
thev  can  prod  from  behind.  They  should  at  least  shout 
for  the  battle. 

This  summer  would  be  a good  time  for  seniors  to  do  a 
little  mental  limbering  up.  There  are  senior  citizen  pro- 
grams where  people  on  the  wrong  side  of  50  (?)  can 
stretch  their  minds  and  share  ideas.  They  can  make  new 
friends  and  see  new  places.  Why  do  older  folks  spend  so 
much  time  and  money  on  their  children  and  so  little  for 
their  own  spiritual  and  mental  health?  Why  do  oldsters 
pin  themselves  down  and  let  the  young  set  do  all  the 
traveling?  Let  older  people  get  together  and  look  at  what 
is  going  on  and  keep  up  with  these  changing  times.  They 
just  might  come  up  with  some  answers. 

This  summer,  August  26-30,  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  will  again  have  a Senior  Citizen 
Week.  Dr.  Walter  Schlabach  will  be  the  guest  speaker.  Plan 
to  get  away  from  your  familiar  haunts  and  grow  old 
vigorously.  □ 
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The  Power  to 
Make  Things  New 

By  Dan  Harman 

The  little  girl  squealed  and  leaped  into  her  mother’s 
arms.  “Oh,  Mommy,  they’ve  made  you  all  over,  new!” 

The  girl  was  half  right.  Mother  had  been  treated  to  a 
new  dress  and  a new  pair  of  shoes.  When  she  appeared  in 
the  doorway  of  her  home,  everyone  thought  she  was,  indeed, 
“a  new  woman.”  And  she  felt  like  it. 

But  over  in  the  last  book  of  the  Bible  are  these  words: 
“And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said,  Behold,  I make  all 
things  new”  (Rev.  21:5a).  When  it  comes  to  really  making 
things  new,  only  Almighty  God  can  do  it.  We  may  reassem- 
ble, melt  and  mold,  paint  and  patch.  But  only  God  can 
create.  We  can  make  the  calendar,  but  only  God  can  make 
the  new  year. 

And  what  a job  of  making  He  can  do!  Think  of  the  ways 
that  He  makes  things  new.  He  can  make  a family  over  again 
— brand-new — when  that  family  places  its  trust  in  Him.  The 
alcoholic  father,  after  Christ  saves  him,  can  be  a shining 
inspiration  to  wife  and  children  alike.  Not  too  long  ago  an 
alcoholic  of  18  years  bowed  on  his  knee  in  the  pastor’s  study. 

“Pastor,  I believe  I could  straighten  out  if  only  one  person 
believed  in  me.”  The  pastor  calmly  explained  that  Jesus 
loved  him,  the  church  wanted  him,  and  he — the  pastor — 
personally  believed  in  his  potential  worthwhile  life. 

The  man  bowed  low  to  pray,  then  stood  erect  and  thanked 
the  pastor  through  tear-stained  eyes.  The  family  was  bom 
all  over  again  with  love  and  respect  for  each  other  shining 
out  as  an  example  of  God’s  power  to  re-create  a home. 

God  has  the  power  to  bring  meaning  into  a life  that’s 
seemingly  dead.  Alice  was  a fine  lady  in  her  forties.  Married 
life  had  passed  her  by  as  she  looked  after  her  widower- 
father.  Then,  as  so  often  happens,  the  father  took  suddenly 
sick  and  passed  away.  “What  a shame  that  Alice  never 
married!”  folks  would  say.  Alice,  after  a time  of  sorrow  and 
weeping,  came  to  her  pastor. 

“My  life  is  over.  What  can  I do?”  she  pleaded.  “My 
father  was  my  whole  life.  Oh,  I know.  I should  have 
married,  but  I just  couldn’t.  Now  there’s  nothing  to  live 
for.” 

Then  God  took  hold  of  the  life.  Perhaps  it  is  kindest  to 
say  that  Alice’s  life  was  over,  at  least  the  life  she’d  been 
used  to.  God  remade  her  life.  He  showed  her  a class  of 
children  in  the  Sunday  school  who  needed  her,  and  finally 
brought  a rather  handsome,  Christian  widower  into  her  life. 
Within  a year  of  her  father’s  passing,  Alice  was  happily 
married.  When  she  took  the  dead  life  she  had  to  God,  He 
gave  her  a new  one. 

Dan  Harman  is  a free-lance  writer  from  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 


George  had  been  stepping  out  on  his  wife.  She  knew  it, 
and  he  knew  that  she  knew.  But  sin  had  such  a hold  on 
his  life  that  he  didn’t  seem  to  care.  One  night,  late  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  George  was  driving  home  from  a long  session 
in  a tavern.  With  him  was  his  girl  friend. 

On  an  especially  slippery  curve,  the  car  shot  off  the  road 
and  hit  dead  center  into  a utility  pole.  George  awakened  in 
a hospital  room  with  one  leg  and  one  arm  in  casts.  The  girl 
was  dead. 

As  the  pastor  of  the  little  church  where  George’s  wife  and 
children  attended  stood  by  his  bedside,  George  echoed  the 
words  in  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son.  He  “came  to  himself” 
in  a far  country.  He  asked  the  pastor,  “What  can  I do  to 
make  up  for  what’s  happened?” 

The  pastor,  in  kind  yet  straightforward  words,  told  him, 
“George,  there’s  nothing  in  this  world  you  can  do  to 
straighten  out  the  past  or  bring  that  woman  back  to  life.  But 
you  can  let  God  make  a new  life  for  you  in  the  future;  you’ll 
still  have  to  pay  for  the  way  you’ve  been  living,  but  God 
will  help  you.” 

Right  there  in  that  bed  George  found  Christ.  Many  people 
were  skeptical  about  it,  but  as  the  months  passed  and 
George’s  new  life  unfolded,  he  won  over  more  and  more 
supporters.  The  law  took  pity  on  him  and  the  church  found  a 
place  in  its  heart  for  his  talents. 

George  and  his  family  are  happy  today,  full  of  joy  as  they 
work  for  the  Lord,  and  the  new  life  God  has  given  him  is  a 
constant  inspiration  to  those  he  meets.  Only  God  can  remake 
a life.  He  can  and  He  will,  if  we  ll  let  Him. 

There’s  something  in  the  heart  of  man  that  demands  a 
new  start  when  things  go  sour.  Most  criminals  who  enter 
prison  vow  that  when  they  are  free  again,  they’ll  “go 
straight.”  Most  thieves,  when  they’re  caught,  promise 
faithfully  that  it  “will  never  happen  again.”  A new  leaf, 
a new  start,  a chance  to  straighten  the  record  is  what  we 
seek  in  our  hearts.  Think  of  the  dreams  of  the  early  settlers 
in  our  land.  A new  life  in  the  West  was  their  hope  in  life. 

Eddie  was  crying.  “But,  Daddy,  sister  got  a new  bike. 
The  one  you  gave  me  is  just  her  old  bike  painted  over.” 
The  children  know  when  something’s  only  “made  over”  or 
repaired.  They  want  something  brand-new.  Often  we  can’t 
give  it  to  them,  but  in  spiritual  matters  God  can  give  a new 
heart  and  a new  life. 

What’s  ahead  for  you?  Is  the  turning  over  of  the  calendar 
sheet  an  appropriate  time  for  you  to  turn  over  your  life  to 
Christ?  An  opportunity:  that’s  just  what  the  sin-stained, 
worn-thin,  half-alive  soul  needs  and  longs  for.  A chance  to 
start  over  again : this  is  the  cry  of  a weary  soul. 

Turn  to  Christ.  That’s  what  it  takes.  Nothing  else  will 
do.  A new  hat  won’t  do  it.  Going  into  debt  for  a new  car 
won’t  make  the  soul  come  alive  again.  A raise  in  pay 
won’t  satisfy  the  heart  for  long.  It  takes  a touch  by  the 
Master  Builder.  It  takes  a complete  reworking  of  the  entire 
spiritual  framework  by  the  Grand  Architect  of  the  soul  to 
make  you  come  alive  again. 

Will  you  let  God  do  what  Jesus  died  to  make  possible? 
The  offer  is  here,  today,  from  the  heart  of  God.  Accept  it 
while  you  can!  □ 
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From  My  Scrapbook 


Give  Up  and  Receive 

When  Jesus  asks  us  to  give  up  something,  it  is  because 
He  wants  to  give  us  something  far  superior  in  return.  When 
He  asks  us  to  give  up  our  selfish  grasp  on  material  things,  it 
is  to  enable  Him  to  give  them  back  to  us  in  their  proper 
perspective,  as  expressions  of  His  love.  When  He  asks  us  to 
give  up  the  wrong  kind  of  relationship  with  the  opposite  sex, 
it  is  to  enable  Him  to  give  back  to  us  a very  beautiful  and 
meaningful  brother-sister  relationship. 

When  Jesus  calls  us  to  lay  all  of  life  on  the  altar  for  Him, 
it  is  not  because  He  is  trying  to  be  a hard  taskmaster,  but 
because  the  emptying  of  ourselves  enables  Him  to  fill 
life  with  blessings  to  overflowing. 

“O  Jesus,  how  stupid  of  us  to  be  so  slow  in  yielding 
to  You  that  which  You  are  asking  of  us!” — Harold  L.  Mast. 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

The  church  school  teacher  had  prepared  a lesson  con- 
cerning the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  for  her  eight-vear-olds. 
To  start  things  off  she  asked,  “Where  do  we  find  the  Beati- 
tudes?” 

There  was  silence  and  then  a little  girl  raised  her  hand 
and  asked,  “Have  you  looked  in  the  Yellow  Pages?” 

o o o 

Two  children  were  discussing  the  attitudes  of  their  fathers 
including  what  seemed  like  peculiarities  in  their  behavior. 
Said  one  boy,  “Does  your  daddy  have  a den?” 

“No,”  his  little  friend  replied.  “He  just  growls  all  over 
the  place.” 

o o o 

A seven -year-old  boy  attending  church  with  his  parents 
noticed  a white  flag  with  gold  stars  on  it  and  asked,  “What’s 
that,  Daddy?”  His  father  whispered,  “That’s  a reminder  of 
all  those  who  have  died  in  service.” 

The  youngster  further  questioned,  “Daddy,  did  they  die 
in  the  nine-thirty  or  eleven  o’clock  service?” 

How  Children  Learn 

If  a child  lives  with  criticism,  he  learns  to  condemn. 

If  a child  lives  with  hostility,  he  learns  to  fight. 

If  a child  lives  with  ridicule,  he  learns  to  be  shy. 

If  a child  lives  with  jealousy,  he  learns  to  feel  guilty. 

If  a child  lives  with  tolerance,  he  learns  to  be  patient. 

If  a child  lives  with  encouragement,  he  learns  confidence. 

If  a child  lives  with  praise,  he  learns  to  appreciate. 

If  a child  lives  with  fairness,  he  learns  justice. 

If  a child  lives  with  security,  he  learns  to  have  faith. 

If  a child  lives  with  approval,  he  learns  to  like  himself 
and  others. 

If  a child  lives  with  acceptance  and  friendship,  he  learns 
to  find  love  in  the  world. 

o o o 


Those  who  are  truly  strong  in  character  are  patiently 
cheerful.  The  weak  and  unsure  person  gives  up  because  he 
lacks  confidence  in  himself  and  is  unable  to  endure.  The 
power  to  endure  is  one  of  the  proved  assets  of  character. 
Some  people  can  endure  suffering  for  a short  period,  but  to 
endure  such  suffering  indefinitely  requires  the  power  of 
patient  cheerfulness.  Christianity  makes  available  this 
power  to  endure  with  serenity.  There  truly  is  a Power 
beyond  ourselves  available  for  meeting  whatever  life  imposes 
or  demands. 

o o o 

A Sense  of  Humor 

By  Christian  E.  Charles 

Every  Christian  needs  to  develop  a sense  of  humor.  It  is 
to  speech  what  salt  is  to  our  food.  A little  makes  it  tasty, 
and  too  much  spoils  it  altogether.  One  can  be  a humorist 
without  being  a joker.  Humor  will  save  us  many  a headache. 
When  the  sky  is  overcast,  good  humor  must  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  sunshine.  If  it  were  not  for  humor,  the  serious 
side  of  life  would  drag  us  down  to  the  low  level  of  grind. 
A man  without  humor  is  like  a wagon  without  springs. 
Humor  is  the  real  harmony  of  the  heart. 

Let  an  individual  with  a sense  of  humor  come  into  our 
presence,  and  immediately  we  feel  the  softening,  helpful 
influence.  Humor  is  a friend  of  grace;  it  puts  the  heart  in 
tune  with  God.  However,  it  needs  to  be  carefully  guarded. 
To  be  effective,  it  must  be  wholesome  and  natural.  A whole- 
some sense  of  humor  can  relieve  a tense  situation,  but 
given  loose  rein,  it  can  run  wild  and  degenerate  into  foolish 
talk. 

Humor  is  an  important  element  in  a sermon  if  used  prop- 
erly. F.  B.  Meyer,  the  great  British  preacher,  has  told  us 
how  he  was  born  without  humor  in  his  composition.  But  he 
came  to  realize  that  humor  is  a sense  of  grace.  So  Mr. 
Meyer  cultivated  the  faculty  of  humor,  and  his  ministry  be- 
came much  more  effective. 

A speaker  who  can  tell  a humorous  story  or  illustrate  a 
point  with  a humorous  analogy  can  convey  a much-needed 
warning  to  men  about  their  faults  and  weaknesses,  which 
they  would  probably  resent  were  it  given  in  a solemn  lec- 
turing fashion.  Many  a tense  situation  can  be  relieved  by  a 
laugh.  Humor  is  one  of  the  best  approaches  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  kinds  of  individuals.  Humor  helps  to 
sweeten  bitter  things. 

o o o 

Blaming  your  faults  on  your  nature  doesn’t  change  the 
nature  of  your  faults. 

o o o 

The  real  measure  of  our  wealth  as  a nation  and  as  an 
individual  is  how  much  we  would  be  worth  if  we  lost  every- 
thing that  has  any  monetary  value. 
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Items  and  Comments 


Twelve  Catholics — including  10  priests — 
have  filed  a federal  suit  challenging  the 
government’s  definition  of  a conscientious 
objector  as  unconstitutional  in  that  it  con- 
stitutes an  establishment  of  religion. 

Richard  Harrington,  attorney  for  the 
plaintiffs,  claimed  that  Section  6 (j)  of  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
as  amended  in  1967,  sanctions  the  conduct 
of  Quakers  in  gaining  conscientious  objector 
status  while  denying  the  same  classification 
to  Catholics  who  request  the  status. 

He  charged  that  the  section’s  requirement 
that  conscientious  objectors  be  opposed  to 
all  wars  incorporates  a religious  doctrine  in- 
to the  law,  and  does  not  protect  those 
whose  religion  sanctions  objection  to  a 
particular  war. 

Foreign  missionaries  in  India — nearly  a 
fourth  of  whom  are  Americans — need  not 
be  uneasy  about  their  future,  assuming  they 
are  training  Indian  nationals  to  gradually 
take  their  place. 

The  number  of  foreign  missionaries  has 
more  than  doubled  since  Independence,  and 
the  Indian  Government  actively  seeks  ways 
to  tap  missionary  abilities. 

This  was  the  message  of  an  Indian  of- 
ficial who  spoke  at  a dinner  following  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  Ludhiana  Chris- 
tian Medical  College  Board,  U.S.A.,  held  at 
the  Interchurch  Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Honorable  Dr.  P.  K.  Banerjee, 
Minister  and  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the  Em- 
bassy of  India  in  Washington,  D.C.,  gave 
this  reassurance  and  detailed  Indian  Govern- 
ment plans  for  greater  cooperation  with 
voluntary  agencies. 

“Foreign  missionaries  have  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  India  in  the  past,  he  said. 
“Thev  championed  Indian  independence.  In 
health,  education,  and  social  services,  their 
contributions  have  been  invaluable. 

“In  the  future  also,  an  important  and 
constructive  role  can  be  played  by  voluntary 
agencies,  particularly  in  medical  facilities. 
They  could  easily  complement  activities  of 
the  Federal  and  State  governments.” 

o o o 

Carl  F.  H.  Henry,  editor  of  Christianity 
Today,  told  Southern  Baptist  clergymen  in 
New  York  that  urban  concerns  should  get 
major  priority  in  church  programs. 

Dr.  Henry  warned  that  if  the  “Christian 
task  force”  abandons  the  inner  city  to  “a 
revolutionary  spirit  and  obscures  the  reali- 
ties of  regeneration,  the  future  of  the  Amer- 
ican city  is  dim.  ” 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  editor  spoke  at  a 
northeast  conference  on  metropolitan  evan- 


gelism sponsored  by  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention’s  Home  Mission  Board. 

Observing  that  metropolitan  centers  are 
rapidly  moving  toward  Negro  dominance.  Dr. 
Henry  said  that  the  cities,  the  student  world, 
social  injustice,  mass  media  and  literature, 
literacy  and  technology  “insistently  call  for 
a swift  interracial  rapprochement. 

“If  Christianity  is  to  halt  the  decline  of 
the  secular  city  to  a modern  Sodom  or 
Gomorrah,”  he  said,  "Christians  of  all  races 
will  need  to  bear  their  faith  and  witness  to- 
gether.” 


A formal  policy  of  offering  legal  counsel, 
special  appeal  services,  and  consultative 
help  to  conscientious  objectors  was  adopted 
in  Boston  by  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Societies. 

Dr.  William  E.  Flood,  secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Chaplaincy  Services,  said  that 
the  policy  was  not  really  new  since  his 
office  has  dealt  increasingly  with  the  cases 
of  conscientious  objectors.  He  noted  that  no 
formal  policy  had  previously  been  set  up. 

“We  have  a responsibility  to  those  who, 
in  good  conscience,  cannot  serve  in  military 
capacities  and  are  seeking  ‘alternate  service’ 
under  the  Selective  Service  Law,”  he  stated. 

The  adopted  policy  provides  consultants 
for  those  seeking  advice  on  Selective  Service, 
staff  to  intercede  at  state  and  national  levels 
for  those  denied  conscientious  objector’s 
classifications  when  their  applications  appear 
to  be  in  order,  and  legal  counsel  in  New 
York  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Currently,  the  denomination  has  two  staff 
persons  working  on  draft  matters  and  retains 
the  legal  services  of  a New  York  law  firm. 


The  Committee  on  Evangelism  and  Social 
Service  of  the  Kingston  Presbytery  of  the 
United  Church  of  Canada  has  adopted  a 
report  calling  for  ministers  in  the  presbytery 
to  stop  smoking. 

0 o © 

Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke  (R.-Mass.)  told  a 
group  of  American  Baptists  that  welfare 
programs  today  can  be  equated  with  “guar- 
anteed annual  poverty.” 

He  addressed  the  Roger  William  Fellow- 
ship during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Convention.  The  fellowship  is 
regarded  as  representative  of  the  denomina- 
tion’s more  liberal  members. 

He  made  a strong  appeal  for  a complete 
overhaul  of  the  existing  welfare  system, 
but  noted  that  a successor  plan  must  be 
available  before  the  present  one  can  be 
abandoned. 


The  new  plan  “must  be  built  on  the  root 
idea,  not  of  simple  charity,  but  of  human 
investment,”  he  said. 

As  now  structured,  welfare  programs  have 
become  “national  disasters,”  the  senator 
asserted.  “Where  they  avoid  disaster,  the 
system  remains  a national  scandal.  And  the 
situation  is  growing  worse,  provoking 
hostility  and  violence,  and  drawing  taut  lines 
of  class  and  race.  Our  present  system  of 
public  assistance  perpetuates  the  poverty 
it  was  designed  to  relieve.  ...  It  humil- 
iates the  recipients.” 

According  to  Sen.  Brooke,  the  welfare 
worker,  “who  should  be  a sympathetic 
adviser  to  the  welfare  family,  is  among  the 
most  hated  persons  in  the  ghetto.  Investiga- 
tion and  intrusion  replace  advice  and  service 
as  the  main  functions  of  social  workers. 

o o o 

If  you  have  reached  your  seventieth 
birthday,  this  may  startle  you.  If  you  are 
not  70,  perhaps  these  figures  will  encourage 
you  to  make  some  changes.  Statistics  show' 
that  the  average  person  of  70  years  has 
spent  his  years  as  follows: 

Twenty-four  years  in  sleeping,  eleven 
years  in  working,  eight  years  in  amusement, 
six  years  in  eating,  six  years  in  walking, 
five  and  one-half  years  in  washing  and 
dressing,  three  years  in  education,  three 
years  in  conversation,  three  years  in  read- 
ing, and  six  months  in  worshiping  God! 

o e o 

The  Canadian  edition  of  the  Reader’s 
Digest,  unlike  its  American  counterpart, 
augments  its  income  by  publishing  liquor 
advertisements.  The  April  issue  contained 
ten  full  pages  of  such  ads,  four  of  them  in 
color.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star,  which  has  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  Canadian  daily  (385,000),  steadfastly  re- 
fuses to  accept  liquor  advertisements. 

o o o 

Civil  disobedience  as  defined  in  the  lives  of 
such  men  as  Gandhi  and  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  was  recognized  as  “a  valid  in- 
strument for  those  who  seek  justice”  by  the 
General  Board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

A policy  statement  approved  by  the  board, 
representing  33  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
churches,  said  such  civil  disobedience  is 
“consonant  with  both  Christian  tradition  and 
the  American  political  and  legal  heritage." 

The  carefully  worded  statement  defined 
civil  disobedience  as  “deliberate,  peaceable 
violation  of  a law  deemed  to  be  unjust,  in 
obedience  to  conscience  or  a higher  law,  and 
with  recognition  of  the  state’s  legal  au- 
thority to  punish  the  violator.” 
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A Roman  Catholic  bishop  warned  an  in- 
terdenominational conference  on  "Christian 
Conscience  and  Poverty  that  the  masses  of 
poor  people  “will  rise  up  whether  we  are 
with  them  or  against  them. 

Archbishop  Helder  Pessoa  Camara  of 
Recife  and  Olinda  in  Brazil  reminded  the  500 
delegates  at  the  University  of  Montreal  that 
the  Catholic  Church  “accepted  African 
slavery  for  three  centuries. 

“After  that,”  he  continued,  '“we  accepted 
national  slavery -colonialism. 

“The  Christians  in  South  America,”  he 
said,  “have  always  been  aligned  with  the 
landowning  classes. 

“And  what  did  we  Christians  give  the 
masses?”  the  archbishop  asked.  “A  passive 
half  magic  religion  and  a fatalistic  outlook. 

He  said  that  some  people  think  it  is 
“subversive  and  communistic”  to  work  for 
the  poor,  and  that  the  authorities  say  that 
it  is  a preparation  for  revolt. 

• • • 

Dr.  Culbert  G.  Rutenber,  a professor  of 
philosophy  and  social  ethics  at  Andover 
Newton  Theological  School,  Newton  Center, 
Mass.,  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Baptist  Convention  in  Boston. 

He  is  a graduate  of  Eastern  Baptist  and 
holds  the  doctoral  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  His  most  recent  pub- 
lished work  is  The  Reconciling  Gospel. 

On  contemporary  social  and  political  issues. 
Dr.  Rutenber  described  himself  as  a believer 
in  the  kind  of  peacemaking  that  “often  ap- 


pears in  its  initial  stages  as  troublemaking.’’ 

Holding  that  Christian  love  involves  jus- 
tice, he  explained  that  the  pursuit  of  jus- 
tice “means  taking  sides — siding  with  the 
victim  rather  than  the  oppressor,  siding  with 
the  exploited  rather  than  the  exploiter,  sid- 
ing with  those  who  suffer  affliction  rather 
than  those  who  inflict.  ...” 

Christians  must  be  among  those  who 
shake  the  foundations  below  people  who 
sit  on  top  of  the  world,  he  asserted,  but 
must  be  different  from  “sinful”  troublemakers. 
The  difference,  he  added,  is  that  Christians 
are  "motivated  by  love  for  God  and  His 
righteousness  and  not  by  a desire  for  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  or  any  promptings  of 
bitterness  and  hostility.” 

o e e 

The  pavement  laid  at  the  time  of  Herod 
at  the  foot  of  the  southern  wall  of  the 
temple  has  been  uncovered  in  Jerusalem 
after  three  months  of  digging  by  a woman 
English  archaeologist. 

The  Herodian  pavement  consisting  of 
huge  whitish  stones  had  apparently  suffered 
badly  during  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
by  Titus,  the  Roman  general,  in  A.D.  70. 

o o o 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  said  that  he  does 
not  weep  often  “but  today  in  the  beautiful 
sunshine  I wept  . . . for  the  country  that 
has  declined  so  much  in  its  morality  and 
spirituality.” 

The  world-famous  clergyman  responded 
to  the  news  of  the  shooting  of  Sen.  Robert 


F.  Kennedy  in  Los  Angeles.  The  tragedy, 
he  said,  “is  symbolic  of  what  is  happening 
throughout  the  country  and  much  of  the 
world.” 

He  said,  “The  ugly  type  of  crime  and 
violence  is  spreading  throughout  the  world 
and  unless  trends  can  be  reversed  we  are 
on  our  way  to  anarchy  and  probably  dicta- 
torship.” 

Mr.  Graham  noted  that  he  had  learned  of 
the  tragedv  when  a friend  phoned  him  about 
4:00  a.m.  on  June  5.  He  said  he  spent  sev- 
eral hours  in  meditation  and  prayer. 

He  spoke  of  the  days  following  the  as- 
sassination of  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
in  1963,  and  recalled  “the  wonderful  state- 
ments” made  then  which  indicated  a new 
birth  of  tolerance  and  justice”  and  that  “a 
great  lesson  had  been  learned. 

Since  1963,  Mr.  Graham  continued,  tragedy 
“has  spread  like  slime — sane  people  are 
suddenly  going  berserk.  Crime  is  rising  six 
times  faster  than  population.  It  seems  as  if 
a horde  of  demons  and  violence  has  been 
let  loose  in  the  country.” 

• • o 

The  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  is  plan- 
ning a new  hymnal  which  will  include  folk 
songs  with  guitar  notation,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Paul  W.  Wohlgemuth, 
Hillsboro,  Kan.  Mr.  Wohlgemuth  says,  “We 
sincerely  believe  that  the  hymnal  of  the 
1970’s  must  include  this  type  of  hymn.  1 
don’t  know  of  any  other  denominational 
hymnal  which  does.” 


Watch  the  Possessions  Pass  By 

By  Janice  Hertzler 


Have  you  heard  of  the  locomotives?  They  are  a young 
New  York  group — fashionable,  setting  the  trends  for  living. 
“They  have  the  money,  the  imagination,  the  courage  and 
desire  to  swing,  to  follow  the  wind  of  the  moment.  They  are 
outwardly  casual  but  inwardly  nervous  and  always  striving 
for  new  excitement.  ” We  would  say  they  are  rich. 

Have  you  seen  pictures  of  refugees  fleeing  homes  along 
India’s  border  as  fighting  moves  into  their  villages — carrying 
all  their  material  possessions  on  their  backs?  We  would  say 
they  are  poor. 

Sometimes  we  live  as  if  we  are  the  poorest  people  on 
earth.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  actually  what  you  possess? 
Now,  I don’t  mean  how  many  of  the  latest  popular  records 
you  own — or  if  you  have  the  sharpest  wardrobe  around — or 
even  how  big  an  allowance  you  draw  every  week,  nor  how 
fine  a home  your  parents  have  been  able  to  afford.  But  I 
mean  actually  what  you  have — the  things  which  really  count. 

Janice  Hertzler,  Kidron,  Ohio,  is  teacher  of  Spanish  at  Central  Christian  High 
School.  This  was  presented  as  a chapel  address. 


It  has  really  bothered  me  in  the  last  year  or  so  to  look  at 
my  possessions.  As  they  march  before  the  survey  of  my  mind, 
my  thoughts  evaluate  them  and  dust  them  off,  and  I see 
where  unuse  and  lack  of  appreciation  are  causing  them  to 
become  less  meaningful  to  me.  (I’d  like  for  this  to  begin  to 
bother  you,  too,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so.)  Watch  with 
me  as  my  possessions  march  by.  Maybe  you  will  see  some 
of  your  possessions  on  parade. 

I’m  free — free  to  walk  down  the  road;  free  to  walk  into 
any  church  door,  any  restaurant,  any  place  of  business;  free 
to  make  my  own  money,  to  invest  it  or  save  it  or  waste  it. 
Free  to  make  my  own  decisions;  I am  free  to  speak  to 
people,  to  say  what  I want  to,  when  I want  to,  to  whom  I 
care  to.  I am  free  to  believe — to  believe  what  I want  to  be- 
lieve, to  worship  whom,  or  when,  or  how  I want  to  worship. 
Free  to  witness  about  the  one  I worship.  Free  to  be  good  or 
bad;  to  be  kind  or  cruel;  to  love  or  hate.  In  three  short 
words — I am  free. 

I’m  young.  I have  life  before  me.  I have  the  strength  and 
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the  vision  and  the  joy  of  youth;  true,  I also  have  the  lack  of 
experience,  oftentimes.  However,  over  all,  the  expectancy  of 
life  before  me,  with  its  fullest  possibilities,  and  I am  free  to 
go  out  and  meet  it  and  make  of  it  that  which  I will.  I have 
youth. 

I have  health.  I have  the  full  use  of  my  arms  and  legs  and 
feet  and  hands.  (You  know,  there  are  some  who  don’t.)  I can 
hear,  and  see,  and  smell,  and  taste,  and  touch.  (There  are 
some  who  can’t.)  I have  sound  mental  capacity,  the  ability 
to  think  and  reason  and  understand.  (I  understand  that  there 
are  homes  and  institutions  filled  with  those  who  can’t.)  I 
do  not  need  to  spend  weeks  or  months  lying  on  my  back 
with  my  body  racked  with  pain  or  disease.  I have  health. 

I am  Christian.  I have  all  of  Christ.  (What  a statement!) 
All  of  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  Christ  Jesus  are  available 
to  me.  I am  a daughter  of  the  King.  I am  an  heir  of  God 
and  joint  heir  with  Christ!  I have  freedom  from  the  haunting 
worry  of  sin  and  death  and  tomorrow. 

These  are  some  of  my  most  precious  possessions.  They  also 
belong  to  most.  I feel  extremely  rich.  Rich  in  the  things 
which  matter  in  life.  But  as  I gloat  and  boast  of  my  posses- 
sions, a haunting  thought  flits  and  buzzes  around  my  ears. 
This  is  what  I meant  when  I said  that  this  bothers  me. 

“Every  one  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  will  much 
be  required.” 

Who  on  earth  has  been  given  more  than  you  and  I?  What 
is  God  requiring  of  your  life  and  mine?  Does  He  really  mean 
that  we  are  responsible  for  this  wealth  which  He  has  given 
us?  And  what  about  all  of  the  resources  which  Paul  men- 
tions in  Romans  12?  Does  God  mean  that  we  are  actually 
supposed  to  live  that  way?  Read  what  it  says  in  Rom. 
12:6-21. 

Is  there  anything  in  this  way  of  life  which  our  freedom, 
good  health,  youth,  and  our  Christ  would  prevent  us  from 
doing?  Do  we  have  any  excuse  for  not  living  this  way?  Are 
these  not  things  which  Christ  longs  to  do  through  us  and 
our  personal  resources  if  we  would  only  let  Him? 

Fritz  Kreisler,  a great  violinist,  said,  “It  is  a gift  of  God 
and  not  my  own  possession  that  I can  play  as  I do.  It  means 
an  opportunity  to  serve  humanity.  Music  is  too  sacred  to  be 
sold — should  the  birds  ask  pay  for  singing?  I never  look  upon 
the  money  I earn  as  my  own;  it  belongs  to  the  public  and  is 
placed  in  my  trust  for  proper  use.  So  I never  spend  money 
for  personal  pleasure  or  for  high  living.  I reduce  my  needs 
to  a minimum  and  feel  morally  guilty  in  ordering  a costly 
meal  while  there  is  so  much  hunger  and  misery  in  the 
world.  If  music  brings  people  happiness,  then  it  makes  me 
happy  to  play  for  them. 

Alan  Redpath,  in  his  book.  Learning  to  Live,  wrote,  “God 
says,  ‘Lose  yourself  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel’s.’  Mammon 
says,  ‘Save  yourself,  hold  everything  in  case  you  get  lost  and 
cannot  live.’  Hold  to  one,  says  Christ,  and  you  will  lose  the 
other.  Hold  to  mammon  and  you  will  lose  and  despise  God. 
But  let  a man  love  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  and  he  will 
despise  things  as  such,  and  will  turn  all  his  business  success 
and  all  the  things  that  he  possesses  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
to  the  service  of  the  King  of  kings.  The  only  way  you  and  I 
can  prove  that  we  .are  truly  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is 


that  we  have  given  ourselves  up  so  entirely  to  Him  that 
everything  we  possess  is  available  for  His  use,  all  of  the 
time.” 

And  there  are  men  such  as  Hans  de  Boer  who,  finding 
himself  in  an  elevated  position  as  a white  person  in  Southern 
Africa,  became  conscience-stricken  when  he  realized  the  down- 
trodden existence  of  his  African  brothers.  Realizing  his  own 
privileged  way  of  life,  he  longed  to  share  with  them  his 
riches  in  personal  freedom  and  Christ.  His  simple  testimony 
can  be  seen  in  the  following  conversation:  (De  Boer  is 
writing. ) 

“My  black  friend  took  me  to  his  home.  On  the  way  I felt 
glad  that  I had  him  with  me,  for  the  eyes  of  many  of  the 
natives  spoke  the  irreconcilable  hatred  they  felt  for  me,  the 
white  man.  Could  I blame  them? 

“The  house  his  family  live  in  consisted  of  two  small 
tumbledown  rooms  and  one  single  living  room  which  was  at 
the  same  time  a bedroom.  As  I sat  down  on  a wobbly  bed — 
the  only  place  in  the  room  to  sit — the  whole  family  gathered 
round. 

“Abraham  began  the  conversation.  Why  do  you  ferret  me 
out  like  this?  I must  ask,  although  I am  glad  of  your  interest 
in  our  native  cause.  Are  you  communist?’ 

“ ‘I  am  a Christian.  I should  like  to  hear  more  about  your 
situation.  Can’t  you  understand  that,  Abraham?  Is  that  so 
very  unusual?’ 

“ Who  sent  you?’  he  asked  in  reply.  Do  you  come  on 
behalf  of  a church  or  a Christian  Missionary  Society?” 

“ My  conscience,  which  is  bound  to  God  and  Jesus,  has 
brought  me  here.  Nothing  else.” 

I wonder  to  whom  or  what  our  consciences  are  bound. 
Have  we  become  so  accustomed  to  all  that  we  have  that  we 
are  content  to  sit  in  the  middle  of  it  and  enjoy  it? 

And  there  is  the  example  of  John  Howard  Griffin,  who 
realizing  the  wonder  of  his  own  personal  freedom,  craves  it 
for  all  men. 

Robert  Youngs,  in  his  book,  What  It  Means  to  Be  a Chris- 
tian, likens  the  way  an  employer  trusts  his  employees  with 
his  possessions  to  the  way  in  which  God  has  entrusted  to  us 
His  riches.  He  writes,  “This  includes  not  only  one’s  money 
and  one’s  material  assets  but  one’s  self  together  with  one’s 
body,  mind,  heart,  talent,  vocation,  avocation,  home,  and 
children.  Nothing  that  a man  is  or  has  is  his  own;  it  is  a 
trust — a trust  in  the  sense  that  he  did  not  create  or  merit 
in  any  way  the  basic  stuff  of  what  he  is  and  has;  a trust  in 
the  sense  that  God  can  claim  him  and  his  at  any  hour.” 

Does  this  mean  that  all  of  what  I have:  my  freedom,  my 
youth,  my  good  health,  my  way  of  life,  even  my  faith  and 
hope  in  Christ  are  all  God’s  which  He  has  only  entrusted 
me  with?  Is  this  why  Paul  says,  “And  so,  dear  brothers,  I 
plead  with  you  to  give  your  bodies  to  God.  Let  them  be  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy — the  kind  He  can  accept.  When  you 
think  of  what  He  has  done  for  you,  is  this  too  much  to 
ask?”  I guess  these  questions  are  ones  which  I can  answer 
only  for  myself — and  you  for  yourself — in  light  of  what  God 
has  given  to  each  one  of  us.  We  have  untold  wealth  and 
power  at  our  disposal,  but  remember,  “Every  one  to  whom 
much  is  given,  of  him  will  much  be  required.  ” D 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

900  Mexican  Mennonites  Migrate 
to  Bolivia 


I took  a day  off  from  my  regular  activities 
to  visit  the  newly  immigrated  Mexican 
Mennonites  in  Bolivia.  It  was  a day  in 
which  I gained  an  insight  into  the  life, 
activity,  and  religion  of  our  Mennonite 
brothers  from  Mexico. 

A German  voluntary  service  agent  work- 
ing with  the  local  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  offered  to  drive  me  out  to  the  col- 
onies; we  left  Santa  Cruz  at  7:30  a.m.  He 
was  interested  in  meeting  the  Mennonites 
to  see  if  his  organization  could  help  in  any 
way  with  agriculture. 

There  is  a good  road  from  Santa  Cruz 
to  the  colonies,  built  by  the  oil  company 
which  has  oil  wells  beyond  the  new  settlers’ 
homes.  The  first  colony  is  about  40  miles 
due  south  of  Santa  Cruz;  the  road  is  of 
sand  and  passable  in  all  seasons. 

It  has  been  almost  a year  since  the  first 
families  arrived;  the  last  250  arrived  in 
March.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  100 
families  here,  with  a total  of  900  Mexican 
Mennonites,  of  the  Alt  Kolonie  (Old 
Colony)  faction.  A less  conservative  colony 
is  located  northeast  of  Santa  Cruz. 

The  villages  I visited,  Gnadental,  Rosen- 
tal,  and  Rheinland,  are  almost  40  miles 
from  the  main  oil  road.  Two  more  roads, 
also  branching  off  the  main  road,  lead  to 
the  villages  of  Rosenort,  Eichenfelt,  Rhein- 
felt,  Hamburg,  and  Steinbach. 

Since  the  colonists  are  on  virgin  land, 
their  only  problem  is  clearing  it.  So  - far 
they  have  been  hiring  Bolivian  nationals 
to  do  all  of  the  clearing.  I saw  com  and 
soighum  growing  and  they  have  hopes  of 
working  with  cattle.  They  also  want  to  try 
cotton  and  wheat  as  time  goes  on. 

Eventually  they  want  to  work  with  cheese- 
making, as  they  did  in  Mexico.  This  would 
be  good  since  high  quality  cheese  in  Santa 
Cruz  is  very  expensive. 

Why  did  they  leave  Mexico?  Why  did  they 
want  to  settle  in  this  hot  bush  country  of 
Bolivia?  I put  these  questions  to  one  of 
the  men.  He  replied  that  things  were  start- 
ing “to  get  out  of  hand”  in  Mexico.  People 
in  the  church  were  “getting  too  modern.” 

The  houses,  both  inside  and  out,  were 
unusually  beautiful  for  pioneering  settlers. 
One  house  was  constructed  entirely  of  wood, 
covered  with  sheet  metal  aluminum — two  of 
the  most  expensive  building  materials  in 
Bolivia. 


Inside  there  were  sewing  machines, 
double  screen  and  glass  windows,  and  up- 
holstered furniture.  “Yes,”  said  one  man, 
“everybody  was  getting  too  rich  in  Mexico. 
We  had  to  leave;  we  have  to  become  poor 
again  so  as  to  regain  what  we  lost.” 

I asked  if  they  had  brought  doctors  or 
nurses  along  and  if  they  were  allowed  to 
use  them.  They  said  they  used  them  but 
only  in  case  of  emergency. 

While  we  were  outside  talking  with  Mr. 
Peters,  one  of  his  eleven  children  came 
and  announced  that  dinner  was  ready.  As 
the  German  volunteer  and  I were  preparing 
to  leave,  Mr.  Peters  invited  us  to  eat  with 
them.  I accepted  immediately  and  we  had 
a rice  and  beans  dinner,  giving  thanks  both 
before  and  after  the  meal. — Alfred  Koop, 
Pax,  Bolivia. 

Bienenberg  Choir  to  Visit 
North  America 

The  Bienenberg  Choir  of  the  European 
Mennonite  Bible  School,  Switzerland,  makes 
its  third  appearance  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  during  the  summer  of  1968. 
The  choir  will  begin  its  tour  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  July  28  and  conclude  Sept.  23 
at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  where  they  again  will 
tape  a phonograph  record  before  returning 
to  Europe. 

The  six  men  and  eight  women  comprising 


The  Bienenberg  Choir  of  Switzerland  begins 
its  three-month  American  tour  the  last  week 
in  July. 


the  choir  hail  from  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  France.  Samuel  Gerber,  choir  director 
and  school  principal,  will  also  accompany 
the  group.  The  trip’s  purposes:  to  praise 
God,  to  fellowship  across  international  lines, 
and  to  raise  funds  for  the  construction  of 
a much-needed  classroom-library. 

Their  program  will  consist  of  classical  and 
modem  hymns  and  songs  presented  in  both 
German  and  English.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  instrumental  music  and  a brief  message. 

The  European  Mennonite  Bible  School 
opened  in  1950  resulting  from  efforts  be- 
tween French,  German,  and  Swiss  Menno- 
nites in  cooperation  with  North  American 
Mennonites  through  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  It  is  the  only  Mennonite  edu- 
cational institution  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 

Students  come  mainly  from  Switzerland, 
Germany,  France,  and  Luxembourg,  plus 
a few  from  the  Netherlands,  Austria,  and 
America.  Classes  are  conducted  in  German 
and  French. 

The  choir’s  itinerary,  subject  to  change, 
follows  this  schedule:  July  28-31,  Eastern 
Pa.;  Aug.  1,  New  York;  Aug.  2-5,  Ontario; 
Aug.  6,  Detroit;  Aug.  7,  Archbold,  Ohio; 
Aug.  8-11,  Indiana;  Aug.  12-14,  Illinois; 
Aug.  15,  16,  Iowa;  Aug.  18,  19,  Minnesota; 
Aug.  20-25,  Manitoba;  Aug.  26,  North 
Dakota;  and  Aug.  27-30,  Nebraska. 

Presentations  continue  Aug.  31  to  Sept.  3 
in  Kansas;  Sept.  4,  5,  Oklahoma;  Sept.  6,  7, 
Missouri;  Sept.  8,  Fisher,  111.;  Sept.  9,  Ko- 
komo, Ind.;  Sept.  10-17,  Ohio;  Sept.  18,  19, 
Western  Pa.;  Sept.  20-22,  Maryland  and 
Virginia;  concluding  Sept.  23  with  a record- 
ing session  at  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Openings  Available  in  VS  Tour 

An  article  appearing  in  the  May  28  Gos- 
pel Herald  described  a summer  tour  being 
planned  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions’ short-term  VS  office  to  acquaint 
young  persons  with  what  the  church  is 
accomplishing  through  its  Voluntary  Service 
program. 

“Youth  are  responding  favorably  to  this 
idea,”  said  Ken  Smith,  short-term  VS  di- 
rector and  tour  guide.  “We  have  several 
confirmations  already.  However,  more  ap- 
plications are  welcomed  and  needed  to  make 
the  VS  tour  a reality.  ” 

The  Colorado  Youth  Tour  is  scheduled 
for  Aug.  17-30  at  a round-trip  cost  of  $98 
per  person,  which  includes  transportation, 
insurance,  room,  and  board.  Tour  members 
must  provide  their  own  transportation  to 
and  from  place  of  meeting,  Chicago. 

Points  of  interest  include  the  Rocky  Ford 
and  La  Junta  (Colo.)  VS  units.  Frontier 
Boys  Village,  Byers  Home  for  Boys,  plus 
VS  units  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

For  more  information,  interested  young 
adults  16-20  years  of  age  are  advised  to 
write  immediately  to  Ken  Smith,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 
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A Tribute  to  H.  Clair  Amstutz,  MD 


Dr.  H.  Clair  Am- 
stutz, the  man  who 
for  over  20  years  has 
guided  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental 
health  program  in  the 
Mennonite  Church, 
asked  to  be  relieved  of 
his  responsibility  as 
chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Menno- 
nite Mental  Health 
Services.  At  its  annual 
meeting,  the  board  acted  to  accept  his  res- 
ignation. It  is  only  fitting  to  reflect  on  Dr. 
Amstutz’s  work  during  these  past  years. 

Amstutz  is  a man  with  keen  interest  in 
church  programs.  He  expressed  this  interest 
by  working  in  Puerto  Rico  from  1944  to 
1947  as  director  of  the  La  Plata  hospital 
and  medical  program  which  preceded  the 
current  Mennonite  General  Hospital  at 
Aibonito. 

During  20  years  of  private  practice  in 
Goshen,  Ind.,  he  supported  the  work  of  the 
local  church  and  college.  Since  1958  he 
has  been  employed  as  full-time  physician 
at  Goshen  College. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  mental  health  pro- 
gram of  the  church  began  to  emerge  out 
of  the  work  of  conscientious  objectors  in 
the  large  state  hospitals.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  skill  and  dedication  of  Dr.  Amstutz 
and  others  like  him,  it  is  likely  that  we 
would  not  have  a mental  health  program 
today. 

Several  characteristics  emerge  as  one 
traces  the  work  of  Dr.  Amstutz  in  the  field 
of  mental  health.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
stability  that  he  has  brought  to  the  whole 
program.  In  any  new  institutions  there  are 
difficult  questions  of  personnel,  staffing,  and 
program.  In  solving  all  of  these  problems, 
Dr.  Amstutz  applied  an  unquestioned  pro- 
fessional integrity,  a deep  commitment 
toward  excellence  in  the  church,  and  a pro- 
found understanding  of  it.  Not  easily  shaken 
by  any  kind  of  difficulty,  he  was  convinced 
that  the  church  was  in  the  field  of  mental 
health  to  stay. 

The  security  of  his  own  position  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  speak  to  both  parties 
in  the  mental  health  field.  To  the  enthusi- 
astic, highly  motivated  church  people,  he 
would  hold  up  the  values  of  the  best  in 
professional  skills.  To  the  professional  peo- 
ple, he  spoke  their  language  while  com- 
municating Christian  compassion. 

During  his  tenure  as  chairman  of  Menno- 
nite Mental  Health  Services,  the  meetings 
were  alwavs  run  in  a relaxed  fashion.  This 
fact  contributed  to  the  wholesome  spirit  of 
dialogue  which  permeated  these  meetings. 
Dr.  Amstutz  always  saw  to  it  that  various 
viewpoints  would  be  aired,  and  then  sought 
to  reconcile  these  differences. 


The  mental  health  movement  has  grown 
rapidly  in  the  last  two  decades.  Dr.  Am- 
stutz, while  never  obstructing  progress,  al- 
ways pressed  the  right  questions  upon  those 
eager  to  move  forward.  Often  he  served  as 
a troubleshooter,  aiming  to  combat  staff  or 
financial  crises  at  the  hospitals. 

Dr.  Amstutz  has  ignited  interest  among 
many  young  people  for  the  type  of  work 
that  mental  health  clinics  represent.  They 
have  seen  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  com- 
promise professional  standards  while  work- 
ing with  church  institutions.  The  high  mo- 
tivations of  the  church  can  be  fused  with 
the  professional  standards  of  the  secular 
world.  His  work  in  Paraguay  in  1963  dem- 
onstrated how  this  bringing  together  of 
proclamation  and  healing  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

Dr.  Amstutz  will  be  missed  as  chairman 
of  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services,  but 
it  is  anticipated  that  he  will  continue  as  a 
member  of  the  board.  His  brand  of  en- 
thusiasm and  commitment  is  clearly  needed 
more  than  ever  today. 

The  MMHS  Board  unanimously  ex- 
presses its  deep  appreciation  for  his  un- 
selfish work. — William  Klassen. 

Summer  VS-ers  Begin 
Assignments 

Seventy-three  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee summer  volunteers  began  their  as- 
signments in  June.  Dave  Swartz,  MCC’s 
summer  service  director,  placed  volunteers 
in  several  new  assignment  areas  this  year. 

Ronald  Detweiler,  Dovlestown,  Pa.,  and 
Roland  Myers,  Gordon ville.  Pa.,  are  serving 
in  Mexico  and  Bolivia,  respectively.  Their 
home  congregation,  Deep  Run  Mennonite 
Church,  Perkasie,  provided  transportation 
expenses  for  these  tw'o  special  summer  as- 
sign ments. 

Four  VS-ers  were  assigned  to  Camp 
Cann-Edi-On,  York,  Pa.  Sponsored  by  the 
York  YMCA,  the  camp  is  for  girls  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  16.  VS-ers  serve  as 
counselors  and  choose  to  direct  one  or  two 
specific  program  areas,  such  as  arts  and 
crafts,  music,  or  nature  studies. 

Five  VS-ers  are  involved  in  the  recrea- 
tional and  child  care  program  at  Children’s 
Village,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.  The  residents  at 
Children's  Village  are  from  slum  areas  and 
often  display  degrees  of  emotional  distur- 
bance. 

Sixteen  college  students  are  participating 
in  the  first  Appalachia  Summer  Seminar. 
Students  can  earn  up  to  six  hours  of  col- 
lege credit  while  working  as  nurses,  or  rural 
extension  and  community  development  work- 
ers with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
community  centers  in  Letcher  and  Pike 
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counties,  Kentucky. 

Another  new  summer  project  is  Hoopa, 
Calif.  Two  volunteers  are  serving  along- 
side the  regular  VS  unit  in  a summer  rec- 
reation program  at  Hoopa  Elementary 
School. 

The  regular  VS  unit  in  Cincinnati  is  be- 
ing augmented  by  a four-member  summer 
VS  team.  This  is  the  first  time  a summer 
unit  has  been  placed  in  Cincinnati.  An- 
other inner-city  VS  unit,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  re- 
ceived a six-member  summer  staff. 

Other  summer  VS  units  are  located  at 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Washington,  D.C.,  Be- 
thesda,  Md.,  and  Langhorne,  Pa. 

Argentine  Mennonites  Send 
Check  for  Vietnam  Relief 

Three  Mennonite  churches  in  Argentina 
— Bragado,  Pehuajo,  and  Tres  Lomas — 
recently  channeled  a check  through  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  for  relief 
work  in  Vietnam. 

Missionary  Earl  Schwartzentruber,  repre- 
senting the  group  as  treasurer,  wrote,  “We 
join  hands  with  the  many  brethren  in  the 
North  by  showing  concern  for  the  great 
need  and  suffering  of  the  people  in  Viet- 
nam. 

“As  we  give  unitedly,  let  us  also  pray 
unitedly  for  peace  in  that  troubled  country. 
May  God  continue  to  guide  you  as  an  arm 
of  the  church  in  saying  ‘I  care’  to  those  in 
need.” 

The  Tet  offensive  restricted  the  Vietnam 
Christian  Service  program  and  in  some 
areas  stopped  it  completely.  The  relief  team 
operating  largely  in  Saigon  and  Nhatrang, 
is  concentrating  on  emergency  programs  to 
newly  created  refugees. 

Youth  Respond  to 
Mennonite  Hour 

Few  religious  broadcasts  “make  the 
scene”  with  young  people.  The  Mennonite 
Hour  is  a notable  exception,  if  mail  re- 
sponse to'  the  broadcast  is  a valid  criterion. 

A young  Missouri  man  wrote  David  Augs- 
burger:  “1  listen  to  your  broadcast  as  often 
as  I can.  As  a college  sophomore,  your 
message  this  morning  had  particular  mean- 
ing for  me.  ...  1 often  find  myself  in  the 
position  of  loneliness  you  so  vividly  de- 
scribed.” 

In  addition  to  broadcasts,  a number  of 
young  people  are  enrolled  in  Mennonite 
Hour  Home  Bible  Studies.  A Manitoba  girl 
found  her  lessons  encouraging:  “As  a uni- 
versity student,  my  faith  has  often  been  put 
to  the  test.  I certainly  appreciate  the  help 
I have  received.  ” 

Those  who  work  with  young  people  ap- 
preciate The  Mennonite  Hour  for  its  appro- 
priateness. A volunteer  youth  counselor  in 
Idaho  wrote  for  copies  of  Mennonite  Hour 
messages.  “I  work  in  court  work,  and  have 
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for  over  three  years,  and  this  would  be  ex- 
cellent material  for  the  youth  we  counsel.’’ 
Mel  Johnson,  speaker  on  the  daily  net- 
work program  Tips  for  Teens,  and  who  con- 
ducts Youth-a-Rama  conventions  with  an 
evangelistic  thrust,  has  used  David  Augs- 
burger’s  talks  in  his  publications.  He  reports, 
“David  Augsburger’s  messages  for  young 
people  are  far  above  average.  They  have  a 
sincere  and  dedicated  ring  to  them  that 
makes  teens  sit  up  and  take  notice.’ 

The  Mennonite  Hour  is  currently  aired 
over  140  stations  each  week  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

Mission  '68:  Capsule  Review 

Hosting  a week  of  meetings  attracting  800- 
1,000  persons  to  Kidron,  Ohio,  presented 
peculiar  challenges.  Arrangements  committees 
under  the  general  chairmanship  of  J.  Les- 
ter Graybill,  Orrville,  worked  to  provide 
lodging,  meals,  and  other  suitable  facilities 
for  guests  at  Mission  ‘68  held  July  1-7. 

These  arrangements  included  closed- 
circuit  television  linking  Central  Christian 
High  School  auditorium'  with  Kidron  Men- 
nonite Church  across  Ohio  Route  52;  erect- 
ing two  tents  for  meals  (tables  and  benches 
courtesy  of  Kidron  Fire  Department);  mount- 
ing new  Kidron  signs  on  U.S.  30;  and  find- 
ing rendezvous  points  for  50  or  more  groups 
which  met  for  four  hour-and-a-half  ses- 
sions. 

Mission  ‘68  billed  this  year  as  “An 
Adventure  in  Mission,”  is  an  annual  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  a Wayne  County  corporation  with 
offices  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  As  the  official  gen- 
eral missions,  service,  mass  communications, 
and  health  and  welfare  agency  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  the  Board  serves  approxi- 
mately 90,000  members  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Public  inspirational  sessions  were  held 
each  evening  Wednesday  through  Saturday 
in  addition  to  Sunday  morning  at  7:00. 
Highlights  included  drama  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday  evenings,  addresses  by  Erland 
Waltner  (president  of  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference), David  Shank  (missionary  from  Bel- 
gium), and  James  Kratz  (associate  secretary 
for  overseas  missions  for  the  Board). 

Morning  and  afternoon  sessions  focused  on 
Board  business  meetings  and  on  input  and 
discussion  in  small  groups  concerning  Chris- 
tian lay  witness.  Venture  Group  discussions 
attracted  between  700  and  800  persons 
meeting  in  small  groups. 

The  Board’s  annual  business  sessions  be- 
gan on  Wednesday  morning,  reviewing  a pro- 
gram involving  more  than  $2,000,000  in 
contributions  and  nearly  1,500  full-time 
persons. 

Issues  discussed  included  concerns  and 
procedures  for  establishing  priorities  for  in- 
vestment of  budget  and  personnel,  concern 
for  the  current  race  and  poverty  situations, 
and  patterns  for  working  at  these  concerns 


in  the  35  locations  where  the  Board  is  cur- 
rently at  work. 

In-depth  reports  of  Mission  ‘68  covering 
business  meetings,  public  sessions,  and  key- 
note addresses  will  be  presented  in  forth- 
coming issues  of  Gospel  Herald. 

Broadcasts  Increase  Markedly 
Since  1960 

“Considering  what  we  started  the  ‘60s 
with  in  broadcasting,”  reports  Kenneth  J. 
Weaver,  executive  director  of  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Inc.,  “the  growth  in  broadcast- 
ing has  been — and  I can  think  of  only  one 
word — enormous.” 

In  his  annual  report,  Weaver  charted  the 
expansion:  “Regularly  scheduled  programs 
have  increased  over  160  percent,  from  174 
to  459  releases  each  week,  since  1960.  Pro- 
grams such  as  The  Mennonite  Hour,  Heart 
to  Heart,  Luz  y Verdad,  and  Corazon  a 
Corazon-,  and  our  other  broadcasts  in  Ger- 
man, Japanese,  Russian,  Navaho,  Italian. 

“Add  to  this  our  new  development  in  the 
last  two  years.  Minute  Broadcasts,  now  sent 
regularly  to  500  stations  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  And  our  special  Easter 
and  Christmas  newscasts,  another  1,250 
releases. 

“We  have  gone  from  174  releases  in  1960 
to  over  2,200  in  1967,  with  a total  value 
in  radio  time  now  over  $780,000  a year, 
most  of  it  on  public  service  schedules.” 

Weaver  reported  that,  as  interesting  as 
the  statistics  on  station  growth  may  be,  the 
real  importance  lies  in  the  number  of 
people  who  have  been  ministered  to  effec- 
tively by  the  broadcasts. 

"People  are  our  reason  for  being.  We 
are  sent  with  a message — ‘ God  cares  for 
you,  for  your  whole  life,  and  how  you  live 
it.  ’ We  are  eager  to  extend  the  ‘good  news’ 
to  as  many  as  the  mass  communications 
media  will  help  us  reach." 

Vietnam  Christian  Service 
Opens  Refugee  Camp 

Vietnam  Christian  Service  has  assumed 
operations  of  its  first  refugee  camp  in 
Saigon,  according  to  VNCS  program  director 
Dean  Hancock. 

“This  is  an  unprecedented  responsibility 
for  Vietnam  Christian  Service,”  said  Han- 
cock. “About  625  families  of  all  ages  live  in 
the  camp,  which  is  a school  in  Binh-Tay 
situated  in  the  Cholon  section  of  Saigon. 

“Except  for  a few  Tet  refugees,  these 
people  are  all  victims  of  the  May  offensive. 

A total  of  6,000  persons  came  to  the  school 
during  the  first  weeks  of  May.  Half  of  these 
were  able  to  return  to  their  homes  after  a 
short  time.  ” 

A Vietnamese  director  for  the  camp  has 
been  appointed.  The  staff  includes  an  assis- 
tant director,  a social  worker,  and  a camp 
coordinator,  all  Vietnamese. 


An  American  doctor,  Marilyn  Strayer,  and 
a Canadian  nurse,  Anna  Falk,  both  VNCS 
workers,  operate  a clinic  at  the  camp  four 
mornings  a week.  A valuable  addition  to 
the  staff  will  be  a group  of  young  people 
offering  their  services:  boy  scouts,  YMCA 
members,  and  members  of  a judo  club  in 
Saigon. 

The  Vietnamese  government  supplies  the 
refugees  with  rice,  canned  fish,  and  fish 
sauce.  VNCS  daily  delivers  1,200  loaves  of 
bread  and  also  provides  soap  and  clothing. 

All  schools  in  Saigon  are  still  closed,  with 
no  decision  made  as  to  when  they  will  re- 
open. VNCS  hopes  to  initiate  classes  at  the 
camp. 

Council  Reviews  Material  Aid 

On  May  23  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee’s Material  Aid  Advisory  Council  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  Chicago.  During  the 
1967  fiscal  year,  MCC  received  a total  of 
1,094,745  pounds  of  supplies  compared  to 
988,052  pounds  received  in  1966.  This  rep- 
resents an  11  percent  increase  over  last 
year.  The  goal  for  1968  is  1,200,000  pounds. 

Two  parts  of  the  material  aid  program 
were  interrupted  during  the  early  months  of 
1968.  A federal  injunction  under  the  new 
“Wholesome  Meat  Act,  effective  Feb.  13, 
1968,  halted  the  portable  meat  canner  ap- 
proximately one  month  before  its  scheduled 
termination  date. 

According  to  the  number  of  pounds  already 
processed  by  the  canner  at  the  time  it  had 
to  stop,  this  would  have  been  a record 
year.  “We  have  been  talking  with  govern- 
ment representatives,  reported  John  Hos- 
tetler, director  of  material  aid,  “and  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  the  portable  meat  canner 
will  be  able  to  operate  during  the  1968-69 
season.” 

Another  area  affected  was  overseas  ship- 
ping. United  States  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development  (USAID)  was  not  able  to 
supply  financial  funds  for  shipping  as  rapid- 
ly as  in  the  past.  Therefore  MCC’s  over- 
seas shipments  were  curtailed  for  several 
weeks.  Currently,  however,  funds  are  avail- 
able and  shipments  are  again  being  made. 


Calendar 


Alberta-Saskatchewan  Mennonite  Conference  sessions, 
Duchess,  Alta.,  July  12-14 

Mission  Program  of  Allegheny  Conference,  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  Springs,  Pa.,  July  13,  14. 

Virginia  District  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jfuly  23-26. 

Allegheny  Conference,  Kaufman  Church,  Davidsville, 
Pa.,  Aug.  1-3. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  Prairie  Street  Church, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Aug.  1-4. 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Milford, 
Neb.,  Aug.  6-8. 

Conservative  Mennonite  Conference,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
Aug.  13-15. 

Eighth  Churchwide  Christian  Education  Convention, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-17. 
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FIELD 

The  Lancaster  Area  Christian  Writers’ 
Fellowship  will  meet  at  the  Mennonite 
Information  Center,  Lincoln  Highway  East, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  21,  1:30  p.m.  Anyone 
having  an  interest  in  writing  for  publication 
is  welcome. 

A Pennsylvania  German  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Martindale  Mennonite  Church, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  July  28,  2:00  p.m.  Noah  G. 
Good  from  Lancaster  Mennonite  School  will 
be  the  speaker. 

Dwight  W.  Weldy,  professor  of  music 
at  Goshen  College,  has  accepted  a post  on 
the  music  faculty  of  Silliman  University,  of 
Dumaguete  City,  the  Philippines,  for  his 
sabbatical  leave  next  year.  At  Silliman,  a 
school  of  some  2,000  students,  he  will  direct 
a choir  and  teach  voice  and  a number  of 
courses  to  be  determined  on  his  arrival. 
Mrs.  Weldy  will  serve  in  an  advisory  capac- 
ity in  the  school  of  education. 

Change  of  address:  John  M.  Lederach 
from  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  to  226  Lancaster 
Ave.,  Hesston,  Kan.  67062.  Cleo  A.  Mann 
from  Eugene,  Ore.,  to  504  Ninth  Ave., 
North,  Nampa,  Idaho  83651.  Tele.:  208 
466-9061. 

James  Henderson,  Negro  pastor  of  the 
St.  James  Baptist  Church,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
was  morning  speaker  at  the  Stahl  Church, 
Hollsopple,  Pa.,  June  16. 

Sanford  G.  Shetler,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  was 
honored  at  a fellowship  supper  given  by 
members  of  the  Stahl  Church,  June  2.  Bro. 
Shetler,  after  having  served  as  pastor  of  the 
congregation  since  1932,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a call  to  full-time  writing.  The  year 
1967  marked  the  70th  year  since  the  ordi- 
nation of  his  father,  Samuel  G.  Shetler 
(who  served  45  years),  and  the  35th  anni- 
versary of  Sanford’s  ordination  to  the 
ministry. 

A ground-breaking  service  was  held  at 
the  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church,  North 
Lawrence,  Ohio,  June  23. 

Wilmer  R.  Martin,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
has  accepted  the  call  to  serve  as  pastor  of 
the  Tavistock  Mennonite  Church,  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  effective  July  1968.  His  address  is 
Box  248,  Tavistock,  Ont. 

Harold  Grant  Stoltzfus  became  pastor  at 
Springdale  Mennonite  Church,  Waynesboro, 
Va.,  June  1.  His  address  is  505  S.  Magnolia 
Ave.,  Waynesboro,  Va.  22980. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at 

Hicksville,  Ohio;  eight  at  Springdale, 
Waynesboro,  Va. ; six  at  Midway,  Hopedale, 
111.;  three  at  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.;  two  at 
First  Mennonite,  Hyattsville,  Md.;  one  at 
Blenheim,  New  Dundee,  Ont.;  four  at 
Mannheim,  Ont. 

J.  S.  Lehman,  Park  View,  Harrisonburg, 
Va,  formerly  of  S.  Christian  Street,  Lancas- 


NOTES 

ter,  Pa.,  is  a patient  at  the  Rockingham 
Memorial  Hospital,  Harrisonburg.  He  would 
appreciate  the  prayers  of  God’s  people. 

James  Blough,  Hesston,  Kan.,  called 
Board  headquarters  June  20  to  report  a safe 
arrival  from  his  three  years  as  an  Overseas 
Missions  Associate  in  Araguacema,  Brazil. 
Address:  c/o  Alvin  Blough,  Hesston. 

Mary  Ethel  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  left  June  23  for  a one-year  term  of 
service  under  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  as  a dietitian  with  the  Shanta 
Bhawan  Hospital,  Katmandu,  Nepal.  She  re- 
places Miriam  Krantz,  who  is  presently  on 
furlough. 

Dick  Kissell,  Araguacema,  Brazil,  reports: 
"On  June  9 we  had  our  second  baptismal 
service.  Three  of  the  five  persons  baptized 
had  made  decisions  last  November.  There 
are  two  more  candidates  under  instruction. 

“June  16  we  had  a communion  service 
which  included  our  new  brethren  in  Christ. 
The  service  appeared  meaningful  and 
appreciated.  I always  admire  the  spirit  in 
which  our  Brazilian  brethren  enter  into  a 
worship  experience  of  this  kind.  We  sense 
God’s  Spirit  working  among  our  people 
here.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delbert  Snyder  arrived 
in  the  U.S.A.  on  June  17  from  three  years 
of  schoolteaching  in  Nigeria — the  first  two 
years  in  Eitinen  and  the  third  in  Jos.  The 
Snyders  spent  June  19-22  at  Board  head- 
quarters. Current  address:  c/o  Lloyd  Kropf, 
R.  2,  Box  53,  Harrisburg,  Ore. 

An  International  Study-Work  Camp 
program  focusing  on  the  theme  “The 
Christian  and  Revolution”  will  be  held  at 
the  Peace  Gardens  near  Boissevain,  Man., 
Aug.  19-25,  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (Canada).  Ivan  Kauff- 
man, executive  secretary  of  MCC  Peace 
Section,  Akron,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
study  director.  He  will  team  up  with  camp 
director  David  Dueck,  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Winnipeg. 

Application  forms  are  available  from  MCC 
offices  in  Winnipeg  or  Akron.  Participants 
are  expected  to  cover  their  transportation 
expenses  and  pay  a $10  camp  fee. 

Five  copies  of  "Messages  in  Audio-vis- 
uals,” a supplementary  listing  of  new  film 
and  filmstrip  titles  available  from  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  have  been 
sent  to  all  congregations  on  the  Board’s 
mailing  list. 

The  slim  red  and  yellow  folder  describes 
28  new  films  and  filmstrips  acquired  by  the 
Board  since  the  release  last  fall  of  AV 
Catalog  Three. 

Persons  desiring  free  additional  copies  of 
the  folder  may  receive  them  upon  request 
from  the  audio-visual  department,  Menno- 


nite Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514. 

Goshen  College  has  been  chosen  as  one 
of  15  colleges  by  the  American  Association 
of  Colleges  of  Teacher  Education  and  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  a special  15- 
month  African  seminar  program. 

Taking  part  in  this  program,  beginning 
this  summer,  will  be  Mary  Oyer,  professor 
of  music,  J.  Howard  Kauffman,  professor 
of  sociology,  both  of  Goshen  College,  and 
28  persons  from  the  other  schools  chosen 
for  the  program. 

Three  special  campus  events  will  mark 
Goshen  College’s  75th  anniversary  year  of 
its  founding  next  year.  Dedication  of  the 
Harold  and  Wilma  Good  Library  is  set  for 
late  September.  A workshop  on  “Christian 
Values  in  Higher  Education”  is  planned  for 
midwinter,  soon  after  the  winter  trimester 
opens.  A special  75th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion is  planned  in  connection  with  next 
year’s  commencement,  which,  owing  to  the 
new  trimester  calendar,  will  be  held  the 
weekend  of  Apr.  12-14. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I appreciated  your  June  18  issue  concerning 
the  urban  crisis.  Yet  much  of  what  was  written 
we  have  heard  before — from  across  numerous 
pulpits  and  from  your  pen.  We  have  heard  count- 
less words  on  Christian  responsibility  to  the  poor, 
the  rights  of  black  men,  and  the  immorality  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  Yet  little  change  has  taken 
place  in  our  lives.  Mennonites  are  still  hung  up 
(ultimately  concerned)  with  Mennonites.  Our  life 
style  is  more  like  a large  corporation  than  a 
prophetic  community. 

Such  gallant  ideas  as  the  three  points  sug- 
gested by  C.  Norman  Kraus  are  smothered  by 
the  fact  that  Mennonites  are  indeed  concerned 
with  the  "Establishment.”  This  means  we  sup- 
port the  status  quo  of  the  powerful  middle  class. 
We  are  afraid  to  act  dramatically  for  fear  of 
alienating  the  “Establishment.”  We  want  to  be 
comforted — not  challenged. 

All  of  this  can  be  summed  up  by  a quote  from 
a magazine  published  by  Catholic  laity,  a quote 
directed  at  the  Catholic  Church,  but  which  is 
just  as  apt  for  Mennonites.  . . . "Until  the  church 
is  willing  to  forego  prestige,  worldly  power,  head 
counting,  and  economic  success  as  criteria  for 
measuring  its  achievements,  it  can  never  witness 
like  a prophet.  For  the  prophet  is  free  to  say 
what  he  must  because  he  has  no  prestige,  power, 
ambition,  or  respectability  to  muzzle  him” 
(George  J.  Hafner,  “A  New  Style  of  Christianity,” 
Commonweal,  May  31,  1968,  p.  333). 

Sadly,  I do  not  view  the  vast  majority  of 
Mennonites  sacrificing  the  items  mentioned  in  the 
above  quote.  And  who  is  to  blame  us  for  pur- 
suing our  own  goals  of  being  comfortable,  ma- 
terialistic Mennonites?  To  apply  the  hard  words 
of  Jesus  to  the  social  problems  of  our  day  is  as 
H.  G.  Wells  said  of  the  Romans,  and  us  . . . 
“.  . . to  take  Him  seriously  was  to  enter  upon  a 
strange  and  alarming  life,  to  abandon  habits,  to 
control  instincts  ana  impulses,  to  essay  an  in- 
credible happiness.  ...  Is  it  any  wonder  that  to 
this  day  this  Galilean  is  too  much  for  our  small 
hearts?  ’ 

Perhaps  I have  overstated  the  case.  Anyway,  it 
is  a time  for  serious  self-appraisal  in  regard  to 
this  subject  . . . more  serious  than  Peacemaker 
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Workshops  and  tours  through  slums.  Or  should 
we  stay  ultimately  concerned  with  being  placid 
Mennonites  and  forget  the  whole  mess? — Dwite 
E.  Roth,  Elverson,  Pa. 

• • o 

Thank  you  for  the  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald 
dealing  with  the  urban  crisis.  I commend  you  for 
your  courage  and  conviction.  The  Mennonite 
brotherhood  has  much  to  learn  in  the  area  of 
race  relations,  but  we  also  have  much  to  offer 
toward  the  solution  of  the  current  crisis.  God  bless 
you  as  you  continue  to  keep  us  informed. — Rob- 
ert Hartzler,  Wayland,  Iowa. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Brenneman.  James  and  Magdalene  (Weaver), 
Blacksburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Kevin  James,  May 
27,  1968. 

Dagen,  David  and  Vema  (Zink),  East  Peters- 
burg, Pa.,  fifth  son,  Dwavne  Robert,  June  20, 
1968. 

Denlinger,  Carl  and  Joanne  (Martin),  Paradise, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Vernon  Leigh,  June 
7,  1968. 

Frederick,  John  and  Dorothy  (Erb),  Marilla, 
N.Y.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jan  Darlene, 
June  13,  1968. 

Geiser,  Ernest  and  Jean  (Hochstetler),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  first  child,  Eric  William,  June  8, 
1968. 

Good,  Bobby  A.  and  Lorraine  (Bradfield),  second 
child,  first  son,  Stephen  Allen,  June  15,  1968. 

Good,  Chester  and  Ruby  (Hartman),  Elida, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Robert  Lee,  June  2, 
1968. 

Hershberger,  Marlen  and  Ladella  (Oswald), 
Denver,  Colo.,  first  child,  Paul  Joseph,  June  2, 
1968. 

Hottinger,  David  and  Alma  (Miller),  Broadway, 
Va,  first  child,  Alicia  Ann,  June  8,  1968. 

Kaufman,  Calvin  and  Loretta  (Miller),  North 
Liberty,  Ind.,  fifth  child,  first  daughter.  Dawn 
Renae,  Apr.  28,  1968. 

Lahman,  Milford  G.  and  Lois  (Brubaker),  sec- 
ond child,  first  daughter,  Brenda  Bemiece,  May 

11,  1968. 

Lahman,  Richard  A.  and  Betty  (Williams),  sec- 
ond son,  Brent  Allen,  May  24,  1968. 

Lauber,  Benjamin  and  Pearl  (Biehn),  Edmon- 
ton, Alta.,  first  child,  Michelle  Joy,  May  20,  1968. 

Lehman,  John  A.  and  Rozella  (Zook),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Roxie  Dawn, 
June  3,  1968. 

Meyers,  Paul  and  Evelyn  (Alderfer),  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  eighth  child,  third  son,  Tracy  Boyd,  June 

12,  1968. 

Midcap,  Warren  and  Leah,  North  Canton,  Ohio, 
seoond  child,  first  daughter,  Michelle  Maria, 
June  13,  1968. 

Miller,  Marvin  L.  and  Beulah  (Gingerich), 
Kalona,  Iowa,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Lyle  Dean, 
Jan.  28,  1968. 

Myer,  Mervin  H.  and  Ellene  (Mellinger), 
Quarryville,  Pa.,  first  child,  John  Mervin,  June  5, 
1968. 

Nofziger,  Melvin  and  Deanne  (Whitacre), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son.  Max 
Alan,  May  28,  1968. 

Reinford,  Clyde  and  Carol  (Stone),  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jonathan  David,  Apr.  19,  1968. 

Roth,  Lyle  and  Annie  (Friesen),  Camrose, 
Alta.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Robin  Stuart,  May 

23, 1968. 

Schrock,  Wayne  and  Mary  (Halbert),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Lorie  Sue, 
born  Jan.  13,  1968;  received  for  adoption,  Mar. 
6,  1968. 

Short,  Leon  and  Janice  (Short),  Denver,  Colo., 
first  child,  Monica  Sue,  May  21,  1968. 


Thomas,  Paul  Ephraim  and  Ruth  Y.  (Sarvis), 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  first  child,  Laura  Marie,  May 
24,  1968. 

Wideman,  Clare  and  Sharon  (Martin),  Drayton, 
Ont..  third  daughter,  Cindy  Lou,  May  29,  i968. 

Yoder,  Clifford  W.  and  Mary  Catherine  (Miller), 
Hillsdale,  Mich.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Mar- 
lene Yvonne,  May  30,  1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Alderfer — Yoder. — Allen  C.  Alderfer,  Sellers- 
ville,  Pa.,  Souderton  cong.,  and  Gladys  B.  Yoder, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Plains  cong.,  by  Russell  B. 
Musselman,  June  15,  1968. 

Bachert — Ellison. — Kenneth  Ross  Bachert, 

Blyth,  Ont.,  Listowell  cong.,  and  Charlotte  Rhea 
Ellison,  Gowanstown,  Ont.,  United  Church,  by 
Leslie  Witmer,  June  8,  1968. 

Birky — Wadsworth. — Nathan  Birky,  Lebanon 
(Ore.)  cong.,  and  Lea  Wadsworth,  Salem,  Ore., 
Methodist  Church,  June  7,  1968. 

Derstine — Derstine.— John  L.  Derstine,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  and  Mary  C.  Derstine,  Franconia,  Pa., 
both  of  Franconia  cong.,  bv  Curtis  Bergey,  May 

25. 1968. 

Gingerich  — Burkholder.  — John  Gingerich, 
Albion,  Mich.,  Zion  (Ore.)  cong.,  and  Louise 
Burkholder,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Orrville  (Ohio)  cong., 
by  Paul  Conrad,  June  15,  1968. 

Kuepfer — Brubacher. — Elwood  Kuepfer,  Brit- 
ton, Ont.,  Riverdale  cong.,  and  Mary  Brubacher, 
Elmira  (Ont.)  cong.,  by  Vernon  Leis,  May  3,  1968. 

Kreider — Deiter. — Lloyd  G.  Kreider,  Ronks, 
Pa.,  Paradise  cong.,  and  Ruth  L.  Deiter,  New 
Providence,  Pa.,  Strasburg  cong.,  by  Clayton  L. 
Keener,  June  22,  1968. 

Loucks — Metzler.— Wayne  Loucks,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  United  Missionary  Church,  and  Margaret 
Metzler,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  Yellow  Creek  cong., 
bv  Mahlon  Miller,  lune  1,  1968. 

Meyers — King. — Larry  Richard  Meyers,  Dovles- 
town,  Pa.,  and  Linda  Dee  King,  Decatur,  Ga., 
both  of  Goshen  College  cong.,  by  Harold  Bauman 
and  Samuel  M.  King,  June  3,  1968. 

Nofziger — Yoder. — Ralph  Nofziger,  Lewisville, 
Pa.,  and  Judith  Faye  Yoder,  Gap,  Pa.,  both  of 
Farr  Creek  cong.,  by  Elmer  D.  Leaman,  June 

15. 1968. 

Nice — Berkey. — Lester  Nice,  Sweet  Home 
(Ore.)  cong.,  and  Linda  Berkey,  Hubbard,  Ore., 
Zion  cong.,  by  Paul  Brunner,  June  7,  1968. 

Nolt — Shelly. — Lloyd  Z.  Nolt,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
Martindale  cong.,  and  Reba  B.  Shelly,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Erb  cong.,  by  H.  Howard  Witmer,  June 
22,  1968. 

Rush — Birkey. — John  L.  Rush,  Quakertown, 
Pa,  Salem  cong.,  and  Esther  Birkey,  Timber- 
ville,  Va.,  by  Ralph  Birkey,  father  of  the  bride, 
June  1,  1968. 

Sommers — Wagler. — Mervin  Sommers  and 
Lois  Wagler,  both  of  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  Conserva- 
tive cong.,  by  Valentine  Nafziger,  June  15,  1968. 

Stalter— Bontrager. — Delton  Staffer,  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  Pigeon  River  cong.,  and  Martha  Bon- 
trager, Fairview  (Mich.)  cong.,  by  Willard  Bon- 
trager, Apr.  13,  1968. 

Stutzman — Beckler. — Gary  Stutzman  and 
Rosemary  Beckler,  both  of  Milford,  Neb.,  West 
Fairview  cong.,  by  Dale  Oswald,  June  14,  1968. 

Swartz — Slabaugh. — Dale  Swartz  and  Donna 
Slabaugh,  both  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Sunnyslope 
cong.,  by  Melvin  Ruth,  Feb.  9,  1968. 

Yoder — King. — Jacob  B.  Yoder,  Allensville, 
Pa,  Locust  Grove  Conservative  cong.,  and  Eliza- 
beth E.  King,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Rockville  cong., 
by  Paul  M.  Roth,  June  8,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 

bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Coffey,  Wallace  Clinton,  son  of  Henry  J.  and 
Mildred  (Dodd)  Coffey,  was  born  in  Nelson  Co., 
Va,  Apr.  25,  1892;  died  at  his  home  near  Sher- 
ando,  Va.,  June  10,  1968;  aged  76  y.  1 m.  15  d. 
On  Sept.  12,  1915,  he  was  married  to  Martha 
Goode,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Boyd,  Harvey,  and  Samuel),  2 daughters  (Nellie — 
Mrs.  Elmer  Umbarger  and  Edna — Mrs.  Ira 
Coffey),  3 brothers  (Noel,  Marion,  and  Watson), 
one  sister  (Nannie),  18  grandchildren,  and  16 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Mountain  View  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  June  14,  with  Roy  D.  Kiser,  B.  Frank 
Hatter,  and  John  D.  Martin  officiating;  interment 
in  Mountain  Top  Christian  Church  Cemetery. 

Heishman,  Opal  Frye,  widow  of  Russell  J. 
Heishman.  was  born  Apr.  5,  1910;  died  June  11, 
1968;  aged  58  y.  2 m.  6 d.  Surviving  are  4 chil- 
dren (Rhoda — Mrs.  Gene  Martin,  Carol — Mrs. 
Larry  Garber,  Irvin  M.,  and  James  M. ) one  sister 
(Mrs.  Laura  Scott),  one  brother  (Paul),  and  5 
grandchildren.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
McMullen  Funeral  Home,  June  15,  with  Ward 
Shank  officiating,  and  at  the  Crest  Hill  Church, 
Wardensville,  W.  Va.,  with  A.  T.  Rollins  and 
Amos  Rudolph  officiating. 

Jantzi,  David,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jantzi, 
was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Nov.  11,  1896;  died  at 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  June  11, 
1968;  aged  71  y.  7 m.  He  was  married  to  Eva 
Shantz,  who  died  in  1941.  On  Aug.  11,  1943,  he 
was  married  to  Louise  Groff,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Shirley — Mrs.  Abner 
Martin),  4 grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Noah 
and  William).  He  was  a member  of  the  First 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  14,  with  Robert  N.  Johnson  and  John 
H.  Hess  officiating. 

Landis,  Jacob  S.,  son  of  Isaiah  M.  and  Lizzie 
Ann  (Shoemaker)  Landis,  was  bom  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  July  24,  1902;  died  at  Grand 
View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  June  4,  1968; 
aged  65  y.  10  m.  11  d.  On  June  14,  1924,  he 
was  married  to  Lillie  Nyce,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  5 children  (Dorothy  N. — Mrs. 
Clarence  A.  Halteman,  Ernest  N.,  Esther  N. — 
Mrs.  Leonard  C.  Roth,  Richard  N.,  and  Jacob  N.), 

2 brothers  (Elwood  S.  and  Isaiah  S.),  3 sisters 
(Mrs.  Howard  F.  Bergey,  Mrs.  Titus  M.  Landis, 
and  Mrs.  Elmer  Kratz),  and  8 grandchildren.  One 
infant  daughter  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Franconia  Church.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  Sommers  Funeral  Home, 
June  8,  with  Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman, 
and  Curtis  Bergey  officiating. 

Stauffer,  Ezra  Nelson,  was  born  in  Stark  Co., 
Ohio,  Sept.  1,  1878;  died  at  Fair-Moor  Nursing 
Home,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  13,  1968;  aged  89  y. 

8 m.  12  d.  On  Nov.  25,  1902,  he  was  married  to 
Lydia  Reed,  who  died  Apr.  6,  1954.  Surviving  are 
4 sons  (Nelson,  Earl,  Lloyd,  and  Elmer),  3 daugh- 
ters (Mary — Mrs.  John  Leinbach,  Clara — Mrs. 
Walter  Pletcher,  and  Florence — Mrs.  Clair  Knepp), 
12  grandchildren,  and  8 great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Yellow  Creek  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  May  16,  with 
Mahlon  Miller  and  Paul  Hoover  officiating. 

Stoltzfus,  Sadie  S.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Rebecca  Smucker,  was  born  at  New  Holland, 
Pa,  Oct.  11,  1933;  died  of  congestion  of  the 
heart,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  14,  1968;  aged 
34  y.  8 m.  3 d.  On  Nov.  5,  1953,  she  was 
married  to  David  K.  Stoltzfus,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 children  (Arlene  and  Dianne). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Monterey  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  June  18,  with 
Gordon  D.  Zook  and  John  I.  Smucker  officiating; 
interment  in  Eby  Cemetery,  Leola. 

Weber,  Angus  S.,  son  of  Samuel  W.  and 
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Susanna  (Shantz)  Weber,  was  bom  at  Floradale, 
Ont.,  Dec.  14,  1888;  died  at  K-W  Hospital,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  June  1,  1968;  aged  79  y.  5 m.  18  d. 
He  was  married  to  Ada  Brubacher,  who  died  in 
July  1948.  On  Sept.  3,  1959,  he  was  married  to 
Adeline  Martin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
3 sons  (George  D.,  John  A.,  and  Walter),  one 
daughter  (Beatrice — Mrs.  Joseph  Snvder),  one 
sister  (Louisa — Mrs.  Oliver  Snider),  and  15  grand- 
children. Three  sisters  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  St.  Jacobs  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  June  4,  with 
Glenn  Brubacher  and  Simon  Martin  officiating. 

Wenger,  Shannon  Carl,  son  of  John  and 
Joyce  (Cortez)  Wenger,  was  born  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  June  7,  1968;  died  at  Southern  Baptist 
Hospital,  from  erythroblastosis  (RH  baby),  June 
9,  1968;  aged  2 d.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  home  of  the  grandfather,  John  E.  Wenger, 
pastor  of  Des  Allemands  Church. 
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One  Quarter 
Century 
in 

Puerto  Rico 

By  Raul  Rosado 


Atlantic  Ocean 


Raul  Rosado  is  president  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Mennonite 
Conference  and  pastor  of  the  98-member  Calvary  Mennonite  Church,  La  Plata. 


Near  the  halfway  mark  during  the  year  1943,  a group  of 
North  American  youth  arrived  on  our  island.  Their  religious 
convictions  did  not  permit  them  to  participate  in  World  War 
II.  But  these  youth  felt  they  had  a duty  as  Christians  in  re- 
lation to  the  state,  and  they  wanted  to  serve  in  a construc- 
tive way  somewhere.  For  this  reason  they  were  classified  as 
conscientious  objectors  and  sent  to  Puerto  Rico. 

They  were  assigned  to  work  in  the  small  neighborhood  of 
La  Plata  which  is  near  Aibonito.  Here  they  began  to  develop 
a program  which  included  various  phases:  an  experimental 
agricultural  program,  a program  of  preventive  medicine,  and 
programs  involving  the  production  of  beef  cattle  and  poultry. 
In  addition,  there  were  recreational  and  social  activities  or- 
ganized by  the  group.  These  youth,  however,  did  not  limit 
their  activities  to  their  specific  assigned  task,  but  also  carried 
out  organized  meetings  in  which  they  testified  of  their  faith 
and  preached  the  gospel. 

First  Missionaries  Arrive  in  1945 

In  1945  Paul  and  Lois  Lauver  arrived  on  the  island  as  the 
first  officially  appointed  missionaries.  They  located  themselves 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Pulguillas.  Shortly  afterward,  the  first 
seven  converts  were  baptized  into  the  gospel.  The  work  con- 
tinued into  other  communities  such  as  Rabanal,  Palo  Hincado, 
and  Coamo  Arriba.  These  congregations  met  together  in 
1948  to  celebrate  their  first  convention  meeting.  In  1956  the 
convention  of  Mennonite  Churches  in  Puerto  Rico  was  offi- 
cially constituted  and  organized. 

The  impact  of  the  testimony  of  these  youth  produced 
good  results.  With  their  help  and  that  of  the  La  Plata  com- 
munity, it  was  possible  to  convert  a tobacco  barn  into  a 
hospital.  In  this  way  the  whole  community  benefited,  physi- 
cally as  well  as  spiritually,  since  this  opened  the  door  for 
new  contacts  in  non-Christian  homes.  The  first  person  that 
was  born  in  the  hospital  still  lives  in  the  comjnunity.  The 
hospital  later  was  moved  to  Aibonito  where  there  is  presently 
a 50-bed  modern  hospital  and  clinic.  The  work  in  general 
continued  to  extend  in  the  rural  areas  within  a radius  of 
10-15  miles  from  Aibonito. 

Presently  our  emphasis  has  turned  toward  the  cities  and 
the  more  heavily  populated  metropolitan  centers  because 
the  exodus  of  families  toward  these  urban  areas  is  evident. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Puerto  Rico  in  1965  was 
2,627,960  (based  on  estimates  from  the  1960  census).  In 
1965,  47.3  percent  were  classified  as  urban.  The  projected 
population  for  1970  is  2,947,293  inhabitants.  Puerto  Rico 
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Puerto  Rican  youngsters  can  serve  as  a key  in  opening  homes  to  the 
gospel.  Here  Mrs.  Carlos  Lugo  reads  to  community  children. 


has  3,421  square  miles  with  a per  square  mile  density  of 
768  (1965).  The  annual  rate  of  growth  is  around  2.26  percent 
with  84.9  percent  of  the  population  literate. 

In  relation  to  the  political  situation  two  major  political 
parties  have  had  the  majority  of  support.  They  are  the 
Popular  Democratic  Party  and  the  Statehood  Republican 
Party.  Recently  there  was  a split  in  the  Statehood  Party, 
and  now  the  New  Progressive  Party  seems  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  majority  of  those  favoring  Statehood.  Presently 
there  is  also  serious  danger  of  a split  within  the  ruling 
Popular  Democratic  Party.  The  minority  Independent  Partv 
is  also  threatened  by  division. 

Church  Faces  Social  Changes 

At  the  present  time  we  do  not  see  in  the  platforms  of 
these  political  parties  anything  which  will  stand  in  the  wav 
of  the  work  of  the  church.  We  have  sufficient  rights  and 
opportunities.  We  are  facing  the  rapid  movements  of  urbani- 
zation, industrialization,  and  social  change.  The  rapid  rise 
of  the  middle  class  presents  an  opportunity  which  we  as  a 
church  must  accept.  After  20  years  of  sowing  the  seed  of 
the  gospel,  we  understand  more  clearly  God’s  purpose  for 
His  church  here  in  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  beginning  the  church  maintained  a positive  attitude 
in  relation  to  her  offensive.  It  is  now  more  than  ever  that 
we  feel  a greater  responsibility  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  which  we  have.  We  feel  as  if  we  should  be 
actively  looking  for  these  opportunities.  We  need  to  look  for 
more  effective  means  of  communicating  the  gospel. 

Puerto  Rico  is  the  home  of  the  Luz  y Verdad  radio  broad- 
cast. Lester  T.  Hershev  has  been  director  and  speaker  of 
this  weekly  program  since  its  beginning.  The  program  is 
heard  over  approximately  95  stations  throughout  the  Spanish- 
speaking world  and  in  the  United  States..  The  Luz  y Verdad 
office  is  located  in  Aibonito.  In  addition  to  broadcasting  a 
weekly  religious  program,  the  Luz  y Verdad  office  has 


developed  a Bible  correspondence  course  in  Spanish  which 
handles  over  40,000  pieces  of  correspondence  a year.  The 
broadcast’s  work  has  been  a fruitful  ministry  and  an  effective 
tool  of  evangelism  in  the  Latin  world. 

Total  Church  Must  Be  Involved 

We  realize  as  we  go  forward  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
create  institutions  but  rather  we  must  involve  the  total 
membership  of  the  church  in  testifying  of  Christ  and  His 
love.  We  are  concerned  that  every  member  of  our  church 
testify  openly  and  without  fear  concerning  the  work  Christ 
has  done  in  his  life  and  that  he  also  understand  fully  the 
message  of  which  he  is  testifying.  It  is  difficult  to  discern 
false  doctrines. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  been  taking  some  incentive  in 
seeking  for  dialogue  with  the  Protestants.  While  the  Catholic 
purposes  may  not  be  entirely  clear,  we  nevertheless  believe 
we  should  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  present 
Christ  and  His  message.  We  want  to  be  cautious  but  at  the 
same  time  cooperate  in  what  would  be  best  for  the  ongoing 
of  the  gospel  of  peace  and  forgiveness,  without  compromise. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  noticed  a greater 
growth  in  relation  to  Puerto  Rican  leadership.  Presently 
there  are  seven  Puerto  Rican  pastors.  Three  are  fully  sup- 
ported by  their  local  congregations  (in  one  case  the  conven- 
tion gives  some  help),  and  the  others  work  part  time  and 
support  themselves.  The  role  of  the  missionary  now  is  one 
of  counsel  and  help  in  coordination  with  the  local  churches. 
We  feel  that  things  will  continue  to  move  more  and  more  in 
this  direction  as  the  native  leadership  continues  to  grow  in 
accepting  more  and  more  responsibility.  At  present  there 
are  five  couples  and  two  single  ladies  serving  as  missionaries 
in  various  capacities.  □ 


Aibonito  Mennonite  Church,  one  of  the  15  on  the  island,  has  an 
average  attendance  of  175. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


My  Prayer 


Teams  for  Christian  Education 


OGod, 

Help  me  to  remember 
That,  in  the  Last  Day, 

All  that  will  remain 
Worth  recording 
Will  be  the  little  deeds 
Done  solely  beneath 
Your  all-seeing  eye. 

Forgive  me  for  the  times 
When  my  concern  was  more 
That  others  might  see 
My  work 

Than  that  I would  be  faithful 
To  You. 

Give  to  me  the  compassion  of  Christ 

Who  did  each  deed 

Out  of  love  for  You  and  others 

Rather  than  out  of  love 

For  spectators 

And  backslappers. 

Amen. 


Congregations  have  been  invited  to  send  teams  of  workers 
to  the  Eighth  Mennonite  Churchwide  Christian  Education 
Convention  being  held  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-17,  1968. 
There  is  real  value  in  teamwork.  Consider  a team  of  horses 
versus  the  single  approach  for  work  performed.  Jesus  en- 
listed 12  men  into  a learning  team  whom  He  trained, 
challenged,  and  commissioned.  They  did  not  all  have  the 
same  abilities  or  capacities.  Jesus  also  sent  many  workers 
out  two  by  two  as  teams  for  evangelism.  Team  members 
complement  one  another.  God  did  not  give  all  the  talents 
and  skills  to  any  one  person.  One  can  sing,  another  speak, 
a third  administrate,  a fourth  teach,  a fifth  work  with  youth, 
etc.  Together  the  whole  job  can  be  completed. 

There  is  real  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  being  a member 
of  a good  working  team.  The  rewards  are  above  measure. 
The  ball  player  is  happy  and  excited  when  his  team  wins; 
saddened  and  unhappy  when  losing.  The  road-building  team 
likewise  when  real  progress  is  being  made.  Also  the  church 
team  when  working  at  Christian  education.  The  nurture  task 
before  the  Christian  education  teams  in  our  congregations 
is  difficult  but  challenging.  It  requires  the  best  of  training 
and  equipment.  Coaches,  managers,  and  supervisors  all 
realize  the  value  of  preparation  through  training  and  never 
spare  the  cost  in  effort  and  money  to  get  the  job  done. 

Many  congregations  who  value  their  Christian  education 
task  as  both  worthwhile  and  challenging  v/ill  attempt  to 
send  a team  to  the  Christian  Education  Convention  this 
year.  A team  is  a representative  group  from  any  congrega- 
tion including  the  pastor,  church  officers,  teachers,  youth, 
and  other  interested  or  concerned  persons.  Teams  will  re- 
ceive instruction,  inspiration,  vision  and  find  a new  per- 
ception for  their  task.  Through  discussion  with  resource 
consultants  they  will  obtain  help.  They  will  relate  to  cluster 
leaders  and  other  teams  for  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  and 
understandings  for  teaching  and  leadership.  They  will  ob- 
serve the  mission  of  the  church  as  a whole  in  the  exhibit 
area  and  in  consultation  with  resource  persons.  They  will 
receive  packets  of  new  materials  and  aids  for  their  task.  They 
will  return  to  their  home  congregations  with  new  insights, 
purposes,  and  zeal. 

A spiritual  renewal  is  seen  as  the  outcome  of  this  experi- 
ence. Team  members  likely  will  never  be  the  same.  The 
Saturdav  evening  service  will  lead  team  members  to  a vital 
relationship  with  Christ,  and  a new  commitment  for  service 
in  their  home  congregation.  They  will  be  asked  to  give  a 
total  response.  You  too  may  be  enlisted  as  a team  member 
if  you  act  promptly. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 


Souderton  Church 

Souderton  Mennonite  Church,  a member  of  the  Franconia  Mennonite 
Conference,  began  in  1879  when  families  of  the  Franconia  and  Rockhill 
Mennonite  congregations  living  in  Souderton  built  the  first  meeting- 
house at  West  Chestnut  Street  and  Wile  Avenue.  The  congregation  was 
organized  in  1891.  After  supply  ministers  had  served  the  congregation 
for  about  35  years,  Jacob  M.  Moyer  was  ordained  in  1914,  as  the  first 
minister,  followed  by  Elmer  B.  Moyer's  ordination  in  1919.  Present 
pastors  are  Richard  C.  Detweiler  and  Russell  B.  Musselman.  Alvin  A. 
Derstine  serves  as  deacon.  Membership  is  457.  A Bible  class  for 
Spanish-speaking  persons  is  held  biweekly.  The  building  was  last  en- 
larged and  renovated  in  1961. 
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Editorials 


Where  from  Here? 


During  the  past  sixty-five  years  Mennonite  membership 
has  almost  quadrupled.  Today  approximately  25  percent  of 
the  membership  in  the  Mennonite  Church  is  nonwhite.  The 
Mennonite  Church  in  Tanzania,  Africa,  has  increased  at  the 
rate  of  20  percent  per  year  for  the  past  -six  years.  This 
means  there  was  an  increase  in  membership  of  approximately 
1,250  in  Tanzania  alone  last  year. 

In  the  last  two  decades  dozens  of  Mennonite  churches 
have  sprung  up  in  the  cities  of  America.  We  are  no  longer 
a rural  church.  The  challenge  of  the  multitudes  is  before  us. 

Giving  has  also  increased.  Today’s  more  than  two  million 
dollar  budget  for  the  General  Mission  Board  eclipses  by  a 
great  deal  the  approximate  30  dollars  given  the  first  year 
of  operation.  In  addition  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Mission 
Board  has  a budget  of  over  one  million  dollars.  But  our 
potential  giving  is  only  being  tapped  and  the  challenge  to 
more  faithful  stewardship  is  before  us. 

District  mission  boards  are  expanding  their  work.  Congre- 
gations are  building  new  buildings,  providing  educational 
wings,  and  beginning  to  support  their  pastors.  Church  camps 
are  scattered  across  the  country.  Our  colleges  have  an  en- 
larging enrollment.  By  looking  at  some  facts  at  least  it  seems 
that  much  is  happening. 

During  past  years  there  was  throughout  the  church  a 
strong  emphasis  on  Bible  study  and  mission  concern.  Bible 
and  missionary  conferences  certainly  left  tremendous  impact 
on  the  church.  I have  heard  many  of  the  now  more  aged 
members  talk  with  real  appreciation  about  the  Bible  con- 
ferences held  in  congregations.  Bible  courses  were  pre- 
dominant in  our  colleges.  Bible  institutes  flourished.  Mission 
Board  meetings  probably  still  have  the  largest  attendance. 
The  challenge  of  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  Scrip- 
ture is  before  us. 

But  this  is  not  only  a backward  look.  As  long  as  we  look 
to  the  Lord  the  ‘good  old  days  do  not  overshadow  the  new 
day  with  God.  Where  do  we  go  from  here?  He  has  still 
better  and  greater  days  ahead  if  we  will  seek  His  face  and 
desire  the  discernment  He  alone  can  give. 

Certain  things  seem  to  be  clear.  We  must  continue,  and 
do  more,  serious  study  of  the  Scriptures  at  the  grass  roots 
level  of  the  church.  A church  guided  by  the  living  Lord  and 
His  Spirit,  in  constant  openness  before  His  Word,  will  stand 
the  test  of  even  these  times. 

It  seems  clear  that,  unless  there  is  a drastic  change  during 
the  next  decade  or  two,  Asia  and  Africa  will  be  the  areas 
of  great  church  growth  rather  than  North  America.  We  are 
near  a standstill  in  America  and  it  appears  that  we  will  need 


the  witness  of  persons  from  other  lands  to  restore  vitality 
in  us.  Could  it  be  that  those  to  whom  we  have  gone  as 
missionaries  will  need  to  become  missionaries  to  us?  They 
can  teach  us  much  about  simple  faith,  Holy  Spirit  gifts 
and  guidance,  and  the  relevance  of  the  Scriptures  to  today. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Who  can  tell?  The  God  who 
has  been  with  us  in  the  past  is  still  God  today.  He  has  not 
forsaken  us,  nor  will  He  do  so.  Much  is  dependent  on  our 
response  to  His  will  for  us.  If  we  try  to  go  the  way  ahead 
in  our  own  strength,  we  shall  certainly  fail.  But  if  we  will 
come  with  fresh  confidence  in  God’s  Word  and  full  commit- 
ment to  His  Spirit,  the  very  gates  and  strongholds  of  hell 
will  not  stop  the  ongoing  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  con- 
fession and  confidence  we  move  forward  in  the  walk  of 
faith. — D. 


Something  for  Nothing 

We  seem  to  be  on  a “something  for  nothing’’  spree  in  our 
country.  One’s  covetous  nature  is  pampered  and  pleased  by 
the  predominance  of  promotional  programs  which  offer  things 
free.  The  covetous  spirit  is  encouraged  on  TV,  radio,  road 
signs,  and  in  nearly  every  supermarket  and  gas  station. 
In  fact,  at  about  every  turn  we  are  offered  something  for 
nothing. 

TV  programs  give  away  thousands  of  dollars  and  free 
trips  all  over  the  world.  All  kinds  of  mailings  come  to  us 
offering  us  the  chance  to  get  something  for  nothing.  The 
chance  for  free  stamps  and  sweepstakes  seems  to  be 
especially  effective  in  gaining  just  about  any  kind  of 
response  in  our  land  of  affluence.  These  free  offers  are 
open  primarily  to  those  who  have  already,  rather  than  to 
the  poor.  And  we  follow  along  with  little  thought  as  to 
what  it  does  to  rob  us  of  our  integrity  and  to  inflate  us  in 
our  covetousness.  Then  we  complain  when  our  youth  or 
segments  of  society  want  the  government  or  other  groups 
to  give  them  “something  for  nothing.”  We  are  being  brought 
up  on  this  philosophy! — D. 

e « e 

Perhaps  you  heard  about  the  mother  who  yelled  out  the 
window  to  her  son,  “What  on  earth  are  you  doing,  for 
heaven’s  sake?”  Perhaps  you  realize  what  a good  question 
that  is  for  all  of  us. 
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The  People  of  the  Ghetto 

By  Levi  O.  Keidel,  Jr. 


The  machinery  of  the  ghetto  was  structured  by  the  com- 
bination of  mass  dislocations  of  population  and  selfish  eco- 
nomic interest.  Its  wheels  grind  on,  unyieldingly.  Its  grist 
is  people:  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  one  person  inside  the  ghetto  who  ought  to  be  doing 
the  most  for  renovating  it  is  the  Negro  man.  Yet  he  is  its 
most  unstable  element.  Why? 

Negro  intellectuals  say  the  problem  began  centuries  ago 
when  slavers  first  ruptured  Negro  family  life.  During  suc- 
ceeding generations  as  a slave  in  the  New  World,  the 
Negro  man  was  not  permitted  to  carry  the  responsibilities 
of  head  of  a family.  Frequently,  he  witnessed  his  women 
being  violated,  while  he  was  powerless  to  protest.  Hence 
today  he  has  a limited  grasp  of  the  importance  of  his  role 
as  father  and  husband. 

Developments  of  the  last  two  decades  have  aggravated 
his  problem.  When  World  War  II  ended,  Negroes  were 
among  the  first  to  be  laid  off.  Ghettos,  grinding  their  way 
toward  our  central  city  areas,  drove  plants  to  the  suburbs. 
At  an  increasing  rate,  automation  is  closing  job  opportunities 
they  are  best  qualified  to  fill. 

Endemic  Unemployment 

Endemic  unemployment  in  today’s  ghettos  is  of  frightening 
proportions.  In  many  ghetto  areas,  25  to  35  percent  of  the 
male  working  force  is  unemployed.  Block  after  block  can  be 
found  without  a single  wage  earner. 

When  the  Negro  father  is  repeatedly  refused  employment, 
his  own  feelings  of  inadequacy  are  reinforced.  His  children 
beg  continually  for  food  and  for  things  they  need  at  school. 
His  inability  to  hide  his  inadequacy  behind  a screen  of  ex- 
cuses breeds  despair  and  shatters  his  self-respect. 

If  he  keeps  house  so  that  his  wife  can  find  a job,  she 
will  ordinarily  bring  home  more  money  than  he  would  at 
comparable  employment.  This  aggravates  his  problem.  If 
neither  can  find  employment,  he  can  qualify  her  for  higher 
welfare  payments  if  he  leaves  home.  These  conditions 
underline  his  inadequacies  as  a husband  and  father.  He 


Levi  O.  Keidel,  Jr.,  went  to  Africa  in  1951  He  established  a network  of  book- 
stores and  sellers  in  central  Congo,  and  founded  Tuyaya  Kunyi,  a Tshiluba  period- 
ical, the  most  widely  circulated  vernacular  magazine  in  the  Congo.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  was  recently  appointed  manager  of  Faith  and  Life 
Bookstore  at  Newton,  Kan  This  is  the  third  in  a series  of  articles  which  are  planned 
to  help  us  to  a Christian  understanding  of  the  American  race  problem. 


deserts,  and  helps  swell  the  horde  of  anonymous  street 
drifters. 

And  so,  providing  an  element  of  stability  in  ghetto  society 
falls  to  the  Negro  woman. 

Negro  Women 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  deserted  mother  to  keep  a 
family  unit  intact.  If  she  can  work,  she  is  fortunate;  but  her 
neglected  children  become  imbued  with  the  standards  and 
values  of  the  street  gangs,  which  virtually  confirms  their 
eventual  serious  delinquency. 

If  she  cannot  work,  she  and  her  children  are  locked  up 
with  grinding  poverty,  within  the  walls  of  their  room.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  any  woman  to  convert  some  of  these 
rooms  into  a home  under  the  best  of  circumstances. 

More  than  four  million  American  urban  families  live  in 
substandard  homes,  21  percent  of  which  have  neither  bath- 
tub nor  shower.  The  average  Chicago  ghetto  dwelling  passes 
through  the  hands  of  three  owners  every  five  years,  each  in 
turn  losing  his  equity.  None  of  them  have  money  to  spend 
for  upkeep. 

I sat  in  an  elevated  train  alongside  Ed  Riddick  from  Chi- 
cago’s Operation  Breadbasket  as  we  sped  through  a 
ghetto  area.  I watched  an  attractive  complex  of  low-income 
high-rise  apartments  go  by.  I wondered  if  federal  funds 
used  to  build  them  had  improved  the  people  as  much  as 
they  had  improved  the  landscape. 

“Have  these  apartments  helped  the  housing  problem?” 
I asked. 

“Each  of  those  nineteen -floor  buildings  you  see  is  home 
for  2,800  people,”  he  said.  “Take  Robert  Taylor  Homes, 
for  example.  There  28,000  people  live  in  ten  of  these 
buildings  on  94  square  acres  of  land.” 

Inside  a High-rise 

“Almost  75  percent  of  those  living  in  these  high-rise 
apartments  are  under  eighteen  years  of  age,”  he  continued. 
“The  buildings  were  poorly  planned  and  shoddily  constructed. 
They  are  poorly  heated;  their  rooms  are  too  small  for  the 
big  families  which  must  live  in  them.  Kids  bum  themselves 
on  exposed  steam  pipes.  Walls  are  thin.  Any  single  family  is 
constantly  bombarded  by  noises  of  families  living  above, 
below,  and  around  them. 

“There  are  four  wings  on  each  building.  Each  wing  has 
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two  elevators.  Generally  one  of  them  doesn’t  work.  People 
stand  in  line  fifteen  minutes  waiting  to  go  downstairs.  When 
children  can’t  get  outside  to  play,  they  tear  things  up.  There 
are  five-year-old  children  in  those  buildings  who  have  never 
set  foot  on  ground;  they’ve  seen  grass  only  from  the 
eighteenth  floor. 

“A  mother  spends  half  of  her  $200  monthly  welfare  check 
for  rent,  and  scrounges  for  cheap  and  sometimes  partially 
spoiled  foods  to  stretch  what  is  left  to  keep  her  kids  from 
starving.  She  has  nothing  left  with  which  to  improve  herself. 
It  becomes  a treadmill,  a prison.  She  ceases  being  a person. 
She  gives  up. 

“You  see  that  line  of  three-story  apartments?”  he  gestured 
out  the  window.  “You  see  how  neat  they  are?  Negroes  are 
buying  them  on  long-term  contracts  from  the  government. 
They  know  they  aren’t  getting  fleeced.  They  know  someday 
they’ll  own  those  houses.  Those  constructions  are  fifteen 
years  old;  and  they’re  in  better  shape  than  the  five-year-old 
high-rise  apartments.” 

Health  statistics  reveal  the  results  of  this  kind  of  living. 
According  to  the  United  States  Riot  Commission  Report, 
national  death  rates  for  nonwhite  mothers  are  four  times 
as  high  as  those  for  white  mothers.  About  30  percent  of 
all  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  per  year  suffer 
from  chronic  health  conditions  which  adversely  affect  em- 
ployment. 

Proving  Manhood 

Men  and  women  who  live  in  a society  where  they  have 
been  deprived  of  being  persons  find  unsocial  ways  of  proving 
to  themselves  and  to  others  that  they  are  still  human  beings. 
They  resort  to  crime. 

According  to  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  records, 
during  1965,  the  arrest  rate  of  Negroes  for  murder  and 
robbery  was  thirteen  times  that  of  whites.  During  1966,  the 
crime  rate  in  our  larger  cities  was  more  than  double  the 
national  average.  From  three  to  six  times  as  many  crimes 
are  committed  as  are  reported. 

Of  crimes  committed  by  Negroes  in  Chicago,  85  percent 
involve  Negro  victims.  The  law-abiding  ghetto  resident  lives 
in  a perpetual  state  of  tension  and  insecurity  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  most  middle-class  Americans. 

For  proof  of  their  personhood,  desperate  human  beings 
resort  to  sex.  National  Negro  birthrate  is  47  percent  higher 
than  white  birthrate.  Because  of  the  continued  disintegration 
of  Negro  family  life,  much  of  this  birth  is  out  of  wedlock.  In 
many  urban  ghettos,  illegitimacy  rates  exceed  50  percent. 
Across  the  nation,  the  illegitimacy  pattern  fluctuates  with 
the  unemployment  pattern. 

This  burgeoning  birthrate  packs  the  ghettos  tighter  and 
compounds  their  problems.  In  Chicago’s  white  areas,  popu- 
lation density  is  14,000  per  square  mile;  in  the  Kenwood- 
Oakland  Negro  area,  population  is  66,000  per  square  mile. 
At  the  density  rate  in  parts  of  Harlem,  the  entire  American 
population  could  be  squeezed  into  three  of  New  York  City’s 
five  boroughs. 

If  men  and  women  have  been  dehumanized  by  the  grinding 
effects  of  the  ghetto,  their  children  have  even  less  hope. 


Negro  Children 

The  disadvantages  of  a broken  home  could  somewhat  be 
offset  by  good  educational  opportunities  in  school.  However, 
today’s  ghetto  schools  operate  at  154  percent  of  capacity.  In 
our  nation  40  percent  more  is  spent  for  the  education  of  a 
white  pupil  than  for  a Negro  pupil.  Up  to  last  summer,  the 
Washington,  D.C.  school  board  was  spending  $100  more  per 
pupil  in  white  schools  than  in  Negro  schools. 

A recent  National  Education  Association  report  condemned 
the  Baltimore  school  system  for  building  stadiums  and  swim- 
ming pools  for  white  schools  while  children  in  slum  areas 
studied  in  firetraps. 

“These  people  have  been  victims  of  the  kind  of  system 
which,  as  George  Bernard  Shaw  said,  forces  a man  to  be 
a bootblack,  and  then  points  to  his  occupation  as  proof  of 
his  inferiority,”  the  report  said. 

An  education  earning  a meaningful  place  in  society  would 
encourage  the  Negro  youth  to  stay  in  school.  But  by  Grade 
12,  Negro  reading  level  is  three  years  behind  that  of  whites. 
In  1963,  the  average  employed  Negro  high  school  graduate 
earned  $49  per  week,  while  the  average  white  high  school 
dropout  earned  $58  per  week.  The  median  income  for  a 
Negro  college  graduate  is  $5,928,  while  that  of  a white 
college  graduate  is  $9,023.  And  of  all  Negro  graduates  of 
public  schools,  23  percent  have  no  jobs  at  all. 

Facing  this  kind  of  future,  35  percent  of  ghetto  youth  drop 
out  of  high  school.  The  Chicago  dropout  rate  is  1,000  per 
month.  Many  of  them  find  a sense  of  fellowship  and  identity 
in  street  gangs,  where  lawbreaking  is  a status  symbol. 

The  Future 

This  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion. Its  growth  rate  is  almost  double  that  of  whites  of  the 
same  age-group.  This  group  has  the  highest  unemployment 
rate  in  the  nation.  It  commits  the  highest  percentage  of  our 
crime.  It  plays  the  most  significant  role  in  our  riots. 

As  Newsweek  (Nov.  20,  1967,  p.  42)  put  it,  “A  system  that 
condemns  3.5  million  children  to  squalor  in  their  formative 
years  can  expect  3.5  million  bitter  adults  disrupting  normal 
functions  of  society.” 

Suppose  right  after  the  Civil  War  someone  would  have 
said,  “While  the  Negro  is  now  as  free  as  we  are,  he  is 
generations  behind  us  in  his  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. Unless  we  put  forth  every  effort  to  close  the  gap,  it 
will  grow  wider;  and  the  day  will  come  when  the  Negro 
problem  will  blow  up  and  threaten  to  destroy  our  way  of 
life.” 

People  would  have  said,  “He’s  an  alarmist;  a fanatic. 
Things  couldn’t  be  that  bad.  ” 

Things  were  that  bad.  It  has  happened  now,  and  there 
is  no  longer  time  for  labeling.  It’s  time  we  find  some  hard 
answers.  Unless  we  do,  there  is  danger  of  something  more 
than  a blowup.  There  is  the  possibility  of  chain -reaction  ex- 
plosion on  an  international  scale.  And  the  white  man  would 
be  at  the  chief  whipping  post.  □ 

Next:  Let’s  Look  at  Our  Suspicions 
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Where  Are  the  Preachers 

By  Henry  H.  Funk 


Editorial  note:  This  message  was  presented  at  the  Cana- 
dian Conference  of  General  Conference  Mennonites,  July 
1967. 

“On  January  20,  1964  ...  I slipped  a letter  addressed  to 
my  father,  my  sisters  and  brother  into  the  letter  box.  This 
letter  told  them  of  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  working  of 
God  in  my  life.  Christ  had  already  changed  my  life  and  I 
had  received  a definite  call  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  In 
answer  to  this  call  I decided  to  attend  seminary  in  order  to 
be  better  prepared  to  follow  my  Lord  and  to  proclaim  the 
gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth”  (Taiwan-Home,  Spring, 
1967). 

With  these  words  a young  Taiwanese  student  shares  how 
he  was  led  to  prepare  for  the  Christian  ministry.  He  is  one 
of  six  Mennonite  ministerial  students  currently  in  training  in 
that  country.  In  addition  to  these  students,  the  young  and 
relatively  small  church  in  Taiwan  has  produced  ten  trained 
ministers  in  the  last  ten  years,  most  of  whom  are  now  at 
work  as  pastors  and  evangelists. 

Someone  has  suggested  that  a church  could  be  expected  to 
produce  at  least  three  “full-time”  church  workers  for  every 
hundred  members  in  each  generation. 

The  Problem  Stated 

The  problem  of  pastoral  leadership  is  general  and  seems 
to  be  pressing  in  all  Protestant  and  Catholic  areas.  Campbell, 
in  a paper,  Can  We  Fill  Tomorrow’s  Pulpits,  quotes  Look 
and  Time  magazine  as  saying  that  there  are  more  bar- 
tenders in  America  than  clergy  and  that  by  1975  we  will 
be  having  a pastoral  shortage  of  50,000  Protestant  pastors. 
Christianity  Today  (June  23,  1967)  quotes  the  Yearbook  of 
American  Churches  which  claims  that  we  now  have  70,000 
churches  without  pastors. 

Perhaps  this  is  being  pessimistic,  but  even  an  optimist 
must  admit  that  the  problem  is  serious.  An  editorial  in  Der 
Bote  puts  it  like  this:  “There  is  no  doubt  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  whole  matter,  because,  in  essence,  the  future 
of  our  church  (Gemeinschaft)  is  being  threatened.  The  tragedy 
lies  not  only  in  the  fact  that  so  few  new  ministers  are  being 
ordained,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  so  many  are  withdrawing 
from  the  ministry,  and  that  not  only  because  of  retirement 
(May  16,  1967.  Free  translation). 

In  speaking  about  ministerial  recruitment  we  need  to  dis- 
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cuss  two  basic  questions:  Why  is  there  this  shortage?  What 
might  be  done  about  it? 

What  Are  the  Causes  of  the  Crisis? 

First  let  us  look  for  reasons  within  the  church. 

Can  the  integrity  of  the  church  be  called  into  question  as 
a cause?  Young,  potential  leaders  face  a restless  generation 
which  is  demanding  honesty  and  depth  and  strength  from 
the  church.  But  the  church  is  often  portrayed  in  disrespect, 
not  really  honest  and  alive  and  vital.  They  hesitate  to  give 
their  lives  to  a system  that  does  not  seem  to  be  genuine. 

Is  the  church  failing  to  be  the  church  in  the  world?  Is  it 
initiating  the  example  of  decadent  New  Testament  Judaism, 
dedicated  to  selfpreservation  and  to  the  preservation  of  its 
own  forms  and  traditions?  Has  it  lost  the  vision  of  being  the 
body  of  Christ  doing  God’s  will  in  the  world?  Young  idealis- 
tic candidates  are  not  challenged  by  such  an  institution  and 
may  be  disillusioned  with  the  church  and  not  really  with  the 
gospel. 

Have  the  ugly  chapters  of  our  own  recent  history,  where 
churches  have  split  over  loveless  partisanship  fermented  by 
those  in  pastoral  leadership,  anything  to  do  with  this?  Young 
men  who  now  should  be  entering  the  ministry  were  then 
watching  from  the  ranks  of  the  Sunday  school  or  youth 
fellowship. 

Is  there  a “generation  gap”  in  our  churches?  Have  the 
older  generations,  which  are  more  traditional,  conservative, 
and  static,  lost  contact  with  the  younger  generations,  which 
are  always  more  radical  and  revolutionary? 

Did  the  church  in  Canada  lose  strength  when  it  gave  up 
the  “braces”  of  the  power  structure  of  the  Aeltestensystem 
(bishop  system)?  Then  the  younger  man  worked  alongside 
the  older  and  slowly  grew  into  the  harness.  Now  the  young 
minister  becomes  very  much  discouraged  sometimes  because 
he  is  so  “harshly”  on  his  own  in  his  church. 

Have  we  failed  to  relate  our  faith  to  real  life  or  to  all 
aspects  of  life?  We  expect  our  ministers  to  preach  fearlessly 
and  prophetically  on  some  areas  of  life,  but  we  snipe  at 
them  when  they  speak  about  other  matters. 

Have  we  done  what  we  could  as  churches  and  pastors  to 
encourage  our  young  men  to  enter  the  ministry?  Is  it  true 
that  many  of  our  churches  which  are  now  looking  for 
trained  pastors  have  till  very  recently  played  down  the 
“full-time”  ministry  and  thereby  encouraged  their  own  young 
men  to  enter  other  vocations? 
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The  Role  of  the  Minister 

Second,  can  we  trace  the  causes  also  to  the  role  that  the 
minister  is  expected  to  play? 

Is  his  job  too  demanding?  He  is  expected  to  be  counselor, 
theologian,  teacher,  administrator,  chauffeur,  arbitrator, 
psychiatrist,  janitor,  orator,  student,  scholar,  parent,  politician, 
etc.  In  this  day  of  specialization  he  knows  that  he  cannot 
fill  this  role.  He  is  not  willing  to  play  up  to  the  pastor-image 
others  may  have  of  him.  Yet,  if  he  wants  to  be  accepted,  he 
feels  forced  to  give  up  being  himself.  He  lives  in  the  glass 
parsonage  and  knows  he  is  being  watched. 

Is  the  vocational  hazard  too  high?  Often  his  tenure  is  un- 
certain. If  his  tenure  is  fairly  stable  as  far  as  the  church  is 
concerned,  he  may  have  his  own  doubts  about  the  duration 
of  his  usefulness.  If  he  has  any  personality  problems  or  lacks 
diplomacy,  he  and  his  family  become  the  center  of  controversy 
and  the  target  for  abuse. 

Are  we  expecting  too  much  of  a financial  sacrifice  from 
him?  When  he  can  choose  a wide  range  of  vocations  which 
rapidly  advance  him  into  an  $8,000  to  $10,000  income 
bracket,  is  it  fair  to  expect  him  to  force  his  family  to  live 
on  half  that  salary?  By  giving  him  great  responsibility  and 
a low  salary,  are  we  insulting  him  and  robbing  him  of  his 
rightful  prestige  in  a society  where  income  is  the  yardstick 
of  success?  Or  is  he  lacking  in  dedication  and  being  material- 
istic if  this  bothers  him  at  all?  Some  people  never  live  within 
their  income  and  this  includes  ministers.  Some  ministers 
might  be  complaining  about  their  salary  if  they  were  getting 
twice  what  they  are  getting  now  (or  would  they?).  Would 
$10,000  a year  for  each  pastor  fill  the  pulpits?  Should  his 
salary  compensate  him  for  years  of  expensive  training?  When 
he  is  in  financial  trouble,  do  the  churches  force  him  to  take 
the  initiative  too  much  in  discussing  this  with  the  church?  He 
would  rather  resign  and  go  elsewhere  than  tell  his  church 
that  he  is  underpaid,  especially  if  earlier  cautious  feelers 
have  been  met  with  cool  silence. 

The  Rote  of  Colleges 

Do  we  need  to  ask  some  questions  about  our  schools  too? 
Campbell,  in  the  paper  already  mentioned,  says  that  students 
are  diverted  from  the  ministry  in  the  colleges.  When  he  says 
this,  he  is  speaking  pointedly  about  church-related  liberal  arts 
colleges  and  makes  an  exception  for  Bible  colleges.  However, 
I do  have  a concern  here  also  about  our  schools  directly 
connected  with  the  training  of  our  ministers.  I share  this 
concern  here  constructively  and  as  a friend  of  these  schools. 

Our  professors  are  dedicated  Christian  scholars  who  in 
most  cases  have  little  or  no  pastoral  experience.  They  have 
personally  chosen  their  respective  fields  in  preference  to  the 
pastoral  ministry  and  validly  so.  Obviously,  if  they  hadn’t, 
our  college  and  seminary  would  lack  teachers  and  we  con- 
sequently would  lack  schools.  But  this  leaves  the  faculty 
without  a strong  voice  for  the  pastoral  ministry.  Unconsciously 
and  unintentionally  the  weight  of  their  influence  is  slanted 
away  from  the  pastorate,  and  for  the  bright  student  toward 
graduate  studies  and  teaching. 

We  cannot  expect  our  schools  to  be  “preacher  factories” 


and  to  coerce  their  students  into  the  ministry.  At  least  the 
college  must,  in  addition  to  being  academically  excellent, 
prepare  the  student  to  face  all  of  life  as  a Christian.  At  the 
same  time,  I believe,  we  expect  our  schools  unapologetically 
and  specifically  to  have  as  their  expressed  aim  and  purpose 
the  production  of  pastors,  evangelists,  and  missionaries.  This 
should  be  high  on  their  list  of  priorities,  and  should  be 
reflected  in  the  life  and  program  of  the  school. 

The  Manner  of  Call 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  discuss  the  meaning  of 
“a  call.”  Is  a call  to  the  ministry  for  life?  Three  ex- 
pressions in  Der  Bote  have  asked  us  to  consider  the  case 
of  a minister  leaving  the  pulpit  for  a different  vocation  not 
as  a “withdrawal”  from  service,  but  rather  as  a “transfer” 
to  a different  and  equally  valid  form  of  ministry. 

In  principle  I have  no  quarrel  with  this  plea.  On  an 
individual  basis,  I can  believe  that  God  could  so  lead  in 
one’s  life.  For  instance,  I could  conceivably  go  back  to 
teaching  without  being  unfaithful  to  my  Lord,  provided  that 
this  is  really  God’s  will  for  me  and  that  I am  not  leaving 
the  pastoral  ministry  for  unworthy  reasons.  One  becomes 
alarmed  when  individual  cases  become  multiplied  into  a 
minor  movement  and  when  most  of  these  “transfers”  are 
in  the  direction  away  from  the  pulpit. 

Finally,  I feel  that  the  real  and  basic  cause  for  the  prob- 
lem is  a spiritual  one.  I cannot  conceive  of  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  being  spiritually 
vital  and  alive,  and  not  being  able  to  produce  its  own 
leadership  sufficient  to  take  care  of  its  needs  for  nurture  and 
growth.  I feel  that  at  the  root  level  our  problem  is  a strong 
infiltration  from  the  outside  world.  If  our  ship  is  wallowing 
in  the  waves  instead  of  riding  them,  then  it  is  because  we 
have  sea  water  in  the  bilges.  We  are  deeply  involved  in  an 
affluent,  decaying  civilization  and  are  more  materialistic, 
nationalistic,  and  idolatrous  than  we  care  to  admit.  That 
goes  for  the  people  in  the  comfortable  pew  as  well  as  for 
the  person  in  the  uncomfortable  pulpit.  It  is  just  as  true  of 
the  man  in  the  pulpit  as  of  the  man  who  should  be  in  the 
pulpit.  We  have  in  the  last  25  years  become  wealthy  and 
respectable  and  sophisticated,  as  a people.  Materially,  politi- 
cally, intellectually,  and  theologically  we  have  come  of  age 
and  in  the  process  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  simple  faith 
before  new  waves  of  humanism  and  our  discipleship  before 
new  waves  of  affluence  and  nationalism.  At  the  heart  of  our 
problem  lies  a general  need  for  a sweeping  renewal  of 
spiritual  life  and  vitality.  Whenever  I feel  like  giving  up  the 
ministry,  it  is  not  really  because  of  the  stresses  and  strains 
and  hazards,  but  because  of  a feeling  of  spiritual  defeat  and 
impotence. 

Are  There  Any  Solutions? 

So  far  we  have  recognized  the  problem  and  also  done  a 
little  probing  as  to  the  causes  of  the  problem.  Now  let  us  try 
to  be  a little  more  positive.  Are  there  any  solutions? 

We  need  to  do  what  we  can  to  promote  renewal  or  spirit- 
ual revival  in  our  whole  church.  We  need  to  restore  the 
integrity  of  the  church  and  thus  correct  its  image.  This  will 
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not  make  us  more  popular  with  the  masses  but  might  put 
the  church  back  where  the  action  is  and  thereby  make  it 
more  useful  as  God’s  instrument  in  the  world.  I am  con- 
vinced that  youth  will  always  be  willing  to  serve,  at  great 
sacrifice  if  necessary,  in  the  framework  of  that  kind  of  church. 

Our  appeal  must  be  positive.  We  should  not  cry  and  la- 
ment, “Look  at  all  the  empty  pulpits,”  but  “there  is  a great 
need  and  an  important  job  to  be  done.” 

We  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  remove  some  of  the 
hazards  and  hindrances.  Someone  has  suggested  that  we  need 
to  return  to  a modified  form  of  the  Aeltestensystem  again. 
The  churches  in  a given  area  could  be  organized  into  an 
affiliation  of  autonomous  congregations  (on  a provincial,  or 
semi-provincial  basis).  Those  churches  could  then  elect  one 
pastor  to  serve  as  adviser  and  counselor  to  the  pastors  and 
churches  in  the  area.  He  would  be  chosen  for  a definite 
term  and  then  could  be  reelected  or  replaced.  This  would 
give  a more  stable  authority  structure  for  the  guidance 
and  encouragement  of  pastors  (especially  the  less  experienced 
ones).  It  might  also  be  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  a sup- 
porting lay-ministry  system  as  well  as  to  other  forms  of  the 
ministry. 

The  minister’s  income  needs  further  study  and  the  churches 
should  take  the  initiative. 

Recruitment  of  New  Ministers 

I believe  that  God  guides  the  life  of  the  believer  and  of 
the  church.  I also  believe  that  if  He  had  His  way,  there 
would  not  be  a scarcity  of  ministers.  We  should  realize  that 
there  are  many  valid  forms  of  Christian  ministry  besides  the 
pastoral  ministry.  We  should  further  realize  that  only  some 
young  people  are  divinely  called  to  enter  the  pastoral  minis- 
try and  that  therefore  we  should  not  pressure  anyone  into 
that  vocation.  But  this  still  leaves  room  for  considerable 
leeway  for  a recruitment  program. 

The  home  can  do  much  to  mold  the  attitudes  that  are 
basic. 

The  church  needs  to  be  alert  here.  With  the  old  form  of 
the  Predigerwahl  (elected  ministry)  seldom  in  use  anymore, 
the  church  has  lost  a direct  voice  in  “separating  unto  God” 
the  Barnabas’  and  the  Sauls  of  today.  A young  man  may 
feel  a call  to  prepare  and  then  embark  on  a course  of 
studies  entirely  without  the  knowledge  and  encouragement 
of  his  church.  Sometimes  he  may  even  do  so  without  the 
goodwill  of  the  church. 

Then,  later,  he  becomes  the  pastor  of  a strange  church 
as  an  outsider  and  an  import,  feeling  insecure  and  timid. 
How  much  better  if  the  individuals  in  the  church  and  then 
the  church  would  say  to  the  young  man,  “We  believe  the 
Lord  wants  you  in  the  ministry,”  and  then  proceed  to  help 
him  with  his  training.  Whether  he  comes  home  to  serve  is 
of  little  consequence. 

The  pastor  too  needs  to  be  alert.  Ross  Bender  mentions 
(in  a paper  on  recruitment)  that  a survey  has  been  made  in 
various  seminaries  indicating  that  the  pastor  was  the  key 
influence  in  the  decision  of  from  72  percent  to  83.3  percent 
of  students  entering  the  ministry.  Our  students  at  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  reported  a low 
figure  of  51  percent.  The  pastor’s  own  attitudes  and  de- 


portment and  counsel  are  of  primary  importance.  One  pastor 
said  that  he  had  begun  to  pray  especially  for  opportunities 
and  guidance  in  contacting  his  young  people. 

Finally,  church  schools  need  to  see  their  task  as  well  and 
do  what  they  can  to  give  the  ministry  a fair  break  in  the 
vocational  decisions  of  its  students.  This  especially  in  view 
of  the  “vocational  opportunity  explosion”  which  faces  the 
young  people,  gilded  with  scholarships  and  bursaries.  I’m 
sure  the  administration  in  our  schools  is  aware  of  this,  and 
is  concerned  about  it  as  well. 

One  other  area  of  recruitment  has  been  suggested.  How 
about  challenging  some  strong  Christian  laymen,  who  are 
now  in  various  other  vocations  but  are  capable  and  often 
theologically  trained  men,  to  enter  the  ministry?  I am  con- 
vinced that  some  of  them  have  missed  their  calling  and 
should  be  in  the  ministry.  Maybe  you  have  one  of  these  in 
your  church.  Maybe  some  of  the  deacons  should  be  tapped 
on  the  shoulder.  Q 

Who  Pays  for  the 
Parsonage?  By  c.  w.  Gushwa 

Often  when  you  hear  a pastor’s  salary  being  discussed, 
you  will  hear  the  statement,  “We  furnish  him  his  house, 
but  I wonder  if  this  is  a true  statement. 

Generally  speaking,  the  amount  they  figure  would  be  for 
the  house,  they  deduct  from  his  salary.  Therefore  they  are 
not  furnishing  him  with  a house,  but  in  reality  he  is  furnish- 
ing his  own  house  because  he  is  paying  out  of  his  salary 
the  amount  deducted  for  rent. 

The  house,  however,  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  in 
fact  can  never  belong  to  him,  although  he  must  always  be 
paying  for  it.  What  the  church  actually  is  asking,  is  for  the 
pastor  to  pay  for  the  church’s  house.  What  they  are  really 
saying  is,  “Will  you  pay  for  this  house  so  that  it  will  not 
cost  us  anything?” 

The  church  is  really  not  furnishing  the  pastor  with  a house; 
rather,  it  is  the  pastor  who  is  furnishing  the  church  with  a 
house. 

Let  us  suppose  a pastor  has  been  at  a church  for  ten 
years.  If  the  amount  the  church  figures  he  would  have  to 
pay  for  rent  is  $100  a month,  they  deduct  that  amount  from 
his  salary  each  month.  In  other  words,  if  his  salary  is  $350 
a month,  they  feel  they  are  actually  paying  him  $450  a 
month. 

In  ten  years  he  has  invested  $12,000  in  that  parsonage. 
If  he  then  leaves,  he  has,  in  fact,  bought  the  house  and 
donated  it  to  the  church  as  a $12,000  gift. 

When  the  next  pastor  comes,  he  starts  to  pay  for  the 
house  all  over  again  because  once  more  it  is  figured  as  a 
part  of  his  salary.  If  the  house  cost  $12,000  to  build,  not 
counting  interest,  then  the  first  pastor  paid  for  the  par- 
sonage. It  did  not  really  cost  the  church  anything,  nor  will 
it  from  then  on. 

Yet  the  church  keeps  charging  the  pastor  $100  a month 
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to  live  there  by  deducting  it  from  his  salary.  Some  of  our 
older  churches  have  been  making  money  this  way  for  years. 

Suppose  you  are  working  for  some  employer.  Each  week 
you  take  $25  to  the  bank  to  make  a payment  on  your  home. 
After  twelve  years  you  have  paid  the  mortgage  in  full.  But 


you  are  a generous  person  and  decide  to  donate  your  house 
to  your  employer,  plus  continuing  to  pay  your  employer  $25 
a week  to  live  in  the  house. 

If  you  feel  that  you  could  not  do  something  like  that,  then 
why  do  you  ask  your  pastor  to  do  it  for  the  church? 


I Would  Choose  to  Be  a Pastor  By  J.  E.  Gingrich 


The  role  of  the  pastor  is  certainly  not  the  easiest  or  most 
simple  role  in  life,  but  for  the  pastor  who  puts  forth  honest 
effort  to  fulfill  his  pastoral  commitment  in  all  honesty  and 
humility,  it  is  a challenge  which  carries  with  it  the  ingredi- 
ents of  satisfaction  such  as  can  be  found  in  few  other  callings 
in  the  life  of  a follower  of  Christ.  The  sense  of  satisfaction 
may  not  always  be  evident  during  many  of  the  experiences 
of  struggle,  but  when  years  and  experiences  have  passed  by 
and  one  is  permitted  to  look  at  the  changes  which  have  been 
wrought  by  God,  in  individual  lives  and  in  congregations,  it 
is  then  that  a pastor  can  see  how  God  has  been  with  him 
and  the  Spirit  has  been  leading  him  throughout  his  ministry. 
During  the  past  thirty-five  years,  in  addition  to  trying  to  do 
the  service  of  God  as  a pastor  I have  also  engaged  in  other 
types  of  activity,  mostly  out  of  the  necessity  for  earning  a 
livelihood.  In  nothing  I have  done  in  life  do  I today  have 
the  sense  of  satisfaction  which  comes  to  me  from  the  exer- 
cises of  my  pastoral  opportunities. 

No  pastor  would  ever  dare  to  claim  that  he  has  done  a 
perfect  job,  or  even  that  he  has  done  his  best.  The  best  he 
can  say  is  . that  all  successes  and  blessings  have  been  tied  to 
the  degree  of  commitment  and  faithfulness  in  which  he 
exercised  himself.  A pastor  can  always  find  areas  in  which 
he  has  failed  God,  man,  himself,  and  he  does  not  need  to 
look  far  or  long  to  find  these  areas. 

If  he  cannot  see  them,  he  need  only  ask  the  members  of 
the  congregation.  He  can  also  think  of  many  times  when 
things  went  wrong.  Or,  times  when  he  was  really  given  a 
hard  time  by  members  of  his  congregation.  One  need  not 
dwell  on  such  things,  for  it  should  not  seem  strange  that  the 
members  of  our  churches  are  frail  and  inconsiderate  creatures 
of  the  flesh.  However,  the  pastor  shares  these  characteristics 
with  his  congregation.  We  are  all  brothers  and  sisters  in 
tribulation. 

However,  the  whole  idea  of  “pastor  and  people”  is  a 
means  God  has  provided  by  which  the  child  of  God  may 
grow  up  into  Him  in  all  things,  until  we  come  “unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.”  This  is  not 
meant  simply  for  the  members  apart  from  the  pastor  but  for 
all  the  children  of  Christ  inclusive  of  the  pastor.  Here  is 
one  of  the  great  joys  and  satisfactions  of  pastoral  work.  To 
personally  grow  through  the  nurture  and  encouragement  of 
fellow  Christians,  and  then  to  see  that  the  same  growth  and 
progress  is  taking  place  in  other  Christians.  Take  ’most  any 
Christian  who  in  his  senior  years  seems  to  radiate  the  good- 
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ness  and  love  of  God;  one  who  seems  to  manifest  a strength 
of  Christian  character  and  maturity  you  almost  envy.  Then, 
look  back  if  you  can  to  that  person’s  young  years  in  the 
Christian  life  and  you  will  discover  at  least  in  some  small 
way  the  distance  the  Lord  has  brought  that  person  in  his 
life  with  Christ.  Every  pastor  who  will  take  time  to  have  a 
good  look  at  his  congregation  should  be  able  to  see  this 
thing  which  has  been  taking  place  in  the  lives  of  people. 
Where  is  there  satisfaction  to  match  this  which  is  the  result 
of  effort  on  behalf  of  people’s  spiritual  experience  and 
growth? 

I have  been  grieved  sometimes  when  I listened  to  pastors 
complain  about  their  congregations.  About  how  they  were 
not  appreciated  (as  if  it  were  our  purpose  to  be  appreciated). 
How  they  were  mistreated.  How  certain  members  were  giv- 
ing them  a rough  time.  Actually,  these  things  could  become 
the  stepping-stones  to  progress  and  growth  in  one’s  life. 
Without  question  Satan  puts  stumbling  stones  in  our  path. 
By  our  commitment  to  Christ,  our  Lord  will  make  stepping- 
stones  from  these  stumbling  stones.  We  grow  and  we  become 
more  useful  and  more  understanding  of  people’s  needs 
through  our  own  rough  times.  The  smooth  downgrade  does 
not  necessarily  make  one  strong.  “Tribulation  worketh  pa- 
tience; and  patience,  experience;  and  experience,  hope  . . . 
because  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

One  will  find  in  the  same  congregation  the  complainers 
and  the  troublemakers  as  well  as  the  growing,  glowing, 
rejoicing,  and  supporting  Christians.  The  pastor  who  be- 
comes too  upset  at  the  troublemakers  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming one  of  them  himself  and  will  not  find  the  joy  and 
satisfaction  of  his  opportunities.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pastor  whose  faith  in  Christ  moves  him  to  expect  the  com- 
plainers to  become  the  committed,  will  no  doubt  live  to  see 
much  of  this  take  place.  Pastors  are  not  to  be  given  to  out- 
complain  the  complainers,  outcriticize  the  critical,  outshout 
the  shouters  for  revenge,  but  to  outlove,  outpatience,  and 
outfaith  them  into  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  a 
pastor’s  heart  is  a trusting  heart  of  expectancy,  he  shall 
no  doubt  also  have  a rejoicing  heart.  Trusting  in  the  good- 
ness and  power  of  Christ.  Expecting  great  evidences  of 
God’s  power  in  the  lives  of  people.  Of  course  he  will  expect 
great  things  from  God,  but  he  will  also  expect  great  response 
from  people.  This  pastor  may  never  be  wealthy  in  terms  of 
the  material  wealth  of  this  world,  but  in  terms  of  the  spirit- 
ual and  eternal  wealth,  the  things  which  bring  real  satisfac- 
tion, behold,  he  is  a multimillionaire.  □ 
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A True  Leader 

By  Mary  M.  Good 


(The  Gospel  of  John — Chapter  10) 

This  study  has  grown  out  of  a number  of  weeks  of  per- 
sonal morning  meditations. 

Our  Lord  in  the  parable  in  this  chapter  teaches  the  implica- 
tions involved  in  being  a true  leader.  He  was  speaking  at 
the  time  of  those  in  authority  over  the  Jewish  people. 

According  to  Walter  Luthi  there  are  three  parables  in  the 
chapter  instead  of  one:  vv.  1-10,  The  Door  of  the  Sheepfold; 
vv.  11-18,  The  Good  Shepherd;  vv.  22-30,  The  Sheep.  In 
his  commentary  on  St.  John’s  Gospel,  Luthi  says:  “The  true 
leader,  teacher,  or  shepherd  of  his  people  is  one  who  goes 
in  to  his  sheep  by  this  door,  Jesus  Christ.  . . . The  seal  of 
true  leadership  is  that  it  is  a gift  of  God,  and  recognized  by 
both  leader  and  led.”  He  includes  parents  as  having  been 
called  of  God  to  be  shepherds  of  their  families  and  who  have 
a great  responsibility  as  such,  “even  if  it  is  only  over  one 
wee  sheep.”  He  says  further,  “Not  only  do  -the  sheep  know 
their  true  shepherd,  but  conversely,  a true  shepherd  knows 
his  sheep,  each  one  by  name.”  In  John  10:3,  4 Jesus  says, 
“And  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them 
out.  And  when  he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth 
before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him:  for  they  know  his 
voice.”  Again  Luthi  says,  “What  Jesus  says  here  is  . . . 
more  than  an  ideal  ...  it  is  a miracle  and  a reality.  It  is 
the  miracle  of  the  imitation  of  Christ.  . . . The  cross  is  the 
way  and  the  door  to  the  sheep.  We  can  understand  now  that 
the  door  we  are  speaking  of  is  very  narrow.  ...  He  is  a 
bad  shepherd  who  abuses  his  position  by  sending  others 
ahead  where  sacrifice  is  called  for,  and  will  only  lead  the 
way  when  it  is  to  his  own  interest.” 

Jesus’  words  regarding  bypassing  the  door  and  getting 
into  the  sheepfold  another  way  are  very  plain.  He  calls 
such  people  thieves  and  robbers.  It  is  the  way  of  selfishness. 
It  does  not  involve  the  cross — self-sacrifice — but  instead 
pride  and  self-interest.  It  leads  to  friction  and  destruction. 
Jesus  concludes  this  first  parable  by  again  saying,  “I  am  the 
door:  by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved,  and  shall 
go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture.  ...  I am  come  that  they 
might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundant- 
ly.” In  “going  in”  we  can  think  of  going  into  the  private 
room  for  study,  meditation,  and  prayer,  and  “going  out”  into 
the  busy  world  in  the  round  of  duties.  In  and  out — both 
must  be  entered  through  the  door  to  gain  an  abundant  life, 
a full  and  complete  life. 

In  the  second  parable,  vv.  11-18,  Jesus  says,  “I  am  the 
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good  shepherd.”  In  this  short  passage  He  speaks  five  times 
of  laying  down  His  life  for  His  sheep.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  shepherd  and  “hireling  . . . whose  own  the  sheep 
are  not”  is  that  the  shepherd  is  willing  to  give  his  very  life 
for  his  sheep  while  the  hireling  runs  away  when  going  be- 
comes hard.  A true  leader  is  like  the  Good  Shepherd  and  not 
an  hireling.  Luthi  says:  “Why  should  this  Lord  and  Shepherd 
be  interested  in  us?  . . . Does  He  not  know  how  unreward- 
ing man  is?  . . . How  tainted  with  sin?  Of  course  He  knows. 
He  understands  His  people  perfectly.  ...  It  is  not  our 
strength,  nor  our  richness,  nor  our  goodness  that  attracts 
Him.  Quite  the  contrary:  It  is  our  poverty  and  need,  our 
imperfection  and  weakness:  in  a word,  our  sin.”  The  story 
of  The  Lost  Sheep  in  Luke’s  Gospel  tells  how  longingly  He 
seeks  the  lost.  It  is  well  that  we  consider  this  deeply  when 
we  pray.  The  person  who  irritates,  whom  we  dislike,  who  is 
in  sin,  the  institution  that  has  lost  the  way,  are  all  known  to 
Him.  He  is  seeking  them  in  love.  What  person  wants  the 
sins  of  the  person  he  loves  pointed  out  to  him?  No  more 
does  the  Good  Shepherd  want  to  be  told  the  sins  of  those 
whom  He  is  seeking  to  save.  Unless  we  truly,  with  a forgiv- 
ing heart,  love  a person,  we  are  in  no  position  to  pray  for 
him.  God  has  no  favorites.  He  wants  everyone  to  be  saved. 

The  third  parable,  vv.  22-30,  deals  with  "My  Sheep."  The 
difference  between  being  His  own  sheep  and  not  being  His 
sheep  is  the  difference  between  believing  and  not  believing 
in  Him,  listening  to  His  voice  and  not  listening,  following 
His  leading  and  not  following.  His  own  sheep  are  secure 
in  His  care.  No  one  can  snatch  them  away  from  Him  and 
His  Father  as  long  as  they  believe,  listen,  and  follow  Him. 

When  the  psalmist  in  Psalm  23  says,  “The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd,”  he  recognizes  himself  as  a sheep,  the  most  de- 
fenseless of  all  domestic  animals.  The  sheep  is  dependent 
entirely  on  the  shepherd.  With  confidence  the  psalmist  adds, 
“I  shall  not  want.”  He  knows  that  the  way  will  not  always 
be  easy,  but  he  will  not  be  afraid  because  his  trust  is  in  the 
shepherd. 

In  our  Lord’s  closing  words  to  His  disciples  when  He  com- 
missions His  great  disciple,  Simon  Peter,  to  feed  His  lambs 
and  tend  His  sheep  we  see  His  tender  feeling  for  those  who 
are  and  will  in  the  future  be  His  “sheep”  and  “lambs.”  He 
is  sending  out  shepherds  into  the  nations  to  feed  and  tend 
these  lambs  and  sheep.  How  important  that  these  be  true 
leaders  and  heed  His  teaching  to  believe,  listen,  and  follow! 

John  10:27,  28 — “My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I know 
them,  and  they  follow  me;  and  I give  unto  them  eternal 
life;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man 
pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.”  D 
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Perfect 


Trust 


By  Blanche  Thompson  Richardson 


Paul  Gerhardt,  a German  poet  and  for  many  years  a 
preacher  and  a writer  of  hymns,  was  born  in  Saxony  on 
Mar.  12,  1607.  He  entered  the  ministry,  and  for  ten  years 
performed  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office  in  the  Nicolai 
Church  in  Berlin.  However,  his  religious  sentiments  did  not 
wholly  coincide  with  those  of  the  king,  and  Gerhardt  was 
warned  that,  if  he  did  not  preach  differently,  he  would  have 
to  leave  Germany.  Paul  Gerhardt  sent  back  a message  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  leave  his  home,  his  people,  his  country, 
and  his  livelihood;  but  he  could  only  preach  what  he  found 
in  God’s  Word,  and,  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  would  preach 
that.  So  he  was  ordered  into  banishment.  Gerhardt,  almost 
destitute,  prepared  to  leave  Germany,  not  knowing  how  he 
could  provide  for  his  helpless  family. 

The  next  morning  the  family  started  walking,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day’s  journey  they  came  to  the  edge  of  a 
wooded  area  and  were  offered  refuge  in  a little  inn  they 
found  there.  The  Gerhardt  children  were  frightened  and 
crying,  and  clinging  to  their  mother;  and  she  too,  who  had 
kept  up  bravely  all  day,  now  began  to  weep.  Quietly  he  left 
the  inn  and  went  alone  into  the  dark  woods  to  think  and 
pray.  While  he  was  in  the  woods,  two  texts  came  into  his 
mind,  and  comforted  him:  “Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord; 
trust  also  in  him;  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass”  (Ps.  37:5); 
and  “Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart;  and  lean  not 
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unto  thine  own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths”  (Prov.  3:5,  6). 

Walking  slowly  and  thoughtfully  back  toward  the  inn, 
Gerhardt  stopped  in  the  garden  and,  seating  himself  in  a 
little  arbor,  he  composed  a hymn  which  starts  as  follows: 
“Commend  they  ways,  O mortal. 

And  humbly  raise  thy  sights 
To  Him  who,  in  His  wisdom, 

Rules  earth,  and  sea,  and  skies, 

He  who  for  all  has  found  a spot, 

Wind,  wave,  and  ocean  dread. 

Will  find  a place,  oh!  doubt  it  not. 

Thy  foot  can  likewise  tread!” 

Four  other  stanzas  followed  in  rapid  succession,  each  one 
renewing  Paul  Gerhardt’s  trust  and  faith.  He  was  convinced 
that  God  had  not  forgotten  him.  Returning  to  the  inn,  he 
found  his  wife  sitting  despondently  in  the  parlor.  Sitting 
down  beside  her,  he  presented  the  hymn  to  her  and  was 
gratified  to  see  her  read  it  carefully,  and  finally  she  lifted 
her  head  and  smiled  into  his  eyes. 

As  the  family  were  about  to  leave  the  next  morning,  two 
men  knocked  at  the  door  and  asked  if  he  were  Paul  Ger- 
hardt. Madame  Gerhardt,  apprehensive,  turned  pale,  dread- 
ing some  further  calamity;  but  her  husband,  calm  in  his  trust 
in  an  overruling  Providence,  at  once  declared  that  he  was 
the  individual  they  were  seeking  and  inquired  about  their 
errand.  To  the  great  astonishment  and  delight  of  both  wife 
and  husband  the  men  had  a letter  from  Duke  Christian  of 
Merseburv,  informing  Paul  Gerhardt  that  the  duke  had 
settled  a considerable  pension  upon  Gerhardt  to  atone  for 
the  injustices  of  which  the  duke  felt  Gerhardt  had  been  the 
victim.  When  the  men  left,  the  pious  and  gifted  preacher 
turned  toward  his  wife  and  said:  “See  how  God  provides! 
Did  I not  bid  you  confide  in  Him,  and  all  would  be  well?” 

Calling  the  children  to  her,  Mrs.  Gerhardt  excitedly  told 
them  about  their  father’s  good  fortune  and  reminded  them 
that  in  what  had  seemed  like  their  darkest  hour  even  then 
God  had  not  forgotten  them.  In  a voice  filled  with  love  and 
pride  the  mother  read  the  children  the  hymn  that  their  fa- 
ther had  written  the  night  before.  After  a prayer  of  thanks- 
giving and  a grateful  “Amen,”  the  family  moved  on  through 
the  forest,  singing  at  the  top  of  their  lungs — confident  that 
the  Lord  does  provide — always! 

o o o 

Before  he  died  on  June  17,  1676,  Paul  Gerhardt  became 
one  of  the  greatest  hymn  writers  in  all  of  Europe,  and  he 
lived  to  write  many  other  hymns,  among  them  “O  Sacred 
Head,  Now  Wounded,”  and  “All  My  Heart  This  Night  Re- 
joices.” 
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Helps  from  Hebrews-Part  3 


How  to  Live  in  God's  Today 

By  Ernest  D.  Martin 


Today  is  the  only  time  we  can  live.  Yesterday  is  gone  and 
tomorrow  never  comes.  When  a man  says,  “Tomorrow  I will 
quit  smoking,’’  the  promise  is  lacking  in  depth  and  reality. 
It  is  a way  of  putting  off  the  moment  of  decisive  action.  In 
the  thought  patterns  of  Hebrews  3 and  4,  today  is  when  we 
hear  God’s  voice.  Today  is  God’s  today,  God’s  now.  It  hap- 
pens whenever  we  hear  His  voice  of  invitation,  warning, 
command,  or  promise.  These  chapters  offer  some  simple 
rules  for  living  in  God’s  today. 

Know  Who  You  Are 

If  a man  doesn’t  know  who  he  is,  he  is  in  no  condition  to 
decide  how  to  live.  And  who  he  is  will  make  a lot  of  differ- 
ence. Hebrews  is  addressed  to  “holy  brethren,  who  share  in 
a heavenly  call.”  That  call  puts  a new  complexion  on  life. 
It's  a call  to  be  in  the  household  of  God.  It’s  a call  to  enter 
into  God’s  peace  and  rest.  It’s  a call  to  share  in  the  life  of 
Christ  Himself.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  call  that  permits  a 
man  to  say,  “Leave  me  alone,  maybe  some  other  time.”  The 
urgency  is  in  who  is  calling. 

Consider  Jesus 

The  writer  of  Hebrews  reserves  the  title  “Apostle”  for 
Jesus.  It  means  He  is  God’s  Special  Messenger.  As  High 
Priest,  Jesus  is  the  bridge  builder  between  man  and  God. 
The  admonition  is  to  “consider"  this  Jesus.  That  doesn’t 
mean  giving  Him  a casual  glance  or  even  putting  Him  on 
the  list  with  other  considerations.  It  means  fixing  attention 
on  with  intent  to  understand.  So  as  Jesus  said,  “Consider 
the  lilies  . . . ,”  here  it  says,  “Consider  Jesus.”  He,  not 
Mohammed  Ali,  is  the  greatest.  He  is  not  merely  a servant 
in  God’s  house  as  Moses  was;  He  is  the  Son.  Not  to  pav 
attention  to  Him  is  therefore  stupid. 

Receive  the  Warnings 

We  are  all  familiar  with  signs  that  read:  Watch  Your  Step. 
In  these  chapters  the  signs  read:  Watch  Your  Obedience. 
Apparently  only  the  alert  and  the  obedient  make  it.  Notice 
the  repeated  warnings. 

— We  are  in  the  household,  “if  we  hold  fast"  in  confidence 
and  hope  (3:6) 

— “Take  care,  . . . lest  there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil,  un- 
believing heart,  leading  you  to  fall  away  from  the  living 
God”  (3:12) 

— “We  share  in  Christ,  if  only  we  hold  our  first  confidence 
firm  to  the  end"  (3: 14) 
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— We  must  be  on  guard,  lest  anyone  fails  to  attain  the  prom- 
ise (4:1) 

— We  must  beware  that  we  do  not  fall  into  the  same  kind  of 
disobedience  as  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  (4:11) 

Hearts  do  not  become  hardened  overnight,  neither  in 
Israel  s history  nor  now.  The  road  to  missing  out  follows 
this  course:  hearing  but  disregarding  God’s  voice  in  unbelief 
that  leads  to  disobedience.  And  disobedience  spoils  hearing. 
We  never  have  time  to  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  for  belong- 
ing to  a church  that  is  supposed  to  keep  the  “all  things”  of 
the  Bible.  Because  as  a matter  of  fact  we  are  not  very 
sensitive  to  what  God  is  saying  now.  We  are  not  as  obedient 
as  we  like  to  think.  We  don’t  always  do  according  to  our 
knowledge. 

Nothing  is  quite  as  exasperating  as  giving  a command  and 
not  seeing  any  action.  It  doesn’t  even  help  much  to  hear  an 
“I’ll  do  it”  when  there  are  no  signs  of  movement  in  that 
direction.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  case  there  are  limits  to 
the  time  in  which  we  may  respond  to  the  voice  of  God. 
Therefore  the  urgency  of  “today,  when  you  hear.  ...” 

Respond.  Today 

Hearing  is  not  enough.  Hearing  is  of  no  profit  unless  it  is 
united  by  faith  to  obedience.  It  has  been  said,  “There  is 
always  a short  bridge  to  obedience.”  It  may  be  difficult  and 
painful,  but  obedience  does  not  need  to  be  put  off  until  some 
tomorrow.  The  trouble  is,  obedience  means  change  and 
change  hurts,  and  we  don’t  like  to  hurt.  However,  the  point 
of  this  passage  is  response. 

The  promised  blessing  is  God’s  rest.  The  word  is  used 
with  several  meanings  in  these  verses,  but  for  us  it  means 
the  peace  of  God  now  and  eternally.  Another  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  end  product  of  hearing  and  trusting  and  obey- 
ing is  freedom.  Contrary  to  human  reasoning,  true  freedom 
comes  by  obedience  and  not  by  taking  one’s  own  way. 

The  passage  recognizes  our  need  to  be  prodded,  set 
straight,  encouraged,  and  supported  by  fellow  Christians  in 
order  to  sharpen  our  hearing  and  our  obedience.  I need  my 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  to  sharpen  my  conscience, 
warn  me,  discipline  me,  inspire  me  with  their  discoveries, 
and  help  me  by  getting  under  the  load  with  me.  And  these 
are  my  obligations  to  my  brothers  and  sisters.  We  need 
each  other. 

Seek  Grace  to  Hold  Fast 

This  may  be  getting  to  sound  like  an  endurance  test  or  a 
matter  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Is  God’s  rest  only  for 
those  rugged  individuals  who  have  what  it  takes  to  hold  out 
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to  the  end?  Is  there  anyone  who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?  Is  there  any  hope  for  those  who  know  they  are 
weak?  Indeed  there  is. 

The  gospel  does  not  call  us  to  a do-it-yourself  religion. 
The  last  verses  of  Hebrews  4 tell  us  we  can  hold  fast  be- 
cause of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God.  Since  He  is  compassionate, 
merciful,  and  able  to  help,  we  can  hold  fast.  Our  part  is  to 
keep  up  the  relationship  with  Him.  Then  we  can  come  bold- 
ly and  seek  grace  and  help.  From  this  promise  we  may  con- 
clude that  we  fail  in  our  trust  and  obedience  because  we 
fail  to  come  to  the  throne  of  grace  for  help.  How  proud 
can  we  get? 

o o o 

Three  boys  got  stranded  on  an  island  within  swimming 
distance  of  the  mainland.  One  played  in  the  water  and  said 
he  was  having  a lot  of  fun.  One  directed  his  energy  into 
steady  strokes  that  brought  him  to  shore.  The  third  just 
stood  and  watched  until  his  muscles  were  too  flabby  for  him 
to  be  able  to  make  it.  What  kind  of  people  are  needed  for 
living  in  God’s  today?  Activists  just  muddy  the  waters  unless 
they  have  a sense  of  direction  and  urgency.  Nor  do  we  need 
people  who  boast  of  having  God’s  answers  nearly  as  much 
as  we  need  people  who  live  out  those  answers  in  God’s 
today. 

(To  be  read  along  with  Hebrews  3 and  4)  □ 


Joy  Belongs 

By  Gladys  Kennel 

“What  are  people  really  looking  for  in  life?”  This  was  the 
question  asked  in  a discussion  group.  Lois  Eshleman  an- 
swered, “I  find  a real  hunger  for  joy.  Why,  people  grasp  for 
just  a tiny  snip  of  joy.’  This  is  how  it  all  started. 

The  following  morning  I walked  into  a local  store.  Some- 
thing was  different.  As  people  chatted,  I realized  that  one 
person  was  sparkling  this  joyous  situation.  I left  that  store 
with  added  bounce  for  the  day. 

Shortly  after  this  my  husband  and  I were  discussing  a 
bothersome  problem  in  our  home.  After  many  unsatisfactory 
solutions  were  suggested  and  rejected,  I asked,  “Where  is 
our  joy?”  “Our  joy?”  Chris  echoed.  “Yes,  joy  is  part  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit,  isn’t  it?”  We  lapsed  into  silence,  each 
feeling  the  lack  of  joy. 

To  top  it  all,  I attended  the  mission  board  meeting.  I 
found  myself  utterly  surrounded  with  verses,  testimonies, 
and  countenances  filled  with  joy.  “God  is  calling  us  to  work 
with  joy.”  “The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  our  strength.”  “We  carry 
good  news  with  joy — it  is  the  only  wav.”  I heard  this  again 
and  again. 

At  this  same  meeting,  I heard  a young  bishop  quoting  a 
Christian  surgeon  as  saying,  “There  is  a real  lack  of  joy  in 


our  country.  If  people  see  real  joy  in  our  life,  they  are  will- 
ing to  listen  to  what  we  say  in  an  attempt  to  capture  joy 
for  themselves.  ” 

By  this  time,  the  subject  of  joy  had  a tenacious  hold  on 
me  and  I didn’t  bother  getting  away  from  it.  Rather,  I went 
after  it. 

Here  are  some  of  the  findings  I’ve  brought  into  focus. 

I find  that  others  have  noticed  the  lack  of  joy.  One  man 
wrote,  “Go.  Walk  down  your  street.  LooJ;  at  the  faces  you 
see.  If  they  reflect  anything  whatsoever  of  what  is  inside,  it 
is  anything  but  joy.”  He  has  been  looking  into  many  faces 
and  has  decided  that  we  (yes,  Christians  included)  look  like 
“a  joyless  people”  frantically  looking  for  a nameless  “some- 
thing.” Could  it  be  joy? 

E.  Sho waiter  told  us  to  take  a good  look  at  the  faces  of 
women  in  our  own  churches.  She  declared  that  some  of  us 
look  as  if  our  husbands  were  wife  beaters.  Well,  do  I look 
like  that? 

In  my  memory  journal,  I find  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton Keener:  “Joy  belongs  to  the  Christian.  The  Christian 
life  is  meant  to  be  a joyous  one.  No,  never  a silly  life — a 
joyous  one.  " 

From  others  I learned,  “We  need  a spring  of  joy  that  only 
the  Christian  can  give.”  Also,  “Joy  is  a light;  we  need  more 
joy  lights.” 

To  sharpen  the  positives  of  joy,  let  us  take  a good  look  at 
these  negatives. 

“Joy  is  not  a cheap  triumph  over  earthly  desires  which  we 
really  don’t  think  belong  in  our  living  anyway.” 

“Joy  is  not  a determined  gritting  of  the  teeth  saying, 
‘Can’t  you  see  I’m  happy?’ 

“Joy  is  not  a painted-on  smile  that  vanishes  along  with  the 
externals  of  so-called  jov. 

As  a cousin  said,  “Joy  is  not  putting  on  a stupid  grin,  try- 
ing to  prove  to  the  world  that  our  way  of  life  is  superior.” 

I’m  convinced  that  the  seeable,  givable,  livable  joy  has  to 
be  a God-given  Spirit-joy.  As  Erma  S.  stated,  “To  be  able 
to  help  others,  we  must  have  a good,  full,  and  running  over 
jov.”  This  kind  of  soul-jov  is  “like  honey.  Just  the  smell  of 
it  brings  the  bees  a-buzzing.  (Dr.  J.  Lester  Eshleman) 

One  day  a woman  spoke  to  me  of  a mutual  friend.  She 
said,  “I  saw  M — recently.  She  seemed  radiant  with  joy  and 
thankfulness.”  Then  she  asked,  puzzled,  “What  does  she 
have  for  which  to  be  happy?”  We  both  knew  that  M — had 
lived  with  a crippled  heart  for  years  and  had  recently  had  a 
son  in  the  hospital. 

Here  was  one  question  I could  answer.  Our  friend  had  a 
Spirit-joy  that  didn’t  leave  her  when  life  bumped  harshly. 

Is  it  too  elementary  to  ask  how  we  get  the  genuine  joy? 
Long  before  the  word  “integrated”  leaped  at  us  from  every 
publication,  L.  Gooding  wrote,  “Want  joy?  Get  integrated 
with  God.”  She  went  on  to  explain  that  this  was  a com- 
plete, momently,  hourly  integration.  God-given  joy  is  never, 
never  a casual  love  affair. 

I refuse  to  bore  you  with  a welter  of  words.  But,  don’t 
you  dare  wail  as  one  Christian  did,  “Whatever  happened  to 
joy?”  Nothing  has  happened  to  joy.  It  is  still  there.  It  is  still 
the  gift  of  God.  Get  it.  Give  it.  Live  it.  □ 
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Items  and  Comments 


The  ashes  of  Helen  Keller,  who  proved 
that  the  human  spirit  could  overcome  blind- 
ness and  deafness,  were  interred  in  the 
Washington  Cathedral  following  memorial 
services. 

Miss  Keller’s  ashes  were  placed  alongside 
those  of  Anne  Sullivan  Macv,  the  teacher 
whose  efforts  led  her  into  the  world  of 
speech,  and  Miss  Polly  Thompson,  a com- 
panion of  many  years.  Miss  Keller  died  at 
her  home  in  Westport,  Conn.,  on  June  1. 
She  would  have  been  88  on  June  27. 

A public  memorial  service  was  conducted 
by  Dean  Francis  B.  Sayre  of  the  Episcopal 
cathedral,  assisted  by  Episcopal  Bishop  Wil- 
liam F.  Creighton  of  Washington. 

Following  her  death,  President  Johnson  is- 
sued the  following  statement: 

“Of  the  millions  who  mourn  Helen 
Keller  today,  there  are  countless  numbers 
whose  personal  burdens  will  always  be 
lightened  by  the  memory  of  her  magnificent 
faith,  courage,  and  achievements.” 

The  president  awarded  her  the  Medal  of 
Freedom  in  1964,  the  highest  honor  a pres- 
ident can  confer  upon  a civilian. 

Miss  Keller  was  a normal  child  until 
she  was  19  months  old.  Following  a fever 
she  lost  both  sight  and  hearing.  She  learned 
to  speak  and  read  through  the  guidance  of 
Anne  Sullivan. 

o e o 

Bishop  Earl  G.  Hunt,  Jr.,  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  United  Methodist  Conference 
said  he  will  appoint  a Negro  clergyman  as 
superintendent  of  a predominantly  white  dis- 
trict. He  did  not  immediately  foresee  as- 
signment of  Negro  ministers  in  white  con- 
gregations. 

The  bishop  said  that  appointment  of  the 
Negro  district  superintendent  has  been 
strongly  requested  by  “influential  laymen  and 
clergymen.” 

Negro  ministers  someday  may  be  appointed 
to  white  churches  in  the  conference,  he  said, 
and  white  men  to  predominantly  Negro 
churches,  although  not  in  the  "foreseeable 
future.” 

© O o 

One  of  the  country’s  most  famous  preach- 
ers, who  turned  70  on  May  31,  believes 
that  youths  of  the  bearded,  barefoot  hippie 
generation  are  unhappy  because  they  have 
not  been  “challenged.” 

“They  have  had  everything,”  Dr.  Norman 
Vincent  Peale,  pastor  of  Marble  Collegiate 
(Dutch  Reformed)  Church  of  New  York  City, 
said  in  an  interview  in  connection  with  a 
$500,000  building  expansion  of  the  Founda- 
tion of  Christian  Living  in  Pawling,  N.Y. 

The  Foundation  is  a worship-by-mail 


center  which  distributes  more  than  20  million 
of  Dr.  Peale’s  sermons,  inspirational  book- 
lets, and  other  materials  every  year. 

“They  have  been  given  so  much  it  is 
meaningless,”  the  rotund,  cheery  clergy- 
man and  author  told  Religious  News  Service 
when  asked  about  the  student  revolt  at 
Columbia  University  and  the  riots  in  Paris 
that  set  off  a nationwide  labor  stoppage. 

“A  lot  of  young  people  are  nervous  today. 
Tensions  are  building  up.  I am  glad  I was 
a young  person  when  I was. 

“The  pressures  put  on  them  today  are 
responsible  for  the  tensions.  They  have  to 
work  their  heads  off  in  school.  Their 
parents  put  pressure  on  them. 

“They  are  increasingly  unhappy  about 
what  is.  I don’t  believe  they  have  ever 
been  challenged  to  anything  much. 

e o o 

The  number  of  baptized  members  of 
Mennonite  bodies  in  39  countries  of  the 
world  reached  a total  of  456,718  in  1967, 
according  to  the  annual  tabulation  appear- 
ing in  the  Mennonite  Yearbook , published 
at  Scottdale,  Pa. 

This  represents  a gain  of  more  than  10,000 
over  the  total  for  1966,  as  listed  in  the 
1967  Yearbook. 

The  tabulation  is  based  on  official  sources, 
although  in  some  countries  the  figures  are 
estimates.  Among  these  are  Russia,  estimated 
to  have  40,000  Mennonites;  India,  total  mem- 
bership now  estimated  at  26,130;  China, 
4,000;  and  the  Congo,  where  the  estimate 
has  been  raised  to  more  than  38,000,  com- 
pared to  the  30,000  figure  in  the  previous 
year. 

Among  countries  where  actual  member- 
ship figures  are  available,  the  largest  gain 
was  in  Java  (Indonesia)  with  16,500  mem- 
bers, a gain  of  more  than  2,800.  The  esti- 
mate for  Japan  is  now  1,155  compared  to 
700  in  1966. 

Membership  of  United  States  bodies  in- 
creased bv  3,600  to  a total  of  175,664,  while 
the  total  for  Canada  decreased  by  2,600  to 
61,234. 

o o o 

President  Johnson,  perturbed  over  weak 
gun  control  measures  in  the  anti-crime  bill 
which  passed  late  June  6,  quickly  dispatched 
messages  to  the  Senate  and  House  asking 
them  to  legislate  much  stronger  laws. 

Pleading  with  the  “conscience  of  Con- 
gress,” the  president  said,  “Surely  this 
must  be  clear  beyond  question.  The  hour 
has  come  for  the  Congress  to  enact  a strong 
and  effective  gun  control  law.” 

Referring  to  the  anti-crime  bill’s  section 
dealing  with  guns,  the  president  termed  it 


“a  watered  down  version  ...  a halfway 
measure.” 

The  president  urged  Congressional  lead- 
ers to  write  gun  control  laws  which  specify 
the  following: 

(1)  Ban  the  mail-order  sale  of  rifles  and 
shotguns.  The  anti-crime  bill  deals  only 
with  handguns.  (2)  Ban  interstate  sale  of 
rifles,  shotguns,  and  handguns.  In  other 
words,  anyone  owning  any  type  gun  must 
have  bought  it  in  the  state  in  which  he 
lives,  having  it  duly  registered  with  state 
authorities.  (3)  Prohibit  buying  of  long  guns, 
shotguns,  and  rifles  by  anyone  under  18. 
(4)  Prohibit  buying  of  handguns  by  anyone 
under  21. 

The  president  followed  his  appeal  to  Con- 
gress with  an  appeal  directly  to  the  50  state 
governors,  asking  them  to  “immediately  and 
comprehensively”  review  their  own  laws, 
and  then  push  for  necessary  amendments  to 
protect  citizens. 

In  the  U.S.,  there  are  6,500  murders  an- 
nually by  guns.  This  compares  to  99  in  Can- 
ada, having  a population  10  percent  that 
of  the  U.S.,  30  in  England  and  68  in  West 
Germany,  each  having  a population  25  per- 
cent that  of  the  U.S.,  and  37  in  Japan,  which 
has  a population  half  that  of  the  200  mil- 
lion living  in  the  U.S. 

o o o 

A policy  that  permits  teaching  about  re- 
ligion— but  not  religious  teaching — in  the 
public  schools  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Duluth  School  Board,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Nothing  in  the  policy  violates  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  rulings  against  prayers, 
Bible  reading,  or  worship  in  the  schools, 
school  officials  said.  The  policy,  however, 
allows  teachers  to  discuss  and  teach  about 
religions. 

“It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  flow 
of  history  or  world  literature  without  the 
role  of  religion,”  said  Herbert  Taylor,  ad- 
ministrative assistant  for  communications, 
who  helped  draft  the  new  policy. 

“It  is  perfectly  legal  to  teach  about  re- 
ligion in  a public  school,”  he  said.  “What 
has  happened  is  that  American  educators 
have  been  rather  paralyzed,  a bit  afraid  of 
it. 

“When  you  say  you  can’t  have  prayers 
or  Bible  reading,  some  teachers  stop  every- 
thing to  do  with  religion,  and  American 
education  then  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
valueless.” 

o o o 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  white  people  in 
the  United  States  and  32  percent  of  the 
Negroes  have  guns  in  their  homes,  according 
to  a survey  by  the  Harris  Poll. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Evangelism  Institute  Tackles  Missions 


Participants  in  the  third  annual  World  Evangelism  Institute  held  at  the  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  17-28. 


The  second  of  three  1968  World  Evange- 
lism Institutes  sponsored  by  the  Council  of 
Mennonite  Seminaries  and  the  Council  of 
Mission  Board  Secretaries  ended  Friday 
noon,  June  28,  following  two  weeks  of 
activity  and  study  on  the  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminary  campus  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  theme  of  the  two-week  gathering, 
“The  Relationship  Between  Social  Con- 
cern and  Evangelism,”  saw  in-depth  ap- 
proaches to  questions  such  as  what  the 
Christ  of  compassion  is  saying  to  us  in  our 
efforts  to  extend  the  borders  of  His  king- 
dom in  a very  human  world. 

Eighty-four  registrants  and  numerous  local 
people  participated  in  the  Institute.  Geo- 
graphic areas  represented  nine  states  in  the 
Union  and  one  Canadian  province,  in  addi- 
tion to  nations  in  Africa,  Asia,  South  and 
Central  America,  and  Europe.  This  provided 
international  fellowship  for  the  days  of 


search  and  study  toward  authenticity  in  the 
church’s  mission. 

A broad  background  of  insight  and  mission 
experience  was  provided  by  the  various 
leaders.  Donald  R.  Jacobs,  bishop  of  the 
Tanzania  Mennonite  Church,  served  as 
Institute  coordinator.  Other  leaders  included 
George  W.  Webber,  director  of  the  new 
Metropolitan  Urban  Training  Facility  in 
New  York  City;  John  H.  Yoder,  associate 
professor  of  Theology  at  the  Elkhart  and 
Goshen  seminaries:  Myron  S.  Augsburger, 
president  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Seminary;  and  Harold  W.  Turner,  former 
missionary  to  Nigeria  and  currently  instructor 
in  Phenomenology  of  Religion  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leicester,  England. 

Emphasis  centered  on  the  urgency  of  mis- 
sion on  all  fronts  in  the  contemporary  world 
— the  inner  city,  in  developing  nations,  on 
the  racial  front,  and  in  the  church.  In  all 


of  these  areas  the  contemporary  Christian 
must  dare  to  live  courageously. 

Responses  to  the  Institute’s  experiences 
were  varied.  One  of  the  participants  indi- 
cated that  he  had  been  “destroyed  and  re- 
built” in  his  mission  concept  and  motiva- 
tion. This  is  indicative  of  the  intensity  of 
the  confrontation  posed  by  the  Institute 
participants  and  the  courage  with  which  they 
sought  answers  to  the  need  for  mission 
thrust  in  our  time.  — Loris  Habegger. 

Hunger  Studies  Available 

People  and  Hunger,  a volume  of  speeches, 
findings,  and  discussions  on  world  hunger 
and  population  growth,  is  now  available 
from  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

A consultation  on  World  Hunger  and 
Population  Pressures  was  sponsored  in 
Chicago,  May  24,  25,  by  the  Council  of  Mis- 
sion Board  Secretaries,  the  Council  of  Men- 
nonite Colleges,  and  the  MCC.  People  and 
Hunger  includes  the  eight  major  addresses, 
a summary  of  discussion,  and  a report  of  the 
findings  committee. 

“Those  who  were  not  present  at  the 
consultation  will  catch  some  of  the  spirit  and 
vision  by  reading  this  material,”  the  Preface 
states.  “Hopefully,  through  all  this  con- 
sulting, discussing,  and  studying  we  will  be 
moved  to  meaningful  action  in  some  mea- 
sure commensurate  to  the  problem  confront- 
ing us.  It  is  hoped  that  the  youth  of  our 
churches  will  be  challenged  to  consider  vo- 
cations that  will  assist  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world  in  their  struggle  for 
existence.” 

The  100-page  mimeographed  volume 
costs  $1.25  per  copy  and  can  be  secured  by 
writing  directly  to  MCC,  Akron,  Pa.  17501 . 

Home  Missions  Reviews 
Policies  and  Program 

Decentralization  will  continue  to  be  a key 
concept  in  the  home  ministries  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  through  coming  years  as  a re- 
sult of  a decision  made  by  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Council,  July  2,  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
in  Kidron,  Ohio. 

For  nearly  a decade  the  Board  has  oper- 
ated a decentralized  home  missions  adminis- 
trative policy.  The  Board  has  assumed  a 
helping  role,  asking  district  conferences  to 
assume  responsibility  for  administering 
church  extension  for  the  Mennonite  Church 
in  North  America. 

Because  of  questions  arising  the  last 
several  months,  the  Council,  after  asking  it- 
self whether  this  is  the  correct  procedure, 
reconfirmed  their  belief  in  this  approach. 
District  structures  will  continue  to  carry  re- 
sponsibility for  church  extension,  while  the 
Board  will  continue  to  help,  support,  en- 
courage, and  prod. 

In  reaffirming  the  decision  the  Council 


Forum  sessions  allowed  Institute  participants  opportunities  to  examine  and  challenge  the  speak- 
ers’ presentations. 
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noted  the  mood  ot  our  time  calling  for  more 
vital  and  dynamic  lay  participation  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Christian  church. 

In  other  actions,  the  40  persons  from  15 
or  16  district  conferences  attending  the  meet- 
ing heard  secretary  for  home  missions  and 
evangelism  Nelson  E.  Kauffman  outline  a 
proposed  training  approach  for  persons  and 
pastors  moving  into  urban  areas. 

The  Council  recommended  the  proposal 
to  the  Board’s  executive  committee  for 
adoption. 

Richard  Yordy,  Champaign,  111.,  described 
a team  ministry  being  projected  by  the  En- 
glewood and  Bethel  congregations  in  Chicago, 
which  will  receive  backing  by  the  Illinois 
Mennonite  Conference. 

Following  overseer  Donald  Yoder’s  report 
on  the  vaulting  population  growth  in  the 
Southwest,  the  Council  indicated  considerable 
support  of  the  idea  that  the  whole  church 
needs  to  provide  resources  for  developing 
new  churches  there  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  small  Southwest  Conference  to  meet 
some  of  the  existing  challenges  of  the  area. 

Yoder  reported  that  the  conference  has 
decided  to  launch  a new  church  in  Orange 
County,  Calif.,  by  assigning  a minister  and 
moving  him  into  a suburban  development  be- 
fore other  houses  are  built.  It  was  suggested 
that  after  a community  is  40  percent  de- 
veloped, it  is  too  late  to  start  a church 
there. 


Somali  Hospital  Conducts 
Opening  Exercises 

May  16,  1968,  was  an  important  day.  After 
four  years  of  planning  and  preparation,  the 
Jamama  Hospital  Nurse-Dresser  School  in 
Somalia  had  become  a reality.  Ceremonies 
were  held  in  the  social  room  of  the  hospital. 

“Man  is  not  just  a piece  of  paper  that 
can  be  thrown  away,”  said  the  regional 
medical  director  from  the  Ministry  of  Health 
in  an  address  during  the  formal  opening.  He 
urged  students  to  work  hard  in  serving 
their  fellowmen. 

Responses  to  the  director’s  address  were 
given  by  the  district  commissioner  of  Jamama 
and  by  student  representative  Abdi  Gure 
Hayo. 

Dr.  Ivan  Leaman,  master  of  ceremonies, 
expressed  his  gratitude  and  expectations  for 
this  first  class  of  the  school.  He  introduced 
the  nurse-educator,  Esther  Mack,  who  in- 
troduced the  faculty  and  class  members. 

A reception  followed,  when  guests  from 
the  community  and  friends  of  the  students 
became  acquainted  with  the  school  group. 

Both  faculty  and  students  felt  that  the 
occasion  helped  them  to  function  as  a team; 
that  it  prepared  them  for  difficult  situations 
to  be  encountered  in  the  future. 

Heading  the  school  faculty  are  Esther 
Mack,  Dr.  Ivan  B.  Leaman,  Miriam  Leaman, 
and  Anna  Lutz. 


Eighteen  Commissioned  at  Salunga  Orientation 


EMBMC  VS  Orientation 


Forty-six  persons  attended  the  June  10- 
15  orientation  held  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa. 

While  the  majority  began  summer  assign- 
ments, 18  participants  were  assigned  to  long- 
term VS  as  follows; 

First  row:  Robert  Quackenbos,  Jr.,  Lake- 
land, Fla.,  to  Washington,  D.C. ; Janice  Mus- 
ser,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  and  Marilyn  Holling- 
er,  York,  Pa.,  to  Mobile,  Ala.;  Fern  Nisly, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga. ; and 
Betty  Martin,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  to  Camp 
Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa. 

Second  row:  Daniel  Martin,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
and  Clair  Weaver,  Lititz,  Pa.,  to  Lakeland, 
Fla.;  Eliaser  Monserrate,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  to 
Salunga  headquarters;  Andrew  Diener,  Gap, 


Pa,  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  Marvin  Nisly,  Harrison 
burg,  Va.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga. ; Anthony  Frey, 
Columbia,  Pa.,  to  Lakeland,  Fla.,  and 
Noah  Zimmerman,  Leola,  Pa.,  to  Camp 
Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa. 

Third  row:  Nelson  Sauder,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
and  David  Sauder,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  be 
assigned;  Robert  Geiser,  Wadsworth,  Ohio, 
to  New  York  City;  Paul  Fretz,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  to  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Charles  Schaef- 
fer, Jr.,  Watsontown,  Pa.,  and  Harvey  Zea- 
ger,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  to  be  assigned. 

A commissioning  service  was  held  at 
Mellinger’s  Mennonite  Church,  Lancaster, 
on  June  15.  Robert  Hostetter  spoke  on 
“More  Than  Taking  a Trip,”  and  Clair  Eby 
gave  the  commissioning  charge. 


MCC  Representative  Contacts  Vietnamese  Official 


Hanoi  appreciates  the  Canadian  Menno- 
nites’  efforts  to  provide  medical  supplies  and 
children’s  clothing  to  war  sufferers  in  North 
Vietnam,  but  they  would  much  prefer  to  see 
the  Mennonites  raise  a louder  voice  of  pro- 
test against  U.S.  policies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  was  J.  M.  Klassen’s  impression  after 
an  hour’s  visit  recently  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  ambassador  in  Phnom  Penh, 
Cambodia. 

Klassen,  executive  secretary  of  the  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  (Canada),  was  in 
Phnom  Penh  for  five  days  in  May  seeking 
permission  to  visit  North  Vietnam.  Ambas- 
sador Nguyen  Thuong  explained  that  the 
Paris  peace  talks  were  placing  a serious 
strain  on  government  officials  in  Hanoi. 

The  ambassador  stated  that  it  would  take 
at  least  three  to  six  months  to  obtain  a visa, 
and  even  then  Hanoi  would  have  final  word 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  MCC  (Canada) 
representative  would  be  able  to  enter. 

Klassen  was  impressed  with  Ambassador 
Thuong’s  hospitality  and  frankness.  The  two 
men  talked  at  considerable  length,  first 
about  the  war  and  then  about  Christianity. 

“Ambassador  Thuong  asked  some  probing 
questions  about  Christianity,”  Klassen  re- 


called. 

“Wasn’t  Christianity  originally  a religion 
that  provided  for  the  needs  of  all  people?” 
the  ambassador  asked.  “What  has  happened 
to  Christianity?”  If  Jesus  were  here  now, 
wouldn’t  He  be  on  the  side  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese? 

“Christianity  speaks  of  a final  judgment,” 
Thuong  continued.  “If  there  is  a judgment, 
Vietnam  will  come  out  better  than  the 
United  States.” 

For  half  an  hour  they  discussed  the 
Christian  faith.  The  ambassador  gladly  ac- 
cepted a French  New  Testament  which 
Klassen  had  brought  along. 

Concerning  the  war,  the  ambassador  was 
confident  that  the  National  Liberation  Front 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  would  be  victo- 
rious. 

The  day  following  his  meeting  with  Am- 
bassador Thuong,  Klassen  flew  to  Saigon.  As 
if  to  give  extra  weight  to  the  confidence 
voiced  by  the  North  Vietnamese  official, 
Saigon  lay  shuddering  under  military  siege. 

“When  I last  visited  Saigon  seven  years 
ago,  it  was  a beautiful,  clean  city,”  said 
Klassen.  “Now  everything  seems  to  be  in 
disorder.  There  are  huge  piles  of  uncollected 
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garbage  in  the  streets.  Electricity  and  tele- 
phone service  are  unreliable.  And  a 7:00 
p.m.  curfew  clears  the  streets  of  all  civilians. 

“Whereas  reports  from  North  Vietnam 
seem  to  indicate  a strong  united  effort  to 
achieve  a common  goal,”  he  continued,  “the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  are  reluctant  to 
identify  with  one  side  or  the  other  for  fear 
that  such  identification  might  turn  out  to  be 
the  wrong  party  at  a fatal  moment.” 

Nigeria  Situation  Grave: 
Prayer  Solicited 

1.  U.  Nsasak,  secretary  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Nigeria,  reports  that  the  church 
leaders  and  most  of  the  church  members 
around  the  Uyo  area  are  alive.  Uyo  was 
taken  by  Federal  troops  on  Mar.  28,  accord- 
ing to  Nsasak’s  June  14  letter. 

War  continues  in  the  Ibianga  area  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  No  contact  has  been 
made  with  F.  A.  Udoh,  Dick  Ekerete,  or  M. 
A.  Udofia,  the  leaders  there. 

The  loss  of  life  and  scale  of  human  suf- 
fering in  Nigeria/Biafra  has  been  unimagin- 
able. Cyril  Gingerich,  who  recently  returned 
from  Abiriba,  agreed  with  recent  newspaper 
reports  that  over  a million  persons  will  likely 
die  within  the  next  month  in  Biafra  because 
of  the  blockade  of  food  supplies. 

Missionaries  to  Nigeria  who  attended 
Mission  ’68  urged  the  renewed  prayers  of 
the  brotherhood  that  peace  may  come  quick- 
ly- 


Harold  and  Phebe  Hershberger,  Latour,  Mo., 
began  a one-year  term  of  Voluntary  Service  as 
houseparents  of  the  VS  Center  at  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart. 

The  couple  replaces  Jerry  and  Becky  Miller, 
who  are  continuing  at  Board  headquarters  as 
VS  administrator-orientation  schools  director,  and 
as  secretary  in  the  personnel  office,  respectively. 

Between  scheduled  orientation  schools,  the 
Hershbergers  will  assist  with  the  custodial  work. 

The  VS  Center  provides  food  and  lodging  for 
volunteers  during  the  two-week  training  period 
prior  to  their  assignments. 


Resolutions  Approved  by  Mission  Board 
At  Kidron,  Ohio,  July  3-7 


RESOLUTION  I 

Whereas,  The  biblical  injunction  and  com- 
mission of  our  Lord  to  take  the  gospel  to 
every  person  is  a serious  responsibility; 

Whereas,  We  must  continually  evaluate 
the  meaning  of  our  Lord’s  commission  to  us 
in  our  world  and  ask,  “What  is  our  frontier 
in  mission  today?”  and 

Whereas,  We  need  to  seek  more  clearly 
Holy  Spirit  leading  to  come  to  a greater 
understanding  of  our  particular  calling  and 
task  as  a Mennonite  mission  and  to  know 
how  to  evangelize  and  serve  to  make  the 
reality  of  Christian  faith  come  alive  for  the 
desperately  lost,  ill,  and  destitute  peoples 
about  us;  be  it 

Resolved, 

(1)  That  we  call  our  people  to  earnest 
prayer  to  God  for  the  wisdom  needed 
in  our  time  and  to  provide  workers 
and  financial  resources  for  our  mis- 
sion; 

(2)  That  we  allow  the  Holy  Spirit  to  con- 

tinue guiding  us  in  the  understanding 
of  our  responsibility  in  the  world 
mission  of  the  Christian  church  and 
to  see  more  clearly  our  church’s 
ministry  to  be  structured  on  three 
identifiable  emphases: 

(a)  A belief  in  the  importance  of 

preaching  the  Word  and  of 
seeking  to  evangelize  un- 
believers; 

(b)  A commitment  to  our  brother- 
hood’s nonresistance  peace  po- 
sition, with  the  peacemaker 
stance  as  the  only  valid  po- 
sition for  us  in  working  at 
reconciliation  in  present-day 
world  conflicts; 

(c)  A readiness  to  accept  servant- 

hood  as  a position  from  which 
the  Christian  can  best  serve 
in  the  world  and  in  the 
emerging  churches  both  at 
home  and  overseas; 

(3)  That  we  commit  ourselves  by  the 
enabling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the 
kind  of  disciples  and  missioners  who 
will  communicate  and  share  the 
gospel  in  significant  and  relevant 
ways  for  men  everywhere. 

RESOLUTION  II 

Whereas,  We  have  been  brought  together 
under  the  grace  and  leading  of  our  Lord  for 
Adventure  in  Mission ; 

Whereas,  Christ  has  broken  down  the 
dividing  wall  between  all  nationalities,  races, 
and  divisions  of  men  (Col.  3:11); 

Whereas,  The  report  of  the  President’s 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
clearly  indicates  that  white  racism  is  at  the 
root  of  our  interracial  problems; 

Whereas,  We  as  Mennonites  have  done 


so  little  to  correct  our  past  sins  in  this 
respect; 

Whereas,  Our  Lord  has  called  us  to  fol- 
low Him  in  freeing  the  oppressed  (Lk.  4:18), 
and 

Whereas,  Our  stance  as  a Mennonite 
Church  in  racial,  social,  and  economic 
issues  in  the  life  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  powerful  area  in  the  world  at  this 
time  so  greatly  affects  the  witness  of  our 
workers  in  overseas  mission;  be  it 
Resolved, 

(1)  That  each  of  us  confess  his  sins  of 
pride  in  social  position,  race,  and 
heritage; 

(2)  That  we  recognize  all  men  as  equal 
persons; 

(3)  That  we  become  better  informed  in 
regard  to  Negro  and  other  minority- 
group  cultures  and  that  we  help  our 
people  to  understand  and  appreciate 
these  cultures; 

(4)  That  we  do  all  possible  to  help  our 

Negro  brothers  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tions of  tension  and  unrest  in  Negro 
communities  by  providing  assistance 
with  finances  and  human  resources 
as  needed,  requested,  and  available; 

(5)  That  district  conferences  be  encouraged 
to  utilize  available  leadership  from 
minority  groups;  and 

(6)  That  we  ask  our  district  conferences  to 
initiate  discussions  with  Negro 
Mennonite  brethren  to  develop 
understanding  of  the  problems  of 
minority  groups. 

RESOLUTION  III 

Whereas,  Peter  A.  Friesen,  who  spent  34 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  1907-41,  build- 
ing the  church  in  India,  deceased  during 
the  past  year;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  Sister  Friesen  and  to  the  be- 
reaved family  and  give  praise  to  God  for 
the  many  years  of  faithful  service  our 
Brother  and  Sister  Friesen  gave  to  extend- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God  in  India  and  for 
their  son  John  and  grandsons  Stanley  and 
Weldon  who  continue  to  serve  with  the 
Board. 

RESOLUTION  IV 

Whereas,  Milton  Vogt  was  called  home  to 
be  with  the  Lord  on  Jan.  5,  1968,  while 
serving  in  Bihar,  India,  after  40  years  of 
missionary  service,  14  years  in  M.P.,  India, 
and  26  years  in  Bihar;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Sister  Vogt  and  the  children 
and  our  thanks  to  God  for  the  missionary 
zeal  and  faithful  service  demonstrated  by 
our  Brother  and  Sister  Vogt,  a missionary 
commitment  which  continues  to  challenge 
many  of  us. 
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RESOLUTION  V 

Whereas,  In  a believer’s  church  we  antici- 
pate the  participation  and  involvement  of  all 
members; 

Whereas,  Many  of  our  young  people  are 
responsible  church  members  and  we  expect 
them  to  participate  in  voluntary  service  and 
other  church  programs,  and 

Whereas,  Our  youth  tend  to  sense  a new 
course  of  action  with  greater  freedom  and 
less  “security  interests”  than  older  persons, 
an  aspect  much  needed  in  the  Christian 
venture  of  faith;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  take  steps  to  allow 
proportionate  youth  representation  on  our 
boards  and  decision-making  bodies  of  the 
church,  both  local  and  churchwide. 
RESOLUTION  VI 

Whereas,  The  church  today  faces  a revo- 
lutionary world  where  the  status  quo  cannot 
continue  to  exist,  forcing  regular  reevalua- 
tion of  program; 

Whereas,  The  church  repeatedly  faces  the 
forces  of  nationalism  and  paternalism  in 
attempting  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  God; 

Whereas,  Some  areas  of  the  world  are 
closing  to  the  ministry  of  North  American 
churches,  and 

Whereas,  The  Holy  Spirit  continues  to 
call  persons  in  response  to  prayer  to  serve 
in  our  overseas  churches  and  the  Lord 
continues  to  build  His  church  in  those 
lands;  be  it 

Resolved, 

(1)  That  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  Christ  our  people  give  themselves 
to  prayer  that  God  will  call  persons 
for  long-term  service; 

(2)  That  we  encourage  our  administrators 
and  overseas  workers  to  continue 
their  evaluation  of  their  church-build- 
ing effort  in  partnership  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  national  churches 
in  order  to  keep  the  program  cur- 
rent and  vital; 

(3)  That  every  effort  be  made  to  develop 
adequate  leadership  training  patterns 
in  all  areas  and  that  individual  mem- 
bers be  challenged  to  Christian  mis- 
sion; and 

(4)  That  we  encourage  our  Board  to  ex- 
pand into  the  world  with  a preach- 
ing, teaching,  and  healing  ministry. 

RESOLUTION  VII 

Whereas,  We  must  look  at  priorities  in 
witness  and  service  because  of  limited  re- 
sources, overwhelming  needs  in  the  world, 
and  often  the  shortness  of  time  in  which 
to  act; 

Whereas,  resources  are  needed  to  expand 
present  programs; 

Whereas,  Mennonites  are  increasing  their 
support  of  the  Mission  Board  through  estate 
giving  and  the  purchase  of  annuities,  and 

Whereas,  Emergency  measures  need  to  be 
taken  as  needs  arise;  be  it 

Resolved, 

(1)  That  the  Board  be  prepared  for 
immediate  response  to  emergency 


needs  when  they  arise  with  both 
financial  and  personnel  resources; 

(2)  That  the  brotherhood  constantly  seek 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  anticipate  areas  of  need  be- 
fore they  arise;  and 

(3)  That  congregations  be  urged  to  in- 
crease their  annual  giving  for  the 
continuation  and  expansion  of  the 
existing  Board  program  so  that  the 
executive  committee  is  free  to  use 
estate  and  annuity  funds  for  emer- 
gencies, special  projects,  and  new 
programs. 

Contributions  Reflect 
Increased  Giving 

“Our  supporting  constituency  of  60,000 
people  provided  $2,000,000  in  contributions 
last  year  for  the  work  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,”  reported  treasurer 
David  Leatherman  during  the  Board’s  open- 
ing business  session  July  2.  Meeting  in  the 
fellowship  room  of  the  Kidron  Mennonite 
Church,  the  Board’s  57  members  heard 
Leatherman  state  that  these  contributions 
represent  an  increase  of  7.2  percent  over 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Total  operations  related  to  MBMC  in- 
cluding all  contributed  funds  plus  institutional 
services  amounted  to  more  than  $10  million 
in  1967.  The  financial  report  also  reflected 
a personnel  investment  involving  nearly 
1,500  persons  full  time  and  400  persons 
part  time. 

In  the  concluding  session  of  the  Board 
business  meeting  July  5,  the  executive  com- 
mittee named  former  accountant  Leroy 
Yoder  controller  in  the  headquarters  busi- 
ness office.  David  Leatherman  was  ap- 
pointed to  another  term  as  treasurer. 


A Disturbing  Train  of  Thought 

Eight  young  men,  following  a final  travel 
briefing,  waited  on  the  Lancaster  platform 
for  an  eastbound  train.  They  were  heading 
toward  Miami  en  route  to  Costa  Rica  for 
six  weeks  of  intensive  language  study  and 
orientation.  Following  orientation,  they 
would  scatter  to  several  Central  American 
countries  to  begin  their  assignments  in 
agricultural  development. 

It  was  a sad  time.  Their  families  had  come 
to  say  a 26-month  good-bye.  Fathers  con- 
trolled their  emotions,  but  were  sad  to  see 
their  oldest  son  leave.  Little  sisters  also 
sensed  the  emotional  trauma  of  the  occasion, 
but  their  amazed  eyes  revealed  an  incompre- 
hension of  the  event.  Teenage  brothers  spec- 
ulated regarding  the  journey  that  they  too 
would  take  someday.  Mothers  struck  a calm, 
reassured  pose  as  they  realized  that  for  19 
years  they  had  mixed  the  ingredients  of  a 
formula  that  would  soon  be  tested.  Secret- 
ly they  were  apprehensive  of  the  travel 


schedule  and  possible  mishaps.  Girl  friends 
cried. 

I was  sad,  because  they  were  sad.  My 
imminent  tears  were  hid  behind  a mask  of 
stem  indifference  and  self-confidence.  After 
all,  I was  supposed  to  know  travel  details 
and  be  convinced  that  everything  would  run 
smoothly. 

But  I knew  it  was  difficult  to  give  up  a 
son  of  19  after  you  had  diapered,  caressed, 
fed,  taught,  rebuked,  combed,  washed, 
spanked,  and  mostly  loved  him.  Perhaps  he’ll 
return  a completely  different  person.  So 
many  questions.  So  hard  to  see  him  go.  I 
was  sad. 

They  kissed  good-bye.  While  we  awkward- 
ly waited  for  the  train,  I noticed  a teenager 
standing  on  the  fringe  of  the  Mennonite 
crowd.  I walked  over  and  said  “hello.” 

I found  he  was  leaving  on  the  same  train 
for  Virginia.  He  also  was  from  Lancaster. 
On  his  duffel  bag  were  the  letters,  USMC. 

Then  it  hit  me — United  States  Marine 
Corps.  Coldly  he  said,  “I’ll  be  in  Vietnam 
in  two,  weeks.  This  is  crazy,  simply  crazy.” 
Then  I thought,  “Boys  from  the  same  town, 
on  the  same  train,  to  a different  location.” 

I had  been  happy.  Then  I was  sad.  I was 
happy  and  sad  at  the  same  moment,  an 
ironic  combination  of  joy  and  sorrow.  I was 
sad  because: 

— He  didn’t  want  to  fight,  yet  had  to. 

— He  might  soon  be  an  inactive  military 
statistic. 

— It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Christian  com- 
mitment of  the  eight  entering  alternate 
service  didn’t  measure  up  to  the  com- 
mitment of  the  one  with  USMC  on  his 
duffel  bag. 

— While  nine  young  men  left  Lancaster  in 
tears  committed  to  a cause,  so  many 
others  are  abusing  their  privileges  by 
choosing  the  affluent  option,  with  girls, 
cars,  friends,  and  money  as  priorities. 

I was  happy  because: 

— The  eight  boys  would  make  a positive 
contribution  to  world  peace. 

— The  chances  were  high  that  they  would 
return  home. 

— Their  mothers  were  willing  to  dedicate 
their  sons  to  peace. 

— These  eight  will  grow  and  mature  in 
their  ability  to  love  in  the  name  of 
Christ. 

Really,  their  leaving  for  international  Chris- 
tian service  was  a sorrowful,  joyous  moment. 
— Don  Kraybill. 


A “paperback  theology  course”  for  laymen 
is  being  published  by  the  United  Church  of 
Christ.  Its  purpose  is  to  clarify  the  central 
themes  of  the  Christian  faith  in  contempo- 
rary language.  Called  the  “Frontier  Series,” 
there  will  be  about  12  publications  in  all. 
The  first  two  were  issued  recently. 
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Atlee  Beechy  To  Visit  NLF  and 
North  Vietnamese  Representatives 


Atlee  Beechy,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  left  the  states 
June  29  on  a month-long  assignment  to 
call  on  North  Vietnamese  embassies  and 
representatives  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam. 

Beechy  will  be  visiting  the  DRVN  (Dem- 
ocratic Republic  of  Vietnam)  and/or  NLF 
offices  in  Paris,  Algiers,  Prague,  New  Delhi, 
and  Phnom  Penh,  capital  of  Cambodia. 

Beechy  hopes  to  gather  information  about 
the  NLF  and  the  DRVN  attitudes  and  in- 
terests which  will  help  in  planning  MCC  re- 
lationships to  these  groups  in  the  coming 
months.  To  accomplish  this  objective,  Beechy 
proposes  to  introduce  the  NLF  and 
DRVN  representatives  to  Mennonites  and 
their  beliefs,  interpreting  briefly  their  his- 
toric peace  position  and  concerns  for  peace 
in  current  situations. 

We  will  also  review  MCC’s  relief  philos- 
ophy, its  history  of  relief  work,  and  its 
current  programs.  Beechy  hopes  for  an  op- 


portunity to  discuss  a possible  relief  and 
service  program  for  areas  under  the  NLF 
and  DRVN  control,  or  under  whatever 
future  political  alignment  may  develop  as  a 
result  of  the  Paris  talks. 

Beechy’s  contacts  with  the  NLF  and  DRVN 
should  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  contacts 
which  have  already  been  made  by  MCC 
representatives  and  as  part  of  the  further 
building  of  relationships  which  hopefully  will 
lead  to  ooportunities  for  relief  activities. 

Whenever  possible,  MCC  has  supplied  re- 
lief to  people  in  need  irrespective  of  their 
race,  creed  or  political  affiliation.  During  its 
years  of  service  in  South  Vietnam,  MCC, 
and  later  VNCS,  has  attempted  to  be  non- 
political, maintaining  its  own  separate  iden- 
tity from  the  American  military  presence, 
and  working  with  civilians. 

In  any  attempt  to  work  in  North  Vietnam, 
MCC  would  apply  the  same  principles, 
which  includes  having  its  workers  supervise 
distribution  of  supplies  and  services. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Don  and  Betty  Heiser  were  scheduled 
to  leave  the  States  on  July  2 for  another 
term  of  service  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Willis  Horst,  missionary  under  appoint- 
ment to  Argentina,  was  admitted  to  the 
Elkhart  General  Hospital  on  July  1.  He  is 
suffering  from  infectious  hepatitis. 

P.  J.  Malagar,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India,  re- 
ports: “Abha  Chaundhery,  28,  a Bengali 
Brahmin,  has  accepted  Christ.  A trained 
teacher  and  head  mistress  in  a public 
school,  she  decided  to  accept  Christ  by  ac- 
cepting baptism  at  the  Zion  Church,  Sankra. 

“She  took  this  bold  step  despite  much 
opposition  from  her  widowed  mother,  three 
brothers,  and  two  younger  sisters.  Since  she 
found  a good  helpmate  in  Wilfred  Sonwani, 
the  Sankra  pastor’s  second  son,  both  were 
married  in  Christ.  I had  the  privilege  to 
baptize  Abha  and  marry  them.  We  request 
prayers  for  Abha  and  Wilfred  that  their 
married  life  may  be  a source  of  winning 
Abha’s  other  relatives.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Kaczor  received 
their  Brazil  visas  July  3.  They  are  sched- 
uled to  fly  to  Campinas,  leaving  Toledo, 
Ohio,  on  Aug.  5. 

Henry  and  Pearl  Gamber  and  family  ar- 
rived in  the  States  on  June  22  on  fur- 
lough from  Ethiopia.  Address:  Box  225, 
Williamsport,  Md. 

The  Dr.  Rohrer  Eshleman  family  is 

living  at  60  Main  Street,  Salunga,  Pa.,  dur- 
ing their  furlough  from  Ethiopia.  They  ar- 
rived in  the  States  on  June  3. 


The  Dr.  Vemon  Kratz  family  returned 
to  the  States  from  Ethiopia  on  June  18. 
They  are  living  in  Philadelphia,  where  Dr. 
Kratz  is  assuming  residency  in  psychiatry  at 
Temple  University. 

The  Dr.  Paul  Yoder  family  returned  to 
Nazareth  Hospital,  Ethiopia,  June  28,  for 
their  third  term  of  service. 

The  Dr.  Harold  Housman  family  ar- 
rived in  Ethiopia  on  June  10,  where  Dr. 
Housman  is  serving  on  the  staff  at  Deder 
Hospital.  The  Housmans  previously  served 
two  terms  in  Tanzania. 

Daniel  Troyer  suffered  a heart  attack 
June  5 while  attending  Bienenberg  Bible 
School  in  Liestal,  Switzerland.  He  will  re- 
main in  the  Liestal  hospital  from  four  to  six 

Calendar 


Virginia  District  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  23-26. 

Allegheny  Conference,  Kaufman  Church,  Davidsville, 
Pa.,  Aug.  1-3. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  Prairie  Street  Church, 
Elkhart,  Ina.,  Aug.  1-4. 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting.  Milford, 
Neb.,  Aug.  6-8. 

Conservative  Mennonite  Conference,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
Aue.  13-15. 

Eighth  Church  wide  Christian  Education  Convention, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-17. 

South  Central  Conference,  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Pryor,  Okla.,  Aug.  23-25. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Tiskilwa,  III.,  Sept.  21, 
22. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct.  18, 
19. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19. 
1969. 


weeks.  The  Troyers  plan  to  return  to  the 
States  on  furlough  in  August  as  previously 
scheduled. 

Omar  Stahls  moved  from  Saarbriicken, 
Germany,  to  Dudelange,  Luxembourg,  in 
June,  a month  earlier  than  scheduled  because 
of  the  illness  of  Daniel  Troyer.  Address: 
71  route  de  Kayl,  Dudelange,  Luxembourg. 

Isaac  and  Mary  Frederick  and  family 
arrived  in  the  States  on  furlough  June  5. 
Address:  1018  S.  College  Ave.,  Park  View, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801. 

Miriam  Buckwalter  arrived  in  the  States 
on  June  3.  Having  taught  one  year  at  Pine 
Grove  Academy,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras, 
Miriam  is  transferring  to  Rosslyn  Academy 
in  Nairobi,  Kenya.  She  previously  spent  two 
missionary  terms  teaching  at  the  former 
Mara  Hills  School,  Tanzania. 

Erma  Clymer  and  Ruth  Sauder  arrived  in 
the  States  on  June  2 for  a three-month 
furlough.  Both  are  teachers  at  Pine  Grove 
Academy,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 

Carl  Homing  left  the  States  on  June  18 
for  his  first  service  term  as  teacher  at  Pine 
Grove  Academy.  After  seven  weeks  in  the 
Spanish  Language  Institute,  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  he  will  go  on  to  Tegucigalpa. 

Clyde  and  Alta  Shenk  moved  to  Migori, 
Kenya,  on  May  15  to  begin  building  the 
Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church  center 
located  there.  Address:  Mennonite  Church, 
Migori,  P.O.  Sun  a,  Kenya,  East  Africa. 

Don  Jacobs  arrived  in  the  States  on  June 
1 to  participate  in  the  World  Evangelism 
Institutes  held  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  Elkhart, 
Ind.;  and  Fresno,  Calif.  He  is  scheduled  to 
return  to  Nairobi  in  late  July. 

MBMC  personnel  recruiter  John  Lehman 
reports:  “In  this  era  of  increasing  desire  for 
involvement,  Mennonite  young  adults  are 
responding  to  the  crucial  needs  in  the  inner 
city,  in  institutions,  and  in  rural  communities 
where  Voluntary  Service  is  at  work. 

“The  June  orientation  at  Elkhart  found  42 
volunteers  entering  one-  and  two-year  as- 
signments. This  included  10  married  couples 
accepting  unit  leadership  positions,”  Leh- 
man added.  “Our  next  orientation  in  August 
will  be  split  into  two  schools,  with  nine 
couples,  nine  single  fellows,  and  seven  girls 
already  confirmed.  In  addition,  we  are 
awaiting  the  decisions  of  18  potential  VS-ers.” 

Twenty  volunteers  have  been  confirmed  as 
of  now  for  the  September  school.  Currently 
295  youth  and  adults  are  serving  in  53 
different  locations  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Secretaries  will  be  needed  at  Board  head- 
quarters in  Elkhart  this  summer  and  fall. 
Anyone  interested  in  exploring  possibilities 
should  write  to  Mildred  Schrock,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Milton  Hostedler  was  ordained  bishop  by 
lot  on  Feb.  18  for  the  Bethel  congregation 
near  Gladys,  Va.  John  Gingerich,  Orie  Kauff- 
man, and  Nevin  Bender  officiated. 

The  Morrison  Mennonite  Church,  Morri- 
son, 111.,  celebrated  100  years  as  an  or- 
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ganized  church  on  June  28.  All-day  services 
were  held  with  J.  Kore  Zook,  A.  C.  Good, 
and  Charles  W.  McCulloh  as  main  speakers. 

Reunion  for  the  1955  class  of  Lancaster 
Mennonite  School  at  Sico  Park,  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa,  Pavilion  No.  2,  6:30  p.m.,  July  15. 
Each  family  bring  your  own  lunch. 

Joe  Baer  and  Gene  Crisenberry  were  or- 
dained to  the  Christian  ministry,  June  30, 
to  assist  at  the  Sharon  Mennonite  Church, 
Elida,  Ohio.  This  will  give  Bro.  Paul  Smith 
more  time  to  serve  in  evangelistic  work  and 
prophetic  teaching.  At  the  same  time  and 
place,  Bro.  William  Baer  was  ordained  to 
serve  at  the  C.  M.  Mission  in  Chimaltenango, 
Guatemala,  C.A.,  assisting  Harold  Kaufman 
and  the  other  workers  there.  The  ordina- 
tions were  in  charge  of  Valentine  Nafziger, 
Roman  Miller,  and  Fred  Hostetler. 

Change  of  address:  B.  L.  Bucher  from 
Dover,  Pa.,  to  7 Washington  Court,  York, 
Pa  17402.  Tele.:  717  755-3818.  Donald  E. 
King  from  58  Wheeler  Street  to  R.  1,  Box 
67,  Lebanon,  Ore.  97355. 

Winston  J.  Martin  was  installed  pastor, 
June  23,  for  the  Avon  Mennonite  Church  at 
Stratford,  Ont.  His  address  is:  464  Bruns- 
wick St.,  Stratford,  Ont. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at  Alpha, 
Minn.;  three  by  baptism  and  one  by  con- 
fession of  faith  at  Northside  Chapel,  Omaha, 
Neb.;  one  by  confession  of  faith  at  Cottage 
City,  Md. 

Special  meetings:  Martin  Brandenberger, 

New  Haven,  Ind.,  at  First  Mennonite,  Mey- 
ersdale.  Pa.,  Aug.  4-14.  George  R.  Brunk 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  the  former  Hatfield 
Fairgrounds,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  Aug.  4-18.  Wil- 
bert Lind,  Akron,  Pa.,  at  Rock,  Elverson, 
Pa,  Aug.  13-20.  Don  Augsburger,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  at  Shore,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Aug. 
18-25.  Millard  Benner,  Greenwood,  Del., 
at  Barrville,  Reedsville,  Pa.,  Aug.  25  to 
Sept.  1. 

The  20th  annual  summer  Bible  school 

will  be  held  at  Garber's  Mennonite  Church, 
Menges  Mills,  Pa.,  Aug.  5-16.  A home- 
coming for  all  original  staff  members  will 
be  held  Aug.  9 at  7:00  p.m. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

We  want  to  commend  you  for  another  out- 
standing issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald,  “The 
Church  and  the  Urban  Crisis.”  We  do  appre- 
ciate the  good  thinking  in  general  which  comes 
from  your  paper,  and  over  and  over  we  like 
your  editorials. — Alvin  & Thelma  Weaver,  Kan- 
sas City,  Kan. 

• • o 

Thank  vou  for  the  special  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald  telling  about  “The  Church  and  the  Ur- 
ban Crisis.”  It  shakes  me.  I am  not  sure  I wanted 
to  know  that  the  basic  element  of  our  race  crisis 
is  economics  rather  than  race  itself. — Titus  Leh- 
man, Pottsville,  Pa. 

• o • 

Articles  like  the  inflammatory  “Causes  for 


Urban  Rebellion,”  by  Curtis  Burrell,  Jr.  (June 
18  issue),  should  be  banned  because  of  the  vio- 
lence that  might  ensue  in  our  day  of  latent 
hostility  and  hatred  that  so  easily  burst  into 
conflagrations  of  destructions  and  murders  if  such 
sentiments  are  given  any  encouragment. 

These  are  my  sincere  convictions  after  following 
the  news  stories  of  demonstrations  and  their 
effects  and  the  Negro  insistence  that  all  their 
lack  of  economic  progress  is  due  to  white  oppres- 
sion and  their  utter  inability  to  find  ways — peace- 
ful ways — to  do  something  of  their  own  for  them- 
selves. Right  here  in  my  home  community  we 
have  examples  of  helpfulness  to  Negroes  by 
whites  and  also  how  Negroes  did  things  for 
themselves  all  by  themselves  that  gave  them  a 
better  image  in  the  eyes  of  good  people. — Martha 
Stoltzfus,  Blountstown,  Fla. 

I have  read  with  interest  the  June  18  issue  of 
the  Gospel  Herald.  I have  lived  and  worked  in 
New  York  City  for  over  fifteen  years  and  live 
in  a predominantly  Negro  community. 

I have  been  disappointed  in  this  issue.  It 
seems  as  though  all  of  the  writers  feel  the  an- 
swer to  our  national  problem  is  economic  equality 
or  at  least  more  money  and  better  living  con- 
ditions for  the  poor.  My  question  is,  If  this  is 
the  answer,  why  are  these  children  from  the 
higher  economic  level  joining  the  hippies  and 
why  are  these  college  and  university  students 
rebelling?  Are  not  these  students  mostly  from 
families  that  can  pay  for  their  children's  higher 
education?  Does  the  possession  of  material 
satisfy?  Also  if  these  poorer  people  were  given 
better  living  conditions,  how  long  would  they 
stay  orderly?  Does  not  the  answer  lie  deeper?  It 
is  true  that  “It  is  not  only  a direct  evangelistic 
appeal  to  man's  spiritual  need,  but  in  the  sense 
that  all  of  the  Christian's  life  and  action  is  a 
witness  to  the  gospel,”  but  this  evangelistic 
appeal  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  unless  I 
have  overlooked  it.  Our  lives  must  conform  to 
the  gospel  we  preach,  but  are  we  preaching  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  being  new  creatures, 
old  things  passing  away  and  all  things  becoming 
new  by  word  and  action?  I know  it  is  only  Fhe 
power  of  God  coming  into  our  lives  upon  our 
acknowledgment  of  our  need  that  God  can  work 
His  work  in  us,  no  matter  what  economic  level 
we  are  of . . . . 

I believe  if  we  truly  believe  Christ  and  follow 
Him,  i we  do  have  the  answer  to  today’s  prob- 
lems, for  He  Himself  is  the  answer.  One  writer 
said  about  moving  to  the  fringe  of  the  ghetto:  I 
live  in  it.  I feel  this  is  the  only  way  to  help 
them.  Let  us  put  our  faith  and  trust  in  Christ 
and  like  Paul  believe  that  the  gospel  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  for  all. — Anna  M. 
Buckwalter,  Bronx,  N.Y. 


Perhaps  you  are  set  for  a lot  of  angry  letters, 
but  this  is  not  one.  I am  one  who  has  written 
before  and  just  can’t  understand  how  saints  of 
God,  people  accepted  in  the  Beloved,  can  be 
pressured  by  the  times  in  which  our  lot  is  cast 
to  go  along  with  some  such  foolishness  as  the 
racial  issues  when  we  know  that  Christ  Jesus 
alone  is  the  answer. 

In  the  Gospel  Herald  of  June  18,  one  would 
think  he  is  reading  one  of  the  publications  of  the 
liberal,  modernistic  churches  of  our  day.  How 
can  Christians  condone  such  as  the  article  written 

by  a brother,  Curtis  E.  Burrell,  Jr “Causes 

for  Urban  Rebellion  ”?  It  may  be  the  Bible  has 
lost  its  savor  to  ur 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  all  this  mess  and 
why  go  along  with  such  articles  when  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  makes  the  difference  not  only  in 
the  heart  but  in  the  communities? 

I shall  not  weary  you  with  many  words  but 
must  admit  that  I am  convinced  that  this  is  the 
reason  qiany  of  our  young  people  follow  the  Roll- 
ing Stones,  Beatles,  and  Hippies,  for  they  look 
as  if  they  are  going  somewhere  when  many  of 
us  seem  to  be  confused  as  to  where  we’ve 


been.  Right?  Don't  know  whether  you  will  print 
this  but  realize  that  it  will  take  courage  from 
above. — Sam  Dalton,  Denver,  Colo. 

When  my  wife  and  I got  married,  we  received 
the  Gospel  Herald,  and  we  really  appreciated 
the  thought  behind  the  act.  We  both  see  copies 
of  your  magazine  in  the  homes  of  friends  and 
relatives  and  at  church.  We  are  now  receiving 
the  Gospel  Herald  in  the  Every  Home  Plan. 
We  know  that  there  is  a lot  of  work  going  into 
every  issue  and  that  many  dedicated  people  pour 
themselves  into  this  work. 

Although  the  Every  Home  Plan  is  being 
paid  by  our  church  ...  we  do  not  wish  to  re- 
ceive any  future  copies  of  the  Gospel  Herald. 
We  do  not  agree  with  the  attitude  of  the  mag- 
azine toward  the  government  or  integration. 
We  believe  that  America  is  a wonderful  country 
and  that  she,  like  all  governments,  is  ordained 
to  bear  the  sword.  We,  as  Christians,  do  not 
participate  in  this  violence,  but  neither  do  we 
tell  the  government  how  to  run  its  business. 

As  Christians  we  know  that  Christ  died  will- 
ingly because  He  loved  all  men  of  all  races.  We 
feel  that  the  Gospel  Herald  is  too  socially  orien- 
ted and  is  leaving  the  spiritual  emphasis  to  ride 
in  the  back  of  the  bus.  A poor,  starving,  sick, 
dog-licked  beggar  can  be  saved  through  the  grace 
of  God,  while  his  social  better  is  burning  in  hell. 
The  Christian  attitude  should  be  centered  on 
salvation,  not  social  betterment. — Roland  W.  Lee, 
Newport  News,  Va. 

I would  like  to  commend  you  on  the  very  ex- 
cellent articles  that  appear  in  the  Gospel  Herald 
from  week  to  week.  I would  especially  like  to 
obtain  a few  extra  copies  of  the  special  issue  of 
June  18  on  “The  Church  and  the  Urban  Crisis.” 

I am  enclosing  $1.00,  and  I would  appreciate 
it  if  you  have  a few  extra  copies  that  you  can 
send  me  to  pass  along  to  friends  here  and  in 
other  places.  This  June  18  issue  is  the  best 
analysis  of  this  particular  subject  that  I have 
read,  and  I am  most  anxious  that  these  ideas  be 
disseminated  among  the  writers,  “thinkers,”  and 
leaders  in  this  country. 

Thank  you  very  much. — Pete  Shiras,  The  Bax- 
ter Bulletin,  Mountain  Home,  Ark. 

• 0 « 

We  are  new  readers  of  the  Gospel  Herald — 
joined  here  at  Wooster  Mennonite  in  April  1968. 
(We  were  formerly  Baptists  when  we  were  in 
Texas.)  But  we’ve  known  your  (Mennonite)  stand 
on  peace  actions  and  brotherly  love  and  living 
witness  in  the  world  yet  being  not  of  the  world 
So  in  returning  to  this  area  we  have  sought 
this  out  among  Mennonites.  (I  have  known 
Mennonites  20  years — my  husband  is  new  to  this 
teaching  but  highly  endorses  it,  too!)  Keep  up 
the  fine  publications  of  Gospel  Herald. — Mr.  & 
Mrs.  David  McMahen,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

The  June  18  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald  surely 
will  stand  out  as  probably  the  most  significant 
in  the  past  decade.  Every  article  exuded  a sense 
of  urgency  that  simply  must  be  heard  by  the 
Mennonite  Church.  The  articles  by  Curtis 
Burrell  and  C.  Norman  Kraus  are  particularly 
relevant;  Burrell’s  because  it  gives  us  the  black 
man’s  view  and  Kraus’s  because  it  points  out 
the  deplorable  racist  attitudes  in  our  constitu- 
ency. Kraus  states  it  succinctly  when  he  says, 
“Others  spiritualize  the  kingdom.  . . This 

view  turns  the  attention  of  the  church  upon  it- 
self.” The  ministry  has  expected  us  to  examine 
ourselves  and  to  live  pure  and  holy  lives  so  that 
we  may  live  in  oneness  with  God.  But  they  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  we  must  also  live  with 
our  fellowman.  This  means  that  we  have  been 
constantly  agonizing  over  our  own  spiritual 
inferiority  as  we  desperately  grapple  for  new 
spiritual  heights.  Isn't  it  unusual  that  in  our  mid- 
dle age  and  older  Sunday  school  classes  we  are 
still  urged  on  to  more  self-examination?  Surely 
there  must  be  a point  at  which  30  years  of  in- 
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struction  in  the  Christian  faith  can  begin  producing 
results.  Cannot  some  of  this  energy  be  turned 
outward  rather  than  constantly  inward? 

Living,  as  we  do,  in  a low  income,  integrated 
neighborhood,  we  would  like  to  encourage  the 
readers  to  study  the  articles  under  “What  Can 
Be  Done.”  It  is  not  enough  to  proudly  boast 
that  we  greet  our  Negro  brethren  with  the  holy 
kiss  when  the  masses  of  our  black  brothers  are 
being  exploited  every  day.  If  the  Mennonite 
Church  fails  in  this  area  of  social  concern,  it  will 
have  lost  one  of  its  most  effective  ways  of  wit- 
nessing. We  have  seen  in  our  neighborhood  that 
most  of  the  action  groups  are  not  initiated  by  the 
Christian  church  but  rather  by  concerned  individu- 
als who  do  not  claim  to  be  Christians.  It  is  often 
easier  for  critics  of  civil  rights  groups  to  ful- 
minate against  the  group's  lack  of  spiritual 
concern  for  the  black  brother  than  to  accept 
the  fact  that  underlying  this  concern  may  be  a 
dedication  to  human  well-being  not  found  in  their 
critics. — James  & June  Bixler,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Adamson — Burkhalter. — John  Adamson,  Up- 
land, Ind.,  and  Renee  Burkhalter,  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  bv  Bill  Detweiler,  June  15, 
1968. 


Bardell — Boshart. — Rodger  W.  Bardell,  Free- 
port, 111.,  and  Jeanette  Ann  Boshart,  Beaver 
Crossing,  Neb.,  West  Fairview  cong.,  by  John  M. 
Landis,  June  8,  1968. 

Cobum — Sommer. — Jim  Cobum,  North  Law- 
rence, Ohio,  Baptist  Church,  and  Margaret  Som- 
mer, Kidron  (Ohio)  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  June 
14,  1968. 

DeFehr — Snyder. — David  A.  DeFehr,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  North  Kildonan  MB  cong.,  and  Ester 
Marie  Snyder,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Prince  of 
Peace  cong.,  by  Elvin  V.  Snyder,  June  4,  1968. 

Forrer — Lorson. — Dennis  Forrer,  Orrville, 
(Ohio)  cong.,  and  Susan  Lorson,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
by  J.  Lester  Graybill,  May  30,  1968. 

Geiser — Freed — Winferd  Geiser,  Souderton, 
Pa,  Kidron  cong.,  and  Shirley  Freed,  Lansdale. 
Pa,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  June  22,  1968. 

Graber — Yoder. — Myron  L.  Graber,  Washing- 
ton, Iowa,  Eureka  cong.,  and  Martha  Yoder,  Ka- 
lona  (Iowa)  cong.,  by  J.  P.  Duerksen,  June  22. 
1968. 

Hoffman — Steiner. — Keith  E.  Hoffman,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  Roselawn  cong.,  and  Ethel  Steiner, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sonnenberg  (Ohio)  cong.,  by  Verle 
Hoffman,  assisted  by  Harlan  Steffen,  June  1,  1968 

Kauffman — Beechy. — Richard  Kauffman,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  and  Suzanne  Beechy,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  June  23,  1968. 

Lehman — Geiser. — Ezra  Lehman  and  Pearl 
Geiser,  both  of  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong., 
by  Bill  Detweiler,  June  8,  1968. 

Miller — Yoder. — Chris  Miller,  Jr.,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  and  Gloria  Yoder, 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Ver- 
non E.  Bontreger  and  Samuel  J.  Troyer,  June 
22, 1968. 


PILGRIM  AFLAME 

by  Myron  S.  Augsburger 

This  historical  biography  of  the  life  of  Michael  Sattler 
will  help  young  and  old  alike  to  relive  the  fears  of 
the  1520's  when  the  Anabaptists  suffered  and  died 
for  their  faith.  The  book  is  informative  of  the  be- 
ginning movements  for  a free  church,  separate  both 
from  Catholicism  and  a Protestant  state  church,  which 
spread  through  Europe  and  developed  into  the  Men- 
nonite and  Baptist  denominations  of  today. 

Michael  Sattler  was  prior  of  a Benedictine  monastery 
when  he  was  converted  under  the  impact  of  Luther's 
reforms  and  left  the  Catholic  Church.  He  became  a 
beloved  leader  in  the  free  church  movement  for  sev- 
eral years  until  his  arrest. 

The  antichrist  system  which  condemned  him  to  be 
flayed  alive,  then  burned  at  the  stake,  and  his  wife 
tied  in  a sack  to  be  tossed  in  the  river,  was  ex- 
posed in  its  cruel  godlessness.  All  such  martyrs  be- 
came the  seed  of  a free  church.  From  such  sacri- 
fices have  arisen  our  modern  principles  and  institu- 
.tions  of  freedom.  Those  of  the  free  faith  should  not 
hold  their  heritage  lightly  nor  forget  the  martyrdoms 
whose  sufferings  gave  it  birth.  For  that  reason  the 
book  should  be  read.  Through  the  story  the  reader 
comes  to  understand  what  commitment  to  God  means 
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Moyer — Saner. — Clyde  Moyer,  Selinsgrove,  Pa., 
Boyer  cong.,  and  Phyllis  Saner,  Thompsontown, 
Pa,  Lost  Creek  cong.,  by  Donald  Lauver  and 
Norman  Moyer,  father  of  the  groom,  June  22, 
1968. 

Sauder — Longenecker. — David  L.  Sauder, 

Ephrata,  Pa.,  Metzler’s  cong.,  and  Joanne  Marie 
Longenecker,  Washington  Boro,  Pa.,  Habecker’s 
cong.,  by  Amos  H.  Sauder,  June  15,  1968. 

Snyder — Cressman. — Harley  Snyder,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Longenecker  cong.,  and  Mary  Cressman, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Biehn  cong.,  by  Irvin  Cressman, 
Apr.  27,  1968. 

Snyder — Koch. — Stuart  Snyder,  Breslau,  Ont., 
Bloomingdale  cong.,  and  Eleanor  Koch,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Biehn  cong.,  by  Irvin  Cressman, 
June  22,  1968. 

Weaver — Jorden. — Gary  Alvin  Weaver,  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  Argentine  cong.,  and  Susan  Lee 
Jorden,  Columbus,  Kan.,  Methodist  Church,  by 
Lloyd  J.  Lowe,  June  9,  1968. 

Worthington  — Kulp.  — Robert  Worthington, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  and  Elaine  Kulp,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
both  of  Spring  Mountain  cong.,  by  Paul  L. 
Ruth,  May  25,  1968. 

Yoder — Delp. — Martin  Yoder,  Hartville  (Ohio) 
cong.,  and  Evangeline  Delp,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Lindale  cong.,  by  Earl  R.  Delp,  June  22,  1968. 

Y’oundt — Mellinger. — Henry  L.  Youndt,  Rein- 
holds, Pa.,  Gehman’s  cong.,  and  Ruth  Ann 
Mellinger,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Groffdale,  cong.,  by 
Amos  H.  Sauder,  June  22,  1968. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Byler,  Freeman  and  Anna  Mary  (Fisher),  Gra- 
bill,  Ind.,  first  child,  Kenton  Troy,  May  15,  1968. 

Cressman,  Ronald  and  Pauline  (Harmer),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Laurie  Sue,  June  10,  1968. 

Garber,  Deane  and  Stella  (Ulrich),  Jackson, 
Minn.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Kipp  Allison, 
Mar.  25,  1968. 

Gingerich,  Kenneth  and  Jean  (Gingerich),  Zu- 
rich, Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  June  Eli- 
zabeth, June  21,  1968. 

Gingrich,  Willis  and  Lorrainne  (Major),  Peters- 
burg, Ont.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Graham  Mat- 
thew, May  25,  1968. 

Graber,  Curtis  and  Carol  Francis  (Knepp), 
Woodbum,  Ind.,  first  child,  Curtis  Eugene,  Mar. 
9,  1968. 

Herr,  James  W.  and  Mary  (Hershey),  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  first  child,  Suzanne  Marie,  June  16, 
1968. 

Huebert,  Rudy  and  Marilyn  (Lehman),  Tofield, 
Alta.,  second  son,  Barry  Lee,  June  16,  1968. 

Koehler,  Frederick  and  Vera  (Erb),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Annette  June, 
June,  16,  1968. 

Lahman,  Milford  and  Lois  (Brubaker),  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Brenda 
Bemiece,  May  11,  1968. 

Miller,  Harold  and  Betty  (Yoder),  Partridge, 
Kan.,  first  child  Luceeta  Eileen,  Apr.  21,  1968. 

Richardson,  Willard  and  Gloria  (Peters),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  second  daughter,  Lisa  Michelle, 
May  25,  1968. 

Shearer,  Verlon  and  Elaine  (Camm),  Worthing- 
ton, Minn.,  first  child,  Stacy  Linn,  Dec  7,  1967. 

Storla,  David  and  Carole  (Shearer),  Bellevue, 
Neb.,  first  child,  Lori  Ann,  Jan.  21,  1968. 

Swope,  Wilmer  D.  and  Alverda  (Stoltzfus),  Lee- 
tonia,  Ohio,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Miriam 
Dawn,  June  21,  1968. 
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Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Cressman,  May,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enos 
Hunsberger,  was  bom  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont. ; 
died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
June  9,  1968;  aged  69  y.  9 m.  29  d.  In  1922 
she  was  married  to  Edmund  Cressman,  who 
predeceased  her  in  1964.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Leonard  and  Orval),  4 daughters  (Mildred — Mrs. 
John  Nafziger,  Gladys — Mrs.  Howard  Cressman, 
Pearl,  and  Verna — Mrs.  Edgar  Gingerich),  and 
one  sister  (Nora— Mrs.  Dilman  Snyder).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  (Mary)  and 
one  brother  (Eldon).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Biehn  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  June 
12,  with  Irvin  Cressman  and  Curtis  Cressman 
officiating. 

King,  Jacob  Jonathan,  son  of  Aaron  and  Eli- 
zabeth (Miller)  King,  was  born  near  Garden  City, 
Mo.,  Jan.  2,  1899;  died  at  Tofield  (Alta.)  Hos- 
pital, June  11,  1968;  aged  69  y.  5 m 9 d.  On 
July  28,  1921,  he  was  married  to  Ida  Mae  Stauf- 
fer, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children 
(Leonard,  Hilda — Mrs.  Lloyd  Good,  Morley,  and 
Lola — Mrs.  Bob  Boyce),  10  grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Nora  Stauffer  and  Christina  Bender).  One 
brother  and  3 sisters  preceded  him  in  death.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  Salem  Church, 
June  15,  with  Harold  R.  Boettger,  Milo  D. 
Stutzman,  and  Stanley  D.  Shantz  officiating. 

Martin,  Gwendolyn  Fay,  daughter  of  Joseph 
B.  and  Ruth  (Clemmer)  Martin,  was  bom  at  Lans- 
dale,  Pa.,  May  21,  1959;  died  June  21,  1968,  at 
Lansdale,  R.D.,  where  she  was  struck  by  a car 
and  killed  instantly,  while  riding  bicycle  near 
her  home;  aged  9 y.  1 m.  Surviving  besides 
the  parents  are  one  sister  (Gail),  3 brothers 
(Darrel,  Donald,  and  Dennis),  paternal  grand- 
parents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  E.  Martin,  Sr.), 
and  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi 
Clemmer).  She  attended  the  Ambler  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Plains  Church,  June  25, 
by  Gerald  A.  Benner  and  John  E.  Lapp. 

Myers,  Hiram,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Martha 
Myers,  was  bom  in  New  Providence  Twp.,  Pa., 
June  20,  1886;  died  at  Lancaster  General  Hos- 
pital, June  22,  1968;  aged  82  y.  2 d.  He  was 
married  to  Louisa  White,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Lloyd  C.),  2 daughters 
(Mary  L. — Mrs.  Clair  D.  Eshleman  and  Ruth  E. 
— Mrs.  John  H.  Herman,  Jr.),  9 grandchildren, 
and  one  great-grandchild.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Strasburg  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  June  25,  with  Clayton  Keener, 
Emory  Herr,  and  Charles  Good  officiating. 

Schertz,  Arthur  Louis  son  of  Peter  and 
Pauline  Schertz,  was  bom  at  Havelock,  Iowa, 
Feb.  8,  1905;  died  at  his  home  in  Tiffin,  Iowa, 
Jan.  20,  1968;  aged  62  y.  11  m.  12  d.  In  1942, 
he  was  married  to  Ada  Rhodes,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 brothers  (Ralph  and  Carl) 
and  2 sisters  (Elsie  Schertz  and  Mable  Schertz). 
Two  sisters  and  7 brothers  preceded  him  in 
death.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Manson 
Church,  Jan.  24,  with  Nick  Stoltzfus  and  James 
Detweiler  officiating;  interment  in  Memorial  Park, 
Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Springer,  Magdalena,  daughter  of  Christian 
and  Barbara  (Sutter)  Augsburger,  was  bom 
at  Delavan,  111.,  Sept.  9,  1881;  died  at  Maple 
Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111.,  May  8,  1968;  aged 
86  y.  7 m.  29  d.  On  Sept.  7,  1910,  she  was 
married  to  David  P.  Springer,  who  died  May 
17,  1919.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Imo- 
gene — Mrs.  Leon  Lapp),  2 stepdaughters  (Irene 
Springer  and  Myrtle — Mrs.  Art  Eagar),  one 
grandson,  and  3 stepgrandchildren.  Three  daugh- 
ters (Beulah,  Eunice,  and  Leta)  and  one  son 
(David)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Hopedale  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  May  11,  with  Ivan  J.  Kauff- 
mann  officiating. 
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Uruguay 

By  B.  Frank  Byler 


Uruguay  is  an  exceptional  country  in  many  ways.  In  a 
century  of  population  explosion,  Uruguay’s  population  is  al- 
most static.  On  a continent  where  population  increases  faster 
than  on  any  other,  Uruguay  has  emigration  and  an  extreme- 
ly low  birth  rate,  partly  because  of  abortion  cases.  On  a con- 
tinent noted  for  political  revolutions,  Uruguay  has  a very 
stable  government.  In  a hemisphere  that  is  the  home  of 
the  Indians,  Uruguay  has  none.  The  population  is  almost 
completely  European.  Amid  underdeveloped  neighbors,  Uru- 
guay has  a relatively  high  standard  of  living,  despite  serious 
problems  of  inflation.  Bordered  by  immense  Brazil  and  Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay  is  not  as  large  as  the  state  of  Missouri.  On 
a Catholic  continent,  Christian  holidays  are  secularized: 
Christmas  is  Family  Week,  Passion  Week  is  Tourist  Week, 
and  the  Day  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  Beach  Day.  One  daily 
paper  even  refuses  to  write  “God”  with  a capital  letter. 

Yet  Uruguay  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  other 


A missionary  to  Uruguay  since  1962,  B.  Frank  Byler  is  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment at  the  Mennonite  Seminary,  Montevideo. 


Latin -American  countries.  The  Spanish  language  is  used 
predominantly.  There  is  need  for  land  reform,  with  large 
sectors  of  underprivileged  people  vastly  outnumbering  the 
rich.  Some  of  the  people  are  rural,  with  a rich  alluvial  plain 
supporting  farmers  who  grow  wheat,  grapes,  olives,  and  live- 
stock. 

Mennonite  Immigration 

In  1948  the  first  Mennonites  arrived  in  Uruguay,  from  the 
Danzig  area  of  Poland.  That  year  860  arrived,  and  in  1952 
another  500  came.  They  formed  three  colonies  of  farmers 
and  two  congregations  in  Montevideo.  Worn  down  physically 
and  spiritually  by  World  War  II,  they  gave  themselves  to 
resettlement.  They  were  busy  at  first  with  new  problems  of 
colonization,  much  the  same  as  the  Mennonites  in  Paraguay 
and  Brazil  were  earlier. 

Six  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Mennonite  colonists,  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  sent  workers 
to  Uruguay  in  line  with  its  general  policy  of  rapid  expansion 
at  that  time.  The  first  missionaries  arrived  in  1954,  and 
James  Martins  have  led  the  work  since  then.  The  program 
is  characterized  by  a strategy  of  experimentation  to  find  new 
ways  of  communicating  the  gospel,  and  a serious  effort  to 
make  the  gospel  pertinent  to  the  local  situation. 

Evangelism 

Although  the  original  centers  of  witness  were  discontinued, 
further  advances  have  resulted  in  five  Spanish -speaking  con- 
gregations. Besides  personal  witness  in  natural  contacts  and 
the  conventional  church  and  Sunday  school  programs,  tent 
meetings  have  played  an  important  role  in  this  development. 
The  tent  furnishes  a place  for  evangelistic  preaching,  a 
place  for  children’s  Bible  schools,  children’s  and  young  peo- 
ple’s camps,  and  even  as  temporary  shelter  for  poverty- 
stricken  families  from  the  interior  of  the  country  who  have 
come  to  Montevideo  to  plead  with  the  government  for  land. 
The  congregations  in  La  Paz,  Sauce,  and  Suarez  following 
home  Bible  studies,  owe  their  beginnings  largely  to  the 
ministry  of  this  tent. 

Social  implications  of  the  gospel  have  been  a major  con- 
cern parallel  to  the  direct  evangelistic  and  church  building 
ministry.  The  country  professes  socialized  medicine;  but  long 
lines  of  waiting  patients  and  difficult  procedures  make  further 
assistance  to  the  poorer  communities  necessary.  The  congre- 
gations in  La  Paz,  Timbues,  and  Sauce  therefore  have  begun 
free  clinics.  These  clinics  provide  free  medical  attention  and 
some  medicine.  In  some  cases  clothing  donated  by  the  es- 
tablished congregations  (mostly  German)  is  given  or  sold  at  a 
very  reasonable  price.  The  success  of  this  program  in  La  Paz, 
under  the  leadership  of  Lore  Fast,  a seminary  graduate  from 
the  German  community,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a free 
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Frank  Byler  directing  a communion  service  at  the  Seminary 


clinic  in  the  Timbues  area  in  Montevideo.  This  later  de- 
veloped into  an  established  congregation  in  that  place. 

Seminary 

In  1956,  when  the  German  Mennonites  were  busy  with 
resettling  and  the  American  missionaries  were  founding  a 
church,  a third  element  came  into  the  picture  that  would 
promote  the  unity  of  the  former  two.  The  Seminary  was 
founded  that  year  in  Montevideo,  under  the  direction  of 
Nelson  Litwiller.  Drawing  students  from  different  areas  in 
South  America,  there  is  a student  body  each  year  of  30  to 
40  young  people.  Several  different  degrees  are  granted,  on 
finishing  the  three-  to  six-year  programs.  A strong  music 
department  (with  touring  chorus)  and  the  Christian  education 
department  combine  with  theology  to  give  students  ample 
training. 

While  its  purpose  is  to  serve  all  of  South  America,  one 
can  see  specific  goals  visibly  attained  in  the  Uruguayan  field. 
Three  main  goals  are  evident:  first,  to  prepare  leadership 
for  the  established  churches  and  mission  outreach;  second, 
to  awaken  and  prepare  the  German-speaking  Mennonite 
churches  for  their  mission  in  Latin  America;  third,  to  unify 
the  Mennonite  churches  in  South  America  by  bringing  Ger- 
man and  Spanish-speaking  churches  into  a united  effort  and 
by  focusing  attention  on  her  evangelistic  mission. 

The  first  goal  has  come  to  fruition  in  Uruguay  by  former 
students  serving  in  the  German  congregations,  as  well  as 
one  (Waldemar  Driedger)  in  the  mission  congregation  in  La 
Paz.  This  goal  finds  concrete  fulfillment  also  in  Paraguay 
where  the  founding  and  ministering  personnel  in  the  Spanish- 


speaking Mennonite  churches  were  former  students  at 
Montevideo  (or  Bragado  Bible  school  earlier).  Besides  Menno- 
nites there  are  also  Methodist,  Baptist,  Armenian,  and 
Plymouth  Brethren  students. 

Uniting  Efforts 

The  second  and  third  goals  of  the  Seminary  found  ex- 
pression in  1959  when  the  Evangelization  Board  was  organ- 
ized in  Uruguay.  This  is  a local  board  composed  of  German 
Mennonites  and  representatives  from  members  and  workers 
in  the  Spanish -speaking  churches.  It  plans  the  mission  effort 
and  provides  funds  and  personnel  for  the  mission  outreach 
in  Uruguay.  It  unites  the  efforts  of  the  Uruguayan  Menno- 
nite Church.  It  shows  its  awakening  and  preparation  to 
assume  responsibility  in  Latin  America  by  giving  about  40 
percent  of  the  funds  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  Evange- 
lization Board. 

By  1963  the  Spanish-speaking  churches,  which  were  the 
fruit  of  the  mission  program,  felt  a need  for  finding  ways  of 
promoting  Mennonite  unity  in  doctrine  and  practice  among 
themselves.  That  year  they  began  to  have  what  has  become 
yearly  study  conferences.  Unity  through  fellowship  is  also 
promoted  through  general  women’s  and  young  people’s  ac- 
tivities. Now  with  five  congregations  and  130  members,  there 
is  a rising  conviction  of  a need  for  a minimum  conference 
organization  to  coordinate  efforts  and  provide  direction  for 
these  congregations.  La  Paz  has  33  members;  Sauce,  40; 
Timbues,  22;  Suarez,  seven;  and  the  congregation  that  meets 
at  the  Seminary  (called  La  Floresta)  28. 

The  latest  step  forward  was  promoted  by  Daniel  Miller, 
last  year.  He  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  established 
communities  of  believers  should  now  have  physical  expres- 
sions of  their  presence  in  the  form  of  bricks  and  mortar. 
Consequently  the  Timbues  and  Sauce  congregations  have 
bought  lots  and  are  planning  buildings.  The  La  Paz  congre- 
gation is  looking  for  a satisfactory  location,  and  the  Floresta 
congregation  worships  in  the  Seminary  property  that  was 
bought  in  1960. 

Twenty  Years  of  Change 

In  20  years  of  Mennonite  history  and  12  years  of  mission 
work,  we  have  moved  in  Uruguay  fr(om  no  Mennonites  at 
all  to  a church  of  665  German  Mennonites  and  130  Spanish- 
speaking Mennonites.  The  majority  of  German  and  Spanish 
Mennonite  churches  that  were  once  separate  entities  are 
now  united  in  their  missionary  outreach.  The  Seminary  was 
founded  and  has  sent  out  workers  into  Latin  America. 
Uruguayan  Mennonites  have  entered  into  fellowship  with 
Mennonites  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay.  There  is 
a true  sense  of  oneness  in  Christ  and  in  His  mission  in 
Latin  America.  □ 
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He  Feedeth  on  Ashes 

By  Cora  M.  Stutzman 

I was  sitting  in  church  looking  at  the  forty-fourth  chapter 
of  Isaiah.  All  of  a sudden  my  eyes  glued  on  a compelling 
phrase. 

“He  feedeth  on  ashes.” 

Surprising  words  to  say  the  least! 

Of  course,  only  an  imbecile  would  feed  on  literal  ashes. 
But 

How  many  of  us  feed  on  figurative  ashes?  Ashes  in  the 
Word  of  God  are  a symbol  of  distress. 

There  are  those  who  lay  claim  to  great  spirituality,  yet 
repel  one  by  their  lack  of  amiability.  They  parade  a sack- 
cloth and  ashes  faith;  an  anemic  sickly  sort  of  thing.  They  do 
not  know  it,  but  they  proclaim  that  God  is  either  far  away 
or  dead!  If  one  feeds  on  ashes  long  enough,  he  will  not 
only  be  grave  and  melancholy,  but  may  develop  more  serious 
svmptons.  He  could  well  become  poutv,  ungracious,  sullen, 
peevish,  and  uncharitable. 

I do  not  believe  God  ever  intended  our  piety  to  wear  a 
long  face. 

Certainly,  we  all  have  problems,  trials,  and  troubles. 
Trouble  to  a greater  or  less  degree  will  walk  beside  us  as 
long  as  we  live.  Satan  will  tempt  the  strongest  Christian  to 
a diet  of  ashes.  It  is  no  use  to  act  naive  about  the  fact 
either. 

We  were  never  promised  a life  of  sunbeams  and  roses. 

I have  known  folks,  and  so  have  you,  who  seem  to  be 
first  cousins  to  Job.  They  have  the  gift  of  going  through  their 
troubles  with  a sparkling  testimony.  Their  faith  in  God  al- 
most staggers  us.  It  is  just  such  a faith  that  draws  the  saints 
nearer  to  God  and  causes  the  sinner  to  stop  and  consider. 

A devout  pioneer  missionary  to  India  lost  her  husband  in 
death.  Both  had  taught  the  people  of  that  heathen  land  that 
at  death  a Christian  goes  into  the  glorious  presence  of  God. 
Sarah  stood  by  the  body  at  the  funeral  service  and  lifted  her 
voice  in  song  even  if  her  heart  was  breaking. 

I know  a saintly  soul  who  has  suffered  much.  However, 
you  would  go  miles  before  finding  a sweeter,  more  cheerful 
personality.  It  reaches  out  like  sunshine  and  embraces  all 
who  meet  her.  Her  secret  medicine  has  been  and  still  is, 
“Great  peace  have  they  which  love  thy  law:  and  nothing 
shall  offend  them.”  She  goes  unperturbed  through  foul 
weather  and  fair,  for  'she  reasons  that  whatever  happens  is 
in  the  will  of  God. 

It  does  not  just  happen  that  the  Word  contains  several 
hundred  joyous  and  rejoicing  texts. 

Christians  were  never  meant  to  feed  on  ashes.  They  are 
to  radiate  the  love  of  God  in  face  and  manner. 
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nite  Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale.  Pa.  15683 


My  Prayer 

Almighty  God, 

Whose  desire  is 
To  be  called  “ Father , ” 

I live  in  wonder 

Of  all  Your  works  and  ways. 

This  morning  I stand 
Stunned — 

By  the  splendor  of  the  rising  sun 
And  the  budding  beauty  of  a flower; 
Stopped  short — 

By  the  greatness  of  Your  power 
And  the  reach  of  Your  wisdom; 
Stirred — 

By  the  thought  of  Your  love 
In  sending  Your  Son 
So  that  I might  know  Your  heart 
And  call  You  my  own  Father. 

Help  me  live 
More  like  a child 
Of  so  great  a Father. 

Amen. 


Mountain  View  Church 


The  Mountain  View  Church  is  located  at  Lyndhurst,  Va.  The  first 
Mennonite  meetings  in  the  area  were  held  at  an  old  sawmill  in  1898, 
using  slabs  for  seating.  Ministers  from  the  Springdale  congregation,  who 
pastured  their  cattle  in  the  area  during  the  summer,  were  the  “mission- 
aries.” The  first  building  was  erected  in  1900.  The  present  church  was 
built  in  1953.  George  Henderson  was  ordained  deacon  from  the  congre- 
gation in  1908,  and  was  succeeded  by  Junius  Bridge  in  1939.  The  pulpit 
was  supplied  from  other  congregations  until  B.  Frank  Hatter  was  or- 
dained in  1946.  In  1948,  Silas  Brydge  was  ordained  minister.  Presently 
serving  the  congregation  is  B.  Frank  Hatter,  pastor  emeritus;  Roy  D. 
Kiser,  pastor;  and  Joseph  Esh,  evangelist.  Franklin  Weaver  is  bishop. 
Present  active  membership  is  84. 
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How?  How? 

We  are  often  good  analysts  of  what’s  wrong  with  the  world 
and  the  church.  At  least  we  all  have  our  ideas  of  what  is 
coming  loose  and  why.  Our  weakest  point  seems  to  be  in 
coming  up  with  an  answer  as  to  how  to  do  something  about 
our  situation. 

At  least  here  is  where  I feel  that  I have  failed  very,  very 
often.  I have  preached  or  written  that  which  described  what 
is  wrong  but  many  times  did  not  give  enough  creative 
thought  to  what  to  do  about  the  present  situation. 

Some  time  ago  1 heard  of  a college  girl  who  returned 
home  for  vacation.  In  conversation  with  her  father  she  said, 
“In  school  everyone  seems  to  be  anxious  to  tell  us  what  we 
should  be  doing  but  nobody  tells  us  how.” 

Now  this  is  to  the  point.  As  editor  I receive  many,  many 
articles  which  describe  the  world  situation  and  what  our 
spiritual  condition  ought  to  be.  But  the  “how”  is  missing. 

I care  less  and  less  for  that  sermon  or  article  or  speech 
which  simply  describes  what  ought  to  be,  without  giving  at 
least  a little  help  on  how  to  bring  the  “ought”  to  reality. 

For  instance,  we  have  preached  until  our  people  are 
calloused  about  the  necessity  of  every  Christian  being  a 
witness,  and  about  every  Christian  being  a missionary. 
Where  we  need  help  is  in  the  area  of  “how?”  Who  has 
specific  help  in  what  being  a witness  means  in  each  day’s 
experience?  Where  are  some  sound  illustrations?  How? 

To  tell  how,  we  must  become  specific  and  illustrative.  We 
preach  that  every  Christian  should  practice  stewardship.  But 
how?  What  does  this  mean  when  we  are  asked  to  serve  in 


How?  How? 

the  church  or  when  we  receive  our  paycheck?  How  can  we 
be  good  stewards? 

We  are  told  to  live  the  Christian  life.  Where  we  need 
help  is  in  being  told  exactly  what  this  means  and  how  we 
go  about  it.  Simply  saying  that  we  are  to  live  the  victorious 
life  is  not  enough.  We  must  know  what  this  involves  and  how 
we  go  about  it. 

Further,  today  the  family  is  told  about  all  kinds  of  difficult 
family  problems  and  family  breakdowns.  Again  insight  is 
needed  into  what  is  happening  and  what  can  happen.  Yet 
we  want  to  know  “how”  to  escape  problems  and  “how”  to 
deal  with  problems. 

Of  course  I’m  aware  that  many  issues  and  concerns  cannot 
be  handled  by  pat  answers.  We  should  not  be  glib  in  telling 
people  how  to  deal  with  difficulties  any  more  than  in 
pointing  out  problems.  Yet  it  seems  we  should  be  doing 
much  more  in  suggesting  solutions  than  we  usually  do.  We 
get  so  many  problems  put  at  us  that  we  grow  frustrated. 
How  about  making  our  sermons,  Sunday  school  classes, 
and  articles  opportunities  for  giving  guidance — for  suggesting 
how  situations  are  helped? 

I’m  ready  to  propound  that  the  problem  can  easily  be 
presented  in  10  percent  of  the  time  or  space.  The  rest  of 
the  time  should  center  on  the  “How”  or  solving  the  prob- 
lem. At  least  think  about  it  the  next  time  you  share  in  dis- 
cussing today’s  concerns.  Anybody  can  say  what’s  wrong. 
Let  us  have  more  persons  telling  us  how  to  right  the 
wrong. — D. 


A Pilgrim's  Path 


Someone  said  the  church  so  easily  moves  from  a tent  to 
a temple  to  a tomb.  Like  Abraham,  the  church  responds  to 
the  call  of  faith  to  move  out  not  knowing  where  such  a 
dedication  will  lead.  It  constantly  reminds  itself  that  it  is  a 
sojourner,  a pilgrim,  and  does  not  allow  itself  to  be  tied 
down  too  hard — for  a while. 

After  a while  the  pilgrim  life  seems  so  hard  and  the  way 
of  the  world  seems  so  delightful.  In  adapting  here  and  there 
the  church  finds  life  somewhat  smooth  and  it  says,  “Let  us 
build  our  tabernacles  here.”  So  it  begins  to  build  big  cathe- 
drals and  the  Dark  Ages  are  upon  it. 

Yes,  it  always  draws  me  up  short  when  I see  the  church 
putting  its  millions  in  brick  and  mortar  because  I remember 
history  which  says  the  cathedrals  were  built  during  the  Dark 
Ages.  I remember  that  when  the  church  is  nearly  dead  it 
seems  to  seek  to  demonstrate  to  people  that  it  is  alive  by 
doing  some  great  external  thing  which  people  can  see.  And 
this  is  done  primarily  for  “itself”  instead  of  bringing  blessing 
to  others. 

At  this  stage  also  a great  deal  of  time  is  spent  on  the 
kind  and  color  of  the  vestries  and  the  care  of  the  church’s 
investments.  The  church  needs  little  or  nothing.  The  pilgrims 


are  become  princes.  Faith  seems  less  needed  than  finances. 
And  prayer  seems  secondary  to  program. 

Now  the  next  step  is  a natural  one.  The  church  says,  “Let 
us  die  here.”  Here  is  where  our  fathers  lived.  And  here  is 
where  we  were  brought  up.  And  here  is  where  we  have 
built  these  great  buildings.  Let  us  also  build  our  tombs  here. 
This  is  a good  land  in  which  to  die.  For  now  the  pilgrims 
are  become  princes  who  plan  their  pyramids  for  the  great 
dead.  Yes,  the  church  has  moved  from  a tent  to  a temple  to 
a tomb. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  the  church  of  today  may  be  nearer 
than  it  realizes  to  turn  again  to  tents,  to  the  walk  of  faith, 
to  the  pilgrim  path.  Perhaps  persecution  is  not  far  away. 

Perhaps  in  our  own  lifetime  the  church  may  again  be 
driven  into  the  dens  and  God  will,  out  of  His  great  love, 
allow  our  possessions  to  be  taken  from  us  so  that  we  might 
be  better  able  to  walk  by  faith,  so  that  we  might  know  the 
preciousness  of  the  pilgrim  path. 

Perhaps  1 Peter  will  again  be  one  of  the  most  read  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  for  it  pictures  for  us  so  majestically 
the  pilgrim’s  path  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world  to 
the  next.  It  has  always  been  a favorite  for  pilgrims. — D. 
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Let's  Look  at  Our  Suspicions 

By  Levi  O.  Keidel,  Jr. 


We  white  Americans  rightfully  are  proud  of  our  forebears. 
They  had  a kind  of  rugged  individualism  which  enabled  them 
not  only  to  survive,  but  to  prosper;  this  is  the  kind  of  spirit 
which  helped  build  America. 

But  many  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  that  with 
the  spirit  of  rugged  individualism,  there  tended  to  be  an 
inherent  feeling  of  superiority.  We  recall  that  members  of 
racial  minority  groups  were  called  Chinks,  Polacks,  Coons, 
or  other  stereotyped  names.  Most  of  us  will  now  admit 
that  it  was  wrong  to  give  a man  a derogatory  label  simply 
because  of  his  national  or  racial  origin. 

The  American  “melting  pot”  with  its  inevitable  social 
evolution  has  done  much  to  remove  our  prejudices  toward 
those  with  skin  color  similar  to  ours.  Nevertheless  while  we 
may  be  quite  reluctant  to  admit  it,  we  have  found  it  much 
more  difficult  to  accord  the  same  generosity  of  feeling  toward 
those  whose  skin  color  is  quite  different  from  ours.  This 
may  be  because  in  the  back  of  our  minds  there  persists  the 
feeling  that  Negroes  are  somehow  inferior. 

What  Is  Suspicion? 

Suspicion  can  be  the  mind’s  flashlight,  leading  us  to  truth. 
Or  it  can  shine  so  brightly  it  blinds  us  to  truth.  Lord  Byron 
wrote  of  the  tragic  plight  of  one  whose  mind  had  grown  to 
be  suspicion’s  sanctuary.  There  is  only  one  way  to  save  one- 
self from  such  a plight.  It  is  to  take  an  honest  look  inward, 
define  the  suspicions,  or  once  and  for  all  eliminate  them. 

Exploring  Genetics 

Is  the  Negro  race  genetically  inferior  to  other  races?  Scien- 
tists have  not  yet  found  a way  of  weighing  the  innate  abilities 
of  one  race  against  those  of  another. 

They  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to  differentiate  races  in 
terms  of  blood  types.  They  agree  that  any  member  of  a 
given  race  is  the  product  not  only  of  his  genetic  origin,  but 
also  of  the  cultural  and  social  environment  in  which  he  is 
raised. 

Because  of  the  broad  range  of  environmental  inequalities 
in  today’s  society,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  differ- 
ences, if  any,  may  be  due  only  to  genetic  origin.  According 
to  Dr.  Hubert  G.  Birch  of  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Med- 
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icine,  any  work  that  tries  to  separate  heredity  and  environ- 
ment is  scientifically  worthless  ( Science  News,  Jan.  14,  1967, 
p.  44). 

Some  scientists  believe  there  is  a genetic  transfer  of  some- 
thing of  achievement  potential  from  one  generation  to  the 
next.  If  this  is  true,  Negro  problems  today  are  also  the 
cumulative  result  of  generations  of  detrimental  environment; 
and  hopes  for  their  rapid  solution  are  dim  indeed.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  at  this  time  there  is  no  convincing  evidence  that 
any  one  race  is  genetically  superior  or  inferior  to  another. 

Exploring  the  Curse 

What  about  Negroes  being  descendants  of  Ham?  Wasn’t 
Ham  cursed  in  the  beginning? 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  earth’s  racial  stocks  have 
their  origin  in  the  three  sons  of  Noah:  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth.  Gen.  10:1,  2,  6,  21,  32.  The  sons  of  Ham  settled  in 
Africa,  particularly  in  Egypt.  Ps.  78:51;  105:23;  106:22. 

However,  there  is  no  record  in  Scripture  that  a curse 
was  pronounced  upon  Ham.  Noah  pronounced  his  curse  upon 
Canaan.  Gen.  9:25.  The  tribes  of  Canaanites,  all  descendants 
of  Canaan,  are  the  very  tribes  which  were  to  be  dispossessed 
and  destroyed  when  Israel  entered  and  settled  in  the  prom- 
ised land.  Gen.  10:15-19;  Ex.  13:5;  Josh.  3:10. 

Negro  Intelligence 

Are  Negroes  on  the  average  as  intelligent  as  white  peo- 
ple are? 

We  must  first  decide  whose  scales  we  will  use  in  weighing 
intelligence.  For  example,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
or  not  I am  more  intelligent  than  a Congolese.  Our  different 
cultures  have  defined  the  different  traits  and  abilities  which 
are  supposed  signs  of  intelligence.  Albert  Einstein  once  said 
that  if  an  Australian  aboriginal  tribesman  drew  up  an 
intelligence  test  for  us,  we’d  all  flunk  it  flat.  We  don  t know 
how  to  throw  a boomerang.  We  can’t  use  a spear. 

It  is  true  that  on  standard  intelligence  quotient  tests,  the 
American  Negro  averages  fifteen  to  twenty  points  lower  than 
the  white  man.  However,  results  of  IQ  tests  are  reliable 
only  when  those  taking  them  are  of  similar  socio-cultural 
background.  So-called  poor  whites  have  approximately  the 
same  intelligence  level  as  Negroes. 

Early  proof  of  this  was  found  in  the  results  of  alpha  in- 
telligence tests  given  World  War  I recruits.  Negroes  always 
rated  lower  than  whites  on  a state-by-state  basis.  But 
Negroes  from  Ohio  outscored  whites  from  eleven  southern 
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states.  There  is  no  sign  that  intelligence  difference  has  its 
roots  in  racial  origin. 

As  Time  (Sept.  29,  1967,  p.  46)  put  it,  “The  handicaps 
under  which  the  U.S.  Negro  has  existed  since  he  arrived  in 
chains  are  cruelly  reflected  in  his  group  achievement.” 

Negro  Civilization 

But  if  the  Negro  race  is  equal  to  other  races,  why  did  it 
never  make  an  important  contribution  to  civilization?  Why 
were  there  no  great  Negro  empires?  Why  didn’t  they  develop 
a culture? 

In  recent  years  scholars  have  unearthed  some  interesting 
information  about  Negro  history. 

Civilization  began  in  the  great  river  valleys  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  Excavations  near  Khartoum,  Sudan;  and  El  Badari  on 
the  Nile  indicate  that  Stone  Age  Negroes  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  much  of  the  civilization  on  the  Nile  Valley.  It  is 
clear  that  at  least  one  third  of  the  population  of  ancient 
Egypt  was  Negroid.  Herodotus,  a Greek  historian,  visited 
Egypt  about  500  B.C.  and  wrote  that  the  Egyptians  were 
“black  and  curly-haired.” 

The  wife  of  the  ancient  prophet  Moses  was  an  Egyptian; 
she  was  a Negress.  Num.  12:1.  The  Queen  of  Sheba,  ancient 
Ethiopian  monarch  of  no  small  means,  was  a Negress.  One 
famous  ancient  Egyptian  wall  mural  portrays  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a gift  from  the  king  of  Ethiopia  to  the  king  of 
Egypt:  a procession  of  thirty-seven  white  slaves. 

Historian  Alexander  Chamberlain  writes,  “Ancient  Egypt 
knew  the  Negro,  both  bond  and  free,  and  his  blood  flowed 
in  the  veins  of  not  a few  of  the  mighty  Pharaohs.” 

Negro  Empires 

From  the  ninth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries,  three  suc- 
cessive African  empires  rose  and  fell,  each  holding  power 
over  much  of  the  continent’s  vast  western  Sudan  area. 

First  Ghana  emerged,  and  dominated  the  Sudan  for  300 
years.  It  reached  its  height  of  power  in  the  eleventh  century. 

It  maintained  a standing  army  of  200,000  soldiers;  its  shock 
troops  were  chain-mailed  shield-and-lance-bearing  cavalrymen 
who  looked  like  the  forerunners  of  Europe’s  medieval  knights. 

Its  rulers  were  fabulously  wealthy.  The  castle  of  King 
Tenkamenin  was  decorated  with  expensive  sculpture  and 
painted  windows.  His  court  included  gold-blanketed  horses, 
pages  with  gold-mounted  swords,  and  servants  with  gold 
plaited  into  their  hair. 

When  King  Musa  of  Ghana  made  a state  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  in  1324,  he  traveled  with  a caravan  of  60,000  persons. 
Of  these,  12,000  were  servants;  500  were  slaves;  each  carry- 
ing a staff  of  gold  weighing  six  pounds.  Some  eighty  camels 
carried  24,000  pounds  of  gold  which  he  distributed  as  alms 
along  the  way. 

Our  harried  American  economists  would  be  delighted  to 
have  King  Musa’s  alms  of  gold.  It  has  been  said  that,  had 
the  Normans  seen  Ghana,  they  would  have  felt  Anglo- 
Saxon  England  to  be  a poor  and  lowly  place. 


Kingdom  of  Mali 

Following  Ghana,  the  kingdom  of  Mali  emerged  and  dom- 
inated the  scene  through  the  fourteenth  century.  In  1493, 
Negro  Askai  Mohammed  seized  power  in  the  kingdom  of 
Songhay  and  effectively  administered  a realm  larger  than 
Europe.  Its  wealth  was  built  largely  on  international  trade. 

Regular  caravans  of  12,000  camels,  laden  with  fruits,  tex- 
tiles, and  salt,  came  from  North  Africa  across  the  Sahara  to 
the  Sudan;  they  returned  with  gold,  iron  tools,  and  other 
products.  During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  Song- 
hay’s  capital  city  of  Timbuktu  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant centers  of  commerce,  art,  and  learning  in  the  medie- 
val world. 

Negro  Culture 

As  for  culture,  Negroes  were  manufacturing  pottery  in 
the  upper  Nile  Valley  before  pottery  was  made  in  the  world’s 
earliest  known  city.  Henri  Lhote,  a French  explorer,  dis- 
covered rock  paintings  in  the  Sahara  made  with  beautiful 
and  artistic  realism,  which  indicate  that  Negroes  were  paint- 
ing human  portraits  before  3000  B.C. 

Archaeologists  in  Congo  found  that  the  Ishongo  people 
were  perhaps  the  first  people  in  the  world  to  develop  and 
use  the  abacus  and  a multiplication  table.  That  was  8,000 
years  ago.  According  to  Franz  Boas,  author  of  Race  and 
Democratic  Society,  Africans  had  learned  the  art  of  smelting 
iron  and  were  making  tools  and  implements  while  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe  were  still  using  crude  tools  of  stone. 

In  medicine,  youth  from  all  over  the  Moslem  world  came  to 
the  University  of  Sankore  in  Timbuktu  to  study  surgery. 
One  sixteenth -century  writer  lauds  a Negro  doctor  there 
who  performed  a successful  eye  cataract  operation.  Some 
tribespeople  were  vaccinated  for  smallpox.  One  ancient 
European  traveler  in  Ethiopia  wrote,  “Natives  here  say  that 
malaria  is  caused  by  the  bite  of  the  mosquito;  but  of  course 
we  know  it  is  caused  by  the  miasmas  of  the  swamps.” 

As  for  literature,  scholars  from  all  over  North  Africa 
traveled  to  Timbuktu  to  study  law  and  to  check  the  accuracy 
of  their  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts.  Of  all  commercial  en- 
terprises in  the  city,  the  most  lucrative  was  the  book  trade. 

Why  History  Was  Suppressed 

Scholars  now  confirm  that  Negroes  made  important  con- 
tributions to  civilization.  They  built  great  empires.  They 
made  some  of  the  earliest  contributions  to  culture. 

Someone  asks,  “If  these  things  are  true,  why  haven’t  we 
heard  about  them  before  now?” 

Today’s  Negro  intellectual  has  a disturbing  answer.  He 
says  that  white  men  during  the  slave  era  made  a concerted 
effort  to  suppress  Negro  history;  a person  without  a history 
has  no  meaning  or  identity,  and  therefore  has  little  value. 
They  distorted  Scripture  to  fabricate  the  story  that  the  Negro 
race  was  cursed  of  God.  Thus  their  conscience  was  salved  so 
that  they  could  enslave  a race  with  impunity. 

To  us  such  charges  verge  on  the  incredible.  Yet  I cannot 
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find  grounds  for  disproving  them.  Neither  have  I found  his- 
torical evidence  that  the  “curse  of  Ham”  story  started  be- 
fore the  slave  era. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  science.  Scripture,  and  history 
concerning  the  Negro  race.  This  information  may  have  dis- 
turbing unsettling  effects  upon  our  long-held  suspicions.  This 
may  be  not  only  healthy,  but  necessary.  Only  then  will  we 
refuse  to  give  comfortable  sanctuary  to  unfounded  suspicions, 


and  begin  to  understand  Negroes  as  persons. 

However,  if  our  suspicions  shine  so  bright  as  to  blind  us, 
even  in  the  face  of  facts  which  contradict  them,  then  it  is 
time  we  stop  calling  them  suspicions.  It  is  time  we  label 
them  the  only  other  thing  they  can  be,  and  what  they  really 
are:  prejudice. 

Next:  What  Hope  for  Tomorrow?  D 


I Know  That  God  Is 

By  Naomi  Shaw 


Carrying  my  first  bag  of  groceries  in  months  I made  my 
way  to  the  kitchen  without  switching  on  the  house  lights.  As 
I placed  my  purchases  on  the  counter,  a flash  of  intensely 
bright  light  burst  before  my  eyes.  Where  it  came  from  1 did 
not  know.  The  situation  was  more  enigmatic  when  I ex- 
perienced a second  blinding  flash.  Hours  later,  when  I could 
not  brush  aside  the  lace  curtain  from  before  my  eyes,  1 
realized  that  the  explosions  had  been  within  and  that  my 
eyesight  had  been  impaired. 

“What  is  God  doing  to  me?”  I wailed.  “After  helping  me 
all  these  past  months,  why  does  He  now'  take  my  eyesight? 
My  belief  in  God’s  help  had  kept  me  working  these  past 
months  learning  to  walk  again.  Both  my  endurance  and  faith 
had  been  severely  tested,  but  by  claiming  His  promises  I 
had  been  victorious,  or  had  I?  If  blindness  were  to  engulf 
me,  what  did  walking  matter? 

Had  I deluded  myself?  If  there  was  a God,  He  surely  had 
little  consideration  for  me.  I thought  He  cared  as  I lay  on 
my  back  for  eight  pain-filled  weeks  following  the  accident. 
When  I came  home  from  the  hospital,  I had  been  able  only 
to  push  my  walker  and  slide  my  feet  after  it.  Through  de- 
termination and  faith  I had  worked  day  by  day,  week  after 
week  until  I could  take  a normal  step. 

Now  the  specialist  in  Kansas  City  to  whom  I had  been 
referred  said  I must  have  immediate  eye  surgery  and  I was 
to  have  the  first  available  bed.  Less  than  a year  ago  I made 
an  impromptu  hospital  entrance  on  a beautiful  Palm  Sunday 
morning.  Looking  forward  to  the  special  services  planned  for 
that  day  I joyfully  started  to  church  with  friends.  At  the 
church  intersection  a northbound  car  hit  us  broadside, 
raising  our  car  almost  to  the  point  of  overturning,  then  re- 
treated permitting  us  to  return  to  the  pavement  with  a 
thud.  I was  the  only  one  injured. 

I had  had  faith  that  God  would  see  me  through  and  He 
had,  or  had  He?  Now  I wondered,  did  God  really  exist?  I 
couldn’t  pray,  didn’t  want  to  pray  to  a God  who  could  be  so 
cruel.  Inconsistently  one  moment  I questioned  His  existence 
and  the  next  I blamed  Him  for  my  troubles. 
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Facing  the  ordeal  of  eye  surgery  with  its  doubtful  outcome 
I visualized  it  in  terms  of  my  recent  experience.  Dread  and 
fear  increased  my  bitterness  against  God.  Despite  my  bitter- 
ness a feeling  of  lostness  crept  in.  I had  an  impression  of 
a dark  chasm  that  could  not  be  spanned.  I was  on  one  side; 
was  God  on  the  other?  Desperately  I sought  the  help  of 
Christian  friends  who  gave  what  comfort  they  could,  but  I 
had  to  wage  the  battle  for  myself.  I had  to  learn  'if  God  is. 

On  the  night  before  my  surgery  I grappled  with  God.  I 
shook  my  fist  in  Heaven  s face  and  demanded  to  know  all 
the  why’s.  Why  me?  Why  my  eyesight?  Why?  Why?  Becom- 
ing exhausted  I prayed.  Lord,  take  me  and  do  with  me  as 
You  will,  even  blindness.  But  please,  I beg  You,  show  me 
that  You  are  real.”  The  chasm  was  gone.  Peace  pervaded 
me.  I knew  not  the  why  s;  they  had  ceased  to  be  important. 

God  answered  my  prayer  with  a series  of  small  miracles 
that  spoke  to  me  of  His  love  and  His  existence. 

Skilled  hands  worked  hours  on  my  injured  eye.  When  con- 
sciousness returned,  I lay  flat  on  my  back  wedged  between 
the  sides  of  my  bed,  for  I was  not  to  move  the  slightest.  I 
felt  only  peace  and  contentment.  Although  a black  mask 
covered  my  eyes  to  shut  out  all  earthly  light,  I was  ablaze 
within,  for  as  Peter  wrote,  I had  been  called  out  of  the  dark- 
ness into  His  amazing  light.  1 Pet.  2:9.  People  remarked 
about  the  smile  on  my  face  as  I lay  unmoving  and  in  dark- 
ness. Of  course,  I smiled;  I was  filled  with  happiness. 

After  two  weeks  of  quiet  darkness  I was  permitted  to  go 
home  seated  in  a car  beside  the  driver  and  supported  by 
my  husband  s arms  from  behind.  My  grandson,  acting  as 
chauffeur,  counted  and  timed  the  numerous  traffic  lights  on 
the  way  in  and  by  God’s  gracious  mercy  was  able  to  drive 
from  the  city  without  encountering  a single  red  light. 

Six  weeks  of  waiting  and  the  bandages  were  removed. 
Miracle  of  miracles,  I could  see  with  both  eyes,  my  right 
and  my  left,  my  physical  and  my  spiritual.  Neither  darkness 
nor  doubting  remained. 

My  faith  has  remained  unshaken  in  the  years  that  have 
passed  since  I waged  my  battle  with  Heaven.  Although  shat- 
tering experiences  have  knocked  on  my  door  and  storms 
have  shaken  my  house,  always  I am  sustained  by  knowing 
that  assuredly  and  in  truth  God  is.  □ 
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A Deserted  House 

By  Willis  Hallman 


Luke  13:31-35 

No  words  had  been  spared  between  Jesus  and  the  Phari- 
sees. Their  goals  were  diametrically  opposed.  Each  under- 
stood the  other  to  have  little  in  common  with  him.  But  now, 
wonder  of  wonders,  the  avowed  enemy  had  turned  apparent 
friend.  They  came  to  Jesus  perhaps  as  an  official  delegation, 
bearers  of  ill-timed  news,  as  far  as  He  was  concerned. 

Jesus  had  no  intention  of  leaving  His  work  of  healing  and 
expelling  evil  spirits,  at  least  not  for  two  days.  This  was  not 
the  first  time  He  had  been  threatened  in  His  adult  life.  The 
townspeople  of  Nazareth  had  volunteered  to  end  it  all  by 
pushing  Him  from  the  brow  of  a precipice,  but  He  escaped. 

Artisans  of  Pretense 

We  are  not  given  to  know  whether  or  not  Herod  had  con- 
tacted the  Pharisees  to  carry  word  of  his  homicidal  intentions. 
Certainly  his  political  interests  and  the  religious  concerns  of 
pretense  may  very  well  have  formed  an  alliance  to  get  rid  of 
their  common  foe.  Whatever  complicity  took  place  in  the 
corridors  of  Herod’s  palace,  it  was  ill-fated,  for  Jesus  was  not 
to  be  taken  in  by  such  tactics. 

Not  only  had  these  originators  of  an  ill-conceived  scheme 
become  lackeys  of  the  Roman  governor,  but  they  became 
self-appointed  counselors  of  Jesus:  “You  must  get  right  away 
from  here.’  Their  advice  was  to  take  flight  in  the  face  of 
personal  danger.  It  was  a pattern  of  action  that  they  had 
long  practiced,  but  one  not  fitted  to  the  person  of  Jesus. 
There  was  no  consultation,  no  trying  to  understand  His 
point  of  view. 

Their  ready-made  answers  were  pressed  upon  Him  in 
the  way  typical  of  self-commissioned  counselors.  Their  mes- 
sage was  simple  and  clear:  “Herod  intends  to  kill  You.” 
There  was  no  sensitivity  in  breaking  the  news,  but  this 
could  be  excused  in  the  light  of  such  urgency.  To  startle 
Jesus  may  have  been  part  of  the  plan.  A bit  of  a shock 
could  add  to  the  success  of  the  plot. 

What  the  Pharisees  wanted  Jesus  to  know  was  that  Herod, 
the  Roman  governor,  had  taken  it  to  mind  to  do  the  ultimate, 
to  Him  a Jew:  “kill.  ” Herod  had  hoped  against  hope  that 
this  word  would  frighten  Jesus  into  leaving  the  country  peace- 
fully. Rather  than  have  his  men  surprise  Him  in  an  alley 
in  the  dark  of  night,  this  diabolical  character  preferred  to 
have  Jesus  live  with  the  thought  that  it  could  happen  at 
any  moment. 

Making  Him  live  with  this  uncertainty  was  half  pay — 
Herod  may  have  thought — for  his  losing  the  allegiance  of 
throngs  of  his  people  who  followed  Christ.  Had  not  these 
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teachings  invaded  the  ranks  of  Herod’s  military  forces  and 
lessened  the  brutality  of  his  defenders  of  the  country? 

If  You  Can't  Manage— Destroy 

Herod  had  chosen  a solution  that  had  its  origin 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden  with  the  sons  of  Adam.  It  was  a 
quick,  easy  answer,  one  that  modem  man  has  turned  to 
again  and  again.  In  its  simplest  form  it  states,  “If  you  can’t 
change  a man,  destroy  him.  ’’  If  you  can’t  influence  him  read- 
ily or  if  you  have  taxed  your  imagination  and  energies  to 
the  limit  in  an  effort  to  sway  him  and  still  no  results — get 
rid  of  him,  annihilate  him! 

Herod  could  have  rationalized,  and  no  doubt  did,  that  Je- 
sus endangered  the  very  foundations  of  the  Roman  Empire 
with  His  doctrine  of  love.  The  Pharisees  saw  the  downfall 
of  temple  worship,  the  last  stronghold  of  Judaism,  if  Jesus’ 
teachings  continued  to  penetrate  the  lives  of  Hebrew  people. 
These  men  had  invested  heavily  in  the  institutions  they 
represented.  In  fact,  so  heavily  that  they  could  not  tolerate 
His  questions  because  of  their  personal  threat. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  extent  Herod  had  planned. 
It  is  possible  to  destroy — to  squeeze  the  life  out  of  your 
imagined  enemies  in  numerous  ways.  I say  “imagined 
enemies,”  for  here,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  Herod  had  no 
need  to  fear  Jesus.  Jesus  had  no  desire  for  the  honor  as- 
cribed Herod.  He  had  His  own  honor.  He  had  no  intention 
of  snatching  an  earthly  kingdom,  although  He  could  have  at 
a moment’s  notice. 

Had  not  Jesus  told  the  soldiers,  when  they  asked  Him 
what  they  should  do — had  He  not  told  them  to  serve  well? 
Had  He  not  explained  that  the  coin  bearing  Caesar’s  in- 
scription should  be  given  to  Caesar?  We  can  hardly  but  con- 
clude that  it  was  Herod’s  own  insecurity  displaced  on  the  one 
whom  he  turned  to  annihilate.  The  unfortunate  part  is  that 
after  it  is  displaced  on  another,  and  the  other  gotten  rid  of  in 
some  fashion,  our  anxiety  remains  with  us. 

Before  I took  this  detour  I set  out  to  say  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  destroy  without  killing.  It  is  possible  to  take  the 
life  out  of  a man  while  he  is  still  walking  around.  It  is 
possible  to  sap  his  spirit. 

In  Jesus  day,  such  persons  were  considered  filled  with 
evil  spirits.  It  was  to  just  such  that  Jesus  came.  The  methods 
of  Herod  and  the  Pharisees  threw  more  and  more  people 
into  hopelessness  and  despair.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Jesus  sent  His  would-be  counselors  away  with  the  words, 
“Go  and  tell  that  fox  that  I am  expelling  evil  spirits  and 
continuing  the  work  of  healing.” 

God’s  plans  for  His  people  would  not  be  foiled  by  such  a 
contrivance.  There  were  two  days’  work  to  be  done  and 
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only  then  would  Jesus  meet  His  death  in  Jerusalem.  Until 
then  He  would  heal. 

Evil  Possession 

We  may  compare  such  evil  possession  to  an  experience  in 
which  we  are  paralyzed  by  habit.  To  those  of  us  caught  in 
the  web  either  of  someone  else’s  rigid  framework  or  author- 
ity or  one  of  our  own  making,  life  can  be  literally  hell. 
Sometimes  our  bondage  to  others’  wishes  and  desires  devel- 
ops in  our  childhood  to  such  an  extent  that  we  acquire  the 
habit  of  giving  away  our  freedom  to  choose.  We  are  not  fated 
to  remain  dependent  but  we  are  controlled  by  parents  or 
culture — the  Herods  and  Pharisees  of  our  world. 

These  were  infatuated  with  their  own  system.  They  were 
intoxicated  with  the  illusion  that  their  own  ideas  and  ways 
of  doing  things  were  God-given  and  timeless — an  illusion 
we  are  all  prone  to  fall  into. 

Herod  and  the  Pharisees  imagined  that  their  institutions 
were  dependable  and  satisfying  and  therefore  indispensable 
and  necessary.  The  continuance  of  these  institutions  for 
them  carried  a life  and  death  flavor. 

Many  could  not  find  life  and  freedom  within  these  political 
and  religious  bastions  of  authority.  They  only  squelched  the 
exercise  of  people’s  choices.  So  weighted  down  and  con- 
stricted were  such  individuals  that  it  could  be  said  they  were 
possessed  with  evil  spirits.  I feel  a certain  affinity  for  these 
people,  for  the  tentacles  of  conformity  are  moving  in  upon 
the  last  regions  of  freedom  today.  Many  of  us  feel  that 
there  are  few  choices  available.  So  immobilized  are  many  in 
our  day  that  they  are  crying  out  in  the  only  voice  left  to 
them. 

They  speak  in  the  language  of  guilt — a kind  of  self- 
accusation. They  feel  they  ought  to  find  their  situation 
meaningful,  but  don’t.  They  speak  in  the  language  of  bodily 
illness,  finding  this  a poor  substitute  for  words,  but  neverthe- 
less they  let  us  know  of  their  plight.  They  speak  in  the 
language  of  jealousy,  wanting  and  desiring  but  not  knowing 
how  to  get,  and  so  find  themselves  whimpering  and  whining. 
They  speak  in  the  language  of  vengefulness — a way  of 
holding  on  and  saying,  “See  how  great  I have  become  as 
you  did  not  think  I could  become?” 

Jesus  Frees  from  Enslavement 

The  voices  for  the  most  part  have  lost  their  audience,  for 
a few  understand  their  efforts  to  remain  human  and  exercise 
choice.  Jesus  did,  and  sought  to  free  people  from  enslave- 
ment. He  wanted  to  broaden  the  range  of  their  behavior. 
He  tried  to  give  them  new  possibilities  of  action.  They 
could  exchange  their  dead-end  streets  for  thoroughfares. 
They  could  exchange  their  substitute  language  for  a cry, 
“Blessed  is  He  who  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.” 

Jesus  gave  them  a new  affection.  He  gave  them  a new 
source  of  assuredness,  not  based  on  social  recognition,  but 
on  divine  recognition.  In  part,  it  was  a matter  of  getting 
rid  of  constricting  social  habits.  It  was  a question  of  giving 
up  the  substitute  languages  of  bodily  illness,  guilt,  jealousy, 
and  vengeance.  It  was  a preparedness  of  young  and  old, 
of  rich  and  poor,  to  respond  to  a new  authority — Jesus, 


the  Christ.  The  impulsive  power  of  this  new  affection  could 
and  does  propel  us  out  of  the  world  of  evil  spirits  into 
the  world  of  fellowship  with  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Jerusalem’s  problem,  as  Jesus  saw  it,  was  a problem  of 
multiple  authorities.  He  wanted  to  be  the  authority  for  His 
people,  but  they  wouldn’t  have  Him.  It  is  the  problem  that 
plagues  all  our  human  relationships  whether  there  be  two, 
three,  or  multitudes  of  authorities. 

Very  simply,  it  is  the  question  of  who  will  be  boss.  Will 
it  be  the  craving  of  the  body?  Will  it  be  the  drive  for  status? 
Will  it  be  the  pressures  of  our  culture?  For  those  who  ac- 
cept the  person  of  Jesus  there  is  no  question.  We  are  out 
of  the  running.  We  have  acclaimed  Him,  “blessed.”  There 
is  no  contest,  no  electioneering,  no  stumping.  The  results 
are  in.  He  has  been  heralded,  “blessed,”  and  we  are  free 
from  this  futile  competition,  for  He  is  our  authority. 

Jesus  pronounced  the  house  of  the  Pharisees  dese'ted,  for 
they  all  lay  dead.  If  they  were  very  much  alive,  indeed  their 
characters  had  been  assassinated,  for  they  betrayed  their  evil 
hands  in  this  diabolical  alliance  with  Herod.  They  perished, 
at  least  morally,  in  a scheme  of  their  own  contriving.  All 
they  had  left  was  a deserted  house!  No  moral  authority  was 
at  home. 

The  Issue  of  Authority 

There  is  only  one  question  left  for  us.  Have  we  settled 
the  issue  of  who  is  our  authority?  Surely,  those  to  our 
right  and  left  will  try  to  be  an  authority  for  us.  If  we  let 
them,  we  will  find  ourselves  hemmed  in  and  life  squeezed 
out,  and  it  may  be  said  of  us  that  we  are  possessed  of 
evil  spirits.  We  will  be  forced  to  turn  to  the  only  language 
left  to  express  our  humanity — the  language  of  bodily  illness, 
guilt,  jealousy,  and  vengeance. 

Jesus  dramatically  demonstrated  who  was  authority  in  His 
life  and  what  such  control  enabled  Him  to  do.  It  was  not 
the  bearers  of  ill-timed,  ill-fated  news  who  influenced  Him. 
He  had  two  days  of  work,  expelling  evil  spirits  and  continu- 
ing to  heal,  and  then  He  would  be  ready  to  meet  His 
death  in  Jerusalem. 

The  question  of  authority  was  settled  for  Jesus.  When  we 
have  made  this  decision,  we  will  not  fall  prey  to  the  many 
Herods  and  Pharisees  of  our  world.  Jesus  longs  to  gather  us 
like  a bird  gathering  her  brood.  He  longs  to  be  our  authority 
and  to  release  us  from  this  perplexing  problem.  We  need  no 
longer  do  battle  for  our  very  existence  when  He  is  sovereign. 
Whatever  struggle  we  have  left  is  for  Him  who  is  assured 
victory.  Let’s  call  Him  “blessed.”  D 

o o o 

Say  What  I Say 

One  hot  day  when  there  were  guests  for  dinner,  a 
mother  asked  her  four-vear-old  son  to  say  grace  before  the 
meal. 

“But  I don’t  know  what  to  sav,”  the  boy  exclaimed. 

“Oh,  just  say  what  you  heard  me  say,”  replied  the 
mother. 

Obediently,  the  boy  bowed  his  head  and  murmured,  “O 
Lord,  why  did  I invite  those  people  here  on  a hot  day 
like  this?” 
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My 

Understanding 

of 

Romans  Seven 

By  Shem  Peachey 

How  do  we  understand  Romans  7?  Ever  since  my  boyhood 
days  I have  been  hearing  that  Romans  7 was  Paul’s  experi- 
ence, and  also  ours.  I began  to  study,  for  as  a youth  I did 
not  believe  this.  I am  sharing  with  you  more  than  fifty 
years’  study  of  this  chapter. 

Chapters  6 and  8 will  also  be  briefly  sketched  to  help 
keep  a scriptural  perspective.  The  Bible  deals  in  absolutes. 
Truth  is  declared  in  positive  terms,  not  in  relatives. 

In  the  Context  of  Romans  6 

Romans  6 is  recognized  as  the  new  birth  passage  of  the 
book,  echoing  chapter  5,  “What  shall  we  say  then?  Shall 
we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound?  We  who  died  to 
sin,  how  still  shall  we  live  in  it?”  Rom.  6:1-11  explains  the 
process  of  regeneration,  and  12-23,  the  new  life.  Eight 
times  in  the  first  section  we  are  said  to  have  died  with 

Christ;  twice,  died  to  sin,  and  five  times  the  equivalent  to 

having  died  with  Christ.  Verse  11  is  present  tense.  Four 
times  we  are  said  to  be  risen  with  Christ,  or  “alive  unto 

God.”  Three  times  we  are  said  to  be  free  from  sin. 

“Our  old  man  was  crucified  with  him,  that  the  body  of 
sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve 
sin.”  Eph.  4:22  and  Col.  3:9  say,  “.  . . for  you  to  have  put 
off  the  old  man  ...”  and  ".  . . having  put  off  the  old  man 
with  his  deeds;  and  having  put  on  the  new.  ...”  All  three 
passages  are  in  the  past  tense  as  part  of  the  new  birth 
experience.  Planted  together  in  the  Likeness  of  his  death  . . . 
also  ...  of  his  resurrection,”  is  in  the  past  tense. 

Verses  10  and  11  ascribe  to  us  the  same  experience  of 
dying  unto  sin  and  living  unto  God,  as  they  do  to  Christ, 
identifying  us  with  Him  in  both,  “through  Jesus  Christ.” 
How  glorious!  God  has  made  provision  to  keep  us  from  sin, 
so  that  we  need  not  sin,  and  God  intends  that  we  shall  not 
sin,  for  sin  is  never  a necessity.  “For  sin  shall  not  have 
dominion  over  you:  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under 
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grace.”  Chapter  7 is  not  intended  to  negate  chapter  6.  Verse 
14  stands  in  antithesis  to  chapter  7.  Paul  reminds  them  that 
they  are  now  ashamed  of  their  former  life.  “.  . . Now  yield 
your  members  servants  to  righteousness  unto  holiness.” 
“But  now  being  made  free  from  sin  . . . servants  to  God 
. . . your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life.” 

Paul  uses  first,  second,  and  third  person  pronouns,  singular 
and  plural,  as  he  uses  the  brethren  to  whom  he  writes, 
including  himself,  as  objects  of  salvation,  to  explain  the  pro- 
cess. Eph.  1:1-14  is  significant.  1 Pet.  2:9  means  all  saints. 
Jas.  3:9 — “Bless  we  God  . . . curse  we  men.”  Yet  James 
didn’t  curse  men.  So  Paul  writes  in  Romans  6,  7,  8. 

Romans  7 cannot  be  reduced  to  “inner  conflicts,”  or, 
“tendencies  to  the  evil  nature,”  in  Paul  and  be  true  to  the 
positive  language  he  uses. 

Grammatical  and  Theological  Paradox 

According  to  all  grammatical  rules,  Romans  7 would  have 
to  be  understood  as  Paul’s  own  personal  experience,  for  he 
speaks  only  in  the  first  person,  singular,  and  in  the  present 
tense,  in  positive  terms.  But  according  to  all  theological 
principles  of  truth  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  this 
passage  cannot  be  understood  as  Paul’s  own  experience  after 
his  conversion,  and  at  the  time  he  wrote  it.  This  would  con- 
trovert everything  he  ever  wrote  about  his  own  sanctifica- 
tion, and  that  of  others,  “in  Christ,”  and  all  the  teachings 
on  holiness  in  the  New  Testament. 

How  then  shall  a grammatical  and  theological  paradox  be 
resolved?  A simple  outline  of  the  chapter  is  to  notice  his 
three  questions. 

(1)  “Know  ye  not  . . . that  the  law  hath  dominion  over  a 
man  as  long  as  he  liveth?”  This  is  discussed  and  answered 
in  verses  1-6.  (2)  “Is  the  law  sin”  (verse  7)?  This  is  dis- 
cussed and  answered  in  verses  7-12.  (3)  “Was  then  that 
which  is  good  made  death  unto  me”  (verse  13)?  This  is  dis- 
cussed and  answered  in  verses  13-25. 

In  the  first  six  verses  Paul  shows  by  analogy  how  we  are 
delivered  from  the  dominion  of  the  law,  and  that  we  should 
now  “serve  in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of 
the  letter,”  as  the  answer  to  the  question  in  verse  1. 

The  Law's  Sanctity 

This  provokes  the  second  question  about  the  law’s  sanctity. 
“Is  the  law  sin?”  So  far  from  being  sin,  the  law  showed 
him  his  sin.  For  he  was  not  conscious  of  lust  until  the  law 
said,  “Thou  shalt  not  covet.”  He  was  alive  “without  the  law 
once,”  possibly  in  his  innocence.  But  as  he  became  account- 
able, the  law  charged  him  with  sin.  “Sin  revived,  and  I 
died.”  Yet  he  was  alive  to  tell  it.  He  must  have  meant 
spiritual  death. 

“And  the  commandment,  which  was  ordained  to  life,  I 
found  to  be  unto  death.  For  sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  com- 
mandment . . . slew  me.  Wherefore  the  law  is  holy,  and 
the  commandment  holy,  and  just,  and  good.”  Whether  Paul 
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meant  his  preconversion  experience  in  verses  7-12  or  not 
presents  no  difficulty,  for  it  is  all  in  the  past  tense. 

Representative  of  AH 

But  why  didn’t  Paul  prove  from  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  that  the  law  is  holy?  Why  did  he  not  say  that 
God  wrote  the  Ten  Commandments  on  two  tables  of  stone 
with  His  own  fingers?  Instead,  he  gave  a wholly  subjective 
explanation  about  the  action  of  the  law  on  himself,  to  show 
that  the  law  is  holy. 

Now  if  the  law  worked  like  this  for  Paul  only,  and  not  for 
others,  of  what  value  should  it  be  to  record  it  in  the  New 
Testament?  Didn’t  he  ask,  “Is  the  law  sin?"  Was  he  not 
answering  the  question  in  verses  7-21?  Then  clearly,  the 
law  is  the  subject  of  this  passage,  and  not  Paul.  Paul  is 
simply  the  object  of  the  law,  to  demonstrate  the  action  of 
the  law  on  a man,  to  vindicate  the  law. 

At  no  place  in  the  book  is  it  Paul’s  intention  to  give  his 
own  personal  experience;  not  even  in  8:2,  even  though  8:2 
was  his  experience.  His  purpose  was  to  make  principles  of 
truth  visible.  It  is  not  possible  to  prove  the  relevance  of  a 
universal  premise  by  adducing  as  evidence  the  experience  of 
one  man,  unless  it  is  intended  to  be  understood  that  this 
one  man’s  experience  is  representative  of  all  men. 

If  in  answering  the  question,  “Is  the  law  sin?”  he  poses 
as  a representative  of  all  humanity,  as  applicable  to  every 
man  under  the  law,  then  the  sense  of  the  passage,  verses 
7-12,  becomes  understandable. 

Analysis 

In  chapter  6 God  is  mentioned  six  times,  and  Christ,  15 
times.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  mentioned,  but  implied.  We 
are  “alive  unto  God”  only  by  the  “Spirit  of  Christ”  in  us. 

Sin  is  personified  throughout  chapter  7 and  appears  14 
times;  six  times  it  meant  death  to  him.  “Law”  appears  16 
times,  and  “commandment,”  nine  times,  totaling  25  times, 
for  law  is  the  subject  of  this  chapter.  “I”  is  used  29  times; 
“me,”  11  times;  and  “my,”  three  times,  totaling  43  first  per- 
son singular  pronouns  in  19  verses.  There  is  no  other  such 
passage  in  the  Bible.  God  is  named  four  times,  Christ,  once 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  not  at  all.  The  content  of  Romans  7 is 
law,  I,  sin,  and  death. 

In  chapter  8,  God  is  mentioned  28  times;  Christ,  19  times, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  19  times.  So  we  see  the  contrast  in 
the  contents  of  these  chapters. 

The  Last  Question,  No.  3 

“Was  then  that  which  is  good  made  death  unto  me?”  The 
first  question  in  verse  1 is  in  the  present  tense,  and  an- 
swered in  the  present  tense.  The  question  in  verse  7 is 
present  tense,  but  answered  in  past  tense.  But  the  third 
question  in  verse  13  is  asked  in  past  tense  and  answered  in 
present  tense.  Also,  the  discussion  from  verses  14-24  is  in 
the  present  tense.  Why? 

God’s  moral  law  of  conduct,  spoken  of  in  these  three 
chapters,  is  eternal.  Paul  tells  us  that  we  have  been  de- 
livered from  its  dominion,  not  its  precepts.  “For  sin  shall 
not  have  dominion  over  you:  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law, 


but  under  grace”  (6:14).  The  law  is  present  tense. 

“The  present  tenses  which  commence  at  this  point  do  not 
imply  any  change  of  subject,  but  are  necessary  because  he  is 
now  to  treat  the  character  of  the  law  and  the  character 
necessarily  remains  unchanged.  He  could  not  say,  ‘The  law 
was  spiritual,’  and  so  the  present  tenses  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  expressive  of  his  own  personal  experiences,  in 
view  of  the  clear  connection  of  what  precedes.”  ' 

If  we  believe  what  this  man  says,  it  still  leaves  us  with 
the  problem  of  seeing  how  this  can  be  so.  We  accept  every- 
thing at  face  value  in  chapters  6 and  8.  If  we  do,  then  we 
must  discover  what  Paul  intended  in  chapter  7.  We  must 
find  his  solvent  of  our  problem,  for  we  all  are  sure  that  it 
was  not  Paul’s  intention  to  create  a paradox.  The  paradox 
is  our  own,  for  he  was  interpreting  principles  of  truth. 

Solving  the  Paradox 

Paul  is  answering  a question  about  the  law  and  himself. 
Yet  he  has  said  repeatedly  that  “ye”  . . . “we”  “are  not 
under  the  law  . . . are  delivered  from  the  law.”  In  verse 
14  he  says,  “We  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual:  but  I am 
carnal,  sold  under  sin.”  Is  Paul  still  speaking  as  a repre- 
sentative of  the  human  race?  If  he  is,  let  us  follow  him 
thus.  This  will  solve  our  difficulties  through  the  twenty- 
fifth  verse.  It  is  at  this  point  that  we  must  understand  him. 
Assuming  that  he  is  speaking  for  humanity  generally,  and  the 
man  under  the  law  specifically,  let  us  proceed. 

Here  we  have  the  contrast  between  the  law  and  the  gos- 
pel for  salvation.  If  “carnal  [fleshly],  sold  under  sin,”  means 
this  holy  apostle  in  his  regenerate,  sanctified  state,  then  the 
gospel  is  no  more  effective  to  deliver  a man  from  his  sins 
than  is  the  law,  and  Paul  is  still  in  his  sins.  The  Israelites 
and  Ahab  “sold  themselves  to  do  evil.  ...”  “Sold  under  sin” 
is  equivalent  to  being  sold  to  the  devil. 

“It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  opinion  could  have 
crept  into  the  church,  or  prevailed  there,  that  the  apostle 
speaks  of  his  regenerate  state;  and  that  what  was  in  such 
a state,  true  of  himself,  must  be  true  of  all  others  in  the 
same  state.’  This  opinion  has  most  pitifully,  and  most  shame- 
fully, not  only  lowered  the  standard  of  Christianity,  but 
destroyed  its  influence  and  disgraced  its  character.”  2 

Now  notice  Paul’s  statements:  “For  what  I would,  that  do 
I not;  but  what  I hate,  that  do  I”  (verse  15);  “How  to  per- 
form that  which  is  good  I find  not”  (verse  18);  “For  the 
good  that  I would  I do  not:  but  the  evil  which  I would  not, 
that  I do”  (verse  19).  But  it  is  said  that  “Paul  didn’t  always 
do  what  he  wanted  to,  and  sometimes  did  what  he  did  not 
want  to.”  But  we  must  permit  Paul  to  say,  “The  good  . . . 
I do  not  . . . [and]  the  evil  ...  I do.” 

Notice  also  “.  . no  more  I that  do  it  ...  sin  . . . dwell- 
eth  in  me”  (verse  20);  “But  I see  another  law  in  my  mem- 
bers, warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me 
into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members” 
(verse  23);  “O  wretched  man  that  I am!  who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death”  (verse  24)? 

Who  ever  heard  anyone  quote  any  of  these  verses  for  a 
Christian  testimony?  They  are  all  directly  contradictory  to 
everything  the  New  Testament  teaches  about  holiness, 
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righteousness,  and  victorious  living.  We  shall  let  Paul  help 
us  again. 

“Now  thanks  be  unto  God,  which  always  causeth  us  to 
triumph  in  Christ.  ...” 

“But  thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

“Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in 
believing,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope,  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost”  (Rom.  15:13). 

No  Consonance 

But  why  add  more  passages?  We  must  let  the  Holy  Spirit 
speak  oppositely  through  Paul,  and  discover  from  his  own 
words  what  he  means.  There  is  no  other  way.  It  should  be 
clear  to  all  that  a consonance,  or  identity  of  chapters  7 and 
6 and  8,  is  impossible,  and  that  Paul,  or  the  Holy  Spirit, 
did  not  intend  any.  The  man  in  chapter  7 is  in  the  flesh, 
under  the  law,  sold  under  sin,  sin  dwelling  in  him,  does  not 
do  good,  does  evil,  is  wretched,  is  in  captivity  to  the  law 
of  sin  in  his  members. 

The  man  in  chapter  6 is  dead  to  sin,  free  from  sin, 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  walks  in  newness  of  life,  alive 
unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  not  under  the  dominion  of 
sin,  not  under  the  law,  fruit  unto  holiness,  end,  everlasting 
life. 

The  man  in  chapter  8:  no  condemnation,  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death,  spiritually  minded,  not  in  the  flesh, 
Spirit  of  Christ-God  dwells  in  him,  Spirit  bears  witness  . . . 
that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  helps  us  pray,  Christ  loves 
us. 

But  some  say  that  “I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the 
inward  man”  (verse  22)  cannot  be  the  experience  of  an  un- 
regenerate man.  Why  can’t  it?  The  Scriptures  show  the 
opposite. 

The  Jews,  scribes,  Pharisees,  and  priests  were  so  zealous 
for  the  “law  of  God”  that  they  crucified  Christ.  Jesus  Him- 
self said,  “The  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses’  seat: 
all  therefore  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe 
and  do.”  He  recognized  their  “delight”  in  the  law,  and 
their  authority  in  the  law. 

Paul  was  a “Pharisee;  concerning  zeal,  persecuting  the 
church  . . . righteousness  ...  in  the  law,  blameless.”  But 
because  he  did  not  know  Christ,  he  persecuted  the  church. 
He  was  lost.  Yet  he  delighted  in  the  law  of  God  after  the 
inward  man.  But  his  “inward  man”  was  lost.  Jesus  had  told 
the  apostles  that  those  who  kill  them  will  think  they  do 
God  service.  So  did  Paul. 

Rom.  2:17-20  reads  in  part,  “Thou  art  ...  a Jew  . . . 
restest  in  the  law  . . . makest  thy  boast  of  God  . . . knowest 
his  will  . . . approvest  the  things  that  are  more  excellent 
. . . instructed  out  of  the  law  . . . ,”  all  good,  yet  “the  name 
of  God  . . . blasphemed  . . . through  you  . . .”  (verse  24). 
The  Jews  were  so  zealous  for  the  law  that  they  followed 
Paul  from  place  to  place,  roused  a rabble  and  once  stoned 
him  to  death,  they  thought.  Many  of  the  Christian  Jews, 
influenced  by  the  unbelieving  Jews,  said,  “You  must  be 
circumcised  and  keep  the  law  to  be  saved,”  and  made  all 
kinds  of  difficulty  for  Paul  in  his  churches.  In  fact,  verse  22 


fits  a Jew  in  its  context,  not  a Christian,  who  speaks  of 
the  gospel  rather  than  of  the  law  from  which  he  has  been 
delivered. 

The  “I”  in  verse  22  is  the  same  “I”  as  all  the  other  “I  s” 
in  this  chapter.  Verse  25a  seems  to  be  the  answer  to  verse 
24.  But  the  last  half  of  verse  25  is  again  the  language  of  the 
man  under  the  law.  Ancient  heathen  writers  wrote  about 
themselves  similarly  to  the  language  in  Romans  7. 

The  Early  Church 

“For  the  first  three  centuries  the  entire  Christian  church 
with  one  accord  applied  it  (Rom.  7:13-25)  solely  to  the  un- 
regenerate man  ...  its  application  to  the  regenerate  man 
was  first  invented  by  Augustine,  who  was  followed  by  many 
eminent  doctors  of  the  Middle  Ages.  After  the  Reformation 
the  interpretation  of  Augustine  was  largely  adopted,  espe- 
cially by  the  followers  of  Calvin.  At  the  present  day  (almost 
100  years  ago)  the  church  generally  . . . including  some  of 
the  latest  commentators,  have  returned  to  the  just  interpre- 
tation as  held  by  the  primitive  church.  ” 1 

It  is  quite  significant  that  the  Christian  church  never  be- 
lieved that  Rom.  7:13-25  described  a regenerate  man,  until 
the  church-world  corrupt  people  of  the  fourth  century,  who 
needed  such  a corrupt  doctrine  to  save  its  public  face,  with 
its  whole  mass  of  the  corrupt  people  of  the  empire.  And 
again,  the  reformers  needed  such  a doctrine  just  as  much 
with  their  corrupt  world-church  people.  Why  should  we  de- 
base the  whole  New  Testament  to  a paradoxical  passage, 
obscure  and  difficult,  in  Romans  7,  instead  of  interpreting 
Romans  7 by  the  whole  New  Testament? 

Romans  8 

From  the  first  verse  to  the  thirty-ninth  in  chapter  8,  there 
is  a perfect  consonance  between  the  grammar  and  the  theolo- 
gy. Paul  evidently  takes  up  the  truth  in  8:1,  which  he  had 
suspended  in  6:23,  or  7:6.  “.  . . no  condemnation  to  them 
which  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  . . . For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death”  (8:1,  2).  This  is  an  absolute  antithesis  to  7:23. 

How  could  a man  be  a captive  and  free  at  the  same  time? 
True,  one  could  have  two  opposite  things  in  mind,  as  Paul 
and  James  had  regarding  faith  and  works.  But  here  there  are 
surely  two  opposite  experiences  by  the  same  “me.”  “Bring- 
ing me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  ...  in  my  members.” 
“.  . . Made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.” 

“That  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in 
us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.”  This 
word  “righteousness”  which  the  law  required  but  could  not 
bestow,  as  used  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  in  its  sev- 
eral case  endings,  referring  to  man’s  justification  before  God, 
is  declared  in  Rom.  8:4,  and  5:18,  to  have  been  accomplished. 
“For  what  the  law  could  not  do  . . . God  . . .”  did,  through 
Christ.  Jesus  said  (Mt.  5:17),  “I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfill”  the  law.  The  Bible  does  not  say,  “Christ  fulfilled 
the  law  for  us.”  It  does  say  God  justifies  us  because  we  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  and  therefore,  reckons  to  us  the  law’s  re- 
quired righteousness,  as  we  “walk  after  the  Spirit.” 

The  righteousness  of  the  law  . . . fulfilled  in  us,”  in 
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contrast  to  the  man  in  chapter  7:11  who  was  “slain”  by  the 
“commandment”  of  the  law.  And  this  is  the  content  of  chap- 
ter 8.  What  the  law  of  God  could  not  do,  the  grace  of  God 
could.  The  difference  between  chapters  7 and  6 and  8 is 
the  same  as  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  law  and 
grace;  “the  ministration  of  death”  and  “the  ministration  of 
the  spirit”  (2  Cor.  3:7,  8);  condemnation  and  justification;  be- 
tween life  and  death,  for  this  is  what  these  chapters  drama- 
tize, intentionally. 

Again,  8:13-17  is  an  antithesis  to  chapter  7.  In  8:26,  27 
the  Holy  Spirit  makes  “intercession  for  us,”  in  8:34  Christ 
also  makes  intercession  for  us  when  we  pray.  Such  provision 
for  the  saints  was  not  possible  under  the  law,  and  was 
never  heard  of  before.  When  a saint  prays,  three  persons 
pray;  two  of  the  Godhead.  God  has  put  in  Himself  a divine 
impulsion  to  hear  the  saints  when  they  pray.  God  knew  from 
eternity  who,  by  his  own  volition,  would  choose  God,  and 
those  He  determined  should  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
His  Son  . . . among  many  brethren.  No  wonder  all  things 
work  together  for  good  in  God’s  providence  for  His  own, 
and  nothing  can  “separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ.” 

The  writer  does  not  believe  in  sinless  perfection,  currently 
so-called,  but  neither  does  he  believe  in  sinful  imperfection, 
as  did  medieval  Luther  and  humanist  Zwingli.  Luther  said, 
“I  am  at  the  same  time  sick  and  well;  at  the  same  time 
a sinner  and  a righteous  one.” 

Zwingli,  in  his  communion  prayer,  said,  “.  . . grant  unto 
us  miserable  sinners.  ...”  This  is  as  high  as  any  of  the 
reformers  ever  came  in  Reformation  days.  They  left  a 
Christian  a sinner,  trusting  in  the  grace  of  God  to  save  them 
as  perpetual  sinners. 

When  once  we  can  rescue  New  Testament  teachings  on 
holiness  and  ethics  from  the  blight  of  the  old  medieval  con- 
cept, that  Rom.  7:7-25  portrays  the  experiences  of  a regener- 
ated man,  we  will  have  made  a great  stride  toward  New 
Testament  sanctification,  in  our  pulpits,  literature,  and  qual- 
ity of  life.  Let  us  shun  any  interpretation  of  Scripture  that 
debases  the  holy  Apostle  Paul  down  to  the  sinner  level,  and 
all  of  us  with  him.  May  the  Word  of  God  not  be  distorted  as 
it  passes  through  our  minds  and  hands,  nor  be  diminished 
as  it  is  uttered  by  our  lips,  or  flows  from  our  pens.  □ 


1.  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans , by  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas,  DD,  p.  193. 
Used  by  permission. 

2.  Clarke's  Commentary,  Romans;  Vol.  VI,  p.  86. 

3.  Whedon's  Commentary  of  the  New  Testament,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  335. 


The  Real  Skeptic 

The  real  skeptic  is  the  man  who  has  so  little  faith  in 
his  own  position  that  he  is  afraid  to  have  it  critically  ex- 
amined; who  has  so  little  confidence  in  truth  that  he  fears 
to  have  more  of  it  discovered;  who  is  tormented  by  the  fear 
that  if  he  knew  more  he  might  believe  less. — E.  F.  Tittle. 


Helps  from  Hebrews-Part  4 


Move 


A fellow  will  do  almost  anything  to  keep  from  being  an 
underdeveloped  runt.  Even  though  heredity  and  past  diet 
pretty  well  determine  physical  size,  no  man,  and  particularly 
no  growing  boy,  wants  to  pick  up  the  nickname,  Shrimp. 
Yet  for  some  reason  many  people  do  not  seem  to  feel  that 
there  is  any  stigma  attached  to  being  a runt  spiritually.  If  a 
boy  refuses  to  grow  up  physically,  we  know  something  is 
wrong.  Yet  too  many  people  have  settled  down  very  close  to 
where  they  came  through  the  door  of  faith.  They  seem  to 
imply  that  they  don’t  want  to  grow  up  spiritually. 

What  is  to  be  said  to  people  like  that?  I have  a feeling 
that  if  preachers  would  get  as  pointed  as  the  writer  of  He- 
brews did,  some  people  would  walk  out.  “The  church  of 
their  choice”  wouldn’t  dare  jab  them  like  that.  Are  you 
willing  to  look  at  Heb.  5:11 — 6:12?  Three  themes  peg  the 
thought  of  these  paragraphs. 

Sluggishness 

There  is  a word  in  5:11  and  again  in  6:12  that  means  dull 
of  hearing,  having  the  qualities  of  a stone  in  perception  and 
ambition.  The  reference  is  not  to  low  IQ,  but  to  that  attitude 
which  results  in  sluggish,  stunted  Christians.  So  the  writer 
says  in  effect,  “It’s  too  bad  that  you  are  too  immature  to 
grasp  what  I should  be  writing.” 

Being  called  a “milk  Christian”  is  indeed  a slap  in  the 
face  for  anyone  who  has  been  a Christian  for  a number  of 
years.  Desiring  the  simple  milk  of  the  Word  should  be  nor- 
mal for  new  believers.  But  it  is  not  normal  to  stay  on  baby 
food  for  the  rest  of  life. 

The  condition  of  immaturity  spoken  of  in  this  passage 
manifests  itself  in  several  ways.  (1)  Illiteracy  in  the  things  of 
the  gospel.  J.  B.  Phillips  laments  the  fact  that,  “It  is  one 
of  the  curious  phenomena  of  modem  times  that  it  is  con- 
sidered perfectly  respectable  to  be  abysmally  ignorant  of  the 
Christian  Faith.”  We  wouldn’t  think  much  of  a doctor  or 
teacher  who  didn’t  keep  studying  and  learning.  Yet  many 
want  to  be  known  as  Christians  who  know  very  little  about 
the  Bible  and  are  not  even  trying  to  increase  their  knowl- 
edge and  understanding.  (2)  Behavior.  Childish  behavior  and 
inability  to  discern  right  and  wrong  go  along  with  sluggish 
Christian  experience.  (3)  Inability  to  be  communicators  of 
the  gospel.  If  a man  is  still  learning  the  alphabet,  he  can’t 
get  very  far  in  teaching  English  literature.  If  a Christian 
hasn’t  gotten  beyond  the  rudiments,  he  can’t  do  much  to 


Ernest  D.  Martin,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  pastor  of  the  Midway  Mennonite  Church, 
is  well  known  as  a writer  of  curriculum  materials. 
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help  another  person  to  understanding  and  faith. 

Foundations  are  indispensable,  but  no  building  ever  goes 
up  by  continually  repouring  the  footers.  Hebrews  says  let’s 
leave  the  elementary  principles  and  go  on.  The  basic  ele- 
ments include:  repentance  and  faith  (the  essentials  of  con- 
version), teaching  about  baptism  and  laying  on  of  hands  (the 
ceremonies  associated  with  beginning),  and  resurrection  and 
judgment  (the  facts  of  the  future).  What  some  people  mean 
when  they  say,  “Tell  me  the  old,  old  story,  is,  “I  don’t 
want  to  be  bothered  with  anything  deep;  just  let  me  play 
around  at  the  edge  of  the  water.” 

Why  is  it  that  when  a new  person  comes  to  church  who 
has  not  been  to  Sunday  school  all  his  life,  we  put  him  in 
a class  with  those  his  own  age?  What  kind  of  Bible  study 
is  it  that  enables  a person  who  knows  mostly  nothing  about 
the  Bible  to  fit  into  a class  of  people  who  have  been  study- 
ing together  for  thirty  or  forty  years?  It  doesn’t  work  that 
way  in  any  other  kind  of  education.  Hebrews  says  let’s 
move  on. 

Apostasy 

Heb.  6:4-8  is  a terrible  passage.  It  is  hard  to  dodge  the 
solemn  warning  that  anyone  who  had  known  the  truth  of 
the  gospel  by  experience  and  intentionally  turns  his  back 
on  it  writes  his  own  death  certificate.  There  are  many  at- 
tempts to  soften  the  passage,  but  the  possibility  of  apostasy 
and  the  peril  of  repudiating  the  gospel  of  Christ  cannot  be 
escaped.  The  temptation  to  recant  is  strongest  in  times  of 
severe  persecution.  For  then  a man  is  faced  with  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  save  his  own  life  by  denying  Christ.  He- 
brews says  the  barrier  to  returning  after  denying  is  in  the 
attitude  toward  Christ.  Willful  sin  on  the  part  of  a Christian 
makes  a mockery  of  the  love  that  took  Christ  to  the  cross. 
Apostasy  means  holding  up  Christ  in  open  contempt.  The 
world  that  is  looking  on  can  say,  “Is  that  all  He  means  to 
you?”  Such  shaming  of  the  Lord  also  deals  a body  blow  to 
the  church. 

Fortunately  that  degree  of  apostasy  is  not  frequent.  How- 
ever, we  need  to  know  that  any  falling  away  from  true 
obedience  and  devotion  to  Christ  is  both  painful  to  Him 
and  hazardous  for  our  welfare. 

Diligence 

The  writer  of  Hebrews  had  hope  for  his  readers.  His  warn- 
ings and  proddings  were  done  in  love  and  concern.  The 
perils  of  sluggishness  and  apostasy  can  be  eliminated  if  every 
Christian  is  diligent  in  his  discipleship.  If  we  give  ourselves 


to  treading  where  the  saints  have  trod  and  to  overcoming 
the  inclination  to  become  lazy  and  sluggish,  we  can  go  on 
to  experience  the  full  assurance  of  hope. 

It  is  said  that  Cromwell  had  a Latin  phrase  written  on 
his  pocket  Bible  that  means,  “He  who  ceases  to  be  better 
ceases  to  be  good.”  It  is  something  of  a law  that  unless 
we  move  forward  we  are  most  likely  to  move  backward. 
If  we  dare  to  say,  “I’m  going  to  level  off;  I’ve  gone  far 
enough,”  we  are  already  regressing. 

A skilled  surgeon  confessed  in  an  intimate  group  that  he 
knew  himself  to  be  a mediocre  Christian.  If  he  had  tolerat- 
ed that  attitude  in  his  profession,  he  would  have  been  wash- 
ed up.  However,  he  wanted  to  change  and  enter  into  the 
discipline  of  growth.  If  some  of  you  would  admit  the 
drabness  of  your  mediocre  Christian  life,  there  would  be 
hope.  The  Christian  warfare  calls  for  giants,  not  runts. 
This  passage  delivers  a healthy  kick  in  the  shins.  Can  it  be 
a “help”?  It  can  if  we  heed  the  warning  and  get  moving. 
It’s  either  move  on  or  lose  out. 

(To  be  read  with  Heb.  5:11 — 6:12) 


Stoning  the  Prophets 

By  Hubert  Schwartzentruber 

There  are  horrible  stories  in  the  Bible  telling  how  great 
men,  used  by  God,  suffered  violent  persecution  and  death  at 
the  hands  of  “so-called”  people  of  God.  Isaiah  cried  out  long 
and  loud  against  the  injustices  heaped  on  some  by  others. 
Jeremiah  suffered,  too,  because  he  was  bold  to  speak  out  his 
convictions.  Noah  was  a little  better  off — he  was  only 
laughed  at  and  written  off  as  crazy!  John  the  Baptist  gave 
up  his  head  because  he  exposed  sin.  Daniel  looked  into  open 
throats  of  lions  because  he  would  not  compromise  with  the 
powers  that  be.  Suffering  for  a firm  stand  for  his  faith  was 
a common  experience  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Even  the  man 
that  Jesus  raised  was  in  danger  of  being  killed  by  the  “right- 
eous mob.”  Many  early  Christians  that  became  vocal  and 
spoke  out  against  wrong  practices  and  weakening  convictions, 
and  interpretations  of  the  Bible  that  aided  and  advanced 
one’s  own  cause,  also  suffered  with  their  lives. 

That  is  all  history  now.  We  are  through  stoning  prophets. 
We  have  discovered  more  humane  ways  to  kill  them.  They 
are  still  crying  in  our  church.  We  write  them  off  as  modern- 
ists, social  gospel  preachers,  liberals,  agitators,  do-gooders, 
champions  of  a cause,  crusaders,  dupes  of  the  communists, 
etc. 

We  don’t  like  what  they  are  saying  because  they  make  us 
feel  guilty.  We  are  not  going  to  let  anyone  change  our  com- 
fortable way  of  life.  And  so,  as  the  prophets  among  us  are 
heard,  we  close  our  ears  and  reconfirm  our  own  prejudices. 
We  will  do  all  we  can  to  silence  them.  Even  though  some 
believe  what  they  say,  they  will  not  help  promote  it  because 
many  in  their  congregation  do  not  see  it  that  way,  and  they 
want  to  keep  peace.  □ 
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Items  and  Comments 


Sixteen  faculty  members  of  Fuller  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  have 
written  President  Johnson  seeking  some 
positive  help  for  the  young  men  who  face 
the  Vietnam  war  and  Selective  Service  as 
“selective  conscientious  objectors.” 

In  a letter  to  the  president,  dated  Mar. 
4,  they  called  to  his  attention  the  “number 
of  young  men  . . . who  confront  the  cruel 
and  unreasonable  choice  between  service  in 
a war  which  they  conscientiously  believe  to 
be  unjust  and  immoral,  and  refusing  service, 
even  though  they  are  not  necessarily 
opposed  to  all  wars.  ” 

Furthermore,  these  Fuller  faculty  members 
request  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  amend  the  Selective  Service  Act  to 
make  provisions  for  such  selective  objectors. 

The  16  signees  included  Fuller  President 
David  A.  Hubbard,  New  Testament  scholar 
George  Ladd,  Theologian  Paul  K.  Jewett, 
Church  Historian  Javmes  P.  Morgan,  Jr., 
and  Theologian  James  Daane. 

o o o 

The  archbishop  of  Ottawa  last  year  be- 
came the  first  Catholic  bishop  in  Canada — 
perhaps  anywhere — to  issue  a financial 
statement  for  his  diocese.  He  listed  his 
salary  as  $300  a month  and  that  of  priests 
as  $185  to  $225  monthly.  Now  the  bishop 
of  Saskatoon  has  announced  that  he  will 
publish  a financial  statement  at  the  end  of 
1968.  Such  balance  sheets  are  common  in 
Protestant  churches  but  totally  unknown  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

e e o 

On  the  eve  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  war,  62  American  missionaries 
and  pastors  in  Lebanon  have  drafted  a 
letter  challenging  fellow  Christians  to  “dig 
out  the  facts”  about  the  Middle  East  and 
try  to  understand  the  feelings  on  both  sides. 

"We  should  understand  how  both  sides 
were  responsible  for  the  escalating  provo- 
cations that  led  to  the  war  of  June  1967,” 
says  their  letter.  “And  since  the  ‘facts’  are 
differently  presented  by  each  side,  we  must 
listen  to  both  sides.  ” 

For  instance,  the  letter  cites  the  Israeli 
contention  that  refugees  both  in  1948  and 
in  1967  left  their  homes  voluntarily,  “mis- 
led by  their  Arab  leadership. 

"We  who  live  here,  however,  know  that 
there  has  always  been  a great  deal  of 
pressure,  and  not  a little  force,  to  “en- 
courage the  Arabs  to  leave,  say  the 
missionaries. 

Westerners  are  generally  aware  of  the 
Israeli’s  feeling  of  pride  that  he  is  once 
more  “master  in  Palestine  where  he  no 
longer  need  apologize  for  being  Jewish.” 


However,  the  Arab’s  feeling  is  not  so 
well  known,  says  the  letter.  It  is  “resent- 
ment at  losing  his  land,  humiliation  at 
military  losses,  frustration  at  being  unable 
to  make  his  claims  understood  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  ” 

The  Western  press  has  called  the  massive 
raid  by  Israel  on  Karameh  on  Mar.  21 
punitive”  while  Arab  raids  into  the  West 
Bank  are  called  “terrorist.”  The  letter  ex- 
plains that  to  the  Arabs,  the  underground 
fighters  known  as  Fedayeen  are  “those  who 
sacrifice  themselves,”  much  like  under- 
ground fighters  in  Europe  during  the  Ger- 
man occupation. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  missionaries  of 
seven  U.S.  Protestant  churches. 

O O O 

Canada  plans  to  take  a bold  step  to  wipe 
out  the  sins  of  a person’s  past.  The  govern- 
ment is  proposing  a new  law  that  would 
lock  up  criminal  records  and  fingerprints 
once  a person  has  completed  five  years  of 
good  behavior.  Not  even  the  police  would 
be  able  to  see  the  records  or  fingerprints 
without  court  permission. 

Christ  Church-Presbvterian,  Burlington, 
Vt.,  has  discontinued  its  Sunday  services. 
One  of  the  elders  explains  it  like  this:  “The 
Sunday  morning  worship  service  had  become 
hopelessly  idolatrous  as  though  it — and  not 
ministry — were  the  heart  of  Christianity.  It 
had  become  more  a worship  of  Sunday  than 
on  Sunday;  so  we  had  to  abolish  it.”  The 
church  believes  its  mission  is  to  take  an 
active  part  in  urban  renewal,  race  relations, 
and  other  projects. 

O O o 

Tributes  to  the  late  Dr.  Franklin  Clark 
Fry  from  colleagues  in  the  World  and  Na- 
tional Councils  of  Churches  stressed  his 
administrative  acumen  and  deep  faith. 

Dr.  Fry,  president  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America  and  chairman  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches’  powerful  Central 
Committee,  died  of  cancer  June  6.  He  was 
also  a member  of  the  NCC’s  policy-making 
General  Board.  He  had  resigned  May  30 
as  president  of  his  3.3  million  member 
denomination  when  he  learned  of  his  condi- 
tion. 

Dr.  William  A.  Visser  't  Hooft,  former 
WCC  general  secretary,  said  that  Dr  Fry’s 
20  years  of  leadership  in  the  Council  had 
provided  an  “exceptional  charisma”  for 
chairing  international  meetings. 

“With  detailed  knowledge  of  every  ques- 
tion discussed,  with  great  attention  to  detail 
as  well  as  general  policy,  with  fairness  to 
all  and  a deep  conviction  about  the  God- 


given  task  of  the  World  Council,”  said  Dr. 
Visser  t Hooft,  “he  succeeded  again  and 
again  in  bringing  order  out  of  seeming 
disorder  and  positive  conclusions  out  of 
controversial  discussions.” 

o o o 

Roman  Catholic  couples  should  not  expect 
any  further  statements  on  birth  control  from 
Pope  Paul  VI  and  should  decide  for  them- 
selves what  contraceptive  methods,  if  any, 
they  should  use,  according  to  a report  pub- 
lished by  a Catholic  magazine. 

In  a 14-page  special  report  in  its  June 
issue,  U.S.  Catholic  quoted  a number  of 
theologians  who  feel  that  the  church’s 
teaching  on  marital  morality  has  changed 
rapidly  in  recent  years. 

The  time  may  have  arrived,  according  to 
the  report,  when  the  teaching  authority  of 
the  church  will  refuse  to  give  black-and- 
white  answers  to  subjects  as  complex  as 
birth  regulation. 

While  acknowledging  that  Pope  Paul  re- 
served the  subject  to  himself  and  promised 
at  the  Vatican  Council  to  give  an  answer  to 
the  birth  control  question  “soon,”  the 
article  hints  that  the  pope  may  have  already 
given  his  answer  in  a number  of  carefully 
worded  pronouncements  on  human  responsi- 
bility. 

o o o 

The  15,000  messengers  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
in  Houston  called  for  an  immediate  cease- 
fire in  Vietnam. 

The  Vietnam  war  is  taking  an  “awesome 
toll  in  human  life  and  property,”  the  reso- 
lution stated,  and  “all  hostile  activities”  in 
the  Southeast  Asian  country  should  end. 

Nations  were  urged  to  “seek  an  honorable 
solution  that  will  bring  a just  and  durable 
peace  that  recognizes  the  dignity  and  values 
of  the  human  personality  and  the  inalien- 
able right  of  all  men  to  be  free.” 

Responsible  leaders  of  the  countries  in- 
volved, the  messengers  said,  should  “seek 
an  immediate  cease-fire  and  a termination 
of  all  hostile  activities  and  any  further 
buildup  of  military  power  or  advantage.” 

They  also  asked  prayer  for  peace  negoti- 
ators, delegates  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
all  men  of  goodwill  throughout  the  world 
who  are  seeking  peace  and  justice. 

o o o 

A sign  in  the  Humanities  Building  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  the  home  state 
of  Madelvn  Murray,  who  was  successful  in 
getting  prayers  out  of  public  schools,  reads: 
“In  case  of  an  atomic  bomb  raid,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  on  prayers  in  school 
will  be  temporarily  suspended.” 
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Interracial  Council  Approved 


Leroy  Berry  (left)  further  clarifies  his  statements 
with  Darrel  Jantzi  during  a break  in  Home  Mis- 
sions Council. 


“It’s  just  as  hard  for  a Negro  boy  to 
break  out  of  his  ghetto  as  for  an  Amish 
boy  to  break  with  his  society  and  go  on  to 
college,”  Negro  VS-er  Leroy  Berry  told  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’  Home  Mis- 
sions Council  during  its  annual  meeting  at 
Kidron,  Ohio,  on  July  2. 

The  present  concern  for  the  inner  city, 
for  minority  groups,  and  for  all  those 
caught  in  poverty  dominated  discussions  of 


the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  its 
business  sessions  during  the  next  two  days. 

On  Thursday,  July  4,  the  Board  spent  two 
full  sessions  discussing  the  proposal  for 
structuring  a Black  Affairs  Commission.  Sev- 
eral Negroes  present  urged  concern  for  the 
church  as  an  interracial,  transcultural  body 
and  a greater  Negro  role  in  decision-making 
in  the  whole  church  rather  than  separate 
black  status. 

Finally  the  Board  authorized  formation  of 
an  interracial  council  structured  as  repre- 
sentatives of  Negro  or  interracial  churches 
decide.  It  will  work  with  the  Board’s  execu- 
tive committee  in  finding  ways  of  placing 
Negroes  on  decision-making  bodies  of  the 
Board  and  in  advising  administrative  com- 
mittees dealing  with  programs  affecting  inter- 
racial programs. 

Only  one  current  member  of  the  Board’s 
60-plus  members  is  Negro — Gerald  Hughes, 
a high  school  music  teacher  from  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Executive  committee  and  Board 
staff  members  suggested  that  it  should  not 
be  difficult  to  place  qualified  Negro  members 
on  the  five  divisional  administrative  commit- 
tees of  the  Board. 

A more  difficult  and  tenuous  dimension  of 
the  problem,  however,  is  Negro  church  par- 
ticipation and  membership  in  district  con- 
ferences and  mission  boards,  from  which 
most  Board  membership  is  derived. 


Board  Responds  to  Nigeria  Plight 


As  the  Nigeria/Biafra  civil  war  continues 
and  mass  starvation  looms  ahead  for  the 
secessionist  Ibo  tribes,  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
in  an  emergency  action  July  12  appropriated 
$15,000  in  relief  funds  to  enable  Church 
World  Service  airlift  flights  to  continue  into 
Biafra. 

“Although  the  present  daily  need  to  save 
Biafrans  from  starvation  is  200  tons  of  pro- 
tein per  one  million  people,  and  the  meager 
relief  shipments  now  amount  to  only  20-40 
tons,  there  is  no  alternative  open,”  said 
Overseas  Missions  Secretary  Wilbert  Shenk. 
“Although  Church  World  Service  has  been 
criticized  for  continuing  efforts  via  food  air- 
lifts, they  have  concluded  that  it  is  either 
utilize  this  channel  or  do  nothing  at  all.” 


In  other  action,  the  Board  cabled  the 
following  message  to  secretary  of  state 
Dean  Rusk  the  morning  of  July  12; 

“In  view  of  growing  Nigeria/Biafra  trag- 
edy and  imminent  starvation  of  thousands, 
we  respectfully  urge  you  continue  every 
effort  through  diplomatic  channels  to  (1) 
bring  both  parties  to  negotiation  and  (2) 
find  means  of  administering  urgently 
needed  emergency  relief  to  war  victims.” 
“This  tragedy  is  intensified  by  the  fact 
that  presently  neither  side  has  shown  a 
willingness  to  compromise,”  Shenk  added. 

“Let  us  as  a church  redouble  our  prayers 
for  the  suffering  victims  of  this  war,  for  the 
Christians  in  Nigeria  and  Biafra,  and  for 
the  missionaries  and  relief  workers  who  are 
attempting  to  serve  in  this  critical  hour.” 


Board  Approves  Budget 
Expansion 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’  budg- 
et for  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  was  approved 
during  concluding  sessions  of  the  Board’s 
business  meeting  on  Friday,  July  5,  at 
Kidron,  Ohio.  The  figure  of  $2,173,607  re- 
quests an  increase  of  6.8  percent  in  contri- 
butions needed  from  churches  in  order  to 
meet  this  new  budget. 

Last  year  the  six  divisions  of  Board  pro- 
gram utilized  resources  of  varying  amounts 
and  in  various  ways.  Board  members  noted 
in  the  written  financial  reports.  The  Mass 
Communications  division  with  headquarters 
in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  lists  30  staff  members 
and  an  annual  contributions  investment  of 
nearly  $398,000.  Home  Missions  and  Evan- 
gelism subsidizes  programs  involving  66 
persons  with  a price  tag  of  $184,000.  Over- 
seas Missions  channels  the  services  of  234 
missionaries  on  17  fields  at  a cost  of  $869,- 
000. 

While  Health  and  Welfare  uses  only 
$27,000  in  church  contributions,  its  work  in- 
volves the  life  and  dedication  of  861  people. 


Treasurer  David  Leatherman,  flanked  by  execu- 
tive secretary  Ernest  Bennett  and  Board  presi- 
dent John  Mosemann,  announces  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions’  budget  for  the  1968-69 
fiscal  year. 

Voluntary  Service  provides  opportunities 
for  293  young  men  and  women  with  $63, 
000  in  contributions.  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  support  involves  $210,000.  Small- 
er expenditures  include  services  to  Civilian 
Peace  Service  men  (earning  I-W)  and  to 
students  in  their  witness  on  non-Mennonite 
campuses. 

Scholarship  Fund  Receives 
Public  Support 

“Response  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Darlene  Grays’  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 
has  been  very  good,”  reported  fund  repre- 
sentative Anne  J.  Miller  in  a letter  to  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

“The  response  of  the  Bethesda  congrega- 
tion was  excellent  and  of  the  St.  Louis  com- 
munity good.  There  were  also  contributions 
submitted  as  a result  of  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gospel  Herald  (May  28)  and 
Mennonite  Weekly  Review,”  Mrs.  Miller 
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added. 

The  Bethesda  Mennonite  Church  in  St. 
Louis  established  the  scholarship  fund  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Miss  Grays,  a 17-year-old 
member  of  the  congregation  killed  in  a shoot- 
ing incident  near  her  apartment  Apr.  30, 
1968. 

Proceeds  from  the  fund  will  provide  op- 
portunities for'  young  ladies  of  the  St.  Louis 
ghetto  areas  to  attend  the  college  of  their 
choice  as  preparation  for  making  a positive 


contribution  to  society. 

Staff  members  of  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  contributed  $260.00  to  the  fund. 
The  Bethesda  congregation  is  affiliated  with 
the  home  missions  division  of  the  Board. 

“Miss  Grays’  family  has  been  heartened 
by  those  who’ve  given  of  themselves  in 
establishing  the  scholarship  fund  to  provide 
educational  benefits  for  young  women  com- 
mitted to  making  this  world  a better  place 
for  all,”  Mrs.  Miller  concluded. 


Youth  Make  the  Kidron  Scene 


Having  attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  last  year 
on  the  campus  of  Hesston  (Kansas)  College, 
I was  prepared  for  a similar  appearance  of 
several  hundred  gray-headed  distinctive- 
looking  older  people  again  this  year  at  Kid- 
ron, Ohio. 

Now  don’t  get  me  wrong;  some  of  my  best 
friends  are  over  30.  Like  my  parents,  for 
instance.  But  if  this  year’s  convention  was 
to  be  a carbon  of  the  last,  I wasn’t  going 
to  get  too  turned  on,  but  merely  go  about 
my  business  of  putting  out  the  daily  news- 
sheet,  the  Mission  Minder , and  let  those 
older  and  wiser  sages  run  the  show. 

But  what  was  this?  Mission  ’68  was 
under  way  by  Tuesday  morning,  July  2,  and 
several  turtlenecks  and  A-line  skirts  began 
stalking  the  halls  of  Central  Christian  High 
School.  What  were  these  termites  doing 
among  the  pillars  of  the  church? 

Perhaps  it  all  began  early  this  year  when 
copies  of  the  proposed  annual  meeting  for 
1968  were  circulated  among  staff  members 
of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  for  re- 
actions. Several  rather  outspoken  individuals, 
who  have  been  known  to  rock  the  boat 
on  previous  occasions,  replied,  “This  pro- 
gram sounds  great,  but  where  are  the  pro- 
visions for  young  people?  What’s  being  of- 
fered here  that  will  attract  them?  Keep 
this  up  and  where  will  our  mission  thrust 
be  ten  years  from  now?” 

The  program  committee  took  the  hint. 


Numerous  church  agencies  offered  visual  dis- 
plays and  free  literature  to  attract  young  and 
old  alike. 


Terry  Burkhalter,  graduate  of  Malone  Col- 
lege, Canton,  Ohio,  and  a first  year  sem- 
inary student  at  Goshen,  was  asked  to 
coordinate  youth  activities.  With  a back- 
ground of  working  with  Young  Life,  Burk- 
halter was  able  to  follow  through  with  a 
program  of  sideline  activities.  Surely  this 
would  appeal  to  youth  while  utilizing  their 
creative  energies.  Thus,  for  the  first  time, 
youth  were  made  to  feel  an  integral  part 
necessary  for  a well-rounded  missions  con- 
vention. 

Activities  specifically  designed  for  youth 
began  following  the  mass  session  Thursday 
evening,  July  4,  with  attendance  at  the 
annual  fireworks  display  at  nearby  Orrville 
City  Park. 

The  big  question,  “Just  what  is  Wells 
Fargo?”  was  answered  9:00  a.m.  Friday 
morning  when  around  145  young  persons 
aged  13  years  through  college  participated  in 
a rousing  session  of  what  might  be  termed 
a sophisticated  get-acquainted  cowboys 
and  Indians  game  that  ended  an  hour  and 
a half  later  with  the  Wells  Fargo  agents 
victors  over  the  Indians. 

But  Mission  ’68  was  more  than  fun  and 
games.  After  the  mass  session  Friday  eve- 
ning, July  5,  with  young  persons  given  first 
choice  of  seats  in  the  auditorium,  the  speech 
and  drama  department  of  Central  Christian 
High  School  under  the  direction  of  instructor 
Chris  Halvorson  presented  the  play.  The 
Why  Generation. 

Drama  was  another  annual  meeting  first, 
and  naturally  there  were  reactions  to  the 
utilization  of  this  new  medium.  Concerning 
the  performance  of  The  Why  Generation, 
Soottdale  writer-minister  Paul  Erb  said, 
“What  I heard  told  me  that  the  older  Chris- 
tian generation  has  not  been  communicat- 
ing with  the  youth  of  our  day. 

“Young  people  are  honest,  almost  brutally 
critical  of  our  words,  words,  words,  and  our 
hypocritical  behavior,”  he  continued.  “They 
seem  to  know  what  real  relevant  Christian- 
ity is  and  how  it  needs  to  be  communi- 
cated. I’m  hopeful  that  they  can  evangelize 
the  world  better  than  we  have  done.” 

Saturday  afternoon  found  many  young 
people  at  Clay’s  Park  for  several  hours  of 
exploring,  swimming,  and  eating  a cook- 


out  supper.  They  returned  to  Central  Chris- 
tian for  the  evening  public  session,  they 
were  entertained  by  and  sang  along  with 
“The  OUT-SPOKIN’,”  a group  of  young  men 
who  had  just  completed  a two-week  1,225- 
mile  bicycle  trip.  This  cycling  tour  had 
also  been  conducted  by  Burkhalter. 

Youth  not  only  participated  in  activities 
planned  especially  for  them,  but  in  addition 
to  presenting  a play,  served  as  resource 
persons  on  the  general  program.  Tom  Jutzi, 
student  from  Preston,  Ont.,  dialogued  with 
his  father,  Rufus,  during  the  Friday  after- 
noon session  in  a discussion  of  “God’s  Love 
Builds  Through  Our  Homes.” 

Venture  groups  were  another  area  where 
youth  provided  additional  insights.  “One 
afternoon  seven  out  of  the  13  persons  in  my 
discussion  group  were  teenagers,”  said  Wil- 
bur Hostetler,  Home  Bible  Studies  director 
at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  “I’m  cer- 
tain other  groups  could  say  they  experienced 
the  same  openness  we  did.” 

And  so,  young  persons  attended  Mission 
’68  this  year.  They  participated  in  Wells 
Fargo,  sports  activities,  Venture  groups,  mass 
sessions.  Were  we  glad  to  have  them  there, 
or  did  it  shock  some  persons  to  hear  fire- 
works mentioned?  Were  scheduled  youth 
activities  simply  a gimmick  bearing  no  rel- 
evance to  the  major  conference  concern  of 
discovering  ways  to  build  God’s  love?  For 
some  persons,  probably  so. 


Members  of  “The  Out-Spokin’  ” are  hesitant 
about  performing  before  a capacity  crowd  in  the 
Central  Christian  auditorium. 

Personally,  I was  glad,  even  surprised,  to 
see  so  many  young  people  at  Kidron.  And  I 
don’t  think  their  interest  and  enthusiasm  was 
put  on. 

The  next  step  is  to  hear  the  voice  of 
youth  echo  in  the  decision-making  processes 
of  the  annual  business  sessions.  This  may  be- 
come a reality  by  next  year,  as  one  of  the 
eight  resolutions  passed  this  year  calls  for 
proportionate  youth  representation  on  the 
boards  and  decision-making  bodies  of  the 
;hurch. 

And,  of  course,  young  people  must  be 
invited  to  next  year’s  annual  meeting.  For 
the  young  people  of  today  will  soon  be  the 
church  of  tomorrow,  and  the  responsibility 
for  a strong  sense  of  mission  and  evangelism 
will  obviously  rest  on  their  shoulders. — Jim 
Bishop. 
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First  Nursing  Graduates  at  Hesston 


Hesston  College  Nursing  Class 


Shown  above  are  two  instructors  and  the 
first  graduates  to  earn  the  Associate  in  Arts 
in  Nursing  degree  at  Hesston  College.  From 
left  to  right,  in  the  first  row:  Miss  Over- 
mver;  Mary  Kay  McCarthy,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  Schrock,  Harrisonville,  Mo.; 
Sena  Miller,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ora  C.  Miller,  Kokomo,  Ind.;  Rebecca 
Duerksen,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Duerksen,  Kalona,  Iowa;  Darlene  Stahly, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Stahly, 
Wakarusa,  Ind.;  Linda  Sauder,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Sauder,  Roanoke,  111.; 
Ray  Showalter,  director.  Second  row:  Judy 
Egli,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Egli, 
Denver,  Colo.;  Grace  Schrock,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Schrock,  Archbold, 
Ohio;  Esther  Wiens,  daughter  of  Mr.  Kath- 
erine Clendenen,  Lebanon,  Ore.;  Ruth 
Ann  Bontrager,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elman  Bontrager,  Wellman,  Iowa;  Joyce  Ul- 
rich, daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elton  Ulrich, 
Roanoke,  111.;  Rita  Enns,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Enns,  La  Junta,  Colo.  Third 
row:  Joyce  Steiner,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ray  C.  Steiner,  Sterling,  Ohio;  Verna  Mill- 
er, daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  S.  Miller, 
Chouteau,  Okla.;  Mary  King,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Guilford  King,  Casselton,  N.D.;  Elaine 
Fisher,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ada  Fisher,  Well- 
man, Iowa;  Susan  Glick,  daughter  of  Dr.  and 


Mrs.  Melvin  I.  Glick,  Eureka,  111.;  Loraine 
Beckler,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyle 
Beckler,  Milford,  Neb.;  Dolores  Helmuth, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  G.  Helmuth, 
Goshen,  Ind. 

The  program  at  Hesston  is  a collegiate 
nursing  program  for  men  or  women  which 
combines  general  education  and  nursing 
courses  at  the  college  with  patient  care 
experiences  in  the  clinical  facilities.  The 
three  clinical  facilities  which  serve  as  an  ex- 
tended campus  are  Halstead  Hospital,  Hal- 
stead, Kan.;  Prairie  View  Mental  Health 
Center,  Newton,  Kan.;  and  St.  Francis  Hos- 
pital, Wichita,  Kan.  All  are  approved  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospi- 
tals. Hesston’ s program  is  accredited  by  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Nursing,  and  has  the 
highest  accreditation  which  is  available,  for 
new  programs,  from  the  National  League 
for  Nursing. 

The  Associate  in  Arts  in  Nursing  program 
prepares  capable  young  people  in  a twenty- 
one-month  program  for  competent  nursing 
service.  After  completion  of  the  program  the 
graduate  is  eligible  to  take  the  State  Board 
examination  for  licensure  as  a registered 
nurse. 

The  third  class  will  begin  in  September. 
There  are  openings  for  several  more  appli- 
cants in  their  class. 


MCC  Grant  Boosts  Inner  City  Projects 


Not  too  long  ago,  summer  was  anxiously 
anticipated.  It  was  a time  for  swimming, 
picnicking,  and  family  outings.  Now  people 
cross  their  fingers  and  hope  that  nothing  too 
serious  will  happen. 

Social,  federal,  and  church  agencies  fran- 
tically plan  various  types  of  programs  to 
keep  those  in  the  ghetto  areas  occupied  with 
constructive,  worthwhile  programs. 

In  the  ghettos  themselves,  there  is  a thin- 
ly veiled  undercurrent  of  tension  and  a tacit 
understanding  that  the  less  said  about  what 
might  happen,  the  better.  But  there  are 


those  times  when  the  veil  is  lifted,  the  si- 
lence broken. 

In  contrast  to  the  tension,  there  is  a cer- 
tain calmness,  an  almost  nonchalant  attitude 
about  various  situations  which  amazes  the 
outsider.  A fire  truck  speeds  past  and  stops 
at  the  next  corner.  “Oh,  looks  like  someone 
set  fire  to  another  car,”  is  the  casually  made 
comment  and  the  incident  is  promptly  for- 
gotten. 

In  Philadelphia,  a ghetto  worker  outlines 
the  summer  program  of  events,  then  adds, 
“Of  course,  something  could  happen  causing 


an  enforced  city-wide  curfew.  Or,  in  the 
next  six  weeks,  this  whole  block  could  be 
burned  out.” 

Each  ghetto  has  its  own  particular  set  of 
problems,  its  own  unique  set  of  tensions,  and 
those  incidents  which  characterize  one  loca- 
tion are  not  cause  for  concern  in  another 
area.  But  there  are  three  recurring  themes 
in  the  mainstream  of  the  cities’  crises — 
housing,  education,  and  economics.  All  of 
these  goad  the  Negro  to  defiance  in  the 
ghetto  area. 

After  years  of  suffering,  the’Negroes  have 
decided  to  do  something  about  their  situation. 
They’re  no  longer  satisfied  with  mere  hand- 
outs or  token  symbols  of  appeasement.  They 
want  what  is  rightfully  theirs  and  they  want 
itnou;. 

Violence  is  one  way  of  forcing  the  privi- 
leged white  class  to  look  at  the  Negro,  to 
realize  that  he  is  here  and  being  mis- 
treated. If  those  in  power  would  heed  the 
cries  of  those  oppressed  and  move  to  con- 
structively help  them  improve  their  situa- 
tion, massive  scale  violence  could  probably 
be  forgotten. 

There  are  those  who  are  sensing  the 
need  in  the  ghetto  areas.  Mennonite  Vol- 
untary Service  units  and  churches  in  various 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  are  try- 
ing to  answer  this  desperate  cry  for  help 
and  recognition. 

In  the  last  several  weeks,  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  has  channeled  nearly 
$25,000  into  several  existing  inner-city  VS 
units  and  other  church  programs.  MCC, 
operating  units  in  Atlanta  and  Cincinnati, 
felt  the  need  to  be  more  active  in  the 
problems  of  the  inner  city.  Rather  than  be- 
gin new  programs,  it  was  decided  to 
strengthen  already  existing  programs  of 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches 
in  interracial  situations. 

At  the  sandwich  shop  on  Brook  Avenue  in 
the  Bronx,  N.Y.,  neighborhood  young  people 
come  in  for  sandwiches,  French  fries, 
cookies,  candy  bars,  and  love.  This  store 
staffed  by  VS  unit  members.  Glad  Tidings 
Church  members,  and  community  people, 
represents  an  arm  of  the  church  reaching 
out  in  Christian  concern. 

At  Seventh  Avenue  Mennonite  Church  and 
Fox  Street  Mennonite  Church  also  in 
New  York,  workers  are  striving  to  meet 
community  people  where  they  are.  When 
one  VS-er  was  asked  what  he  did  with  the 
neighborhood  fellows  between  6:00  p.m. 
and  midnight,  he  replied,  “Oh,  play  basket- 
ball, pool;  mainly  it’s  just  hanging  out 
with  the  fellows,  being  where  they  are.” 

“Just  hanging  out  with  the  fellows” — 
it  sounds  so  simple,  yet  becomes  so  com- 
plicated. It  means  being  alert  to  the  needs 
of  each  individual  fellow,  always  ready  to 
listen  to  problems,  absorbing  hostility, 
overcoming  distrust,  and  somehow  creating  a 
bit  of  stability  among  chaos. 

Recipients  of  the  $25,000  MCC  grant  in 
addition  to  the  three  Lancaster  Conference 
churches  in  New  York  and  one  each  in 
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Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  included  four 
General  Conference  churches  or  VS  units 
in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Philadelphia,  and 
Clinton,  Okla.;  one  Mennonite  Brethren  VS 
unit  in  Omaha;  and  two  VS  units — St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  St.,  Anne,  111. — and  one 
home  missions  location  in  Saginaw,  Mich., 
sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 

While  the  VS  units  are  attempting  to 
help,  they  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
they  themselves  may  be  causing  a bit  of 
tension  in  the  ghetto,  mainly  because  they 
are  white. 

Negroes  no  longer  accept  all  programs 
suggested  by  the  whites.  Nor  do  they  im- 
mediately accept  the  white  person  who 
moves  into  the  ghetto  to  help  them. 

“I’ve  been  here  eight  months  and  some 
of.  the  girls  I contact  are  just  beginning  to 
have  confidence  in  me,1’  explains  one  of 
the  VS  girls  in  New  York.  Unfortunately, 
VS-ers  usually  have  only  one-  or  two- 
year  assignments.  “We  find  that  once  a 
neighborhood  girl  has  gained  confidence  in 
one  of  us,  she  finds  it  difficult  to  transfer 
that  confidence  to  someone  else  when  we 
leave,”  continues  the  VS-er. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  identity. 
Does  one  maintain  his  middle-class  stand- 
ards? Or  does  one  try  to  live  under  the 
same  conditions  suffered  by  the  ghetto 
occupants?  It’s  not  an  easy  question  to  an- 
swer. 

No  one  has  all  the  answers  to  the  inner 
city,  but  the  report  made  by  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
last  year  is  a start. 

't  he  recent  special  MCC  grant  of  $25,000 
channeled  into  already  existing  inner-city 
projects  shows  that  the  Mennonite  Church 
is  also  beginning  to  deal  realistically  with 
the  problem.  But  the  inner-city  problem 
has  a 100-year  head  start,  and  we’ve  got 
a lot  of  catching  up  to  do. — Bonnie  C. 
Hackel. 

Survey  Illustrates 
Divergent  Tastes 

A radio-listening  survey  conducted  among 
Franconia  Conference  churches  has  provided 
evidence  of  an  existing  “generation  gap.” 
Results  of  survey  questionnaires  answered  by 
237  Christopher  Dock  High  School  students 
and  298  adults  in  various  Franconia  area 
congregations  were  shared  at  a Radio  and 
Literature  Evangelism  Outreach  workshop 
held  at  Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Canadensis, 
Pa 

Significant  differences  were  most  notable 
in  listening  habits  and  program  content. 
Sixty-two  percent  of  the  students  “never” 
or  “seldom”  listen  to  religious  broadcasts  to 
aid  their  devotional  lives,  as  compared  to 
22  percent  of  the  adults. 

Youth  lean  toward  shorter  programs,  with 
77  percent  preferring  programs  15  minutes 


or  less  in  length.  Thirty-eight  percent  of 
the  adults  against  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  young  people  preferred  30-minute  pro- 
grams. 

However,  young  people  listen  to  radio  far 
more  than  adults.  Whereas  the  adult  group 
listened  a total  of  more  than  135  hours  a 
week,  the  youth  group  totaled  more  than 
500  hours. 

As  a whole  the  young  people  leaned  to 
more  practical  message  content,  preferring 
help  with  life’s  problems  and  everyday  topics 
over  against  scriptural  exposition  and  Bible 
doctrine. 

The  young  people  did  not  appear  as  eager 
as  adult  respondents  to  invite  others  to 
listen  to  religious  broadcasts  which  had 
helped  them  spiritually.  However,  both 
groups  advocated  programming  to  reach 
the  disinterested  or  the  non-Christian  in 
the  radio  audience. 

Surveys  are  difficult  to  conduct  and  much 
more  difficult  to  interpret.  However,  some  of 
these  results  do  emphasize  the  broader  na- 
tional trend  that  youth  are  more  radio  con- 
scious than  ever  before — and  short  programs 
that  “tell  it  like  it  is”  are  winning  their 
attention. 

Missionaries  Return 
to  Gia  Dinh 

Everett  Metzler  reported  that  the  James 
Stauffers  returned  to  Gia  Dinh  as  of  June  29. 
The  roof  on  the  Center,  the  cracked  walls, 
and  ruined  locks  are  being  repaired  to  make 
the  property  usable  again.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  school  could  be  reopened  by  July  1. 
Residents  of  the  area  are  back  in  their 
homes — that  is,  those  who  still  have  houses 
remaining. 

Metzler  also  noted  that  Vietnam  Chris- 
tian Service  personnel  have  returned  to  the 
Em  Dem  villa,  an  area  of  few  disturbances. 

James  Metzlers  are  remaining  at  the 
Saigon  Center  while  the  Everett  Metzlers 
are  on  leave  in  Malaysia.  James  continues 
to  assist  in  refugee  aid  in  the  Gia  Dinh 
area,  where  he  daily  hauls  1,200  loaves  of 
bread  to  refugee  camps. 

For  the  first  time  in  weeks,  a quiet  and 
reverent  group  met  at  the  Gia  Dinh  Centei 
for  worship  on  June  30.  One  lady  testified 
how  the  Lord  kept  her  family  from  harm 
although  her  home  was  destroyed  and  con- 
siderable livelihood  gone.  Then  James 
Stauffer  reported  on  his  recent  visit  to  the 
Philippines  and  the  church  that  is  emerging 
there. 

Since  the  Gia  Dinh  area  is  not  yet  secure, 
the  missionaries  are  investigating  possibilities 
of  finding  housing  in  a nearby  area.  They 
are  considering  using  the  Donald  Sensenig 
residence/hostel  for  the  Family  Child  Assist- 
ance program  and  sewing  classes.  Vietnam 
Christian  Service  has  rented  the  house 
next  door  to  the  Saigon  Center  for  a com- 
bination residence,  warehouse,  and  office. 


East  Bank,  Jordan:  A Review 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  has 
operated  an  active  program  in  Jordan  since 
1950  with  offices  in  Jericho  and  Jerusalem. 
The  June  1967  crisis  dividing  Jordan  trig- 
gered plans  to  open  an  office  on  the  East 
Bank  while  operations  on  West  Bank  con- 
tinued. Late  in  October  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
E.  Martens  arrived  in  Amman  to  open  an 
office  and  respond  to  the  many  emergency 
needs. 

Since  November,  70  tons  of  clothing, 
bedding,  and  children’s  bundles  have  been 
received  from  church  sources  in  Canada  and 
the  U.S.  Mennonites  in  Central  Europe 
have  sent  2"; 625  blankets  by  air  freight.  In 
addition,  sufficient  funds  were  received  from 
the  North  American  Mennonites  to  purchase 
18,350  blankets  in  Beirut. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  and  yet  the 
most  rewarding  form  of  service  was  the  dis- 
tribution of  personalized  family  bundles 
through  social  workers  and  volunteers,  to 
thousands  of  hardship  cases.  After  careful 
investigation,  these  cases  were  referred  to 
the  Mennonite  office  from  many  sources, 
including  the  Ministerial  Committee  for 
Refugees  and  the  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs 
and  Labour  of  Jordan. 

The  major  feature  of  the  relief  program 
is  the  distribution  of  more  than  22,000 
specially  prepared  children’s  bundles.  The 
bundles  include  a new  outfit  of  clothing  for 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
16.  Wrapped  in  a new  towel,  the  bundle 
contains  a small  gift,  a bar  of  soap,  and 
some  special  items.  Each  bundle  is  labeled 
by  sex  and  age.  The  distribution  takes  place 
largely  through  schools,  orphanages,  welfare 
stations,  hardship  cases,  and  to  all  school 
children  living  in  the  “tent  cities.” 

The  Martens  early  in  their  stay  in 
Amman  discovered  a refugee  girl  named 
Gifra,  who  had  been  an  employee  with  the 
MCC-sponsored  needlework  program  on  the 
West  Bank.  With  her  help  they  have  en- 
rolled about  15  other  girls  and  mothers 
in  recent  months  in  this  self-supporting 
needlework  program.  Also  with  Gifra’s  help 
the  Martens  are  sponsoring  a layette  proj- 
ect for  needy  expectant  mothers  in  connec- 
tion with  a clinic  in  Jebel  Nadif. 

Mennonites  are  sharing  in  numerous  other 
projects  including  the  purchase  of  clothing 
for  200  refugee  students  attending  Jordan 
University,  securing  new  shoes  for  children 
in  an  orphanage,  providing  material  aid  for 
10,000  victims  of  the  Feb.  15,  16  and  Mar. 
21  shellings,  and  sharing  in  the  purchase 
of  470  tents  for  refugee  families. 

Up  until  now  it  was  clearly  MCC’s 
purpose  to  respond  only  to  immediate 
emergency  needs.  Simultaneously  these  re- 
lief efforts  are  serving  as  groundwork  for 
long-range  self-help  projects.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  MCC  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
bodies  and  the  many  minds  now  idle  or  dis- 
couraged on  East  Bank,  Jordan. 
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Eastern  Mennonite  College 

Following  commencement  on  May  19, 
Monday  and  Tuesday  were  set  aside  for  a 
full  faculty  meeting  in  preparation  for  the 
new  curriculum  being  inaugurated  next  year. 

In  addition  to  faculty  personnel,  advisers 
from  Goshen  and  Messiah,  and  representa- 
tives from  the  local  colleges — Bridgewater, 
Madison,  and  Blue  Ridge — took  part.  Guest 
speakers  included:  Dr.  Frank  Cassell,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Zoology,  North  Dakota 
State  University;  B.  Allen  Williams,  Assist- 
ant Provost,  University  of  Virginia;  and 
Dean  Robert  Davidson,  St.  Andrews  Presby- 
terian, North  Carolina.  Various  of  the  ten 
teams  teaching  General  Education  courses 
next  year  had  meetings  in  the  days  follow- 
ing, outlining  objectives,  assigning  duties, 
collecting  resources. 

An  innovation  for  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  the  Intercession,  with  an  enrollment 
of  86  started  off  the  summer  school  program 
on  May  22.  Students  could  in  16  days  earn 
3 credits.  The  class  of  14  in  Ecology  camped 
at  Highland  Retreat  in  the  Appalachian 
Foothills.  Each  student,  by  attacking  an 
ecological  problem  of  his  own,  gained  expe- 
rience in  actual  fieldwork. 

The  two-week  Evangelism  Institute,  be- 
ginning June  3,  was,  according  to  Director 
George  R.  Brunk,  “most  successful."  Bishop 
Don  Jacobs  of  East  Africa  and  Chester  L. 
Wenger,  formerly  stationed  in  Ethiopia, 
were  on  the  staff.  These  with  various 
other  overseas  and  Stateside  attendees  in- 
volved in  evangelism  shared  real  problems 
and  solutions.  The  focus  of  discussion  was 
"how  to,  in  line  with  the  current  interest 
in  social  concern,  keep  the  centrality  of 
the  saving  message  of  the  gospel.” 

Important  in  the  success  of  the  seminar 
were  the  contributions  of  Robert  Lamont, 
Pastor,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  and  Robert  E.  Cole- 
man, Professor  of  Evangelism,  Asbury  The- 
ological Seminary,  Wilmot,  Kentucky. 

Attendance  at  the  first  Summer  Term 
(June  10-July  13)  was  the  highest  ever — 
139.  Approximately  the  same  number  is  ex- 
pected for  the  Second  Term  (July  15-Au- 
gust  17). 

Summer  school  also  reaches  off  campus. 
A Seminar  in  Appalachia,  located  in  the 
Whitesburg  Kentucky,  area  under  the  di- 
rection of  Charles  Moyer  has  18  students 
involved.  The  Seminar  in  Urban  Society,  in 
New  York  City,  has  23  students  working  for 
various  agencies  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Professor  Harold  Huber.  These  seminars,  of 
about  ten  weeks  each,  carry  six  hours 
credit,  plus  an  incalculable  wealth  of  face- 
to-face  experience. 

Summer  is  not  an  idle  time  for  faculty 
members.  Thirty-eight  are  involved  in  the 
various  programs  of  the  college.  A number 
are  in  study  programs  and  some  are  teach- 
ing at  other  institutions. 


A revolution  in  the  Mennonite  Nurses’ 
Association  was  highly  apparent  during  their 
sessions  at  the  Mission  Board  Meeting, 
Kidron,  Ohio,  July  5,  6.  A proposed  structure 
was  presented.  A resource  person,  Mary 
Deputy  Brubaker,  1411  Hillcrest  Drive, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801,  is  available  to  all 
nurses  with  information. 

The  official  publication.  The  Christian 
Nurse,  will  be  the  medium  of  communication 
for  church,  spiritual,  and  legal  needs  and 
issues. 

The  newly  elected  officers  are:  Maude 
Swartzendruber,  Vice-Pres.,  Hesston,  Kan., 
and  Marian  Groff,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Board 
Member. 

A fiftieth  anniversary  observance  for  the 
Hopewell  Mennonite  Church,  Kouts,  Ind., 
was  held  June  29,  30.  About  300  persons 
were  in  attendance. 

E.  Paul  Williams,  Hubbard,  Ohio,  was 
licensed  to  the  ministry  June  30  to  serve 
as  assistant  pastor  of  the  Berean  Church, 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  Roy  Sauder  officiated  at 
the  installation  service  assisted  by  Fred 
Augsburger. 

Change  of  address:  Paul  M.  Roth  from 
Masontown,  Pa.,  to  R.  5,  Box  56A,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  22801.  Tele.:  703  434-0675.  La- 
ban Peachey  from  R.D.  2,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  to  Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kan. 
67062. 

New  members  by  baptism:  ten  at  Mason- 
town,  Pa.;  eight  at  Hartville,  Ohio. 

Special  meetings:  Myron  Augsburger, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio, 
July  28  to  Aug.  4.  Melvin  Delp,  Baltimore, 
Md.„  at  Salem  Ridge,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  Aug. 
3-11. 

Groundbreaking  ceremonies  were  held 
June  26  for  an  annex  to  the  Eastern  Menno- 

Calendar 


Virginia  District  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  23-26. 

Allegheny  Conference,  Kaufman  Church,  Davidsville, 
Pa.,  Aug.  1-3. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  Prairie  Street  Church, 
Elkhart,  Ind),  Aug.  1-4. 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting.  Milford, 
Neb.,  Aug.  6-8. 

Conservative  Mennonite  Conference,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
Aug.  13-15. 

Eighth  Churchwide  Christian  Education  Convention, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-17. 

South  Central  Conference,  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Pryor,  Okla.,  Aug.  23-25. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Tiskilwa,  III.,  Sept.  21, 
22. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kansas.,  Oct. 
18,  19. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19 
1969. 


nite  Home  near  Hatfield,  Pa.,  to  provide 
a retirement  center  for  couples  or  individu- 
als. Plans  provide  for  39  guests.  The  name 
has  been  changed  from  Eastern  Mennonite 
Convalescent  Home  to  Franconia  Mennonite 
Homes. 

Frank  Bennett,  father  of  Board  executive 
secretary  Ernest  Bennett,  passed  away  at 
Cumberland,  Md.,  on  July  8.  J.  D.  Graber 
represented  the  Board  at  the  funeral  July 
11. 

Mario  Snyder,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
says:  “We  thank  God  for  the  open  door  in 
our  country,  and  for  the  privilege  we  have 
in  ministering  in  the  name  of  Christ.  We 
look  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  Lawrence 
Brunk  family  in  September.  If  the  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  work  in  Rio  Negro  still 
stands,  Brunks  will  go  to  Santa  Rosa  so  that 
Floyd  Siebers  can  go  to  Choele-Choele  in 
Rio  Negro.  We  also  look  forward  to  the 
coming  of  a VS-er  who  can  participate  in 
our  youth  program  and  leadership  training 
for  this  program.” 

Dean  Welty,  two-year  OMA  English 
teacher  in  Sapporo,  Japan,  left  Yokohama 
on  June  29  and  plans  to  arrive  in  Elkhart 
around  Aug.  10  or  12. 

Mrs.  Charles  Shenk  writes  from  Kushiro, 
Japan:  “Recovery  from  my  recent  operation 
was  rapid,  but  about  the  time  I was  ready 
to  return  to  normal  work  neuralgia  took 
over  for  about  ten  days;  so  little  desk  work 
has  gotten  done.  We  do  thank  the  Board 
for  standing  by  us  in  prayer  and  financial 
support  during  our  time  of  special  need. 
The  whole  experience  was  a time  of 
spiritual  growth  for  us  and  for  that  we 
thank  and  praise  the  Lord.” 

Dallas  Myers,  under  appointment  to 
Ghana,  has  received  his  visa.  He  plans  to 
leave  Sept.  12,  arriving  in  Accra  on 
Sept.  13. 

Daniel  Kanagy,  son  of  missionaries  Lee 
and  Adella  Kanagy  of  Japan,  arrived  in 
Logsden,  Ore.,  July  8.  Daniel  will  remain 
in  Oregon  for  the  summer  for  work  projects 
and  will  attend  Hesston  College  this  fall. 

The  rental  charge  on  the  film  Charlie 
Churchman  and  the  Teenage  Masquerade  is 
$12.50.  This  figure  was  omitted  in  the 
“Messages  in  Audio-visuals”  supplement  to 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’  film  li- 
brary catalog. 

Leroy  Berry,  from  Sarasota,  Fla.,  and  a 
former  VS-er  with  MBMC’s  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
unit,  joined  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
headquarters  staff  on  July  8 for  a special 
two-month  assignment.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  relief  and  service  office,  he  will  be 
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engaged  in  unit  visitation,  writing  assign- 
ments, and  deputation  for  the  Board. 

Berry  is  a 1966  graduate  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  He 
will  enter  graduate  study  in  history  at  Kent 
State  University  in  Ohio  this  fall. 

The  following  missionaries  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  Eastern  Board  on  July  2: 

Barbara  Beiler,  Narvon,  Pa.,  missionary 
nurse  for  two  years  at  San  Felipe,  British 
Honduras;  Arthur  and  Dorothy  Smoker, 
Malvern,  Pa.,  pastor-administrator  couple 
at  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  following  persons  were  reappointed: 

Dwight  and  Verna  Beachy,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  missionary  teachers  for  three  years  at 
Nazareth  Bible  Academy,  Ethiopia;  Erma 
Clymer,  Conestoga,  Pa.,  missionary  teach- 
er for  two  years  at  Pine  Grove  Academy, 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras;  and  Ruth  Sauder, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  missionary  teacher  for 
three  years  at  Pine  Grove  Academy. 

Esther  Becker  arrived  in  the  States  on 
furlough  from  Ethiopia  on  July  5.  Address: 
R.  1,  Manheim,  Pa.  17545. 

Glen  Brubaker,  MD,  was  scheduled  to 
arrive  in  Tanzania  on  July  12  for  his  first 
term  of  missionary  service  at  Shirati  Hos- 
pital. 

Herbert  and  Sharon  Kraybill  and  Janet 
Shertzer  left  the  States  on  July  10  for 
missionary  teacher  assignments  at  Nazareth 
Bible  Academy,  Ethiopia. 

Elizabeth  Hostetter  returned  to  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  July  4,  for  her  second  term  of  serv- 
ice as  hostess  of  the  Nairobi  guesthouse. 

Harvey  and  Mildred  Miller  left  the 
States  on  July  3 returning  to  Luxembourg 
following  a three-month  furlough. 

Naomi  Weaver,  RN,  returned  to  Tanzania 
on  July  11  for  her  second  term  of  service 
at  Shirati  Hospital. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I gather  from  your  editorial,  “TV  and  Violence” 
(June  11  issue),  that  it  is  quite  all  right  to  have 
a TV  in  the  home,  but  that  it  must  be  controlled. 
It  might  be  all  right,  too,  to  have  a rattlesnake 
in  the  home.  1 understand  they  are  useful  to 
keep  away  rats  and  mice.  Of  course  it  would 
have  to  be  controlled! — Noah  Steinmann,  Welles- 
ley, Ont. 

• • • 

Thank  you  for  the  Gospel  Herald  issue  on 
race.  It  seems  the  article  on  the  mini-skirt 
has  drawn  quite  a response.  When  we  can  be- 
come as  responsive  about  human  relations,  race 
discrimination,  the  poor,  and  hundreds  killed  each 
day  by  war,  then  I feel  we  will  be  acting  like  a 
Christian,  not  only  looking  like  one. — Drollene 
Gehman,  Ballv,  Pa. 

e o o 

During  two  years  of  voluntary  service,  teach- 
ing, under  MCC  we  have  appreciated  the  Gospel 
Herald  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  thinking  and 
ideas  and  events  across  the  Mennonite  Church 
as  well  as  other  denominations.  We’ve  found  the 


articles  current  and  dealing  with  problems  we  will 
face  once  again  upon  our  return.  There  are 
problems  anywhere  because  there  are  people  like 
me  who  make  mistakes,  but  we  try  to  learn  from 
our  experiences. — F.  Arlene  Voorhis,  New  World 
Island,  Newfoundland. 

Congratulations  on  such  a fine  issue  (June  18). 
Every  article  was  very  stimulating.  I found  it  a 
source  of  renewed  faith  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
to  know  that  some  of  our  people  are  doing  such 
realistic  thinking  about  the  relation  of  the  church 
to  the  grave  social  problems  of  our  day. 

Of  particular  note  was  the  emphasis  on  allow- 
ing the  black  community  to  determine  its  own 
destiny  and  work  out  its  own  solutions.  Gone  are 
the  days  of  the  white,  paternalistic  “missionaries.” 
To  be  sure,  whites  must  stand  ready  to  help  the 
Negro  in  his  struggle  for  equality,  but  we  must 
help  the  Negro  on  his  terms.  We  can  be  behind 
the  scenes  and  donate  money.  We  can  no  longer 
be  leaders.  Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  place 
for  “concerned  whites”  today  is  in  the  living 
rooms  of  their  unconcerned,  intolerant,  racist 
white  neighbors.  They  are  the  ones  who  need 
help  the  most.  They  are  the  ones  who  must 
change. — Larry  Wenger,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Bontrager,  Willis  and  Vera  (Miller),  Shipshe- 
wana,  Ind.,  fifth  son,  Matthew  Eric,  June  24,  1968. 

Clemens,  Donald  G.  and  Marie  (Gehman), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Denise  Lynele, 
June  18,  1968. 

Freed,  Merrill  G.  and  J.  Elaine  (Sensenig), 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  living  son,  Barrett 
Evan,  July  6,  1968. 

Godshall,  Earl  Glenn  and  Marilyn  (Detweiler), 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Michael 
Scott,  June  25,  1968. 

Gongwer,  Dale  and  Verna  (Blosser),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Michael  Dean,  June 
15,  1968. 

Kauffman,  Donald  and  Dolores  (Shackleton), 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  second  daughter,  Beth  Ann, 
June  24,  1968. 

Kehl,  Norman  and  Florence  (Schultz),  St. 
Marvs,  Ont.,  second  daughter,  Cynthia  Jo. 
June  28,  1968. 

Knarr,  Allen  and  Irma  (Gahman),  Telford,  Pa., 
second  son  (first  living),  Kenton  Dovle,  June  20, 
1968. 

Knepp,  Edward  and  Beatrice  (Hershberger), 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Lynford 
Glenn,  June  23,  1968.  (One  son  deceased.) 

Longacre,  Paul  M.  and  Doris  (Janzen),  Akron, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Marta  Joy,  June  20,  1968. 

Martin,  Chester  E.  and  Alice  M.  (Showalter), 
Maugansville,  Md.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jay 
Randall,  June  25,  1968. 

Meek,  Philip  W.  and  Mary  Lou  (Kauffman), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Steven 
Bradley,  May  20,  1968. 

Miller,  Marlin  Dale  and  Elizabeth  Marie 
(Headings),  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  second  child, 
first  daughter,  Nyla  Jean,  June  8,  1968. 

Mueller,  Charles  K.  and  Edna  (Groff),  Balti- 
more, Md.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kenneth  Lamar, 
May  21,  1968. 

Pennington,  Blake  E.  and  Ethel  (Landes), 
Spring  Mount,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Lois  Eileen,  June  26,  1968. 

Reibling,  David  and  Anna  (Ramseyer),  Embro, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Shelly  Ann, 
June  14,  1968. 

Rempel,  Will  and  Alta  (Beyler),  Protection, 
Kan.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  DeAnn  Marie, 
June  14,  1968. 


Schrock,  Thurman  W.  and  Marilyn  (Richer), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Karen  Sue, 
June  29,  1968. 

Shertzer,  J.  Daniel  and  Mary  Ellen  (Myer), 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jay 
Daniel,  July  2,  1968. 

Shetler,  John  H.  and  Mildred  (Schrock),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  sixth  child,  third  son,  Willard  John,  May  31, 
1968. 

Showalter,  Samuel  Getz  and  Janice  (Suter), 
Richmond,  Va.,  first  child,  Cynthia  Grace,  May 
14,  1968. 

Souders,  Raymond  and  Evelyn  (Mellinger), 
Strasburg,  Pa.,  first  child,  Cheryl  Renee,  May 
27,  1968. 

Stutzman,  Roger  and  Margaret  (Grove),  Tofield, 
Alta.,  second  son,  Colin  Earl,  June  29,  1968. 

Voorhis,  Gary  L.  and  F.  Arlene  (Trover), 
New  World  Island,  Newfoundland,  first  child, 
Vance  Paul,  Feb.  20,  1968. 

Yeager,  Richard  D.  and  Mary  Ellen  (Martin), 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son, 
Richard  David,  Jr.,  June  26,  1968. 

Yoder,  David  D.  and  Shirley  (Fillman),  Mexico 
City,  Mexico,  third  son,  Jon  Dwight,  June  24, 
1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Alderfer — Martin. — Ernest  Rodney  Alderfer, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  and  Dolores  Ann  Martin,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  both  of  Zion  cong.,  bv  Ross  M.  Goldfus, 
May  4,  1968. 

Andre — Short. — Gail  Andre,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Methodist  Church,  and  Evelyn  Short,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Charles  H.  Gautsche, 
June  14,  1968. 

Bontrager — Hostetler. — Gerald  Bontrager,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  and  Letha  Ann 
Hostetler,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Shore  cong.,  by 
Orvin  Hooley,  June  1,  1968. 

Bucher — Rudy. — B.  L.  Bucher,  Dover,  Pa., 
and  Alma  M.  Rudy,  York,  Pa.,  both  of  Stony 
Brook  cong.,  by  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  June  16, 
1968. 

Buerge — Slatter. — Del  Royden  Buerge,  Al- 
bany (Ore.)  cong.,  and  Virginia  Slatter,  Filer 
(Idaho)  cong.,  by  Royden  Schweitzer,  assisted 
by  Clifford  Slatter,  June  23,  1968. 

Erb — Bruin. — Ralph  Erb,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Ben- 
ton cong.,  and  Marianne  Bruin,  Denver,  Colo., 
Lutheran  Church,  by  Irvin  Nussbaum,  June  29, 
1968. 

Gascho — Rhodes. — Jim  Gascho,'  Cairo  (Neb.) 
cong.,  and  Mary  Ethel  Rhodes,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Weavers  cong.,  by  Daniel  B.  Suter,  July  5,  1968. 

Geiser — Good. — Gerald  Geiser,  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio,  and  Velma  Mae  Good,  Dalton,  Ohio,  both 
of  County  Line  cong.,  by  Carl  J.  Good,  May  26, 
1968. 

Gingerich — Aeschliman.  — Douglas  Gingerich, 
Zion  cong.,  Hubbard,  Ore.,  and  Gloria  Aeschli- 
man, Wauseon,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Charles 
H.  Gautsche,  June  16,  1968. 

Headings — Heishman. — James  Headings,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  Barbara  Heishman,  Park  View 
cong.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  by  Ira  E.  Miller,  June 
8,  1968. 

Hunsberger — Bast. — Richard  Hunsberger,  Sou- 
derton, Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Mary  Ellen 
Bast,  Akron  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Henry  Yantzi,  june  1, 
1968. 

Hurst — Weaver. — Paul  R.  Hurst,  Newtonville, 
Mass.,  and  Louetta  F.  Weaver,  Blue  Ball,  Pa., 
both  of  Monterey  cong.,  by  Paul  R.  Yoder,  Sr., 
June  22,  1968. 

Johnson — Erb. — Eugene  Donald  Johnson,  Paris, 
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111.,  and  Nancy  Lee  Erb,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Neffs- 
ville  cong.,  by  Ross  M.  Goldfus,  June  15,  1968. 

Kauffman — 43erber. — Dennis  A.  Kauffman 

and  Carol  Gerber,  both  of  Fairview  (Mich.)  cong., 
by  Virgil  S.  Hershberger,  June  29,  1968. 

Lanaes — Clemens. — Henry  D.  Landes,  Main- 
land, Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  and  Jane  G.  Clemens, 
Telford,  Pa.,  Plains  cong.,  by  John  Ruth  and 
Willis  Miller,  June  15,  1968. 

Loucks — Esau. — Stanley  Loucks,  Inman,  Kan., 
West  Liberty  cong.,  and  Deloris  Esau,  Inman 
(Kan.)  cong.,  by  Ben  Friesen  and  Ed  Birkey, 
June  9,  1968. 

Martin — Shank. — Alvin  R Martin,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  St.  Jacobs  cong.,  and  Ruth  A.  Shank, 
Sterling,  111.,  Science  Ridge  cong.,  by  Edwin  J. 
Staffer  and  Glenn  Brubacher,  June  22,  1968. 

Metzger — Bauman. — Tilman  Metzger  and 

Karen  Bauman,  Hawkesville  (Ont.)  cong.,  by 
Simeon  W.  Hurst,  June  8,  1968. 

Miller — Baker. — Jerry  Miller,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
and  Donna  Baker,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  both 
of  Central  cong.,  by  Charles  H.  Gautsche,  June 
22,  1968. 

Mullet — Bontrager. — Freeman  Mullet,  El 
Dorado  (Ark.)  cong.,  and  Sara  Ann  Bontrager, 
Blountstown,  Fla.,  Bethel  cong.,  by  Raymond 
Byler,  June  14,  1968. 

Nisly — Shirk, — Maynard  E.  Nisly,  Alliance, 
Ohio,  Marlboro  cong.,  and  Ruth  S.  Shirk,  Green- 
wood (Del.)  cong.,  by  Mervin  F.  Shirk,  June  15 
1968. 

Nofziger — Spory. — Dan  Nofziger,  Lebanon, 
Ore.,  Fairview  cong.,  and  Louise  Spory,  Bos- 
well, Pa.,  Headrick  cong.,  by  Verl  Nofziger  and 
Clarence  Alwine,  June  15,  1968. 

Roth — Bender. — Ronald  Roth,  Tavistock,  Ont., 
and  Carol  Bender,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  both  of 
Hillcrest  cong.,  by  Henry  Yantzi,  June  22,  1968. 

Schmucker — Weaver. — Marvin  Schmucker  and 
Leona  Weaver,  both  of  Yellow  Creek  cong., 
Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Leonard  Schmucker,  father  of 
the  groom,  assisted  by  Mahlon  D.  Miller,  June 
29,  1968. 

Sears — Leupp. — Gary  Sears,  Tiskilwa,  111., 
Willow  Springs  cong.,  and  Judith  Leupp,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Charles  H.  Gaut- 
sche, June  21,  1968. 

Shank— Trumbo —Stuart  Shank,  Linville,  Va., 
and  Helen  Trumbo,  Broadway,  Va.,  both  of 
Zion  cong.,  by  S.  A Shank,  father  of  the  groom, 
assisted  by  Harvey  Yoder,  June  22,  1968. 

Siegrist— Miller. — Wilbur  P.  Siegrist,  Man- 
heim.  Pa.,  Erb’s  cong.,  and  Rachel  G.  Miller, 
Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Elizabethtown  cong.,  by  Clarence 
E.  Lutz,  June  29,  1968. 

Simmons — Ruby. — William  Simmons,  Embrc 
(Ont.)  United  cong.,  and  Sharon  Ruby,  Tavi- 
stock, Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  by  Newton  L. 
Gingrich,  June  29,  1968. 

Slaubaugh — Byler. — Maynard  Slaubaugh,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Wolford,  N.D.,  cong.,  and  Joyce  By- 
ler, Goshen,  Ind.,  Benton  cong.,  by  Irvin  Nuss- 
baum,  assisted  by  Vernon  Bontreger,  June  22, 
1968. 

Starry — King. — Edward  Starry,  Stryker,  Ohio, 
Lockport  cong.,  and  Charlene  King,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Charles  H.  Gautsche, 
June  29,  1968. 

Stoller — Kenagy. — Robert  Stoller,  Eureka  (111.) 
Apostolic  Christian  Church,  and  Sharon  Kenagy, 
Eureka,  111.,  Roanoke  cong.,  by  Norman  Derstine, 
June  23,  1968. 

Wagler — Morrison.— Keith  Duane  Wagler, 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  and  Ruth  Ann  Morrison,  Baden, 
Ont.,  both  of  East  Zorra  cong.,  by  Newton  L. 
Gingrich,  July  6,  1968. 

Yoder — Myers. — Daniel  Yoder,  Grand  Ridge, 
Fla.,  and  Rhoda  Myers,  Blountstown,  Fla.,  both 
of  Bethel  cong.,  by  Raymond  Byler,  June  28, 
1968. 

Yoder — Steiner. — Marion  Yoder,  Shreve,  Ohio, 
Moorehead  cong.,  and  Eleanor  Steiner,  Wads- 
worth, Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  by  James  Steiner, 
father  of  the  bride,  assisted  by  Titus  Bender, 
brother-in-law  of  the  groom,  June  22,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Delp,  Warren  N.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Nase)  Delp,  was  born  at  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Jan. 
26,  1885;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellers- 
ville.  Pa.,  June  13,  1968;  aged  83  y.  4 m.  18  d. 
On  Feb.  12,  1910,  he  was  married  to  Fannie  O. 
Moyer,  who  died  Apr.  16,  1916.  On  Oct.  25, 
1925,  he  was  married  to  Mamie  Derstine  Kulp, 
who  died  Dec.  5,  1965.  Surviving  are  3 sons  and 
4 daughters  (Ernest  Delp,  Verna — Mrs.  Norman 
Alderfer,  Pearl  Kulp,  Linneaus  Kulp,  Rowland 
Kulp,  Anna — Mrs.  Harley  Gehman,  and  Alma 
— Mrs.  Sam  Derstine),  20  grandchildren,  and  10 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Salford  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
June  17,  with  Henry  Ruth  and  Willis  Miller  offici- 
ating. 

Dunham,  Alvena,  daughter  of  Dean  and  Hazel 
(Fleener)  Birky,  was  born  at  Kouts,  Ind.,  May  18, 
1924;  died  in  an  auto  accident  near  Portage,  Ind., 
June  8,  1968;  aged  44  y.  21  d.  On  Aug.  5,  1944, 
she  was  married  to  LeRoy  Dunham,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  her  parents,  one  son  (Gregory), 
one  sister  (Lorna — Mrs.  Orville  Birky),  and  3 
brothers  (Vernon,  Eldon,  and  Lloyd).  A daughter 
(Diane)  was  killed  in  the  same  accident.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Hopewell  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  June  11,  with  Samuel  S.  Mill- 
er, Emanuel  S.  Birky,  and  John  F.  Murray  offici- 
ating. 

Dunham,  Diane,  daughter  of  LeRoy  and  Al- 
vena (Birky)  Dunham,  was  born  at  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  June  13,  1945;  died  in  an  auto  accident  near 
Portage,  Ind.,  June  8,  1968;  aged  22  y.  11  m.  26 
d.  On  June  22  she  was  to  have  been  married  to 
Allen  Gingerich,  who  with  her  mother  was  killed 
in  the  same  accident.  Surviving  are  her  father, 
one  brother  (Gregory),  and  her  maternal  grand- 
parents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Birky).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Hopewell  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  June  11,  with  Samuel  S.  Mill- 
er, Emanuel  S.  Birky,  and  John  F.  Murray  offi- 
ciating. 

Gingerich,  Allen,  son  ot  Joe  and  Ada  tMartinJ 
Gingerich,  was  born  at  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  May  29, 
1945;  died  in  an  auto  accident  near  Portage,  Ind., 
June  8,  1968;  aged  23  y.  10  d.  On  June  22  he 


was  to  have  been  married  to  Diane  Dunham, 
who  was  killed  in  the  same  accident.  Besides  his 
parents  he  is  survived  by  3 sisters  (Mary — Mrs. 
Maynard  Gibson,  Janet — Mrs.  Roland  Good,  and 
Lydia — Mrs.  John  Kreiger),  3 brothers  (James, 
Richard,  and  Don),  ana  maternal  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Art  Martin).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Hopewell  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  June  11,  with  Samuel  S.  Miller,  Eman- 
uel S.  Birky,  and  John  F.  Murray  officiating. 

Harder,  Emily  Edith,  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Helena  (Witzke)  Harder,  was  born  at  Latham, 
Mo.,  May  2,  1893;  died  at  the  Kidwell  Rest 
Home,  Versailles,  Mo.,  June  28,  1968;  aged  75  v. 

1 m.  26  d.  Surviving  are  3 sisters  (Mrs.  C.  B 
Driver,  Edna  Harder,  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Brunk)  and 

2 brothers  (Jonas  and  John).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Mt.  Zion  Church,  with  J.  P.  Bru- 
baker and  LeRoy  Gingerich  officiating. 

Hershberger,  Ammon  A.,  son  of  Absalom  and 
Sarah  (Stutzman)  Hershberger,  was  born  at  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  Oct.  29,  1885;  died  at  the  Corry  (Pa.) 
Memorial  Hospital,  June  5,  1968;  aged  82  y.  7 m. 
6 d.  On  Oct.  10,  1907,  he  was  married  to  Lydia 
Gascho,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Esther — Mrs.  Irvin  Roth,  Ruth — Mrs. 
Clavton  Troyer,  and  Arlene — Mrs.  Cecil  Rey- 
nolds), 2 sons  (Clyde  and  Willard),  20  grandchil- 
dren, 22  great-grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Mrs.  La- 
vina  Rediger,  Mrs.  Iva  Hauder,  and  Mrs.  Lucinda 
Earnest),  and  one  brother  (Ezra).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  his  parents,  7 brothers,  one  sister, 
and  a great-grandson.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Beaverdam  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  7,  with  Donald  Nofziger  officiating. 

Hochstetler,  Ben  E.,  son  of  Emmanuel  J.  and 
Mary  (Weaver)  Hochstetler,  was  born  at  Walnut 
Creek,  Ohio,  Jan.  17,  1893;  died  at  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  June  1,  1968;  aged  75  y.  4 m.  15  d.  On 
Jan.  27,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Ora  Hostetler, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 brothers  (Asa, 
Perry,  and  Homer)  and  5 sisters  (Martha — Mrs. 
Elmer  Schrock,  Ada — Mrs.  Jacob  Chupp,  Anna — 
Mrs.  Jonathan  Miller,  Maude — Mrs.  Jeptha 
Smucker,  and  Verna — Mrs.  Calvin  Troyer).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Millersburg  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Martin’s  Creek  Church, 
June  5,  with  Paul  Lantz  and  Roman  Stutzman 
officiating. 

Kauffman,  Daniel  D.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Su- 
sana  (Yoder)  Kauffman,  was  born  near  Hubbard, 
Ore.,  Dec.  12,  1881;  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago, 
111.,  June  27,  1968;  aged  86  y.  6 m.  16  d.  On 
Mar.  12,  1911,  he  was  married  to  Mollie  Hartz- 
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ler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 children 
(Lewis,  Ruth,  and  Elda),  7 grandchildren,  and  4 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Englewood  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
June  29,  with  Stanlee  Kauffman  officiating. 

Kraft,  Eugene,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D. 
Kraft,  was  bom  at  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Mar.  2,  1904; 
died  in  an  auto  accident  at  Windsor,  Ont.,  June 
28,  1968;  aged  64  y.  3 m.  26  d.  On  Apr.  20, 
1924,  he  was  married  to  Edna  Shantz,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Esther — 
Mrs.  Allan  Gordon)  and  3 brothers  (Herbert,  Ed- 
gar, and  Alfred).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  brother.  He  was  a member  of  the  First  Men- 
nonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
July  2,  with  Howard  Good  and  Wm.  H.  Finch 
officiating. 

Landis,  Hannah  H.,  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Sarah  (Hackman)  Halteman,  was  born  in  Fran- 
conia Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  6,  1881;  died  at  the  home 
of  her  son,  June  23,  1968;  aged  86  y.  10  m.  17  d. 
On  Nov.  17,  1901,  she  was  married  to  Isaac  R. 
Landis,  who  died  Feb.  12,  1962.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Arthur),  4 grandchildren,  and  10  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a member  of  the  Fran- 
conia Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
June  28,  with  Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman, 
and  Curtis  Bergey  officiating. 

Moyer,  Ida  Landis,  daughter  of  Henry  C.  and 
Elizabeth  (Landis)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Lower  Sal- 
ford Twp.,  Pa.,  Jan.  1,  1890;  died  at  the  Valley 
Forge  Medical  Center,  of  kidney  disease,  June  3, 
1968;  aged  78  y.  5 m.  2 d.  On  June  29,  1919, 
she  was  married  to  Wilson  L.  Moyer,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 children  (Melvin  and 
Mary),  2 stepchildren  (Preston  K.  Moyer  and  Eva 
— Mrs.  Ellis  Bergey),  13  grandchildren,  14  great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Harris),  and  4 sisters 
(Maggie  Young,  Mrs.  Willis  Moyer,  Mrs.  Isaac 
Hallman,  and  Edith  Moyer).  One  daughter  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Salford  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
June  6,  with  Henry  Ruth  and  Willis  Miller  offici- 
ating. 

Shantz,  Jeremiah,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell 
Shantz,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.,  July  5, 
1888;  died  at  Coutts  Pavilion,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
after  an  extended  illness,  June  30,  1968;  aged  79 
y.  11m.  25  d.  He  was  married  to  Maryann  Web- 
er, who  died  in  1961.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Abner 
and  Earl)  and  5 grandchildren.  One  daughter  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Shantz  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
July  3,  with  Leslie  Witmer  and  Lester  Kehl  offi- 
ciating. 

Shenk,  Norman  B.,  son  of  the  late  Isaac  and 
Adaline  (Blocher)  Shenk,  was  born  in  Lebanon 
Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  6,  1896;  died  at  the  Osteopathic 
Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  1,  1968;  aged  71 
y.  9 m.  26  d.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  his 
immediate  family.  He  was  a member  of  the  Eliz- 
abethtown Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Frank  S.  Miller  Funeral  Home,  June  5,  with 
Walter  L.  Keener  and  Clarence  E.  Lutz  officiat- 
ing; interment  in  Elizabethtown  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Smith,  Charles  A.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Smith,  was  born  in  Attica  Twp., 
Mich.,  May  20,  1898;  died  at  the  Ferguson  Con- 
valescent Home,  Lapeer,  Mich.,  after  a long  ill- 
ness, May  23,  1968;  aged  70  y.  3 d..  Surviving  are 
his  wife  (Mable),  2 sons,  and  7 grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Bethany  Church,  Imlay 
City,  Mich.,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
May  26,  with  Leonard  Schmucker  officiating;  in- 
terment in  Almont  (Mich.)  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Janelle  Sue,  daughter  of  Carl  and 
Naomi  (Schrock)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  June  19,  1965;  died  by  drowning,  July  1, 
1968;  aged  3 y.  12  d.  Surviving  besides  her  par- 
ents are  2 sisters  (Marcia  and  Mary  Beth),  one 
brother  (Kevin),  and  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Schrock  and  Ida  Yoder).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  a sister  and  grandfather.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Berlin  Church,  July  3, 
with  Paul  Hummel  officiating. 
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A 

Witness 

of 

Presence 

By  David  W.  Shenk 

While  reading  in  an  airplane  Orie  Miller  noticed  in  some 
rambling  sampling  that  a new  United  Nations  charter  for 
Somalia  opened  the  door  for  missions.  That  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  Mennonite  involvement  in  the  Eastern  Horn  of 
Africa. 

The  drama  of  present  Christian-Islamic  encounter  in  Soma- 
lia is  colored  by  events  of  several  millennia.  Although  Somalis 
have  never  developed  written  records  of  their  own,  they 
proudly  believe  that  theirs  is  a history  reaching  back  into 
perpetuity.  And  they  may  well  be  right! 

We  know  that  the  Egyptian  Queen  Hatshepsut  of  Mosaic 
times  used  her  Suez  Canal  to  facilitate  a fabulous  trade  with 
the  Land  of  Punt  (Somalia).  This  trade  yielded  her  enviable 
treasures  such  as  tortoise  shells  and  leopard  skins.  Some 
Somali  historians  believe  that  at  least  one  of  the  Wise  Men 
who  visited  Christ  was  a Somali,  for  from  where  else  could 
frankincense  have  come!  While  Mark  was  writing  his  Gospel, 
Roman  sailors  described  the  pompous  wealth  of  Somali  court 
life. 

The  gospel  never  arrived  in  Somalia  until  the  last  century. 


David  W.  Shenk  is  a missionary  to  Somalia  under  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions. 


The  only  nuggets  of  gospel  narrative  to  find  their  way  into 
Somali  traditions  are  those  few  warped  and  twisted  relics 
hidden  within  the  Koran.  While  Ethiopia  to  the  west  was 
Christianized  by  Egyptian  missionaries,  Somalia  was  Islamized 
by  Muslim  colonists  from  Arabia. 

Arab  penetration  into  Somalia  across  the  narrow  Straits  of 
Bab  el  Mandeb  actually  preceded  the  Hegira  (Mohammed’s 
flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina),  the  beginning  of  the  Islamic 
era.  Thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  Somali  acquiescence  to 
Islam  even  before  the  conversion  of  Arabia.  Small  wonder 
that  Somalis  are  fiercely  proud  of  the  Islamic  heritage  which 
has  molded  their  culture  for  nearly  14  centuries.  Today  So- 
malia is  the  only  country  in  the  world  claiming  a totally 
Muslim  population. 

An  environment  where  only  the  wily  can  survive  reinforces 
Somali  pride.  It  is  a land  of  whistling  monsoon  winds  and 
burning  sun,  of  uncertain  rainfall  totaling  only  15  inches  a 
year  in  the  best  watered  equatorial  plains  of  the  south,  of 
sudden,  torrential  rain  denuding  northern  escarpments,  of 
vast  distances  and  scattered  water  holes  which  dry  up  too 
quickly  during  the  yearly  ten-month  drought. 

But  with  their  camels,  some  three  million  of  the  world’s 
most  handsome  people  crisscross  their  beloved  grazing  land 
twice  as  large  as  northeastern  United  States.  Only  a few 
have  turned  to  agriculture,  tilling  fertile  soil  along  the  Juba 
and  Shebelli  rivers  in  the  south  and  learning  the  tricky  busi- 
ness of  irrigating  sorghum,  bananas,  or  sugar  cane  with  water 
containing  a little  too  much  salt. 
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At  the  Mogadiscio  Bookstore  the  emphasis  is  on  quality  service  in  the 
name  of  Christ. 


The  Waded 

In  1895  the  first-known  Christian  witness  began  in  Somalia. 
Then  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Mission  straddled  the  Equator  far 
to  the  south.  Italians  evicted  the  Swedes  in  1935  to  clear 
the  decks  for  their  invasion  of  Ethiopia.  The  church  was 
fragmented  and  largely  reabsorbed  by  its  Muslim  environ- 
ment. Some  smoking  flax  remained,  and  today  new  breath 
from  the  Spirit  of  God  is  fanning  that  flax  into  open  flame. 

From  whence  did  this  breath  of  God  come?  Perhaps  it  was 
the  trust  of  a few  scattered,  unknown,  and  “insignificant” 
believers  praying  in  the  heat  of  the  Somali  night.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  heartache  of  an  enigmatic  camel  follower  known 
simply  as  the  Wadad  (the  Holy  Man). 

This  frail  little  white  man,  “Captain  Cheese,”  lived  with 
and  wept  for  the  Somalis.  Alone  he  struggled  to  put  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  into  the  words  of  the  people.  Like  Mel- 
chizedec  of  old,  no  one  seems  to  know  where  he  came  from, 
but  he  stands  as  a monument  of  faith  embedded  in  Somali 
lore. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  faith  of  a skid  row  convert  from  an 
American  city,  who  prayed  with  his  wife  for  a door  to  open 
into  Somalia.  In  hope  they  prepared.  They  moved  to  Aden, 
learned  the  language,  and  waited.  For  20  years  they  waited 
only  miles  from  the  promised  land. 

And  God  acted.  Missions  were  finally  invited  to  Somalia. 
From  Tanganyika,  and  later  from  the  United  States,  Chris- 
tians came  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  From  Aden,  and  later  from  many  countries, 
they  came  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sudan  Interior  Mission. 
Arriving  in  1953,  Wilbert  and  Rhoda  Lind  spearheaded  the 
Mennonite  witness.  The  Sudan  Interior  Mission  entered  a 
short  time  later.  And  together  these  two  missions  have  sought 
to  present  Christ. 

Unfriendly  Milieu 

Serious  theological  walls  divide  Christians  and  Muslims. 
Muslims  believe  that  God  is  sovereign,  but  they  deny  the 


incarnation  and  redemption,  making  the  theological  cleavage 
between  Christians  and  Muslims  complete.  Without  the  in- 
carnation God  remains  the  great  unknown.  Without  redemp- 
tion there  is  no  forgiveness  and  no  power  to  overcome  sin. 
Islam,  with  all  its  fanatic  religiosity,  is  a striking  witness  to 
the  powerlessness  of  faith  outside  of  Christ. 

But  Islam  is  not  just  a theological  system.  It  is  also  an 
intricately  woven  social  fabric.  The  Koran  is  the  constitution 
of  the  community,  and  the  prophet  s personality  the  alter 
ego.  Muslim  societies,  therefore,  have  a certain  rigidity  and 
homogeneity.  Changes  tend  to  be  superficial,  and  man  s inner 
soul  is  seldom  touched. 

With  a theology  of  universality,  Islam  readily  absorbs  new 
peoples.  Once  they  are  enmeshed,  escape  is  difficult,  almost 
impossible.  Since  Islam  is  a total  social  system,  toleration  of 
minorities  is  frequently  construed  to  be  a compromise  of  faith. 

In  this  milieu  a Mennonite  witness  has  been  planted. 
Many  are  convinced  that  a ministry  of  Presence  is  the  most 
acceptable  and  effective  witness  to  Islam.  Consequently, 
service  institutions  such  as  schools,  medical  facilities,  a book- 
store, and  low  key  economic  improvement  have  been  devel- 
oped. In  all  of  these  the  emphasis  is  on  quality  service  in 
the  name  of  Christ. 

Service  alone  does  not  witness.  The  fellowship  of  brother- 
hood is  the  true  cutting  edge.  Islam  cannot  duplicate  or 
parallel  quality  Christian  fellowship.  Where  the  Spirit  of 
God  creates  brotherhood,  there  is  power.  Being  the  church 
is  building  the  church  in  Somalia.  This  is  not  a profession 
of  perfection;  it  is  an  affirmation  of  grace. 

This  witness  has  incurred  suffering.  Several  missionaries 
have  lost  children.  David  Miller  died  in  an  accident.  For 
three  months  in  1962  the  mission  was  closed  by  government 
authorities.  Shortly  thereafter  Merlin  Grove  was  killed  in 
the  capital  city,  Mogadiscio,  by  a sheikh.  Somali  believers 


“Service  institutions  alone  do  not  constitute  witness,”  declares  missionary 
Shenk.  “The  fellowship  of  brotherhood  is  the  true  cutting  edge.” 
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have  been  harassed,  and  a few  have  spent  some  time  in 
jail.  Several  restrictions  have  been  placed  on  the  mission, 
but  a witness  of  Presence  is  still  acceptable. 

A believing  community  is  emerging.  The  first  four 
brethren  to  join  the  fellowship  in  the  Mogadiscio  area  did  so 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  early  Anabaptists.  Since  then  four 
congregations  have  taken  root,  and  they  have  evolved  simple 
leadership  patterns.  These  congregations  are  reaching  to 
churches  in  other  lands  for  fellowship  and  brotherhood. 

This  infant  church  is  struggling  to  be  Christian  in  Somalia. 
With  their  traditional  nomadic  mentality,  brethren  are  fre- 
quently on  the  move.  How  can  people  moving  about  the 
country  keep  in  fellowship?  Islam  teaches  that  religion  is 
man’s  business.  How  can  women  be  won  to  Christ  and  Chris- 
tian homes  established? 

Islam  often  ostracizes  Christian  believers  from  the  com- 
munity. How  can  believers  still  relate  to  the  community, 
find  viable  means  of  livelihood,  and  not  compromise  con- 
viction? 

Could  believing  Somalis  continue  participating  in  the 
Islamic  community  as  New  Testament  Jewish  Christians 
participated  in  the  Jewish  community,  confessing  at  the  same 
time  that  Jesus  is  Lord?  These  and  many  other  issues  press 
on  the  conscience  of  this  young  church. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  working,  and  the  church  moves  for- 
ward with  a certain  surefooted  optimism  following  the  cloud 
of  God’s  presence.  D 


My  Prayer 

My  Savior  God, 

Keep  fresh  the  first  sense 
Of  Your  forgiveness. 

Bless  me  with  the  keen  remembrance 
Of  all  Your  benefits. 

Give  to  me  a good  memory 
Of  Your  past  graciousness. 

Then,  Father, 

Help  me  live  the  kind  of  life 
Which  daily  experiences 
Your  forgiveness, 

Which  daily  reaches 
To  receive  Your  benefits, 

And  which  every  morning 
Finds  the  sufficiency  of  Your  grace. 

I pray  this  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Who  makes  this  prayer  possible. 

Amen. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Last  Word  on  Convention 

Next  stop,  Christian  Education  Convention,  Aug.  14-17, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.  Your  congregational  team  is 
appointed  (I  am  incurably  optimistic).  It  is  made  up  of  per- 
sons who  represent  all  areas  of  your  total  congregational 
program.  You  have  seen  to  it  that  youth  are  included,  pas- 
tor will  go,  someone  from  the  Sunday  school  will  participate, 
the  church  council  will  be  involved.  All  of  these  persons  have 
a deep  interest  in  the  mission  and  purpose  of  your  congrega- 
tion. They  understand  that  a congregation’s  Christian  educa- 
tion program  must  be  tailored  to  fit  its  own  mission  because 
Christian  education  is  simply  God’s  way  of  equipping  His 
people  for  service  in  His  kingdom  and  world. 

Your  team  is  well  aware  that  the  convention  will  not  be  a 
Sunday  school  picnic.  It  will  be  work — work  of  a kind  not 
ordinarily  done  by  the  persons  participating.  It  will  demand 
the  deepest  kind  of  dedication,  the  sincerest  concern  for  the 
future  of  your  congregation,  the  most  insightful,  prophetic 
creativity  that  can  be  generated,  and  the  fullest  dependence 
upon  the  Spirit  of  God.  Your  team  is  prepared  for  these 
demands.  That  is  why  the  persons  were  selected.  They 
understand  the  urgency  of  developing  a Christian  education 
program  that  is  the  proper  response  for  our  kind  of  world. 

The  whole  congregation  will  want  to  indicate  that  it  is 
solidly  behind  the  team  as  it  goes  to  the  convention.  The 
team  is  the  congregation  in  miniature.  It  goes  for  the  con- 
gregation. It  works  during  the  convention  with  the  interest 
of  your  congregation  in  mind.  And  it  returns  with  ideas 
and  plans  that  may  well  set  in  motion  forces  that  will  put 
a whole  new  set  of  demands  upon  your  church.  Renewal 
may  be  a result.  New  commitments  may  take  place.  Decisions 
of  unprecedented  importance  may  well  be  faced  in  the 
months  ahead. 

Your  team  must  know  that  they  are  not  functioning  on 
their  own.  Why  not  have  a commissioning  service  for  them 
before  they  leave?  In  a real  sense  they  are  being  sent  like 
Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  for  which  God  and  the 
congregation  have  selected  them.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  said 
to  the  congregation,  “Separate  unto  me  . . . these.” 

A commissioning  service  should  involve  the  congregation, 
not  merely  as  observers,  but  as  participants.  For  example, 
the  congregation  might  be  asked  to  say: 

“We  the  people  of  the congregation,  taking 

seriously  the  command  of  Christ  to  teach  and  to  witness, 
realizing  the  urgency  of  developing  a Christian  education 
program  in  our  congregation  that  is  an  adequate  response  to 
the  needs  of  our  time,  thankful  to  God  that  we  have  persons 
who  are  willing  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  task  of  leading 
us  to  a discovery  of  what  God  intends  for  us,  send  you 
(George,  Mary,  John,  and  Susan)  as  this  congregation’s  team 
to  the  Churchwide  Christian  Education  Convention.  May  God 
bless  you,  lead  you,  and  give  you  the  gift  of  His  presence 
as  you  go  in  service  for  Him  and  for  us.  Amen.” 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 
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Editorials 


Who  Is  a Prophet? 

How  do  we  recognize  a prophet?  History  points  out  how 
difficult  a problem  it  is.  It  is  difficult,  first  of  all,  because  a 
prophet  usually  appears  from  a different  place  than  we  ex- 
pect. We  expect  him  to  come  with  the  credentials  of  good 
background,  education,  and  official  status,  not  out  of 
Nazareth. 

But  more  than  once  God  stepped  down  to  pull  a man  from 
the  plow  or  out  of  poverty  and  put  him  on  a high  pulpit  as 
His  prophet.  More  than  once  the  one  having  nobility  of 
figure  or  royal  background  has  stepped  forward  only  to  have 
God  say,  “Not  this  one.  Is  there  yet  another?” 

This  is  hard  for  us  to  see.  We  stone  the  prophets  even  as 
our  forefathers  did.  Today  we  clap  for  Bunvan  even  though 
we,  like  those  of  his  day,  would  likely  not  admit  the  living 
Bunvan  to  our  fellowship.  It  is  one  thing  to  applaud  the 
prophets  of  the  past  and  another  to  perceive  who  is  a 
prophet  in  the  present. 

“Seven  towns  contend  for  Homer  dead 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread.  ” 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  throughout  history  prophets  are 
recognized  least  by  those  in  leadership — officials  if  you 
please.  These  gave  Christ  and  all  the  prophets  plenty  of 
trouble.  As  Alexander  Maclaren  wrote:  “It  is  a terrible  thing 
for  any  man  to  be  official.  He  is  no  longer  himself — his 
natural,  free,  frank,  fresh,  general,  original  self;  he  is 
weighed  down  with  something;  he  is  afraid  of  spectators;  he 
reads  the  bible  of  precedent;  he  studies  the  apocrypha  of 
tradition.  . . . Irregular,”  says  Maclaren,  “is  a dangerous 
word  in  the  mouth  of  officialism.  ” 

A true  prophet  speaks  of  things  bigger  than  himself  and 
his  own  pet  peeves.  Some  claim  to  be  prophets  and  many 
even  sound  like  prophets  yet  are  wrapped  up  in  their  own 
small  program.  They  are  self-defensive.  They  speak  of 
themselves  rather  than  God.  Such  are  hurt  most,  not  when 
people  turn  from  God,  but  when  people  will  not  listen  to 
them. 

A true  prophet  preaches  both  punishment  and  promise. 
Pity  the  person  whose  prophecy  is  only  one  of  destruction. 
A true  prophet  speaks  of  repentance  and  also  restoration, 
of  the  punishment  of  the  evildoer  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  one  who  turns  to  God  from  wrong.  He  is  as  long  on 
God’s  grace  for  the  sinner  as  on  God's  hatred  of  the  sin. 

A true  prophet  proclaims  God’s  message  with  a bleeding 
heart  and  with  eyes  full  of  tears.  He  does  not  desire  to 
damn  or  destroy  others  but  to  draw  people  to  God  for 
repentance  and  new  life. 

A true  prophet  does  not  prophesy  to  provide  a following 
for  himself;  he  prophesies  God’s  truth  because  he  feels  he 


must  even  though  no  one  listens.  Too  many  today,  to  prove 
they  are  right,  must  organize  a group  against  other  groups. 
The  reason  for  existence  is  the  group’s  disagreement  with 
other  groups.  The  true  prophet  rises  beyond  this  and  speaks 
timeless  truth  to  all  who  will  listen. 

A true  prophet  is  least  concerned  about  his  own  glory  or 
lack  of  glory.  He  doesn’t  brag  about  his  backers  or  attack 
people  merely  because  they  oppose  him.  All  glory  goes  to 
God  and  he  knows  that  God  is  greater  than  all  his  adver- 
saries and  well  able  to  take  care  of  his  critics. — D. 


God's  Ways  and  Our  Ways 

Our  ways  are  not  God’s  ways  and  neither  are  our  thoughts 
His  thoughts.  How  often  this  is  demonstrated!  God  wants  the 
best  for  us  always.  Yet  we  seek  a different  way  to  arrive  at 
the  best.  God  desires  that  we  see  Him  in  His  ability  to  help 
us  at  all  times.  We  make  Him  small  and  imagine  we  can 
accomplish  great  things  of  ourselves. 

Notice  two  illustrations  which  struck  me  recently. 

One  day  Israel  decided  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a king 
like  the  other  nations.  God  was  OK,  but  they  couldn’t  see 
God.  They  wanted  a king  they  could  see.  So  God  gave  a 
king  who  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest  of  the 
people.  They  could  really  see  him.  But  he  was  a small 
man  at  heart  and  he  failed. 

Consider  next  the  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  The  peo- 
ple really  thought  they  were  accomplishing  great  things.  They 
built  that  tower  right  into  the  heavens.  And  when  they 
thought  they  had  about  arrived,  God  leaned  over  and  looked 
down.  Can  you  catch  the  irony?  He  looked  down  to  the 
plains  of  Shinar  to  see  what  the  people  were  doing.  And 
the  inference  is  that  it  was  so  far  down  He  could  hardly 
see  what  they  were  making. 

Are  we  any  different?  We  like  to  walk  by  sight  instead 
of  faith.  When  we  see  we  can  believe.  But  God  asks  us  to 
exercise  such  trust  in  Him  that  though  we  see  Him  not, 
yet  believing,  we  rejoice  and  are  content  to  continue  in  a 
calm  confidence.  We  want  some  great  leader  who  can  tell 
us  what  to  do  and  who  can  rally  our  forces.  But  we  are 
told  to  look  unto  Him  and  our  lives  shall  be  enlightened 
and  our  faces  will  not  be  ashamed. 

Then,  too,  we  like  to  think  that  we  can  reach  heaven  by 
our  own  programs,  planning,  and  procedures.  Not  that  we 
actually  down  deep  believe  that  our  salvation  is  through  such 
things.  No,  we  believe  that  salvation  is  through  Christ  alone. 
And  we  don’t  want  to  depreciate  the  importance  of  pro- 
grams and  proper  planning  and  procedures.  But  we  must  be- 
ware of  the  attitude  which  assumes  that  the  whole  job  de- 
pends on  us — that  if  the  mimeograph  paper  holds  out  we’ll 
bring  in  the  kingdom. 

God’s  way  now  as  always  is  for  us  to  commit  our  way  unto 
Him  so  that  His  way  is  our  way.  In  doing  this  we  shall  not 
assume  we  can  build  the  kingdom  ourselves.  Rather,  we  shall 
become  His  instruments  to  accomplish  His  purpose. — D. 
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What  Hope  for  Tomorrow? 

By  Levi  O.  Keidel,  Jr. 


“Granted,  our  racial  problem  began  with  the  slave  era.  It 
is  a problem  of  international  dimensions.  It  threatens  the 
future  of  our  society.  We  have  been  unfair  in  our  attitudes 
toward  Negroes.  But  what  can  I,  one  white  American,  a 
professing  Christian,  do  about  it?” 

Two  Alternatives 

There  are  but  two  alternatives.  One  is  to  neglect  the 
problem.  But  neglect  brought  us  to  our  present  point.  A 
cancer  which  is  not  removed  to  its  roots  will  eventually  de- 
stroy the  organ  in  which  it  lives.  Further  neglect  will  only 
press  us  more  irrevocably  toward  disaster. 

The  other  alternative  is  involvement.  This  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  we  believe  rational  intelligent  human 
beings  have  the  ability  to  learn  how  to  live  together.  If  we 
reckon  with  truth,  if  we  sacrifice,  the  trend  can  be  changed; 
the  chasm  can  be  closed.  The  Negro  can  share  in  America’s 
plenty,  and  stability  and  order  can  be  restored  to  our  society. 
This  is  the  course  reasonable  men  must  follow. 

Reason:  Christian  Duty 

But  Christians  have  a more  compelling  reason  for  involve- 
ment. They  profess  to  be  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  they 
dare  believe  the  only  solution  to  the  racial  crisis  is  inevitable 
catastrophe,  they  renounce  the  claims  of  the  Lord  they  pro- 
fess to  serve. 

Jesus  Christ  claimed  to  show  us  not  only  how  to  get  right 
with  God,  but  also  how  to  live  with  our  fellowman.  A 
member  of  the  upper  middle  class  of  Jesus’  day  asked  Him 
what  to  do  to  inherit  eternal  life.  Jesus  said  that  everything 
was  wrapped  up  in  two  commandments:  love  God  with  all 
your  heart,  soul,  and  mind;  and  love  your  neighbor  as  your- 
self. 


Levi  O.  Keidel,  Jr.,  went  to  Africa  in  1951.  He  established  a network  of  book- 
stores and  sellers  in  central  Congo,  and  founded  Tuyaya  Kunyi,  a Tshiluba  periodical, 
the  most  widely  circulated  vernacular  magazine  in  the  Congo.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  and  will  be  manager  of  Faith  and  Life  Bookstore  at  Newton, 
Kan.  This  is  the  fifth  in  a series  of  articles  which  are  planned  to  help  us  to  a 
Christian  understanding  of  the  American  race  problem. 


To  further  clarify  the  matter,  Jesus  told  the  story  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  who  bound  up  the  wounds  of  the  wayfaring 
stranger  left  beaten  up  by  a band  of  thieves  along  the  road- 
side. Jesus  thereby  made  it  abundantly  plain  that  our  neigh- 
bor is  any  fellow  human  being  who  needs  help. 

Healing  Love 

It’s  easy  to  love  other  people  when  I know  I’ll  get  some- 
thing out  of  it.  But  Jesus  consistently  taught  not  a self- 
serving  love,  but  a self-giving  love;  a love  which  loves  even 
when  it  is  rejected.  In  fact,  He  said  the  greatest  people  in 
heaven  will  be  those  who  have  served  most  humbly  in  self- 
giving love.  This  kind  of  love  has  the  potential  to  heal 
society. 

Anybody  seen  this  kind  of  love  around  lately? 

We  proudly  tout  our  love  for  God,  and  then  make  bland 
excuses  for  not  loving  our  neighbor.  And  this  superficial  con- 
cept of  Christian  discipleship  effectively  emasculates  the 
gospel,  rendering  it  powerless  as  a recreative  leavening  force 
in  society. 

This  condition  can  be  remedied  only  by  spiritual  renewal 
on  an  individual  basis.  This  means  sincere  repentance  to  God 
for  our  empty  meaningless  faith,  and  willfully  choosing  a new 
direction  guided  by  a different  set  of  values.  Otherwise,  our 
own  indictment  may  well  be  written  in  the  spiritual  that  says 
“Everybody  talkin’  bout  heab’n/  Ain’t  goin’  dere.” 

Reason:  Survival 

If  Christian  commitment  is  not  sufficient  motivation  for 
becoming  involved  in  our  current  racial  problem,  there  is  a 
less  noble  but  perhaps  more  tangible  reason:  survival. 

Militant  Negro  leaders  say,  “Whitey  won’t  be  moved  by 
an  appeal  to  Christian  conscience.  He  is  only  moved  by 
tragedy  and  violence.  He  always  puts  up  a traffic  warning 
signal  after  three  people  get  killed.  He  builds  a dike  after 
the  city  is  flooded.  He  started  the  American  Revolution  with 
riots.  Whenever  he  wants  a raise,  he  strikes  and  threatens 
violence.  We’re  getting  onto  the  white  man’s  wave  length. 
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We’ll  talk  the  only  language  he  understands.  Then  he’ll 
get  the  message.” 

Whitney  Young  of  the  Urban  League  has  said,  “There 
are  no  longer  militants  and  moderates  in  Negro  leadership. 
There  are  the  builders  and  the  burners;  those  within  and 
those  without  society.” 

James  W.  Cook  of  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company  has 
said  that  we  either  deal  with  the  problem  realistically  now, 
or  in  ten  years  there  will  be  nothing  left. 

Steps  to  Involvement 

If  you  are  convinced  you  must  become  involved,  here  are 
ways  to  start: 

1.  Accept  Negroes  as  human  beings;  people  who  love  and 
laugh  and  hurt  and  cry  just  as  you  do.  If  they  act  different 
from  us,  it  is  largely  because  of  the  centuries  of  degradation 
and  humiliation  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  Virtu- 
ally all  American  Negroes  suffer  to  varying  degrees  from  this 
debilitating  disease.  They  do  not  want  to  be  helped  by  hand- 
outs; they  want  help  toward  becoming  persons. 

"£he  vast  majority  of  them,  with  the  right  kind  of  help, 
can  become  productive  citizens  in  our  society.  Others  will 
have  to  be  taught  with  infinite  patience  what  they  must  do 
to  help  themselves.  A few  have  minds  so  broken  and  human 
spirits  so  destroyed  that  tragically,  they  are  probably  beyond 
the  point  of  rehabilitation. 

2.  Endeavor  to  inform  yourself  of  the  nature  of  our  racial 
crisis.  This  includes  becoming  acquainted  with  the  opinions 
of  those  with  whom  you  do  not  agree. 

Helpful  books  include:  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  (Bantam  Books,  QZ4237); 
Before  the  Mayflower  (Johnson,  Chicago;  and  Penguin); 
The  Negro  Mood  by  Lerone  Bennett  (Ballantine);  The  Souls 
of  Black  Folk  by  W.  E.  B.  Dubois  (Fawcett);  Black  Like  Me 
by  John  Howard  Griffin  (Signet  Books,  P2709);  The  Dark 
Ghetto  by  Kenneth  Clark  (Harper);  Why  We  Cant  Wait  by 
Martin  Luther  King  (Signet  Books,  P2476);  Where  Do  We 
Go  from  Here  by  Martin  Luther  King  (Harper);  Black  Power: 
The  Politics  of  Liberation  by  Stokely  Carmichael  (Random); 
and  The  Autobiography  of  Malcom  X (Grove). 

3.  Establish  and  develop  bridges  of  communication  with 
Negroes.  This  must  be  done  tactfully  and  in  a well-organ- 
ized manner  so  that  motives  are  clearly  understood. 

For  example,  establish  contact  with  a Negro  pastor,  and 
plan  for  exchange  visits  between  members  of  church  congre- 
gations. White  families  can  take  Negro  children  into  their 
homes  under  the  summer  fresh-air  prograpi,  and  give  every- 
body concerned  a valuable  learning  experience. 

Businessmen,  private  contractors,  and  manual  tradesmen 
can  accept  Negro  young  men  as  on-the-job  trainees.  What 
could  be  more  valuable  than  teaching  a Negro  man  carpentry, 
for  example?  Could  there  be  a better  way  to  make  a mean- 
ingful Christian  witness?  The  training  period  could  be  any- 
where from  a few  months  to  a year.  Anyone  interested  in 
exploring  this  possibility  may  write  to  Ed  Riddick,  Operation 
Breadbasket,  5352  S.  Maryland,  Chicago,  111. 

4.  Make  it  abundantly  clear  that  people  of  any  race  are 
welcome  in  our  community.  Open  housing  is  a sensitive 


and  complex  issue.  However,  our  ghettos  simply  cannot  for- 
ever contain  their  burgeoning  populations.  There  may  come 
the  need  for  resettling  population  from  the  cities;  and  this 
will  mean  absorbing  them  into  our  communities.  Residential 
areas  with  rigid  segregation  laws  are  simply  harboring  time 
bombs  in  their  basements.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  take  the 
risks  involved  in  integrating  our  living  in  an  orderly  fashion, 
we  are  simply  contributing  to  the  forces  which  someday  could 
destroy  all  we  have. 

5.  Urge  your  elected  government  officials  to  support  legis- 
lation which  will  accelerate  equality  in  our  society.  This 
should  be  done  at  every  level  of  government  which  affords 
an  opportunity. 

The  disturbing  findings  of  the  Riot  Commission  Report 
were  given  a cool  reception  by  leaders  of  our  national  gov- 
ernment. Their  attitude  reflects  the  apparent  apathy  of  their 
respective  constituencies.  We  who  elect  them  must  flood  them 
with  a volume  of  correspondence  which  will  shake  them 
from  their  lethargy. 

Indispensable  Ingredient 

The  most  crucial  ingredient  to  be  added  to  these  efforts 
is  genuine  sustained  Christian  compassion.  My  most  memor- 
able teacher  of  these  lessons  was  a Negro  boy  8,000  miles 
from  here. 

I found  him  on  my  Congo  doorstep  at  dusk  one  evening — 
a ragged  emaciated  anemic  weeping  boy  of  about  nine. 

“You  have  to  take  care  of  me,  white  man,”  he  sobbed. 
“My  mother  died  when  I was  a baby.  In  fighting  last  year, 
soldiers  killed  my  father;  they  shot  him  here  and  it  came  out 
here,”  he  gestured  under  his  armpits.  “They  threw  his 
body  onto  a heap  of  others  in  a truck  and  drove  away. 

“I  stayed  at  a mission  until  fighting  came  there  too;  then 
I brought  the  train  here  to  the  city.  But  police  won’t  let 
me  sleep  on  the  streets  at  night.  They  kick  me.  They  beat 
me.  They  stole  my  clothes.  I’ve  got  no  food.  I’m  ill.  White 
man,  if  you  don’t  give  me  a place  to  stay.  I’ll  die.” 

We  gave  him  a place.  We  fed  him,  clothed  him,  healed 
him.  I gave  him  work  to  do.  I tried  to  teach  him  some  sense 
of  responsibility,  but  it  was  a most  frustrating  task.  I scolded 
and  I spanked  until  my  patience  was  utterly  exhausted.  One 
evening  I told  my  wife,  “I’ve  reached  my  limit.  He’s  going 
back  onjto  the  street.” 

God  spoke  through  my  conscience,  “Do  you  want  Me  to 
treat  you  that  way?” 

“What  do  You  mean.  Lord?” 

“Do  you  want  Me  to  run  out  of  patience  with  you?” 

“Oh,  no,  Lord;  I wouldn’t  have  a chance.  I’m  bungling 
things  up  all  the  time.  You’ve  got  to  keep  loving  me.” 

“Then  keep  on  loving  that  boy.” 

It  is  only  by  means  of  such  one-way  compassion,  such  in- 
finitely patient  compassion,  that  God  is  able  to  win  and  con- 
trol the  rebel  human  heart.  Do  you  know  this  kind  of  com- 
passion? Only  as  we  have  experienced  it  personally  can  we 
project  it  to  others. 

And  the  measure  to  which  we  project  it  to  the  neediest 
members  of  our  society  may  well  determine  the  degree  of  our 
hope  for  tomorrow.  D 
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Helps  from  Hebrews-Part  5 


Who  Needs  a Priest? 


The  idea  of  priests  is  not  part  of  the  thinking  and  experi- 
ence of  most  of  us.  We  smile  at  the  attitude  of  the  man  told 
about  in  Judges  17.  Micah,  living  at  a time  when  everybody 
did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  made  an  image  out  of 
silver  previously  stolen  from  his  mother  and  set  up  a shrine. 
He  then  made  one  of  his  sons  a priest.  But  when  a wander- 
ing Levite  came  along,  Micah  prevailed  on  him  to  be  a 
private  priest.  Micah  was  happy.  He  said,  “Now  I know  that 
the  Lord  will  prosper  me,  because  I have  a Levite  as 
priest.” 

Most  religions  have  priests — and  the  trappings  that  go 
along  with  the  priestly  office.  Priests  tend  to  become  pro- 
fessional, being  accorded  status,  power,  and  support.  The 
primary  function  seems  to  be  to  patch  things  up  with 
Deity.  There’s  good  evidence  that  the  longing  to  be  right 
with  God  and  to  gain  access  to  Him  is  embedded  in  every 
human  heart.  The  longing  is  denied,  evaded,  and  escaped 
by  some,  but  guilt  and  emptiness  and  longing  still  haunt 
their  hearts. 

But  even  when  a man  sincerely  seeks  to  know  how  he  can 
be  free  to  stand  before  God,  he  encounters  insurmountable 
barriers — the  barriers  of  fear  and  sin.  Although  a man  has 
reason  enough  to  be  afraid  of  a holy  God,  the  real  culprit 
is  the  universal  sin  that  separates  man  and  God.  Ignorance, 
superstition,  and  perversion  also  keep  men  separated  from 
God. 

F very  body  Needs  a Priest 

Whether  he  knows  it  or  wants  it  that  way  or  not,  every 
man  must  have  a priest.  There  is  no  access  to  God  without 
someone  to  stand  in  between.  Minimizing  the  sin  won’t  do. 
Our  own  merits  don’t  reach.  We  have  nothing  to  bargain 
with.  We  have  no  leverage  on  heaven.  If  we  could  just  hire 
the  job  done — but  there  is  no  one  to  hire  and  the  second- 
hand relationship  wouldn’t  satisfy  anyway. 

A system  of  sacrifices  is  usually  associated  with  priests.  And 
along  with  the  sacrifices  we  find  a great  deal  of  ceremony. 
The  Old  Testament  system  made  a lot  of  to-do  about  priests 
and  priestly  ritual.  However,  when  it  came  to  gaining  access 
to  God,  the  system  had  several  serious  flaws.  The  priests’ 
own  sins  made  them  imperfect  bridges  to  God.  Proper  an- 


Ernest  D.  Martin,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  pastor  of  the  Midway  Mennonite  Church,  is 
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By  Ernest  D.  Martin 

cestry  and  ceremony  qualified  them  for  serving  as  priests. 
That  meant  that  the  kind  of  persons  they  were  made  no 
difference.  The  sacrifices  needed  to  be  made  over  and  over 
again,  and  came  to  be  understood  as  a human  way  of  appeas- 
ing God.  The  priests  died  off  and  new  ones  needed  to  be 
added  who  weren’t  any  better.  The  old  priesthood  simply 
was  not  adequate.  If  a man  is  going  to  get  through  to  God, 
he  needs  more  than  a human  priest. 

The  Priest  We  Need 

The  truth  about  Jesus  over  which  the  writer  to  the  He- 
brews got  the  most  excited  is  that  Jesus  is  the  perfect  High 
Priest.  The  whole  middle  part  of  the  letter  has  this  concept 
as  a center.  The  lines  of.  thought  he  developed  would  no 
doubt  have  made  much  more  sense  to  those  who  knew  how 
the  rabbis  thought  and  argued.  This  business  about  Melchize- 
dek  and  ‘a  high  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek”  is 
baffling  to  most  readers  of  Hebrews.  There  are  some  strange 
lines  of  proof  in  these  chapters.  However,  the  main  points 
can  be  fairly  easily  understood  and  their  tremendous  signifi- 
cance recognized. 

The  new  way  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  is  not  just  a 
different  way.  The  fact  that  a new  way,  a new  priest,  was 
provided  means  that  the  old  way  was  inadequate — not  just 
inferior,  but  totally  inadequate  to  provide  access  to  God.  The 
validity  of  the  old  way  was  only  in  its  anticipation  of  the  new 
and  perfect  way. 

The  reference  to  Melchizedek  was  a way  to  show  the 
weakness  of  the  old  way  and  the  superiority  of  the  new  way. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  of  the  most  help  to  list  the  factors  in 
which  Jesus  is  the  High  Priest  we  need. 

(a)  Jesus  did  not  need  to  make  sacrifice  for  Himself.  What’s 
so  important  about  that?  Would  you  go  to  a doctor  who  is 
dying  of  the  disease  you  want  him  to  cure  in  you? 

(b)  Jesus’  priesthood  was  not  dependent  on  genealogy  or 
ceremony,  but  on  His  unique  sonship  and  appointment  by 
God.  He  is  a person  worthy  of  access  to  God  in  His  own 
right. 

(c)  Jesus  doesn’t  need  to  repeat  the  sacrifice.  It  was  done 
right  the  first  time,  once  for  all.  That  is  proof  that  He  is 
the  perfect  High  Priest. 

(d)  Jesus  can  be  a sympathetic  High  Priest  because  He 
experienced  life  as  a man.  He  is  able  to  “deal  gently  with 
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the  ignorant  and  wayward.”  He  is  able  to  represent  us  and 
our  need  adequately. 

(e)  Since  Jesus  is  also  God,  He  has  access  to  the  Father. 
He  is  all  we  could  ask  and  more.  He  is  holy,  blameless, 
unstained  with  sin,  able  to  enter  into  the  presence  of  God. 

(f)  The  High  Priest  Jesus  is  alive  now.  There  is  no  need 
to  replace  Him.  He  is  therefore  the  author  of  eternal  sal- 
vation. Since  He  is  alive,  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost. 
He  didn’t  enter  a tabernacle  on  earth;  He  entered  heaven. 
His  continuing  presence  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father 
assures  a continuing  intercession  through  the  merits  of  His 
death. 

(g)  Jesus  was  both  Priest  and  victim.  He  didn’t  offer  a 
sacrifice  of  bulls  and  goats;  He  gave  Himself.  He  is  the  Lamb 
who  offered  up  Himself  on  our  behalf.  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
took  the  initiative  and  bore  the  cost  of  our  peace. 

So  much  preacher  talk,  you  say?  Maybe  it  is  to  some  peo- 


ple. But  it  isn’t  to  anyone  who  knows  he  is  not  right 
with  God,  who  knows  the  crushing  pain  of  guilt  and  fear. 
It’s  glorious  good  news  to  anyone  who  knows  he  must  have 
a Mediator  if  he  is  ever  to  be  free  to  come  before  God. 

I need  a way  to  get  through  to  my  God; 

But  no  space  flight  even  comes  close. 

I need  to  know  His  smiling  favor; 

But  no  banker  can  make  a deal. 

I need  a bridge  to  get  me  to  Him; 

But  I have  nothing  to  build  it  with. 

I need  someone  to  get  me  pardoned; 

But  no  lawyer  will  take  my  case  before  God. 

I need  a priest  to  bring  me  near  to  God; 

And  Jesus  alone  is  that  Priest, 

The  sure  anchor  for  my  soul. 

(To  be  read  with  Heb.  5:1-10;  7:23—8:7;  9:24—10: 18)  □ 


A Modern  Miracle 

By  Victor  A.  Dorsch 


A look  in  retrospect  can  be  dangerous,  since  human  nature 
tends  to  become  inflated  when  it  reviews  its  accomplishments. 

When  we  came  to  Somalia  in  November  1956,  we  desired 
to  share  the  message  of  full  forgiveness  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
with  a people  steeped  in  the  traditions  and  prejudices  of  the 
Muslim  religion.  Orie  Miller  told  us  that  we  were  going  to  a 
difficult  field  and  that  we  could  work  all  our  lives  among 
these  people  without  seeing  any  fruit.  He  was  preparing  us 
for  a situation  which  other  missionaries  in  Muslim  lands  have 
experienced. 

We  laid  ambitious  plans  as  to  how  we  could  best  proclaim 
this  message.  We  carried  on  an  extensive  program  of  village 
visitation  and  held  outdoor  meetings  in  the  villages  across  the 
river.  We  distributed  Christian  literature  to  those  who  could 
read.  We  conducted  children’s  meetings  where  we  had  the 
opportunity  and  invited  people  to  come  to  Jesus.  But  we 
learned  that  our  thoughts  and  plans  were  not  alwavs  God’s 
way  of  working  as  we  saw  all  these  conventional  wavs  of 
witnessing  being  frustrated  and  brought  to  nothing. 

In  1962  God  allowed  all  our  activities  to  come  to  a halt. 
For  four  months  all  of  us  workers  had  plenty  of  time  to  think. 
In  this  time  we  realized  that  simply  being  a true  disciple  of 
Jesus  in  all  of  life  was  just  as  important  as  an  energetic 
evangelistic  program.  We  learned  that  church  building  was 
His  work,  not  ours,  and  that  His  wavs  are  beyond  our  com- 
prehension. 

We  would  not  have  chosen  this  way  of  witnessing  had  we 
not  been  forced  into  it.  It  is  a greater  task  to  be  genuinely 
Christian  in  all  of  life,  to  ask  for  forgiveness  for  a sudden  out- 
burst of  anger  or  for  words  unfitly  spoken.  Can  the  message 

Victor  A.  Dorsch  is  a missionary  to  Somalia  under  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
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of  forgiveness  take  root  if  it  is  not  demonstrated  in  the  life  of 
the  proclaimer? 

We  have  seen  the  Word  bear  fruit  and  accomplish  that  for 
which  it  has  been  sent.  It  is  a joy  to  teach  those  whom  God 
sends  and  to  see  them  respond  to  the  truth.  Not  all  who 
come  for  Bible  study  accept  Jesus  as  Savior,  but  the  seed  has 
been  sown  and  we  leave  the  harvest  to  the  Lord.  We  see 
hungry  students  come  to  study  the  Word;  those  who  respond 
to  its  message  have  changed  lives  and  a song  in  their  hearts. 

Although  our  faith  has  been  tried  many  times,  discourage- 
ments have  come,  and  doubts  have  buffeted  us,  we  sense  the 
reassurance  of  His  peace  and  the  deep  joy  of  being  His  chil- 
dren. 

Attitudes  in  the  community  as  well  as  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  changed  over  the  years  from  open  opposition  to 
passivity,  and  there  are  now  those  who  will  rise  up  to  the 
defense  of  the  mission.  It  has  been  most  humbling  to  see  Sa- 
tan’s attacks  frustrated.  Truly  this  is  the  work  of  God,  for  we 
ourselves  could  have  done  nothing  to  bring  this  change  about. 

God  is  raising  up  a people  which  ‘‘shall  be  to  the  Lord  for 
a name,  for  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  off” 
(Is.  55:I3b).  The  church  here  is  becoming  aware  of  itself.  On 
all  stations  there  is  a nucleus  of  believers  who  have  organ- 
ized local  councils.  These  local  congregations  have  requested 
a broader  organization  with  a constitution  as  a guide  to  the 
life  of  the  believer  group.  Our  brethren  have  vision  and  fore- 
sight; to  see  them  grapple  with  church  matters  is  most  heart- 
ening. 

All  this  growth  has  taken  place  within  a decade.  We  are 
rebuked  because  of  our  lack  of  faith  and  vision.  We  are  see- 
ing a modem  miracle,  and  we  give  God  all  the  praise  and 
glory.  □ 
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chaplaincy,  5 percent  will  take  postgradu- 
ate study,  and  10  percent  will  assume  spe- 
cial ministries. 


Items  and  Comments 


Dr.  Martyn  Llovd-Jones,  a leading  British 
evangelical,  is  retiring  as  pastor  of  West- 
minster Chapel  after  30  years  at  the  his- 
toric Congregational  preaching  station  in 
central  London. 

He  said  his  ministry  at  Westminster  had 
caused  him  to  reject  invitations  from  many 
countries  to  lecture  at  colleges  and  semi- 
naries and  to  address  church  conferences. 

“But,  and  perhaps  most  important  of 
all,”  he  said,  “it  has  meant  that  I have 
only  been  able  to  publish  but  little  of  what 
I have  preached  at  Westminster.  Great  pres- 
sure has  been  brought  to  bear  on  me  to 
publish  more,  and  recently  increasing  pres- 
sure to  write  some  account  of  my  spiritual 
pilgrimage.  ...” 

• • o 

U.S.  theological  schools  must  launch  an 
aggressive  program  to  enlist  and  train  Negro 
clergymen  and  assist  Negro  ministerial  stu- 
dents, Dr.  C.  Shelby  Rooks  told  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Theological  Schools. 

Dr.  Rooks,  executive  director  of  the  Fund 
for  Theological  Education,  Princeton,  N.J., 
spoke  during  the  closing  sessions  of  the 
association’s  biennial  meeting  at  Concordia 
Seminary. 

The  prominent  Negro  clergyman  was  pas- 
tor of  Washington’s  Lincoln  Congregational 
Temple  until  he  assumed  his  present  post 
in  1960. 

“Nearly  every  major  denomination  has 
now  set  aside  funds  for  meeting  urban  prob- 
lems, and  many  seminaries  have  funds  at 
their  disposal  which  could  be  used  in  this 
imperative  task,”  he  said.  “There  is  no 
more  imperative  need  in  America  than  the 
need  for  competent  black  leadership  in  the 
churches,  and  it  is  to  this  need  that  the 
seminaries  must  address  themselves  in  a 
conclusive  way.” 

© © o 

Dr.  H.  Franklin  Paschall,  outgoing  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
has  urged  Christians  to  face  the  “bad  news” 
of  the  day  honestly,  but  never  to  forget  the 
“good  news”  of  the  gospel. 

“Bad  news  is  a reality,”  Dr.  Paschall 
said.  “It  will  not  go  away  by  our  ignoring 
it  or  pretending  it  does  not  exist.  Let  us 

face  it  honestly  and  confess  that  we  as 

Christians  have  been  responsible  for  at 

least  some  of  the  bad  news  in  the 
world.  . . . 

“But  let  us  refuse  to  be  drowned  in  the 
sea  of  existential  despair.  We  have  good 
news  for  today’s  world.  ” 

Dr.  Paschall  said  that  he  had  joined  the 
contemporary  cry  to  “break  out  beyond  the 
church  and  witness  in  the  world,”  but  noted 


a distinction  between  “breaking  out  beyond 
the  church  and  breaking  away  from  the 
church. 

“The  church  is  in  the  world  but  the 
world  is  not  the  church,”  he  said.  “The 
Holy  Spirit  came  unto  the  church  in  order 
that  He,  through  the  church,  may  convict 
the  world  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judg- 
ment.” 

© o o 

A plan  to  charge  churches  and  other  tax- 
exempt  institutions  for  water  and  other  city 
services  is  being  considered  by  the  Lindsay 
administration. 

This  was  disclosed  by  Budget  Director 
Frederich  O’R.  Hayes  who  noted  that  about 
one  third  of  real  property  in  New  York 
City  is  tax-exempt. 

Mr.  Hayes  indicated  that  a charge  is 
being  considered  for  water,  garbage  removal, 
sewerage,  and  certain  other  direct  services. 

“I  think  there  is  an  increasing  belief,” 
he  said,  “that  the  volume  of  exempt  prop- 
erty really  merits  an  approach  of  this  kind.” 

o e © 

Suppose  evangelicals  are  right  in  criticizing 
the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  for  his 
liberal  theology.  What  most  evangelicals  do 
not  know,  however,  is  that  several  ortho- 
dox seminaries  would  not  permit  King  to  en- 
roll as  a student  because  he  was  a Negro.  If 
they  had  accepted  him,  he  might  have  been 
an  evangelical  instead  of  liberal. 

© o o 

America’s  current  best-selling  religious 
book,  The  Taste  of  New  Wine,  by  Keith 
Miller,  has  now  passed  the  quarter-million 
mark  in  sales.  Published  in  1966  by 
Word  Books,  the  book  has  continued  to 
grow  in  popularity.  The  Taste  of  New 
Wine  is  an  account  of  Mr.  Miller’s  own 
struggle  to  come  to  grips  with  a mean- 
ingful Christian  life  in  the  context  of 
modern  society. 

The  California  Baptist  Theological  Sem- 
inary announced  in  Covina,  Calif.,  that  the 
majority  of  its  1968  graduating  class  will 
enter  local  church  ministries. 

The  seminary  has  now  federated  with 
Berkeley  Baptist  Divinity  School  to  become 
The  American  Baptist  Seminary  of  the 
West. 

President  C.  Adrian  Heaton  said  that 
50  percent  of  this  year’s  graduating  class  will 
become  pastors  and  15  percent,  associate 
pastors. 

Ten  percent,  he  said,  will  become  mis- 
sionaries, 5 percent  will  go  into  Christian 
education,  5 percent  to  the  hospital 


Pennsylvania’s  House  of  Representatives, 
by  a vote  of  105  to  80,  has  approved 
state  aid  for  parochial  and  private  schools 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  measure,  carrying  an 
appropriation  of  $27,000,000  for  the  first 
school  year,  was  backed  by  the  Catholic 
bishops  but  vigorously  opposed  by  Prot- 
estant groups  and  public  school  adminis- 
trators. 


Evangelist  Billy  Graham,  acknowledging 
the  support  Roman  Catholics  have  given  to 
his  crusades,  declared  in  San  Antonio  that 
Catholics  and  Protestants  are  not  prepared 
for  “organic  union.  " 

At  a press  conference  during  his  crusade 
in  this  Texas  city,  Mr.  Graham  discussed  a 
wide  range  of  subjects.  He  was  introduced  to 
newsmen  by  the  Reverend  Buckner  Fanning, 
pastor  of  Trinity  Baptist  Church. 

“There  is  a new  climate  of  understanding 
and  dialogue  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics,”  Mr.  Graham  declared.  “I  am 
much  closer  to  Catholic  theology  than  I am 
to  the  extreme  liberal  theology  of  some 
Protestants.  But  from  opinions  that  I hear 
expressed  during  my  travels,  I’d  say  that 
Catholics  are  not  ready  for  organic  union 
and  neither  are  we.  And  when  I say  we,  I 
mean  Protestants.” 

During  the  press  conference,  Mr.  Graham 
expressed  his  views  on  church  union  in  the 
new  era  of  ecumenism. 

“I  don’t  think  we  have  to  all  unite  and 
be  one  big  church  to  do  the  work  of  God,” 
he  said,  “but  there  are  areas  where  we  can 
cooperate.” 

Mr.  Graham  said  the  Catholic  Church  has 
given  “tremendous  cooperation”  in  areas 
where  he  had  held  crusades  and  added: 

“A  great  part  of  our  support  today  comes 
from  Catholics.  We  never  hold  a crusade 
now  without  priests  and  nuns  being  much 
in  evidence  in  the  audience.  ” 


The  possibility  of  individual  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologians  joining  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Church- 
es will  be  discussed  during  the  WCC’s 
Fourth  General  Assembly  in  Uppsala,  Swe- 
den, Bishop  Jan  Willebrands  said  in  Vatican 
City. 

The  bishop,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Vati- 
can Secretariat  for  Christian  Unity,  said  that 
Pope  Paul  VI  has  agreed  to  permit  such 
membership. 

Although  it  will  not  involve  formal  mem- 
bership of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  WCC 
or  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  he  said, 
such  a step  will  mark  a “new  and  dynamic 
stage”  in  cooperation  between  the  church 
and  the  WCC. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Elections  Held  at 
Annual  Meeting 


Volunteers  Needed 

Thousands  of  civilian  Biafrans  were  killed 
during  the  past  months  in  a desperate  at- 
tempt to  secede  from  the  Federal  Military 
Government  of  Nigeria.  As  federal  troops 
continue  to  tighten  their  stranglehold  on 
Biafran  territory,  it  appears  now  that  more 
people  are  likely  to  die  from  starvation  than 
from  bombings. 

Transportation  problems  and  security 
have  hindered  an  efficient  relief  effort  by 
international  agencies.  Biafrans  compound 
the  problem  by  rejecting  aid  by  way  of  fed- 
eral Nigeria  partly  for  fear  of  poisoned  food. 

An  estimated  600,000  Ibos  fled  when  Port 
Harcourt  fell  to  federal  Nigerian  troops. 
These,  plus  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Ibos  who  had  arrived  earlier  in  the  Eastern 
Region  from  other  federally  controlled  ter- 
ritories, create  a most  tragic  situation  today. 
The  Refugee  Relief  Committee  of  the 
Churches  in  Biafra  already  has  six  teams 
doing  medical  work  among  refugees,  but 
more  are  needed. 

The  Christian  Council  of  Nigeria  is  re- 
cruiting teams  to  serve  Ibo  and  other  tribes 
in  those  parts  of  Biafra  now  under  federal 
control.  MCC  is  attempting  to  recruit  an 
emergency  team  consisting  of  a doctor,  two 
nurses,  one  relief  coordinator  and  a Paxman 
for  maintenance  and  bookkeeping.  The  nurs- 
es have  been  secured  but  the  remainder 
of  the  team  needs  to  be  found  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  team  must  be  mobile  and  will 
experience  extremely  difficult  circumstances 
at  times.  Interested  persons  should  contact 
MCC,  Akron,  Pa.  17501,  immediately. 

Six  planes  were  chartered  by  the  various 
international  relief  agencies  to  carry  med- 
icines, bandages,  food,  and  personnel  do- 
nated by  the  churches  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  More  recently,  hundreds  of  tons 
of  high  protein  relief  foods  such  as  powder- 
ed milk  and  dried  fish  have  been  unloaded 
at  the  Spanish  island  of  Fernando  Po  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  60  miles  from  the  Nigerian 
coast.  Small  chartered  planes  airlift  food  and 
medical  supplies  nightly  from  this  island  into 
Biafra. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  after 
consulting  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  is  allocating  $10,000  to  airlift  food 
from  Fernando  Po  to  Biafra.  MCC  (Canada) 
will  raise  a share  of  this  grant.  The  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  with  workers  in 
Biafra,  has  already  made  $15,000  in  funds 
available  ( Gospel  Herald,  July  23).  This 
money  is  being  channeled  through  Church 
World  Service  which  arranges  for  the  air- 
lifts. Each  flight  carries  10  tons  and  costs 


for  Biafran  Relief 

approximately  $3,000.  Distribution  of  food  in 
Biafran  territory  behind  war  lines  will  be 
supervised  by  the  Refugee  Relief  Committee 
of  the  Churches  in  Biafra. 

Contributions  for  emergency  relief  in 
Biafra  may  be  sent  to  MCC,  21  South  12th 
Street,  Akron,  Pa.  17501,  or  to  MCC 
(Canada),  607  Paris  Building,  259  Portage 
Avenue,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  or  through  regular 
conference  relief  channels. 

Recordings  Available  of 
Mission  '68 

Tape  recordings  of  all  public  sessions  at 
Mission  ’68,  July  4-6,  are  being  made  avail- 
able directly  from  Sanford  Swartzendruber, 
1720  S.  13th  Street,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 
The  speakers  with  topics  presented  at  each 
recorded  session  are  listed  below. 

Thursday  afternoon:  “God  Loves  in 

Judging” — Harold  P.  Dyck,  Hesston,  Kan.; 
Mrs.  John  Beachy,  Bihar,  India;  Lorie  C. 
Gooding,  Killbuck,  Ohio;  and  David  Shenk, 
Somalia. 

Thursday  evening:  “God  Loves  in  Grace” 
— Erland  Waltner,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Friday  afternoon:  “God’s  Love  Builds  in 
Our  Homes” — Ernest  and  Mary  Smucker, 
Goshen,  Ind.;  Rufus  and  Tom  Jutzi,  Pres- 
ton, Ont.;  Mrs.  Dean  Nafziger,  Hopedale, 
111.;  and  Virgil  Vogt,  Chicago,  111. 

Friday  evening:  “God’s  Love  Builds 

Through  His  Church” — Mrs.  Lee  Lowery, 
Saginaw,  Mich.;  Stanley  Friesen,  Accra, 
Ghana;  and  David  Shank  (main  address), 
Rixensart,  Belgium. 

Saturday  morning:  “God’s  Love  Builds 
Through  Our  Homes” — Charles  A.  Burk- 
holder, Elkhart,  Ind.;  Mrs.  Doris  Kramer, 
St.  Jacobs,  Ont.;  Mrs.  Marion  Lehman, 
Goshen,  Ind.;  and  J.  Mark  Stauffer,  Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

Saturday  afternoon:  “God’s  Love  Builds 
Through  Us  in  Our  Communities” — Ronald 
Smucker,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Ray  Horst, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Saturday  evening:  “God’s  Love  Builds 
in  the  Inner  City” — John  I Smucker,  Bronx, 
N.Y.  “God’s  Love  Builds  in  His  World” — 
James  D.  Kratz,  Elkhart,  Ind.  “Missionary 
Consecration  Service” — John  H.  Mosemann, 
Goshen,  Ind. 

Each  recording  costs  $4.25  per  session 
(no  COD’s),  which  includes  postage  any- 
where in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  In 
addition  to  specifying  which  session(s)  you 
desire,  please  be  sure  to  include  your 
name,  complete  address,  and  zip  code. 


John  H.  Mosemann,  Goshen,  Ind.,  was 
reelected  president  of  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  for  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  dur- 
ing the  Friday,  July  5,  business  session  at 
Mission  ’68,  Kidron,  Ohio.  Mosemann  has 
held  this  chief  executive  position  for  nearly 
two  decades. 

Ernest  Bennett  was  also  reelected  secre- 
tary, responsible  for  the  general  coordination 
of  Board  program. 

New  members  elected  to  the  Board  execu- 
tive committee  are  Laurence  Horst,  Evans- 
ton, III,  pastor  of  the  Evanston  Mennonite 
Church;  and  Donald  Yoder,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
Southwest  Conference  overseer. 

Election  returns  also  revealed  Newton 
Gingrich,  Tavistock,  Ont.;  Laban  Peachey, 
Hesston,  Kan.;  and  Lloyd  Weaver,  Jr.,  as 
newly  installed  members  of  the  Board  per- 
sonnel committee. 

1968-69  member-at-large  appointees 
include  Norman  Derstine,  Eureka,  111.; 
Laurence  Horst,  Evanston,  111.;  James  C. 
Longacre,  Pennsburg,  Pa.;  and  Lewis  Strite, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 


The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’  reelected 
president  John  H.  Mosemann  chats  with  Rob- 
ert and  Lois  Witmer,  missionaries  to  France. 


College  Preview  and  Music 
Weeks  Attract  Youth 

One  hundred  and  thirty-six  high  school 
pupils  converged  on  the  Goshen  College 
campus  late  last  month  in  two  special  pro- 
grams designed  to  acquaint  prospective  col- 
lege students  with  college  life. 

Eighty  pupils  from  seven  states  who  will 
be  high  school  seniors  this  fall  enrolled  in 
the  annual  College  Preview.  During  this 
week-long  event,  they  took  part  in  work- 
shops under  the  guidance  of  Goshen  College 
professors,  attended  college  classes,  and 
received  aptitude  tests  and  orientation 
briefings,  as  well  as  enjoyed  a variety  of 
recreational  activities. 
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(Old)  Mennonite  personnel  who  attended  the  June  18  to  July  2 MCC  orientation.  Front  row: 
Donald  Culp,  Naomi  Oberholtzer,  Dale  and  Sally  Rohrer.  Second  row:  John  Yoder,  Lester 
Schlegel,  Glenn  Smucker,  and  Melvin  Janzen. 


Ten  Enter  MCC  Service 


Pax  volunteers  and  persons  beginning 
work  in  Akron  constituted  the  majority  of 
individuals  attending  MCC  orientation  school 
in  June. 

Donald  Culp,  Goshen,  Ind.,  will  engage 
in  rural  development  and  agriculture  work 
in  Bolivia  for  27  months.  Culp  graduated 
from  New  Paris  High  School  and  attended 
Sam’s  Technical  Institute,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
He  is  a member  of  the  South  Main  Street 
Church,  Goshen. 

Having  completed  two  years  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  J. 
Robert  Herr,  Jr.,  began  a two-year  assign- 
ment in  Paris,  France,  as  a construction 
worker.  He  is  a member  of  the  Bart  Men- 
nonite Church,  Paradise,  Pa. 

J.  Melvin  Janzen,  a 1968  graduate  of 
Hesston  (Kan.)  College,  volunteered  for  a 
27-month  construction  assignment  in  the 
Congo.  Janzen  is  a member  of  the  Chicago 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

A member  of  the  Blainsport  Mennonite 
Church,  Reinholds,  Pa.,  Naomi  Oberholtzer 
of  Stevens,  Pa.,  accepted  a one-year  nurs- 
ing assignment  in  Newfoundland.  She  re- 
ceived her  medical  training  from  Wilming- 
ton (Del.)  General  Hospital. 

Dale  and  Sally  Rohrer,  Kinzers,  Pa.,  be- 
gan two  years  of  service  at  the  Public 
Welfare  Training  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Stumptown  Menno- 
nite Church,  Bird  in  Hand,  and  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Old  Road  Mennonite  Church, 
Gap. 

Lester  Schlegel,  Shickley,  Neb.,  will  go 
directly  to  the  Congo  for  three  months  of 
language  study  before  beginning  a two-year 
agricultural  assignment  there.  Schlegel  grad- 
uated from  Hesston  (Kan.)  College  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church, 


Shickley. 

After  three  months  of  language  study, 
Joseph  Shetler,  Goshen,  Ind.,  will  begin 
two  years  of  agricultural  work  in  the  Congo. 
Shetler  is  a member  of  the  Beachy  Amish 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen. 

Glenn  Smucker,  a 1968  sociology  major 
of  Goshen  (Ind.)  College,  will  engage  in 
community  development  and  relief  work  in 
Haiti  for  two  years.  Smucker  is  affiliated 
with  the  Mennonite  Church. 

John  Yoder,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  began 
a two-year  Voluntary  Service  assignment  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Yoder  holds  an  MA  degree 
in  English  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  is  a member  of  the  North  Lima  (Ohio) 
Mennonite  Church. 

Committee  Maps 
Omaha  Strategy 

Officials  from  the  Iowa-Nebraska  Con- 
ference, three  administrators  from  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  local  committee 
representatives,  and  interested  community 
people  attended  a July  16,  17  meeting  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  to  evaluate  the  work  of  the 
Northside  Chapel  and  the  Voluntary  Service 
unit  located  in  that  city. 

July  16  was  spent  in  examining  the 
church  and  unit’s  present  involvements, 
which  include  regular  Bible  studies,  recrea- 
tion, and  club  work  with  the  focus  on  young 
people.  Presently  two  single  VS  girls  are 
engaged  in  child  care  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  Koontz  Park  Council. 

Priorities  in  future  programming  high- 
lighted the  July  17  sessions,  with  the  de- 
cision made  that  activities  involving  com- 
munity outreach  should  head  the  list — North- 
side’s  Sunday  worship  services,  and  the  VS 


unit’s  youth  ministry  and  child  care  opera- 
tions. The  unit  would  also  like  to  get 
involved  in  occupational  counseling  should 
a trained  VS-er  enter  the  program. 

Pending  approval  during  the  upcoming 
Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting, 
Northside  Chapel  will  launch  a building 
program  to  construct  a youth  center  to 
amplify  present  church  and  unit  ministry 
efforts  in  this  area. 

Morris  Stauffer,  pastor  of  Northside 
Chapel,  noted  that  a married  program  di- 
rector couple  will  be  needed  in  Omaha  as  of 
Aug.  1.  Other  opportunities  awaiting  po- 
tential VS-ers  include  serving  as  orderlies 
at  Immanuel  Hospital,  working  at  the  day 
care  center,  community  health  nursing,  and 
teaching  at  Horace  Mann  Junior  High 
School. 

“The  work  in  Omaha  is  only  a year  old,’’ 
said  VS  administrator  Gene  Yoder.  “I  feel 
much  more  optimistic  about  the  program 
now  than  ever  before.  With  the  unlimited 
opportunities  in  this  transitional  interracial 
neighborhood,  I hope  to  see  the  VS  unit 
and  church  become  more  intensely  involved 
in  the  coming  year.” 

Friendship  Flat— 

In  Retrospect  and  Prospect 

More  than  a year  has  passed  since  Friend- 
ship Flat  became  a part  of  Washington, 
D.C.’s  inner  city.  During  this  time  we  have 
used  dozens  of  ping-pong  balls,  volunteered 
hundreds  of  hours  of  staff  time,  and  suffer- 
ed some  broken  windows  and  shattered 
spirits  at  times. 

The  program  during  the  past  year  has 
included  ping-pong,  caroms,  box  hockey  and 
other  sports,  arts  and  crafts,  a game  fair, 
a tournament,  storytime,  teen  talk-it-over 
time,  Sunday  school,  and  educational-recrea- 
tional trips.  Some  of  these  continue  to  exist; 
others  have  been  discontinued.  Any  city 
program  must  include  the  dynamic  of  flexi- 
bility to  meet  changing  needs  and  to  stimu- 


Mrs.  Robert  Wert  and  son  Donnie  prepare  the 
noon  meal  at  Friendship  Flat. 
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late  interest. 

This  summer  our  staff  of  seven  adults 
anticipates  moving  toward  more  and  deeper 
personal  relationships.  We  plan  to  include 
bicycle  hikes,  overnight  camp-outs,  educa- 
tional sight-seeing  trips,  forming  a children’s 
chorus,  arts  and  crafts,  baseball,  basketball, 
sewing  and  cooking  classes,  and  mothers’ 
meetings  in  our  program.  We  expect  to 
send  at  least  40  young  people  to  Camp 
Black  Rock.  We  will  give  out  75  Heart  to 
Heart  family  packets  and  sponsor  a com- 
munity bake  sale.  These  activities  will 


It  was  a great  day  for  the  Mennonite 
church  at  Durg,  M.P.,  India,  on  July  7, 
1968,  when  Dr.  Young  Kun  Liu,  48,  a den- 
tal surgeon  of  the  town,  was  received  by 
baptism  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Liu,  a Chinese  by  birth,  is  now  an 
Indian  by  citizenship.  He  is  the  only  dental 
surgeon  in  this  district  city.  His  wife  and 
nine  children  are  still  unbaptized,  but  Dr. 
Liu  expects  that  with  much  prayer  and  in- 
tercession on  their  behalf  they  may  soon 
turn  to  Christ. 

The  Liu  family  moved  to  the  city  of  Durg 
in  1959.  During  the  Chinese-Indian  war 
in  1962  the  family  was  served  notice  to 
leave  the  country  within  30  days.  When  the 
day  of  departure  came,  Liu  didn’t  know 
where  to  go  with  his  large  family  or  to 
whom  he  could  turn  for  counsel.  He  went 
to  the  mission  house  and  contacted  the  pas- 
tor, I.  Joseph.  Dr.  Liu  remained  speechless 
for  over  an  hour,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 

Finally,  pastor  Joseph  felt  both  should 
kneel  down  and  pray  and  open  their  hearts 
before  God.  Dr.  Liu  became  heavily  burden- 
ed, but  after  an  hour  of  prayer  on  their 
knees  they  felt  relaxed.  Dr.  Liu  felt  inner 
compulsion  to  become  a Christian  immediate- 
ly. Bro.  Joseph  counseled  patience. 

Through  the  past  four  years  there  have 
been  prayers  and  intercessions  continually, 
and  Dr.  Liu  began  attending  the  Sunday 
services  at  the  Mennonite  church  in  Durg. 
All  this  time  he  felt  fully  assured  of  salva- 
tion in  Christ,  but  waited  for  his  baptism. 
Meanwhile,  pastor  Joseph  was  waiting  for 
the  voluntary  response  of  Dr.  Liu  for  bap- 
tism rather  than  forcing  the  issue  on  him. 
One  Sunday  both  had  courage  to  ask  each 
other  about  the  whole  matter.  July  7 was 
the  date  fixed  for  the  doctor’s  baptism. 

At  the  invitation  of  pastor  Joseph,  I at- 
tended the  worship  services  at  the  Durg 
Mennonite  Church  on  July  7 to  preach  and 
baptize  Dr.  Liu. 

He  is  the  firstfruit  among  the  foreign- 
born  in  this  district  but  a true  brother  in 
Christ.  He  gave  a wonderful  testimony  after 
his  baptism,  with  joy  and  inner  peace  on 
his  face.  The  whole  church  rejoiced  with 
him  and  gave  him  their  assurance  for 
prayers  and  full  acceptance. 


touch  lives  from  age  five  through  adult. 

Rewards  are  difficult  to  measure,  because 
the  evidence  of  growth  in  the  lives  we  con- 
tact often  escapes  our  gaze.  However,  the 
art  of  working  and  playing  together  is  im- 
proving. Growth  in  Christlikeness  is  es- 
pecially difficult  for  city  kids,  but  we  are 
praying  for  this  breakthrough. 

Join  us  in  prayer  that  this  concentrated 
effort  to  share  love,  understanding,  and 
friendship  in  Washington  might  result  in 
lives  being  remolded  into  the  image  of  Jesus 
Christ. — Robert  Wert. 


In  this  way  Dr.  Liu  became  the  only 
Mennonite  dental  surgeon  of  this  area,  an 
active  layman  with  a good  witness  for  Christ. 

Please  pray  for  him  and  his  family,  pastor 
I.  Joseph,  and  the  Durg  Mennonite  Church. 
God  is  His  own  evangelist,  still  busy  in 
the  work  of  reconciliation. — P.  J.  Malagar, 
Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India. 


Roy  Martin,  son  of  David  H.  (deceased)  and 
Mary  W.  Martin  of  New  Holland,  Pa.,  joined 
the  Information  Services  department  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  on  July  15.  He 
will  assist  in  the  production  of  audiovisuals  for 
the  Board.  One  of  his  first  assignments  is  serv- 
ing as  cinematographer  for  a film  featuring 
Voluntary  Service  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Gen- 
eral and  Eastern  Mission  Boards. 

Martin  attended  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
and  graduated  in  196S  from  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Art  with  a BFA  degree  in  motion 
picture  photography.  He  is  a member  of  the 
New  Holland  Mennonite  Church. 


Reimer  Addresses  Youth 

Vernon  Reimer,  MCC  director  in  India, 
recently  addressed  the  150  participants  at 
the  Fourth  Annual  Mennonite  Christian 
Service  Fellowship  of  India  Youth  Camp  and 
Retreat. 

Reimer  laid  the  foundation  for  the  camp 
theme,  “Growing  in  Christian  Life  and 
Service,”  by  delivering  speeches  concern- 


ing peace. 

The  campers  studied  the  first  epistle  of 
John,  listened  to  lectures,  and  sang  songs 
in  various  languages.  Each  evening  women 
cleaned  the  campus  while  the  men  spread 
dirt  on  the  main  approach  road  from  the 
mission  house  to  the  town.  This  work  was 
geared  to  coincide  with  the  work  camp 
theme. 

The  four-day  camp  was  held  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Brethren  in  Christ  Mission 
and  the  churches  at  Banmankhi,  Bihar, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Mennonite  Chris- 
tian Service  Fellowship  of  India. 

Assembly  Youth 
Condemn  Vietnam  War 

A forceful  resolution  against  the  fighting 
in  Vietnam  was  passed  on  July  8 in  Uppsala, 
Sweden,  by  youth  participants  attending  the 
Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  during  a special  youth  plenary 
session  held  apart  from  the  main  Assembly 
program. 

1 The  young  people  called  for  “immediate 
cessation  of  bombing  in  all  parts  of  Vietnam 
and  for  withdrawal  of  all  non-indigenous 
military  resources  and  personnel.” 

They  declared  that  “any  political  solu- 
tion must  involve  all  parties  of  the  people’s 
Vietnam.  Any  other  involvement  by  na- 
tions must  be  decided  by  the  United  Na- 
tions.” 

They  called  for  specific  condemnation  for 
the  United  States,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Korea. 

In  a separate  resolution,  the  youth  sup- 
ported the  American  soldiers  who  have  de- 
serted from  the  U.S.  Army. 

“Their  courageous  statement  in  the  mid- 
dle of  war  indicates  our  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  Vietnamese  debacle  more  clearly 
and  more  forcefully  than  the  wording  of  any 
resolution  we  could  pass,”  the  youth  said. 
“We  therefore  identify  ourselves  with  that 
act.” — Ecumenical  Press  Service. 

Vietnam  Missionaries: 

"You  Help  So  Much" 

“Students  often  come  to  visit  us,”  mis- 
sionary to  Vietnam  Luke  Beidler  wrote  re- 
cently from  Saigon. 

About  six  visitors  stop  at  the  Beidler 
home  on  an  average  Sunday  morning. 
Some  come  only  to  talk  English  or  to  ask 
Luke  to  speak  on  their  tape  recorders.  But 
there  are  others  who  come  as  real  friends 
to  share  honest  opinions  and  helpful  ad- 
vice. Some  are  young  searching  Christians 
with  whom  the  Beidlers  share  their  faith. 

“Sometimes  we  have  doubts  about  being 
in  Vietnam  during  the  present  trouble,” 
Beidler  added.  “We  wonder  if  our  witness 
can  be  heard  because  we  are  often  seen 
only  as  Americans.  What  about  those 
who’ve  experienced  U.S.  bombing  raids 


A Chinese  Doctor  Joins  the  Indian  Church 
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or  who’ve  lost  the  life  of  a friend? 

“We  asked  a Vietnamese  friend  about  this 
one  day.  His  answer  came  to  us  as  a word 
from  the  Lord:  ‘Oh,  you  help  so  much,’ 
he  said.  ‘You  have  helped  me  think  about 
my  life.  At  first  I came  to  the  Mennonite 
Center  with  a friend.  Then  I decided  to 
study  in  English  classes.  After  that  I went 
deeper  and  attended  tne  Bible  class  Sunday 
mornings.  Now,  where  can  I go  to  talk 
about  my  ideas?  1 think  of  you.’  ” 


Eugene  Mennonite  Church 

The  first  Sunday  in  June  marked  the 
three-year  anniversary  of  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Mennonite  Church.  On  June  6,  1965, 
the  church  was  organized  with  twelve 
charter  members.  One  of  these  members, 
Carolyn  (Mrs.  Alfred)  Burkey,  is  a great- 
granddaughter  of  J.  D.  Mishler,  bishop  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  which  was  in  exist- 
ence near  Eugene  about  eighty  years  ago. 

This  early  church  was  the  first  (Old) 
Mennonite  church  to  be  organized  in  Ore- 
gon. The  congregation  of  about  fifty  mem- 
bers built  a meetinghouse  on  Oak  Hill,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Eugene.  After  several 
economically  difficult  years  most  of  the  peo- 
ple moved  to  other  Mennonite  communities 
where  farming  was  a more  productive 
occupation. 

Mennonites  again  became  permanent  resi- 
dents in  Eugene  in  1960-61  as  students  and 
employed  persons  rather  than  farmers.  The 
present  church  had  its  organizational  be- 
ginnings in  July  of  1963  when  Mennonite 
families  met  for  fellowship  biweekly  on  Sun- 
day evenings. 

The  first  Sunday  in  June  was  also  the 
occasion  for  the  installation  of  Harold 
Hochstetler  of  Nampa,  Idaho,  as  pastor  of 
the  congregation.  Prior  to  this,  Cleo  Mann, 
as  interim  pastor,  led  the  church  for  nearly 
two  years  to  a widened  witness  and  en- 
larged vision. 

The  congregation  presently  worships  in 
the  Four  Oaks  Grange  Hall.  It  has  pur- 
chased property  in  the  same  area  of  the 
city.  The  early  Mennonite  church,  too, 
found  its  place  on  the  west  side  of  Eugene. 
The  school  which  bought  the  Oak  Hill 
church  later  merged  with  the  Eugene  school 
district.  The  children  of  Oak  Hill  now  attend 
the  schools  adjacent  to  the  Four  Oaks 
Grange  Hall. 

The  present  membership  is  23  with  eight 
resident  member  families.  Just  as  many  non- 
member families  are  relating  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  church.  The  fellowship  group 
includes  skilled  workers,  laborers,  pro- 
fessional people,  and  university  students.  It 
is  composed  of  people  from  a wide  variety 
of  religious  backgrounds. 

Families  interested  in  being  a Christian 
witness  in  such  a setting  are  invited  to  con- 
sider living  in  the  Eugene  area.  The  group 
feels  the  need  for  families  able  to  contribute 


to  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  church,  both  For  information  write  to  the  chairman  of 
as  permanent  residents  and  university  stu-  the  church  council,  Clifford  Lind,  Route  5, 
dents.  Box  1310,  Eugene,  Oregon  97402. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Fourth  annual  Family  Music  Week  at 

Drift  Creek  Camp  (11  miles  east  of  Lincoln 
City,  Ore.,  on  Forest  Road  S 727),  Aug. 
1-4.  Theme  of  the  week  will  be  the  orato- 
rio, “The  Creation,”  by  Franz  Joseph 
Haydn.  The  staff  includes  Roy  D.  Roth,  di- 
rector; James  Miller,  Kenneth  Snyder,  Mer- 
lin Aeschliman,  Veronica  S.  Roth,  and 
Amos  Burkholder.  Additional  resource  per- 
sonnel include  Virgil  and  Helen  Good 
Brenneman,  speakers;  and  Ted  and  Amanda 
Franz,  recreation  and  crafts. 

A public  concert  at  4:00  p.m.,  Aug.  4, 
will  conclude  the  Music  Week. 

For  further  information  contact  Roy  D. 
Roth,  Box  348,  Siletz,  Ore.  97380. 

Harvey  Yoder,  Broadway,  Va.,  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  at  the  Zion  Church, 
Broadway,  Va.,  July  14  to  serve  the  Zion 
congregation.  The  service  was  in  charge 
of  J.  Ward  Shank  with  Linden  M.  Wenger 
bringing  the  message. 

A change  in  the  administration  at  Hess- 
ton  College  took  place  on  July  1 when 
Laban  Peachey  assumed  the  responsibilities 
as  president.  He  succeeds  Tilman  Smith  who 
served  as  president  for  the  past  nine 
years.  In  a formal  ceremony  Smith  present- 
ed Peachey  the  keys  to  the  administration 
building  symbolizing  the  change  in  office. 

On  Sunday  evening,  June  30,  members 
of  the  Hesston  Mennonite  and  Whitestone 
churches  and  friends  of  Hesston  College 
joined  in  a service  recognizing  the  two 
presidents.  Speakers  at  the  occasion  were 
Milo  Kauffman,  president  emeritus,  who 
spoke  on  the  subject,  “The  Relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  College  and  the  Mutual  Con- 
tribution and  Responsibilities  of  Each,”  and 
Howard  Hershberger,  president  of  the  Hess- 
ton College  Board  of  Overseers,  who  paid 
tribute  to  Smith,  outgoing  president,  and 
welcomed  the  Peachey  family. 

Eugene  Shelly.  344  Brook  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.Y.  10454,  was  ordained  as  a minister 
at  the  Glad  Tidings  Mennonite  Church,  New 
York  City,  July  14,  by  Paul  G.  Landis. 
Eugene  has  served  for  over  one  year  as 
licensed  pastor  of  the  congregation. 

Music  Week  at  Spruce  Lake  Retreat, 
Canadensis,  Pa.,  Aug.  2-6. 

Change  of  address:  David  Yoder  from 
Mexico  to  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801. 


New  members  by  baptism:  four  at  South 
Union,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 

Special  meetings:  Melville  Nafziger,  Gap, 
Pa.,  at  Wesley  Mennonite  Chapel,  Newark, 
Del.,  Aug.  18-21.  A.  Don  Augsburger, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Shore,  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
Aug.  18-25.  David  Augsburger,  Broadway, 
Va.,  at  Lower  Deer  Creek,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Sept.  15-22.  Paul  R.  Miller,  Walnut  Creek, 
Ohio,  at  Forks,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Sept. 
15-22.  Myron  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg, 
Va,  at  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  July  31  to  Aug. 
4 (not  July  28  to  Aug.  4 as  previously 
announced).  David  N.  Thomas,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  in  tent  meetings  one-half  mile  west 
of  Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  along  Route  322,  Aug. 
3-11.  William  R.  Miller,  North  Liberty, 
Ind.,  at  South  Lawrence,  Glen  Flora,  Wis., 
Aug.  4-11. 

A.  Don  Augsburger  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  Bethany  Christian  High 
School,  Goshen,  Ind.  He  had  served  Bethany 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Board,  guid- 
ance counselor,  and  part-time  instructor 
in  Bible  subjects. 

Ora  I.  Mast  was  ordained  as  minister 
at  the  Ridge  Conservative  Mennonite 
Church,  June  30.  Clarence  Yoder  gave  the 
charge  assisted  by  Crist  T.  Borntrager  and 
Albert  H.  Miller.  His  address  is:  R.  1, 

Goshen,  Ind.  46526.  Tele.:  219  825-2736. 

The  Willis  Horst  family  is  currently 
scheduled  to  fly  to  San  Jose  on  Aug.  26 
to  attend  the  Spanish  Language  School  for 
a year  prior  to  going  to  the  Argentine 
Chaco.  As  of  July  18,  Willis  was  still  a 
patient  in  the  Elkhart  General  Hospital 
suffering  from  infectious  hepatitis. 

The  current  address  for  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Weldon  Friesen:  901  Mervin  Ave.,  Goshen, 
Ind.  46526.  The  first  semester  address  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Friesen:  Walnut 
Grove  Trailer  Court,  Trailer  No.  97,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Ind.  47403. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brunk  will  be 
doing  some  deputation  work  in  the  South- 
west on  their  way  to  Panama  where  they 
will  board  the  Italian  liner,  SS  VERDI,  on 
Aug.  22.  Their  boat  is  scheduled  to  stop 
at  ports  in  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile,  ar- 
riving in  Buenos  Aires  about  Sept.  5 or  6 
by  train  from  Santiago,  Chile.  The  Brunks’ 
first  address  is  Mercedes  149,  Buenos  Aires 
7,  Argentina. 
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Flight  plans  are  in  process  for  the  Sam- 
uel Rolon  family  from  Puerto  Rico,  ap- 
pointees under  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  for  service  in  Belgium.  They 
hope  to  leave  the  States  on  Aug.  22  or  23. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

The  July  16  article  (Who  Pays  for  the  Parson- 
age) by  C.  W,  Gushwa  represents  some  of  the 
twisted  thinking  we  have  among  us  today. 

I pay  rent  for  the  house  in  which  1 live.  My 
landlord  pays  the  taxes,  the  repairs,  the  main- 
tenance, and  the  insurance  on  this  house.  In 
addition  to  this  is  the  interest,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  significant  cost  in  owning  anything  as 
costly  as  a house  and  is  steadily  rising.  This  cost, 
the  writer  has  shrugged  off  as  if  it  amounted  to 
almost  nothing,  and  the  other  costs  he  failed  to 
mention  at  all. 

When  I rent,  I don't  have  to  have  money  tied 
up  in  equity  and  I don't  have  to  pay  a broker 
when  I decide  to  move.  And  when  I move,  I 
don’t  have  this  equity  money  tied  up  for  months, 
or  even  years,  because  there  is  no  buyer  for  the 
house  or  the  house  has  to  be  sold  on  a land 
contract  to  move  it. 

Economic  experts  today  debate  whether  it  is 
worthwhile  to  own  a home  at  all,  particularly  in 
the  face  of  rising  costs  of  home  ownership.  If  my 
rent  was  applied  against  these  costs,  it  not  only 
would  not  pay  for  the  house  in  ten  years,  it 
would  not  pav  for  it  in  twenty,  or  thirty.  My 
landlord  would  be  a most  happy  man  if  I would 
offer  to  buy  the  house  tomorrow. 

I am  not  a minister,  but  a minister  is  in  the 
same  position.  He  is  a renter  and  his  rent  won’t 
pay  for  the  house  in  ten  years.  By  the  time  the 
costs  of  home  ownership  are  met,  he  will  be 
fortunate  if  he  has  paid  anything  on  the  house 
itself  at  all.  And  if  he  has,  and  he  owned  the 
home,  the  real-estate  broker  would  get  it  for 
selling  the  house.  The  hard  facts  are  simply  that 
home  ownership  costs,  and  rent  will  not  pay  for 
it,  in  most  cases. 

I am  tired  of  hearing  the  complaints  of  the 
leftists  among  us  who  always  want  something  for 
nothing  and  without  accepting  the  responsibilities 
which  necessarily  go  with  it. — Lavon  D.  Martin, 
Bay  Port,  M ich. 

Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:S) 

Gingerich,  Ernest  and  Joy  (Graber),  Wolford, 
N.D.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Gavle  Angela, 
June  20,  1968. 

Graber,  Franklin  and  Treva  (Hochstetler), 
Mvlo,  N.D.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Renae  Sue, 
June  23,  1968. 

Hostetler,  Edwin  and  Susie  Anna  (Helmuth),  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  sixth  child,  second  daughter,  Sheryl 
Lorae,  Mar.  13,  1968. 

Kauffman,  Dwight  and  Trella  (Hochstetler), 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Marla  Viola,  June  17,  1968. 

Kauffman,  Sherman  and  Betty  (Yoder),  second 
child,  first  son,  Jeffery  Lane,  May  1,  1968. 

Keeler,  Richard  F.  and  Martha  (Risser),  Whites- 
burg,  Kv.,  third  daughter,  Miriam  Louise,  Julv 
8,  1968. 

Lapp,  Ben  F.  and  Geraldine  (Alderfer),  Wat- 
sontown,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Elaine 
Kay,  June  25,  1968. 

Lepley,  Robert  and  Irene  (Beveler),  Orrville, 


Ohio,  first  child,  Kym  Michelle,  June  18,  1968. 

Lyndaker,  Edward  and  Marilyn  (Moshier), 
Croghan,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Eric  Dean,  Julv  8, 
1968. 

Mast,  Levi  and  Edna  (Bontrager),  Millersburg, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Gary  Lee,  July  4,  1968. 

Mast,  Wilbur  Jay  and  Elsie  (Stoll),  Riverside, 
Iowa,  second  daughter,  Shanna  Fawn,  June  28, 
1968. 

Miller,  Linus  J.  and  Bonnie  (Freeman),  Kirks- 
ville.  Mo.,  first  child,  Lance  Jared,  June  26, 
1968. 

Moberly,  Robert  and  Dorothea  (Zook),  River- 
side, Iowa,  first  child,  Douglas  Scott,  Apr.  15, 
1968. 

Schweitzer,  David  and  Patricia  (Yoder),  Cor- 
vallis, Ore.,  second  child,  first  son,  David  William 
II,  July  2, 1968. 

Shank,  Lowell  and  Sharyn  (Kanagy),  Bowling 
Green,  Kv.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Lyn,  June  30, 
1968. 

Shenk,  Joseph  and  Edith  (Newswanger), 
Musoma,  Tanzania,  third  daughter,  Rosemary 
Jo,  July  4,  1968. 

Showalter,  Dale  L.  and  Kathleen  Ann  (Bach- 
man), Kalona,  Iowa,  fourth  child,  first  daughter, 
Jerilvn  Ann,  June  12,  1968. 

Stutzman,  Olen  and  Edna  (Wengerd),  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Dennis  Lvnn, 
June  28,  1968. 

Yoder,  Kenneth  and  Anna  Mary  (Smoker), 
Middleburv,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Stanwvn 
Jay,  May  20,  1968. 

Yoder,  Richard  and  Orpha  (Hartzler),  Wayland, 
Iowa,  second  daughter,  Carrie  Dawn,  Mav  29, 
1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Birkey — Myers. — David  Warren  Birkey,  Fisher, 
111.,  Hopedale  cong.,  and  Sharon  Elaine  Myers, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Waterford  cong.,  by  Elno  W.  Stein- 
er, July  6,  1968. 

Erteld — Yoder. — Roger  Erteld  and  Kathleen 
Yoder,  both  of  North  English,  Iowa,  Parnell  cong., 
by  Emery  Hochstetler,  June  18,  1968. 

Fernandez — Frey. — Jose  Manuel  Fernandez, 
Mennonite  church  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  Chris- 
tine Ann  Frey,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  Sharon 
cong.,  by  Abram  Kaufman,  June  30,  1968. 

Fox — Kennel — Daniel  W.  Fox,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
Indiantown  cong.,  and  Kathleen  Kay  Kennel, 
Gap,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Henry  P. 
Fox,  June  1,  1968. 

Freed — Moyer. — Rodney  L.  Freed,  Doylestown 
(Pa.)  cong.,  and  M.  Jane  Moyer,  Souderton 
(Pa.)  cong.,  bv  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  June  1, 
1968. 

Graber — Weaver. — Edward  Graber,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Fair  Haven  cong.  (Goshen,  Ind.),  and  Chris- 
tine Weaver,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Palm  Grove  cong., 
by  Orie  Kauffman,  June  15,  1968. 

Guengerich — Gougnnour. — Lowell  Paul  Guen- 
gerich,  Kalona,  Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  and  Su- 
san Jean  Goughnour,  Union  City,  Ohio,  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  by  Paul  T.  Guengerich,  June 
15,  1968. 

Headings — Heishman. — James  Alvin  Headings, 
DeGraff,  Ohio,  National  Heights  cong.,  and 
Barbara  Ann  Heishman,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Park 
View  cong.,  bv  Ira  E.  Miller  and  Paul  Wenger, 
June  8,  1968. 

Kilmer — Stone. — Leonard  Kilmer,  Wadsworth, 
Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Barbara  Stone,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Belmont  cong.,  by  Ray  Bair,  June  23,  1968. 

Koch — Mishler. — Robert  Laveme  Koch,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  South  Union  cong.,  and  Patricia 
Diane  Mishler,  Kalona,  Iowa,  WeTlman  cong.,  by 


Roy  S.  Koch,  father  of  the  groom,  June  29,  1968. 

Kraybill — Jantzi. — Herbert  E.  Kraybill,  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  Steelton  cong.,  and  Sharon  Mae 
Jantzi,  Au  Gres,  Mich.,  Riverside  cong.,  by  Ira 
E.  Miller  and  Elmer  Jantzi,  June  1,  1968. 

Lakes — Harris. — Warren  P.  Lakes  and  Barbara 
E.  Harris,  both  of  Pueblo  (Colo.)  cong.,  by  John 
Gingrich,  June  22,  1968. 

Lantz — Yoder, — J Mervin  Lantz,  Ronks,  Pa., 
Ridgeview  cong.,  and  Leanne  Yoder,  Parnell, 
Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  by  Elam  G.  Lantz, 
June  8, 1968. 

Leinbach — Swartzentruber. — Lowell  Lamar 

Leinbach,  Clarklake,  Mich.,  Liberty  cong.,  and 
Loretta  Joyce  Swartzentruber,  Montgomery,  Ind., 
Providence  cong.  (Washington,  Ind.),  by  Oscar 
Leinbach,  father  of  the  groom,  June  8,  1968. 

Lind — King. — Glenn  D.  Lind,  Salem,  Ore., 
Western  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Pearl  M.  King, 
Malvern,  Pa.,  Frazer  cong.,  bv  Wilbert  Lind,  June 
15, 1968. 

Martin — Erb. — Mahlon  Joseph  Martin,  Bay- 
field,  Ont.,  and  Pearl  Ann  Erb,  Zurich,  Ont., 
both  of  the  Zurich  cong.,  bv  Ephraim  Gingerich, 
July  6,  1968. 

Miller — Gingerich. — Edward  L.  Miller,  Akron, 
(Pa.)  cong.,  and  Twila  M.  Gingerich,  West  Ches- 
ter, Iowa,  West  Union  cong.  (Parnell),  by  Paul 
T.  Guengerich,  June  15,  1968. 

Rosenberger— Graber. — Henry  C.  Rosenber- 
ger,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  and  Charlotte  C.  Graber,  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  bv  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  June  21, 
1968. 

Slabach — Hartman. — Albert  C.  Slabach,  Baltic, 
Ohio,  Longenecker  cong.,  and  Bertha  Hartman, 
Sterling,  Ohio,  Crown  Hill  cong.,  by  Wilmer  J. 
Hartman,  brother  of  the  bride,  June  8,  1968. 

Uchytil — Wyse. — Joseph  Uchvtil,  Ailsa  Craig 
(Ont.)  cong.,  and  Inez  Wyse,  Midland  (Mich.) 
cong.,  by  Ralph  Stahly,  July  6,  1968. 

Yordy — Zehr. — Gary  Yordy,  Graymont,  111., 
Meadows  cong.,  and  Shari  Zehr,  Flanagan,  111., 
Waldo  cong.,  dv  Earl  Sears  and  Brunno  Penner, 
June  22,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Cox,  Hattie,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Hall,  was  born  Sept.  17,  1881;  died  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  June  26,  1968;  aged  86  y.  9 m.  9 d.  She 
was  married  to  William  Thomas  Cox  in  1898. 
Surviving  are  5 daughters  (Mrs.  Doris  Hague, 
Mrs.  Violet  Durrette,  Mrs.  Goldie  Greenwood, 
Mrs.  Pearl  Sylvester,  and  Mrs.  Edith  Bohannon), 
2 sisters  (Mrs.  Mattie  Banton  and  Mrs.  Clara 
Warren),  17  grandchildren,  37  great-grandchildren, 
and  6 great-great-grandchildren.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Richmond  Church. 

Kropf,  Ezra,  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Roth) 
Kropf,  was  born  in  Virginia,  May  9,  1899;  died 
at  Tavistock,  Ont.,  July  2,  1968;  aged  69  y. 

1 m.  23  d.  On  Jan.  9,  1923,  he  was  married 
to  Katie  Lichti,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 

2 sons  (Lome  and  John),  4 daughters  (Violet — 
Mrs.  Donald  Moores,  Erma,  Mary — Mrs.  Ellis 
Shantz,  and  Verna — Mrs.  Sam  Martin),  14  grand- 
children, and  his  twin  sister  (Mrs.  Rudy  Roth). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Cassel  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  July  5,  with  Henry  Yantzi 
and  Vernon  Zehr  officiating. 

Leichty,  Peter,  was  born  Aug.  10,  1896;  died 
of  a heart  attack  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  July  3,  1968; 
aged  71  v.  10  m.  23  d.  He  was  married  to 
Faye  Kauffman,  who  died  after  less  than  a year 
of  marriage.  On  June  19,  1955,  he  was  married 
to  Fannie  Schmucker,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 stepsons  (Harley  Schmucker,  Eli 
Schmucker,  and  Paul  Schmucker),  one  step- 
daughter (Edna — Mrs.  Donald  Hoover),  10  step- 
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grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Samuel  and  David). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Clinton  Frame  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  July  6,  with 
Vernon  E.  Bontreger  and  Ray  Keim  officiating; 
interment  in  Rock  Run  Cemetery. 

Marner,  Carrie  L.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Elizabeth  (Shrock)  Trover,  was  born  in  Howard 
Co.,  Ind.,  July  18,  1900;  died  June  28,  1968; 
aged  67  v.  11  m.  10  d.  On  Jan.  28,  1921, 
she  was  married  to  Jospeh  Marner,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Eugene,  Kenneth, 
Wayne,  Wilbur,  and  Larry),  one  daughter  (Beulah 
— Mrs.  Clarence  Cobb),  21  grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild,  2 brothers  (Percy  and  Orville), 
and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Jennie  Yoder).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Howard-Miami  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  June  30,  with  Harold 
Mast  and  Clayton  Sommers  officiating;  interment  in 
Hensler  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Daniel  E.,  son  of  Daniel  S.  and  Mag- 
dalena (Eby)  Martin,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Co., 
Ont.,  Oct.  23,  1868;  died  at  the  Fairview  Menno- 
nite  Home,  Preston,  Ont.,  June  9,  1968;  aged  99 
y.  7 m.  17  d.  He  was  married  Oct.  20,  1896, 
and  his  wife  died  Nov.  1,  1929.  He  is  survived  by 
2 sons  (Jesse  B.  and  Enoch  B ).  Two  daughters, 
7 sisters,  and  one  brother  predeceased  him.  He 
was  a member  of  the  St.  Jacobs  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  June  12,  with  Glenn 
Brubacher  and  Walter  Brubacher  officiating;  in- 
terment in  Martin’s  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Moses  Gilbert,  son  of  William  J.  and 
Frances  (Gerber)  Miller,  was  born  at  Walnut  Creek, 
Ohio,  Apr.  18,  1900;  died  at  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Clinic,  July  3,  1968;  aged  68  v.  2 m.  15  d. 
On  Dec.  24,  1919,  he  was  married  to  Helen 
Schaeppe  Gerber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 daughters  (Mrs.  Imogene  Cyphers,  Erma 
Lou — Mrs.  Norman  Sommer,  Mary  Louise — Mrs. 
Ellis  Zuercher,  and  Alice — Mrs.  Clayton  Zuercher), 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Hershberger),  one 
brother  (Orus  W.),  and  16  grandchildren.  One 
daughter  (Agnes)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Orrville  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  July  6,  with  Isaac  Zuercher 
and  J.  Lester  Graybill  officiating;  interment  in 
Crown  Hill  Cemeterv. 

Thoman,  Saloma,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Rebec- 
ca (Knepp)  Kanagy,  was  born  in  Logan  Co.,  Ohio, 
Jan.  28,  1876;  died  at  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  July 
6,  1968;  aged  92  y.  5 m.  8 d.  On  Dec.  28, 
1897,  she  was  married  to  John  Thoman,  who  died 
Apr.  21,  1935.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Fred  and 
Freeman),  4 daughters  (Laura,  Cecile — Mrs.  Paul 
Blackwell,  Anna  Belle — Mrs.  James  Grimes, 
and  Katharine — Mrs.  Earl  Hartzler),  10  grand- 
children, 19  great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Glen),  and  one  sister  (Laura  Plank).  Four  sisters, 

2 brothers,  and  one  stepson  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  the  South  Union 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Kauff- 
man Funeral  Home,  West  Liberty,  July  9,  with 
Roy  S.  Koch  officiating;  interment  in  Yoder  Cem- 
etery. 

Welfley,  Jacob,  son  of  Conrad  and  Mary 
(Keeler)  Welfley,  was  born  near  Perkiomenville, 
Pa.,  Mar.  3,  1893;  died  at  the  Styer  Home, 
Pennsburg,  Pa.,  July  6,  1968;  aged  75  y.  4 m. 

3 d.  He  was  a member  of  the  Perkiomenville 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Benner 
Funeral  Home,  Red  Hill,  July  10,  with  Stanley 
Godshall  and  Abram  G.  Metz  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Old  Goshenhoppen  Cemetery. 

Zasio,  Mary  Battin,  was  born  in  Italy,  Apr. 
1,  1896;  died  at  Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  June  28, 
1968;  aged  72  y.  2 m.  27  d.  She  came  to  this 
country  early  in  life.  She  was  married  to  John 
Zasio,  who  died  in  August  1962.  Surviving  are 
2 stepsons  (Joseph  and  Gabrielle),  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Angela  Scoriot),  4 grandchildren,  and  5 great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a member  of  the  Kidron 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Wil- 
son Funeral  Home,  Dillonvale,  June  30,  with 
Reuben  Hofstetter  and  Carl  Gerber  officiating; 
interment  in  Highland  Cemetery,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Ohio. 
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Hemispheric  Mission  to  North  Brazil 

By  Arlin  Yoder 


The  intrigue  and  call  of  the  vast  Amazon  regions  have 
been  ingrained  in  mission  challenge  and  commitment  in 
much  of  recent  mission  history.  This  is  also  a part  of  the 
more  recent  mission  history  of  the  Mennonite  churches  in 
North  America  and  of  both  our  younger  Latin  Mennonite 
churches  and  our  German  colony  centers  of  South  America. 
North  Brazil  is  calling  all  of  Brazil  and  the  world  to  its 
challenge. 

You  may  recall  some  history  of  hemispheric  Mennonite 
mission  to  North  Brazil  and  its  focus  on  the  city  of  Aragua- 
cema,  Goias,  on  the  edge  of  the  tropical  Amazon  basin. 
Significant  from  early  years  is  the  original  vision  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  founding  mission  workers.  Over  and  over  they 
prayed  and  expressed  the  desire  to  move  with  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

The  breadth  of  vision  carried  by  those  “early”  leaders  is 


Arlin  Yoder  has  been  a missionary  to  Araguacema,  Brazil,  since  1965  under  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


almost  incomprehensible.  One  letter  said,  “I  gladly  join 
with  you  in  the  hope  of  a string  of  Mennonite  churches 
across  Brazil  from  base  to  base.  . . . Our  local  goal  is 
(evangelizing)  first  the  Brazilian,  second  the  semi-civilized 
Indian,  and  third  the  wild  Indian.” 

The  central  plan  was  evangelism.  Also  in  the  original 
concept  and  purpose  was  the  desire  to  serve  through 
medicine,  vocational  education,  and  agricultural  experi- 
mentation. But  everything  was  to  point  to  one  “definite” 
goal:  soul  winning  and  church  building. 

In  1952  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  acted  to 
open  work  in  South  Brazil.  About  the  same  time  in  con- 
nection with  evangelistic  efforts  in  various  Mennonite  com- 
munities was  born  the  Amazon  Valley  Indian  Mission, 
AVIM.  This  board  embodied  the  vision  and  the  initiative 
for  our  mission  work  in  North  Brazil. 

Later  AVIM  and  the  General  Mission  Board  were  to 
fuse  their  programs  into  one.  Still  later,  in  1957,  the 
Associacao  Evangelica  Menonita  do  Brasil,  AEM,  was  born. 
This  is  our  national  Brazilian  board — an  association  of 
North  American  Mennonite  missionaries,  missionaries  from 
our  young  Latin  churches,  and  missionaries  of  the  German 
Mennonite  colonies  in  Brazil  working  in  partnership.  Today 
we  have  a “hemispheric  mission  to  North  Brazil.” 

Araguacema.  Goias 

Araguacema,  an  interesting  little  town,  sprawls  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Araguaia,  a branch  tributary  of  the  Ama- 
zon. The  river’s  yearly  cycle,  its  rise  in  wet  months  and 
fall  in  the  dry  months,  its  riverboat  transports,  its  fishing 
industry,  and  the  family  truck  garden  sites  on  the  slopes  of 
its  banks — all  depict  something  of  the  traditional  life  over 
the  last  century.  One  can  almost  say  that  the  local  economy 
is  based  on  two  things:  the  river  and  the  cattle  ranch. 

Further  back  in  the  hinterlands  one  finds  the  ranch 
homestead:  a thatch  home,  a cattle  corral,  and  a fruit  or- 
chard. This  is  traditional  also.  The  rancher’s  life  is  simple 
but  basically  good. 

The  cowboy  with  his  cowhide  hat,  vest,  pants,  and  broad 
tough  bare  feet,  roaming  the  hinter-plains  with  his  horse,  is 
independent  and  carefree.  If  he  works  developing  his  truck 
patch,  he  eats  well.  Orchards  produce  his  fruits,  and  his 
herds  his  meat. 

The  poor  in  Araguacema  could  be  exceptions  to  the  rule 
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Pastor  Teodore  Penner  leads  the  dedication  service  of  the  new  Rui 
Barbosa  School  building  as  David  Hostetler,  National  Board  executive 
secretary;  Peter  Pauls,  National  Board  president;  Pedro  Mato,  city 
council  representative;  and  Arlin  Yoder,  area  director;  look  on. 

and  should  be  thought  of  this  way.  Mothers  deserted  with 
large  families  of  illegitimate  children  by  unmotivated,  listless 
men  are  those  in  dire  straits.  Although  they  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  they  impress  the  missionary  deeply. 

The  missionary  is  also  impressed  by  physical  suffering 
accepted  fatalistically  as  a cold  fact  of  life.  While  physical 
suffering  can  be  lessened  through  education  and  medicine, 
the  gospel  is  really  the  only  answer. 

According  to  the  1950  census  (missionaries  came  first  in 
1955),  Araguacema  had  534  inhabitants.  Today  the  city  has 
2,245  inhabitants  with  a population  of  9,444  throughout  the 
larger  area.  Thirty  small  businesses  in  town,  dwellings, 
three  grade  schools,  one  junior  high,  and  four  churches 
comprise  the  town. 

Araguacema  is  situated  about  10  to  12  degrees  south  of 
the  equator.  The  climate  is  warm  but  not  really  too  hot 
for  normal  living.  Yearly  temperatures  range  from  85"  to 
104 ".  The  months  from  September  to  May  are  rainy  and 
humid.  June,  July,  and  August — theoretically  winter  months 
— are  dry,  dusty,  and  hot. 

Arrival  in  Araguacema 

Because  of  traditional  mission  patterns  throughout  the 
Amazon  valley,  one  finds  the  concept  common-  that  “a 
genuine  mission  establishment’  provides  great  centers  of 
learning,  hospitals,  and  orphanages.  The  missionaries’  main 
objective,  evangelism,  is  accepted  as  an  item  of  barter  to 
draw  in  the  establishment. 

Our  missionaries  were  invited  to  come  to  Araguacema 
by  a local  merchant.  Our  missionaries,  however,  always  felt 
a reservation.  “If  you  come  as  others  have  before  to  stir 
up  the  people  or  to  exploit  them,  we  would  rather  you 
wouldn’t  come.’’  Missionaries,  therefore,  took  great  pains 
to  interpret  their  purposes  as  a single  desire  to  serve 
through  medicine,  vocational  education,  and  agricultural 
experimentation,  and  also  through  the  gospel.  Even  today 
one  feels  something  of  this  “touch  and  go”  relationship 


between  mission  efforts  and  how  they  are  accepted.  This 
has  been  a big  factor  in  shaping  the  approach  and  work 
in  mission  at  Araguacema. 

Great  expectations  followed  the  missionaries  first  visits 
to  Araguacema.  There  was  a swift  migration  of  hinter- 
land folk  to  town.  The  mayor  gave  a speech  which  was 
reported  over  radio  in  Goiania,  the  state  capital.  Consid- 
erable public  ado  was  made  over  the  land  agreement 
leasing  100  acres  to  missionaries  for  development.  Subse- 
quent dedication  of  the  land  still  lingers  in  memories.  Enthu- 
siasm, expectations,  and  overall  welcome  challenge  newly 
arrived  workers. 

Development  Realized 

Years  of  work  by  a “cloud  of  witnesses’  have  yielded 
significant  growth  and  development.  A few  of  the  landmarks 
reflecting  progress: 

1956  First  mission  team  arrives. 

1957  Two  additional  nurses  arrive. 

1958  $2,000  received  from  WMSA  for  new  clinic  building. 

1958- 60  Workers’  residences  built. 

1959- 60  Day  school  begun. 

1961  “Mules  for  Mildred"  launched.  Animals  and  gear 
provided  for  evangelism  outreach  through  the  hin- 
terland. 

1961  Missionary  Aviation  Fellowship  establishes  base  at 
Araguacema  with  a plane  available  for  medical  emer- 
gencies and  evangelism  outreach. 

1961  $2,822  received  from  Oregon  MYF  for  a new  church 
building. 

1964  Aurora  Associates  purchases  cattle  ranch  for  agri- 
culture and  economic  development. 

1968  New  school  plant  brought  to  usable  condition. 

1968  First  Brazilian  ordained  in  Araguacema  Mennonite 
Church. 

The  Church 

The  Araguacema  church  is  an  active  and  growing  church 
— founded,  rooted,  and  established.  Eightv-five  members  en- 
courage the  missionary  and  fill  his  heart  with  simple  and 
lasting  joy. 


The  “ranch-style”  home  of  John  Rodrigues.  John,  a family  man  and 
community  Christian  leader,  opens  the  gate  following  a worship-fellow- 
ship meeting. 
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In  addition  the  church  is  also  found  in  scattered  believers 
throughout  the  hinterland,  where  they  gather  in  small 
homes  or  little  village  centers  for  periodic  worship  and 
Bible  study. 

Yet  in  many  aspects  our  hemispheric  mission  to  North 
Brazil  has  barely  left  the  launching  pad.  We  need  to 
establish  other  churches  in  towns  surrounding  Araguacema. 
Our  approach  thus  far  has  been  quite  institutional.  The  great 
need  now  is  a broader  Brazilian  Christian  constituency 
to  help  undergird  ongoing  programs. 

In  short,  we  need  ten  churches  like  the  one  in  Aragua- 
cema, providing  more  group  participation,  giving  clinic 
and  school  programs  greater  foothold,  and  making  every 
effort  that  much  more  meaningful. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  church  in  North  Brazil  to 
begin  thinking  and  planning  for  enlarging  its  borders  in 
terms  of  the  opportunities  for  a Christian  witness  in  the 
immediate  areas  around  Araguacema.  The  potential  for 
agricultural  and  economic  development  in  the  whole  area 
is  significantly  hampered  by  inadequate  transportation  and 
other  natural  barriers. 

But  this  northern  area  of  Brazil  does  have  a hopeful 
future  in  the  overall  development  of  the  largest  country  in 
South  America.  The  church  is  uniquely  called  to  be  pres- 
ent in  new  frontier  areas  of  Brazil.  This  may  be  thought  of 
as  another  stage  on  a multiple  stage  rocket,  boosting  its 
capsule  further  into  the  mission  orbit.  D 


My  Prayer 

O God, 

Forgive  the  coldness  of  my  heart 
Which  makes  prayer  ponderous 
And  Your  work  wearisome. 
Deliver  me  from  the  disposition 
Which  makes  duties  a drudgery 
And  devotion  a deception. 
Implant  within  me 
The  affection  to  do  Your  will, 

For  I know  this  desire 
Is  the  way  to  joy. 

So,  Father,  cleanse  me 
From  the  moral  sin 
Of  hesitating  obedience 
And  I shall  pray  with  pleasure 
And  work  with  willingness. 

Amen. 


Nurture  Lookout 

Youth  Ministry: 

1968  and  Beyond 

This  year  Mennonite  Youth  Fellowship  is  twenty  years 
old.  During  these  twenty  years  we  have  learned  a lot  about 
youth  and  a lot  about  the  church.  We  started  with  the  idea 
that  the  youth  of  the  church  need  to  have  an  organization 
which  will  involve  them  in  wholesome  fellowship,  concen- 
trated study,  and  dedicated  service.  The  focus,  you  will  note, 
was  upon  the  group  and  its  organization. 

Youth  groups  are  still  important.  But  the  emphasis  has 
shifted  from  the  organization  of  the  group  to  the  persons 
within  the  group — to  their  needs  and  gifts.  Activity  for 
and  with  youth  is  important  just  as  it  is  for  other  age- 
groups  with  special  concerns  and  needs.  But  youth  are  a 
part  of  the  total  congregation.  All  these  persons  whom 
Christ  has  reconciled  to  Himself  and  each  other  are  part  of 
one  family.  So  it  is  important  that  they  emphasize  first 
their  oneness.  Age-group  differences  are  secondary. 

Because  we  are  learning  to  see  youth  as  persons  who 
are  part  of  the  toal  congregation,  youth  ministry  in  1968 
and  beyond  will  focus  on  youth  program  as  part  of  the 
total  program  of  the  congregation.  So  what  happens  to 
youth  in  their  everyday  life  as  part  of  the  congregation  is 
much  more  important  than  what  happens  at  the  regional 
or  national  level.  More  important  than  persons  who 
work  with  youth  at  the  regional  and  national  levels  are 
the  persons  whom  the  congregation  chooses  to  relate  to 
youth  in  special  wavs,  helping  them  to  a mature  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Regional  and  national  youth  leaders  assist  the 
local  congregation  to  train  youth  leaders  and  develop  youth 
program  resources. 

In  1968  and  beyond,  then,  the  following  will  happen  to 
help  the  congregation  in  its  ministry  with  youth. 

1.  During  the  fall  and  spring  of  1968-69,  youth  leadership 
seminars  will  be  held  throughout  the  church  to  help  con- 
gregational youth  leaders  become  better  equipped  for  their 
task. 

2.  New  resources  for  youth  programming  in  the  local  con- 
gregation will  be  developed.  These  will  include  Bible  study 
themes,  suggestions  for  group  activities,  and  ideas  for 
service  involvement. 

3.  In  the  summer  of  1969  each  church  camp  in  North 
America  will  be  encouraged  to  provide  the  setting  for  a 
mini-convention  youth  week  with  program  resources  and 
some  personnel  to  be  provided  by  the  churchwide  youth 
office. 

4.  Plans  are  in  the  making  for  a churchwide  youth  con- 
vention in  1970  for  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  with  the 
recognition  that  one  of  the  needs  of  youth  is  to  broaden 
horizons  and  build  new  relationships. 

— Art  Smoker 
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Editorials 


That  First  "Go,/ 


Pebble  Finder  Or  . . . 

“Do  you  mean,’’  asked  a father  who  was  participating  in 
a parents’  discussion  group,  “that  a parent  should  ever  ad- 
mit to  his  child  that  he  has  made  a mistake?” 

Certainly.  Parents  owe  it  to  their  children  to  admit  their 
errors.  The  well-adjusted  children  do  not  necessarily  come 
from  the  home  where  parents  make  the  fewest  mistakes. 
They  likely  come  from  a home  where  parents  make  manv 
mistakes  but  are  frank  and  honest  enough  to  admit  them. 

Some  think  it  is  a sign  of  weakness  to  admit  a mistake. 
The  opposite  is  true.  Admitting  error  when  it  is  an  error 
is  a sign  of  strength  and  maturity.  It  is  also  the  first  step  to 
improvement  and  the  winning  of  respect. 

By  no  amount  of  pretending  perfection  do  we  persuade 
our  children  that  we  are  flawless.  For  a parent  to  admit  a 
mistake  is  to  instill  respect  for  truth  and  the  desire  to  do 
right.  I sometimes  think  I can  read  the  reactions  of  parents 
in  the  way  children  react.  The  fact  is  that  our  children 
learn  how  to  react  by  the  type  of  reactions  we  as  parents 
demonstrate,  particularly  during  times  of  tension  and  trying 
circumstances. 

A time  or  two  a week,  during  the  summer  months,  I stop 
by  the  park  to  watch  the  little  league  playing  ball.  The 
earnestness  and  spirit  of  these  boys  is  most  intriguing.  Such 
seriousness  and  joy  is  hardly  surpassed  at  any  other  age. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the  way  the  boys  react 
when  they  commit  an  error,  when  they  strike  out,  or  when 
they  are  put  out  on  the  base. 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  nearly  every  ball  team  has  the 

pebble  finder”?  He’s  the  fellow  who  picks  up  some  small 
pebble  or  clod  and  throws  it  from  the  spot  where  he  com- 
mitted an  error.  He  pretends  that  a pebble  made  the  ball 
bounce  wrong  or  in  some  way  interfered  with  his  play. 

Or  take  the  example  of  the  fellow  I saw  the  other  evening. 
The  balf  seemed  to  go  right  through  his  glove.  He  imme- 
diately began  to  check  the  leather  lace  in  his  glove,  letting 
all  know  that  his  glove  must  certainly  be  at  fault.  Some  boys 
rather  consistently  come  in  from  an  inning  with  the  com- 
plaint that  they  were  tripped  or  the  umpire  was  wrong. 

Then  there  is  the  other  type  of  fellow.  When  he  commits 
an  error,  he  also  takes  it  seriously.  You  can  see  it  all  over 
his  face.  But  when  he  comes  off  the  field  I hear  him  say, 
“Man,  I goofed  on  that  one.  I should  have  caught  that  ball 
easily.”  Or  when  he  strikes  out  at  the  plate  his  charac- 
teristic comment  is,  not  that  the  umpire  was  wrong,  but — 
“That’s  the  one  I should  have  hit  all  right.” 

We  want  our  children  to  grow  up  to  hold  their  own  in  a 
world  where  people  will  often  be  wrong.  We  want  our 
children  to  stand  up  for  what  they  know  to  be  right.  The 
desire  to  seek  the  truth,  not  merely  to  look  for  a way  to 
save  face,  is  what  they  need  to  learn  from  us  as  parents. — D. 


It’s  the  first  “go”  of  the  gospel  we  often  forget  and  the 
one  we  need  most  today.  Easter  morning,  when  the  women 
came  to  the  tomb  and  saw  the  Lord  alive,  Christ  said  to 
them,  “Go  to  my  brethren  and  say  to  them,  I am  ascending 
to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my  God  and  your  God.” 
In  other  words,  Jesus  sent  them  the  testimony  that  they 
knew  He  was  alive;  that  they  had  experienced  Him  alive. 

Now  the  disciples  were  ready  for  the  second  “go.”  The 
second  “go”  is  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world.”  The  church 
needs  the  experience  of  the  first  “go”  before  it  can  make 
meaningful  the  second.  Men  will  not  be  saved  by  un- 
converted people  working  hard  at  humanitarian  tasks  and 
regularly  attending  church.  We  need  good  news  to  share. 

Certainly  the  Christian  must  be  concerned  about  right 
laws,  the  poor,  the  right  to  work,  and  proper  housing.  Yet 
there  is  primary  truth  in  this,  that  first  we  need  people 
whose  hearts  and  minds  and  wills  have  been  sensitized  by 
the  reality  of  the  living  Lord  and  who  thus  are  willing  to 
risk  all  their  security  for  His  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  those 
to  whom  Christ  sends — to  “the  least  of  these.” 

Adequate  laws  are  necessary  where  injustice  prevails  and 
where  love  is  absent.  What  the  world  needs  even  more, 
however,  is  an  experience  in  the  heart  of  those  who  claim 
to  be  Christ’s  followers,  which  demonstrates  that  the  living 
Lord  has  something  to  say  and  do  in  all  of  life.  To  experi- 
ence that  He  is  alive  means  that  we  no  longer  live  for  our- 
selves, that  He  lives  His  life  through  His  followers. — D. 

Country  Club  Section 

Bichard  C.  Raines,  in  a speech  at  Earlham  College,  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  said:  “Perhaps  we  can  better  grasp  how  He 
[God]  feels  about  His  whole  world  of  more  than  three  and 
one-half  billion  inhabitants  if  we  compress  them  into  a small 
town  near  where  you  live,  or  in  which  you  live,  of  a 
thousand  people.  Three  billion  then  compressed  into  1,000. 

“How  would  it  look?  Of  this  1,000,  only  60  would  be 
Americans.  They  would,  of  course,  be  living  in  the  country 
club  section  of  town,  and  they  would  have  one  half  of  the 
total  income  of  the  town.  Three  hundred  of  the  1,000  would 
be  Christian;  700  would  not.  Three  hundred  and  three 
would  be  white  and  697  nonwhite.  Did  vou  notice  the 
similarity  there?  Three  hundred  Christians — 300  whites, 
700  non-Christians — 700  non  whites. 

“The  life  expectancy  of  the  60  Americans  would  be  70 
years.  The  life  expectancy  of  the  other  940  would  be  40 
years.  The  60  Americans  would  have  15  1/2  times  as  much 
per  person  to  live  on  as  the  940.  One  half  of  the  940 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  One  half  of  them  have  never 
heard  of  Christ,  but  more  than  one  half  of  them  have  heard 
of  Marx.  The  average  American  family  of  the  60’s  spends 
yearly  $850  in  defense,  and  $3.50  per  family  per  year  to 
share  with  the  940  why  we  celebrate  Christmas.” — D. 
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Adventure 
in  Mission 

1968 

By  Levi  C.  Hartzler 

Do  we  have  a 1968  mission?  Are  we  prepared  for  adven- 
ture in  mission?  With  these  questions  John  H.  Mosemann, 
president  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
opened  the  62nd  annual  meeting  business  sessions  in  the 
Fellowship  Hall  of  the  Kidron,  Ohio,  Mennonite  Church, 
Wednesday  morning,  July  3.  He  used  Jesus’  words  to  fellow 
Nazarenes  from  Lk.  4:14-30  as  a basis  for  the  opening  de- 
votions, emphasizing  the  elements  of  mission  in  Jesus’  mes- 
sage: the  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  missioner,  the 
method,  and  the  test. 

For  the  next  four  days  delegates,  workers,  administra- 
tors, and  other  concerned  believers  observed  how  the  grace 
of  God  takes  care  of  the  risks  in  mission,  the  unknown 
which  so  often  keep  Christians  from  adventuring  in  mis- 
sion. They  were  reminded  that  “playing  it  safe”  may  mean 
returning  to  God  the  talents  He  has  given  them. 

Public  Sessions 

In  showing  how  God  loves  us  in  grace,  Erland  Waltner, 
president  of  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
emphasized  three  important  aspects  of  grace:  forgiving  grace 
(Eph.  1:5-8),  restoring  grace  (Eph.  2:4-9),  and  equipping 
grace  (Eph.  4:11-13).  He  showed  that  God’s  grace  is  like  an 


Levi  C.  Hartzler  is  a high  school  teacher  from  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


Key  convention  officials,  Luke  Birky  (left)  and  Simon  Cingerich,  served 
as  Venture  group  coordinator  and  general  coordinator,  respectively,  for 
Mission  6S. 

artesian  well:  all  it  needs  is  an  opening  through  which  to 
flow. 

God’s  love  builds  through  His  church  when  members 
relate  to  each  other  in  understanding  love.  Stan  Friesen  told 
about  a father  in  Africa  who  brought  a thank  offering  to 
church  after  having  recovered  from  illness.  One  by  one 
each  member  of  his  family  then  brought  an  offering. 
In  immediate  response  the  congregation  rose  up  in  a 
thanksgiving  dance,  each  also  bringing  a thank  offering. 

Wesley  Richard  showed  how  God’s  love  builds  through 
teaching  English  in  Japan.  While  using  the  Bible  to  study 
English,  a Japanese’s  interest  in  English  declined  as  his 
interest  in  the  gospel  increased. 

David  Shank,  Belgium,  basing  his  message  on  Col.  1:3- 
23,  commented  on  the  now,  what,  and  when  of  God’s 
love.  Emphasizing  the  now  of  God’s  love  he  declared, 
“We  ask  converts  to  relate  to  us  rather  than  our  relating 
to  them  in  newness.  . . . What  God  is  doing  in  the  future 
He  is  doing  now."  In  other  words,  we  don’t  need  to 
wait  until  we  get  to  heaven  to  accept  persons  of  other 
cultures  and  races  into  our  fellowship  as  redeemed  persons. 

Commenting  on  “God’s  Love  Builds  in  the  World,”  James 
Kratz,  Associate  Secretary  for  Overseas  Missions,  indicated 
that  the  world  today  has  no  fringes  or  outposts.  Any  prim- 
itive society  can  be  plunged  into  the  modern  world  in  a 
brief  time.  Furthermore,  the  world  is  more  than  a place; 
it  is  also  time.  And  in  spite  of  evil,  it  remains  God’s  world. 
The  love  of  God  is  expressed  in  His  world  through  the  min- 
istry of  reconciliation,  a ministry  which  calls  us  to  build 
rather  than  “sound  off.” 

Venture  Groups 

Since  adventure  is  not  possible  without  a little  venturing, 
53  eighteen-member  discussion  groups  were  organized  to 
follow  four  input  sessions.  Attendance  in  each  group  varied 
enough  to  develop  an  average  attendance  of  eleven.  People 
of  all  ages  participated,  youth  through  senior  citizens.  Many 
persons  appreciated  the  practical  nature  of  these  discussions. 

The  four  input  sessions  provided  the  background  for  the 
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discussions  which  followed.  On  Thursday,  Harold  Dyck,  Mrs. 
John  Beachy,  Lorie  C.  Gooding,  and  David  Shenk  gave  per- 
sonal testimonies  showing  how  God  loves  us  while  judging 
our  love  of  things,  our  anxiety  and  fear,  our  insincerity 
and  hypocrisy,  and  our  pride  and  bigotry. 

The  Friday  input  session  dealt  with  “God’s  Love  Builds 
in  Our  Homes.”  A husband  and  wife  team,  Ernest  and 
Mary  Smucker,  frankly  shared  each  other’s  differences 
and  likenesses.  A father  and  son,  Rufus  and  Tom  Jutzi, 
pulled  no  punches  in  discussing  each  one’s  reaction  to  the 
other’s  role  in  the  home.  Then  a brother  and  sister,  Virgil 
Vogt  and  Laverne  Nafziger,  recalled  that  the  reality  of  their 
parents’  faith  in  God  and  acceptance  of  people  as  they  are 
helped  them  get  along  with  each  other  and  with  others. 

Perhaps  the  Saturday  morning  input  session  drew  as  many 
comments  as  any  other.  It  showed  how  God’s  love  builds 
through  our  homes.  Charles  Burkholder,  head  of  a family 
counseling  agency,  shared  experiences  he  and  his  wife  had 
with  lonely  persons  contacted  at  a local  coffeehouse  and  with 
court  parolees  who  needed  someone  to  befriend  them. 
Mrs.  Doris  Kramer,  a widowed  homemaker,  showed  how 
she  made  her  home  into  a “home  away  from  home”  for 
persons  of  other  races  and  nationalities.  When  asked  by  a 
friend,  “What  can  you  say  to  such  persons?”  she  replied, 
“Just  ask  them  questions  about  themselves.” 

Mrs.  Marion  Lehman,  a homemaker,  in  commenting  on 
making  the  home  serve  others,  declared  that  after  she 
and  her  husband  purchased  a comfortable  home,  they  said 


Morning  and  afternoon  Venture  groups  allowed  attenders  opportunities 
to  discuss  issues  raised  by  input  speakers  during  public  sessions. 


to  each  other,  “If  we  are  going  to  live  in  an  air-con- 
ditioned house,  why  can’t  we  get  as  many  people  into  it 
as  possible?”  They  have  made  their  home  available  to 
patients  from  Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center  and  foreign  stu- 
dents attending  Goshen  College. 

J.  Mark  Stauffer,  a pastor  and  rest  home  chaplain,  re- 
vealed some  of  the  challenges  which  have  come  to  him  by 
listening  without  charge  to  people  with  problems,  young 
people  as  well  as  the  elderly. 

In  the  final  input  session,  Ronald  Smucker  showed  that 
love  can  build  in  our  communities.  A Christian  fellowship 


Roy  Kiser  from  the  Virginia  Mission  Board  questions  a resolution  made 
during  Board  business  sessions. 

adjacent  to  a university  campus  used  workshops,  study 
groups,  and  individual  counseling  to  challenge  university 
students  to  appreciate  and  accept  the  Christian  way  of 
life.  Ray  Horst  told  how  a VS  unit  living  on  the  edge  of 
the  color  line  began  to  build  the  church.  In  another  in- 
stance a young  Indian  couple  brought  to  Christ  through  VS 
returned  to  the  wife’s  community  to  set  up  a trading  post 
and  give  a witness. 

Business  Sessions 

Instead  of  listening  to  reports  from  each  program  area 
this  year.  Board  members  participated  in  discussions  of 
important  questions  facing  the  Board,  such  as  program 
priorities,  racial  concerns,  overlapping  between  home  mis- 
sions and  VS,  and  the  use  of  more  young  people  in 
decision-making. 

The  treasurer  revealed  that  per  member  giving  this 
year  reached  $28.57,  a 7.2  percent  increase  over  last  year. 
However,  this  allowed  for  only  a .3  percent  increase  in  pro- 
gram due  to  rising  costs.  Therefore,  the  Board  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  our  people  to  increase  their  giving 
to  $31.50  per  member  next  year  so  that  increasing  estate 
and  annuity  funds  can  be  used  for  “emergencies,  special 
projects,  and  new  programs.” 

An  adventure  into  racial  concerns  came  to  the  Board 
through  its  Home  Missions  Council  which  had  met  all  day 
on  Tuesday.  A number  of  Negro  brethren  were  invited  to 
the  Thursday  morning  session  to  help  determine  how  the 
Board  can  best  speak  to  these  concerns,  particularly  in  inner- 
city  churches.  The  result  was  the  establishment  of  an  inner- 
city  council  composed  of  members  from  interracial  Mennonite 
congregations.  The  Council  will  develop  an  urban  strategy  of 
churches.  Furthermore,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  appoint 
members  of  minority  groups  being  served  on  the  com- 
mittees and  boards  of  the  Mission  Board. 

Another  venture  discussed  by  Board  members  and  then 
initiated  in  the  election  was  the  inclusion  of  young  people 
as  members  of  the  Board,  its  committees,  and  boards.  A res- 
olution calling  for  such  procedure  noted  the  many  young 
people  who  are  responsible  members  of  the  church  and  who 
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are  expected  to  participate  in  VS  and  other  church  pro- 
grams. 

Youth  Activities 

Youth  were  included  in  the  Board  program  this  year 
through  activities  provided  especially  for  them  under  the 
direction  of  Terry  Burkhalter.  Some  came  early  and  attended 
the  Home  Missions  Council,  Board  business  sessions,  and 
Venture  Groups.  At  least  125  had  registered  by  Friday 
afternoon  and  more  came  on  Saturday.  The  Out-Spokens, 
a group  of  teenagers  who  took  a 1,200-mile  bicycle  trip 
in  June  from  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  the  Smoky  Mountains,  par- 
ticipated in  the  Saturday  afternoon  Board  program  and 
Saturday  night  youth  rally  sponsored  by  the  Kidron  MYF 
after  the  Board  session. 

One  seventeen-vear-old  said,  “The  greatest  experience 
at  Board  meeting  has  been  the  Venture  Groups.  I never 
thought  it  would  be  so  much  fun  to  go  to  Board  meeting 
with  my  family.”  Another  commented,  “I  have  enjoyed 
most  sitting  in  on  the  Home  Missions  Council  and  the 
business  sessions.  I have  discovered  that  we  have  some 
exceedingly  intelligent  men  at  the  helm.” 

Another  young  person  felt  that  youth  should  continue 
to  be  involved  in  the  Board  meeting  but  that  provision 
should  also  be  made  for  youth  sessions  where  young  people 
can  discuss  witness  problems  related  particularly  to  them. 

WMSA  Activities 

The  Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Auxiliary  of  the 
Board  combined  business  and  inspiration  this  year  by  in- 
cluding “Adventure  Spots”  throughout  their  sessions.  Ad- 
ventures in  mission  took  them  to  Cleveland,  Nigeria, 
France,  Brazil,  India,  a VS  unit,  Puerto  Rico,  Uruguay, 
Japan,  and  Nepal  by  means  of  five-minute  responses  by 
representatives  of  these  areas. 

The  WMSA  also  participated  by  arranging  for  the  Wednes- 
day evening  public  session.  A group  of  young  adults  from 
the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Indianapolis,  presented  the 
choral  drama,  “The  Circle  Beyond  Fear,”  which  demon- 
strated social  concerns  to  which  our  church  must  speak: 
racial,  national,  and  cultural  differences.  The  circle  beyond 
fear  is  the  circle  of  love — persons  who  know  how  to  under- 


An  annual  meeting  first,  the  choric  drama.  The  Circle  Beyond  Fear, 
was  presented  on  Wednesday  evening  by  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Yoder  and 
members  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


stand  and  accept  others  because  they  themselves  have  been 
forgiven  and  accepted  by  God. 

Venture  Beyond  Kidron 

Those  of  the  more  than  1,250  registered  attendants  who 
remained  until  Sunday  morning  participated  in  a 7:00  a.m. 
fellowship  service  with  local  persons  and  heard  Arnold  Roth, 
South  Bend,  challenge  them  to  use  the  new  insights  re- 
ceived at  Mission  Board  meeting  to  venture  into  the  great 
stream  of  God’s  grace  which  always  goes  forward.  Each  one 
must  recognize  what  is  hurting  in  the  world,  and  partic- 
ularly in  his  location,  and  then  apply  the  grace  of  God 
to  that  need. 

Those  who  could  not  attend  Board  meeting  can  get  a 
brief  picture  of  the  1968  Adventure  in  Mission,  the  work 
of  the  Board  not  the  annual  meeting,  by  writing  for  the 
filmstrip  and  record,  “Our  Product — People,”  to  MBMC, 
1711  Prairie  St.,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514.  It  should  be  avail- 
able by  Aug.  15. 

Finding  God's  Will  for  My  Life 

By  Christian  E.  Charles 

Nothing  is  more  important,  yet  there  is  much  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  many  people  on  this  issue.  Most  people 
are  willing  to  admit  that  God’s  will  is  best,  and  is  al- 
ways right.  It  costs  too  much  to  be  out  of  the  will  of 
God.  It  must  be  our  guideline  by  which  every  loyalty  must 
be  tested.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out  just  where 
we  stand.  Are  we  unwilling,  negligent,  careless,  or  merely 
uncertain? 

Only  those  who  sincerely  want  to  know  the  will  of  God, 

and  have  a desire  to  do  it,  can  and  will  find  it.  Jn.  7:17; 

Hos.  6:3.  God’s  will  with  reservations  is  dangerous.  Often- 
times, unwillingness  keeps  us  outside  His  will.  Your  heart 
must  be  changed  from  unwillingness  to  willingness;  from 
rebellion  to  loving  surrender  and  submission.  Christ  said, 
“The  spirit  ...  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak”  (Mt. 

26:41).  He  knows  that  too  often  the  spirit  is  not  willing. 

Others  rebelliously  assert  their  right  to  live  their  own 
lives,  and  even  challenge  authority,  regardless  of  what 
may  be  right  or  wrong. 

In  Eph.  1:1  and  5 Paul  was  living  and  acting  under  the 
control  of  forces  which  had  their  origin  above  and  beyond 
himself.  His  apostolic  work  was  the  effect  and  expression 
of  a divine  plan,  purpose,  and  will  for  each  one  of  us. 
It  is  onlv  when  we  make  God’s  will  our  will,  that  duty  be- 
comes a pleasure,  and  service  a delight. 

It  is  possible  to  find  and  know  God’s  will.  However, 
God’s  will  may  not  always  mean  the  absence  of  problems. 
Abraham  was  in  God’s  will  on  Mt.  Moriah.  Joseph  was  in 
God’s  will  in  Egypt.  Job  was  in  God’s  will  when  he  suffered 
his  terrible  affliction. 

To  know  God’s  will  is  the  greatest  knowledge. 

To  suffer  God’s  will  is  the  greatest  heroism. 

To  do  God’s  will  is  the  greatest  achievement. 
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Prayer  No  Substitute 

By  the  late  A.  W.  Tozer  for  Obedience 


Have  you  noticed  how  much  praying  for  revival  has  been 
going  on  of  late — and  how  little  revival  has  resulted? 

Considering  the  volume  of  prayer  that  is  ascending  these 
days,  rivers  of  revival  should  be  flowing  in  blessing  through- 
out the  land.  That  no  such  results  are  in  evidence  should 
not  discourage  us;  rather,  it  should  stir  us  to  find  out  why 
our  prayers  are  not  answered. 

Everything  has  its  proper  cause  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  well  as  in  the  natural  world.  The  reason  for  God’s 
obvious  refusal  to  send  revival  may  lie  deep,  but  surely 
not  too  deep  to  discover. 

I believe  our  problem  is  that  we  have  been  trying  to 
substitute  praying  for  obeying;  and  it  simply  will  not  work. 

A church,  for  instance,  follows  its  traditions  without 
much  thought  about  whether  they  are  scriptural  or  not.  Or 
it  surrenders  to  pressure  from  public  opinion  and  falls 
in  with  popular  trends  which  carry  it  far  from  the  New 
Testament  pattern.  Then  the  leaders  notice  a lack  of 
spiritual  power  among  the  people  and  become  concerned 
about  it.  What  to  do?  How  can  they  achieve  that  revital- 
ization of  spirit  they  need  so  badly?  How  can  they  bring 
down  refreshing  showers  to  quicken  their  fainting  souls? 

The  answer  is  all  ready  for  them.  The  books  tell  them 
how — pray!  The  passing  evangelist  confirms  what  the  books 
have  said — pray!  The  word  is  echoed  back  and  forth,  grow- 
ing in  volume  until  it  becomes  a roar — pray!  So  the  pastor 
calls  his  people  to  prayer.  Days  and  nights  are  spent  beg- 
ging God  to  be  merciful  and  send  revival  upon  His  people. 
The  tide  of  feeling  runs  high  and  it  looks  for  a while  as 
if  the  revival  might  be  on  the  way.  But  it  fails  to  arrive 
and  the  zeal  for  prayer  begins  to  flag.  Soon  the  church  is 
back  where  it  was  before,  and  a numb  discouragement 
settles  over  everyone.  What  has  gone  wrong? 

Simply  this:  Neither  the  leaders  nor  the  people  have 
made  any  effort  to  obey  the  Word  of  God.  They  felt  that 
their  weakness  was  failure  to  pray,  when  actually  in  a 
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score  of  ways  they  were  falling  short  in  the  vital  matter  of 
obedience.  “To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice.”  Prayer  is 
never  an  acceptable  substitute  for  obedience.  The  sovereign 
Lord  accepts  no  offering  from  His  creatures  that  is  not 
accompanied  by  obedience.  To  pray  for  revival  while  ignor- 
ing or  actually  flouting  the  plain  precept  laid  down  in  the 
Scriptures  is  to  waste  a lot  of  words  and  get  nothing  for 
our  trouble. 

It  has  been  quite  overlooked  in  recent  times  that  the 
faith  of  Christ  is  an  absolute  arbiter.  It  preempts  the 
whole  redeemed  personality  and  seizes  upon  the  individual 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  claims.  Or  more  accurately,  it 
makes  every  legitimate  claim  on  the  Christian’s  life  con- 
ditional and  without  hesitation  decides  the  place  each  claim 
shall  have  in  the  total  scheme.  The  act  of  committal  to 
Christ  in  salvation  releases  the  believing  man  from  the 
penalty  of  sin,  but  it  does  not  release  him  from  the  obli- 
gation to  obey  the  words  of  Christ.  Rather,  it  brings  him 
under  the  joyous  necessity  to  obey. 

Look  at  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament  and  notice 
how  largely  they  are  given  over  to  what  is  erroneously 
called  “hortatory”  matter.  By  dividing  the  epistles  into 
“doctrinal”  and  “hortatory”  passages  we  have  relieved 
ourselves  of  any  necessity  to  obey.  The  doctrinal  passages 
require  from  us  nothing  except  that  we  believe  them. 
The  so-called  hortatory  passages  are  harmless  enough, 
for  the  very  word  by  which  they  are  described  declares  them 
to  be  words  of  advice  and  encouragement  rather  than  com- 
mandments to  be  obeyed.  This  is  a palpable  error. 

The  exhortations  in  the  epistles  are  to  be  understood  as 
apostolic  injunctions  carrying  the  weight  of  mandatory 
charges  from  the  Head  of  the  church.  They  are  intended  to 
be  obeyed,  not  weighed  as  bits  of  good  advice  which  we  are 
at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  as  we  will. 

If  we  would  have  God’s  blessing  upon  us,  we  must 
begin  to  obey.  Prayer  will  become  effective  when  we  stop 
using  it  as  a substitute  for  obedience.  God  will  not  accept 
praying  in  lieu  of  obeying.  We  only  deceive  ourselves 
when  we  try  to  make  the  substitution. 
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Just  Enough  Time 

By  Charles  Hummel 


To  us,  Christ’s  three-year  ministry  seems  all  too  short. 
A prostitute  found  forgiveness,  but  many  others  walked  the 
street.  And  for  every  withered  muscle  that  flexed  into 
health,  a hundred  remained  ill.  How  then  could  He  say 
at  the  end  of  a short  life,  “I  have  finished  the  work  which 
thou  gavest  me  to  do”  (Jn.  17:4)? 

We  desperately  need  the  answer  as  our  own  lives 
leave  a trail  of  unfinished  tasks.  Unanswered  letters,  un- 
visited friends,  unread  books,  and  unclaimed  opportunities 
haunt  the  quiet  moments  when  we  stop  to  evaluate.  A 
mother’s  work  is  never  finished,  neither  is  that  of  a stu- 
dent, teacher,  minister,  or  any  other  Christian  I know. 

Even  a man’s  home  is  no  longer  his  castle  since  radio, 

television,  and  telephone  have  breached  the  walls  with 
their  endless  distractions. 

Will  we  escape  in  five  years?  No,  because  children  may 
require  more  time;  greater  experience  in  our  job  and 
church  brings  more  exacting  assignments;  we  find  ourselves 
working  more  and  enjoying  it  less. 

But  it  isn’t  hard  work  that  hurts  us.  We  all  know  what 
it  is  to  go  full  speed  for  long  hours,  totally  involved  in  an 
important  task.  The  resulting  weariness  is  matched  by  a 
sense  of  achievement  and  joy.  Not  hard  work,  but  doubt 
and  indecision  produce  anxiety  as  we  review  a month 

and  feel  oppressed  by  the  pile  of  unfinished  tasks.  Gradual- 
ly, we  sense  uneasily  that  we  may  have  failed  to  do  the 
important.  We  have  been  driven  by  the  winds  of  other 
people’s  demands  onto  a reef  of  frustration. 

Several  years  ago  a man  with  years  of  executive  experi- 
ence said  to  me,  “Your  greatest  danger  is  letting  the 
urgent  things  crowd  out  the  important.”  The  problem  is 
that  the  important  thing  rarely  has  to  be  done  today,  or 
even  this  week.  Those  extra  hours  of  prayer  and  Bible 
study,  that  non-Christian  friend  to  be  visited,  the  book 
that  requires  careful  study:  these  projects  do  not  have  to 
be  done  today.  The  urgent  tasks  are  the  ones  that  call 
for  instant  action.  They  seem  at  the  moment  to  be  impor- 
tant and  irresistible;  so  they  devour  our  energy.  But  in 
light  of  time’s  perspective  their  importance  fades,  and  we 
see  the  important  things  we  have  failed  to  do.  We’ve 
been  slaves  to  the  tyranny  of  the  urgent. 

Is  there  escape  from  this  pattern?  The  answer  lies  in 
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the  life  of  our  Lord.  On  that  last  night  with  many  useful 
tasks  undone  and  urgent  human  needs  unmet,  He  still 
had  the  peace  of  knowing- He  had  finished  God’s  work. 

The  Gospel  records  show  that  Jesus  worked  hard.  After 
describing  a busy  day  Mark  writes,  “That  evening,  at  sun- 
down, they  brought  to  him  all  who  were  sick  or  possessed 
with  demons.  And  the  whole  city  was  gathered  together 
about  the  door.  And  he  healed  many  who  were  sick  with 
various  diseases,  and  cast  out  many  demons”  (1:32-34). 

On  another  occasion  the  demand  of  the  ill  and  maimed 
caused  Him  to  miss  supper  and  work  so  late  that  His  dis- 
ciples thought  He  was  beside  Himself.  Mk.  3:21.  One  day 
after  a strenuous  teaching  session  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
went  out  in  a boat,  and  even  a storm  didn’t  waken  Him. 
Mt.  4:37,  38.  What  a picture  of  exhaustion! 

Yet  His  life  was  never  feverish;  He  had  time  for  people. 
He  could  spend  hours  talking  to  one  person,  such  as  the 
Samaritan  woman  at  the  well.  His  life  showed  a wonder- 
ful balance,  a sense  of  timing.  When  His  brothers  wanted 
Him  to  go  to  Judea,  He  replied,  “My  time  has  not  yet 
come”  (Jn.  7:6).  Jesus  did  not  ruin  His  gifts  by  haste. 

Immediately  following  the  above  account  of  Jesus’  busy 
day,  we  read  that  “ ...  in  the  morning,  a great  while  be- 
fore day,  he  rose  and  went  out  to  a lonely  place,  and  there 
he  prayed”  (Mk.  1:35).  Here  is  the  secret  of  Jesus’  life 
and  work  for  God:  He  prayerfully  waited  for  His  Father’s 
instructions,  and  for  the  strength  to  follow  them.  He  had 
no  finely  drawn  blueprint,  but  rather  the  Father’s  will  day 
by  day  in  a life  of  prayer.  And  so  He  warded  off  the  ur- 
gent in  the  interest  of  the  important. 

We  may  wonder  why  our  Lord’s  ministry  was  so  short, 
why  it  could  not  have  lasted  another  five  or  ten  years,  why 
so  many  wretched  sufferers  were  left  in  their  misery.  Scrip- 
ture gives  no  answer  to  these  questions,  but  we  do  know 
that  Jesus’  prayerful  waiting  for  God’s  instructions  freed  Him 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  urgent.  It  gave  Him  a sense  of 
direction,  set  a steady  pace,  enabled  Him  to  do  every  task 
God  assigned.  And  on  the  last  night  He  could  say,  “I 
have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.” 

Freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  the  urgent  appears  in  the 
example  and  promise  of  our  Lord.  At  the  end  of  a vigor- 
ous debate  with  the  Pharisees  in  Jerusalem,  Jesus  said 
to  those  who  believed  in  Him:  “If  you  continue  in  my  word, 
you  are  truly  my  disciples,  and  you  will  know  the  truth, 
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and  the  truth  will  make  you  free.  . . . Truly,  truly,  I say 
to  you,  every  one  who  commits  sin  is  a slave  to  sin.  . . . 
So  if  the  Son  makes  you  free,  you  will  be  free  indeed” 
(Jn.  8:31,  32,  34,  36). 

Many  of  us  have  experienced  Christ’s  deliverance  from 
the  penalty  of  sin,  but  are  we  letting  Him  free  us  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  urgent?  He  points  the  way:  “If  you  con- 
tinue in  my  word.”  This  is  the  way  to  freedom.  Through 
prayerful  meditation  on  God’s  Word  we  gain  His  perspec- 
tive. 

P.  T.  Forsyth  once  said,  “The  worst  sin  is  prayerless- 
ness,”  because  when  we  fail  to  pray  we  re  saying  that 
we  don’t  need  God’s  guidance  and  strength.  The  opposite 
of  such  independence  is  prayer  in  which  we  acknowledge  our 
dependence  upon  God. 

Praverful  waiting  on  God  is  indispensable  to  effective 
service.  Like  a huddle  of  a football  game,  it  is  a time  to 
catch  our  breath  and  fix  new  strategy.  In  this  daily  fellow- 
ship, the  Lord  frees  us  from  the  tyranny  of  the  urgent. 
He  shows  us  the  truth  about  Himself,  life,  ourselves,  our 
tasks.  He  impresses  on  our  minds  those  we  should  under- 
take. The  need  itself  is  not  the  call;  the  call  must  come  from 
God,  and  He  knows  our  limitations.  "The  Lord  pities  those 
who  fear  him.  For  he  knows  our  frame;  he  remembers  that 
we  are  dust”  (Ps.  103:13,  14).  It  is  not  God  who  loads 
us  until  we  bend  or  crack  with  a nervous  breakdown,  heart 
attack,  ulcer,  or  stroke.  These  come  from  our  own  inner 
compulsions  coupled  with  the  pressure  of  circumstances. 

A quiet  time  of  meditation  and  prayer  at  the  start  of  a 
day  refocuses  our  relationship  with  God.  It  brings  recom- 
mitment to  His  will  as  we  think  of  the  hours  that  lie  ahead. 
In  these  quiet  moments  I usually  list  in  order  of  priority 
the  tasks  to  be  done,  taking  into  account  commitments 
already  made.  A competent  general  always  draws  up  his 
battle  plan  before  he  engages  the  enemy;  he  does  not 
postpone  basic  decisions  until  the  firing  starts.  But  he  is 
also  prepared  to  change  his  plans  if  an  emergency  demands 
it.  So  I am  open  to  any  emergency,  interruption,  or  un- 
expected person  who  may  call.  Otherwise  I try  to  imple- 
ment the  plans  I have  already  made,  before  the  day’s 
battle  against  the  clock  begins. 

Over  the  years,  the  greatest  continuing  struggle  in  my 
Christian  life  has  been  to  make  adequate  time  for  daily 
waiting  on  God,  weekly  inventory,  and  monthly  planning. 
I know  from  experience  that  this  is  the  only  way  I can 
escape  the  tyranny  of  the  urgent.  This  is  how  my 
Lord  succeeded.  He  didn’t  finish  all  the  urgent  tasks  in 
Palestine,  but  finished  “the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to 
do.”  The  only  alternative  to  frustration  is  to  be  sure  that 
we  are  doing  what  God  wants,  this  day,  this  hour,  in 
this  place.  Only  then  can  1 think  of  all  the  other  unfinished 
tasks  with  equanimity. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  promised  deliverance  from 
sin,  including  the  kind  of  service  for  God  that  is  dependent 
on  God’s  direction  and  power.  The  way  is  clear.  If  we 
continue  in  His  Word,  we  are  truly  His  disciples,  and  He 
will  free  us  from  the  tyranny  of  the  urgent,  free  us  to  do 
the  important,  which  is  the  will  of  God. 


Againstness  Vs.  Forness 

Many  Christians  develop  a unique  ability  to  strongly 
counter  whatever  they  do  not  agree  with.  They  exist  by 
being  against  or  by  offering  strong  opposition.  This  opposi- 
tion may  take  many  strange  forms.  It  creeps  out  in  sermons 
under  the  guise  of  convictions.  It  is  evident  on  the  written 
page,  whether  in  new  or  old  publications.  It  pushes 
through  in  general  conversation.  It  is  indicative  of  a lack  of 
positiveness  in  Christian  experience. 

A person  can  be  buoyed  up  for  a long  time  by  lauding 
negatives.  He  can  build  a kind  of  theology  of  negatives.  He 
can  find  some  real  reasons  for  existence.  It  is  easy  to  build 
a nominal  Christian  fellowship  around  negatives.  We  could 
develop  a fellowship  with  a group  of  persons  who  are 
against  anyone  who  wears  shoes.  We  could  preach  non- 
wearing of  shoes,  write  about  it,  let  it  dominate  every  con- 
versation until  we  get  ourselves  into  such  an  emotional 
frenzy  that  the  very  sight  of  shoes  would  turn  one’s  stomach. 
Wouldn’t  that  be  foolish?  But  aren’t  some  of  the  concerns 
some  persons  give  their  lives  for  just  as  absurd  when  you  sit 
down  in  your  saner  moments  and  ponder  the  issues? 

What  would  Jesus  really  say  about  some  of  the  issues  we 
are  using  to  support  our  Christian  experience?  One  can’t 
long  survive  by  taking  a negative  stance  on  all  of  life.  Jesus 
made  this  truth  plain  when  He  stated  that  “He  that  is  not 
with  me  is  against  me."  Here  the  positive  element  is  pre- 
dominant. We  must  find  the  positive  and  emphasize  dynam- 
ic “forness”  or  we  will  be  found  on  the  last  day  holding  a 
bag  of  empty  “againstnesses.” 

One  who  is  against  many  aspects  of  life  may  be  classed  as 
a legalist.  We  certainly  are  not  encouraging  persons  to  be- 
come illegalists. 

For  the  past  decades  many  Mennonite  churches  have 
found  a subsistence  diet  by  setting  themselves  against  their 
age  and  emphasizing  this  aspect  of  life  at  the  expense  of 
a positive  stance  toward  the  elements  of  the  gospel  which 
should  be  given  our  first  allegiance. 

In  finality  the  issue  may  resolve  itself  not  so  much  in  re- 
lation to  whether  we  are  completely  negative  or  positive, 
for  it  takes  a balance  of  both  to  move.  The  issue  may  rath- 
er resolve  itself  around  the  credibility  of  those  issues  we 
are  for  or  against  and  why  we  take  the  stand  we  attempt 
to  maintain.  Ponder  your  againstnesses  and  fomesses.  They 
may  be  revealing.  — A.  Don  Augsburger. 


Ethical  Nihilism 

Believe  in  nothing, 
wither  and  dry;  without  roots 
a person  must  die. 

Ruth  King  Duerksen 
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Conscience, 

Does  Everybody  Have  One? 

By  Jacob  Z.  Rittenhouse 


For  some  time  my  spirit  has  been  deeply  stirred  as  1 read 
and  hear  some  of  the  awful,  gruesome,  cold-blooded  crimes 
people  commit.  Today,  men  seemingly  engage  in  crime  as 
freely  as  they  engage  in  sports,  or  in  a vocation.  More  shock- 
ing than  this  is  the  fact  that  men  can  murder,  mutilate,  and 
rape  the  bodies  of  others  in  cold-blooded,  spine-chilling 
fashion  and  show  no  signs  of  remorse. 

Teenagers,  today,  can  even  steal  and  vandalize  the  prop- 
erty of  others,  engage  freely  in  drinking  and  sexual  sins, 
without  the  slightest  indication  of  guilt  or  remorse  of  con- 
science. Something  is  radically  wrong  when  crime  and  sin 
can  be  indulged  in  freely  without  a sense  of  guilt.  In  holy 
horror  we  throw  up  our  hands  exclaiming:  “Don’t  these 
people  have  a conscience?” 

What  Is  Conscience? 

For  a solution  to  this  frustrating  problem,  I believe  it  will 
be  profitable  for  us,  first  of  all,  to  try  to  define  the  term 
“conscience.”  This  is  no  easy  task  because  of  the  mysteries 
associated  with  this  unseen  spokesman  of  the  soul.  Wads- 
worth defined  conscience  as  “God’s  most  intimate  presence 
in  the  world.” 

You  have  probably  heard  others  speak  of  conscience  as  a 
spark  of  celestial  fire  within  the  bosom  of  man.  The  dic- 
tionary gives  these  definitions:  “inmost  thought”;  “the  in- 
ternal recognition  of  right  or  wrong”;  “the  faculty  which 
decides  upon  the  moral  quality  of  one’s  action  and  motives.” 
Here  we  touch  upon  that  which  makes  man  a distinct 
creation,  and  which  exalts  him  above  the  animals.  In  other 
words,  the  fact  that  man  is  born  with  an  inner  monitor 
brings  us  into  direct  contact  with  the  great  mystery  of  hu- 
man life. 

The  English  word  “conscience”  is  derived  from  a Latin 
verb  which  means:  “to  know  with.”  This,  to  me,  is  a rather 
adequate  definition,  telling  us  that  conscience  is  that  certain 
invisible  something  within  us  wherewith  we  know  that  we 
are,  or  are  not,  living  in  harmony  with  the  standard  of  life 
we  know.  This  is  something  animals  do  not  possess,  but  we 
do. 

Animals  possess  instinct;  we  possess  a conscience!  Instinct 
tells  an  animal  things  to  do  in  a way  we  cannot  explain. 
Like  an  inner  compelling  urge,  instinct  causes  an  animal 
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to  pursue  a certain  course.  For  example:  The  groundhog 
hibernates  in  order  to  exist  throughout  the  long  winter 
months.  Instinct  prompts  the  birds  to  migrate  north  or  south 
for  preservation  as  the  seasons  change.  Ants  store  their  food 
in  underground  storehouses  for  the  winter  months.  However, 
no  matter  how  precisely  and  effectively  animal  instinct 
functions,  it  is,  nevertheless,  nothing  more  than  a natural 
act. 

Unlike  instinct,  conscience  is  a knowledge  or  consciousness 
of  a way  of  life,  which  addresses  itself  to  man’s  conscious 
will,  not  to  enforce  obedience  to  it,  but  that  man  might 
freely  and  without  compulsion  follow  the  standard  which  he 
knows  he  ought  to  pursue. 

If  he  follows  it  precisely,  his  conscience  issues  forth  in  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  If  he  fails  to  obey,  his 
conscience  issues  forth  in  a feeling  of  pain  and  remorse.  This 
is  a type  of  reaction  not  known  to  be  in  animals.  A horse 
may  kick  a man  and  feel  no  remorse.  A lion  may  kill  a per- 
son without  the  slightest  indication  of  a sense  of  wrong;  or 
of  a knowledge  of  God’s  command  that  man’s  blood  shall 
not  be  shed. 

New  Testament  Teaching 

Thirty-two  times  you  can  find  this  word  “conscience”  used 
in  the  New  Testament.  You  will  not  find  the  word  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  the  thought  is  there  just  the  same.  In- 
stead of  using  the  word  “conscience”  the  thought  is  express- 
ed by  the  word  “heart.”  In  1 Samuel  24  we  read  of  King 
Saul  seeking  the  life  of  David. 

At  one  particular  point  during  his  search,  Saul,  tired  and 
weary,  resorted  to  a cave  for  rest.  David  and  his  men  were 
hiding  in  the  sides  of  the  cave.  While  Saul  slept,  David 
arose,  cut  off  a piece  of  Saul’s  robe,  and  fled.  In  connection 
with  this  deed,  the  Bible  says  that  “David’s  heart  smote  him, 
because  he  had  cut  off  Saul’s  skirt.”  This  was  his  conscience 
working  inside  him,  condemning  him  because  of  the  act 
which  he  had  committed.  Throughout  the  Bible  the  term 
“heart”  is  closely  associated  with  the  idea  of  conscience. 

Among  all  people  is  found  the  inner  ability  to  know  with, 
or  the  ability  to  cast  judgment  upon  their  own  deeds.  No 
matter  where  you  go,  men  have  a consciousness,  or  a fear, 
of  a supernatural,  superpowerful  will  which  makes  demands 
upon  the  will  of  man,  and  which  has  a right  to  do  so.  This 
will,  which  is  the  will  of  God,  is  what  we  call  the  standard, 
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or  the  moral  law,  to  which  men’s  lives  should  conform. 
We  can,  therefore,  define  conscience  as  that  ability  “to  know 
with”  by  which  man  knows  whether  or  not  he  is  conforming 
to  the  will  of  God. 

The  workings  of  conscience  cannot  be  explained  by  some- 
thing mechanical.  We  cannot  say  it’s  like  an  alarm  clock, 
even  though  it  does  signal  dangers  and  alert  us  to  evil.  An 
alarm  clock  functions  only  at  a predetermined,  preset  time. 
A fire  alarm  signals  only  when  temperatures  rise,  never 
when  temperatures  are  low.  Conscience  expresses  itself 
sometimes  before,  sometimes  during,  and  sometimes  after  an 
act  has  been  committed. 

When  expressing  itself  before  the  act,  conscience  either  en- 
courages us  to  carry  out  our  contemplated  action,  or  it  ad- 
vises us  not  to  do  so. 

During  the  act  the  voice  of  conscience  is  usually  the  weak- 
est. That  is  when  it  is  most  difficult  for  conscience  to  gain  a 
hearing  or  to  make  itself  heard.  When  engaging  in  an  action 
we  are  either  preoccupied  with  what  we  are  doing,  or  we 
are  under  the  influence  of  passion,  with  the  result  that  the 
voice  of  our  conscience  is  either  partly  or  completely  stifled. 

After  the  action,  conscience  usually  speaks  most  strongly, 
either  approving  the  deed  and  expressing  satisfaction  with  it, 
or  protesting  against  it  and  producing  a sense  of  guilt,  anxi- 
ety, and  fear. 

The  voice  of  conscience,  therefore,  can  be  heard,  not  only 
at  certain  times,  but  at  all  times  if  we  will  allow  it  to  speak 
to  us.  This  is  also  true  of  all  men,  for  everybody  has  a con- 
science. The  gruesome  acts  which  some  people  commit  are 
no  indication  that  they  do  not  have  a conscience.  God  has 
placed  this  monitor  of  the  soul  within  the  bosom  of  every 
human  being. 

Herod,  Napoleon,  Stalin,  Hitler,  Eichmann  all  had  a con- 
science. The  cruelty  they  committed  was  done  in  spite  of  the 
fact  of  conscience.  How  they  could  be  so  cruel,  and  at  all  live 
with  a consciousness  of  their  deeds,  I shall  try  to  explain  in 
another  message  on  conscience  later  this  month. 

Computer  of  Human  Action 

We  know  that  there  is  that  certain  something  within  us 
telling  us  that  some  things  are  right  and  that  other  things 
are  wrong  for  us  to  do.  That’s  conscience.  God  has  placed 
this  computer  of  human  action  within  our  beings  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  guiding  us  in  the  right  paths.  Like  a 
barometer  that  works  accurately,  conscience  approves  or  pro- 
tests against  our  deeds  or  our  anticipated  conduct. 

An  unheeded  conscience  can  allow  a man  to  live  ungodly, 
mean,  and  ruthless.  Through  the  channels  of  thought, 
speech,  literature,  radio,  television,  public  sentiment,  et 
cetera,  the  conscience  of  many  people  has  become  calloused, 
hardened,  seared,  or  perhaps  even  deadened  to  right  and 
good. 

Since  conscience  is  a reality,  and  since  we  all  have  a con- 
science, we  are  wise  if  we  allow  our  consciences  to  work 
freely  in  our  lives.  If  our  conscience  speaks  in  a tone  of  dis- 


pleasure, it  is  time  to  change  our  course  of  action.  If  it  in- 
flicts pain  upon  our  minds  because  of  some  wrong,  it  is  time 
to  quit  that  way  of  life.  If  it  expresses  itself  in  remorse  or 
bitterness  of  heart,  it  is  time  to  resort  to  ways  which  harmo- 
nize with  the  will  of  God. 

If  conscience  tells  us  we  have  done  wrong,  then  it  is  time 
we  turn  about-face  and  do  right.  If  our  heart  condemns  us, 
then  it  is  time  to  repent  and  walk  in  the  way  prescribed  for 
us  in  God’s  Holy  Word.  If  our  conscience  tells  us  we  are 
guilty,  then  it  is  time  to  confess  our  sins  and  wrongdoings 
and  live  as  God  would  have  us  live,  so  that  conscience  can 
approve  our  conduct  instead  of  condemning  it. 

If  your  conscience  works,  thank  God  and  obey  it.  In  other 
words,  keep  your  conscience  alive,  for  a sin- hardened, 
seared,  deadened  conscience  can  lead  your  soul  straight  to 
hell  without  the  slightest  sensation  of  guilt.  Keep  it  alive  and 
active,  because  it  is  the  only  one  you  will  ever  have.  God 
wants  to  speak  to  you  through  your  conscience;  so  do  not 
allow  the  devil  to  case  harden  it  for  you.  Keep  your  con- 
science mellow  and  enlightened  by  the  Word  of  God,  for 
only  in  this  way  can  you  profit  beneficially  from  the  con- 
science God  has  graciously  given  to  you. 


The  Hope  That  Purifies 

By  Nevin  J.  Bender 

Hope  cleanses!  At  least  that’s  what  John  writes  in  1 Jn. 
3:1-4.  Our  hope  is  secure  in  knowing  that  we  are  God’s 
children.  When  He  appears,  we  shall  be  like  Him.  That 
hope  does  something  for  us  now.  Everyone  who  has  this 
hope,  purifies  himself.  This  hope  causes  us  to  want  to  be 
cleansed.  Right  now!  Today! 

Perhaps  one  of  the  darkest  blights  needing  cleansing  is 
our  indifference  toward  our  brother.  John  writes  in  verse 
14  of  this  same  chapter,  “We  know  that  we  have  crossed 
the  frontier  from  death  to  life  because  we  do  love  our 
brothers’’  (Phillips).  This  love  is  exactly  the  opposite  of 
being  indifferent.  Indifference  allows  us  to  view  the  search- 
ings and  bleedings  of  our  world  and  do  nothing  with  the 
excuse  that  we  are  of  another  kingdom.  It  allows  us  to 
strike  judgmen tally  at  the  “world,”  the  individual  in  sin, 
and  the  evils  of  our  day.  Indifference  thrives  as  with  closed 
minds  we  slam  our  brother  because  he’s  not  thinking 
straight.  It  reaches  perfection  in  that  cool,  pretend  smile 
which  suggests  the  love  we  are  expressing  equals  the  love 
a cat  has  for  a bird.  I have  worn  that  smile.  I have  felt  its 
harm.  Our  nerves  become  dead.  We  don’t  feel  the  pain  of 
our  world  or  our  fellowmen.  We  aren’t  pricked  when  our 
brother  is  pricked. 

Hope  brings  cleansing  from  this.  To  take  inventory 
of  our  hope  and  reaffirm  our  faith  deadens  indifference. 
“We  shall  be  like  him.”  Indifference  conquered!  □ 
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Helps  from  Hebrews-Part  6 


Better  Than  the  Best 


The  letter  to  the  Hebrews  had  its  inception  at  a time 
when  the  church  could  not  afford  to  carry  members  who 
were  bad  advertisements  for  the  Christian  faith.  The  writer 
spoke  of  the  danger  of  substituting  the  limited  religion  of 
Judaism  for  the  better,  the  perfect  access  to  God  in  Jesus 
Christ.  He  pointed  to  a whole  series  of  “better”  things.  Ju- 
daism was  considered  the  best,  and  in  a sense  it  was  until 
the  perfect  fulfillment  in  Christ. 

Our  danger  is  not  a return  to  Jewish  sacrifices,  but  we  are 
in  danger  of  substituting  inferior  religious  attitudes  for  Christ. 
Dick  Shepherd,  an  English  open-air  preacher-evangelist, 
learned  from  the  hostile  and  indifferent  crowds  he  encoun- 
tered that  “the  greatest  handicap  the  church  has  is  the  un- 
satisfactory lives  of  professing  Christians.  ” 

Salesmen  and  advertisers  capitalize  on  the  American  urge 
to  have  the  best.  "For  the  man  who  wants  the  best,”  they 
say,  “this  is  it!”  Yet  the  person  who  has  nothing  but  the 
best  in  furnishings,  clothes,  food,  cars,  and  everything  else, 
will  settle  for  a one-cvlinder  religious  experience  that  will 
never  get  him  to  heaven  or  give  life  either  meaning  or  en- 
joyment now.  The  world  needs  a lot  more  people  who  are 
enthusiastically  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  Christ  and 
what  the  Christian  faith  has  to  offer. 

Better  Things  in  Hebrews 

As  an  antidote  to  our  halfhearted,  tasteless  demonstration 
and  lukewarm  enthusiasm  let’s  hear  again  a review  of  the 
better  things  Hebrews  talks  about. 

A Better  Person.  Christians  know  a better  person,  Jesus 
Christ.  Compared  to  the  Old  Testament  ways,  He  is  not 
just  a messenger  as  the  angels  were;  He  is  the  Son  Himself. 
He  is  more  than  the  imperfect  representative  of  God  that 
Aaron  and  the  succession  of  human  priests  were.  He  is  bet- 
ter than  Moses,  the  lawgiver,  or  anyone  who  just  shouts  ad- 
vice from  the  sidelines.  He  is  the  Savior.  The  best  a man 
can  do  may  be  fine,  but  it  is  not  good  enough  to  save  him, 
much  less  anyone  else.  Most  people  show  some  respect  for 
Christ.  But  too  few  really  know  who  He  is.  “Everybody 
ought  to  know  who  Jesus  is,”  but  not  everybody  does.  And 
it  shows  through  in  their  lives. 

A Better  Covenant  (7:22;  8:6).  A covenant  is  an  agreement 
between  God  and  His  people.  The  old  covenant  was  based 
on  law.  It  was  educative,  but  impotent  and  temporary.  The 
new  covenant  based  on  the  blood  of  Christ  goes  far  beyond 
the  old.  It  is  redemptive,  dynamic,  and  eternal.  The  old 
covenant  could  remind  of  sins  but  could  not  remove  them.  It 
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By  Ernest  D.  Martin 

was  like  a bottle  of  medicine  that  doesn’t  help.  It  is  a con- 
tinual grim  reminder  that  one  is  still  sick. 

Jesus  is  “surety  of  a better  covenant.”  He  is  our  guarantor 
of  the  love  of  God.  The  result  is  forgiveness  and  fellowship. 
But  it  is  conditioned  on  a man’s  willingness  to  enter  into  it. 

A Better  Sacrifice  (9:23).  The  old  sacrifices  were  “ritual 
duties”  and  were  limited  to  the  material  order.  They  could 
not  “perfect  the  conscience  of  the  worshiper.”  The  old  ani- 
mal sacrifices  were  made  to  cover  sin.  The  better  sacrifice 
made  by  Jesus  is  able  to  “purify  your  conscience  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God.”  And  as  we  noted  last  week, 
it  was  made  once  for  all.  God  in  His  Son  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  sin  for  us.  It  is  complete  and  needs  nothing 
added. 

Better  Promises  (8:6-12).  The  ancient  promise  of  God  was, 
“I  will  be  to  them  a God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a peo- 
ple.” The  better  promises  are  made  by  the  same  God.  They 
are  not  contrary  to  the  former  promise  but  include  it  and 
exceed  it.  In  the  new  manifestation  of  His  grace,  God  prom- 
ises to  write  His  ways  in  men’s  hearts  so  that  they  will  want 
to  obey.  He  promises  that  direct  access  will  be  possible  for 
everyone  to  know  Him.  He  promises  that  the  relationship 
barrier  of  sin  will  be  removed.  Through  Jesus  Christ  these 
promises  are  ours  to  claim  and  experience. 

A Better  Hope  (7:19).  The  better  hope  is  better  because  it 
is  effective.  It  looks  to  a goal  that  can  actually  be  realized. 
It  rests  not  on  some  ceremony,  but  on  a person,  Jesus.  Our 
hope  bears  some  similarity  to  the  hope  afforded  by  a rope 
tied  between  the  house  and  the  barn  in  a blizzard.  In  a 
sense  Jesus  went  ahead  and  tied  the  other  end  secure. 

Better  Possessions  (10:34).  Awareness  of  better  possessions 
mgikes  it  possible  to  maintain  a looser  hold  on  the  material 
possessions  of  this  world.  Persecuted  Christians  can  endure 
plundering  because  their  security  is  beyond  the  tangibles  of 
here  and  now.  In  a similar  vein  the  writer  tells  of  a “better 
country”  (11:16),  the  awareness  of  which  enables  a man  to 
live  a pilgrim  life,  sitting  loose  in  the  saddle  and  traveling 
light. 

Better  Resurrection  (11:35).  All  the  so-called  resurrections 
under  the  old  order  were  returns  to  the  same  life,  only  to 
die  again.  Because  we  know  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead 
we  look  forward  to  a resurrection  that  ends  death  and  all 
the  misery  and  decay  that  goes  with  it. 

The  Better  Things  in  Our  Experience 

Dare  we  say  that  Christ  and  what  He  offers  is  better  than 
the  best  today?  Granting  that  Christianity  is  better  than  the 
Judaism  that  came  before  it,  is  it  obviously  superior  to  the 
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offerings  of  an  enlightened  affluent  society?  We  would  prob- 
ably get  a strong  “Yes”  vote  on  these  questions  among 
professing  Christians.  But  let  us  take  another  look  at  what 
our  behavior  says  we  think  about  it. 

Is  our  religious  life  a matter  of  ceremony  which  we  think 
will  make  God  happy  with  us,  or  do  we  fellowship  with  our 
God  with  hearts  and  minds  made  clean  through  Christ? 

Do  we  know  the  security  of  living  in  covenant  with  God 
or  do  we  base  our  security  in  guaranteed  annual  wage 
agreements,  FDIC  surety  for  our  bank  accounts,  and  the  su- 
perior weaponry  and  firepower  of  the  U.S.  military  machine? 

Do  we  live  as  though  we  believed  a better  hope,  or  do  we 
succumb  to  the  prevalent  gloom,  anxiety,  and  despair  of 


Is  "Evangelism" 

By  Donald 

It  seems  every  time  the  church  adopts  a word  meaning 
“the  whole  church  taking  the  whole  gospel  to  the  whole 
world,”  something  sinister  happens  and  the  word  changes 
its  meaning. 

Study  these  three  words  for  a moment:  evangelist,  evan- 
gelical, and  mission.  What  does  each  word  mean  to  you? 

Consider  the  word  “evangelist.”  What  picture  comes  to 
mind  when  you  think  of  an  evangelist?  Billy  Graham, 
perhaps,  or  Charles  Fuller?  Someone  who  preaches  a 
simple  message  and  who  brings  people — especially  in 
groups — to  a point  of  decision  for  Christ. 

He  is  not  expected  to  be  an  expert  theologian.  In  fact, 
it  is  felt  that  perhaps  too  much  theology  would  probably 
reduce  his  effectiveness.  He  also  need  not  have  a thorough 
education.  We  like  to  think  of  the  evangelist  as  a person 
called  by  God  from  among  us  for  a specialized  ministry. 

We  would  probably  rate  the  spiritual  office  of  an  evan- 
gelist quite  high,  though  perhaps  not  as  high  as  we  would 
have  20  or  30  years  ago. 

Now,  how  many  “evangelists”  do  we  have  in  the 
church?  Ten?  Twenty?  Certainly  not  more,  we  say.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  name  them  all  from  memory. 

Having  then  defined  the  word  “evangelist,”  I can  sit 
back  and  concede  that  evangelists  are  needed  and  that  we 
should  have  more  of  them  but  “I  am  not  one  of  them.”  In 
modern  usage,  then,  the  word  pertains  to  a select  few. 

“Evangelist”  is  a biblical  word;  “evangelical”  is  not.  But 
how  do  we  use  this  word?  As  an  adjective,  it  usually 
modifies  “Christianity.”  There  are  evangelical  Christians  and 
then  just  Christians,  we  say.  An  evangelical  Christian  has 
a particular  view  of  Scripture,  a certain  manner  of  ex- 
pressing his  faith;  he  is  orthodox  in  doctrine  and  uncom- 
promising in  faith.  In  some  circles  an  evangelical  Christian 
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those  without  hope? 

The  searching  could  go  on.  Perhaps  we  are  not  as  con- 
vinced of  the  better  things  as  we  suppose  we  are.  However, 
the  extent  of  our  living  by  these  better  things  does  not  de- 
termine their  reality.  The  thesis  still  stands — in  Christ  we 
have  better  than  the  best. 

There  is  a powerful  invitation  in  these  assertions  of  He- 
brews. A man  doesn’t  need  to  settle  for  less  than  the  best. 
There  is  also  a warning  that  we  do  not  deny  the  better 
things  by  refusing  to  enter  into  them  in  faith.  And  there  is 
an  encouragement — an  encouragement  to  greater  experience 
and  an  encouragement  to  overcome  our  apathy  and  apolo- 
getic stance  concerning  the  things  of  Christ.  D 


a Good  Word 

R.  Jacobs 

is  the  opposite  of  an  ecumenical  Christian. 

So  the  word  when  used  as  an  adjective  has  acquired  a 
particular  meaning  in  theological  discussions  as  it  pertains  to 
a person’s  doctrinal  stance.  It  has  little  relationship  to  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  word.  Although  we  say  there  are 
only  a few  evangelists,  we  consider  all  of  us  to  be  “evan- 
gelical.” We  mean  that  we  are  evangelical  in  faith,  not 
necessarily  evangelical  in  action. 

And  then,  what  has  happened  to  the  word  “mission”? 
It  is  hard  to  think  of  the  word  apart  from  a mission 
board  or  a mission  station,  a missionary,  or  a mission 
budget.  The  same  thing  has  happened  to  this  word  that  has 
happened  to  the  term  “evangelist.”  It  is  now  a specialized 
term  having  to  do  with  a specialized  activity  done  by 
specialists  at  special  places. 

In  the  case  of  these  good  words,  the  meaning  has  some- 
how missed  the  mark.  But  we  must  continue  to  use  words, 
running  the  risk  of  having  the  same  thing  reoccur. 

But  presently  there  is  still  one  word  which  says  what 
needs  to  be  said.  It  is  the  word  “evangelism.”  It  is  not 
a biblical  word,  though,  and  it  is  quite  new. 

What  does  the  word  mean?  It  does  not  mean  something 
which  only  evangelists  do.  And  it  does  not  describe  any- 
one’s theology  even  though  a certain  evangelical  faith  is 
assumed.  Nor  is  it  a certain  department  of  church  activity. 
It  is  indeed  more  than  this. 

Evangelism  is  less  an  act  than  an  attitude,  a way  of 
life,  a way  of  responding  to  an  inner  urgency  to  express 
Christ’s  life  in  a multitude  of  ways. 

In  the  New  Testament,  we  see  that  an  evangel  was  a 
person  who  announced  something — the  birth  of  a baby  or 
victory  in  war.  A man  who  was  good  at  the  job  was  diligent 
in  seeing  that  everyone  to  whom  he  was  responsible  got 
the  message.  In  a certain  sense  he  was  a witness  giving 
testimony  to  something  he  knew  to  be  true.  It  was  an  oral, 
verbal  act,  similar  to  a news  correspondent  reporting  events 
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on  the  scene. 

In  the  New  Testament  this  approach  made  sense  because 
the  Lord’s  death  and  resurrection  was  indeed  news.  But  it 
was  the  kind  of  news  which  only  a few  would  accept.  The 
apostles  simply  reported  what  they  had  seen  and  heard. 
The  witnesses  testified  even  in  face  of  strong  opposition. 
The  word  “witness”  in  the  New  Testament  is  martus. 
Since  witnesses  were  often  put  to  death,  dying  for  Christ 
and  testifying  concerning  Him  were  described  by  the  same 
word,  martyr,  in  the  first  century. 

So  an  oral  testimony  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
evangelism.  If  all  honor  is  to  be  given  to  God  for  every 
good  thing  the  Holy  Spirit  does  through  us,  then  our 
fellowmen  must  understand  that  it  is  the  Spirit  working 
in  us  and  is  not  just  some  human  effort.  This  is  only  being 
honest. 

But  the  reason  evangelism  is  such  a good  word  is  that  it 
does  not  stop  with  an  oral  testimony.  Perhaps  we  should  be 
content  simply  to  use  the  word  “Christian,”  but  we  have 
too  long  tamed  the  word  so  that  it  is  now  domesticated  and 
rather  neutral.  Evangelism  is  aggressive,  a consuming  pas- 
sion. 


We  must  be  very  careful  not  to  ask  for  a specialized 
definition  of  evangelism.  This  has  been  a mistake  in  the 
past  and  has  resulted  in  skewing  the  meaning  of  other  good 
words.  But  the  inevitable  is  happening.  Some  people  are 
pressing  for  definitions.  They  ask,  “Is  evangelism  a con- 
cern for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  man?  Does  it  have  to  do 
with  man’s  physical  needs?  Is  it  oral  or  is  it  a concern  ex- 
pressed in  other  ways?” 

The  danger  of  definition  is  that  we  may  find  ourselves 
again  without  a word  that  says  what  we  want  it  to  say.  We 
should  be  content  with  a broad  definition  of  the  word  “evan- 
gelism”— “the  whole  church  taking  the  whole  gospel  to 
the  whole  world.  ” 

Any  attempt  to  separate  evangelism  into  oral  and 
tangible,  into  word  and  deed,  is  only  doing  disservice  to 
the  idea  of  discipleship. 

The  presence  of  Christ  in  a person  gives  the  whole  of 
life  a distinct  tone,  a clear  purpose.  One  must  allow  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  to  express  His  presence  in  any  number  of 
ways,  without  qualifications. 

After  all,  is  not  the  process  of  Jesus  Christ  working  His 
will  in  and  through  a disciple  the  true  “evangelism”?  Q 


Items  and  Comments 


A resolution  suggesting  that  evangelical 
churches  “begin  to  spend  similar  amounts 
of  money  on  the  evangelism  of  black 
men  in  America  as  they  do  on  the  evan- 
gelism of  black  men  in  Africa,”  was  de- 
feated at  the  annual  convention  of  the 

National  Association  of  Evangelicals,  which 
convened  this  spring  in  Philadelphia. 

o e o 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  left  no 

estate  large  enough  to  probate,  according 

to  an  announcement  made  by  Rev.  Andrew 
Young,  executive  director  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference.  He  said 
that  Dr.  King  had  faith  that  his  wife  and 
four  children  would  be  cared  for.  In  addi- 
tion to  an  undisclosed  amount  of  insurance, 
the  slain  rights  leader  left  a home  in 
Atlanta  and  two  small  bank  accounts.  During 
his  life  he  gave  away  the  royalties  received 
from  his.  writings  and  the  $50,000  award 
that  accompanied  his  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  He 
made  no  will. 

o e e 

The  11  district  superintendents  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church  in  northern  Geor- 
gia, instead  of  reporting  traditional  numeri- 
cal and  financial  data  on  the  858  congrega- 
tions, issued  a “state  of  the  church"  read 
by  Dr.  Candler  Budd  of  Atlanta. 

The  document  called  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict “nefarious”  and  asked  ministers  to 
declare  war  “a  sin.”  Race  horses  in  Geor- 
gia, it  added,  were  said  to  receive  better 
food,  housing,  and  medical  attention  than 


many  Negroes. 

Clergymen  of  the  conference  were  asked 
to  "preach  that  poverty  amidst  plenty  is 
blasphemy  and  to  declare  that  bigotry  is  an 
insult  to  a creature  made  in  the  image  of 
God.” 

The  district  superintendents  oversee  the 
work  of  all  Methodist  congregations  in. 
northern  Georgia. 

o o o 

The  president  of  the  American  Baptist 
Convention  has  commended  the  decision  of 
Suffolk  County  Sheriff  John  Winthrop  Sears 
to  disarm  his  deputies. 

“This  is  the  first  effort  in  the  United 
States  to  create  a weaponless  police  force," 
Dr.  Culbert  G.  Rutenber  said. 

“If  we  can  now  disarm  the  fear-ridden, 
gun -buying  mother  of  suburbia  and  disabuse 
the  National  Rifle  Association  of  the  roman- 
tic notion  that  the  Lone  Ranger  rides  again, 
and  get  a strict  gun  control  through  Con- 
gress, perhaps  we  could  begin  to  de-escalate 
the  violence  in  this  country.” 

Dr.  Rutenber  was  elected  president  of  the 
1.3  million-member  denomination  in  early 
June.  He  is  professor  of  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion at  Andover  Newton  Theological 
School,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Sheriff  Sears  had  announced  that  his  20 
deputies  and  180  special  sheriffs  would  not 
carry  guns  except  in  “rare  instances.  ” 

“I  want  our  force  to  reassure  the  public,” 
the  sheriff  said,  “that  really  great  police 
work  is  possible  without  weaponry.” 


The  TV  industry  presents  another  regu- 
latory problem — with  its  relation  to  violence. 
Our  population  has  grown  by  10  percent 
since  1960  while  the  crime  rate  has  gone  up 
88  percent.  Significantly,  the  rate  of  crime 
more  nearly  matches  the  growth  of  the  TV 
industry  than  it  does  the  population  growth. 
Moreover,  the  crime  rate  is  highest  among 
the  youth  who  have  grown  up  with  TV, 
today’s  favorite  baby-sitter.  American  in- 
dustry spends  billions  to  sell  products  on 
TV  commercials  while  TV  programs  sell 
crime  and  violence,  interwoven  with  shav- 
ing, tooth  brushing,  and  hair  rinsing,  as  if 
to  kill  your  neighbor  were  also  a daily  rou- 
tine. As  Drew  Pearson  puts  it,  “If  three 
minutes  on  TV  will  sell  millions  of  tubes  of 
toothpaste,  how  much  crime  . . . will  21 
minutes  of  TV  crime  programming  sell?” 

o o e 

An  official  policy  on  conscientious  objec- 
tion supporting  persons  opposed  to  partici- 
pation in  a particular  war,  as  well  as  war 
in  general,  was  adopted  by  the  biennial 
convention  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America. 

It  was  passed  by  a vote  of  426  to  146 
after  more  than  four  hours  of  debate  and 
after  a vote  was  postponed  to  another  day. 
Several  persons  abstained. 

By  endorsing  selective  objection  to  war 
and  military  service,  the  LCA  went  beyond 
the  statements  on  conscientious  objection 
passed  by  most  other  Protestant  denomi- 
nations. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Siege  and  Suffering 


“We  have  carried  on  for  over  a year  now 
with  very  few  supplies,”  Evie  Shellenberger 
wrote  from  Biafra  (Nigeria)  on  July  1.  Man- 
ning a small  community  hospital  and  rural 
health  program  in  besieged  Biafra  these 
days  brings  its  problems,  she  finds. 

Three  Mennonite  medical  missionaries — 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wally  Shellenberger  and  nurse 
Martha  Bender — find  serving  difficult  in 
Abiriba.  Abiriba  is  in  Biafra,  the  secession- 
ist part  of  Nigeria  which  declared  its  in- 
dependence from  Nigeria  over  a year  ago. 

Wallace  Shellenberger,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wallace  Shellenberger,  Sr.,  hails 
from  Goshen,  Ind.  He  took  his  medical  de- 
gree from  Indiana  University.  His  wife 
Evie  is  the  daughter  of  the  Milo  Kauff- 
mans of  Hesston,  Kan.,  and  a nurse  grad- 
uate of  Goshen  College.  Martha  Bender  is 
a nurse  from  Kalona,  Iowa,  an  alumna  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  and  Riverside  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing  at  Newport  News,  Va. 

Life  on  July  12  told  of  coups  and  counter- 
coups in  Nigeria  since  its  independence  in 
1960.  It  spoke  of  the  tensions  of  tribal  and 
regional  rivalries  (more  than  250  principal 
tribes  and  languages).  Since  1966,  4.5  mil- 
lion Ibo  tribesmen  who  had  formerly  been 
scattered  all  over  Nigeria  as  civil  servants 
and  businessmen  found  themselves  refugees 
in  their  eastern  tribal  region. 

Now  more  than  a third  of  Biafra’s  popu- 
lation is  refugee  and  its  geographic  area  has 
shrunk  to  one-third  its  former  size.  Life 
says  that  50,000  had  died  in  the  fighting  as 
the  federal  armies  tightened  the  noose.  Ex- 
perts predict  that  more  than  a million  will 
die  before  summer’s  end  “unless  massive 
food  shipments  reach  the  beleaguered 
Biafrans  soon.  ” 

Writing  from  Abiriba  on  July  1,  about  the 
time  that  Life's  writers  were  doing  their 
story,  Evie  Shellenberger  tells  about  the 
work  at  the  small  community  hospital  where 
they  have  been  staff  members  now  nearly 
three  years. 

“The  work  here  keeps  increasing  and 
each  day  more  and  more  people  are  coming 
to  the  hospital.  Today  we  saw  250  patients 
in  our  outpatient  clinic,  100  in  antenatal 
clinic,  and  175  in  our  nutrition  clinic.  . . . 
I'm  sure  90  percent  of  the  children  here 
are  malnourished  and  many  severely  mal- 


nourished. . . . We  are  trying  to  cope  with 
the  problem  here  and  have  started  to  have 
a daily  clinic  for  malnourished  children. 

“Martha  Bender  and  I have  mixed  a 
food  formula  using  powdered  milk,  powdered 
eggs,  and  a protein  cereal.  We  have  the 
children  come  daily  for  a supply  of  the 
food  which  contains  20  grams  (less  than 
three  fourths  of  an  ounce)  of  protein.  We 
have  been  seeing  from  150  to  200  children 
daily,  and  we  expect  the  number  to  be  in- 
creasing. Our  problem  now  is  that  we  are 
about  out  of  milk  and  each  day  keep  hoping 
that  the  Red  Cross  will  fiv  more  into  the 
country.  . . . 

“Friday  Wally  held  a clinic  in  Ohafia  and 
saw  600  people.  . . . On  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  last  week,  he  held  clinic  in 
Edda  for  the  refugees  and  saw  from  200 
to  300  each  day.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
medical  care  of  25,000  refugees  in  this 
area.  . . . 

“Our  supply  of  petrol,  bottled  gas,  kero- 
sene, and  generator  fuel  is  getting  very  low. 
We  have  turned  off  our  refrigerators  and 
are  doing  some  cooking  outside  on  a wood 
fire.  We  do  all  our  autoclaving  with  bottled 
gas;  so  we  are  very  much  concerned  about 
saving  as  much  gas  as  possible.  Our  drug 
supply  is  now  getting  low  also  because  of 
the  large  number  of  people  we  are  seeing 
both  in  the  rural  health  work  and  in  the 
hospital.  We  have  done  a lot  of  improvising 
and  are  actually  amazed  that  we  have 
carried  on  for  over  a year  now  with  very 
few  supplies.  We  have  just  decided  to  stop 
all  elective  surgery  because  we  are  running 
short  of  gloves.  It  is  probably  just  as  well 
though,  as  most  people  aren’t  nutritionally 
in  shape  for  surgery.  ...” 

The  Shellenbergers  and  Miss  Bender  are 
sponsored  in  their  work  in  Nigeria  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  at  Elkhart, 
Ind.  In  May,  Board  officials  appealed  to 
congregations  for  special  prayer  on  Sunday, 
May  26,  for  Nigeria  and  its  suffering  people. 
On  July  12  the  Board  appropriated  $15,000 
for  a limited  relief  operation  currently  being 
carried  on  by  Church  World  Service  through 
an  airlift  from  an  off-shore  island.  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  is  recruiting  per- 
sonnel for  medical  service  to  refugees  and 
relief  work  in  those  parts  of  Biafra  now 
under  federal  control. 


The  airlift  is  functioning  on  a pitifully 
small  basis,  carrying  in  only  a fraction  of 
the  food  needed  by  the  starving  population, 
but  the  two  controlling  governments  (Nigeria 
and  Biafra)  have  not  been  able  to  come  to 
agreement  on  land  routes  through  which 
relief  food  can  be  taken,  although  news 
media  reported  moves  in  this  direction  on 
July  25. 

Meanwhile  the  Board  and  Mennonite 
missionary  personnel  who  have  returned 
from  Nigeria  continue  to  appeal  to  Menno- 
nites  and  other  Christians  for  prayer  for  the 
millions  caught  in  this  dreadful  dilemma. 
— Boyd  Nelson. 


Begin  Second  Decade 

Bethesda  Mennonite  Church,  2823  Dayton 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  began  ten  years 
ago.  This  year,  with  83  members,  Bethesda 
has  outgrown  its  three-story  building  and 
begun  steps  to  remodel. 

Bethesda’ s home,  a former  dwelling, 
crowds  children’s  activities  (clubs  and  classes) 
in  the  basement,  worship  center  on  the  first 
floor,  pastor's  study  and  VS  apartment  on 
the  second  floor,  and  a rental  apartment 
on  the  third  floor. 

Remodeling,  estimated  to  cost  $65,000, 
projects  a new  worship  center  for  200  to 
the  rear,  more  Christian  education  facilities, 
and  a fellowship  room  in  the  basement  of 
the  new  part  of  the  building.  Working 
drawings  were  to  have  been  done  and  the 
contract  let  the  week  of  Aug.  12. 

Bethesda  centers  in  a physically  deterio- 
rating community.  This  community  has 
recently  taken  on  new  life  through  the  work 
of  a local  organization,  Jeff-Vander-Lou 
With  the  help  of  Bethesda’s  pastor,  Hubert 
Schwartzentruber,  Jeff-Vander-Lou  has 
attracted  the  assistance  of  both  a St.  Louis 
and  a Hesston,  Kan.,  foundation  and  has 
begun  extensively  reshaping  community 
housing. 

The  congregation’s  remodeling  fits  into 
this  same  planning.  The  building  will  have 
some  face-lifting,  but  it  will  keep  its  present 
form.  By  investing  $65,000  in  improving  its 
facilities,  Bethesda  speaks  loudly  of  its 
intention  to  stay  and  to  continue  serving  its 
community. 

Facilities  for  Head  Start  classes  and  a day 
nursery  to  care  for  children  of  working 
mothers  are  in  Bethesda’s  plans. 

The  Negro  mother  has  always  found  it 
easier  than  the  Negro  male  to  get  work;  so 
many  Negro  families  are  dependent  on  the 
mother’s  income.  The  day  nursery  should 
contribute  in  providing  a good  place  for 
children  while  Mother  is  working. 

Bethesda  congregation  depends  on  the 
larger  Mennonite  Church  to  assist  in  its 
construction.  It  will  pay  $15,000.  South 
Central  Mennonite  Conference  churches 
expect  to  provide  $25,000,  and  Mennonite 
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Board  of  Missions  another  $25,000  of  the 
total  $65,000. 

Simon  Gingerich,  assistant  secretary  for 
home  missions  and  evangelism  for  the  gen- 


Mennonite  Hour  Changes 


eral  mission  board,  points  out  that  the 
Mennonite  Church  has  a vital  stake  in  the 

New  Stations 
California 

Merced 

KAMB 

101.5 

8:00 a.m.  Sun. 

Bethesda  congregation  and  its  community. 

Florida 

Immokalee 

WCOF 

1490 

12:30 p.m.  Sun. 

Financial  contributions  for  that  St.  Louis 

Michigan 

Ann  Arbor 

WOIA 

102.9 

9:05  a.m.  Sun. 

area  have  never  been  large.  They  have  in 

Michigan 

Ann  Arbor 

WOIB 

1290 

9:05 a.m.  Sun. 

fact  seemed  disappointingly  small  to  those 

Michigan 

Lansing 

WITL 

100.7 

9:05 a.m.  Sun. 

involved  in  facing  the  massive  needs  of  the 

North  Dakota 

Rugby 

KGGA 

1450 

8:45  a.m.  Sun. 

area. 

Virginia 

Alexandria 

WXRA 

8:00 a.m.  Sun. 

“Our  biggest  contribution  as  a church  to 

Virginia 

Portsmouth 

WXRI 

105.3 

9:30 a.m.  Sun. 

St.  Louis,”  Gingerich  says,  “has  been  in 

Wisconsin 

Hayward 

WRLS 

8:45  a.m.  Sun. 

the  person  of  Hubert  Schwartzentruber. 
With  his  encouragement  and  help,  not  only 

(Way  to  Life) 
New  York 

Troy 

WHAZ 

1330 

has  the  Bethesda  community  begun  to  deal 
seriously  and  responsibly  with  its  problems, 
but  the  Bethesda  congregation  has  come 

Time  Changes 

Mississippi 

Jackson 

WWHO 

94.7 

10:00a.m.  Sun. 

into  being,  shares  its  witness  and  service, 

North  Dakota 

Minot 

KHRT 

1320 

9: 15a.m.  Sat. 

and  brings  life  and  hope  and  help  to 

Ohio 

Lima 

WTGN 

97.7 

12:15  p.m.  Thurs. 

many.” 

(Way  to  Life) 
New  York 

Boonville 

WBRV 

900 

7:45 a.m.  Sun. 

VS:  A Mountaintop  Experience 

The  arrival  of  summer  in  Pueblo,  Colo., 
brought  with  it  many  interesting  events. 
As  you  may  know,  VS-ers  at  Pueblo  were 
"orphans'’  for  several  months  during  the 
spring  since  we  were  without  a couple  as 
unit  directors.  We  hoped  and  prayed  for  a 
couple  to  join  our  unit  while  also  realizing 
that  several  other  units  were  experiencing 
a similar  need. 

However,  we  never  gave  up  and  in  June, 
God  sent  a wonderful  young  Christian 
couple  to  adopt  the  orphans  of  the  Pueblo 
unit.  Wilmer  and  Velma  Sauder,  of  Leola, 
Pa.,  volunteered  for  the  task  of  program 
director  for  the  next  two  years. 

Now  that  our  prayers  had  been  answered, 
the  tense  feelings  that  had  grown  between 
us  as  unit  members — possibly  due  to  our 
extra  burdens  and  responsibilities — began  to 
ease  off.  Once  again  life  as  a unit  seemed 
to  resemble  that  of  one  big  happy  family, 
working  together. 

Pueblo  VS-ers  are  involved  in  the  local 
MYF,  attempting  to  create  a feeling  of  unity 
between  the  unit  and  the  MYF  by  doing 
things  together,  such  as  an  overnight  camp- 
ing trip. 

On  June  29  the  unit  bus,  a pickup,  and 
two  cars  packed  to  the  brim  with  kids  and 
gear  left  Pueblo  for  Rocky  Mountain 
Mennonite  Camp  located  on  the  western 
slope  of  Pikes  Peak. 

When  we  left  Pueblo,  the  temperature 
was  a sizzling  97  degrees,  but  two  hours 
later  upon  arrival  at  camp,  it  was  a cooler 
65  degrees. 

We  set  up  camp  and  gathered  around  the 
warm  fire  for  supper.  That  crisp  mountain 
air  really  generates  an  appetite!  After  the 
extra  food  and  dishes  were  cleared  away, 
we  assembled  around  the  fire  for  a church 
service. — Dick  Lengacher. 


The  Mennonite 

Corrections  Requested  for  Volume  II 

The  reprint  of  The  Mennonite  Encyclo- 
pedia is  under  way,  and  Volume  I has 
been  submitted  to  the  press.  The  editors 
are  now  requesting  information  about  factual 
mistakes,  misspellings,  and  misprints  in 
Volume  II.  Naturally,  the  same  information 
is  being  solicited  for  the  remaining  two 
volumes. 

The  following  should  be  observed  in  sub- 
mitting corrections  to  the  editors.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  a reprint  by  offset 
process,  the  text  can  be  revised  only  in  a 
limited  way.  Corrections  are  made  only 
within  a line  without  adding  additional 
lines.  This  limits  the  corrections  to  factual 
errors,  misprints,  and  misspellings. 

The  schedule  for  the  reprinting  of  the 
Encyclopedia  calls  for  one  volume  annually. 


Encyclopedia 

Bv  1980,  a thoroughly  revised  and  up-to- 
date  edition  is  to  be  prepared.  Suggestions 
for  new  articles  and  major  corrections  for 
this  revised  edition  are  welcome  at  any 
time.  The  three  major  Mennonite  publish- 
ing houses  are  the  publishers  of  the  reprint 
and  the  planned  revised  edition  which  is  to 
follow. 

Kindly  send  your  corrections  and  sugges- 
tions for  the  reprint  of  Volume  II  to  one 
of  the  addresses  below  as  soon  as  possible 
and  not  later  than  Sept.  15. 

Cornelius  Krahn,  Editor,  The  Mennonite 
Encyclopedia,  North  Newton,  Kansas  67117. 

Melvin  Gingerich,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  Goshen,  Indiana 
46526. 

Orlando  Harms,  Associate  Editor,  The 
Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  Hillsboro,  Kansas 


67063. 


Members  of  the  newly  formed  Walnut  Park  Chapel  anxiously  await  the  start  of  dedication 
services  held  July  15, 1968. 
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The  Bienenberg  choir  with  European  Mennonite  Bible  School  principal  Samuel  Gerber 
(seated)  practice  prior  to  departure  for  their  two-month  North  American  tour. 


A Dream  at  Walnut  Park 

July  7 was  the  highlight  of  1968  for  the 
Walnut  Park  Chapel  fellowship  in  Portland, 
Ore.  On  that  day  four  teenagers  stepped  out 
before  their  families  and  friends  to  seal 
their  vows  with  God.  Other  community 
youth  showed  by  their  reverence  that  they 
were  impressed  by  the  service.  It  was  a 
moving  experience  for  me. 

The  following  week  during  camp  a VS-er 
helped  to  lead  another  youth  to  Christ. 

One  youth  testified,  “I  love  Jesus,  and  1 
want  to  tell  the  kids  at  school." 

Another  said,  “I  don’t  find  being  a Chris- 
tian easy;  pray  for  me." 

Another:  “This  past  year  I have  learned 
what  church  is  all  about.” 

Dreams  are  becoming  reality  as  God’s 
kingdom  expands  in  Walnut  Park.  Those 
dreams  began  in  1958  when  Pacific  Coast 
leaders,  general  mission  board  VS  adminis- 
trators, and  Portland  Mennonite  Church 
conceived  and  began  to  search  out  locations 
for  a VS  unit  in  Portland. 

These  baptisms  on  July  7 brought  the 
dream  closer  to  realization.  Five  VS  unit 
directors  and  more  than  100  VS-ers  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  had  a 
part  in  helping  it  to  come  true. 

In  1964  the  VS  unit  and  Portland  church 
members  explored  possibilities  for  an  ex- 
tended witness  in  the  Walnut  Park  area. 
On  Nov.  15  that  year  a new  Sunday  school 
held  its  first  service  in  the  basement  of  the 
VS  unit  house. 

Average  attendance  was  45,  and  in  1967 
we  added  a 20-minute  worship  service.  The 
week  after  the  baptisms,  July  15,  Walnut 
Park  Chapel  became  autonomous  and  is 
presently  engaged  in  developing  a more 
complete  program. 

Various  club,  camping,  Bible  school,  visit- 
ation, and  recreation  activities  sponsored 
by  Portland  VS-ers  have  helped  also  while 
providing  depth  for  the  program.  Another 
vital  factor  has  been  the  enthusiastic  co- 
operation among  VS-ers,  interested  mem- 
bers, and  the  Walnut  Park  steering  com- 
mittee. 

Not  all  the  dreams  and  visions  have  come 
to  pass.  As  VS-ers,  community  people,  and 
charter  members  continue  to  work  together 
for  a common  goal,  we  believe  that  God 
will  continue  to  build  His  kingdom  at 
Walnut  Park  Chapel. 

As  one  of  the  new  Christians  says,  “Dear 
God,  I dream  that  someday  young  and 
old,  black  and  white  will  get  along  at 
Walnut  Park  and  allow  God  to  build  His 
church.” — LeRov  Chupp,  Portland,  Ore. 


Cry  for  Help  from  the  Ghetto 

As  I sit  here  in  my  study,  I hear  water 
dripping  from  the  ceiling  at  the  rate  of  a 
bucketful  per  hour.  The  landlord  promised 
to  send  the  plumber  six  days  ago.  Now, 
after  many  more  calls,  much  frustration  and 
anger,  and  communication  with  the  super- 
intendent of  the  building,  I have  resigned 
myself  to  let  the  water  drip  until  the 
plumber  arrives,  hoping  that  the  ceiling 
will  not  fall  before  he  comes. 

The  tenant  in  the  next  apartment  has 
just  come  home  from  a morning  in  court. 
He  and  the  landlord  decided  to  settle  their 
issues  by  appealing  to  the  courts  of  the 
land.  After  a half  day  sitting  in  the  court, 
the  case  was  put  off  until  a later  date  due 
to  a supposed  misunderstanding.  The  land- 
lord’s lawyer  could  not  be  present  today. 
This  would  be  understandable;  this  is  the 
third  time,  however. 

A group  of  people  are  milling  around 
outside  my  window.  They  are  narcotic 
addicts.  In  the  last  six  months  our  block 
has  become  a center  for  narcotic  activity. 
Addicts  from  all  over  the  city  find  their  way 
to  the  place  where  they  can  buy  the  stuff. 

The  telephone  rings.  A lady  up  the  street 
wants  to  talk  with  my  wife.  Someone  robbed 
her  apartment,  and  she  needs  some  comfort. 
They  didn’t  take  much,  but  she  is  afraid. 
Fear  is  present  everywhere  in  our  com- 
munity. 

The  phone  rings  again.  This  time  a 
mother  calls  about  camp.  Could  her  son  go 
along  with  the  church  group  this  week?  She 
desperately  wants  this  son  to  find  the  right 
way.  One  son  is  in  prison  for  murder. 
Another  died  from  taking  an  overdose  of 
narcotics.  She  prays  that  this  son  will  sur- 
vive the  turmoils  of  ghetto  living. 

Children  are  shouting  on  the  street, 
having  just  been  released  from  day  camp. 
Because  of  concern  from  the  wider  church. 


we  received  some  funds  through  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  to  sponsor  a day  camp. 
Approximately  25  children  are  involved  each 
day.  Each  child  is  desperate  for  love.  Re- 
sponding to  one  or  two  is  not  difficult,  but 
responding  to  25  for  four  hours  is  exhaust- 
ing. 

In  the  midst  of  these  pressures  the  church 
struggles  to  survive.  Where  can  we  find 
resources  to  perform  the  tasks  we  are  ex- 
pected to  do?  The  illness  of  our  surround- 
ings threatens  us.  We  need  divine  enabling, 
or  we  die. — John  Freed,  New  York  City. 


Youth  Activities  Excite  Unit 

VS-ers  serving  at  Melmark  Home  are 
discovering  new  opportunities  outside  the 
Home  as  they  relate  to  the  welfare  de- 
partment in  their  Malvern,  Pa.,  community. 
The  excitement  generated  by  beginnings 
with  underprivileged  youth  permeates  the 
entire  unit.  Gene  Yoder,  district  director  of 
Voluntary  Service  for  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  reports. 

The  first  step  has  been  a twice-weekly, 
two-hour  activity  with  eight  junior  and 
senior  high  girls  from  the  community  re- 
ferred to  them  by  the  welfare  department. 
Activities  range  across  a broad  spectrum  of 
feminine  concerns — etiquette,  sewing,  and 
cooking. 

The  unit  also  plans  another  activity 
suggested  by  the  welfare  department — this 
one  a weekly  nursery  children’s  story  hour. 
The  intent  is  to  give  welfare  mothers  of 
small  children  an  opportunity  to  get  away 
from  their  children  for  a short  period  of 
time  each  week  beginning  this  fall. 

The  Malvern  unit  currently  consists  of 
three  single  men  and  three  single  women. 
Bob  Gomez,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  is  acting  unit 
leader,  and  Isabel  Barbon,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
has  been  working  with  the  welfare  depart- 
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ment  in  planning  these  activities.  shen,  Ind.,  expect  to  join  the  unit  later 

\oder  says  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  this  summer  as  program  directors.  The  unit 
Christophel,  a senior  VS  couple  from  Go-  then  hopes  to  be  able  to  do  more. 


Russian  Churchmen  Report  New  Freedoms 
While  Critics  Point  out  Restrictions 


Russian  Orthodox  and  Baptist  church- 
men attending  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  in  Uppsala,  Swe- 
den, July  4-19,  reported  the  growth  of  free- 
dom and  vitality  in  their  church  life,  all  of 
which  was  denied  or  minimized  by  critics 
who  had  arrived  here  to  protest  the  Russian 
presence. 

Among  the  critics  who  conducted  special 
protest  press  conferences  were  Carl  Mclntire, 
from  the  U.S.A.,  president  of  the  Internation- 
al Council  of  Christian  Churches;  Pastor 
Richard  Wurmbrand,  who  had  spent  14 
years  in  a Romanian  prison;  and  a group  of 
Baltic  emigres. 

Particular  target  of  Mclntire’s  fire  was 
Archbishop  Nikodim,  head  of  the  35-member 
Russian  Orthodox  delegation,  and  the  three 
Russian  Baptists,  representing  the  Union 
of  Evangelical  Christian  Baptists  in  the 
USSR.  Both  groups  became  members  in 
1962,  and  their  delegations  were  seated  at 
a WCC  assembly  for  the  first  time  ir. 
Uppsala. 

The  Baptists — Alexei  Stoyan,  Ilia  Orlov, 
and  Konstantin  Velisevchick — reported  new 
freedoms  in  foreign  travel,  in  the  import  of 
Bible  commentaries,  in  the  recent  printing 
of  30,000  hymnbooks  and  current  production 
of  20,000  Bibles,  in  the  opening  of  12  new 
preaching  places  in  the  Moscow  region  in 
the  last  year,  and  in  the  registration  of 
some  200  congregations  in  the  last  four 
years. 

Mclntire,  on  the  other  hand,  produced 
documents  and  letters,  one  of  them  ad- 
dressed to  United  Nations  Secretary  Gener- 
al U Thant,  telling  of  religious  restrictions, 
and  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  some 
200  Christian  believers  in  the  last  two  years. 

“There  definitely  is  persecution  of  true 
believers  in  the  Soviet  Union,”  Mclntire 
said,  “and  the  Russian  churchmen  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  know  this,  but 
are  closing  their  eyes.” 

The  Russian  Baptists  here  admitted  the 
problem,  and  indicated  that  they  shared 
some  of  the  goals  of  the  punished  dissenters, 
but  they  did  not  agree  with  the  methods — 
“demonstration  and  rebellion” — used  to 
achieve  those  goals. 

“The  1929  law  is  not  all  that  rigid,”  said 
one,  “for  we  do  have  young  people’s  activ- 
ities, including  orchestras  and  choirs.  Even 
the  birthday  celebrations  of  our  young  peo- 
ple become  occasions  for  spiritual  nurture. 
Our  children  attend  the  services,  and  the 


ministers  visit  the  homes.  There  is  no  per- 
secution because  of  faith. 

“Certain  activities,  such  as  Sunday  schools, 
are,  however,  restricted,”  the  spokesman 
continued,  “and  persons  who  break  such 
laws  have  to  face  the  consequences  of  such 
illegal  activity.” 

“We  pray  to  God  that  He  may  give  us 
Sunday  schools,”  said  Veliseychick  at  a 
press  conference.  And  Orlov  added  later  that 
“we  say  this  can  be  achieved  with  discus- 
sion, without  demonstration.” 

Though  the  dissenters  damaged  the 
reputation  of  all  Baptists,  “we  forgave 
these  people  and  appealed  to  the  authorities 
on  their  behalf,”  the  leaders  said. 

They  expressed  gratitude  that  the  sever- 
ity of  sentences  meted  during  Stalinist  days 
to  such  church  veterans  as  Jacob  Zhidkov, 
now  deceased,  was  not  being  repeated. 

“We  are  not  sure  how  many  may  be  in 
prison  at  the  present  time,”  the  Baptists 
said.  “We  know  that  some  of  those  whose 
names  appear  in  published  lists  are  not  in 
prison  but  at  home.” 

Nikodim,  who  was  referred  to  as  “an 
atheist  and  a liar”  by  Mclntire  in  his  press 
conference,  commented  only  reluctantly  on 
such  charges.  “If  some  so-called  Christians,” 
he  said,  “choose  to  make  judgments  on  me, 

1 leave  these  judgments  to  their  consciences.” 
He  rejected  the  concept  of  ideological 
dialogue  between  Christians  and  Marxists, 
such  as  was  reported  by  churchmen  from 
Czechoslovakia,  for  “dialogue  presupposed 
the  readiness  of  both  parties  to  agree.” 

Said  the  39-year-old  president  of  the 
Foreign  Church  Relations  Department  of 
the  Orthodox  Church,  “How  can  there  be  a 
dialogue  of  Christians  and  Marxists,  when 
between  them  is  an  insuperable  abyss,  and 
when  the  basic  beliefs  of  one  are  denied  by 
the  other?” 

While  rejecting  this  ideological  dialogue, 
Nikodim  said,  “There  is  every  possibility 
of  fruitful  dialogue  with  Marxists  on  ques- 
tions of  justice  and  peace.  . . . We  believe 
in  cooperation  on  practical  questions,  but 
the  positions  that  must  be  taken  in  ideologi- 
cal dialogue  are  irreconcilable.” 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  recently  be- 
gan its  own  contribution  to  foreign  develop- 
ment by  equipping  a hospital  in  Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

The  archbishop  also  reported  that  "re- 
lations between  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  and  the  All-Union  of  Evangelical 


Christian  Baptists  were  extremely  fraternal 
and  sincerely  friendly.” 

The  Baptists,  in  turn,  confirmed  that 
frequent  meetings  were  being  held  by  the 
two  groups  on  the  local  and  federal  levels, 
both  formally  and  informally. 

“This,”  said  Orlov,  “is  quite  a change 
from  czarist  times.”  He  recalled  how  his 
mother,  a Baptist,  had  been  exiled,  because 
she  had  refused  to  give  an  Orthodox  priest 
the  customary  recognition  and  respect  when 
he  passed  her  on  the  street. 

Incidentally,”  he  said,  “that  is  how  we 
became  acquainted  with  the  Mennonites, 
whose  fellowship  we  now  appreciate  very 
much.  Since  1966  the  All-Union  includes 
some  20,000  Mennonite  Brethren,  who  join- 
ed the  Council  in  the  Congress  of  that  year. 

Among  other  churchmen  defending  Chris- 
tianity in  eastern  Europe  was  Archbishop 
Alfred  Tooming,  head  of  the  300,000- 
member  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
the  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  of  Estonia. 

He  identified  some  friends  among  the 
protesting  Baltic  emigres,  but  suggested  that 
they  were  really  speaking  out  of  turn. 
About  60,  or  one  third,  of  the  pastors, 
along  with  some  60,000  members,  had  left 
Estonia  in  the  1940’ s,  he  said. 

“The  situation  has  changed,”  Tooming 
said.  “Now  our  churches  are  restored.  Our 
life  is  normal.  Our  congregations  are  active. 
We  have  147  congregations  with  300,000 
members.  We  have  cordial  relations  with  the 
Baptists  and  the  Orthodox.” 

But  the  final  word  on  freedom  and  re- 
striction in  the  east  appeared  not  yet  to 
have  been  spoken.  Even  while  the  eastern 
churchmen  were  speaking  of  liberalization 
and  democratization,  eastern  political  lead- 
ers, meeting  in  Warsaw,  were  taking  action 
to  reduce  the  threats  to  the  communist 
world  of  the  liberalization  process  proceed- 
ing apace  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Czech  theologian.  Dr.  Josef  Hromad- 
ka,  in  his  press  conference,  admitted  that 
in  his  country  the  regime  and  the  revolution 
were  still  in  danger,  and  that  the  immediate 
future  of  political  and  social  conditions 
could  not  easily  be  predicted. — Frank  H. 
Epp. 


Calendar 


Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Milford, 
Neb.,  Aug.  6-8. 

Conservative  Mennonite  Conference,  Middleburv,  Ind., 
Aug.  13-15. 

Eighth  Churchwide  Christian  Education  Convention, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-17. 

South  Central  Conference,  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Prvor,  Okla.,  Aug.  23-25. 

Washington-Franklin  Conference,  Marion  Mennonite 
Church,  Marion,  Pa.,  Aug.  29. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Sept.  21, 
22. 


Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kansas,  Oct. 
18,  19. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19, 
1969. 
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Red  Tape  Slows  Team 
in  Morocco 

Instructors  under  EIRENE,  an  Internation- 
al Christian  Service  for  Peace  organization 
of  which  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
along  with  European  Mennonites  is  a mem- 
ber, and  which  focuses  on  community  de- 
velopment programs,  have  had  continual 
difficulty  clearing  governmental  red  tape. 

Three  years  ago  the  teachers  at  Berre- 
chid  asked  for  a ventilating  fan  for  the  work- 
shop where  the  temperature  climbs  to  104 
degrees.  To  date  promises  have  been  all 
they  have  received.  Other  requests  have 
likewise  failed. 

Even  a small  request  must  pass  via  the 
director  of  the  center,  the  regional  director, 
to  the  Ministry  in  Rabat  and  down  through 
five  levels  of  officials  within  the  Ministry 
until  it  finally  reaches  the  department  in 
charge  of  the  reeducation  centers.  Generally 
this  takes  two  months. 

Fifteen  boys  from  the  machinist  workshop 
and  15  boys  from  the  electrical  workshop 
took  their  first  examination  in  July.  Seven 
of  the  boys  were  chosen  for  the  second  year 
of  school  because  of  their  outstanding  ability. 
The  others  were  replaced  by  new  students 
who  also  want  professional  training  for 
future  jobs. 

Morocco’s  job  situation  looks  bleak. 
Around  a million  men  are  continually  un- 
employed there.  A five-year  plan  foresees 
the  creation  of  72,000  new  jobs.  Yet  if  one 
hopes  to  employ  only  the  increase  in  work 
force  due  to  normal  population  growth, 
600,000  new  jobs  would  be  needed. 

Even  if  a need  for  skilled  workers  exists, 
so  much  red  tape  is  involved  in  applying 
for  a job  that  skilled  persons  passing  by 
the  normal  channels  often  become  discour- 
aged. These  jobs  then  go  to  people  who 
have  money  to  buy  them. 

Influential  traditionalists  try  to  dope  the 
population  into  believing  that  Morocco  can 
feed  40  million  people.  This  is  easy  to  say 
if  one  lives  in  a beautiful  villa  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  wealthy  society  that  forms  the 
thin  upper  crust  untouched  by  the  misery 
in  Morocco. 

To  feed  Morocco’s  people  every  square 
meter  of  cultivatable  land  must  be  made  to 
produce.  Generally  the  rich  have  ignored 
the  programs  proposed  in  the  past  for 
development  of  industry  and  agriculture. 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  upper  class  people  drive 
smaller  domestically  produced  cars. 

The  EIRENE  field  director  in  Morocco 
was  happy  to  note  that  the  governments  of 
affluent  nations  are  beginning  to  aid  the 
developing  nations  on  the  grounds  of  their 
possibilities  for  self-development  rather  than 
on  political  grounds.  “This  may  incite  the 
government  to  remove  such  blocks  which 
are  hindering  the  possibilities  for  self- 
development.” 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I have  an  answer  to  the  question  raised  by 
Pastor  Moses  Slabaugh  in  the  July  9 issue  of 
the  Gospel  Herald,  “Who  Wants  to  Be  Young?” 
I want  to  be  young!  My  friends  want  to  be 
young.  Nearly  everyone  I know  veams,  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  be  possessed  of  the  physical 
vitality  and  vigor  of  youth. 

Moses  Slabaugh  has,  in  the  past  few  months, 
written  several  articles  which  seem  to  reflect  an 
aura  of  distaste  on  the  mores  and  the  feelings 
which  young  people,  particularly  young  Menno- 
nites, are  accepting.  The  problem  of  young  peo- 
ple failing  to  accept  at  face  value  the  wisdom 
which  their  elders  have  learned  through  years 
and  experience  has  repeated  itself  since  the  time 
of  Adam  and  Eve.  It  has  been  said  that  at  six- 
teen, a young  man  is  convinced  that  his  father 
knows  absolutely  nothing.  By  the  time  the  same 
youth  has  reached  age  twenty-five,  he  is  amazed 
at  how  much  the  old  man  has  learned.  This  has 
been  true  of  Pastor  Slabaugh’s  generation  as  well 
as  my  own.  My  own  father  confesses  that,  al- 
though as  a boy  he  vowed  to  do  things  differ- 
ently than  his  father,  he  is  constantly  surprised 
to  see  the  way  his  life,  now,  reflects  that  of  his 
parents.  I am  not  attempting  in  any  way  to 
justify  this  flaw  in  human  nature.  Only  to  show 
that  it  exists,  it  has  existed,  and  undoubtedly 
will  continue  to  exist.  This  factor,  coupled  with 
the  others  ingrained  in  a young  person’s  values, 
helps  to  make  this  period  the  most  exciting, 
the  most  rewarding,  the  most  momentous  in 
any  man’s  earthly  experience. 

To  be  sure,  any  person  who  condemns  old 
age,  and/or  the  aged,  is  being  very  foolish. 
Much  like  a person  who  condemns  the  youth 
of  the  day.  To  do  so  is  simply  to  blind  oneself 
to  the  facts  at  hand.  Everyone,  the  Lord  willing, 
has  a day  of  youth  and  a day  of  age.  Mr. 
Slabaugh  pointed  out  proudly  that  Moses  was 
vigorous  and  healthy  unto  death.  This  is  indeed 
a tremendous  blessing;  however,  it  is  certainly 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Isaac  had 
lost  his  eyesight,  and  seemed  rather  infirm 
otherwise,  many  years  before  his  death. 

A cursory  look  into  Christian  history  further 
exemplifies  the  advantage  in  being  of  a youthful, 
robust  nature.  The  men  Jesus  picked  for  His  am- 
bassadors to  "the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth” 
were  young,  healthy  men,  filled  with  zeal  and  a 
willingness  to  do  their  best.  They  often  were  not 
wise;  sometimes  they  didn't  even  seem  intelligent. 
The  shortcomings  certainly  did  not  prove  a 
hindrance  to  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

The  wisdom  of  the  aged  is  indeed  a blessing 
to  each  of  us  as  we  live  in  modern-day  America. 
But  unless  it  is  combined  with  the  vigor  and 
idealism  of  youth,  it  is  often  doomed  to  help 
onlv  a small  minority. 

l‘m  in  agreement  with  Pastor  Slabaugh  in  one 
area.  There  is  a generation  gap,  and  it  must  be 
spanned.  I hope  to  contribute  toward  the  build- 
ing of  the  bridge  while  I am  still  young,  not 
when  I have  reached  an  age  from  which  my 
help  can  be  meager  at  best. — Rick  Handrich, 
Denver,  Colo. 


Perhaps  you  did  not  actually  hear  the  resound- 
ing DONG  which  reverberated  hereabout  with 
the  reading  of  the  Gospel  Herald  editorial  en- 
titled, "How?  How?  How?  How?”  Be  that  as  it 
may,  thank  you  for  ringing  the  bell  against 
poorly  balanced  fulminations  on  alleged  error, 
evil,  and  unconcern  while  leaving  to  others  the 
job  of  prescribing  suitable  remedies.  How  much 
honesty  is  there  in  crying  “wolf”  when  the 
crier  is  not  able  to  clearly  point  out  the  creature? 

The  editorial  reactivated  some  until  now  un- 


recorded thoughts  about  a remedy  which  dutifully 
accompanied  the  “Hemming  and  Hawing”  article 
(May  14  issue).  I hope  that  remedy  is  a 
practicable  and  effective  one,  but  I wonder 
about  it.  The  sparkle  of  the  author’s  puns 
clearly  outshone  the  adequacy  of  his  remedy. 

I confess  some  puzzlement  about  non-mention 
of  a simpler  kind  of  remedy  for  inadequately 
covered  bodies  of  members  of  families,  in  which 
the  head  of  the  family  is  a male  and  has  clear 
convictions  about  adequate  covering  for  them. 
Users  of  this  probably  long-used  measure  may 
reasonably  be  hesitant  to  write  about  it  due  to 
its  highly  personal  and  sensitive  nature.  And 
one  who  is  not  a head  of  a family  should  have 
solid  testimony  about  the  remedy  before  offering 
it  for  publication. 

It  is  a remedv  whose  objects  should  in  some 
cases  be  warned  or  hinted  at  beforehand  about 
its  possible  use.  In  other  cases  a warning  may 
be  of  little  or  no  value. 

The  remedy  is  a carefully  thought-out  decision 
and  kindly  intoned  ultimatum  by  the  head  of  the 
family  to  accompany  outside  his  house  no  mem- 
ber of  his  family  who  in  his  view  is  not  ade- 
quately clothed  and  covered. 

Recently  our  pastor  mentioned  informally  about 
a visiting  pastor  here  from  East  Africa,  who  on 
being  questioned  about  his  impressions  here,  re- 
vealed his  bewilderment  about  husbands  allow- 
ing their  wives  to  appear  in  public  with  so  little 
clothing. 

Might  this  situation  pose  a question  as  to 
whether  a majority  of  contemporary  American 
fathers  and  husbands  are  a generation  of  mice 
or  men? — Titus  I.  Lehman,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

I read  your  editorial  in  the  Gospel  Herald  of 
July  9.  I will  not  blame  you  with  any  “evil 
intent  and  practice.”  But  I would  like  to  comment 
a little  on  your  editorial  of  July  2,  "Peacemaker 
Questions.” 

You  say,  "We  cannot  charge  God  with  putting 
Nero,  Hitler,  or  Stalin  in  power.”  Now  let  me 
quote  a few  Scriptures.  Daniel  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar: “Thou,  O king,  art  a king  of  kings: 
for  the  God  of  heaven  hath  given  thee  a king- 
dom, power,  and  strength,  and  glory.  . . . Thou 
art  this  head  of  gold”  (Dan.  2:37,  38).  It  took 
Nebuchadnezzar  seven  years  to  learn  that  “the 
most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will,  and  setteth  up 
over  it  the  basest  of  men"  (Dan.  4:17). 

Jeremiah  tells  us  why.  "Thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel;  I have  put  a yoke 
of  iron  upon  the  neck  of  all  these  nations,  that 
thev  may  serve  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon; 
and  they  shall  serve  him"  (Jer.  28:14).  Whv?  To 
“deliver  such  as  are  for  death  to  death;  and  such 
as  are  for  captivity  to  captivity;  and  such  as  are 
for  the  sword  to  the  sword”  (Jer.  43:11).  The 
sword,  war,  one  of  God’s  four  sore  judgments. 
Ezek.  14:21. 

Now  about  taking  part  in  war  and  paying  taxes. 
You  quote  Christ,  'Render  . . . unto  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar’s.”  There  is  no  com- 
mand to  do  military  service,  but  there  is  a com- 
mand to  pay  taxes.  "For  for  this  cause  pay  ye 
tribute  also:  for  they  are  God’s  ministers,  attend- 
ing continually  upon  this  very  thing"  (Rom.  13:6). 
What  things?  “He  beareth  not  the  sword  in 
vain:  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a revenger 
to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil” 
(Rom.  13:4).  Just  like  Nebuchadnezzar  in  quo- 
tations above.  And  it  is  true  of  the  “basest  of 
men”  in  power  today.  And  we  are  commanded 
to  pay  taxes. 

We  have  the  gospel  of  peace,  repentance  from 
sin,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There  is 
no  other  way.  But  man  is  rejecting  this.  The 
only  way  man  can  be  saved  from  the  judgment 
of  the  sword  is  to  do  what  the  people  of  Nine- 
veh did  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah.  There  is  no 
other  way.  It  is  either  repentance  or  judgment, 
war,  famine,  pestilence,  earthquakes,  etc. — W. 
Wallace  Kauffman,  Exeland,  Wis. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


Pastors  and  Sunday  school  superintend- 
ents are  encouraged  to  personally  enlist 
and  register  delegates  from  their  congrega- 
tions to  participate  in  the  Eighth  Christian 
Education  Convention  being  held  at  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Aug.  14-17.  Early  registration  is  urged 
to  provide  delegates  with  pre-Convention 
material.  Write  Convention,  Mennonite 
Building,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683,  for  additional 
registration  cards  and  programs.  This  con- 
vention may  be  the  new  impetus,  motiva- 
tion, and  action  you  need  for  an  improved 
teaching  ministry  the  next  several  years. 

Prophecy  meetings  are  planned  to  be 
held  at  the  Herrick  Mennonite  Church, 
Clare,  Mich.,  Aug.  8-11.  Paul  Smith,  Elida, 
Ohio,  will  be  giving  the  messages. 

The  Washington-Franklin  Conference 
in  special  session,  July  17,  voted  to  meet 
annually  on  the  last  Thursday  of  August 
instead  of  the  first  Monday  of  September. 
Accordingly  the  regular  session  of  Washing- 
ton-Franklin Conference  will  be  held  on 
Aug.  29,  at  9:00  a.m.,  at  the  Marion 
Mennonite  Church,  instead  of  on  Labor  Day. 

Mennonite  Graduate  Student  Fellow- 
ship Conference  on  “Responding  to  Social 
Change  in  Developing  Countries”  at  Michi- 
gan State  University,  Dec.  28-30. 

Annual  Washington  Co.,  Md.,  and 
Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  Home  Mission  Board, 
Inc.,  Meeting  at  Marion  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church,  Aug.  27,  7:30  p.m. 

Glen  R.  Horst,  who  has  served  the  past 
number  of  years  as  licensed  pastor  of  the 
Stephens  City  congregation,  Stephens  City, 
Va.,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  on  July 
21  for  continued  service  with  this  congre- 
gation. The  service  was  in  charge  of  J.  Ward 
Shank  and  Linden  M.  Wenger. 

Paul  G.  Ruhl  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  on  July  7 to  serve  the  Risser  con- 
gregation. Clarence  E.  Lutz  officiated  at 
the  service,  assisted  by  David  N.  Thomas. 
Bro.  Ruhl's  address  is:  R.  2,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 
17552.  Tele.:  717  653-4412. 

Paul  G.  Hartman,  former  deacon  of  the 
Pike  Church,  Elida,  Ohio,  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Grey  Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  July  21.  The  Hartmans  are  living  at 
the  first  residence  west  of  the  church. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at 

Souderton,  Pa.;  one  at  First  Mennonite, 
Hvattsville,  Md.;  sixteen  at  Fairview, 
Albany,  Ore. 

Missionary-educator  Marvin  Miller  and 
family  worshiped  and  served  in  the  Evans- 
ton (111.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Sunday 


morning,  July  28.  Bro.  Miller  spoke  con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  church  in  Japan. 
Also  visiting  in  the  service  were  Edwin 
Taylor  and  ten  young  people  from  the 
streets  of  south  Chicago.  Mr.  Taylor  devotes 
his  spare  time  to  working  with  the  “boys 
and  girls”  of  the  streets  of  the  inner  city. 

Among  these  youth  is  a teenager  who 
once  served  as  Secretary  of  War  for  Satan’s 
Angels.  His  present  witness  for  Christ  is  a 
dynamic  testimony  to  the  power  of  God  to 
change  lives.  He  was  introduced  to  Christ 
by  Edwin  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  youth 
group  were  invited  to  the  worship  services 
of  the  Evanston  Church  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tom  Gaines  who  entertained  this  inner-city 
group  in  their  suburban  home  in  Arlington 
Heights,  111. 

Former  members  of  Civilian  Public 
Service  Camp  No.  28,  Medarvville,  Ind., 
and  No.  13,  Bluffton,  Ind.,  will  gather  to- 
gether for  a reunion  on  Sunday,  Sept.  8, 
at  Camp  Mack  on  Waubee  Lake,  Milford, 
Ind.,  at  10:00  a.m.,  EST.  There  will  be  a 
basket  dinner  at  noon.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  have  former  MCC  and  government 
personnel  present.  Former  CPS-ers  and 
families  are  urged  to  attend. 

New  Every-Home-Plan  congregation 
for  Gospel  Herald:  Calico  Rock  Mennonite 
Fellowship,  Calico  Rock,  Ark. 

The  Spanish  Mennonite  Church  in  the 
Bronx,  New  York,  on  July  13  hosted  a 
group  of  eight  MYF-ers  from  the  Rocky 
Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  Quakertown,  Pa. 
The  group  spent  the  day  in  VS,  painting 
the  halls  and  steps  leading  to  the  apart- 
ments in  the  church  building.  The  visitors, 
along  with  the  local  MYF,  visited  Teen 
Challenge  on  Saturday  evening  and  Green- 
wich Village  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

Nine  men  in  Civilian  Peace  Service 
(I-W)  at  Winchester,  Va.,  placed  literature 
racks  in  the  waiting  rooms  of  Winchester 
Memorial  Hospital  where  they  serve.  They 
carry  out  the  project  under  the  leadership 
of  John  Todd,  chairman  of  the  group,  and 
David  Groff,  sponsor.  Literature  is  moving 
rapidly,  they  report. 

Todd  is  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Groff, 
who  served  his  CPS  term  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  supervisor  of  inhalation  therapy 
at  the  same  hospital — Winchester  Memo- 
rial. 

Willis  Horst,  general  board  missionary 
under  appointment  for  service  in  the 
Argentine  Chaco,  was  released  from 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  General  Hospital  on  July  23. 
The  Horst  family  will  be  at  R.  3,  Box  48, 


Archbold,  Ohio,  until  they  fly  to  Costa  Rica 
for  language  school  on  Aug.  26. 

Susie  and  Teodoro  Penner,  Araguacema, 
Brazil,  are  parents  of  a daughter,  Amalia 
Elsie,  born  June  21.  Penner  is  associate 
pastor  of  the  congregation  in  Araguacema. 
The  Penners  came  originally  from  the 
Mennonite  colony  in  Curitiba,  Brazil. 

The  Paul  Knisses  were  scheduled  to 
leave  Ranchi,  Bihar,  India,  on  Aug.  5 for 
the  furlough  trip  home  and  expected  to 
be  in  Baltimore  about  Aug.  10. 

The  Nathan  Hege  family  arrived  for 
furlough  from  Ethiopia  on  July  12.  They  are 
living  at  2541  Marietta  Avenue,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  Nathan  is  assisting  part  time  in  the  in- 
formation services  office  at  Eastern  Board 
headquarters  in  Salunga. 

Chester  and  Catherine  Kurtz  and  family 
left  the  States  on  July  22  for  another  term 
of  service  in  Jamama,  Somali  Republic. 

The  David  Shenk  family  returned  to  the 
Somali  Republic  for  their  second  term  on 
July  26.  Their  address  is  Box  2,  Mogadiscio, 
Somali  Republic. 

The  John  Beachys  arrived  in  New  Delhi, 
India,  from  furlough  on  July  22. 

The  Wesley  Richards  family  arrived  in 
Japan  on  July  24  for  another  term  of  serv- 
ice. 

Change  of  address:  Clarence  R.  Sutter 
from  Carlisle,  Iowa,  to  3291  Suburban 
Drive,  Dayton,  Ohio  45432.  Tele.:  513  426- 
7830.  Elvin  V.  Snyder  from  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.,  to  312  Urquiza  Street,  Ramos  Mejia 
FNDFS,  Argentina. 

Annual  Missionary  Training  Institute 
reunion  at  Lampeter  Community  Park, 
Lampeter,  Pa.,  Aug.  17.  Program  at  3:00 
p.m.,  lunch  at  5:00  p.m.  Each  family  should 
bring  one  covered  dish  and  enough  sand- 
wiches and  table  service  for  their  family. 
Drink  will  be  provided. 

Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Beyeler,  Robert  and  Julia  (Rohrer),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  first  child  (by  adoption),  Michael  Robert, 
May  16,  1968. 

Bollman,  Sherlin  and  Edith  (Slabaugh),  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  first  child,  Jeffrev  Wade,  Mar.  30, 
1968. 

Bontrager,  Barry  and  Darlene  (Allen),  Scott 
City,  Kan.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lori 
Lei,  June  4,  1968. 

Burkey,  Vernon  and  Jewel  (Kief),  Albany, 
Ore.,  second  child,  first  son,  Brian  Levoy, 
July  15,  1968. 

Chupp,  Ivan  and  Delight  (Kanegy),  Sterling, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Darlene 
Kay,  July  11,  1968. 

Clugston,  Warren  E.  and  Lois  (Hertzler), 
Shippensburg,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter, 
Gail  Arlene,  May  12,  1968. 

Evans,  Dari  and  Ruth  (Kirkendall),  Elida, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Jenny  Lynne, 
June  8,  1968. 

Freed,  Floyd  and  Edith  (Beidler),  Putnam 
Station,  N.Y.,  third  son,  Steven  Floyd,  July 
16, 1968. 
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Hochstedler,  Monroe  G.  and  Ruby  Ellen 
(Miller),  Tallahassee,  Fla,,  third  son,  Sheldon 
Carroll,  Dec.  26,  1967. 

Kauffman,  Titus  and  Barbara  (Lapp),  Chris- 
tiana, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sara 
Sue,  received  for  adoption,  June  26,  1968. 

Kreider,  Roy  and  Anna  Mary  (Martin), 
Newmanstown,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son, 
David  Lee,  June  27,  1968. 

Marker,  Dale  and  Susan  (Plank),  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Christopher  Dale,  Dec.  31, 

1967. 

Miller,  Ervin  and  Margaret  (Graber),  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  third  daughter,  Lisa  Christene,  Julv  3, 

1968. 

Oaks,  Erie  and  Savilla  (Borkholder),  Fair- 
view,  Mich.,  third  child,  first  son,  James  Erie, 
Julv  10,  1968. 

Plank,  Eugene  and  Connie  (Powers),  Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio,  first  child,  Jami  Corrinne,  Dec. 
31,  1967. 

Shirk,  Enos  H.  and  Erma  J.  (Mellinger), 
Thornton,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Steven 
Enos,  July  11,  1968. 

Troyer,  Donald  and  Cleta  (Troyer),  Fairview, 
Mich.,  sixth  child,  fifth  son,  Max  Morris,  Julv 
3, 1968. 

Wittmer,  Laurence  and  Naomi  (Bontrager), 
Hartville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Denise,  July  5,  1968. 

Voder,  Clarence  and  Violet  (Birky),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Bradley  Allen,  July  9,  1968. 

Zink,  Robert  and  Marjorie  (Taft),  Scott  City, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Stephanie,  June  6,  1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Byler — Hartzler. — Daniel  Aaron  Byler,  Allens- 
ville.  Pa.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  and  Louise  Ann 
Hartzler,  Mill  Creek,  Pa.,  Allensville  cong.,  by 
Raymond  R.  Peachey,  June  22,  1968. 

Hanbury — Steffen. — Carl  Hanburv,  Chesapeake, 
Va.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Dorcas  Steffen, 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  by  Har- 
lan Steffen,  June  22,  1968. 

Hoover — Gingrich. — Curvin  L.  Hoover,  Car- 
penter cong.,  Leola,  Pa.,  and  La  verne  M. 
Gingrich,  Indiantown  cong.,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  bv 
Lester  S.  Martin,  June  8,  1968. 

Kauffman — Allebach. — Elton  Lee  Kauffman, 
Surrey,  N.D.,  Salem  cong.,  and  Esther  W.  Alle- 
bach, Hatfield,  Pa.,  Bridgeport  cong.,  by  Nelson 
E.  Kauffman,  July  13,  1968. 

Kauffman — Stauffer. — Nathan  Leroy  Kauffman, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Mountain  View  cong.  (Kalispell, 
Mont.),  and  Fern  Nadine  Stauffer,  Salem  cong., 
by  Harold  R.  Boettger,  June  14,  1968. 

Kreider — Weaver. — Marlin  W.  Kreider,  Fair- 
view  Street  cong.,  Reading,  Pa.,  and  Janet  M. 
Weaver,  Hammer  Creek  cong.,  Lititz,  Pa.,  by 
Lester  S.  Martin,  June  15,  1968. 

Moyer — Zeiset. — Leroy  M.  Moyer,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Martindale  cong.,  and  Rachel  Zeiset,  Eph- 
rata, Pa.,  Erisman  cong.,  bv  H.  Howard  Witmer 
July  13,  1968. 

Nofziger — Stoltzfus. — David  Nofziger,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  and  Ruby  Stoltzfus,  Goshen,  Ind., 
both  of  East  Goshen  cong.,  bv  Irvin  Detweiler 
June  22,  1968. 

Troyer — Hooley. — Jerry  Troyer,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  and  Lucinda  Hooley,  Three  Rivers,  Mich., 
Moorepark  cong.,  bv  John  M.  Trover,  June  29, 
1968. 

Weaver — Oberholtzer. — Henry  Weaver,  Weav- 
erland  cong.,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  and  Lois  Oberholt- 
zer, Hammer  Creek  cong.,  Lititz,  Pa.,  bv  Lester 
S.  Martin,  June  1,  1968. 

Wentling — Musser. — William  Alvin  Wentling, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  and  Vivian  Arlene  Musser,  Mohn- 


ton,  Pa.,  both  of  Bowmansville  cong.,  by  Howard 
Z.  Good,  July  6,  1968. 

Yoder — Troyer. — Bradley  Yoder  and  Marilyn 
Troyer,  both  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  First  Menno- 
nite  Church,  by  Richard  W.  Yoder,  June  29, 
1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Berry,  Clark  T.,  son  of  Andrew  and  Sarah 
(Landes)  Berry,  was  born  near  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Apr.  1,  1883;  died  at  his  home  near  Elida, 
Ohio,  June  11,  1968;  aged  85  y.  2 m.  10  d.  He 
was  married  to  Elizabeth  Good,  who  died  in  1958. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Lloyd  and  Melvin),  one 
daughter  (Clara — Mrs.  Norman  Smith),  4 sisters 
(Mrs.  Ina  Flisher,  Mrs.  Rose  Brenneman,  Mrs. 
Mvrta  Brenneman,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Good),  7 
grandchildren,  and  7 great-grandchildren.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Harter  and  Son 
Memorial  Chapel,  June  14,  with  Richard  E. 
Martin  officiating;  interment  in  Salem  Cemetery. 

Hicok,  Wilbur  K.,  son  of  Mrs.  Bertha  Troyer 
Hicok,  was  born  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  May  14, 
1926;  died  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  Mar.  18,  1968; 
aged  41  y.  10  m.  4 d.  On  Mar.  5,  1960,  he 
was  married  to  Margaret  Westlake,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  his  mother,  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Louise  Crawmer),  and  one  brother  (Her- 
bert). He  was  a member  of  the  Iowa  Valley 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Prugh’s 
Chapel,  Mar.  21,  with  Henry  M.  Yoder 
officiating;  interment  in  Indian  Creek  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Harvey  R.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah 
(Zook)  Miller,  was  born  in  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa., 
Oct.  28,  1895;  died  at  Jameson  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, June  25,  1968;  aged  72  v.  7 m.  28  d.  On 
Feb.  25,  1920,  he  was  married  to  Amelia 
Detweiler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Marvin  L. ),  5 daughters  (Virginia — Mrs. 
Kenneth  Hess,  Marjorie — Mrs.  Melvin  Shantz, 
Norma — Mrs.  Marvin  Shantz,  Geraldine — Mrs. 
Edward  Schwartz,  and  Rudelle — Mrs.  Eli 
Matthews),  27  grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Mary — 
Mrs.  Stephen  Lapp,  Amanda — Mrs.  Harry  Kauff- 
man, and  Lorena — Mrs.  Elmer  Detweiler),  and 
one  brother  (Alvie).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Maple  Grove  Church,  where  funeral  services 


were  held  June  28,  with  Leonard  Hershey 
officiating. 

Miller,  Ida  E.,  daughter  of  John  M.  and  Sa- 
lina  (King)  Zook,  was  born  near  Garden  City, 
Mo.,  Dec.  3,  1888;  died  at  McPherson  County 
Hospital,  July  7,  1968;  aged  79  y.  7 m.  4 d. 
On  Feb.  25,  1908,  she  was  married  to  Shelly 
D.  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Robert  E.),  3 daughters  (Erma — Mrs. 

Willard  Brunk,  Berdena — Mrs.  Clarence  West, 
and  Mildred — Mrs.  Raymond  Zimmerman),  3 
brothers  (Aaron,  John,  and  Paul),  3 stepbrothers 
(Chancey,  Levi,  and  Chris  Kauffman),  and  one 
stepsister  (Mrs.  Fred  Dreier).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son  (Lloyd).  She  was  a member 
of  the  West  Liberty  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  July  9,  with  Menno  Troyer 
and  Ed  Birkey  officiating. 

Miller,  Janet  E.,  daughter  of  Elias  and  Anna 
(Eby)  Ebv,  was  born  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  Oct.  31, 
1917;  died  at  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Hospital,  following 
a 3-year  illness  from  lymphosarcoma,  June  29, 
1968;  aged  50  y.  7 m.  28  d.  On  Dec.  25,  1939, 
she  was  married  to  Martin  L.  Miller,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 children  (Margaret — 
Mrs.  David  Messner,  Kenneth,  Miriam,  and 
Carolyn),  her  mother,  one  sister  (Mrs.  C.  Warren 
Long),  and  one  brother  (Wilmer).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Steelton  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  July  2,  with  William  Yovano- 
vich,  Clarence  Lutz,  and  Russel  Zeager  officiating; 
interment  in  Shope  Mennonite  Cemetery,  High 
Spire,  Pa. 

Miller,  Robert  A.,  son  of  Alexander  E.  and 
Cathrine  Miller,  was  born  at  Berlin,  Ohio, 
Sept.  8,  1896;  died  of  cancer  at  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  June  14,  1968;  aged  71  y.  9 m 6 d.  On 
Nov.  14,  1926,  he  was  married  to  Sadie  Troyer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 children  (Mrs. 
Dorothy  Grubbs  and  Larry),  3 grandchildren,  and 
one  sister  (Katie  Ann  Zook).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Millersburg  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  June  17,  with  Paul  Lantz  officiating; 
interment  at  Berlin,  Ohio. 

Ranck,  Anna  M.,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
S.  and  Anna  (Haverstick)  Rohrer,  was  born  in 
Paradise  Twp.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  21, 
1894;  died  at  the  Osteopathic  Hospital,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  from  a heart  attack,  July  6,  1968;  aged  74  y. 
5 m.  15  d.  On  Oct.  28,  1915,  she  was  married 
to  Chester  D.  Ranck,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 children  (Lloyd  H.  and  Evelyn  M. 
— Mrs.  John  B Becker),  7 grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Alice  M.  Shaubach).  She  was  preceded 
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in  death  by  one  son  (Harold  E. ) and  4 brothers. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Paradise  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Strasbure 
Church,  July  9,  with  Amos  W.  Weaver  ana 
Harold  K.  Book  officiating. 

Roth,  Samuel  S.,  son  of  the  late  Jacob  and 
Veronica  (Striecher)  Roth,  was  born  in  Wilmot 
Twp.,  Ont.,  July  3,  1895;  died  at  his  home,  May 
16,  1968;  aged  72  y.  10  m.  13  d.  He  was  married 
to  Barbara  Jantzi,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 children  (Calvin,  Nevin,  Ellen — Mrs. 
Rufus  Bender,  and  Agnes — Mrs.  Orland  Ging- 
erich),  20  grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Rudy 
and  Moses).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  and  one  brother.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Steinman  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Mav  19,  with  Albert  Zehr,  Emanuel  Stein- 
man, and  Elmer  Schwartzentruber  officiating. 

Saltzman,  Joel,  son  of  the  late  Andrew  and 
Mary  (Schwartzentruber)  Saltzman,  was  born  in 
Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.,  Feb.  16,  1892;  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  in  Baden,  Ont.,  May  25,  1968; 
aged  76  y.  3 m.  9 d.  He  is  survived  by  one 
brother  (Joseph)  and  3 sisters  (Mattie,  Barbara, 
and  Mrs.  Annie  Brenneman).  He  was  a member 
of  the  St.  Agatha  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  May  28,  with  Ger- 
ald Schwartzentruber  and  Allen  Schwartzentruber 
officiating. 

Schrock,  Douglas  Paul,  son  of  Paul  M.  and 
June  (Bontrager)  Schrock,  was  born  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  July  18,  1968;  died  of  severe  RH  complica- 
tions, July  20,  1968;  aged  2 d.  He  is  survived  by 
his  parents,  2 sisters  and  one  brother  (Carmen 
Joy,  Brent  Lamar,  and  Andrea  Denise),  his 
maternal  grandparents  (Eli  and  Sarah  Bontrager), 
and  his  paternal  grandparents  (Melvin  and 
Anna  Schrock).  Graveside  services  were  held  at 
the  Scottdale  (Pa.)  Cemetery,  July  25,  in 
charge  of  Edwin  Alderfer  and  Gerald  Studer. 

Steinman,  Samuel,  son  of  the  late  Jacob  and 
Barbara  (Miller)  Steinman,  was  born  at  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  May  20,  1882;  died  at  his 
daughter  s home,  Kitchener,  June  14,  1968; 

aged  86  y.  25  d.  In  1907  he  was  married  to 
Barbara  Gascho,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 children  (Lloyd  and  Verna — Mrs.  Edward 
Kipfer),  2 grandchildren,  one  brother,  and  one 
sister.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother 
and  one  sister.  He  was  a member  of  the  Stein- 
man Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
June  17,  with  Emanuel  Steinman  and  Elmer 
Schwartzentruber  officiating. 

Sundheimer,  Otis  C.,  son  of  George  and 
Barbara  (Roth)  Sundheimer,  was  born  in  Holmes 
Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  27,  1885;  died  at  Walnut  Creek, 
Ohio,  July  11,  1968;  aged  83  y.  4 m.  14  d. 
On  Sept.  11,  1910,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Hershberger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 daughters  (Vera — Mrs.  Jay  Mast  and  Barbara 
— Mrs.  Vernon  Hostetler),  one  son  (Clyde  E.), 
13  grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren,  and  4 
foster  sisters  (Alta — Mrs.  Len  Hershberger,  Mattie 
— Mrs.  Ralph  Zook,  Leora  Hershberger,  and 
Gladys — Mrs.  Alvin  Schloneger).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  2 sons  (Ralph  and  Wyman),  2 
grandchildren,  2 brothers,  2 foster  brothers, 
and  2 foster  sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Walnut  Creek  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  July  14,  with  Paul  R.  Miller  officia- 
ting. 

Witmer,  J.  Earl,  son  of  Hiram  N.  and  Amanda 
P.  (Reist)  Witmer,  was  born  near  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  May  2,  1896;  died  at  his  home  near  Man- 
heim,  Pa.,  June  12,  1968;  aged  72  y.  1 m.  10  d. 
On  Oct.  9,  1919,  he  was  married  to  Ruth  Mae 
Shearer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
children  (Reba  C. — Mrs.  C.  Richard  Miller  and 
H.  Howard),  7 grandchildren,  and  3 sisters 
(Mrs.  Stella  Nissley,  Anna — Mrs.  Elam  Sherer, 
and  Alta — Mrs.  Phares  Bomberger).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (J.  Abram)  in 
1960.  He  was  a member  of  the  Erisman 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  June 
15,  with  Norman  G.  Shenk,  Andrew  G.  Miller, 
and  Elam  W.  Stauffer  officiating. 
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God 


Is  Still 


at  Work 


By  Boyd  Nelson 


Drive  this  stake  first:  whatever  else  may  be  said,  creation 
is  under  the  Lord’s  control  and  the  life  of  the  church  roots  in 
Christ.  Without  those  two  affirmations,  we  vibrate  back  and 
forth — either  trying  to  keep  the  status  quo  or  locking  step 
with  our  age.  Our  only  security  lies  in  the  knowledge  that 
God  is  at  work  in  history  accomplishing  His  purposes  and 
that  He  will  also  lead  in  His  church.  We  can  count  on  God. 
Indeed  we  must. 

“By  . . . [Christ]  God  created  everything  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  the  seen  and  the  unseen  things,  including  spiritual 
powers,  lords,  rulers,  and  authorities.  God  created  the  whole 
universe  through  him  and  for  him.  He  existed  before  all 
things,  and  in  union  with  him  all  things  have  their  proper 
place.  He  is  the  head  of  his  body,  the  church;  he  is  the 


Boyd  Nelson  is  Secretary  of  Information  Services  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
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source  of  the  body’s  life.  . . .” — From  Col.  1:16-18.  1 

Without  those  affirmations  we  are  tempted  to  succumb  to 
the  cataclysms  of  our  age.  By  now  even  mentioning  them 
may  be  redundant,  but  let’s  list  some  at  least  and  consciously 
place  them  under  Christ’s  lordship.  Some  of  my  pets  in  this 
department: 

Our  Secular  World 

The  conscious  secularism  and  materialism  of  our  age.  We 
tend  to  date  these  forces  from  Karl  Marx  or  from  the  Soviet 
revolution  in  1917,  but  they  began  long  before.  We  can  also 
be  sure  that  the  spirit  of  our  own  North  American  environ- 
ment feeds  from  the  same  rootage,  whether  the  slogan  is 
“God  is  dead!”  or  “The  Great  Society”  with  almost  total 
stress  on  material  bench  marks  to  measure  the  greatness. 

Results  of  secularistic  materialism  include  urbanization; 
depersonalization;  manipulation  of  populations  by  advertising, 
mass  communications,  and  social  organization;  elevation  of 
economic  factors  in  decision-making. 

The  impact  of  electronic  communications  media  in  develop- 
ing a mass  culture  which  tends  to  override  and  supersede  all 
subcultures. 

Constant  war,  hot  or  cold,  since  early  in  the  thirties,  in 
recent  years  involving  the  entire  world  in  polarization  be- 
tween two  huge  competing  power  systems.  The  irony  stems 
less  from  the  differences  between  the  competitors  than  it 
does  from  their  similarities. 

The  development  in  the  last  quarter  century  of  the  means 
of  destroying  large  segments  of  the  world’s  population,  if 
indeed  not  the  entire  world  population  itself,  with  relatively 
small  investment.  Nuclear  weapons  have  produced  an  emo- 
tional climate  which  is  both  threatened  and  hopeful. 

The  powerful  new  hope  around  the  world  for  meaningful 
identity.  As  a result  men  seek  nationhood,  freedom,  accept- 
ance into  full  citizenship,  purpose  and  meaning  in  existence 
with  a positive  belief  that  these  are  now  possible  to  attain. 
Whether  the  hope  invests  itself  in  African  nationalism,  Latin- 
American  search  for  freedom  from  dollar  imperialism,  or 
minority  rights  movements,  this  new  striving  colors  signifi- 
cantly world  events  in  our  time. 

Immersed  in  an  ocean  with  waves  like  these,  dare  we 
affirm  with  Paul  that  somehow  all  these  things  have  been 
created  in  and  are  sustained  by  our  Lord  Himself,  and  that 
He  will  accomplish  His  purposes  through  them?  If  we  can, 
then  these  facts  of  life  in  our  time  provide  the  backdrop  for 
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our  Christian  mission,  and  we  can  turn  to  those  unique 
things  our  Lord  would  have  us  do  for  Him  in  our  Christian 
mission. 

Our  Shaken  Church 

Our  Lord  is  not  only  shaking  our  secular  society;  He  is 
shaking  His  church  as  well.  From  inside  the  church  some 
proclaim  that  God  is  dead.  Others  invoke  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  in  books  that  inveigh  heavily  against  abuses  which 
they  see  as  contemporary  counterparts  of  Jewish  life  in  the 
prophets’  times.  Still  others  seem  to  announce  that  Christ  is 
really  working  “out  there  in  the  world,”  and  that  we  ought 
to  abandon  any  semblance  of  a unique  life  or  role  for  the 
church  and  plunge  into  secular  pursuits  without  reservation. 

Outside  the  church,  laws  with  centuries  of  precedent  and 
a Christian  base  are  being  challenged  on  every  side.  Sunday 
blue  laws  have  given  way  to  business  on  Sunday  in  many 
communities.  Prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  schools  waver 
under  the  impact  of  court  decisions.  Tax  exemption  for 
church  properties  is  being  questioned  at  other  points.  Na- 
tional TV  shows  evaluate  the  church  as  a business. 

Many  folks  inimical  to  the  church  gleefully  assume  that 
the  church  will  someday  come  to  an  end.  Already  in  com- 
munist lands  the  church  has  suffered  the  attrition  inevitable 
when  the  official  environment  becomes  unfriendly.  And  the 
official  environment  becomes  unfriendly,  of  course,  when  a 
society  allows  it  to. 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  experienced  its  own  unique 
struggles.  In  World  War  I Mennonite  conscientious  objectors 
convinced  officialdom  of  their  sincerity.  World  War  II  official- 
dom took  cognizance  of  the  validity  of  their  nonresistant 
position  and  with  the  help  of  Christian  groups  set  up  a 
program.  Civilian  Public  Service,  involving  thousands  of 
American  families,  became  a pip  in  the  shell  of  traditional 
Mennonite  life.  In  nearly  25  years  since  Civilian  Public 
Service  that  pip  has  grown  into  a wide  crack. 

After  being  thrown  out  into  the  world  and  there  developing 
new  understandings  and  perspectives,  few  of  a whole  gener- 
ation of  Mennonite  CPS  men  were  ready  to  return  to 
ideological  isolation.  The  stage  was  set  for  a mission  thrust 
into  a world  of  needy  men  and  women. 

As  they  returned  to  their  communities,  CPS  men  took 
with  them  new  convictions  for  education;  for  service;  for  ex- 
pressing God’s  love  through  disaster  service,  mental  health 
services,  voluntary  service,  health  professions,  overseas 
missions,  and  pastoral  work.  They  immersed  themselves  in 
the  life  of  their  congregations  and  sought  to  build  strong 
Christian  faith  which  could  reach  out  in  confidence  to  others 
and  share  the  love  of  God  in  Christ. 

Since  World  War  II  succeeding  generations  of  relief  and 
Pax  workers  and  missionaries  overseas,  Voluntary  Service 
workers,  men  in  Civilian  Peace  Service  (I-W),  and  students 
on  non-Mennonite  campuses  have  flowed  back  and  forth 
between  “old-line”  Mennonite  congregations  and  the  frontiers 
of  faith  in  the  world.  Mennonites  in  “old-line”  congregations 
have  opened  themselves  to  other  Christians,  to  the  mass 
media,  to  economic  opportunities,  to  leadership  in  their 
communities.  Often  they  responded  to  Christ’s  call  to  move 


out  for  Him;  sometimes  they  simply  did  “what  comes  nat- 
urally.” 

All  these  forces  have  created  serious  tension  within  the 
church.  To  what  extent  have  these  activities — whether  out 
on  the  more  distant  frontiers  or  on  the  frontiers  in  our 
home  communities — led  us  into  accommodation  with  an  un- 
christian age?  To  what  degree  have  these  activities  been 
led  and  informed  by  the  Spirit  in  our  midst?  How  do  we 
decide  as  believers  what  our  Lord  would  have  us  do? 

Our  Christian  Mission 

As  Christians  we  will  be  driven  (constrained,  Paul  says, 
in  2 Corinthians  5)  to  love  the  world  God  loved,  as  He 
loved  it.  How  we  shall  go  about  that  loving  is  less  easy 
to  say,  for  here  we  have  our  differences  of  opinion.  Some 
of  those  differences  stem  from  our  differing  personal  gifts. 
One  man  is  gifted  as  a preacher,  another  as  a healer, 
another  as  a servant,  another  as  an  administrator.  While  we 
can,  of  course,  yield  to  the  temptation  to  criticize  and  ex- 
coriate each  other  for  these  differences,  such  a course  leads 
only  to  impoverishment.  In  our  diversity,  Paul  points  out 
over  and  over  again,  lie  richness  and  meaning  and  effective- 
ness as  a Christian  church. 

To  yield  to  a defensive  stance,  in  which  we  simply  fight 
everything  and  everyone  who  differs  with  us  inside  and  out- 
side the  church,  may  be  self-defeating.  In  that  situation  we 
may  be  about  as  effective  as  Peter  that  last  night  in  the 
garden.  As  he  yielded  to  his  human,  defensive  impulse,  his 
sword  flashed  and  off  went  the  servant’s  ear.  Nothing 
changed  in  the  situation,  but  we  have  recorded  our  Lord’s 
rebuke  to  Peter. 

Positively  what  of  our  mission  then?  If  defensive  response 
is  nonproductive,  what  should  be  a positive  response?  Let’s 
outline  some  presuppositions: 

To  Follow  Our  Lord 

Our  Christian  mission  as  a Mennonite  Church  will  be 
effective  about  to  the  degree  that  individual  Christians  and 
local  groups  of  believers  are  effective  in  sharing  God’s  love 
— whether  they  are  called  out  by  God  to  special  service 
through  a board  or  agency  or  called  by  God  to  continue 
special  service  where  they  are. 

The  quality  of  our  love  for  others  will  be  of  one  piece — 
whether  we  express  it  inside  the  brotherhood  or  in  witness 
and  service  to  those  in  our  community.  The  recent  Christian 
folk  hymn,  “They’ll  know  we  are  Christians  by  our  love,” 
has  a solid  scriptural  foundation.  Love  really  won’t  discrimi- 
nate as  to  whether  it  is  relating  at  any  given  moment  in  a 
Sunday  school  class,  a church  members’  meeting,  a community 
gathering,  or  a back  fence  visit  with  a neighbor.  Love  will 
be  love. 

The  new  reality  of  Christian  mission  in  our  age  is  that  our 
mission  is  carried  out  in  one  world.  Overseas  and  home 
ministries  blend  into  one  another  when  we  see  the  similarity 
of  factors  at  play  in  the  human  situation  wherever  we  find 
ourselves. 

Our  Christian  mission  continues  to  make  increasing  de- 
mands on  all  of  us — knowledge,  skill,  commitment,  toughness, 
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brotherhood,  love.  This  demands  better  preparation — whether 
in  the  school  of  living,  in  Christian  training  and  nurture  in 
the  home  and  the  congregation,  or  in  higher  education.  We 
are  beginning  to  learn,  too,  that  often  the  best  way  to  learn 
as  Christians  is  by  doing. 

The  lines  between  Christian  education,  Christian  living, 
Christian  witness,  and  Christian  service  also  blur.  New 
patterns  of  church  life  will  need  to  emerge  to  restore  whole- 
ness for  Christians  as  they  seek  to  become  better  disciples 
of  their  Lord  while  they  both  work  and  learn  in  the  same 
activities. 

Our  function  as  individual  Christians  and  together  as  the 
body  of  Christ  is  uniquely  redemptive.  We  must  confess  that 
the  judgment  of  historic  events  in  a society  may  be  re- 
demptive— the  legal  procedures  used  by  government  in  deal- 
ing with  lawbreakers  or  the  judgment  of  violent  revolution, 
for  example.  God  may  use  these  forces  and  accomplish  some- 
thing redemptive  for  a group  of  people  or  for  individual 
persons. 

As  Christians,  however,  we  are  not  God,  nor  dare  we  try 
to  play  God!  Instead,  our  role  is  a servant  one — responding 
to  the  bleeding  sores  of  men  and  societies,  seeking  to  demon- 
strate in  a vital  and  dynamic  way  that  God  does  love  men 
in  spite  of  their  sins  and  problems,  and  talking  about  God’s 
love  whenever  anyone  asks  or  gives  evidence  of  wanting  to 
listen. 

This  unique  function  is  harder  to  understand  in  a society 
overlaid  with  all  kinds  of  Christian  culture  and  identification. 
Yet  abundant  evidence  testifies  to  the  small  amount  of  real 
love  and  concern  that  actually  exists  in  much  of  our  world 
and  for  many  of  our  world’s  people,  and  nowhere  more  than 
here  in  North  America. 

To  become  truly  effective  in  making  Christ  known,  in 
Christian  education  we  must  develop  new  processes  which 
produce  not  only  factual  learning  but  also  Christian  love 
action  and  the  resulting  feelings.  In  our  mission  as  congre- 
gations and  agencies,  we  must  encourage  experimentation 
which  may  use  Christian  education  settings  for  mission  and 
mission  settings  for  Christian  education. 

In  all  our  life  together  we  must  dare  to  seek  to  understand 
God’s  wishes  and  Christ’s  mission  for  us  today. 

Working  together,  we  may  be  used  by  our  Lord  to  continue 
His  work.  When  John  the  Baptist  sent  his  followers  to  ask 
Jesus  if  He  really  was  the  Father’s  anointed,  Jesus  sent  them 
back  with  the  following  message  which  seemed  to  validate 
His  ministry: 

“Go  back  and  tell  John  what  you  have  seen  and  heard: 
the  blind  can  see,  the  lame  can  walk,  the  lepers  are 
made  clean,  the  deaf  can  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  to 
life,  and  the  Good  News  is  preached  to  the  poor.  How 
happy  is  he  who  has  no  doubts  about  me’ 

(Lk.  7:22,  23)11  2 

Let  us  continue  to  follow  Him  and  carry  on  His  work  as 
He  helps  arfd  leads  us. 


1.  From  Good  News  for  Modem  Man.  Copyright  1966  by  American  Bible  Society. 
Used  bv  permission. 

2.  Ibid. 


Nurture  Lookout 


How  to  Read  It 

This  special  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald  is  a brief  state- 
ment of  the  philosophy  of  education  as  it  has  been  develop- 
ing in  the  Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Education 
over  the  past  several  years.  Its  presentation  by  our  field 
secretary,  Arnold  W.  Cressman,  in  this  form  makes  it  highly 
readable  and  less  forbidding  than  a philosophy  usually  is. 
It  may  be  read  as  a poem  and  my  suggestion  is  that  you 
first  read  it  and  enjoy  it  as  a poem.  It  doesn’t  rhyme  (good 
poetry  doesn’t  have  to,  you  know)  but  it  carries  you  along 
with  its  own  rhythm  and  occasionally  there  is  a powerful 
phrase — “through  the  wilderness  of  uncharted  becoming.’’ 
For  your  second  reading,  I suggest  a more  prosaic 
approach  and  that  is  to  read  the  subheadings  in  quick 
succession.  Here  you  have  the  skeletal  outline  of  the  edu- 
cational point  of  view  that  has  been  guilding  the  “twelve 
men  on  the  back  row’’  (see  Gospel  Herald,  Sept.  20,  1966) 
who  are  responsible  for  curriculum  planning  in  our  brother- 
hood. Then  follow  through  each  principle  as  it  is  spelled  out 
in  the  lines  following  it.  Notice  that  it  is  based  on  carefully 
tested  theological  convictions  central  to  our  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  understanding  of  the  faith.  E.g.,  “None  are 
exempt  from  ministry  in  the  family  of  God.”  “Let  the  cross 
be  the  symbol  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  and  of  ours.” 
Finally,  in  your  third  reading  discover  the  “common  sense” 
practical  advice  given  in  these  lines  on  how  to  organize  your 
congregations  educational  program.  The  stress  is  not  laid  on 
structures  and  activities  for  their  own  sake.  The  emphasis  is 
on  people  and  how  their  gifts  may  be  discovered  and  mobi- 
lized in  the  congregation’s  ministry — internal  and  external. 
Does  your  congregation  have  a “discerning  group”  to  lead 
out  in  determining  its  strategy?  Heed  carefully  the  prophetic 
warning  that  “a  congregation  that  stops  discerning  dies  on 
the  vine.” 

And,  oh,  yes,  be  sure  to  enjoy  the  pictures.  Do  you 
recognize  anyone? 

— Ross  T.  Bender 


My  Prayer 

Teach  us,  O Father 
What  it  means 
To  grow  up  unto  Christ 
In  every  way 
Each  day.  Amen. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 
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Editorial 


Being  About  the  Job 


Today  the  church  is  not  hostile  to  Christian  education  in 
the  congregation.  The  great  threat  is  indifference.  Usually  the 
home  does  not  take  the  teaching  program  of  the  church  as 
seriously  as  it  takes  the  public  school  program.  Parents  are 
concerned  that  children  pass  in  public  school  but  bother  little 
if  students  get  their  lessons  in  Sunday  school. 

Thus  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  a nationwide  survey  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  Bible  facts  the  Protestant  church 
attender  has  above  the  nonattender  there  was  only  a 4 1/2 
percent  difference.  No  wonder  many  are  saying  that  one  of 
the  most  important  and  very  practical  issues  facing  the 
churches  today  is  how  we  go  about  the  work  of  Christian 
education  in  the  congregation. 

For  the  past  two  hundred  years  the  church  has  depended 
on  the  Sunday  school  as  its  primary  educational  arm.  Money 
was  and  is  being  spent  for  Sunday  school  materials  and 
facilities  in  abundance.  Yet  some  are  asking  if  the  Sunday 
school  is  a lost  cause.  Attendance  is  down  many  places. 
Controversy  rages  over  what  materials  and  what  teaching 
methods  ought  to  be  used. 

Slowly  the  church  is  realizing  that  the  task  of  Christian 
education  is  more  difficult  than  ever  before.  The  public 
school  cannot  be  responsible  or  relied  upon  to  help  in 
Christian  education  as  in  the  past.  Television,  literature, 
and  other  propaganda  are  molding  the  thinking  of  people 
and  influence  their  sense  of  values.  The  Sunday  school 
can’t  go  on  for  long  as  it  has  existed  in  many  congregations. 
Is  its  ineffectiveness  because  it  has  changed  too  much  or 
because  it  refused  to  change  enough? 

We  can’t  rely  entirely  on  the  Sunday  school  to  do  our 
teaching  work.  It  is  too  limited.  Forty-four  minutes  a week 
cannot  give  all  the  Bible  and  moral  teaching  needed.  While 
Catholics  require  approximately  200  hours  per  year  of'  reli- 
gious instruction  and  Jews  require  325  hours  per  year, 
Protestants  still  seek  to  accomplish  their  task  on  20-25 
hours  per  year.  This  is  about  what  it  amounts  to  after  all 
the  devotional  exercises,  etc.,  are  taken  care  of. 

Historians  point  out  that  the  church’s  neglect  of  its 
schools  was  largely  responsible  for  the  Dark  Ages.  The 


Reformation  was  a reformation  of  teaching.  Schools  sprang 
up.  The  Catholic  Church  regained  whole  segments  of  popu- 
lation it  had  lost  to  the  Protestant  churches  by  its  revival 
of  a teaching  ministry.  And  the  Catholic  Church  never  for- 
got that  lesson.  Still  today  it  magnifies  teaching  above 
preaching. 

What  does  this  say  to  us?  It  says,  as  this  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald  attempts  to  point  out,  that  we  have  a big  job  before 
us.  We  must  likely  make  changes  in  our  approach  today  and 
see  that  every  part  of  the  congregation’s  program  provides 
possibilities  for  greater  teaching  potential.  The  sermon,  Sun- 
day evening,  Wednesday  evening,  and  all  church  gatherings 
must  be  seen  as  one  great  whole.  All  must  cooperate  and 
must  be  coordinated  in  the  teaching  task.  We  must  use  every 
setting  for  imparting  Bible  knowledge  and  response. 

Further  it  means  that  we  must  pump  new  life  into  old 
forms  while  we  look  for  new  and  better  forms  to  do  the 
task  in  which  we  dare  not  fail.  The  home  also  must  be  more 
involved  in  the  teaching  program  of  the  church. 

In  this  issue  of  Gospel  Herald,  Arnold  Cressman  interprets 
for  us  how  the  Commission  for  Christian  Education  looks  at 
the  task  of  the  congregation.  This  would  make  the  basis  for 
a good  discussion  in  your  educational  cabinet  or  Sunday 
school  teachers’  meeting.  But  be  sure  that  all  the  congre- 
gation is  represented  and  made  to  see  that  Christian  edu- 
cation calls  for  total  involvement  of  ministers,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  the  home. 

Photographer  Paul  M.  Schrock  accompanied  Arnold  Cress- 
man  to  Bedford  Heights  Community  Church,  near  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  to  take  pictures  for  this  issue.  Here  is  a quite  young 
Mennonite  congregation,  in  a rapidly  growing  community, 
which  has  made  long-range  and  creative  plans  for  the  con- 
gregation’s educational  program.  There  are  numerous  other 
congregations  like  this  one. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  issue  will  be  a real  stimulus  to  your 
congregation  in  its  missionary  task  of  Christian  education. 
Read  it  carefully.  Discuss  it  in  your  class  and  other  church 
meetings.  Ask  yourself  what  can  be  done  to  improve  your 
teaching  ministry.  It  is  the  need  of  the  hour. — D. 
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Let  There  Be  Growth 

By  Arnold  Cressman;  photos  by  Paul  M.  Schrock 


. . . and  God  said,  “Let  there  be  growth.” 
So  there  was  growth. 

The  grass  grew,  trees  grew,  animals  grew. 

Boys  and  girls  grew  to  be 

Men  and  women  of 

Strength  and  vigor  and  knowledge. 

. . . and  God  said,  “Let  my  people  grow.” 
So  He  provided  them  with 
Leaders  and  prophets  and  teachers. 

His  people  grew  in  number  and  influence, 
But  more  than  that  they  grew 
To  know  God. 

They  learned  to  know  Him  best 
By  becoming  disciples  of  Jesus,  God’s  Son, 

Whom  He  sent  into  the  world 
To  live  among  men,  to  die  for  them. 

And  to  rise  again. 

God’s  people  learned  what  God  was  like 
By  relating  to  Jesus. 

When  Jesus  left. 

He  did  not  really  leave  at  all. 

For  He  gave  His  Holy  Spirit 

To  His  people  to  stay  with  them  forever 

And  to  teach  them  all  things. 

Especially  how  to  become  like  Christ. 


God  Wants  His  People  to  GROW. . . . 


As  they  grow,  God’s  children 
“Reflect  as  in  a mirror 
The  splendor  of  the  Lord  . . . 

Are  transfigured  into  his  likeness. 

From  splendour  to  splendour.”  1 
So  God’s  people  are  growing  and 
Becoming  more  like  Him 
As  they  learn. 

The  church  of  Christ  is  built  of  living  stones, 

Each  important  in  itself, 

All  fitted  and  related  to  all  the  rest 
Like  a robust,  healthy  body, 

“Under  his  control 

All  the  different  parts  ...  fit  together, 

And  the  whole  body  is  held  together.  . . . 

So  . . . each  separate  part  works 
As  it  should,  [and] 

The  whole  body  grows  and  builds 
Itself  up  through  love.”  1 
Individuals  grow  as  they 
Become  more  like  Christ, 

And  the  entire  local  church 
Grows  in  numbers,  in  strength, 

And  in  the  ability  to  show  the  world 
What  God’s  love  looks  like  in 
A community  where  He  lives 
Among  men. 

1.  2 Cor.  3:18,  New  English  Bible,  © The  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University 
Press  and  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  1961. 

2.  Eph.  4:16  from  Good  News  for  Modem  Man.  Copyright  1966  by  American 
Bible  Society.  Used  by  permission. 
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On  the  first  day  of  the  week 
God’s  people  gather 
For  worship  and  fellowship  and 
To  learn  what  God  would  have  them 
Be  and  do  for  six  more  days  ahead. 

Wherever  His  people  meet, 

Whether  in  a stained-glass  sanctuary, 
A barn-board  meetinghouse, 

A fireside  living  room. 

Or  a secret  haymow  hideout, 

There  is  a setting  for  growth. 

Whether  the  group  is  small  or  large, 
Whether  a worshiping  assembly 
Or  a small  cell  studying. 

There  the  Spirit  of  God  is  among  them 
And  there  is  a congregation  gathered. 

When  the  people  of  God  are 
Confessing  their  sins  to  each  other, 
They  are  growing; 

When  they  are  deciding. 

They  are  learning; 

When  they  are  worshiping, 

They  are  becoming; 

And  when  they  are  studying. 

They  are  helping  each  other 
Toward  maturity  in  Christ. 

God  says,  “Let  my  people  grow,” 

And  He  expects  them  to  use  every 
Opportunity  and  occasion  available 
As  a setting  in  which  His  Spirit 
Can  expect  continuing  growth. 

The  Congregation  Is  a 

Proper  SETTING  for  Growth. 


On  Sunday  or  through  the  week, 

In  the  morning  or  evening. 

In  long  sessions  or  short. 

As  intergenerational  groups 
Or  age  level  classes, 

In  congregational  committees 
Or  denominational  commissions. 

In  formal  meeting  or  in  the 
Quiet  meditative  atmosphere  of 
A retreat  setting. 

Where  the  people  of  God  meet, 

There  God  meets  with  them. 

And  there  is  a congregation  for  the  occasion 
And  a setting  in  which  the 
People  of  God  can  grow. 
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The  Setting  Provides  the  Occasion  for  EQUIPPING  Believers. . . . 


God  has  more  in  mind  than  maturity 

When  He  brings  His  people  together. 

He  intends  to  equip  them  and 

He  wants  them  to  become 

Competent  disciples  of  His 

Because  He  has  a task  for  each  of  them. 

The  skills  He  gives 

Are  like  tools  that  need  sharpening. 

And  as  servants  of  God 

The  people  of  God  learn  much 

From  each  other. 

The  disciples  of  Jesus  were 
Learners  in  relationship. 

When  they  walked  with  Him  they 
Learned  to  understand  and  love  Him. 
As  they  learned  to  love  Him, 

They  gave  themselves  to  Him 
As  committed  servants. 

And  He  equipped  them  for  service 
Through  the  deepening  relationship. 

The  congregation  gathers 
Not  primarily  for  worship. 

Not  primarily  for  fellowship. 

Nor  even  primarily  to 

Hear  the  Word  of  God  preached. 

The  congregation  gathers 
Primarily  to  become  prepared. 

God  is  equipping  His  people 
For  work  in  His  service  (Eph.  4:11). 
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Equipping  Is  for  MINISTRY  in  the  World.  . . . 


So  people  gather  as  a 
Preparation  for  scattering. 

The  “Exit”  is  an  entrance 
Into  the  world. 

They  go  out  humbly,  knowing 
That  the  best  kind  of  equipping 
Hardly  begins  to  prepare  them 
For  ministry  in  a hostile  world. 

Yet  they  do  not  go  out  alone. 

For  their  Master  walks  before  them. 
He  has  promised 
To  be  with  them  always. 

Even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 


It  is  not  necessary 

For  God’s  people  to  develop 

A strategy  for  getting  to  the  world. 

They  are  already  in  it  and  in 
Some  sense  a part  of  it. 

But  as  pilgrims  and  strangers 
They  have  things  to  say 
Which  the  world  would  not 
Otherwise  hear. 

For  God’s  servants  are  His 
Emissaries  from  another  realm. 

When  the  people  of  God  see 
The  depth  of  the  world’s  need. 

When  they  recognize  that  they 
Have  a ministry  like 
Jesus  had  in  the  world, 

Then  they  begin  to  understand 
The  urgency  with  which  God 
Calls  them  to  become  equipped 
For  immediate  and  vigorous  service. 

The  congregation  has  a 
Corporate  ministry  too. 

There  is  a witness  which 
Individuals  cannot  give  alone. 

There  is  a ministry  which 

The  whole  congregation  performs  together. 

One  facet  of  it  is 

“The  Witness  of  Brotherhood.’’ 

The  world  looks  in  and  sees 
That  these  are  Christ’s  disciples 
Because  they  love  each  other. 
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Ministry  Is  the  Responsibility  and  Privilege  of  All  PERSONS.  . . . 


None  are  exempt  from  ministry 
In  the  family  of  God. 

No  sign  appears  on  the  wall  of 
The  believer’s  church, 

“Reserved  for  Pastor”  only, 

Because  all  are  called 

For  something  and  each 

Has  a share  in  everything 

That  the  believer’s  church  does  together. 

Since  all  have  a ministry. 

All  must  be  equipped  for  it. 

If  all  are  to  be  equipped. 

Each  person  will  be 
Taken  seriously. 

No  person  should  shirk  his 
Responsibility  for  ministry,  because  it  is 
A privilege  to  serve. 

But  each  person  has  the  right 
To  expect  the  help  of  his  brethren 
In  preparation  for  mission. 

The  church  must  take  a person  seriously 
Because  God  does. 

If  He  saw  the  person  worth  dying  for. 
The  congregation  must  see  the  person 
Worth  equipping  for  service. 

Let  the  cross  be  the  symbol 
Both  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
And  of  ours. 
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Persons  Are  God's  GIFTS  to  the  Congregation.  . . . 


A congregation  is  dynamic. 

It  never  stays  the  same. 

As  when  one  stands  on  the  bank 
Watching  the  water  flow  by 
He  never  sees  the  same  river. 

So  the  congregation  of  God’s  people 
Is  changing  continually. 

Young  people  grow  up; 

Older  people  growing  are  different 
In  viewpoint  and  attitude 
This  year  than  last  year; 

People  move  in  to  join  the  group. 
Others  move  out. 

And  congregational  mission 
Adds  new  persons  to  the  roll. 

All  these  persons  are  God’s  gifts 
To  the  congregation. 

With  their  strengths  they  contribute; 
With  their  weakness  they  draw 
Forth  the  strength  of  others. 

They  are  God’s  gifts. 

Not  because  they  have  skills. 

But  because  they  are  authentic  persons 
Whom  God  has  given  to 
Complete  the  body. 

They  are  gifts  who  dare  not  be  buried. 
God  has  given  each  for  a reason; 

So  the  congregation  which  finds 
No  need  for  this  person  or  that. 

Or  the  church  which  makes 
Of  some  of  its  gifts 
“Fringe  members”  because 
There  is  no  room  for  them 
In  its  program, 

Comes  under  the  judgment 

Of  Christ,  like  the  man 

Who  hid  his  talent  in  the  ground. 

It  is  sinful  for  a congregation 
To  leave  undiscovered  for  twenty  years 
The  gift  of  a person  who  could 


And  would  add  much 
To  the  growth  of  the  body 
If  he  were  asked. 

In  the  unimaginative  congregation, 
The  brother  who  appears 
To  be  uncommitted  may  turn  out 
To  be  the  person  for  whom 
A task  was  never  designed. 

Let  the  brethren  help  each  other 
Discover  what  gifts  lie 
Dormant  among  them. 

Let  persons  be  helped 
Not  to  overrate 
Or  underrate  themselves 
But  to  give  themselves 
Back  to  God 
A living  sacrifice. 

As  individuals  who  have 
A genuine  contribution  to  make. 
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God's  Gifts  of  Persons  Make  Every  Congregation  DIFFERENT.  . . . 


No  two  congregations  are  the  same. 

Each  is  made  of  people. 

These,  like  leaves  and  snowflakes, 

God  never  makes  alike. 

Each  person  has  a different 
Combination  of  skills; 

So  he  has  a unique 
Contribution  to  make-. 

Each  person  has  different  needs; 

So  the  congregation  has 
A unique  ministry  to  him. 

Each  person  because  of  who  he  is 
Sees  needs  in  the  community 
In  a way  no  one  else 
Is  qualified  to  see  them. 

Persons’  interests  are  different; 

The  equipping  they  need  is  different; 
Their  vision  for  mission  is  different; 

So  there  is  no  mold  that  fits  several. 

A congregation  is  multifarious 
And  it  is  that  in  a different 
Way  than  the  church  next  block. 

No  one  can  stand  outside 
A congregation  and  tell  it 
What  the  shape  of  its 
Equipping  program  shall  be. 

The  best  that  denominational  servants, 

Such  as  the  publishing  house 

And  the  Christian  education  commissions, 

Can  do  is  to  recognize  the 

Creative  difference  God  has 

Put  into  the  very  structure 

Of  each  congregation, 

And  to  help  them 
To  be  themselves 
As  God  intends. 
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Difference  in  Congregations  Demands  DISCERNMENT.  . . . 


1 

I 


It  would  not  be  right  for  a congregation 
To  buy  a prepackaged  program  for  itself 
Even  if  one  were  available. 

It  would  not  be  right 

Because  the  congregation  would  have 

To  ignore  the  difference 

That  God  created  in  them. 

A congregation  must  discern 
What  its  difference  means. 

It  must  ask: 

What  kind  of  gifts  do  we  have? 

What  kind  of  needs  do  we  see? 

What  kind  of  mission  shall  be  ours? 

What  kind  of  program  do  we  need? 

A discerning  group  can  be 
Appointed  to  start  the  process. 

It  can  lead  the  congregation 
Toward  the  answers  which 
Ultimately  must  be  the 

Considered  judgment  of  the  whole  fellowship. 
A discerning  group  of  leaders 
Must  be  guided  by  the  Spirit, 

Must  see  the  congregation  whole, 

Must  think  in  terms  of 
A single  congregational  purpose, 

And  the  steps  or  goals 

That  can  get  the  congregation  there. 

A discerning  leadership  group 

Is  a strategy  group  that  is 

Asked  by  the  congregation 

To  point  the  direction 

For  a total  congregational  program 

Of  nurture  and  mission. 
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The  process  of  discernment 
Must  never  stop 

Because  the  congregation  is  dynamic. 

Because  the  world  is  changing 
In  which  the  church  is  in  mission. 

Because  new  priorities  emerge. 

Because  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
Constantly  giving  new  insights. 

A congregation  that  stops  discerning 
Dies  on  the  vine, 

Or  it  stagnates. 

Or  it  petrifies 

Because  the  process  of  deciding 
Is  the  essence  of 
The  living  church. 

For  there  the  Spirit  of  God 
Can  lead  the  people  of  God 
Through  the  wilderness 
Of  uncharted  becoming — 

And  God  creates  a people 
In  the  wilderness  where  they 
Learn  to  depend  on  Him. 

What  of  the  congregation  where 
No  central  issues  are  ever  decided? 

What  of  the  church  that  never  gives  the  Holy  Spirit 
A chance  to  lead  them 
In  deciding  anything  more 
Than  the  amount  of  the  janitor’s  wage 
Or  whether  to  carpet  the  vestibule? 

Discernment  Is  a Continuing  PROCESS.  . . . 
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The  Process  of  Discernment  Generates  New  PURPOSE,  PROGRAM,  and  STRUCTURE. . . . 


The  congregation  that  is  active 
In  the  process  of  discernment 
Regularly  sets  for  itself 
New  purposes  and  goals. 

It  generates  the  shape  of  a program 
Which  can  flexibly  meet 
Its  emerging  needs. 

Curriculum  materials,  studies, 
Audio-visuals,  lectures,  sermons, 
Teaching-learning  experiences, 

All  are  arranged  with  the 

Equipping  of  the  people  of  God  in  mind. 

With  mission  and  the 

Needs  of  persons  in  view. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  church 
Is  the  focus  for  Christian  education. 
When  the  congregation  knows 
What  it  is  about, 

The  undergirding  task  of 
Christian  nurture  is  less  difficult 
Because  those  responsible 
To  plan  the  equipping  program 
Know  what  they  are  equipping  for. 

When  a congregation  has  generated 
Its  purpose  and  program. 

It  can  think  clearly  about 
Structure  of  brick  and  mortar. 

Is  a larger  building  needed 
Or  shall  the  finances  be  spent 
On  the  payment  of  qualified 
Full-time  teachers? 

Can  classes  meet  through  the  week 
Or  must  all  of  the  training 
For  every  age  level 

Be  done  during  a single  hour  on  Sunday? 


Could  a building  be  rented 
From  those  who  do  not  use 
It  on  Sundays? 

The  synagogue,  the  school, 

Or  the  building  of  the 
Seventh-Day  Adventists? 

Could  the  congregation 
Borrow  the  building  of  another  group 
By  meeting  earlier  or  later 
Or  even  on  another  day? 

Maybe  what  is  needed  for  the 

Teaching  program  is  the 

Full  and  constant  use  of 

One  or  two  well-equipped  rooms, 

Staffed  by  persons  who 
Give  themselves  fully  to  the 
Ministry  of  teaching. 

Because  they  are  God’s 
Best  teaching  gifts 
To  the  congregation. 

Maybe  a new  building,  a larger 
And  a more  modern  one, 

Is  needed.  Maybe  it  is, 

But  let  that  be  decided 
After  the  congregation  has 
Wrestled  long  and  hard 
With  the  questions  of 
What  God  is  calling 
It  to  do  in  community  mission, 

And  what  sort  of  equipping  is  needed. 

God  says,  “ Let  my  people  grow.” 

He  is  more  concerned 
That  it  is  accomplished. 

Than  that  a prescribed  pattern  is  followed. 
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Items  and  Comments 


Some  100  Episcopal  bishops,  259  clergy- 
men, and  1,530  laymen  were  questioned  by 
a team  of  sociologists  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. They  concluded: 

“Past  experience  has  shown  that,  when 
the  church  has  taken  a strong  and  unequiv- 
ocal position  on  an  issue,  it  has  alienated 
members  whose  nonreligious  interests  are 
threatened. 

“There  is  no  evidence  that  taking  an  un- 
popular stand  has  changed  the  thinking  of 
many  parishioners.  . . . 

“If  the  sixteenth  century  is  remembered 
for  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  reformation, 
if  the  nineteenth  century  is  remembered  as 
the  great  century  of  Christian  missions,  the 
twentieth  century  will  stand  out  as  the  cen- 
tury of  the  church  struggle. 

“And,  brethren,  it’s  going  to  get  worse 
before  it  gets  better.” — Dr.  Franklin  Littell, 
president,  Iowa  Wesleyan  College. 

o o o 

Under  the  hair  dryer  in  a Los  Angeles 
beauty  salon,  a well-dressed  patroness  leans 
over  and  taps  the  arm  of  her  neighbor. 

“Edna,”  she  says,  “what’s  your  kick  this 
year?” 

“The  Bible!”  her  neighbor  replies,  turning 
to  the  somewhat  startled  inquirer.  “Last 
year  I did  Shakespeare;  the  year  before  that 
I did  upholstering.  But  nothing  can  compare 
with  this.  ” 

The  next  day  Edna  is  seated  with  several 
hundred  other  women  in  the  sanctuary  of  a 
large  church,  inductively  studying  the  Scrip- 
tures. She  is  one  of  8,000  other  women  in 
64  classes  meeting  every  week  in  nine  states 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Bible  Study 
Fellowship,  Inc.,  Oakland,  Calif.  (EP). 

o e o 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  urged  North  Caro- 
lina Christians  to  see  highway  safety  as  a 
“burning  moral  issue.” 

“Because  more  of  our  people  are  killed 
and  wounded  on  North  Carolina  highways 
each  week  than  in  the  Vietnam  war  or  by 
gunfire,”  the  evangelist  explained,  “I  believe 
the  social  problem  of  highway  safety  should 
be  of  the  utmost  concern  to  every  church  in 
this  state.” 

Mr.  Graham  was  recently  named  head  of 
Governor  Dan  K.  Moore’s  Commission  of 
Religious  Concern  for  Traffic  Safety,  an  in- 
terreligious interracial  group  of  clergymen. 

o o o 

If  an  “armed  citizenry”  ever  had  merit,  it 
is  obsolete  and  absurd  in  the  missile  age.  It 
fosters  the  primitive  belief  that  all  state- 
craft will  fail,  that  diplomacy  will  fail,  that 


the  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  their  missiles  will 
fail — our  only  real  defense  being  the  ability 
to  shoot  down  a neighbor.  Meanwhile  this 
concept  has  spawned  many  brands  of  vio- 
lence. Until  recently,  through  the  lavishly 
financed  National  Rifle  Association  (with  a 
$10  million  building  and  $1.5  million  annual 
budget),  the  U.  S.  Army  supplied  large 
quantities  of  ammunition  and  financed  tar- 
get practice  for  all  comers  with  little  screen- 
ing, according  to  many  reference  sources, 
including  a lengthy  study  in  the  New  York- 
er magazine,  Apr.  20.  (The  assailant  of 
Robert  Kennedy,  for  instance,  sharpened  up 
his  pistol  eye  with  a wild  session  of  rapid 
firing  at  such  a target  range  twelve  hours 
before  the  killing.  — Los  Angeles  Times, 
June  14.) 

In  the  furor  over  gun  laws,  the  public 
discovered  that  we  trail  almost  all  civilized 
nations  in  the  regulation  of  firearms.  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Russia,  Italy,  West  Ger- 
many, Canada,  Scandinavia,  Japan,  and 
others  all  maintain  strict  firearms  control. 

Over  6,500  murders  by  shooting  annually 
in  the  U.S.  is  the  toll,  in  contrast  for  exam- 
ple to  only  30  in  England  and  37  in  Japan 
(with  half  our  population),  and  68  in  West 
Germany.  There  are  also  10,000  suicides  by 
gun  in  the  U.S.  annually.  Firearms,  privately 
owned,  in  all  the  above  countries  must  be 
registered  by  the  citizen-owners  with  iden- 
tification carefully  maintained  by  the  state. 
Guns  cannot  be  purchased  or  shipped  with- 
out legal  permits.  Yet  in  all  these  countries, 
guns  are  readily  available  for  qualified 
sportsmen. 

Chaplains  in  the  armed  forces  should  be 
removed  from  “military  control  and  uni- 
form,” according  to  the  president  of  the 
Rabbinical  Assembly. 

Rabbi  Eli  A.  Bohnen,  a World  War  II 
chaplain,  said  that  as  a member  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment,  the  rabbi  “is  unable  to 
question  the  premise  on  which  wars  are 
fought,  once  he  dons  a uniform.” 

What  was  the  rabbi  to  say,  he  asked,  to  a 
pilot  or  bombardier  who  tells  him  that  he 
has  been  ordered  to  drop  bombs  in  an  area 
where  he  knows  that  women  and  children 
as  well  as  civilians  will  be  killed? 

The  Rabbinical  Assembly  voted  to  suspend 
its  draft  system  in  favor  of  a volunteer  pro- 
gram. 

o o o 

Several  white  ministers  in  the  rural  area 
of  Zoneton,  Kv.,  10  miles  south  of  Louis- 
ville, have  offered  use  of  their  church  facil- 


ities to  a small  Negro  congregation  whose 
38-year-old  frame  church  was  dvnamited. 

Bullitt  County  Sheriff  Leonard  J.  Light, 
meanwhile,  offered  $500  of  his  own  money 
as  a reward  for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  whoever  set  the 
blast.  “There  is  no  money  set  up  in  my 
office  for  rewards,”  he  said  in  posting  the 
reward. 

The  FBI,  state  investigators,  and  the  sher- 
iff called  the  church  building  “a  total  loss, 
in  my  opinion.  I don’t  see  any  way  of  re- 
pairing it  this  time,”  He  said  the  25-mem- 
ber congregation  would  “just  have  to  start 
over.” 


Pacifists  cannot  be  called  cowards  or  dis- 
obedient to  the  commands  of  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  secretary  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake  made  this  point 
in  the  July  issue  of  the  Lamp  magazine,  a 
Christian  unity  monthly  published  at  Gray- 
moor,  N.Y.,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Gray- 
moor  Friars. 

“Christ  never  said  that  help  of  neighbor 
should  extend  to  killing  his  neighbor,”  Dr. 
Blake  declared.  “Therefore  no  one  who  re- 
fuses to  bear  arms  can  be  accused  of  dis- 
obedience to  Christ’s  command. 

“Nor  can  he  accurately  be  called  a cow- 
ard, he  added.  "Indeed  it  takes  more  than 
a little  courage  to  risk  the  scorn  of  society 
and  possible  imprisonment  for  one’s  prin- 
ciples. 

The  good  of  society,”  he  said,  “seems 
to  me  to  depend  upon  every  citizen’s 
obedience  first  to  his  conscience. 

“Christians,”  he  noted,  “should  know 
better  than  most  men  that  the  line  between 
folly  and  faith  is  sometimes  extremely  fine; 
that  what  makes  ‘good  sense’  is  not  al- 
ways the  best  or  noblest  cause  of  action. 

“In  the  case  of  pacifism,”  he  asked, 
“should  not  Christians  at  least  affirm  the 
possibility  that  a nation  that  abandoned  its 
‘good  sense’  and  refused  to  engage  even  in 
a ‘just  war’  of  self-defense,  out  of  complete 
faith  in  Christ’s  words,  might  not  succumb 
at  all,  but  rather  conquer?” 

o o e 

Dr.  R.  Eugene  Sterner  of  Anderson,  Ind., 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  W.  Dale  Oldham 
as  speaker  on  the  Christian  Brotherhood 
Hour,  an  international  radio  broadcast  heard 
on  337  stations. 

Speaker  on  the  program  since  1947,  Dr. 
Oldham  was  honored  at  the  assembly  when 
the  new  office  building  was  named  for  him. 

The  Church  of  God  (Anderson,  Ind.)  began 
in  the  1880’s  as  a movement  within  exist- 
ing churches.  Rather  than  being  a denomin- 
ation in  the  strict  sense,  it  represents  a 
move  toward  Christian  unity  “more  direct- 
ly under  the  rule  of  God.” 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Peace  Section  Opens 
Washington  Office 


The  opening  of  a Washington  Office  on 
July  1 by  the  Peace  Section  of  the  Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee  marks  the  beginning 
of  a new  service  to  the  larger  Mennonite 
constituency.  The  Peace  Section  has  for 
several  years  given  serious  study  to  the 
purposes  which  an  office  in  the  nation’s 
capital  might  serve.  In  recent  years  Menno- 
nite groups  have  become  aware  of  an  in- 
creasing need  for  more  knowledge  of  and 
assistance  in  representation  to  the  federal 
government. 

Delton  Franz,  former  pastor  of  Woodlawn 
Mennonite  Church  of  Chicago,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  new  office,  to  be  located  in 
the  Capitol  Hill  area.  Franz  comes  to  the 
Washington  Office  following  12  years  of 
ministry  in  the  inner  city  on  Chicago’s 
south  side.  A graduate  of  Bethel  College 
and  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  he  also 
studied  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  of 
New  York  in  the  field  of  Church  and 
Society,  receiving  the  Master  of  Theology 
degree  in  1965. 

Function  of  Washington  Office 

The  Peace  Section  sees  several  main 
lines  of  endeavor  through  which  the  Wash- 
ington Office  will  be  of  service  to  the  vari- 
ous Mennonite  bodies:  (1)  in  giving  Menno- 
nites,  both  individuals  and  the  larger 
conference  bodies,  current  and  accurate 
information  on  government  developments 
in  areas  affecting  the  life  and  work  of  the 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches; 
(2)  the  office  shall  equip  and  assist  the  con- 
stituent groups  where  they  desire  to  make 
representation  to  the  government;  (3)  the 
office  shall  serve  as  a source  of  knowledge 
on  peace  and  social  issues  related  to 
government,  being  prepared  to  direct  the 
constituents  to  persons  with  competence  on 
special  issues. 

Working  Relationship  with  the  Mennonite 
Brotherhood 

It  is  understood  that  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  representation  to  government  re- 
mains with  the  constituent  Mennonite 
groups.  It  will  be  the  task  of  the  Washing- 
ton Office  to  provide  needed  information  to 
the  constituencies  in  matters  requested  by 
them.  News  releases  will  be  issued  to  the 
various  Mennonite  publications  periodically. 


calling  attention  to  crucial  legislation  that 
may  warrant  response  from  individuals, 
congregations,  and  conference  bodies. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Washington 
Office  with  government  and  officials  will 
be  informal  in  character.  Formal  speaking 
in  the  name  of  Mennonite  bodies  shall  be 
done  only  when  duly  authorized.  The 
office  may,  upon  request,  help  interpret 
the  position  of  Mennonite  groups  to  govern- 
ment. 

Concerns  will  not  be  pressed  by  using 
the  political  pressure  methods  of  lobbies 
maintained  by  groups  working  in  their  own 
narrow  interests.  In  addition  to  interest  in 
specific  matters  the  office  will  have  in  mind 
the  values  which  may  be  gained  by  inter- 
preting to  men  in  government,  over  an 
extended  period  of  time,  the  moral  and 
ethical  approach  to  problems  of  government. 

Seminars  to  Provide  Exposure 

Washington  seminars,  which  Mennonite 
colleges  and  conference  organizations  have 
increasingly  sponsored,  will  be  conducted 
several  times  annually  for  youth  and  adults. 
The  seminars  will  provide  opportunity  to 
study  and  observe  the  working  of  govern- 
ment in  the  context  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Periodically  seminars  will  be  planned  deal- 
ing with  specific  issues  and  problems.  Re- 
source leaders  will  be  utilized  whose 
expertise  in  specific  and  more  technical 
matters  can  be  of  help  to  church  agencies 
and  institutions.  The  office  will  enable  the 
church  to  keep  in  touch  with  such  govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  as  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  poverty  programs, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, and  many  others,  all  of  which 
affect  the  work  and  program  of  our  churches 
and  church-related  institutions. 

Our  Witness  to  Government 

“The  approach  of  the  church  to  legislative 
questions  and  to  government  must  be  out  of 
humility  and  earnestness,”  Franz  said,  re- 
flecting on  the  nature  of  his  new  assign- 
ment. “We  speak  in  humility  because  we 
are  conscious  of  the  complexity  of  the  issues 
before  government  and  the  immensity  of  the 
task  in  resolving  the  many  problems  before 
congress.  At  the  same  time,  the  church 
must  be  in  earnest  in  speaking  to  govern- 
ment, for  governments  make  decisions 


which  result  in  war  and  peace,  justice  and 
injustice.  Our  religious  heritage  and  reve- 
lation should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  these 
decisions. 

"As  a Mennonite  Church,”  Franz  added, 
"we  have  an  obligation  and  an  opportunity 
to  give  witness  to  the  way  of  peace  and  to 
the  cause  of  brotherhood,  love,  and  justice 
to  which  Christ  has  called  us.” 


Introducing  New 
MCCE  Staff  Man 

Arthur  E.  Smoker, 

Jr.,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Mennonite 
Commission  for  Chris- 
tian Education.  He  is 
giving  special  leader- 
ship in  the  area  of 
youth  ministry  where 
he  serves  as  successor 
to  Willard  Roth  who 
followed  Eugene  Herr. 

Smoker’s  assignment, 
however,  is  not  limited  Arthur  E.  Smoker 
to  youth  ministry.  Under  the  MCCE’s  new 
organization  put  into  effect  last  fall,  all 
staff  persons  function  flexibly  wherever  they 
are  needed;  so  Arthur  will  serve  in  other 
areas  of  the  total  MCCE  program  as  well. 

MCCE  is  immensely  pleased  to  add 
Arthur  Smoker  to  its  staff.  He  brings  with 
him  a considerable  list  of  qualifications  as 
well  as  recommendations  from  those  who 
have  worked  with  him.  Arthur  comes  from 
the  Frazer  congregation,  Paoli,  Pa.  He  is 
a graduate  of  Christopher  Dock  High  School, 
Goshen  College,  and  Goshen  College 
Biblical  Seminary.  Arthur  spent  one  year 
at  Harvard  Divinity  School  under  a Rocke- 
feller Theological  Fellowship. 

Arthur  has  been  active  working  with 
young  people.  In  1960  he  participated  in  a 
high  school  boys’  quartet  as  part  of  an 
itinerant  evangelism  team  serving  in  the 
Alberta-Saskatchewan  Conference.  In  1961 
he  served  as  a VS  counselor  in  the  Young 
Citizens  Program  for  delinquent  and 
emotionally  disturbed  youngsters  at  Rocky 
Mountain  Camp.  While  at  college  Arthur 
was  freshman  class  president,  chairman 
of  the  German  Club,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Social  Work  Club,  dormitory  counselor, 
dormitory  staff  assistant,  assistant  editor  of 
the  yearbook,  and  editor  of  the  college 
newspaper. 

In  1963  Arthur  was  elected  to  the 
National  MYF  cabinet  where  he  served  for 
five  years,  first  as  treasurer,  then  as 
chairman. 

Beginning  in  1962  he  spent  his  summers 
working  at  Laurelville  Church  Center  as 
counselor,  lifeguard,  recreation  leader,  and 
program  director  for  junior  and  junior  high 
camps. 

While  in  seminary  at  Goshen,  Arthur 
served  in  several  practical  work  projects. 
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He  taught  a class  of  young  adults  at  the 
Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  for  two  years  and  was  an  assistant  to 
the  pastor  for  one  year.  Arthur  and  his 
wife  Nova  Jean  have  also  served  as  MYF 
sponsors  at  Prairie  Street  and  participated 
in  a sharing  group  of  young  married 
couples. 

Arthur  says,  “I  have  always  felt  a strong 
sense  of  call  to  give  myself  as  a Christian 
to  the  work  of  building  the  church.” 

47  Oriented  for  Service 

A July  orientation  sponsored  by  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  included  47  volun- 
teers reporting  for  service.  Thirteen  of  the 
47  reported  for  Pax  and  eight  reported  for 
orientation  as  Teachers  Abroad. 

Brazil  and  Zambia  are  the  two  countries 
receiving  the  largest  number  of  volunteers, 
with  seven  going  to  each  country.  Three  of 
the  orientees  are  entering  Service  Educa- 
tion Abroad.  One  is  Donald  Widrick,  Cas- 
torland,  N.Y.,  who  goes  to  Kinshasa,  Congo. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Namburge  Con- 
servative congregation  at  Castorland. 

Twenty  of  the  47  are  members  of  con- 
gregations of  the  Mennonite  Church,  four 
are  Mennonite  Brethren,  nine  are  General 
Conference  Mennonites,  and  four  come 
from  the  Evangelical  Mennonite  Church. 
In  addition  there  are  two  Methodist,  one 
Presbyterian,  one  Lutheran,  and  one 
Southern  Baptist. 

Volunteers  from  the  Mennonite  Church 
are:  Raymond  Cope,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  a 
chemistry  and  math  teacher  assigned  to 
Chipembi  Girls’  School,  Chisamba,  Zambia. 
Cope  is  a member  of  the  Haycock  Menno- 
nite Church,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Sherman  and  Ann  Eberly,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  are  on  their  way  to  Zambia,  Africa, 
where  Sherman  will  teach.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


Scott  Engle  will  also  be  going  to  Zambia 
to  manage  a demonstration  cattle  ranch  and 
teach  several  trainees  in  range  management. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Waldo  Mennonite 
Church,  Flanagan,  111. 

Grace  Gehman,  Manheim,  Pa.,  will  teach 
home  economics  at  Msalato  Girls’  Secondary 
School,  Dodoma,  Tanzania.  She  is  a member 
of  the  Crossroads  Mennonite  Church,  Rich- 
field, Pa. 

Jean  Hilborn,  Shakespeare,  Ont.,  begins 
a two-year  assignment  at  Akron  head- 
quarters where  she  supervises  central 
secretarial  services.  She  is  a member  of 
the  Biehn  Mennonite  Church,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont. 

John  Keiser,  MD,  and  his  wife  Margaret, 
a nurse,  begin  medical  service  in  Algeria. 
They  are  members  of  the  Des  Moines 
Mennonite  Church,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Florence  Koch  is  on  her  way  to  Hospital 
Albert  Schweitzer  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti. 
Florence  is  also  a member  of  the  Biehn 
Mennonite  Church. 

Henry  and  Jane  Landes,  Mainland,  Pa., 
will  be  VS-ers  at  Whitesburg,  Ky.  He  will 
do  rural  social  work,  and  his  wife  will  nurse 
at  Appalachia  Regional  Hospital  in  Whites- 
burg. Henry  is  a member  of  the  Salford 
Mennonite  Church,  Harlevsville,  Pa.,  and 
Jane  of  the  Plains  Mennonite  Church,  Lans- 
dale,  Pa. 

R.  Dale  and  Gloria  Landes  enter  an 
Alfalit  assignment  (literacy  work)  in  Santa 
Cmz,  Bolivia.  Dale  belongs  to  the  Doyles- 
town  Mennonite  Church,  Doylestown,  Pa., 
and  Gloria  to  Kidron,  Ohio,  Mennonite 
Church. 

David  E.  Lehman  enters  an  assignment 
at  Boys  Village  in  Smithville,  Ohio,  for 
maintenance  and  work  with  delinquent 
boys.  He  belongs  to  Kaufman  Mennonite 
Church,  Hollsopple,  Pa. 

Allen  Liechtv,  Archbold,  Ohio,  will  serve 
at  Recife,  Brazil,  under  an  ABC  Cruzada 
Program.  He  is  a member  of  the  West 


Clinton  Mennonite  Church,  Wauseon,  Ohio. 

John  Liechtv  volunteered  for  VS  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  as  counselor  for  job  trainees. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Oak  Grove  Menno- 
nite Church,  Smithville,  Ohio. 

Tim  Lind,  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  a Pax 
assignment  in  Kinshasa,  Congo.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Goshen  College  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Grace  Martin,  Gordonville,  Pa.,  will  work 
at  Hospital  Albert  Schweitzer,  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti,  for  two  years  in  the  labora- 
tory. She  is  a member  of  the  Sandy  Hill 
Mennonite  Church,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Donald  and  Rachel  Rensberger  will  teach 
at  Marangu  Teacher’s  College,  Moshi, 
Tanzania,  under  the  TAP  program.  They 
are  members  at  Kern  Road  Chapel,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Roger  Troyer,  Alden,  N.Y.,  volunteered 
for  Pax  in  Kinshasa,  Congo.  Roger  is  a 
member  of  the  Harding  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church,  Williamsville,  N.Y. 

MCC  Gets  Haiti  Grant 

The  Oxford  Committee  for  Famine  Relief 
(Oxfam)  has  granted  $25,465  to  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  work  in  Grande  Riviere 
du  Nord,  Haiti.  MCC  began  working  in 
Haiti  in  1957;  the  work  at  Grande  Riviere 
began  two  years  later.  Currently  26  per- 
sons serve  in  Haiti;  1 1 are  located  at 
Grande  Riviere  du  Nord. 

“This  grant,”  explains  Edgar  Stoesz, 
MCC  Latin  America  Director,  “will  permit 
us  to  expand  total  program  in  the  Grande 
Riviere  du  Nord  community.  During  the 
three  years  covering  the  Oxfam  grant,  we 
will  continue  to  expend  between  $20,000 
and  $25,000  annually  to  operate  a sizable 
medical  project  and  other  community  proj- 
ects not  covered  by  the  grant.  The  people 
of  northern  Haiti,  who  have  suffered  so 
intensely  for  so  many  years,  are  in  essence 
recipients  of  the  grant  and  not  MCC." 

Programs  at  Grande  Riviere  are  centered 
mainly  around  community  development  and 
health.  As  much  as  possible,  community 
people  themselves  are  involved  in  various 
phases  of  work.  The  Oxfam  grant  will  be 
used  at  Grande  Riviere. 

A basic  and  urgent  need  in  many  Haitian 
communities  is  pure  drinking  water.  With 
two  community  councils  MCC  has  already 
installed  two  pipelines  to  provide  fresh 
mountain  spring  water  for  the  people  of 
Grande  Riviere.  Several  outlying  com- 
munities have  asked  for  similar  aid.  The 
community  people  provide  labor  and  con- 
tribute toward  the  cost. 

In  1965,  84  community  people  organized 
the  Societe  Jean-Baptiste  Chavannes 
Cooperative  to  can  and  market  local  fruits 
which  might  otherwise  go  to  waste  or  be 
sold  in  the  local  market  at  unreasonably 
low  prices.  The  portion  of  the  Oxfam  grant 
being  used  for  canning  will  help  maintain 
it  for  the  next  three  years,  when  it  is  ex- 
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pected  that  the  cannery  will  be  self-sus- 
taining. 

In  1963  experiments  with  poultry  proved 
that  necessary  feeds  and  markets  would 
be  available  locally,  and  that  with  proper 
care  and  management  poultry  could  be 
raised  and  sold  for  a profit.  Now  approxi- 
mately 700  chicks  are  being  imported  every 
four  weeks  with  the  help  of  Heifer  Project, 
Inc. 

Chicks  are  cared  for  for  four  weeks.  A 
local  association  of  15  local  producers  and 
four  cooperatives  then  buys  the  chicks  at 
cost  and  raises  them  to  market  weight.  The 
chickens  are  then  slaughtered  and  marketed 
in  Haitian  communities. 

One  of  the  urgent  needs  for  this  project 
is  a central  building  for  brooding,  storing 
feed,  mixing  and  grinding  feed,  and  slaugh- 
tering. It  is  believed  that  the  association 
will  be  able  and  willing  to  contribute 
financially  and  assume  increased  responsi- 
bility. The  Oxfam  grant  will  help  this  need 
become  a reality. 

Because  curative  health  needs  have  made 
such  great  demands,  the  public  health  or 
preventive  health  program  has  not  been 
developed. 

Neonatal  tetanus,  kwashiorkor  (protein 
deficiency  disease),  and  tuberculosis  are 
major  public  health  problems  of  Haiti.  Be- 
cause of  the  Oxfam  grant,  MCC  will  be  able 
to  expand  its  public  health  services  to  com- 
bat these  diseases  in  the  Grande  Riviere 
community. 

Oxfam,  an  English  agency,  began  in 
response  to  emergency  famine  needs.  Since 
then  it  has  expanded  to  include  community 
development  projects  as  well.  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  has  received  previous 
grants  from  Oxfam  for  projects  in  Vietnam, 
India,  and  the  Middle  East. 


VS  Administrators 
Share 

“VS  programs  tend  to  overstate  their  ob- 
jectives and  make  their  operations  too  glow- 
ing,” outside  resource  persons  told  15  Men- 
nonite VS  administrators  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago, July  31  and  Aug.  1. 

The  “outsiders”  invited  in  by  the  admin- 
istrators to  help  them  see  themselves  as 
they  look  to  others  were  Delbert  Wiens, 
Mennonite  Brethren  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Chicago;  David  Ewert,  General 
Conference  Mennonite  high  school  teacher  in 
Chicago;  and  Virgil  Vogt  of  the  Reba  Place 
Fellowship  in  Evanston. 

The  VS  administrators  who  had  gathered 
to  learn,  among  other  things,  how  they  look 
to  others  represented  seven  different  Men- 
nonite and  inter-Mennonite  agencies.  They 
were:  Edgar  Stoesz  and  David  Swartz,  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee;  Wilmer  Heisey  of 


the  Brethren  in  Christ  Church;  Wilfred  Un- 
ruh  and  Don  Schierling  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Board  of  Christian  Ser- 
vice; Roy  Yoder,  Gene  Yoder,  Ray  Horst, 
and  Ken  Smith  for  Mennonite  Board  of 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Mark  Peachey  and 
Richard  Showalter  of  the  Conservative  VS 
office  at  Rosedale,  Ohio;  Don  Kraybill  and 
Leon  Stauffer  of  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  VS  offices 
at  Salunga,  Pa.;  and  Dwight  Wiebe,  Menno- 
nite Brethren  Christian  Service  administrator 
from  Hillsboro,  Kan. 

Meeting  for  the  most  part  at  the  Wabash 
YMCA  Hotel  in  Chicago,  the  group  spent 
one  full  afternoon  at  the  Urban  Training 
Center  on  Ashland.  There  they  heard  staff 
persons  discuss  white  racism,  its  causes  and 
cures.  The  Urban  Training  Center  is  an 
interdenominational  program  to  train  inner 
city  workers. 

Virgil  Vogt  commented  that  he  thought 
VS  is  one  of  the  better  things  Mennonite 
churches  are  doing  these  days.  The  “friend- 
ly critics”  asked  whether  VS  administration 
is  really  being  honest  when  it  attempts  to 
appeal  to  youth’s  service  commitment  and 
the  belief  that  a person  has  something  to 
give.  Often,  they  believed,  volunteers  enter 
VS  out  of  self-interest  and  desire  for  self- 
development. VS  appears  to  act  as  if  it  has 
the  answers,  administrators  were  told,  al- 
though often  in  reality  it  is  more  of  a 
search  and  discovery  process. 

Marvin  Dirks,  Jr.,  director  of  youth  work 
for  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  pointed  out  that  most  of  the 
thoughts  we  think  are  produced  by  our 
secular  society  and  went  on  to  point  out  the 
influences  of  the  secular  society  on  Menno- 
nite youth.  That  session  was  concerned 
about  bridging  the  gap  with  youth. 

In  their  “shop  talk”  session  administra- 
tors talked  about  analyzing  community  needs 
for  decisions  about  VS  programming,  evalu- 
ation procedures  for  projects  of  several  years 
duration,  and  development  of  leadership. 

“We  made  no  decisions,  and  intended  to 
make  none,”  Roy  Yoder,  Elkhart  staff  man, 
said.  “We  meet  once  a year,  and  this  year 
Wilfred  Unruh  and  Dwight  Wiebe  planned 
our  sharing  together.  We  like  to  get  to- 
gether to  check  each  other  out.  The  group 
has  asked  Mark  Peachey  and  me  to  carry 
this  responsibility  for  next  year’s  sharing 
session.” 

To  Purchase  Property 

Planning  for  remodeling  has  brought 
Bethesda  Mennonite  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
up  against  a new  problem  (see  Gospel 
Herald,  Aug.  6,  page  709).  To  have  suffi- 
cient space  for  their  new  worship  center, 
they  must  purchase  the  property  next  door. 

The  property  will  not  be  torn  down,  but 
the  additional  lot  space  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  church  to  extend  some  feet  further. 
The  house  on  the  lot  is  a four  family  flat, 
and  in  time  the  purchase  will  nearly  pay 


for  itself  at  the  purchase  price  of  $9,500. 

Bethesda  needs  the  assistance  of  the  rest 
of  the  brotherhood,  however,  to  make  the 
purchase.  This  help  will  come  in  the  form 
of  a mission  investment  loan  through  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions. 

“Investment  loans  of  this  kind,”  David  C. 
Leatherman,  Board  treasurer,  says,  “are 
currently  helping  Christians  witnessing  in 
more  than  65  different  situations.  The  Board 
borrows  the  money  from  interested  members 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  at  4 percent  on  a 
demand  note,  and  re-loans  to  these  mission 
enterprises.” 

Leatherman  pointed  out  that  the  congre- 
gation will  also  be  borrowing  some  of  the 
costs  for  remodeling  in  this  same  way  and 
that  loans  for  both  purposes  may  total  $20,- 
000  for  the  Bethesda  congregation. 

Persons  who  have  capital  of  this  kind  to 
lend  should  write  to  David  Leatherman, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

Memorial  Service  for 
Emma  Schlichting 

Emma  Schlichting,  administrator  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee’s  trainee  and 
sponsorship  programs,  died  on  Tuesday, 
July  23,  1968.  Her  service  with  MCC  cov- 
ered a 23-year  period  and  three  continents. 
Miss  Schlichting  was  born  Oct.  23,  1916, 
in  Weatherford,  Okla. 

Her  first  assignment  with  MCC  was  in 
the  Akron,  Pa.,  offices  as  switchboard  oper- 
ator. Later  she  went  to  Paraguay  as  a 
teacher.  She  also  served  in  Austria  and 
Brazil  as  a matron  and  in  Germany  in  ref- 
ugee work.  Most  of  her  years  with  MCC 
were  spent  at  Akron  headquarters. 

In  memorial  service  for  Miss  Schlichting 
at  Akron  Mennonite  Church  where  she  had 
been  a member,  William  Snyder,  MCC  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  said,  “While  Emma  did 
not  have  a family  of  her  own,  she  became 
an  American  mother  to  hundreds  of  trainees 
and  to  those  young  children  around  the 
world  who  have  benefited  from  her  work  in 
MCC’s  child  sponsorship  program.”  The 
funeral  was  held  at  Corn,  Okla.,  on  Satur- 
day, July  27. 

Observes  City  VS 

Leroy  Berry  is  a VS-er  finishing  his 
term  at  Elkhart,  Ind.  He  visited  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  VS  units  and  inner  city 
programs  in  four  cities  between  July  15  and 
31.  One  of  three  Negroes  in  Board  VS  at 
present.  Berry  was  a member  of  the  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  unit.  As  a teacher  he  became 
free  to  assist  in  VS  orientation  at  Elkhart, 
unit  visitation,  and  interpretation  when  his 
school  ended  this  summer. 

The  four  cities  Berry  visited  were 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  and  Kansas 
City.  In  Chicago  he  visited  two  units,  one 
at  Englewood  and  the  other  on  Eighteenth 
Street.  His  observations  about  Mennonite 
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Church  efforts  in  the  inner  city  have  pecul- 
iar relevance  this  summer.  Some  of  his 
observations  speak  to  VS  and  others  speak 
more  clearly  to  the  work  of  home  missions 
churches. 

Berry  found  the  work  at  St.  Louis  ex- 
citing, but  he  tries  “to  keep  his  cool”  about 
it,  he  says.  He  found  the  Bethesda  congre- 
gation growing  and  relevant  in  its  situa- 
tion, the  community  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  congregation  and  its  pastor,  Hubert 
Schwartzentruber,  care  about  what  happens 
there.  The  community  development  organi- 
zation, Jeff-Vander-Lou,  has  attracted  a 
shoe  factory  into  the  community.  The  pastor 
has  been  working  with  Jeff-Vander-Lou  in 
helpful,  constructive  ways. 

VS-ers  assist  in  the  congregational  pro- 
gram in  a cooperative  way  with  summer 
day  camp  on  a block-by-block  basis,  and 
next  year  Ken  Yoder,  a VS-er,  will  teach  in 
a local  high  school. 

Berry  says  he  was  thrilled  to  see  whites 
and  blacks  working  together  so  construc- 
tively. 

In  Omaha,  Berry  was  impressed  with  the 
courage  of  the  local  church  leadership.  VS 
is  supporting  church  witness  with  recrea- 
tion and  club  programs,  and  a VS-er  is 
working  this  summer  for  the  city  recreation 
department.  VS  girls  are  working  in  a nur- 
sery for  children  of  mothers  who  can’t 
afford  to  pay  very  much. 

Chicago  VS  programs  challenged  Berry 
too,  but  he  felt  he  would  personally  like 
to  see  the  two  General  Board  VS  units 
there  work  together  more.  He  thought 
community  persons  they  work  with  could 
benefit  by  such  exchange  and  the  unit  mem- 
bers could  too. 

At  Englewood  a community  person  com- 
mented that  she  didn’t  see  how  VS-ers 
could  do  more  than  they  are  doing  already. 
They  are  assisting  a local  day  nursery, 
helping  students  with  remedial  reading  at  a 
local  evangelical  school  now  during  the 
summer,  and  carrying  on  club  and  other 
recreational  programs.  Two  social  workers 
are  part  of  the  unit  also  in  its  activities. 

Three  general  observations  Berry  made 
suggest  areas  for  program  improvement. 
Generally  he  felt  that  VS-ers  need  more 
orientation  and  preparation  for  life  in  the 
city.  While  most  have  done  a good  job  and 
made  a good  contribution,  many  have  done 
so  at  great  cost.  Tell  it  as  it  is,  VS-ers  told 
Berry,  so  that  those  in  orientation  will  find 
the  city  as  it  is  when  they  arrive. 

More  continuity  of  persons  is  needed  than 
the  present  VS  program  provides.  Berry 
felt.  The  turnover  of  personnel  with  short 
VS  terms  is  something  of  a problem  for 
community  children  and  youth  who  become 
attached  to  a particular  VS-er  when  his 
term  ends  and  he  returns  home  or  to 
school.  Berry  would  support  what  Maynard 
and  Jan  Brubacher  are  doing  in  continuing 
on  in  helping  the  Englewood  congregation 
now  that  their  terms  have  expired. 


Local  people,  Berry  says  in  observation 
number  three,  will  determine  the  success  of 
a VS  program  in  a given  community.  The 
unit  must  identify  with  the  people  and  their 
concerns  and  must  minister  to  their  needs 
if  it  is  to  be  successful.  He  would  expand 
this  to  include  all  church  programming. 

Berry  completes  his  two  years  of  Volun- 
tary Service  in  graduate  study  of  history 
this  fall.  He  has  been  accepted  at  one  uni- 
versity, but  also  has  his  application  in  at 
another. 

Be  a Little  Frank 

A bookshelf  of  a Teacher  Abroad  is  just 
about  as  cultural-ogical  as  they  come: 
Africa’s  Quest  for  Order,  The  Primal  Vision, 
Humanism  in  Africa,  Freedom  and  Unity, 
Facing  Mount  Kenya,  et  al.  TAP-ers  in 
East  Africa  have  each  had  at  least  a 
lecture  or  two  on  Bantu  theology  by  an 
anthropologist.  TAP  retreats  are  stimulating 
days  of  intense  discussion — analyzing  self 
and  culture  and  attempting  to  discover  the 
role  of  the  young  Christian  professional  in 
bringing  about  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  We  TAP-ers  are  generally 
very  idealistic  people.  (Maybe  anyone  under 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  is.) 

Who  does  not  remember — in  his  loftier 
moments — sentiments  of  his  commissioning? 
In  the  name  of  Christ,  let  us  go  forth. 
When  He  was  misunderstood,  He  quietly 
went  about  His  task  building  for  eternity. 
He  was  reviled,  yet  gave  no  angry  retort. 
He  was  kind  to  the  downtrodden,  under- 
standing with  the  poor.  “And  so  we  send 
you  forth  in  the  name  of  Christ — to  be  a 
servant.” 

That  commissioning  was  two  years  ago 
for  me,  and  I have  had  two  years  in  young 
and  prospering  Kenya.  The  18-year-old 
stands  behind  the  desk  in  the  oral  English 
period,  eyes  glistening  and  intense,  an 


emotional  soberness  on  his  lips. 

“The  Blacks  will  be  a refuge.”  Dramatic 
pause.  “We  will  be  the  Dark  Cave  to  which 
the  White  Man  will  crawl  on  his  knees  for 
protection.”  Assenting  “i-i-i-’s”  and  ap- 
plause. 

I wonder,  as  I decide  to  give  him  a good 
score  on  effectiveness,  does  it  flash  across 
their  minds  that  I am  white?  Are  they 
alert,  with  their  uncanny  perception  of 
motive,  to  register  my  temper,  to  see  if  I 
am  on  their  side,  truly?  How  they  are 
sensitive,  these  young  nationalists!  ...  My 
dear  people,  I understand  you.  You  are 
bitter-extreme  perhaps,  but  I am  not 
shockable.  I will  show  you  God’s  under- 
standing of  the  human  heart.  . . . 

“Did  they  treat  us  fairly?  The  Whites 
took  our  land.” 

“The  Whites  shot  our  hero,  our  general, 
like  an  animal.  A sob  in  the  voice.  “Do 
men  in  war  kill  generals?  No!  But  the 
Whites  did.  . . .”  (You  will  get  a deduction 
on  logic,  my  voung  man)  “like  . . . like  a 
DOG!” 

Really,  this  rhetoric  is  becoming  in- 
flammatory. Shall  I change  the  subject? 
Can  I,  without  being  called  an  imperialist? 
I must  be  tactful.  I feel  a smoldering  anger. 
Who  is  this  monster.  The  White,  anyway? 
Why  pick  on  skin  color?  They  are  being 
unfair.  But  then,  they  need  understanding; 
they  were  treated  grossly  unfairly.  Let  me 
suffer  injustice  in  the  spirit  of  agape.  Let 
me  absorb  their  hostility  in  the  spirit  of 
the  cross.  I have  come  to  serve. 

Why  does  every  good  thing  pervert  itself? 
Why  can  we  not  follow  the  footsteps  of  our 
Lord  purely?  Why  do  we  inevitably  become 
heroes  even  in  our  suffering?  One  begins 
to  become  disillusioned  with  service.  After 
serving  for  two  years,  one  senses  that  if  he 
has  made  service  his  goal,  he  is  loved  only 
for  his  service.  Is  it  really  Christian  to 
make  oneself  the  doormat  of  the  world  at 
the  gate  of  Utopia — for  the  tramping  boots 


/ 

Mrs.  Shenk  with  a Sunday  school  class  at  Githumu  Secondary  School. 
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of  humanity  to  wipe  some  of  their  mud  on? 
Jesus  once  turned  away  a crowd  that  sought 
Him  for  what  He  could  do  for  them  to 
make  life  more  comfortable,  rather  than  for 
love  of  Himself. 

What  is  the  answer?  I’m  not  sure  that  I 
have  solved  it  satisfactorily,  even  for  myself. 
But  one  day,  feeling  a little  wicked,  I burst 
out  with,  “But  you  are  not  being  logical! 
Who  is  this  White  ‘Monster’  you  speak  of? 
Why  do  you  talk  of  The  White,  The  White, 
The  White  as  treating  you  wrongly?  I am 
white.  Have  I had  a part  in  this?” 

A young  student  jumped  to  his  feet, 
eyes  shining  and  laughing,  bursting  to  ex- 
press himself,  so  that  the  words  stumbled 
over  each  other  as  they  came  out  and  he 
stuttered  in  his  eagerness. 

“I  think  The  White  Monster  is  a big 
white  policeman  or  soldier.  When  I was 
little  I saw  one  sitting  in  a car.  I was 
afraid.  Many  of  our  old  people,  when  they 
see  a White,  think  he  is  such  a man.  Not 
at  all  alike,”  he  grinned  at  the  ridiculous- 
ness, “like  Mrs.  Shenk!” 

The  whole  class  joined  him  in  laughter. 
There  was  an  enlightening  discussion  on 
how  our  prejudices  are  formed  and  how 
people  cannot  be  bundled  up  and  labeled 
with  a color  tag.  In  respect  to  my  sensi- 
tivity, they  began  of  their  own  accord  say- 
ing “European  Colonialists”  instead  of  “The 
Whites.” 

For  a moment  I felt  that  I was  loved  for 
myself  instead  of  just  for  my  teaching. 
Maybe  in  being  a little  less  understanding 
and  absorbing  and  a little  more  frank  like 
themselves,  I had  become  a fellow  human 
instead  of  a god. — Mrs.  John  Shenk,  Kenya. 

Yoder  Appointed  VS  Director 

Rov  Yoder,  Elkhart, 

Ind.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of 
Voluntary  Service  for 
Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  as  of  Aug.  1, 

Ray  Horst  announced 
on  July  25.  Horst,  who 
lives  at  1804  Prairie, 

Elkhart,  is  secretary  for 
relief  and  service  for 
the  Board.  Voluntary 
Service  is  carried  out 
by  the  Board  through 
its  Relief  and  Service 
Division. 

Yoder,  a native  of  Bally,  Pa.,  is  married 
to  the  former  Sandra  Handrich  of  Fairview, 
Mich.  The  Yoders  live  at  Skyline  Mobile 
Home  Village,  Route  5,  Goshen. 

As  director  of  voluntary  service,  Horst 
pointed  out,  Yoder  will  assume  responsibility 
for  coordination  and  direction  of  the  Board’s 
entire  VS  program.  Voluntary  Service  be- 
gan in  the  Mennonite  Church  in  1943  and 
has  grown  until  the  Board  now  has  more 
than  290  youth  and  younger  and  older 
adults  in  service  for  periods  of  one  or  two 


years. 

VS-ers  serve  at  more  than  50  locations 
throughout  North  America  and  Puerto  Rico, 
Horst  said.  Many  of  the  units  are  located  in 
inner  areas  of  cities:  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
South  Bend,  New  York,  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  or  Portland. 
VS-ers  carry  a variety  of  tasks,  some  of 
them  similar  to  those  carried  out  by  VISTA, 
but  with  a religious  orientation  and  concern. 


FIELD 


Ralph  Palmer,  Amelia,  Va.,  has  ordered 
a new  supply  of  tracts  from  Herald  Press. 
He  expects  to  pass  these  out  on  city  streets 
in  the  South  this  summer,  fall,  and  winter. 
He  appreciates  the  prayerful  support  of 
this  work  by  many  friends  during  the  past 
20  years.  He  also  wishes  to  encourage 
others  to  take  up  this  way  of  spreading 
the  gospel  message  through  the  distribution 
of  tracts.  Bro.  Palmer  has  passed  out  many 
tons  of  tracts  during  these  20  years  and 
he  has  a vision  of  the  great  testimony  which 
might  go  on  for  the  Lord  if  the  entire 
brotherhood  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent would  do  all  they  could  in  this  type 
of  witness. 

Eleventh  annual  Home  and  Sunday 
School  meeting  at  Columbia,  Pa.,  Aug.  18. 
Instructors  are  Clayton  L.  Keener,  Refton, 
Pa.,  and  Maurice  E.  Lehman,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Effective  Aug.  1,  the  executive  office  of 
Inter-Church  Evangelism,  Inc.,  is  located  at 
430  W.  Main  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17447. 
The  office  was  formerly  located  at  Atglen, 
Pa.  Inter-Church  Evangelism  is  best  known 
as  the  organization  under  whose  auspices 
the  Myron  Augsburger  Crusades  are  con- 
ducted. Other  activities  include  Leadership 
Seminars  and  Ministers’  Conferences.  In 
addition,  there  is  currently  An  in-depth  study 
under  way  tp  determine  the  possibility  of 
a television  series.  The  Inter-Church  Team, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bro.  Augsburger,  is 
scheduled  to  conduct  crusades  this  fall  at 
Morton,  111.,  and  Racine,  Wis. 

Martha  M.  Boshart,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Boshart  of  Lowville,  N.Y.,  will 
leave  early  in  September  for  West  Paki- 
stan. She  will  teach  Applied  Psychology  at 


They  receive  $10  a month  the  first  year  and 
$20  a month  the  second  in  addition  to  food, 
housing,  and  medical  care. 

Yoder  is  a veteran  of  the  VS  program 
himself,  having  served  in  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
from  1959  to  1961,  where  he  was  program 
director  part  of  that  time.  Since  his  gradua- 
tion from  Goshen  College  in  1966,  he  has 
been  a district  director  of  VS  on  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  staff  at  Elkhart. 


NOTES 


Kinnaird  College  for  Women  in  Lahore.  Her 
assignment  is  for  one  year  and  is  under 
the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  While  in  Pakistan,  Miss  Boshart’s 
address  will  be:  Kinnaird  College  for  Wom- 
en, Lahore-31,  West  Pakistan. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Canada) 
regretfully  announces  the  cancellation  of 
the  international  study-work  camp  sched- 
uled for  the  Peace  Gardens  near  Bois- 
sevain,  Man.,  Aug.  19-25.  Because  of  the 
small  number  of  applicants,  both  the  study- 
work  camp,  sponsored  by  MCC  (Canada), 
and  the  peace  rally  for  Sunday  afternoon, 
Aug.  25,  have  been  canceled- 

Plans  are  for  the  Elvin  V.  Snyders, 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  to  leave  for  Argen- 
tina on  Aug.  17.  Bro.  Snyder  is  to  do  ex- 
tension teaching  for  the  Biblical  Semi- 
nary in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  among  the 
Argentine  congregations.  In  October  it  will 
be  40  years  since  the  Snyders  first  went 
to  Argentina,  the  first  foreign  Mennonite 
missionaries  from  Canada. 

Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church  Cen- 
tennial at  Belleville,  Pa.,  Aug.  23-25. 
Speakers  for  the  celebration  are  Sol  Yoder, 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  Harold  Hartzler,  Mankato, 
Minn.;  Zelda  Yoder,  Walsenburg,  Colo.; 
Elam  Glick,  Belleville,  Pa.;  Jacob  Weirich, 
Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Glenn  Esh,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Waldo  Miller,  present  pastor  of 
the  Maple  Grove  Church.  Guests  planning 
to  attend  the  entire  weekend  meeting  will 
have  lodging  provided  in  the  community. 

First  Mennonite  Church,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
is  in  an  expansion  program.  The  $150,800 
project  will  add  nearly  8,500  square  feet  of 
floor  space  to  the  existing  building.  Present 
membership  is  412,  an  increase  of  approx- 
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imatelv  50  the  past  year.  Samuel  Trover 
is  pastor  and  Orvin  H.  Hooley,  bishop. 

George  R.  Brunk,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will 
be  evangelist  in  an  Interdenominational 
Crusade  for  Christ  to  be  held  on  the  former 
Hatfield  Fairgrounds,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  Aug.  4- 
18. 

Quakertown  Christian  Day  School,  Rock) 
Ridge  Road,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  is  in  need 
'of  a teacher  for  the  1968-69  school  term. 
Write  the  school  or  call  215  536-3010. 

Harvest  Home  Service,  Rockhill  Men- 
nonite  Church,  Sunday  evening,  Aug.  25. 
Speaker  will  be  Warren  Metzler  of  the 
Worcester  congregation. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at  Pike, 
Elida,  Ohio. 

Special  meetings:  Wilbert  Lind,  Somalia, 
at  Rock  Mennonite  Church,  Elverson,  Pa., 
Aug.  13-20.  J.  J.  Hostetler,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
at  Otelia  Mennonite  Church,  Mt.  Union, 
Pa.,  Sept.  7,  8,  in  a stewardship  conference. 
Richard  Martin,  Elida,  Ohio,  at  Bay  Shore 
Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Sept.  22- 
27.  P.  Melville  Nafziger,  Gap,  Pa.,  at  Evan- 
gelical Mennonite  Church,  Millersville,  Pa., 
Oct.  20.  Kenneth  G.  Good,  Lanham,  Md.,  at 
Bellwood,  Milford,  Neb.,  Oct.  9-18  A.  Don 
Augsburger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Shore,  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  Sept.  18-22.  Isaac  Risser, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Springdale,  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  Oct.  26  to  Nov.  3. 

Home  Study  Conference  at  Springdale 
Mennonite  Church,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  Aug. 
24,  25.  Speakers  are  to  be  Glendon  Blosser, 
Samuel  Janzen,  and  Moses  Slabaugh. 

Evan  Brenneman  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  at  Greenmonte,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va., 
July  21,  by  Franklin  Weaver,  with  Lloyd 
Horst  bringing  the  message.  Evan  has  served 
three  years  as  a licensed  minister  for  the 
Deerfield  congregation  and  the  past  few 
months  at  Springdale. 

Changes  of  address:  Leslie  Gingerich 
from  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  R.  1,  Box  109, 
Nashwauk,  Minn.  55769.  Jeptha  Hostetler 
from  Dedham,  Mass.,  to  140  Londonderry 
Drive,  Lexington,  Ky.  40504.  Lydia  Click 
from  Grand  Forks,  N.D.,  to  P.O.  Box  2, 
Mogadiscio,  Somalia.  Norman  Hockman  from 
Honduras  to  c/o  Harvey  Hockman,  R.  1, 
Chalfont,  Pa.  Carl  Horning  from  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  to  Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras.  Clara  Landis  from  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
to  1983  Old  Phila.  Pike,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Elva  B.  Landis  from  Musoma,  Tanzania, 
to  1957  Sterling  Place,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Larry 
Lehman  from  Costa  Rica  to  San  Pedro 
Carcha,  Alta  Verapaz,  Guatemala.  Luke 
Martin  from  Atglen,  Pa.,  to  336  Phan 
Thanh  Gian,  Saigon,  Vietnam.  Harold  F. 
Miller  from  Tanzania  to  2621  Tilbury  Ave., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15217.  Harvey  Miller  from 
Belleville,  Pa.,  to  10  rue  Wurth-Paquet, 
Luxembourg-Belair,  Luxembourg.  Elam  K. 
Stauffer  from  7 Fourth  Ave.,  Columbia,  Mo., 
to  1407  Lakewood  Drive,  Columbia,  Mo. 
65201.  Daniel  Troyer  from  Luxembourg  to 
EMC,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801. 


Calendar 


Conservative  Mennonite  Conference,  Middleburv,  Ind., 
Aug.  13-15. 

Eighth  Churchwide  Christian  Education  Convention, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-17. 

South  Central  Conference,  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Pryor,  Okla.,  Aug.  23-25. 

Washington-Franklin  Conference,  Marion  Mennonite 
Church,  Marion,  Pa.,  Aug.  29. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Sept.  21, 
22. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kansas,  Oct. 
18,  19. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19, 
1969. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

The  article  entitled,  "How  Many  Men  Must 
Die?”  by  Don  Blosser  (July  9 issue),  began  with 
some  very  good  advice  . . . “God’s  Word  Still 
Stands.”  (Praise  God  for  that.) 

However,  in  “We  Share  the  Guilt”  I must 
protest!  In  the  sentence  naming  me  as  the 
murderer  of  those  men,  I must  protest.  This 
type  of  generalization,  I will  not  accept.  I must 
demand  my  right  not  to  be  judged  and  con- 
demned in  this  article. — O.  G.  Miller,  Glendale, 
Ariz. 

I want  to  say  to  you  and  to  the  Gospel 
Herald,  thanks  for  the  June  18  number.  It  helps 
to  fill  in  the  lopsided  picture  the  whites  had  of 
themselves — their  saintly  blamelessness.  I was 
wondering  whether  in  your  editorial  you  are 
entirely  inclusive  when  you  say  “that  the  racial 
conflict  and  city  crisis  is  primarily  an  economic 
problem.”  Is  it  merely  a matter  of  a minimum 
wage,  housing,  and  segregation?  Even  these  have 
their  roots  in  vicious  avarice  and  demonic  in- 
justice. I’m  afraid  the  war  on  poverty  must  be- 
gin with  the  peace  of  God  in  the  hearts  of 
people  who  call  themselves  Christian. 

“Let  justice  roll . . . 

And  freedom  . . . 

And  Christian  love. . . .” 

— Elvin  V.  Snyder,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Just  a line  to  let  you  know  how  many  times 
the  Gospel  Herald  has  given  me  a lift  as  I read 
the  various  articles,  but  I especially  felt  led  to 
write  after  reading  the  article  in  the  July  23 
issue,  “I  Know  That  God  Is.”  Many  times  in  the 
past  few  years  I have  also  asked  the  question, 
“Why  me?”  What  have  I done?  But  I was  always 
assured  of  God’s  promises  and  He  has  brought 
victory  and  I don’t  want  to  question  His 
judgment.  I know  that  “He  is”  and  He  cares 
and  He  does  answer  prayers  in  a way  that 
shows  His  love. — Kathryn  Fulmer,  Perkasie,  Pa. 

We  want  to  express  our  thanks  for  the  ex- 
cellent job  you  are  doing  on  the  Gospel  Herald. 
We  realize  that,  as  the  editors  of  Family  Circle 
magazine  (Feb.  1968)  put  it:  Being  an  editor 

is  sometimes  a little  like  being  a lonely  light- 
house keeper:  You  don’t  always  know  when 

ou’ve  performed  a good  service,  but  you  do 

ear  about  the  disasters." 

We  consider  the  article,  “Let’s  Look  at  Our 
Suspicions,”  in  the  disaster  category.  Mr. 
Keidel  writes  of  the  culture  in  the  Congo 


“8,000  years  ago.”  That’s  the  kind  of  statement 
one  expects  to  find  in  secular  magazines,  not 
in  church  papers.  Although  archaeologists  have 
contributed  a great  deal  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
past,  we  Christians  have  a right  to  question 
some  of  their  dates  by  the  light  of  God’s  Word. 

The  editorial,  “A  Pilgrim’s  Path,”  is  true — too 
true  for  comfort.  So  many  of  us  have  lost  the 
pilgrim  concept  of  our  stay  here  on  this  earth. 
— Mildred  K.  Wenger,  Stevens,  Pa. 

This  is  the  greatest  pleasure  for  me  to  take 
these  few  minutes  to  try  to  put  on  paper  how 
much  I enjoy  your  wonderful  Christian  magazine 
(Gospel  Herald)  which  I received.  I read  it  from 
cover  to  cover.  The  articles  are  all  so  very 
interesting  to  read  and  I also  enjoy  the  pictures 
very  much,  too.  I have  received  my  fourth  copy. 
My  grateful  thanks  and  appreciation  is  herewith 
expressed  for  this  religious  periodical. — Flossie 
Visser,  Lvnden,  Wash. 

o e e 

I would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  issue  of  June 
18  on  “The  Church  and  the  Urban  Crisis.  It 
is  encouraging  to  see  the  church  attempting  to 
faoe  realistically  its  role  in  America  today. 

I also  read  with  great  interest  the  letters  in 
the  “Readers  Sav”  column.  I hope  the  pre- 
occupation with  mini-skirts  over  the  plight  of 
the  poor  is  not  an  indication  of  the  "mini- 
values"  of  the  Mennonite  constituency. 

How  long  will  we  equate  Christianity  with 
the  length  of  skirts  and  ignore  social  issues  such 
as  starvation  in  Biafra  or  oppression  in  America? 
Jesus  claimed  His  ministry  to  be  preaching  to 
the  poor  and  deliverance  to  the  captive,  and 
setting  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised.  Luke  4. 
Can  we.  His  followers,  do  any  less? — June 
Schwartzentruber,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  the  July  9 "Items  and  Comments”  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  P.  K.  Banerjee  of  the  Embassy 
of  India  regarding  the  number  of  missionaries 
in  India  are  cited.  His  positive  words  for  mis- 
sionaries are  refreshing  but  the  Honorable  Min- 
ister is  surely  mistaken  in  saying  “the  number  of 
foreign  missionaries  in  India  has  more  than 
doubled  since  Independence  [19471  ” 

While  it  is  true  that  the  numbers  of  mission- 
aries have  not  fallen  as  rapidly  as  some  perennial 
pessimists  want  to  believe,  most  authorities  set 
the  present  number  of  foreign  missionaries  in 
India  at  about  5,000.  Before  World  War  II,  there 
were  over  6,000.  Bernard  Nossiter  reported  in 
the  Mar.  16,  1968,  Washington  Post  that  there 
has  been  a reduction  of  361  missionaries  from 
non-Commonwealth  countries  in  the  first  six 
years  of  this  decade  and  that  there  were  299 
fewer  missionaries  in  India  on  Jan.  1,  1968, 
than  on  Jan.  1,  1967. 

The  mission  board’s  church  agencies  and  even 
the  government  of  India  mav  have  good  reasons 
for  reducing  the  number  of  foreign  workers  in 
India.  I do  not  mean  to  argue  for  more,  but 
rather  to  set  the  record  straight. — John  A.  Lapp, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Delp,  Willard  and  Arlene  (Warfel),  Dallastown, 
Pa,  fifth  living  child,  third  son,  David  Leon, 
July  1,  1968. 

Denlinger,  Kenneth  and  Matilda  (Shertzer), 
Leola,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Stacy  Lynne,  July 
22, 1968. 

Friesen,  Paul  and  Freda  (Hartzler),  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Cynthia  Roxanne,  July  23,  1968. 

Hartzler,  Jefferson  and  Gwendolyn  (Witmer), 
Manheim,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jefferson  Alexius,  July 
21,  1968. 

Heebner,  Norman  and  Catherine  (Hallman), 
Chalfont,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Gerald 
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Leon,  May  2, 1968. 

Hoover,  Harlan  H.  and  Janice  (Rohrer),  Gor- 
donville,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jill 
Kristine,  July  12,  1968. 

Hostetler,  Richard  and  Vera  (Mishler),  Topeka, 
Ind.,  fourth  son,  Douglas  Ryan,  July  10,  1968. 

Johnson,  Thomas  and  Margaret  (Showalter), 
Newport  News,  Va.,  first  child,  Steven  Mitchell, 
July  21,  1968. 

Martin,  Elvin  L.  and  Lois  (Weaver),  Kinzers, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Donna  Jean,  June 
27,  1968. 

Mast,  Paul  and  Mary  (Fapsler),  Arthur,  111., 
second  son,  Timothy  Ray,  June  22,  1968. 

Miller,  Dave  and  Martha  (Kauffman),  Arthur, 

111.,  second  son,  Sean  Damon,  July  9,  1968. 

Miller,  Emerson  Leroy  and  Rita  Rae  (Miller), 
Nampa,  Idaho,  first  child,  Angela  Sue,  Julv  24, 
1968. 

Mummau,  Abram  and  Elaine  (Denlinger),  Man- 
heim,  Pa.,  second  son,  Abram  Denlinger,  July  6, 
1968. 

Myers,  Wilmer  L.  and  Naomi  (Shoemaker), 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter, 
Mary  Alice,  July  18,  1968. 

Rohrer,  Earl  W.  and  Marian  (Buckwalter), 
Smoketown,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Coleen  Beth,  July  13,  1968. 

Slagle,  Keith  and  Esther  (Demiter),  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Gail 
Lorraine,  June  2,  1968. 

Wyse,  Dale  and  Geneva  (Rupp),  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
sixth  child,  fifth  son,  Ken  Dale,  July  10,  1968. 

Yoder,  Kenneth  E.  and  Anna  Mary  (Smoker), 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Stanwyn 
Jay,  May  20,  1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Brubaker — Ebersole. — James  C.  Brubaker, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Rohrerstown  cong.,  and  Naomi  S. 
Ebersole,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Bossier’s  cong.,  by 
Clarence  E.  Lutz,  July  20,  1968. 

Chittick — Stutzman. — Robert  K.  Chittick, 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  and  Gladys  L.  Stutzman, 
Mantua,  Ohio,  Plain  view  cong.,  by  David  F.  Mil- 
ler, Apr.  20,  1968. 

Frey — Stutzman. — Kenneth  Frey,  Wellman 
(Iowa)  cong.,  and  Neva  Stutzman,  Parnell  (Iowa) 
cong.,  by  Ron  Kennel,  July  6,  1968. 

Garis — Hunsberger. — John  W.  Garis,  Brethren 
in  Christ  Church,  and  Donna  Marie  Hunsberger, 
Souderton  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  John  A.  Bvers,  June 
22, 168. 

Gerber — Schmell. — John  E.  Gerber,  Peoria, 

111.,  and  Judith  R.  Schmell,  Bridgewater  Corners, 
Vt.,  Bethany  cong.,  bv  Nevin  J.  Bender,  June 
15, 1968. 

Hack — Ash. — John  Hack,  Three  Rivers,  Mich., 
and  Mary  Ann  Ash,  Moorepark  (Mich.)  cong.,  by 
Snook. 

Miller — Judd. — Gail  Miller,  Benton,  Ohio, 
Martin’s  Creek  cong.,  and  Judy  Judd,  Vandalia, 
Ohio,  United  Methodist  Church,  by  Walter 
Miranda,  assisted  bv  Roman  Stutzman,  June  15, 
1968. 

Miller — Weaver. — John  Miller,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Rossmere  cong.,  and  Mary  Weaver;  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  bv  Willard  Ressler 
Apr.  27,  1968. 

Miller — Britton. — John  Allen  Miller  and 

Sharon  Britton,  both  of  the  Moorepark  (Mich.) 
cong.,  by  E.  J.  Leinbach,  June  15,  1968. 

Miller — Miller. — Levi  D.  Miller,  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  and  Viola  Miller,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  Salem 
cong.,  by  Willard  Ressler,  June  8,  1968. 

Schwartz — Huff. — Tom  Schwartz,  Moorepark 
(Mich.)  cong.,  and  Leanell  Huff,  Methodist 


Church,  by  E.  J.  Leinbach,  June  22,  1968. 

Seitz — Hoover. — Blair  Seitz,  Richmond,  Va., 
Slate  Hill  cong.,  and  Ruth  W.  Hoover,  Pottsville, 
Pa,  Palo  Alto  cong.,  by  Lester  M.  Hoover,  father 
of  the  bride,  June  22,  1968. 

Slabach — Nisley. — Raymond  Slabach,  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  Martin’s  Creek  cong.,  and  Sharon 
Nisley,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  Sharon  cong.,  by  Roman 
Stutzman,  assisted  by  Eli  Nisley,  father  of  the 
bride,  June  22,  1968. 

Smucker — Roth. — Richard  Smucker,  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  Sharon  cong.,  and  Sarah  Roth,  Eureka, 

111.,  Roanoke  cong.,  bv  Norman  Derstine,  June 
29,  1968. 

Souder — Beyer. — Robert  L.  Souder,  Telford, 
Pa,  and  Ada  E.  Beyer,  Souderton,  Pa.,  by 
Richard  C.  Detweiler,  July  20,  1968. 

Steiner — Graber. — Donovan  Steiner,  Smithville, 
Ohio,  and  Rita  Graber,  Crawfordsville,  Iowa, 
Sugar  Creek  cong.,  bv  Robert  Hartzler,  Julv  13, 
1968. 

Wagler — Headings.— Howard  Wagler,  Morgan- 
town, Ind.,  Bean  Blossom  cong.,  and  Cathy 
Headings,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong., 
by  Eldon  King,  July  1 1,  1968. 

Yoder — Roth. — Elvin  Yoder,  Greenwood,  Ind., 
and  Bonnie  Roth,  Wavland,  Iowa,  Bethel  cong., 
by  Robert  Hartzler,  July  20,  1968. 

Yoder — Oswald. — Marvin  Yoder,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.,  and  Carol  Ann  Oswald,  Streetsboro, 
Ohio,  Plainview  cong.,  bv  David  F.  Miller,  June 
29, 1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bennett,  Frank,  son  of  Alonza  and  Annie 
(Potts)  Bennett,  was  born  in  Clearville,  Pa.,  Nov. 


3,  1890;  died  at  the  Cumberland  (Md.)  Nursing 
and  Convalescent  Center,  July  8,  1968;  aged  77  y. 
8 m 5 d.  On  Oct.  8,  1913,  he  was  married  to 
Theoda  Mae  Collins,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (H.  Ernest  and  Frank  A.),  3 daughters 
(Hazel — Mrs.  Amos  C.  Baer,  Theresa — Mrs.  San- 
ford Miller,  and  Lorraine — Mrs.  Isaac  J.  Metzler), 
15  grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Daniel),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Mary  Smith). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Private  services  for  the  family  were  conducted  at 
the  LaVale  Church,  July  11,  with  Charles  Shetler 
and  Curtis  Godshall  officiating.  A public  memorial 
service  was  held  at  the  Grace  Community  Church, 
Cumberland,  with  Charles  Shetler  officiating; 
interment  in  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Blosser,  Owen  Henry,  son  of  Ernest  and 
Bertie  (Brown)  Blosser,  was  born  at  Dayton,  Va., 
Oct.  15,  1915;  died  at  Wauseon,  Ohio,  June  28, 
1968;  aged  52  v.  8 m.  13  d.  On  Oct.  7,  1938,  he 
was  married  to  Sarah  Rhodes,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (David),  3 grandchildren,  3 
brothers  (Paul,  Noah,  and  Charles),  and  3 sisters 
(Hettie — Mrs.  Ira  Buerge,  Rebecca — Mrs.  Harold 
Beck,  and  Emma — Mrs.  Ben  Friesen).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  bv  his  parents  and  6 brothers. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Inlet  Church.  Memorial 
services  were  held  at  the  Central  Church,  with 
Dale  Wyse  and  Wyse  Graber  officiating. 

Erb,  Minnie  M.,  daughter  of  John  H.  and 
Amanda  (Bucher)  Erb,  was  born  at  Lititz,  Pa., 
May  29,  1889;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  24, 
1968;  aged  79  y.  26  d.  Surviving  is  one  brother 
(John).  She  was  a member  of  the  East  Chestnut 
Street  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  June 
27,  with  James  M.  Shank  officiating;  interment 
in  Erb’s  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hunsberger,  George,  son  of  Christian  H.  and 
Margaret  (Pfaff)  Hunsberger,  was  born  in  Olive 
Twp.,  Apr.  7,  1884;  died  at  Goshen  General 
Hospital,  Apr.  20,  1968;  aged  84  v.  13  d.  On 
Oct.  26,  1911,  he  was  married  to  Celestia  Bare, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (John 
and  Kenneth),  3 daughters  (Elizabeth — Mrs. 
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by  A.  Don  Augsburger 
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Henry  Ramer,  Clara — Mrs.  Arthur  Walter,  and 
Anna — Mrs.  Everett  Eby),  18  grandchildren,  and 
14  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Olive  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Apr.  23,  with  Richard  Hostetler  and  Noble  Bow- 
man officiating. 

Miller,  Daniel  A.,  son  of  Abner  and  Barbara 
(Yoder)  Miller,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio, 
May  27,  1911;  died  at  Elkhart  General  Hospital 
of  a stroke,  July  19,  1968;  aged  57  v.  1 m.  22  d. 
On  Dec.  31,  1949,  he  was  married  to  Maggie 
Collins,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  his 
mother,  2 children  (Walter  and  Pauline — Mrs. 
Reuben  Kulp),  7 grandchildren,  4 brothers 
(Benjamin,  Eli,  Abe,  and  Damus),  and  2 sisters 
(Emma — Mrs.  Benjamin  Kurtz  and  Mrs.  Dottie 
Miller).  He  was  a member  of  the  Belmont 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  July 
22,  with  Nelson  Kauffman  and  Ray  Bair  offici- 
ating; interment  in  Chapel  Hill  Memorial  Gar- 
dens. 

Rediger,  William,  son  of  Chris  and  Elizabeth 
(Eigsti)  Rediger,  was  born  at  Thurman,  Colo., 
Sept.  12,  1893;  died  at  the  Hand  County  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Miller,  S.D.,  July  15,  1968;  aged 
74  y.  10  m.  3 d.  On  Jan.  8,  1914,  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Kremer.  Surviving  are  7 chil- 
dren (Ethel — Mrs.  Roy  Stutzman,  Mildred — Mrs. 
Wayne  Miller,  Maurice,  Dale,  Millerd,  Wayne, 
and  Harley),  31  grandchildren,  10  great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Ben),  and  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Em  Roth).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Gail),  5 brothers,  and  5 sisters.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Miller  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  July 
18,  with  Valentine  Swartzendruber  officiating. 

Schrock,  Noah  Milton,  son  of  Emanuel  and 
Ella  (Cox)  Schrock,  was  born  at  Kokomo,  Ind., 
Sept.  22,  1899;  died  at  Green  Cross  Hospital, 
Cuvahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  from  a heart  attack,  Julv 
13,' 1968;  aged  68  y.  9 m.  21  d.  On  Oct.  8,  1925, 
he  was  married  to  Beulah  Feme  Christner,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Berneda 
— Mrs.  Orval  Wyse,  Shirley,  Freida — Mrs.  Marlin 
Miller,  and  Janice — Mrs.  Ronald  Prowant),  8 
grandchildren,  4 stepgrandchildren,  one  sister 
(Delcie  Liezart),  and  2 brothers  (Herbert  J.  and 
Willis  L. ).  One  brother  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Plainview  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  July  17,  with 
Elmer  Stoltzfus,  Eugene  Yoder,  and  David  Miller 
officiating. 

Short,  Bessie,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Mary 
(Riegsecker)  Short,  was  born  in  Henry  Co.,  Ohio, 
Apr.  2,  1902;  died  at  West  Unity,  Ohio,  from  an 
auto  accident,  July  13,  1968;  aged  66  y.  3 m. 
11  d.  Surviving  is  one  brother  (Harold).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  one  brother, 
and  3 sisters.  She  was  a member  of  the  Central 
Church,  where  memorial  services  were  held,  with 
Dale  Wyse  officiating. 

Stutzman,  Alma,  daughter  of  Isaiah  and  Mary 
(Hostetler)  Stutzman,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co., 
Ohio,  Oct.  26,  1894;  died  at  her  home  following  a 
prolonged  illness,  June  16,  1968;  aged  73  y.  7 m. 
20  d.  On  Jan.  7,  1917,  she  was  married  to  Abner 
Stutzman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 
sons  (Carl  A.,  Richard  L.,  Glenn  H.,  Gordon  L., 
and  Merle  T.),  2 daughters  (Fae  and  Mae — Mrs. 
Charles  Durning),  11  grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild, and  2 sisters  (Caroline  Hostetler  arid 
Mrs.  Amanda  Miller).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Plainview  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  19,  with  Elmer  Stoltzfus  and  David 
Miller  officiating. 

Yoder,  Susie  L.,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
M.  and  Lizzie  (Leatherman)  Yoder,  was  born  in 
Phrmstead  Twp.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  3,  1914; 
died  at  Souderton,  Pa.,  in  her  sleep  from  a heart 
attack,  July  17,  1968;  aged  54  y.  5 m.  14  d. 
Surviving  is  one  brother  (Arthur  H. ).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Blooming  Glen  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Home  Chapel,  July  20,  with  Marvin  Anders  and 
David  Derstine,  Jr.,  officiating;  interment  in 
Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Cemetery. 
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Brazil:  Land  with  a Future 

By  David  E.  Hostetler 


A delivery  boy  rode  up  on  his  bicycle  while  I was  drinking 
a small  black  coffee  in  a typical  Brazilian  coffee  shop  re- 
cently. He  carefully  parked  the  bicycle  at  the  curb  out  front 
and  came  in  for  his  cafezinho.  After  a few  short  gulps  of  the 
hot,  sweet  liquid,  he  was  on  his  way  again.  It  reminded  one, 
for  all  the  world,  of  a car  driving  into  a gas  station  for  a 
fill-up. 

Brazil  has  been  running  on  coffee  for  quite  a few  years. 
Although  coffee  continues  to  be  the  country’s  chief  export, 
Brazil  is  beginning  to  run  on  wheels.  Since  the  election  of 
Juscelino  Kubitschek  to  the  presidency  on  Oct.  3,  1955,  the 
automobile  industry  has  gotten  its  start.  Though  there  are  a 
good  many  European  and  U.S.  brands  on  the  market,  such 
as  Volkswagen  and  Ford,  the  manufactured  products  are 
nearly  100  percent  Brazilian.  Mercedes-Benz  and  General 
Motors  produce  trucks  and  buses. 

The  automobile  industry  is  the  most  visible  and  powerful 
symbol  of  the  industrialization  going  on.  Refrigerators, 
toasters,  irons,  sewing  machines,  radios,  and  TV  sets  roll  off 
assembly  lines  mass-produced.  Much  of  this  technical  progress 

David  E.  Hostetler,  missionary  to  Brazil  since  1955  under  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  is  executive  secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Mennonite  Association  (National 
Board). 


has  been  imported,  but  the  capacity  to  develop  and  expand 
is  homegrown. 

Architecture  depends  less  on  outside  know-how.  Nowhere 
is  this  so  dramatically  demonstrated  as  in  Brasilia.  The 
capital  city  plan  looking  like  a modern  jet,  the  government 
buildings  of  extraordinary  imagination  and  beauty,  and  the 
omnipresent  ultramodern  lines  impress  one  with  the  power 
of  Brazil’s  architects.  Recife,  Rio,  Sao  Paulo,  Curitiba,  Porto 
Alegre,  Campinas,  and  other  major  cities  are  living  examples 
of  the  Brazilian  genius  for  architecture. 

Contrasted  with  this  progress  are  the  poverty-producing 
effects  of  illiteracy,  poor  health,  and  faulty  economic  struc- 
tures. Inefficient  farming  methods  keep  food  production  down. 
Fortunately  the  government  and  interested  groups  are  be- 
ginning to  push  for  corrective  measures,  although  there  is  a 
long  way  to  go. 

Literacy  still  stands  at  only  50  percent.  Who  is  going  to 
teach  45,000,000  Brazilians  to  read  and  write?  Obviously  the 
Brazilian  people  themselves  will  have  to  be  mobilized. 

This  September  Brazil’s  population  will  pass  the  90  million 
mark.  Who  is  going  to  heal  these  people’s  diseases,  command 
their  industry,  and  manage  their  economy?  Again  the  an- 
swers will  have  to  come  from  Brazilians  themselves.  Unless 
ways  are  found  for  getting  ahead  in  health,  education,  and 
economics,  social  problems  can  only  become  more  serious. 
This  challenge  faces  every  Brazilian  and  every  resident  in 
this  great  country. 

Popular  Misconceptions 

Brasilia  and  tourism  have  done  a great  deal  to  dispel  mis- 
taken ideas  concerning  Brazil.  Brazilian  government  and 
travel  agencies  are  also  doing  their  part  to  publicize  the  new 
Brazil,  but  much  needs  to  be  done  yet. 

Some  of  us  still  get  letters  referring  to  Spanish  as  our 
language.  Instead,  Portuguese  is  spoken  here  in  Brazil.  It 
is  a beautiful  language  and  sounds  like  a mixture  of  French 
and  Spanish. 

Medical  progress  is  outstanding.  The  story  is  told  of  an 
aristocratic  lady  who  went  to  Europe  for  eye  treatment  and 
was  told  to  return  to  Campinas  where  the  treatment  is  as 
modern  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  Two  important  milestones 
have  been  reached  by  Brazilian  physicians.  The  first  success- 
ful transplant  of  a pancreas  was  made  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  last 
spring.  About  the  same  time  the  first  heart  transplant  in 
Latin  America  was  made  by  Dr.  Zerbini  in  Sao  Paulo. 

In  sports  and  beauty,  Brazil  has  been  competing  with  the 
best.  Soccer  is  the  national  sport,  and  the  country  can  boast 
some  of  the  best  players  in  the  world. 

Though  ‘‘Brazil”  was  originally  spelled  with  a “z,”  it  is 
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now  written  with  an  “s” — Brasil — within  the  country.  The 
“z”  now  stands  for  imperialism  in  some  people’s  minds.  The 
name  comes  from  a certain  kind  of  tree  found  in  the  north- 
east. In  the  days  of  colonization,  this  wood  was  shipped  to 
Europe.  It  was  called  “pau  brazil.” 

Segregation,  as  it  exists  in  the  States,  is  barely  perceptible 
here,  although  greater  racial  variety  exists  in  Brazil.  Class 
structure  is  more  pronounced  so  that  discrimination,  when 
practiced,  seems  to  be  based  more  on  class  than  on  race. 

The  Religious  Situation 

Catholicism  has  been  predominant  since  the  beginning  of 
European  interest  in  Brazil.  The  pope  speaks  of  Brazil  as 
being  the  largest  Catholic  country  in  the  world.  The  Catholi- 
cism practiced  here,  however,  is  milder  and  more  liberal 
than  that  found  in  the  Spanish-speaking  countries.  French 
Catholicism  has  exercised  liberalizing  influence  on  the 
Brazilian  church. 

The  Masonic  movement  exercised  powerful  influence  in 
getting  separation  of  church  and  state  officially  written  into 
the  constitution.  Positivism  was  another  liberalizing  ideology. 

Spiritism  has  developed  a strong  undercurrent  within  the 
mainstream  of  Catholicism.  Time  said  on  July  28,  1961: 
“There  are  some  12  million  fragmented  Brazilian  followers  of 
’umbanda,’  the  weird  amalgam  of  African  cult  and  Christian- 
ity that  is  Brazil’s  second  biggest  religion  after  Roman 
Catholicism.”  Belief  in  reincarnation,  rituals  of  frenzy,  and 
spirit  possession  are  a part  of  the  spiritists’  experiential 
baggage.  Spells,  the  evil  eye,  and  bad  spirits  may  strike 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  believe  in  spiritism. 

The  first  Protestants  to  come  to  Brazil  were  French 
Huguenots,  Dutch  invaders,  and  Anglican  businessmen  or 
diplomats,  but  evangelical  churches  did  not  get  started  until 
English  and  American  missionaries  came  nearly  a decade 
more  than  a hundred  years  ago. 

A leading  Brazilian  author  and  seminary  professor  turned 
researcher,  Dr.  Julio  Andrade  Ferreira,  now  calculates  the 
Protestant-evangelical  community  at  approximately 
10,000,000. 

The  fastest  growing  group  of  Protestants  are  the  Pente- 


Author  Dave  Hostetler  (left)  discusses  future  plans  of  the  Associacao 
Evangelica  Menonita  with  Joaquim  Luglio,  pastor  of  the  Valinhos 
Church  in  Sao  Paulo. 


Mrs.  Peter  Sawatsky  (center)  leads  a women’s  Bible  study-fellowship 
group  from  the  Moena  congregation  in  Sao  Paulo. 

costals,  as  they  are  in  the  rest  of  Latin  America.  William 
Read,  in  New  Patterns  for  Church  Growth  in  Brazil,  capably 
demonstrates  this  fact.  Anyone  interested  in  the  Brazilian 
churches  from  the  point  of  view  of  church  growth  should 
read  this  book. 


Mennonite  Churches  in  Brazil 

The  first  Mennonite  churches  in  Brazil  were  not  founded 
by  missionaries.  They  developed  around  Russian,  German- 
speaking Mennonites  who  immigrated  in  1929-30.  They 
settled  in  the  southern  states  of  Santa  Catarina  and  Parana. 
The  three  main  groups  were  the  Mennonite  Brethren,  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonites,  and  the  Free  Evangelical 
Mennonites.  The  latter  two  groups  have  since  united  in  the 
colony  of  Witmarsum,  Parana. 

Through  perseverance  and  hard  work,  these  Mennonites 
have  built  several  strong  communities.  During  and  since 
World  War  II,  the  Mennonites  have  been  forced  to  use 
Portuguese  in  their  school  systems.  As  Peter  Pauls,  Jr., 
says,  “We  live  in  Brazil;  so  we  must  learn  the  language  of 
the  people.”  Peter  is  head  of  the  Witmarsum  colony  school 
system. 

The  first  North  American  Mennonite  missionaries  came  to 
Brazil  in  1954.  They  were  instructed  to  found  biblical 
churches  with  an  Anabaptist  orientation.  Sao  Paulo  state  was 
chosen  as  the  area  to  begin  work.  The  most  advanced  state 
in  the  union,  Sao  Paulo  offers  economic  and  educational 
bases  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  provided  by  the 
mission. 

There  are  three  main  areas  of  development  within  the 
state — the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  with  a population  of  nearly 
6,000,000;  Campinas-Valinhos;  and  Ribeirao  Preto-Sertao- 
zinho.  Though  these  areas  all  have  other  evangelical 
churches,  some  of  the  cities  entered  did  not  have.  Now  the 
cities’  growth  has  surpassed  the  churches’  ability  to  keep  up. 

In  less  than  14  years,  the  new  churches — including  Ara- 
guacema  and  the  churches  founded  by  the  brethren  in  the 
south — have  grown  from  a membership  of  zero  to  nearly 
300. 

Extremely  encouraging  has  been  the  contact  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  the  new  churches  with  older  churches  in  the 
state  of  Parana.  Our  friendship  came  about  at  a time  when 
those  churches  were  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in 
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evangelization  and  the  newer  churches  were  feeling  the  need 
for  a stronger  base. 

In  February  1964,  just  before  the  peaceful  revolution  which 
took  place  on  Mar.  31,  the  Brazil  Mennonite  Mission  Council, 
with  the  encouragement  of  Nelson  Litwiller  (then  field  sec- 
retary for  lower  Latin  America  for  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions),  voted  itself  out  of  existence  in  favor  of  a group  of 
Brazilian  leaders,  including  those  of  the  south. 

January  1965  marked  the  first  Brazilian  Mennonite  Con- 
ference in  Campinas.  Among  those  present  were  Nelson 
Litwiller  and  Ernst  Harder  of  the  Mennonite  Seminary  in 
Montevideo. 

The  cooperating  body  that  grew  out  of  these  contacts  is 
called,  literally  translated,  the  (Brazil)  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Association.  This  is  not  so  much  a church  union  or  a 
Brazilian  conference  as  it  is  an  organization  which  aims  at 
coordinating  the  total  evangelistic  thrust  of  the  Mennonite 
churches  and  missionaries  there. 

The  friendship,  prayer  support,  and  financial  cooperation 
felt  among  all  the  churches,  new  and  old,  have  more  than 
once  served  to  inspire  the  tired  and  discouraged  missionary. 

The  calling  of  men  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  to  a commit- 
ment to  His  church  is  a priority  of  our  work  in  Brazil.  Within 
the  past  year  there  have  been  evidences  of  God  at  work  in 
Brazil  in  a dynamic,  way.  A mass  revival  movement  in  the 
Sertaozinho  church  where  Glenn  Musselman  is  pastor  and 
the  building  of  a vital  church  community  in  the  Lapa  section 
of  Sao  Paulo  where  the  Cecil  Ashleys  live  and  work  are 
evidences  of  the  Spirit’s  work  among  us. 

Literature  and  Communications 

The  story  of  our  bookstores  has  been  told  in  Gospel 
Herald  before.  The  thrilling  thing  is  that  these  stores  have 
distributed  thousands  and  thousands  of  Bibles  and  good  books 
since  the  first  one  came  into  existence  in  Campinas  on  May 
26,  1959.  Through  these  stores  we  have  made  friendships 
and  won  confidence  not  possible  otherwise. 

Now  we  are  publishing  and  just  getting  to  the  point  of 
promoting  Mennonite  ideals  without  demanding  too  much 
subsidy.  Great  effort  has  been  made  to  build  self-supporting 
stores  and  publishing  enterprises. 

The  Future 

Churches  in  Brazil  have  an  unlimited  future.  We  need  to 
review  our  stewardship  and  efficiency  continually.  But  we 
also  need  to  invest  more. 

Soon  Brazilian  churches  should  be  preaching  the  gospel 
by  radio.  It  has  been  contemplated  for  a long  time,  but 
Brazilian  churches  lack  human  and  material  resources  to 
make  this  possible.  Perhaps  in  the  near  future  this  can  be 
changed. 

New  churches  must  be  founded.  As  new  missionaries 
arrive  and  Brazilian  workers  are  trained,  all  must  be  coor- 
dinated to  this  end.  Why?  Because  new  churches  are  the 
growing  edge  of  God’s  kingdom.  No  human  organization  can 
substitute  for  the  new  society — the  church. 

If  we  invest  spiritually  in  Brazil  today,  I am  convinced 
that  a great  future  await^  us  here. 


Nurture  Lookout 

Finding  Jesus 

Congregations  are  having  difficulty  finding  ministers.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this.  One  is  that  congregations  expect 
more  by  way  of  education,  ability,  and  time  spent.  If  they 
expect  nearly  full-time  service,  they  immediately  face  the 
problem  of  support.  There  are  fewer  part-time  jobs  available 
— only  so  many  school  buses  to  drive.  Another  difficulty  is 
that  most  men  know  quite  well  that  in  spite  of  deep  dedica- 
tion, thorough  training,  and  even  though  they  are  willing 
to  work  sixty  hours  a week,  they  would  not  meet  the  expec- 
tations. Some  congregations  are  looking  for  Jesus.  It  is  these 
who  would  be  the  first  to  find  that  the  Jesus  they  want 
would  be  as  unacceptable  as  He  was  to  the  people  of  Naza- 
reth. Jesus,  of  all  people,  must  be  allowed  to  be  what  He  is. 

Maybe  it  is  this  matter  of  putting  David  into  Saul’s  armor 
that  scares  more  people  away  from  the  ministry  than  any- 
thing else.  We  have  our  image  of  the  ideal  minister.  He 
must  be  a powerful  pulpit  man,  have  an  easy  bedside  man- 
ner, be  a capable  administrator,  a careful  financier,  good  with 
young  people,  a man  of  conviction,  prophetic  (but  never  up- 
setting the  status  quo).  He  must  be  a teacher,  a leader,  an 
expositor.  He  must  keep  his  garden  clean.  He  must  be 
spiritual,  a man  of  prayer,  holy,  and  cheerful.  He  must  be 
courageous,  an  uprooter  of  evil,  nice,  and  preferably  good- 
looking. 

Now  most  congregations  are  discovering  that  this  sort  of 
preacher  always  lives  a thousand  miles  away — and  he  has 
other  commitments.  God  may  be  saying  to  us  that  there  is 
another  way,  that  He  has  already  given  the  congregation 
all  the  gifts  needed — but  not  all  in  one  person. 

Necessity  may  be  the  mother  of  invention  but  it  is  also 
the  father  of  second  thoughts.  Let  us  think  again  about  what 
a congregation  needs.  It  needs  to  be  equipped  for  mission 
in  the  world.  To  get  that  job  done  the  skills  of  various  peo- 
ple can  be  called  upon.  A strategy  group  can  lead  the  con- 
gregation toward  its  goal  of  equipping  all  persons  for  minis- 
try. A congregational  servant  (call  him  what  you  like — 
executive  secretary,  administrator)  has  the  responsibility  of 
putting  persons  to  work.  Different  persons  can  be  assigned 
pulpit  responsibility — this  week  a businessman  tells  how  he 
applies  New  Testament  principles;  next  week  a brother  who 
is  a capable  expositor  explains  a passage;  occasionally  a 
minister  from  a neighboring  church  preaches.  Always  the 
assignments  are  made  by  the  strategy  group  in  line  with  the 
congregation’s  agreed  upon  purpose  and  as  the  Lord  leads 
them  along.  Always  the  youth  and  adult  members  have  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  implications  of  what  they  heard.  De- 
cisions are  made  and  the  skills  of  persons  in  the  church  are 
used  to  carry  them  out — visiting  the  sick,  helping  the  poor, 
contacts  with  the  unsaved.  The  skills  looked  for  in  a preach- 
er are  found  among  the  brethren. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 
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The  God  Who  Seeks  Us 

Until  his  death  a few  years  ago,  C.  S.  Lewis  of  England 
was  one  of  the  best-known  and  most  effective  Christian  lay- 
men in  the  world.  He  was  able  to  communicate  understand- 
able insights  into  matters  of  Christian  faith  and  life  for  the 
man  on  the  street  in  a manner  rarely  equaled. 

But  those  who  do  not  know  the  story  of  his  life  are  often 
surprised  when  they  learn  that  for  a time  during  adolescence 
and  young  manhood  he  thought  of  himself  first  as  an  apos- 
tate and  eventually  as  an  atheist,  though  a very  uneasy  one. 

Lewis  was  taught  many  things  about  God  and  about  the 
Christian  life  when  he  was  a child — much  of  it  inadequately 
stated,  some  of  it  fanatical,  and  all  in  an  atmosphere  of  joy- 
less and  authoritarian  legalism.  In  childish  ways  he  tried  to 
test  out  what  he  was  being  told  and  some  of  his  experiences 
did  not  seem  to  match  the  claims  that  adults  made  for  their 
religion. 

For  example,  his  mother  became  ill  and  her  case  was  pro- 
nounced hopeless.  But  remembering  what  he  had  been 
taught  about  prayer,  he  prayed  for  her  with  full  expectancy 
that  she  would  get  well.  She  didn’t;  she  died,  and  young 
Lewis  was  quite  shattered.  It  was  only  long  years  after  that 
he  realized  that  he  had  been  thinking  of  God  as  if  He  were 
mainly  a great  “magician”  to  come  and  do  our  bidding  on 
request. 

For  a time  Lewis  continued  to  think  of  himself  as  a Chris- 
tian and  he  continued  efforts  to  live  the  Christian  life,  but 
under  the  combined  impact  of  poor  teaching  and  the  onrush- 
ing  doubts  of  a questing  mind,  little  by  little,  by  his  own 
testimony,  he  became  apostate.  And  for  a time,  at  least,  he 
felt  that  he  had  rid  himself  of  much  worthless  and  defense- 
less “baggage.” 

But  eventually  he  became  a Christian  again,  and  the  story 
of  his  painful  journey  from  atheism  back  to  the  Christian 
faith  and  to  more  mature  understanding  of  God  is  a dramatic 
one.  In  answer  to  many  requests  for  such  an  account,  he 
described  his  spiritual  pilgrimage  in  a book  entitled,  Sur- 
prised by  Joy. 

Even  after  Lewis  became  aware  that  his  drift  from  agnos- 
ticism on  into  atheism  was  trending  toward  complete  disillu- 
sionment, he  nevertheless  grimly  and  stubbornly  hung  on  to 
the  key  idea  that  what  he  wanted  most  out  of  life  was  to 
assert  total  independence  from  any  scrutiny  of  or  authority 
over  that  life  by  any  other  being,  human  or  divine  (if  there 
were  such).  He  wanted  to  maintain  a "No  Admittance”  sign 
over  the  inner  citadel  of  his  own  self  and  then  say  to  all 
other  beings,  “This  is  my  business  and  mine  alone.” 

But  he  found  that  he  could  not  manage  this  and  life  just 
wouldn’t  work  well  by  this  approach.  From  time  to  time, 
through  various  means,  he  found  himself  confronted  with  the 
possibility  if  not  probability  that  the  God  in  whom  he  pro- 


fessed not  to  believe  was  real  after  all  and  that  He  had  a 
legitimate  claim  on  his  life  and  loyalty.  Lewis  squirmed;  he 
argued;  he  dodged;  he  defied.  But  he  eventually  sensed  that 
the  initiative  was  no  longer  his.  Someone  else  was  dealing 
with  him,  closing  in  on  him,  refusing  his  "no,”  pursuing  him 
relentlessly  both  in  mind  and  will. 

At  this  stage,  he  thought  of  himself  as  about  to  be  a vic- 
tim. Whoever  was  after  him  was  the  great  Adversary.  For  a 
time  he  thought  of  himself  as  being  like  a fish  with  the  hook 
already  in  his  mouth.  The  Great  Angler  had  him  and  had  no 
intention  of  permitting  him  to  escape. 

Eventually  Lewis  got  around  to  really  examining  himself 
and  his  life  seriously  and  what  he  found  appalled  him.  He 
later  described  his  condition  at  that  time  as:  “a  zoo  of  lusts, 
a bedlam  of  ambitions,  a nursery  of  fears,  a harem  of  fondled 
hatreds.  In  reality,  he  was  running  from  Reality — without 
success  or  any  real  hope  that  he  could  escape  permanently. 
The  whole  idea  about  man  “questing  after  God”  became 
sardonically  amusing  to  him.  This  really  wasn't  the  wav 
things  were.  It  was  God  who  sought  after  man  (a  very  bibli- 
cal viewpoint).  He  knew  by  this  time  that  someday,  some- 
where, he  would  have  to  stop  running  and  admit  that  God 
was  God  and  that  He  had  legitimate  claim  on  his  life. 

The  end  came  in  a dormitory  room  one  night.  He  fell  on 
his  knees  and  prayed  to  the  God  whom  he  had  doubted  and 
rejected.  He  did  this  with  great  reluctance  and  even  dejection. 
But  to  his  amazement  he  found  both  certitude  and  joy.  God 
was  indeed  real  and  had  made  Himself  known  to  a rebellious 
prodigal. 

Admittedly,  this  is  quite  an  unusual  story  of  religious  ex- 
perience. Few,  if  any,  will  duplicate  it  in  their  own  experi- 
ences of  God  s grace.  But  some  basic  elements  are  there 
about  the  whole  matter  of  being  aware  of  God  and  coming 
to  know  Him.  He  seeks  us — first.  He  is  ready  to  make  Him- 
self known  to  us  if  we  will  open  our  lives  to  Him  in  surren- 
der and  obedience.  This  is  even  more  important  than  getting 
all  our  questions  answered.  To  know  “Him”  personally — has 
priority  over  knowing  “about”  Him. — Harold  Phillips,  editor 
of  Vital  Christianity. 


Inevitable  Victory 

There  are  times  when  what  seems  like  inevitable  defeat  is 
simply  God  fixing  for  a great  victory.  The  contemporary  be- 
lievers of  the  two  witnesses  spoken  of  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation  would  have  occasion  to  feel  that 
the  enemy  has  triumphed  as  they  view  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  heroes  lying  in  the  street.  But  if  they  would  rest  in  Je- 
sus, lie  close  to  His  breast  and  hear  His  heartbeat,  they 
might  know  He  was  just  setting  the  stage  for  a great  victory 
to  be  wrought. 

O God,  help  me  to  see  every  difficult  situation  as  an  oc- 
casion for  victory  to  be  discovered.  Continue  to  lead  me  into 
a deeper  experience  of  confidence  in  You,  the  inevitable  vic- 
torious one. — Harold  L.  Mast. 
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Come,  Ye  Faithful,  Raise  the  Strain! 


By  Blanche  Thompson  Richardson 


Traveling  through  the  beautiful  English  countryside,  I 
stopped  now  and  then  to  visit  some  of  the  burial  places  of 
England’s  famous  authors  and  poets.  It  was  brought  home  to 
me,  as  perhaps  never  before,  that  many  a prolific  writer’ s 
reputation  has  been  made  secure,  not  by  the  number  of 
things  he  has  written,  but  by  the  fact  of  his  being  the 
author  of  one  special  poem  or  story.  And  I reflected  how 
true  to  life  this  was.  As  Christians  it  is  our  obligation  and 
joy  so  to  live  and  testify  that  others  seeing  us  will  also  want 
to  follow  in  His  footsteps.  Often,  however,  we  become  dis- 
couraged and  wonder  if  any  of  the  things  we  say  are  falling 
on  fertile  ground.  Yet  each  action  of  ours  is  important,  for 
we  can  never  be  sure  which  act  will  be  the  one  to  live 
after  us — the  one  for  which  we  shall  be  remembered. 

For  example,  Daniel  Defoe  is  said  to  have  written  many 
works,  and  yet,  as  I stood  beside  his  gravestone,  the  only 
book  that  came  to  my  mind,  the  one  which  has  the  genius 
of  immortality  in  it,  is  his  simple  story  of  “Robinson 
Crusoe.’’ 

Thomas  Gray,  though  not  a writer  of  many  poems,  pro- 
duced a character  of  verse  all  of  which  is  worthy  of  re- 
membrance and  yet  the  one  poem  by  which  his  fame  is 
secured  is  the  “Elegy  Written  in  a Country  Churchyard.’’ 

The  next  day  I traveled  to  Harlow  in  Essex,  and  found 
the  grave  of  Sarah  Flower  Adams.  She  will  be  held  firmly 
in  our  memory  as  the  author  of  that  wonderful  hymn: 
“Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee.” 

Standing  there  I recalled  that  Miss  Adams  was  of  a frail 
constitution  and  died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
forty-four.  At  the  time  of  her  death  this  hymn,  which  has 
immortalized  itself  and  its  author,  was  hardly  known.  Sud- 
denly, like  a ray  of  sunlight,  quietly  and  quickly,  it  pene- 
trated every  part  of  the  Christian  world.  Soon  the  hymn 
began  to  work  its  way  into  various  collections  of  songs  for 
worship  in  England.  It  crossed  to  America.  By  then  it  was 
married  to  the  noble  tune  of  “Bethany,”  and  everybody 
caught  up  the  glorious  strain. 

Many  years  after  Miss  Adams’  death  two  college  pro- 
fessors, traveling  abroad,  came,  as  they  wound  their  way 
down  the  foothills  of  Mount  Lebanon,  in  sight  of  a group  of 
about  fifty  Syrian  students,  standing  in  a line,  singing  in  full 
chorus.  They  were  singing  to  the  air  of  “Bethany.”  As  the 
professors  drew  nearer,  they  caught  the  Arabic  words  of  our 
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familiar  and  sublime  hymn: 

“Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee; 

E’en  tho’  it  be  a cross 
That  raiseth  me; 

Still  all  my  song  shall  be. 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee.” 

“We  are  not  much  given  to  tears,”  said  one  of  the  men, 
when  describing  the  thrilling  scene,  “but,  when  we  rode 
through  the  ranks  of  those  Syrian  youths,  I must  confess 
that  our  eyes  were  a little  damp.  If  we  were  thus  affected, 
and  it  is  permitted  to  the  departed  people  of  God  to  witness 
transactions  on  earth,  we  may  imagine  with  what  rapture 
Sarah  Flower  Adams  overheard  her  song  thus  chanted  in 
this  land  of  sacred  story.  And  with  what  joy  she  must  con- 
tinue to  hear  her  song  resounding  as  the  heartfelt  prayer 
of  many  a Christian!” 

Another  favorite  hymn  for  many  is  Charlotte  Elliott’s 
“Just  as  I Am.” 

Knowing  that  her  life  consisted  mostly  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing, it  seems  all  the  more  remarkable  that  she,  of  all  people, 
could  write  and  leave  behind  such  a moving  hymn. 

Charlotte  was  born  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Although  an  invalid  during  the  last  fifty  years  of 
her  life,  she  lived  to  be  eighty-two.  With  reference  to  those 
many  years  of  suffering  she  writes:  “He  knows,  and  He 
alone,  what  it  is  day  after  day,  hour  after  hour,  to  fight 
against  bodily  feelings  of  almost  overpowering  weakness, 
languor,  and  exhaustion,  to  resolve  not  to  yield  to  sloth- 
fulness and  depression,  but  to  rise  every  morning  to  take 
for  my  motto,  Luke  9:23:  ‘If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow 
me.’  ” 

Leaving  the  churchyard  I was  handed  a gospel  tract  which 
gave  the  following  account  of  Miss  Elliott’s  conversion  and  of 
the  composition  of  her  popular  hymn: 

About  the  year  1809  a faithful  pastor  of  a small  flock  once 
met  Charlotte,  who  was  a member  of  his  congregation,  on  the 
street  as  she  was  on  her  way  to  her  dressmaker’s  to  have 
a dress  made  for  a ball.  Stopping  her,  he  frankly  asked  her 
mission;  she  frankly  told  him. 

“I  wish,”  he  said,  “that,  as  a Christian  woman,  you  would 
forsake  all  these  frivolities,  and  learn  to  live  nearer  to  God. 
Won’t  you  stay  away  from  this  ball,  if,  for  nothing  else,  be- 
cause I ask  it?  The  church  needs  your  time  and  service.” 

Charlotte  haughtily  replied:  “I  wish  you  would  mind  your 
own  business,  sir.  Good  day.” 

She  went  to  the  ball  and  danced  all  night.  When  she  went 
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home  and  her  head  was  at  rest  upon  her  pillow,  conscience 
began  to  do  its  work.  She  thought  how  she  had  insulted  her 
pastor,  the  best  friend  she  had,  perhaps,  on  all  the  earth. 
This  torment  of  conscience  lasted  for  three  days,  until  she 
could  endure  it  no  longer.  Going  to  her  pastor’s  study,  she 
told  him  how  sorry  she  was. 

“I  have  been  the  most  miserable  girl  in  the  world  for  the 
past  three  days,”  she  said,  “and  now  I want  to  be  saved. 
Oh,  what  must  I do  to  be  saved?” 

The  old  pastor,  with  his  heart  full  of  compassion  for  the 
contrite  spirit  before  him,  pointed  her  to  the  Lamb  of  God, 
and  told  her  how  she  must  give  herself  to  God,  just  as  she 
was. 

“What!  Just  as  I am,  and  I one  of  the  most  sinful  creatures 
in  the  world?  You  surely  do  not  mean  to  say  that  God  will 
accept  me  just  as  I am?” 

“I  mean  just  that,”  was  the  pastor’s  reply.  “God  wants 
you  to  come  to  Him  just  as  you  are.” 

Charlotte  went  home  and,  retiring  to  her  room,  knelt  be- 
side her  bed  and  prayed  God  to  take  her,  just  as  she  was. 
After  praying  she  reached  for  a piece  of  paper  and  a pencil, 
and,  under  this  holy  influence,  wrote  the  verses  of  that  hymn 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Christians: 

“Just  as  I am,  without  one  plea. 

But  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me. 

And  that  Thou  bid’st  me  come  to  Thee, 

O Lamb  of  God,  I come!” 

The  tract  went  on  to  say  how,  down  through  the  ages, 
this  little  hymn  has  been  sung  and  brought  many  a person 
to  Christ. 

The  son-in-law  of  the  poet  Wordsworth  once  wrote  to  Miss 
Elliott,  thanking  her  for  the  hymn,  and  saying  that  it  had 
afforded  comfort  to  his  wife  on  her  dying  bed. 

“When  I first  read  it,”  he  states,  “I  had  no  sooner 
finished  than  she  said  very  earnestly,  ‘That  is  the  thing  for 
me.’  At  least  ten  times  that  day  she  asked  me  to  repeat  it, 
and  every  morning,  from  that  day  until  her  death  nearly  two 
months  later,  the  first  thing  she  asked  for  was  her  hymn. 
'Now  my  hymn,  she  would  say,  and  she  would  often  repeat 
it  after  me,  line  for  line,  in  the  day  and  in  the  night.” 

My  journey  abroad  almost  over,  I stood  alone  one  day 
beside  the  grave  of  Frances  Ridley  Havergal. 

Frances  was  the  youngest  child  of  an  English  clergyman. 
She  was  liberally  educated  at  the  best  schools  in  England 
and  Germany.  French,  German,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  were  among  her  accomplishments.  She  was  also 
an  excellent  musician — vocalist,  performer,  and  composer. 
But  over  and  through  all  these  natural  and  acquired  gifts 
and  graces  shone  her  deep  and  attractive  piety.  Her  Bible — 
annotated  and  underlined — was  one  of  the  best  proofs  that 
she  applied  herself  earnestly  to  the  noblest  themes.  Her 
ability  as  a writer  both  of  prose  and  of  poetry,  her  skill  as 
a musician,  all  were  laid  on  the  altar,  and  her  daily  prayer 
seemed  to  be  her  “Consecration  Hymn”; 


“Take  my  life,  and  let  it  be 
Consecrated,  Lord,  to  Thee!” 

Frances  died  of  tuberculosis  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  and 
on  her  tombstone  was  carved  by  her  own  request  the  text, 
1 Jn.  1:7:  “The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin.” 

Miss  Havergal’s  hymn  was  written  in  an  outburst  of  joy 
that  she  had  been  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  certain 
dear  friends.  Her  own  account  of  its  composition  is  as  follows: 

“I  was  a house  guest  for  five  days.  There  were  ten  other 
persons  in  the  house,  some  unconverted  and  long  prayed-for, 
some  converted  but  not  rejoicing  Christians.  I prayed  long 
and  earnestly,  ‘Lord,  give  me  all  in  this  house  for  You.’  And 
He  did.  Before  I left  the  house  every  one  had  received  a 
blessing.  The  last  night  of  my  visit  I was  too  happy  to  sleep, 
and  passed  most  of  the  night  in  praise  and  renewal  of  my 
own  consecration,  and  these  little  couplets  formed  themselves 
and  chimed  in  my  heart,  one  after  another,  till  they  finished 
with  Ever,  only,  all  for  Thee.’  ” 

Coming  back  to  America  on  the  boat  one  dark  and  stormy 
night  I was  reminded  of  Cardinal  Newman  and  his  comforting 
hymn,  “Lead,  Kindly  Light,”  a hymn  that  was  written  from 
a heart  that  had  known  deep  despair  but  had  at  last  found 
its  way  back  to  the  throne  of  God. 

The  cardinal,  full  of  depression  and  dejection  over  the  con- 
dition of  the  English  Church  and  his  concern  for  its  future 
welfare,  journeyed  to  the  south  of  Europe  in  order  that  he 
might  quietly  reflect  on  the  situation  of  affairs  in  his  native 
land.  While  journeying  with  Richard  Hurnell  Froude,  to  pass 
the  time  the  two  friends  began  writing  poems.  These  were 
later  published  in  the  volume  “Lyra  Apostolica.”  Leaving 
his  companion  in  Rome,  the  cardinal  departed  for  Palermo, 
but  was  taken  ill  on  the  journey.  One  day  his  servant  found 
him  sitting  up  in  bed  weeping,  and  asked  him  the  cause  of 
his  grief.  His  only  reply  was:  “I  was  wrong  to  leave.  I have 
work  to  do;  I must  go  back  to  England.”  As  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  travel  he  set  sail  for  Marseilles,  and  it  was  during 
that  voyage  that  he  wrote — from  the  very  depths  of  his 
heart: 

“Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom. 

Lead  Thou  me  on; 

The  night  is  dark,  and  I am  far  from  home; 

Lead  Thou  me  on!  ” 

Singing  these  comforting  words  quietly,  I felt  safe  and 
secure  from  any  storm  of  life,  and  I realized  that  hymnology 
is  the  unity  of  Christ’s  people,  for  here  the  matchless  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  these  and  many  other  hymns  shine  side  by 
side  on  the  pages  of  our  Christian  hymnals;  for  here  all 
differences  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  voice  of  common  praise,  a 
foreshadowing  of  that  coming  life  of  love,  worship,  and  joy. 

Of  these  and  other  gifted  authors  and  writers  the  highest 
tribute  that  cduld  be  paid  to  them  is:  “They  that  be  teachers 
shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars,  forever  and  ever.” 
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For  Discussion 


Tribulation  Till  Judgment 


By  John  F.  Garber 


John  B.  Sheerin,  editor  of  the  Paulist  monthly.  The 
Catholic  World,  said,  “The  recent  riots  have  shown  that  if 
we  attempt  to  subordinate  social  reforms  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  the  inevitable  result  must  be  a ghastly  civil  war. 
Promises  innumerable  have  been  made  to  the  poor  in  our 
cities,  giving  rise  to  a revolution  of  rising  expectations,  but 
now  these  expectations  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  and 
the  frustrations  of  the  poor  have  erupted  in  violence,  es- 
pecially when  their  beloved  leader  was  struck  down.” 

We  have  already  witnessed  the  burning  of  large  segments 
of  our  cities.  More,  much  more  is  promised  for  the  future. 
“Fire  next  time”  is  now  seen  as  a sure  prophecy  of  immi- 
nent destruction.  All  this  will  be  accompanied  by  arson, 
looting,  killing,  and  the  paralyzing  of  whole  cities  and  more. 
The  prospect  for  the  next  years  in  America  and  the  world 
is  for  total  revolution,  civil  war,  destruction,  and  bloodshed 
beyond  all  past  experience  in  history.  With  almost  universal 
self-arming  of  whites  and  blacks  the  stage  is  set  for  such 
carnage  that  the  French  and  Bolshevik  revolutions  will  seem 
tame.  It  would  be  the  height  of  blindness  and  stupidity  to 
say  it  can’t  happen  here — anywhere  in  the  U.S.A. 

Americans  could  repent  and  turn  to  God — but  will  they? 
We  have  forgotten  God,  turned  from  His  holy  commandments, 
and  flouted  His  authority.  Therefore  wrath  is  being  poured 
out  upon  us.  The  world  is  reeling  to  and  fro  like  a drunkard. 
The  transgression  thereof  is  heavy  upon  it.  (Cf.  Isa.  24:20.) 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  will  increase  as  time  goes  on 
until  Jesus  Christ  “shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his 
mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire  . . .”  (2  Thess.  1:7-10);  when 
“the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a thief  in  the  night;  in 
the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a great  noise, 
and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also 
and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up”  (2  Pet. 
3:7-13);  “and  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noe  . . . the  flood 
came,  and  destroyed  them  all.  . . . Even  thus  shall  it  be 
in  the  day  when  the  Son  of  man  is  revealed”  (Lk.  17:26-30). 

Would  it  not  be  most  comforting  to  be  assured  that  before 
total  violence  and  destruction  descend  upon  our  land  we 
Christians  will  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air? 
Will  not  the  Christians  (the  church)  be  raptured  out  of  this 
world  before  the  great  tribulation"  grips  the  earth  like  a 
nightmare?  Are  there  any  promises  in  the  New  Testament 
that  give  assurance  that  before  total  wrath  from  God  is 
poured  out  upon  this  present  world  the  church  will  find 
herself  with  the  Lord?  Cf.  1 Thess.  4. 
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What  Does  Jesus  Say? 

What  are  the  facts?  Let  us  hear  Jesus.  Did  He  promise  an 
easy  life  for  His  disciples?  “Remember  the  word  that  I said 
unto  you,  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord.  If  they 
have  persecuted  me,  they  will  also  persecute  you”  (Jn.  15:20). 
“In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation:  but  be  of  good  cheer; 
I have  overcome  the  world”  (Jn.  16:33).  Jesus  was  a true 
prophet.  The  disciples  were  not  long  in  learning  through 
experience.  From  imprisonment,  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  re- 
sulting in  a great  persecution  against  the  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem, then  to  other  cities,  then  the  Apostle  James  is  killed, 
and  now  Peter  is  imprisoned  again  for  intended  execution. 
Saul,  having  been  converted,  now  also  feels  the  heavy 
hand  of  persecution  and  has  to  escape  from  Damascus.  He 
and  his  colleagues  are  hounded  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia  to 
Iconium,  to  Derbe  and  Lystra  where  he  is  finally  stoned. 
Rising  up  as  from  death  he  and  his  party  returned  to  these 
same  cities  “confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and  ex- 
horting them  to  continue  in  the  faith,  and  that  we  must 
through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God” 
(Acts  14:22).  Recounting  this  experience  later  he  adds,  “All 
that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution” 
(2  Tim.  3:12). 

Expect  Persecution 

The  apostles  taught  that  Christians  must  expect  perse- 
cution, affliction,  tribulation.  In  1 Thess.  3:3,  4,  Paul  says, 
“That  no  man  should  be  moved  by  these  afflictions:  for 
yourselves  know  that  we  are  appointed  thereunto  [part  of 
God’s  will  for  us].  For  verily,  when  we  were  with  you,  we 
told  you  before  that  we  should  suffer  tribulation.  . . .”  The 
Apostle  John  in  Rev.  1:9  designates  himself  as  our  “brother, 
and  companion  in  tribulation,  and  in  the  kingdom  and 
patience  [endurance]  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Seven  times  in 
Revelation  2 and  3 Jesus  Christ  reminds  us  that  our  journey 
in  this  world  is  constantly  beset  with  things  to  be  overcome. 
Only  he  who  overcomes  and  keeps  the  faith  in  Christ  unto 
the  end  of  life  will  realize  the  fulfilling  sevenfold  promises. 
This  spells  perfect  victory.  But  victory  does  not  predicate 
any  escape  from  the  testings  which  are  the  lot  of  all  the 
saints. 

In  Rev.  7:9-17  we  see  the  whole  community  of  the  faith 
from  all  ages  gathered  before  the  throne  and  before  the 
Lamb  clothed  with  white  robes  and  palms  in  their  hands. 
They  worship  God,  saying,  “Amen:  Blessing,  and  glory,  and 
wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  and  honour,  and  power,  and 
might,  be  unto  our  God  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.”  (Verses 
15,  16,  and  17  parallel  perfectly  Rev.  21:3-7.)  The  apostle 
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is  invited  to  speculate  who  this  grand  assembly  is.  He  de- 
clines. Then  the  elder  declares,  “These  are  they  which 
came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes, 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb”  (Rev. 
7:14).  So  we  conclude  that  the  numberless  multitude  pictured 
here  is  the  church  triumphant,  victorious,  caught  up  to  her 
Lord  at  His  coming.  Cf.  1 Thess.  4:13-18. 

The  Great  Tribulation 

The  great  tribulation ° — what  does  this  mean?  Does  it  refer 
to  a supposedly  short  period  of  time  of  say,  3 1/2  years  of 
unparalleled  suffering  to  be  experienced  by  earth  dwellers 
who  are  thought  to  have  been  left  behind  after  the  rapture 
of  the  church,  or  converted  to  Christ  during  the  “seventieth 
week”  (a  supposed  period  of  seven  years  to  follow  immedi- 
ately after  the  church  is  caught  up  to  heaven  of  which  the 
3 1/2  years  is  the  last  half)?  According  to  this  theory, 
therefore,  the  church  should  expect  to  escape  the  great 
tribulation. 

But  does  the  New  Testament  anywhere  promise  the  indi- 
vidual Christian  or  the  church  as  a body  escape  from  tribu- 
lation, even  “the  great  tribulation”?0  We  have  seen  before 
that  only  persecution,  tribulation,  suffering  is  the  promise 
for  Christ’s  faithful.  Nowhere  is  there  the  least  hint  that 
the  generation  living  at  the  time  of  Christ’s  second  coming 
will  be  exempt  from  those  experiences  which  have  been  the 
lot  of  Christians  in  every  generation  of  the  Christian  era. 
1 Thess.  5:9  is  a promise  only  that  Christians  will  not  ex- 
perience the  “wrath”  which  for  the  non-Christian  means 
eternal  destruction.  Cf.  2 Thess.  1:7-10;  2 Pet.  3:7,  10,  12. 
Verse  13  of  2 Peter  3 indicates  the  Christian  can  expect 
out  of  the  cataclysm  (which  is  the  coming  of  Christ)  a new 
heaven  and  a new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 
(See  Rev.  21,  22.)  But  the  ungodly,  the  unbeliever,  can  ex- 
pect out  of  this  same  cataclysm  (which  is  the  coming  of 
Christ)  only  total  destruction,  both  physically  (for  those  living 
then)  and  for  all,  both  living  and  dead,  eternal  damnation. 
(See  and  compare  Mt.  25:36-44;  Lk.  17:26-30;  1 Thess. 
5:1-9;  2 Thess.  1:3-10;  2 Pet.  3:1-18;  Rev.  16:15-21;  19:11-21; 
Mt.  25:31-46;  Jn.  5:28,  29;  Rev.  20:11-15.)  According  to  the 
foregoing  Scriptures  and  1 Tim.  6:14;  4:18;  Tit.  2:13;  1 Pet. 
1:7  the  second  coming  of  Christ  will  be  a cataclysm  or 
denouement  which  includes  the  final  judgment  of  the  living 
and  the  dead.  Out  of  this  total  world  judgment  of  fire  and 
destruction  will  emerge  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth. 
Cf.  2 Pet.  3:7-13;  Rev.  21,22. 

There  are  three  instances  of  N.T.  usage  of  the  adjective 
“great”  as  modifying  tribulation:  Mt.  24:21;  Rev.  2:22;  and 
7:14.  The  Matthew  passage  clearly  has  reference  to  the  time 
of  suffering  for  the  Jews  during  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
culminating  in  A.D.  70.  The  Rev.  2:22  passage  concerns 
that  woman  Jezebel’  and  her  followers  who  were  threatened 
with  dire  judgment  unless  they  repented.  This  leaves  us  with 
Rev.  7:14.  The  RSV  only  of  the  major  versions  translates 
this  phrase  as  “the  great  tribulation.”  Others  translate  it  as 
“the  great  oppression”  (Phillips);  “the  great  ordeal”  (NEB); 
“the  great  persecution”  (TEV),  etc. 


The  Greek  word  thlipsis  (tribulation)  found  in  Rev.  7:14  is 
in  KJV  translated  tribulation  21  times,  affliction  17  times, 
trouble  3 times,  anguish,  persecution,  burdened,  to  be 
afflicted  once  each.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  we  have  in 
this  expression,  “the  great  tribulation,  oppression,  ordeal,  or 
persecution,”  a characterization  of  the  sum  total  of  sufferings 
of  the  people  of  God  through  all  of  Christian  history.  Church 
history  affirms  an  almost  constant  bloody  theater  of  perse- 
cution designated  as  “war  with  the  saints.”  As  a witness  to 
this  fact  we  need  but  remember  apostolic  and  post-apostolic 
times,  the  Crusades,  the  decree  for  “extermination  of  the 
Waldenses  from  the  face  of  the  earth,”  the  Albigenses  suf- 
fering the  same  treatment,  the  Hussites,  the  Anabaptists, 
the  Huguenots.  Other  groups  were  eradicated  or  suppressed. 
Papal  Rome  destroyed  far  greater  numbers  than  pagan 
Rome.  Mohammedans  added  thousands  more  to  the 
martyred  throng.  In  modern  times,  in  Bolshevik  Russia,  in 
Communist  China,  in  Cuba,  and  in  many  other  countries 
Christians  by  the  thousands  have  been  put  to  death  for 
their  faith.  The  tribulation  of  the  saints  during  the  past 
nineteen  centuries  has  totaled  the  staggering  number  of 
almost  200,000,000  who  paid  for  their  faith  by  death.  Fox’s 
Book  of  Martyrs  and  Martyrs  Mirror  paint  the  lurid  picture 
in  unforgettable  scenes. 

The  New  Testament  teaches  that  the  church  is  promised 
tribulation,  persecution,  suffering  throughout  history  until  the 
coming  of  Christ.  Jesus  said,  “I  came  not  to  bring  peace,  but 
a sword”  (Mt.  10:34).  Rev.  6 paints  the  picture  which  has 
become  the  history  of  the  Christian  era  down  to  the  coming 
of  Christ. 

There  is  no  promise  of  escape  from  such  experiences  for 
the  last  generation  living  when  Christ  comes.  The  Christian 
is  promised  grace  and  salvation  only  if  he  remains  “faithful 
unto  death”  and  unto  the  end.  Rev.  2:10,  26;  Heb.  3:6;  14; 
6:11.  Cf.  Rev.  12:11. 

The  day  of  salvation  (2  Cor.  6:2;  Heb.  4:7)  closes  for 
humanity  when  Christ  comes  for  His  saints.  (See  Rev. 
1:3;  22:10;  10:6.)  And  this  event  also  designated  the  “day  of 
the  Lord”  (1  Cor.  5:5;  2 Cor.  1:14;  1 Thess.  5:2;  2 Pet.  3:10), 
the  “day  of  Christ”  (Phil.  1:10;  2:16),  “the  resurrection 
[physical]  of  the  just  and  the  unjust”  (Acts  24:15,  21;  Jn. 
5:28,  29),  “the  judgment  of  the  living  and  the  dead”  (2  Tim. 
4:1;  1 Pet.  4:5)  (cf.  Mt.  25:31-46;  Rev.  20:11-15)  ushers  in 
eternity  with  damnation  for  the  ungodly  and  the  new  heaven 
and  new  earth  for  the  godly. . 

The  coming  of  Christ  with  the  foregoing  stated  events  is 
imminent.  Jesus  reminds  us,  “Therefore  be  ye  also  ready:  for 
in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh” 
(Mt.  24:44).  The  Christian  is  to  be  faithfully  serving  Christ 
and  his  fellowmen,  expecting  no  exemption  from  suffering, 
being  assured  only  of  the  salvation  that  Christ  has  promised 
to  all  the  faithful.  □ 


"The  term  "great  tribulation”  is  used  here  in  accordance  with  the  theory  that  it 
represents  a period  of  unprecedented  suffering  to  be  experienced  by  world  citizens 
left  behind  after  the  church  has  been  raptured  to  be  with  Christ. 
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Therapeutic  Unrest 

By  Johannes  Harder 


Really  the  unrest  which  is  shown  by  our  young  students 
should  not  be  so  irritating  to  us.  In  their  so  vehemently  ex- 
pressed criticism  of  society  there  are  hidden  elements  that 
cannot  be  altogether  new  in  the  history  of  our  brotherhood. 
For  our  fathers  were  by  no  means  so  void  of  insight,  so  im- 
perceptive,  unassuming,  and  artless,  as  we  often  portray 
them. 

For  almost  half  a millennium  we  have  been  blurring  and 
degrading  their  image.  Their  strict  biblicism  was  a renuncia- 
tion of  all  that  the  public  opinion  of  their  day  considered 
normal  and  ideal,  good  and  right.  Their  widely  advertised 
avoidance  of  the  world  differed  radically  from  contempt  for 
the  world.  The  radicalism  of  the  early  Anabaptists  came  out 
in  a call  for  a total  conversion  of  the  world. 

Except  for  Munzer  and  Munster,  their  preaching  was  di- 
rected at  an  inner  change.  Their  often  cited  predecessors, 
the  Balkan  Bogumile,  had  an  articulately  social  concept  for 
a particular  order  in  society.  And  lastly  but  not  least,  the 
Hutterite  Brethren  with  their  communities  which  exist  to 
this  day,  had  a concrete  pattern  for  a fundamentally  differ- 
ent manner  of  human  association. 

Although  in  painfully  endured  opposition  to  church  and 
world,  their  understanding  of  the  gospel  was  a protest  against 
all  petrification  in  both  the  spiritual  and  the  political  spheres. 
And  so  it  continued  as  long  as  they  were  pilgrims  throughout 
the  continent;  they  assisted  in  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
denied  themselves  military  employment,  and  over  and  over 
interceded  in  favor  of  the  individual  and  humanity. 

Different  Presuppositions 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  revolt  of  youth  today  arises 
out  of  very  different  presuppositions.  Members  of  a secular 
world,  these  youngsters  break  out  of  the  universities  and  go 
onto  the  streets;  they  do  not  exhort  or  beg — they  demand 
and  revolt. 

Driven  about  by  their  desire  for  a totally  reconstructed 
society  they  battle  decay  and  retrogression  and  strive  for  a 
different  future.  And  this  is  happening  not  only  here,  but  all 
over  the  world.  They  argue  against  patterns  which  have 
become  lifeless  in  which  they  can  no  longer  feel  at  home. 

Even  though  in  the  superabundance  of  their  youthfulness 
they  often  kick  over  the  wagon  tongue,  we  make  it  too 
easy  for  ourselves  to  belittle  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
explanation  that  it  is  a protracted  adolescence  boiling  over 
in  insolence  and  ruffianism. 

There  is  more  back  of  it  than  this.  This  explosion  is 
ignited  in  opposition  against  a decaying  social  order  and  has 
good  reasons  to  turn  against  the  negligence  of  our  edu- 
cational institutions. 


Translated  from  Der  Mennonit,  Apr.  4,  1968,  by  Howard  Yoder,  Wooster,  Ohio. 


In  so  doing  they  are  not  only  protesting  against  customary 
forms,  but  to  a greater  degree  directly  against  those  customs 
which  are  responsible  for  the  hollowness  of  the  structures  of 
our  public  life.  They  shriek  against  those  who  cannot  come 
to  terms  with  their  own  and  with  our  nation  s past,  and 
forget,  dim,  or  simply  remain  silent  about  our  recent  unholy 
history. 

Wherever  a system  of  military  preparedness  is  supported  by 
ever  new  billions  at  the  cost  of  peaceful  and  cultural  activi- 
ties the  opposition  of  those  directly -affected  should  be  under- 
standable and  even  expected. 

Moreover  there  are  the  longtime  traditional  authoritarian 
demands  of  the  university  hierarchy,  now  in  the  process  of 
dissolution,  which  incite  rebellion.  The  tattered  father-  or 
Lord-idea,  and  the  dictatorship  of  those  holding  endowed 
chairs  have  lost  their  legitimacy  among  the  students  and  the 
mass  of  futureless  assistants.  Autocracy  can  today  mean  only 
dictatorship.  Today’s  youth,  in  the  face  of  the  many  super- 
annuated customs  as  they  still  exist  in  the  army,  church, 
and  university,  have  become  peevish,  and  demonstrate,  in 
uncontrolled  fashion,  their  unconditional  desire  for  change. 

And  why  should  they  not  when  they  have  realized  that 
they  are  the  children  of  fathers  who  have  not  admitted  the 
historical  shame  of  our  people  to  themselves,  and  who 
possibly  still  continue  in  the  beliefs  of  yesterday?  We  have, 
in  the  deepest  sense,  a perplexed  youth,  who  rear  up,  as 
one  often  does  in  a fever,  to  bring  about  the  crisis,  that  is, 
the  pronouncement  of  a collective  judgment.  They  practice, 
even  though  it  remains  unprogrammatic,  a purification  of 
social  malpractice,  because  they  recognize  that  this  unholy 
philosophy  of  success  and  power  still  lives  among  us. 

If  we  would  only  admit  it,  this  generation  has  been  denied 
better  images  and  examples;  why  then  should  they  alone  be 
more  careful  in  the  methods  they  choose  to  employ? 

Repentance,  Not  Reproach 

We  older  ones,  the  representatives  and  responsible  people 
in  the  severely  criticized  “Establishment,  ’ have  had  many 
opportunities  to  become  thoughtful,  instead  of  exercising  a 
brutal  judgment.  It  is  right  for  a religious  community  to  ask 
itself  if  our  lack  of  penitence,  our  indifference,  our  sterile 
(often  pointless)  sermons,  our  legalistic  and  defamatory  atti- 
tudes, are  not  the  soil  on  which  this  seed  sprouts.  Do  we 
have  the  right  to  overload  these  young  people  with  re- 
proaches and  defamation? 

If  earlier  our  own  young  students,  mostly  from  a closed 
agrarian  society,  were  advisedly  warned  about  the  dangers  in 
cities  far  from  and  strange  to  the  congregation,  how  much 
more  intensively  are  they  now  menaced  in  the  middle  of  the 
flood  of  a hectic  overturning  in  every  facet  of  life. 

The  congregation  must  seek  out  and  bring  back  to  their 
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native  home  their  wandering  children.  By  this  I mean:  its 
message  to  the  young  members  must  answer  their  concrete 
questions,  even  if  this  requires  the  bruising  and  the  dis- 
turbing of  long-guarded  customs.  Here  neither  the  retouch- 
ing of  comfortable  Christendom  nor  the  easy  retreat  into  a 
pious  subjectivity  will  be  of  help.  These  young  people  de- 
mand that  for  us  as  for  them  truth  and  reality  meet. 

If  being  a Christian  denotes  a responsibility  to  the  world, 
we  can  neither  prejudge  their  protests  against  poverty  and 
exploitation,  hunger,  misery,  injustice,  and  murder  nor  close 
our  ears  to  the  uproar.  I believe  that  in  our  thinking  and 
in  our  actions,  in  our  attitude  toward  this  difficult  revolt  of 
these  young  people,  the  future  of  ourselves  and  our  brother- 
hood will  finally  be  decided. 

An  astonishingly  large  number  of  leaders  of  our  large 
sister  denominations,  without  having  accepted  the  least  of  our 
Mennonite  perceptions,  see  the  connection  between  the  con- 
gregation' and  young  people,  and  are  pleading  the  case  for 
the  deserted  generation.  They  know  that  these  people  must 
either  become  the  confessors  of  tomorrow  and  the  members 
of  congregations  or  perish  on  the  horizon  of  an  exploding 
world. 

Ideologists  and  party  politicians  may  condemn  them;  for 
us  there  would  seem  to  be  no  more  urgent  task,  in  the  face 
of  their  fervid  shrieking,  than  a renewed  reflection  and  a 
new  readiness  to  declare  that  mercy  applies  to  all  men 
(Luke  2)  and  therefore  we  know  how  to  understand  and 
suffer.  Perhaps  then  the  good  news  of  the  real  liberation 
of  mankind  becomes  somewhat  more  believable.  □ 


Who  Said 

the  Church  in  Russia  Is  Dead? 

Being  too  busy  and  not  having  enough  time  is  one  of  the 
frequent  complaints  of  our  ministers.  If  knowing  that  we  are 
not  the  only  ones  “overworked”  is  a comfort,  then  this  re- 
port from  a Mennonite  minister’s  wife  in  Russia  ought  to 
really  do  it.  She  writes,  “Johannes  was  home  last  night,  the 
first  evening  home  in  three  months.” 

The  other  comfort  is  in  knowing  that  the  kingdom  is  also 
being  built  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  same  letter  Mrs.  B. 
writes: 

“Free  and  without  hindrance,  we  are  able  to  conduct  a 
worship  service,  but  this  is  not  true  everywhere.  On  Sundays 
we  have  three  services:  in  the  morning  in  Russian,  in  the 
afternoon  in  German,  in  the  evening  mixed.  Johannes,  my 
dear  husband,  is  fully  occupied  every  day;  during  the  day  he 
works  for  our  daily  bread  and  in  the  evening  for  the  Lord. 
There  is  much  house  visitation. 

“Our  congregation  has  over  700  souls;  many  are  sick  and 
old  and  they  need  special  attention.  On  the  first  Sunday 
of  every  month  we  celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  recent 
times  many  persons  have  been  converted;  most  of  them  are 
young  people. 


“Johannes  was  home  last  night,  the  first  evening  home 
in  three  months.  The  old  and  sick  are  being  visited  regularly, 
and  besides  that,  there  are  many  other  occasions  of  Christian 
fellowship,  such  as  dedication  of  homes,  celebration  of 
anniversaries,  Bible  studies,  and  the  Saturday  prayer  meet- 
ings.” 

Who  said  the  church  in  Russia  is  dead?  Who  said  it  is  a 
tool  of  the  government?  Who  said  nobody  is  as  busy  as  an 
American  minister?  But  of  course  there  is  a difference.  We 
get  paid  for  it;  in  Russia  they  don’t  even  get  car  mileage. 

Incidentally,  an  elderly  Mennonite  couple  left  Russia  last 
year  and  are  now  serving  as  custodians  of  a Mennonite 
church  in  Germany.  Living  on  the  church  premises  they 
naturally  participate  in  all  the  activities  of  the  congregation. 

The  members  were  surprised  to  hear  them  say,  however, 
that  while  they  have  no  physical  needs  and  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  kindness  of  the  German  Mennonites,  yet  spiritually 
speaking  the  Lord  had  brought  them  into  a desert.  In  Russia, 
they  said,  church  life  had  been  more  intense  and  satisfying. 
— Peter  J.  Dyck,  MCC  Europe-North  Africa  Director.  □ 


My  Prayer 

My  Father, 

Today  I stand 

Where  the  streams 

Of  humanity  seem  to  meet. 

I look  into  the  eyes 
Of  the  faceless  ones, 

Who  are  facing  the  future 
As  sure  as  I. 

And  I tvonder 
If  those  who  hurry  by 
Have  hope — 

Hope  in  You,  O God. 

I wonder  if  they  know 

Of  Your  concern  for  the  multitude, 

For  each  person, 

And  I pray 
That  Your  love 
Might  flow  full  and  free 
Through  me 
To  those  who  pass, 

But  never  really  meet, 

At  the  places  where  the  streams 
Of  humanity  meet. 

Amen. 
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Is  Conscience  a Safe  Guide? 


By  Jacob  Z.  Rittenhouse 


Did  anyone  ever  say  to  you,  “Let  your  conscience  be 
your  guide”?  If  no  one  ever  said  this  to  you  personally, 
I am  sure  you  must  have  heard  it  said  because  this  is  the 
advice  well-meaning  people  often  give  their  friends.  At  least 
this  much  can  be  said  for  this  piece  of  advice:  It  makes  a 
fellow  feel  pretty  good  to  think  that  his  friends  have  enough 
confidence  in  him  to  admonish  him  to  live  by  his  conscience. 

I hope  it  won’t  let  you  down  too  much  if  I tell  you  that 
both  the  advice  and  the  flattery  of  it  may  be  faulty.  Does 
the  fact  that  one  lives  by  his  conscience  automatically  make 
his  actions  right?  Is  conscience  an  infallible  guide?  Is  it 
always  safe  to  follow  one’s  conscience?  Where  in  the  volumes 
men  have  written,  or  where  in  the  Bible  would  you  turn 
to  prove  that  conscience  is  always  a safe  guide  to  follow? 

Not  Infallible 

To  my  knowledge  the  writings  of  men  do  not  prove  that 
conscience  is  an  infallible  guide.  And  the  Bible  nowhere 
attempts  to  establish  conscience  as  an  infallible  guide,  making 
it  safe  to  follow  in  every  case.  Although  many  people  have 
gullibly  adopted  the  idea  that  conscience  is  a safe  guide,  the 
Bible  proves  that  conscience  is  not  always  reliable  or  safe 
to  follow. 

In  2 Cor.  4:2  the  great  Apostle  Paul  says  that  he  re- 
nounced “the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty,  not  walking  in 
craftiness,  nor  handling  the  word  of  God  deceitfully”;  but 
simply  by  declaring  the  truth  openly  he  commended  him- 
self to  every  man’s  conscience.  It  is  quite  evident,  from 
the  Bible  itself,  that  Paul  preached  to  sinners  as  well  as  to 
saints.  This  establishes  the  fact  that  everybody,  the  sinner 
as  well  as  the  Christian,  has  a conscience.  It  also  uproots 
the  deceptive  notion  that  conscience  is  always  a safe  guide. 

Sometimes  people  who  call  themselves  Christians  act  as 
though  they  didn’t  have  a conscience,  much  more  those  who 
are  not  Christians.  For  who  would  admit  that  murder,  theft, 
lying,  gambling,  drunkenness,  adultery,  vandalism,  and 
violence  are  deeds  which  conscience  could  approve  or  permit? 
Yet  this  is  the  way  sinners  live  year  in  and  year  out, 
brazenly  affirming  that  they  have  done  no  evil.  The  fact 
that  everybody  possesses  a conscience,  yet  many  continue 
to  live  in  sin  and  error,  proves  that  conscience  is  liable  to 
err,  and  apt  to  be  deceived. 

Jacob  Z.  Rittenhouse  is  pastor  of  the  Lansdale  Mennonite  Church,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
This  is  the  second  in  a series  on  the  Christian  and  Conscience. 


Also  it  is  clear  in  the  Bible  that  the  people  who  worship 
idols  possess  conscience.  In  some  countries  people  for 
conscience’  sake  sacrifice  their  children  to  idols.  Others,  in 
protest  to  certain  forms  of  government,  for  conscience’  sake, 
deliberately  set  fire  to  their  own  bodies  and  burn  themselves 
to  ashes. 

Idols,  whether  made  of  wood,  stone,  gold,  or  plastic,  as 
well  as  imaginary  gods,  are  lifeless  and  powerless.  They  have 
no  authority  to  make  ethical  claims  upon  our  lives,  and  they 
are  utterly  powerless  to  inflict  punishment  for  wrongdoing. 
Yet  people,  for  conscience’  sake,  religiously  pay  homage  to 
these  nonexisting,  imaginary,  lifeless,  self-devised  objects. 
Such  conduct  also  clearly  points  up  the  fact  that  conscience 
is  not  a safe  guide. 

Writing  about  himself,  the  Apostle  Paul  declared  that  he 
possessed  a conscience  before  he  was  converted  as  well  as 
after  his  conversion.  Listen  to  his  own  testimony:  “Men 
and  brethren,  I have  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before 
God  until  this  day.  ...  I verily  thought  with  myself,  that 
I ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  Which  thing  I also  did  in  Jerusalem:  and  many 
of  the  saints  did  I shut  up  in  prison,  having  received 
authority  from  the  chief  priests;  and  when  they  were  put 
to  death,  I gave  my  voice  against  them.  And  I punished 
them  oft  in  every  synagogue,  and  compelled  them  to 
blaspheme;  and  being  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I 
persecuted  them  even  unto  strange  cities.” 

This  testimony  assures  us  that  conscience  is  not  something 
that  comes  with  conversion;  it  assures  us  that  man  has  a 
conscience  before  he  becomes  a Christian.  In  the  case  of 
Paul,  his  conscience  approved  his  vicious  acts  of  persecution 
and  murder  upon  Christians  while  he  himself  was  living  in 
unbelief.  After  he  became  a Christian,  the  very  same  con- 
science disapproved  these  unchristian  deeds.  There  is  only 
one  logical  conclusion  to  draw  from  this  incident,  and  that  is 
this:  Since  the  very  same  conscience  once  approved  the 
identical  acts  it  later  disapproved,  then  conscience  cannot  of 
itself  be  a safe  guide. 

A Directional  Signal 

Thinking  of  conscience  as  a guide  stimulates  my  mind  to 
reflect  on  the  difference  between  an  animate  and  an  in- 
animate guide.  For  example:  The  difference  between  a per- 
son and  a signpost.  Both  can  give  direction.  Both  can  alert 
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to  danger.  Both  can  point  ahead  to  enjoyment  and  satis- 
faction. But  the  signpost  is  quite  limited,  and  utterly  helpless 
in  taking  those  it  directs  into  an  experience  of  enjoyment 
and  satisfaction. 

In  contrast  to  this  is  the  living  guide  who  takes  those  he 
is  giving  directions  to,  and  by  averting  the  dangers  which 
lurk  along  the  way,  brings  them  into  the  place  of  enjoyment 
and  satisfaction. 

Just  as  a signpost,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  not 
really  a guide,  so  conscience  is  not  a guide,  but  a directional 
signal.  Conscience  really  doesn’t  take  a person  anywhere;  it 
merely  points  out  the  way  one  should  go;  it  merely  alerts  to 
dangers  which  lie  ahead;  it  merely  approves  or  disapproves 
of  anticipated  pursuits  of  life. 

Without  the  aid  of  a person’s  will,  conscience  is  utterly 
helpless  to  accomplish  anything.  Whenever  conscience  speaks, 
its  message  is  directed  to  our  wills.  Conscience  never  decides 
the  course  of  action  you  must  take;  it  decides  whether  the 
course  of  action  you  anticipate  is  right  or  wrong;  it  has  no 
power  to  make  you  do  right  or  to  keep  you  from  doing 
wrong;  it  delivers  its  judgment,  produces  the  accompanying 
emotion,  but  leaves  it  up  to  your  will  to  act  in  the  light  of 
its  verdict.  The  message  conscience  speaks  to  your  will  is 
all  in  vain;  it  will  benefit  you  nothing,  unless  you  will  to 
act  upon  its  advice. 

In  the  profoundest  sense  conscience  is  not  a guide  at  all; 
for  to  function  properly  it  needs  a guide.  It  is  the  very 
nature  of  conscience  to  compare  conduct  with  the  rule  it 
already  knows  to  have  been  established  for  conduct.  It  is 
not  the  work  of  conscience  to  set  up  that  rule  of  conduct; 
it  doesn’t  operate  in  a legislative  capacity;  it  merely  operates 
in  a judicial  capacity,  and  makes  its  decisions  in  light  of  the 
knowledge  it  already  has. 

Conscience  may  be  limited  through  a lack  of  knowledge. 
Because  of  this  it  may  be  handicapped  and  rendered  in- 
efficient as  a guide.  Even  though  conscience  faithfully  re- 
sponds to  the  standard  of  right  which  it  knows,  it  may  at 
the  same  time  be  limited  by  custom,  prejudice,  and  practice. 
These  can  speak  so  loudly  that  they  seem  to  be  the  voice 
of  conscience  itself. 

A djusting  Conscience 

Custom  so  blunted  the  conscience  of  fellow  citizens  in  the 
South  to  the  evils  of  slavery  that  only  after  a long  and 
bitter  struggle  were  the  slaves  set  free.  Now,  a whole 
century  later,  we  see  how  custom  has  blunted  conscience 
in  the  civil  rights  struggle.  Blinded  to  prejudice,  Paul  thought 
he  was  obeying  the  voice  of  conscience  in  persecuting  the 
Christians  of  his  day.  After  his  conversion,  he  bitterly  re- 
pented of  his  murderous  conduct  when  he  saw  the  true 
nature  of  the  actions  to  which  his  conscience  had  conceded. 

Numerous  practices  today,  though  evil  and  detrimental  to 
spiritual  health  and  growth,  have  become  so  popular  that 
the  average  churchgoer  sees  no  wrong  in  them.  The 
consciences  of  many  people  have  conceded  to  immodesty 
in  dress,  immorality  in  practice,  the  acceptance  of  TV  trash 
and  violence,  the  use  of  tobacco  and  intoxicating  liquors. 


When  a thing  becomes  popular,  this  seems  to  make  it 
right  in  the  minds  of  average  Americans.  The  pressures 
from  without  speak  so  loudly  that  they  are  taken  to  be  the 
voice  of  conscience  itself.  Conscience  has  become  the  modern 
scapegoat  for  moral  and  spiritual  degeneracy  in  both  the 
world  and  the  church,  and  is  frequently  quoted  as  the 
reason  for  unjustifiable  change  and  unscriptural  tolerance 
among  us.  Custom,  prejudice,  and  practice  are  all  unsafe 
guides  for  conscience,  and  yet,  to  function  properly,  con- 
science needs  a guide. 

Perhaps  most  people  rely  on  conscience  to  decide  the 
rule  and  pattern  of  life  for  them.  They  actually  live  by 
their  consciences  to  their  own  harm,  because  they  are  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  conscience  is  subject  to  error  and 
deception,  and  that  it  is  often  blunted  by  conditions  around 
them. 

Since  conscience  does  not  formulate  instruction,  but  instead 
needs  instruction,  there  is  only  one  reliable  source  to  which 
we  can  turn,  and  that  is  to  the  Word  of  God.  God’s  Word 
alone  is  our  guide.  It  never  changes.  It  is  not  contaminated 
by  error.  It  is  the  only  safe  guide  for  our  consciences.  Only 
when  regulated  by  the  Word  of  God  is  this  monitor  in  the 
soul  of  man  reliable;  only  then  can  it  adequately  insist  on 
right  doing,  condemn  wrongdoing,  produce  remorse  when 
disobeyed,  and  impart  peace  when  heeded.  □ 

A Fable  of  Two  Birds 

By  Barbara  E.  Shisler 

Outward  appearance  may  misguide. 

As  in  the  peacock’s  situation, 

That  innocent  symbol  of  pride. 

He  bears  the  world’s  denunciation. 

His  head  held  high,  he  struts  about. 

While  flaunting  worldly,  vain  attire. 

Who  knows,  within  his  humble  heart, 

There  glows  a kind  and  loving  fire? 

He  cares  for  neighbor  friends  and  kin, 

Who  cluck  the  scandal  of  his  “sin.’ 

And  nearby  in  a spreading  tree, 

A sparrow  keeps  her  company. 

So  modest,  homely,  plain  is  she. 

How  laureled  her  humility, 

While  underneath  that  brown  facade. 

Pride  in  her  drabness,  is  her  god. 

Her  self-esteem  is  satisfied. 

As  day  by  day  she’s  prophesied 
Damnation  for  her  neighbor’s  pride. 


Be  thankful  you  live  in  a land  where  you  can  say  what 
you  think  without  having  to  think. 
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Helps  from  Hebrews-Part  7 


Therefore  . . . Let  Us  . . . 

By  Ernest  D.  Martin 


One  Weighty  Sentence 

The  meditation  this  week  grows  out  of  one  sentence  from 
the  New  Testament  letter  to  the  Hebrews.  (It  is  in  two 
sentences  in  the  common  English  translations.)  The  writer 
of  the  letter  seems  to  be  the  deepest  thinker  of  the  New 
Testament  writers.  Yet  we  sense  that  his  motives  were  not 
to  show  how  smart  he  was  in  theology,  but  rather  to  lead  us 
to  understand  and  experience  the  intensely  practical  aspects 
of  gospel  truth.  Some  find  in  Heb.  10:19-25  a transition 
from  doctrine  to  application  similar  to  that  found  in  Rom. 
12:1,2. 

We  will  notice  a threefold  appeal  in  the  repeated  phrase, 
“Let  us.  . . The  appeal  rests  on  a twofold  summary  of 
the  emphasis  of  the  first  nine  chapters  of  the  letter,  namely, 
(1)  we  have  the  right  of  open  access  to  God,  and  (2)  we  have 
a great  High  Priest  over  the  household  of  God. 

Two  Christian  Privileges 

The  privilege  of  access  to  God  carries  with  it  an  encour- 
agement to  use  it  boldly.  We  dare  enter  the  presence  of  God 
and  talk  with  Him.  The  way,  and  it  is  a new  way,  is  possible 
because  Jesus  opened  it.  What  Jesus  makes  possible  may  be 
illustrated  like  this.  I think  I can  give  fairly  good  directions 
for  getting  to  the  White  House  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  fact, 
I could  escort  another  person  to  the  doors  of  the  White 
House.  But  when  it  comes  to  getting  an  audience  with  the 
president,  I will  not  be  of  any  help.  Jesus  does  not  simply 
give  directions;  He  ushers  us  into  the  presence  of  God  as 
only  a Son  can  do. 

The  position  of  Christ  as  High  Priest  over  the  household 
of  God  suggests  two  factors  of  importance  to  us.  One  is  that 
He  is  in  a position  of  authority.  His  greatness  increases 
our  privilege.  The  other  factor  is  the  experience  of  fellow- 
ship made  possible  in  the  family  of  God. 

Privilege  is  valueless  unless  it  is  exercised.  A privilege  is 
not  really  a privilege  unless  it  is  used.  If  a family  would 
boast  of  having  their  house  wired  for  electricity  but  still 
tried  to  light  the  rooms  with  candles,  we  would  think  it 
strange.  We  would  wonder  what’s  wrong  with  a person 
who  gets  plumbing  in  his  house  and  talks  about  the  wonder- 
ful privilege  of  taking  a bath  in  a bathtub  but  never  gets 
around  to  using  the  new  convenience.  Talking  about  the 
privileges  that  are  ours  in  Christ  is  senseless  if  we  do  not 
avail  ourselves  of  the  privileges. 


Three  Appropriate  Responses 

Three  times  in  this  passage  we  hear  the  exhortation,  “Let 
us.  . . .”  The  actions  enjoined  are  to  be  experienced  re- 
peatedly. The  Lord  wants  us  to  keep  it  up.  Specifically  we 
are  invited  (1)  to  keep  on  drawing  near,  (2)  to  keep  on 
holding  fast,  and  (3)  to  keep  on  considering  one  another. 

We  cannot  help  noticing  three  words  often  coupled  to- 
gether in  the  New  Testament:  faith,  hope,  and  love.  They 
seem  to  be  an  integral  part  of  a healthy  response  to  the 
gospel  in  our  individual  and  corporate  lives. 

How  shall  we  keep  on  approaching  God?  Sincerity  and 
faith  are  the  keys.  A true  heart  is  one  that  is  not  trying  to 
fool  God.  This  is  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  God  loves  us 
as  we  are  and  not  as  we  pretend  to  be.  Through  faith  we 
may  come  to  the  Father  with  confidence.  Neither  reason  nor 
feeling  can  produce  a steady  confidence.  But  the  naked  faith 
of  reckoning  ourselves  alive  unto  God  can  take  away  our 
hesitancy. 

Why  is  such  access  possible?  As  if  we  needed  further  re- 
assurance, we  are  given  further  reason  for  the  privilege. 
Because  of  the  action  of  the  cross  we  can  come  with  a 
clean  inner  life  and  a clean  outer  life.  The  “clean  hands  ’ 
and  “pure  heart’’  the  psalmist  spoke  of  are  the  result,  not 
of  our  trying  a little  harder,  but  of  Christ’s  cleansing  and 
new  life. 

The  second  appeal  is  to  keep  on  maintaining  an  un- 
wavering profession  of  hope.  Hope  is  a joyful  and  confident 
expectation  of  eternal  salvation.  A cure  for  discouragement 
and  thoughts  of  giving  up  is  found  in  having  our  eyes  on  the 
beyond.  The  basis  for  such  a confident  hope  is  that  “he  is 
faithful  that  promised.’ 

“ My  hope  is  built  on  nothing  less 
Than  Jesus’  blood  and  righteousness.’’ 

That  righteousness  means  that  God  can  be  counted  on  to 
be  absolutely  reliable  and  consistent.  He  keeps  promises. 

However,  we  are  not  to  be  so  absorbed  in  looking  for  the 
realization  of  hope  that  we  fail  to  see  our  brothers  and  our 
responsibility  to  them.  Therefore  the  third  appeal  is  to  keep 
our  attention  fixed  on  each  other.  The  experience  of  fellow- 
ship with  God  must  find  a parallel  in  the  experience  of 
fellowship  within  the  household  of  God.  Christians  who  truly 
know  God  will  not  be  careless  concerning  each  other.  Self- 
centered  Christians  is  a contradiction  of  terms. 
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We  have  all  known  what  it  is  like  to  have  someone 
provoke  us.  But  how  often  have  you  been  provoked  to  love 
and  good  works?  Perhaps  it  means  the  ability  to  build  a 
fire  under  a brother’s  love  and  under  his  capacity  for  fruitful 
action.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  don’t  spend  enough  time  in 
the  presence  of  God  that  we  are  more  inclined  to  get  in 
each  other’s  hair  than  to  incite  good  in  each  other. 

Carelessness  about  getting  together  with  other  Christians 
must  have  been  a problem  already  in  the  first  century. 
There  may  need  to  be  some  reevaluation  of  our  concepts  of 
the  regular  Sunday  morning  services,  but  the  value,  the 
necessity,  of  the  church  gathering  for  worship,  instruction, 
and  fellowship  still  remains.  In  fact,  there  may  be  more  need 
for  that  dimension  of  Christian  experience  now  than  in  some 
of  the  generations  past.  The  church  scattered  in  the  world, 
functioning  as  salt  and  light,  is  important.  But  in  order  to  be 
effective  in  the  world  we  need  to  gather  in  dynamic  fellow- 
ship. In  the  assembled  body  of  faith  the  backward  are 
stimulated,  the  timid  cheered,  the  downhearted  lifted.  The 
Spirit  gives  gifts  to  the  congregation  so  that  mutual  en- 
couragement and  strengthening  can  happen.  Let’s  let  it 
happen. 

A strong  motive  for  entering  into  our  privileges  and  ful- 
filling our  duties  to  each  other  is  the  ever  closer  Day,  the 
Day  of  culmination.  “Privileges  perceived  and  not  practiced 
become  paralysis.  Having  the  right  of  entry,  having  the 
fellowship  of  the  Priest,  let  us  respond,  and  fulfill  our 
responsibilities.  Life  is  to  be  mastered  by  faith,  and  not  by 
doubt;  it  is  to  be  for  evermore  illuminated  by  hope,  and  not 
darkened  by  despair;  and  in  its  activity  love  is  to  be  practiced 
in  fellowship’’  (G.  Campbell  Morgan). 

(To  be  read  with  Heb.  10:19-25).  □ 

Vignette  of  Love  and  Sorrow 

By  J.  Mark  Stauffer 

Let’s  call  them  Jack  and  Jill.  They  were  quite  young  when 
they  married;  they  had  two  children.  I met  Jack  first  when 
he  was  a prisoner;  he  was  going  to  have  to  serve  a two-  or 
three-year  sentence  for  robbing  a number  of  telephone 
booths.  A member  of  the  Gideons  (may  their  tribe  increase), 
distributing  literature  in  the  jail,  had  helped  this  young  man 
find  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Savior.  I was  present  in  the  jail 
when  Jill  responded  to  God’s  love,  while  visiting  her  husband; 
they  were  both  spiritual  babes — wanting  to  follow  Christ, 
but  very  weak  and  undisciplined. 

As  time  went  on,  Jack  went  to  the  state  penitentiary, 
hoping  his  little  wife  would  faithfully  wait  for  him  (one  of 
the  strongest  hopes  of  a husband  prisoner).  She,  partly  in 
spite  and  against  counsel,  married  another  man.  She  soon  dis- 
covered her  mistake,  because  he,  her  second  husband,  was 
imprisoned  for  failure  to  support  a previous  wife.  This  mar- 
riage was  unhappy  and  short-lived. 

In  due  time,  Jack  was  placed  on  probation;  finally,  he  too, 
against  counsel,  married  his  second  wife.  They  lived  in 
Florida  and  stayed  together  for  a couple  of  years;  finally,  his 


second  marriage  landed  on  the  rocks.  After  a time,  Jill  fell 
in  love  with  a third  man  who  is  building  a house  for  her; 
they  are  not  yet  married. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  Dec.  24,  1967,  I happened  to  meet 
Jill  in  the  University  Hospital;  I had  not  seen  her  for  a year 
or  two.  She  wanted  to  talk.  Her  problem  now  was  this: 
Jack  would  like  to  come  back  to  live  with  her  and  the  two 
children,  but  her  third  potential  husband  is  building  a house 
for  her;  what  should  she  do?  Maybe  Jack  and  Jill  could  be 
reunited  in  marriage  now  that  they  are  older  and  have  both 
found  how  heartbreaking  divorce  and  remarriage  can  be. 
Certainly  I could  not  be  sure. 

But  I am  sure  of  one  thing — that  God  still  loves  these  two 
dear  young  prodigals  (were  it  not  for  God’s  matchless  grace, 
my  life  story  might  match  Jack’s).  We  sometimes  lose  patience 
with  troubled  young  people  like  these;  we  become  critical, 
full  of  censor,  and  reject  them.  The  Christian  way  demands 
that  we  see  persons,  broken  as  they  may  be,  for  whom 
Christ  died;  the  Christian  way  may  recapitulate  the  words 
of  Jesus  when  He  declared  to  a soiled,  sinful  woman,  “Nei- 
ther do  I condemn  thee:  go,  and  sin  no  more”  (Jn.  8:11). 

Since  we  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  same  “yesterday,  and 
today,  and  for  ever,”  we  may  be  abundantly  convinced  that 
His  great  loving  heart  is  bleeding  for  the  persons  in  our 
world  who  are  bursting  with  love  and  sorrow.  Blessed  are 
those  who  hear  and  respond  to  Christ's  loving  invitation, 
“Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I will  give  you  rest”  (Mt.  11:28).  But  Christ  is  at  the 
Father’s  right  hand — we  are  His  heralds.  Can  we  be  heard? 

Dear  loving  Father,  we  bring  to  Thee  all  those  whose  lives 
are  shattered  by  broken  vows,  foreign  love,  and  guilt-laden 
hearts.  Heal  and  forgive  those  who  turn  to  Thee  in  their 
serious,  searching,  desperate  moments.  Through  Jesus  Christ, 
the  sinner’s  Friend,  Amen.  Q 

Who's  Running? 

Malcolm  Boyd  has  written  a little  verse  in  his  book  of  the 
same  title,  entitled,  “Are  You  Running  with  Me,  Jesus?” 
As  I think  of  this  idea,  I see  myself  eagerly  outlining  my 
day,  rushing  into,  my  work,  and,  suddenly  out  of  breath, 
remembering  that  I forgot  to  take  the  Lord  along.  Looking 
back  over  my  shoulder  I hurriedly  inquire,  “Are  You  running 
with  me,  Jesus?” 

Somehow  I like  the  concept  better,  which  is  found  in  the 
hymn,  “O  Master,  Let  Me  Walk  with  Thee.”  While  I have 
no  objection  to  running,  I’d  like  to  let  Christ  set  the  pace. 
This  requires  a moment  of  waiting  on  Him  to  start  the  race 
of  the  day. 

For,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  says, 

“But  they  who  wait  for  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength, 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  like  eagles, 
they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary, 
they  shall  walk  and  not  faint.” 

—Is.  40:31  (RSV). 

— Helen  Good  Brenneman. 
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Items  and  Comments 


This  is  the  tragic  situation  facing  Biafra, 
according  to  UNICEF. 

— Merely  to  feed  Biafra's  children  and  its 
pregnant  women  and  nursing  mothers  would 
require  shipments  totaling  1,000  metric  tons 
of  food  daily. 

— More  than  10  million  of  the  14  million 
inhabitants  of  the  secessionist  state  face 
starvation  or  malnutrition. 

— More  than  two  thirds  of  the  people  now 
go  hungry  and  even  if  Nigerian-Biafran 
blockades  were  lifted  it  would  be  weeks,  in 
some  areas,  before  food  could  reach  them. 

— There  is  no  sign  of  a Nigeria-Biafra 
agreement  permitting  food  shipments  by 
officials  and  humanitarian  agencies,  but  the 
UN  is  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  an 
agreement  will  be  reached.  Meanwhile, 
UNESCO  is  rounding  up  foodstuff  and 
medicines  and  arranging  for  surface  and  air 
transport. 

According  to  UNICEF,  of  the  10  million 
now  facing  malnutrition  or  starvation  in 
Biafra: 

— Two  million  are  children  under  the 
age  of  4. 

— 2,500,000  are  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  14. 

— One  million  are  pregnant  women  or 
nursing  mothers. 

o o o 

Georgia  Methodists  plan  to  erect  a 
$50,000  statue  of  John  Wesley  in  Savannah’s 
Reynolds  Square.  The  statue,  the  city’s  first 
to  honor  a religious  leader,  will  portray  a 
33-vear-old  Wesley  rather  than  the  tradi- 
tional version.  This  was  his  age  when  he 
served  in  Savannah  in  1736. 

o o o 

Fragments  of  a skeleton  discovered  in 
Seattle  are  11,000  to  13,000  years  old,  ac- 
cording to  scientists  at  Washington  State 
University. 

They  said  the  bones  were  the  oldest  hu- 
man remains  in  the  western  hemisphere  and 
theorized  that  the  victim  died  at  the  hands 
of  cannibals  because  the  long  bones  were 
split  laterally  so  that  the  marrow  could  be 
removed. 

The  find  came  to  light  15  miles  south  of 
Washtucna,  Wash.,  at  an  archaeological  site 
about  to  be  flooded  by  waters  of  the  Lower 
Monumental  Reservoir. 

Unearthed  so  far  have  been  a skull, 
pieces  of  rib,  wrist  bones,  vertebrae,  and 
part  of  a femur,  the  long  bone  extending 
from  the  hip  to  the  knee.  All  were  found 
within  a four-inch  layer  which  was  once  at 
the  surface  of  the  Palouse  River  flood  plain. 

o o o 

Officials  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation, 
reporting  on  a visit  in  Latvia  and  Estonia, 
said  that  Lutheran  churches  are  showing 
signs  of  vitality  and  growth  in  those  Soviet- 
controlled  lands. 

The  Reverend  Carl  H.  Mau,  LWF  associ- 


ate general  secretary,  and  Dr.  Paul  Hansen, 
secretary  for  minority  churches,  made  offi- 
cial visits  at  the  invitation  of  Estonian  and 
Latvian  Lutherans. 

They  both  commented  on  progress  being 
made,  especially  in  Estonia,  to  involve  young 
men  in  the  ministerial  training.  Congrega- 
tions in  both  areas,  they  said,  are  made  up 
largely  of  older  people  but  youth  attend- 
ance seemed  larger  than  in  recent  years. 

The  trip  marked  the  third  LWF  visitation 
in  four  years.  It  had  hoped  that  the  LWF 
officials  could  also  go  to  Lithuania,  Siberia, 
and  Kazakhstan.  This  proved  impossible. 

o o o 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  nearly 

800.000  U.S.  citizens  have  been  killed  by 
privately  owned  guns,  as  compared  to 
630,768  Americans  killed  in  all  the  nation’s 
wars,  according  to  an  article  in  Time  maga- 
zine for  June  21. 

The  U.S.  suffered  more  than  20,000  gun 
fatalities  last  year,  including  7,000  murders 
and  homicides,  3,000  accidental  deaths,  and 

10.000  suicides.  Another  100,000  were 
wounded  by  gunfire. 

In  1962  there  were  29  murders  by  gun- 
fire in  all  of  England  and  Wales  (with  one- 
fourth  the  U.S.  population),  and  4,954  in  the 
U.S. 

Out  of  400,000  criminals  arrested  in 
England  and  Wales  over  a recent  three-year 
period,  only  159  were  carrying  guns. 

© o o 

Elkhart  County,  Indiana,  is  overchurched 
according  to  a report  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  County  Council  of 
Churches.  The  report  showed  the  county 
has  a church  for  every  216  people.  Since 
less  than  half  the  people  in  the  county  be- 
long to  any  church,  the  Council  of  Churches 
said  it  feels  no  new  churches  should  be  es- 
tablished around  Elkhart  in  the  next  five 
years. 

o o o 

Britain’s  700,000  Methodists  will  give  one 
day’s  income  on  Good  Friday  next  year  for 
world  poverty  projects. 

The  decision  was  made  at  the  annual  con- 
ference, attended  by  686  ministers  and  lay 
representatives. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  the 
day’s  income  which  Methodists  are  now 
pledged  to  give  will  be  over  and  above 
all  other  gifts  to  world  mission  and  service. 

Another  resolution  directed  the  Joint  Over- 
seas Christian  Citizenship  Committee  to 
consider  how  Methodism’s  present  contribu- 
tion to  the  relief  of  world  poverty  can  be 

increased  by  at  least  5 percent  before  1970. 

© © © 

As  President  Johnson  was  making  a 
forceful  plea  to  Congress  to  pass  legisla- 
tion which  would  require  licensing  of  all 
firearms,  figures  released  by  the  FBI  for 


January-March  1968  indicated  the  crime 
rate  rose  17  percent  over  the  comparable 
period  in  the  previous  year. 

Crimes  involving  guns  increased  at  least 
25  percent. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  crime 
was  up  17  percent  in  cities  having  100,000 
or  more  population;  16  percent  in  suburban 
areas;  and  10  percent  in  rural  areas. 

Armed  robbery  was  up  26  percent  while 
aggravated  assault  with  a firearm  was  up  by 
23  percent. 

O O o 

Pope  Paul  VI  announced  at  his  general 
audience  in  Vatican  City  that  he  believes 
that  some  ancient  bones  discovered  in  a 
crypt  under  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  are 
true  relics  of  St.  Peter. 

Discussing  the  nineteenth  centennial  of 
the  martyrdom  of  SS  Peter  and  Paul,  the 
pope  hailed  the  former  as  the  “founda- 
tion” and  the  latter  as  the  “architect”  and 
“constructor”  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Together,  he  said,  the  two  saints  “started 
the  hierarchical  tradition  of  the  church  in 
Rome.”  He  urged  Romans  to  bear  in  mind 
that  “it  is  to  these  two  saints  that  we  owe 
the  origin  of  religious  life.” 

Archaeological  research  on  the  reputed 
tomb  of  St.  Peter,  below  the  Vatican  basil- 
ica named  in  his  honor,  has  been  under  way 
for  a quarter  century.  A modest  tomb,  dis- 
covered under  the  basilica  in  1949,  contained 
remnants  of  a human  skeleton.  In  1950, 
Pope  Pius  XII  said  it  was  "impossible  to 
prove  with  certainty”  that  these  bones  “be- 
longed to  the  body  of  the  apostle.” 

Now,  in  the  light  of  further  research. 
Pope  Paul  reported,  the  question  of  Pope 
Pius,  “Has  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  been 
found?”  can  be  answered. 

“The  work  of  excavation  and  subsequent 
studies  answer  clearly  in  the  affirmative,” 
Pope  Paul  said.  “The  tomb  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles  has  been  found.” 

© o « 

Support  for  “much  stronger”  federal  and 
state  firearms  legislation  and  a call  for  “ulti- 
mate total  disarmament”  of  U.S.  citizens 
was  issued  at  Ocean  Grove,  N.J.,  by  the 
administrative  body  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren. 

Citing  the  great  numbers  of  gun  sales 
and  deaths,  the  denomination’s  General 
Brotherhood  Board  stated: 

“As  a church  which  has  long  advocated 
disarmament  in  international  affairs  we  now 
declare  that  it  is  also  time  for  arms  control 
in  domestic  life.” 

Studies  by  the  FBI,  the  Brotherhood 
Board  said,  show  that  states  with  gun  con- 
trols have  a “substantially”  lower  percent- 
age of  gun  murders  than  those  states  with 
minimal  or  no  controls. 

“The  degree  of  violence  in  this  country,” 
the  statement  read,  “is  directly  related  to 
the  abundance  of  bullet  weapons.” 
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Conflict  in  Asia 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  executive 
secretary  William  T.  Snyder  presented  the 
following  brief  during  the  thirty-eighth 
triennial  session  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  held  at  Estes  Park,  Colo., 
July  13-20. 

During  the  Tet  offensive  in  Vietnam  last 
February  while  several  of  us  were  in  Saigon, 
I reflected  on  the  problems  of  Asia  and  her 
prospects  for  the  future.  Asia  is  a large  area 
of  the  world,  beginning  with  the  Middle 
East — more  correctly  referred  to  as  West- 
ern Asia — and  extending  all  the  way  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

It  is  an  area  about  which  most  Ameri- 
cans know  relatively  little,  but  it  has  been 
receiving  more  attention  because  of  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  Vietnam  in  the  longest 
war  in  American  history. 

There  will  be  many  changes  in  Asia  with- 
in the  next  ten  years,  and  the  major  ques- 
tion is  whether  these  will  occur  peacefully 
or  violently.  Let’s  examine  some  of  the  fac- 
tors causing  conflict,  followed  by  some 
thoughts  on  how  we  might  respond. 

A major  development  in  the  past  25 
years  is  the  end  of  colonialism  and  the  re- 
birth of  Asian  countries  with  a strong  sense 
of  nationalism  coupled  to  much  conflict  with- 
in and  across  their  borders.  Nationalism 
being  one  of  the  strongest  forces  has  even 
affected  the  Christian  churches,  especially 
North  American  and  European  missionary 
efforts.  The  Christian  church  despite  its 
beginnings  in  Western  Asia  has  been  largely 
considered  a “potted  plant”  imported  from 
the  West.  Every  Christian  endeavor  in 
Asia  today  encounters  this  reality. 

Another  factor  in  Asia  today  is  the 
presence  of  hunger  and  overpopulation,  one 
writer  calling  it  the  “food  and  mouth  gap.” 
Any  visitor  in  Indonesia,  India,  or  China — 
the  most  pivotal  countries  of  Asia — is  soon 
aware  that  food  shortages  and  exploding 
populations  are  the  most  important  concerns 
for  political  leaders  on  both  national  and 
local  levels.  Gunnar  Myrdal  in  his  three- 
volume  work,  Asian  Drama,  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Poverty  of  Nations,  paints  a bleak  pic- 
ture and  sees  no  hope  for  Asia  as  long  as 
the  population  doubles  every  40  years. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  agricul- 
ture within  the  past  five  years,  particularly 
in  India,  but  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
But  these  steady  advances  are  largely 
negated  with  the  rise  in  number  of  births. 
The  present  conflict  within  China,  not  well 
understood  by  us  in  the  West,  is  largely  a 
problem  of  food  and  population.  Establish- 


ing a balance  between  population  and  pro- 
duction is  a must  for  peace  in  Asia. 

An  additional  factor  causing  unrest  in 
Asia  today,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world, 
is  the  Vietnam  war.  A series  of  blunders, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  were  caused  by  mis- 
understanding the  Asian  situation,  carried 
the  United  States  into  an  undeclared  and 
unconstitutional  war  whose  reverberations 
are  being  felt  within  the  structure  of  Amer- 
ican society  and  around  the  world. 

Vietnam  Christian  Service  workers  groan 
as  they  see  Vietnam  being  shattered  by 
the  National  Liberation  Front  and  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  one 
side  and  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  United  States  on  the  other. 
The  most  pressing  problem  for  statesmen  at 
this  moment  is  resolving  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. The  Vietnam  war  is  also  testing  the 
Christian  church  in  North  America  by  ask- 
ing whether  its  own  leaning  toward  nation- 
alism is  above  its  Lord’s  teachings. 

Where  do  we  go  as  Christians  in  confront- 
ing the  challenge  of  these  millions  of  people 
for  whom  Christ  died  and  who  hunger  both 
for  bread  and  for  a better  life  that  is  with- 
in the  realm  of  possibility?  I am  thankful 
that  we  have  not  passed  by  on  the  other 
side  and  that  there  is  an  increasing  interest 
in  Asia.  But  we  have  only  begun,  and  I be- 
lieve that  we  must  strengthen  our  efforts. 
I suggest  several  emphases  that  should  be 
made: 

First,  let  us  adopt  the  role  of  servants 
and  work  with  Asian  people  as  a whole  and 
with  Asian  Christians  specifically  toward 
realization  of  goals  that  they’ve  set  for 
themselves.  Their  cry  for  increased  food 
production  and  help  in  teaching  their  peo- 
ple sound  principles  of  population  control 
should  bring  from  us  a stronger  response 
than  we  have  made  thus  far.  The  servant 
role  would  also  suggest  that  we  attempt 
to  appreciate  their  customs  and  cultures 
rather  than  attempt  to  remake  them  in 
another  image.  I believe  that  a generation 
of  North  American  young  people  trained 
in  education,  agriculture,  medicine,  technical 
skills,  and  other  services  will  respond  to  the 
needs  of  these  countries. 

Second,  let  us  recognize  that  change  must 
come  from  their  own  people  and  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  for  them  that  they  do 
not  want  for  themselves.  I believe  this  will 
apply  on  the  national  scale  as  well  as  in 
the  church  and  its  work.  It  will  not  be  easy, 
but  there  is  no  other  alternative. 

Third,  let  us  recognize  that  the  problems 


of  Asia  are  not  new — it  is  only  the  magni-> 
tude  that  is  different.  Giving  a man  the 
knowledge  and  skills  to  raise  his  own  bread 
is  just  as  scriptural  as  distributing  bread 
to  the  hungry.  If  these  acts  of  mercy  in 
development  grow  out  of  our  Christian 
commitment,  the  church  will  have  many 
opportunities  to  call  men  to  Christ.  A 
realistic  appraisal  for  the  next  decade  is 
that  our  ministry  in  Asia  will  be  in  situa- 
tions of  intense  conflict  in  which  we  must 
be  increasingly  flexible  and  responsive  to 
the  Asian  Christian  churches. 

— William  T.  Snyder 

Treasurer  Notes 
Financial  State 

The  question  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions staff  members  in  Elkhart  are  asked 
most  often  these  days  is,  “How  are  you  do- 
ing on  contributions?”  On  Aug.  7 treasurer 
David  C.  Leatherman  told  them  that  con- 
tributions from  Apr.  1 (the  beginning  of  the 
new  fiscal  year)  through  July  31  were  run- 
ning ahead  of  the  same  period  last  year  by 
$24,000. 

Further  questioning  revealed,  however, 
that  the  1967  experience  showed  a $300 
drop  from  that  same  period  in  1966.  Some 
staff  persons  thought  the  increase  ought  to 
be  considered  over  both  years. 

Still  others  thought  a more  meaningful 
comparison  might  be  made  between  what 
was  needed  for  that  four-month  period  and 
actual  contributions.  That  comparison  would 
reflect  $645,000  needed  and  $482,000  re- 
ceived in  contributions. 

Leroy  Yoder,  newly  appointed  controller, 
said  that  disbursements  for  the  first  four 
months  of  this  fiscal  year  are  down  $16,000 
from  last  year.  Yoder  also  noted  that  con- 
tributions during  this  season  of  the  year  al- 
ways run  behind  expenditures. 

Bridgebuilding  Group 
Visits  Akron 

On  Tuesday,  July  30,  three  international 
groups  met  at  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee headquarters,  Akron,  Pa.  They  were 
the  Bienenberg  Choir  from  Switzerland,  the 
1968-69  trainee  group,  and  the  Project 
Bridgebuilding  student  tour  group  from 
Japan. 

The  Bienenberg  Choir  began  its  tour 
July  28  and  will  conclude  Sept.  23,  leaving 
for  Switzerland  the  next  day.  The  trainees 
will  spend  one  year  here  while  the  Japan- 
ese group  will  return  to  Tokyo  on  Aug.  26. 

The  25  Japanese  young  people,  accom- 
panied by  their  leader  Dr.  Gan  Sakakibara 
and  his  wife,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on 
July  2.  From  July  3 to  10  they  visited 
Yosemite  National  Park,  the  Grand  Canyon, 
and  Hillsboro  and  Newton,  Kan.  From  July 
10  to  24  they  were  guests  in  homes  at 
Goshen,  Ind. 
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Following  this  home-stay,  they  visited 
Detroit,  Niagara  Falls,  MCC  headquarters, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Chicago,  South  Dakota, 
and  Seattle.  Ffrom  Aug.  20  to  26  they  will 
be  guests  in  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  homes  in  the  Reedley  and  Upland, 
Calif.,  areas. 

Project  Bridgebuilding  is  an  idea  origi- 
nated by  Orie  O.  Miller.  Four  years  ago, 
through  the  efforts  of  MCC  worker  Norman 
Wingert,  the  idea  became  a reality.  Al- 
though MCC  is  the  : 'risoring  agency,  all 

"Nation  of  All  Races"  to 
Students  in  September 

A young,  English-speaking  nation  particu- 
larly proud  that  it  has  made  one  people 
from  all  races  will  welcome  the  first  contin- 
gent of  Goshen  College  students  for  the 
Study-Service  Term  abroad. 

Independent  since  1962,  Jamaica,  about 
1,500  air  miles  south  of  New  York  City, 
has  been  described  as  “a  culture  where  the 
Negro  race  is  fully  accepted  and  its  African 
culture  and  heritage  fully  appreciated  in  a 
way  that  has  not  yet  been  possible  in  the 
United  States.’’ 

Making  that  statement  was  Henry  D. 
Weaver,  Jr.,  chairman  of  Goshen  College’s 
division  of  international  education.  Early 
this  summer  he  and  S.  A.  Yoder  visited 
Jamaica  to  arrange  for  the  study,  service, 
and  living  arrangements  of  the  18  students 
who  will  arrive  on  Sept.  14. 

The  first  four  weeks  of  the  14-week 
term  the  students  will  study  intensively  the 
culture  of  Jamaica.  A study  of  its  religions 
will  include  the  beliefs  of  the  native  Arawak 
Indians  and  the  contributions  of  Christianity 
and  the  part  its  leaders  played  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  1833.  Geology  and  geog- 
raphy will  include  study  of  the  rich  deposits 
of  bauxite  and  the  crops  of  sugarcane,  ba- 
nanas, ginger,  cocoa,  and  coffee.  Other 
studies  will  focus  on  its  politics,  history, 
international  relations,  and  plant  and  animal 
life. 

Three  of  the  island’s  most  valuable  re- 
sources for  study  will  be  available.  The 
University  of  the  West  Indies,  seven  miles 
from  Kingston,  is  the  outstanding  institution 
of  the  Caribbean  area  and  has  graduate 
as  well  as  undergraduate  programs.  First 
rate  in  every  respect  and  with  an  excellent 
library,  the  school  has  close  ties  with  Eng- 
land’s University  of  London  which  sends 
examiners  to  test  its  degree  candidates.  Pro- 
fessors of  the  University  of  the  West  Indies 
will  lecture  to  GC’s  students. 

Home  base  for  studies  will  be  Mico  Col- 
lege, a four-year  coeducational  college  in 
downtown  Kingston  set  up  in  1835  by  an 
English  trust  to  educate  children  of  liberated 
slaves.  Dr.  G.  H.  Owen,  chief  officer  of 
Mico,  who  received  part  of  his  education 
at  Harvard,  gave  Profs.  Yoder  and  Weaver 


arrangements  are  made  by  local  women’s 
groups.  The  students  themselves  pay  their 
travel,  hotel,  food,  and  sight-seeing  expens- 
es. Their  stay  in  homes,  however,  is  free. 

Dr.  Sakakibara,  who  operates  the  Tokyo 
English  Center,  feels  that  learning  the  Eng- 
lish language  for  his  people  is  one  of  the 
keys  to  international  understanding.  He  al- 
so expressed  the  feeling  that  Americans 
also  should  learn  the  Japanese  language  to 
better  understand  “the  heart  of  the  Japan- 
ese.” 


Welcome  GC 


a strong  welcome  last  month.  His  college 
will  provide  classroom  space  for  lectures  as 
well  as  its  library  and  other  educational 
facilities. 

The  third  resource  for  study  will  be  the 
privately  operated  Institute  of  Jamaica  with 
its  rich  repositories  of  artifacts,  art  collec- 
tions, and  rare  books  on  the  island  and 
Caribbean  affairs.  It  compares  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  of  the  United  States.  A 
number  of  experts  at  the  institute  have 
been  asked  to  be  lecturers. 

Seven  Weeks  of  Service 

The  unique  part  of  the  term  abroad  in- 
cludes half  time — seven  weeks — in  service  to 
help  solve  some  of  the  nation’s  problems. 

A government  ministry,  known  as  Youth 
and  Community  Development  and  operated 
along  the  same  lines  as  U.S.’s  VISTA,  has 
invited  GC  students  to  assist  its  workers  in 
recreation  programs  (“get  children  off  the 
streets  for  tutoring,  crafts,  and  sports 
activities”)  and  community  development 
(“help  the  people  in  small  towns  solve  their 
local  problems”). 

Another  possibility  for  students  will  be  to 
assist  U.S.  Peace  Corps  workers  on  the 
island. 


Mrs.  H.  R.  Ballvsingh,  executive  secretary  of 
Jamaica’s  Council  of  Voluntary  Social  Services, 
discusses  with  S.  A.  Yoder  (center),  Goshen 
College  faculty  leader  for  the  students  in 
Jamaica,  and  Henry  D.  Weaver,  Jr.,  GC’s  di- 
rector of  international  education,  the  many 
service  opportunities  available  to  students  on 
the  island. 


After  the  seven  weeks  of  service,  the 
final  three  weeks  each  student  will  devote 
to  an  individual  project  centering  in  some 
special  aspect  of  the  island,  such  as  its 
natural  resources,  sociology,  history,  or 
religion. 

Units  in  Six  Nations 

In  January,  beginning  with  the  winter 
trimester,  a second  group  of  students  will 
arrive  in  Jamaica.  That  group,  as  well  as 
the  one  set  to  arrive  in  late  April,  for  the 
spring  trimester,  will  number  23. 

It  is  during  the  winter  trimester  that 
tourists  from  the  North  flock  to  Jamaica. 
Known  for  its  idyllic  70-  to  80-degree  cli- 
mate, December  through  March,  Jamaica 
has  capitalized  on  its  resort  attractions  and 
has  experienced  a considerable  building 
boom  during  the  last  12  years. 

Besides  Jamaica,  Study-Service  terms  will 
begin  operation  in  September  in  Costa 
Rica,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Daniel  Hess,  and  in  Guadeloupe,  under 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Smucker.  Both 
families  are  now  on  location. 

Beginning  in  January,  Study-Service 
terms  will  be  launched  in  Honduras,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Clair 
^mstutz,  and  in  Nicaragua,  under  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marion  Wenger. 

In  April  the  sixth  unit  will  open;  that 
one  is  set  for  Haiti  and  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arlin  Hunsberger. 
College  credit  is  given  for  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  term  abroad;  cost  of  the  term 
abroad  is  no  greater  than  a trimester  in 
residence  on  campus. 


Trainees  Come,  Trainees  Go 

The  S.S.  Aurelia  docked  in  New  York 
on  July  29.  Twenty  of  the  disembarking 
passengers  were  members  of  the  1968-69 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  trainee 
group.  In  addition  to  the  20  traveling  by 
ship,  four  South  Americans  and  three 
Indian  trainees  arrived  by  plane.  On  July 
30,  the  Aurelia  left  port  for  Europe.  Twen- 
ty-three of  the  passengers  on  this  return 
trip  had  concluded  a year  in  America  under 
MCC’s  trainee  program. 

Both  groups,  although  one  was  going 
home  and  one  was  arriving  in  a new  land, 
were  experiencing  similar  feelings — anxiety, 
homesickness,  and  uncertainty.  Those  who 
had  been  in  America  for  a year  found  it 
difficult  to  leave  the  friends  they  had 
made.  Many  were  not  sure  just  what  they 
would  be  doing  when  they  returned  home. 

Those  who  were  arriving  in  America 
were  coming  to  an  unfamiliar  land  where 
they  knew  no  one.  Some  could  apeak  Eng- 
lish well;  others  very  little.  They  would  be 
working  in  hospitals,  children’s  homes,  on 
farms,  and  in  homes  they  had  never  seen 
before. 

The  1968-69  trainee  group  represents 
Switzerland,  Uruguay,  India,  Colombia, 
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the  Netherlands,  France,  Germany,  England, 
Paraguay,  and  Korea.  This  is  the  first  time 
a young  person  from  England  has  partici- 
pated in  the  program.  Another  first  is  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hans-Jurgen  Kaschade,  the  first 


married  trainee  couple  in  the  program. 

For  the  first  six  months,  the  trainees  will 
be  making  their  homes  in  designated  states, 
after  which  the  majority  are  reassigned  for 
another  six  months. 


Summer  Volunteers  Number  68 


Sixty-eight  summer  volunteers  began  as- 
signments in  June  or  early  July  at  22  differ- 
ent locations  with  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  according  to  a report  from  short- 
term director  Ken  Smith. 

Viola  Chupp,  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
student  from  Nappanee,  Ind.,  and  Eileen 
Yoder,  a Hesston  College  student,  are  serv- 
ing alongside  the  Portland,  Ore.,  VS  unit 
in  an  interracial  area.  These  two  girls  are 
helping  the  unit  expand  their  outreach  to 
community  children  who  have  many  hours 
of  free  time  during  the  summer.  They  have 
acted  as  Bible  school  teachers,  provided 
story  hours,  and  have  taken  a number  of 
children  on  camping  trips. 

Laura  Sue  Kennell,  Goshen  College 
student  from  Roanoke,  111.,  is  involved  with 
the  Mennonite  House  of  Friendship,  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  serving  under  the  leadership  of  pastor 
John  I.  Smucker.  One  of  Miss  Kennell’s 
responsibilities  is  to  study  sociological  and 
economical  problems  existing  in  the  East 
Tremont  area  which  is  composed  of  several 
ethnic  groups.  While  making  as  many  com- 
munity contacts  as  possible,  she  will  attempt 
to  build  bridges  of  understanding  between 
community  people  and  the  House  of  Friend- 
ship. 

At  the  close  of  summer  Miss  Kennell  will 
report  her  findings  to  the  local  church  and 
other  interested  organizations.  Ken  Smith 
indicated  his  excitement  with  this  kind  of 
involvement  from  a summer  volunteer  be- 
cause of  the  kinds  of  pertinent  data  which 
may  be  gleaned  from  such  a community. 

Nine  volunteers  serve  as  camp  counselors, 
cooks,  and  clerk  in  the  Young  Citizens 
program  sponsored  by  Rocky  Mountain 
Mennonite  Camp  in  Divide,  Colo.  YCC  is  a 
series  of  camping  programs  18  days  in 
length  especially  designed  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children  referred  by  social  workers 
and  welfare  departments. 

One  camp  counselor  noted  that  often 
one  does  not  see  much  change  take  place 
in  the  campers’  attitudes  until  the  last  few 
days.  Occasionally  a child  through  his  new 
environment  makes  noticeable  changes  by 
showing  that  he  is  able  to  accept  himself, 
his  peers,  parents,  and  possibly  even  ac- 
quire an  understanding  of  God. 

Don  and  Ruth  Slabaugh,  both  graduates 
of  Goshen  College,  have  been  serving  as 
host  and  hostess  at  Barr  Camp  located  half- 
way up  Pikes  Peak.  The  couple  provides 
lodging  for  persons  accepting  the  challenge 
of  hiking  all  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  peak. 
At  Barr  Camp  one  does  not  have  all  the 
modern  conveniences  such  as  electricity, 


grocery  stores,  or  even  a telephone.  The 
Slabaughs  have  a unique  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  love  and  kindness  to  weary 
travelers. 

This  summer  four  persons  participated  in 
a Minnesota-North  Dakota-Illinois-Indiana 
Bible  school  caravan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Hochstetler  of  Goshen,  Ind.;  Mirian  Egli, 
Kalona,  Iowa;  and  Mary  Fredenburg  of 
White  Cloud,  Mich.,  taught  Bible  school  at 
these  four  locations.  Two  of  the  locations 
were  in  more  sparsely  settled  communities, 
while  at  Lawndale  Mennonite  Church  in 
Chicago  the  volunteers  had  opportunity  to 
teach  Spanish  children  and  black  children 
in  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Middle-aged  and  senior  couples  are  per- 
forming significant  tasks  at  various  locations 
this  summer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hoover 
of  Goshen,  Ind.,  are  helping  with  general 
maintenance  work  at  Open  Door  Children’s 
Home,  Hazard,  Ky.  Clarence  and  Delilah 
Yoder,  Midland,  Mich.,  are  serving  as  camp 
custodian  and  cook  at  Ozark  Mennonite 
Camp,  Ark. 

Summer  volunteers  are  again  making 
good  contributions  in  some  of  our  larger 
cities  despite  the  risks  involved,  three 
girls  are  working  with  the  Englewood  Men- 
nonite Church  and  VS  unit  in  Chicago. 
Two  other  girls  are  serving  as  teachers  at 
the  Bethel  Day  Nursery  also  in  Chicago. 

Four  young  people  serving  at  both  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  are 
providing  community  children  with  day  camp- 
ing experiences  to  benefit  them  education- 
ally, culturally,  and  spiritually.  Several  St. 
Louis  volunteers  also  assisted  with  a pre- 
school program  for  children  living  in  the 
Bethesda  Mennonite  Church  area  where 
Hubert  Schwartzentruber  is  pastor. 

Three  persons  have  been  working  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  cooperation  with  our 
long-term  VS  unit  which  is  responsible  for 
operating  the  Kansas  City  Teen  Center. 
This  summer  the  entire  program  was  di- 
rected by  Jay  Brenneman  while  the  long- 
term director  couple  is  working  at  Rocky 
Mountain  Camp.  In  addition  to  supervising 
the  teen  center  program,  Jay  also  helped 
organize  a day  camping  program  for  15  to 
20^  community  children.  This  fall  Jay  re- 
turns as  a sophomore  to  the  University  of 
Iowa. 

Volunteers  have  served  in  the  program 
at  Pine  Lake  Fellowship  Camp,  Meridian, 
Miss.  Grace  Martin,  a schoolteacher  from 
Ohio,  is  currently  serving  at  the  Internation- 
al Guest  House  as  an  assistant  hostess. 

"As  one  looks  at  the  number  of  places 


where  persons  are  serving  this  summer,  he 
must  conclude  that  God  did  direct  people 
to  become  involved  in  these  specific  kinds 
of  summer  ministries,”  Smith  said.  “The 
question  always  remains — Where  will  God 
lead  these  people  next  year?  What  if 
God  asks  you  to  serve?  And  if  He  does,  will 
you  go?” 

Bienenberg  Choir 
Begins  Tour 

The  Bienenberg  Choir,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Samuel  Gerber,  arrived  in  New 
York  on  July  27  to  begin  a two-month  tour 
of  North  America  with  approximately  60 
appearances  scheduled. 

"This  is  my  third  time  on  the  tour  and  I 
know  something  of  what  to  expect,”  said 
Gerber,  choir  director  and  principal  of  the 
European  Mennonite  Bible  School,  Switzer- 
land. “The  young  people  are  amazed  at  the 
things  they  see  and  the  fellowship  they  en- 
joy. But  I think  it  is  really  a two-way 
street.  We  are  anticipating  an  enjoyable 
time. 

The  choir  spent  part  of  a day  at  MCC 
Akron  headquarters,  preparing  for  their 
tour  and  presenting  an  abbreviated  program 
for  staff  chapel.  They  also  demonstrated 
their  skill  at  vodeling  and  playing  the  al- 
pine horn,  a 15-foot  instrument  adding  a 
bit  of  Swiss  color. 

The  choir’s  itinerary,  subject  to  last- 
minute  changes,  will  follow  a schedule  out- 
lined in  the  July  9 Gospel  Herald  church 
news  section. 

Helping  Our  Brothers 

Dissatisfied  with  the  coffee  production  in  a 
small  plot  behind  his  house,  Francisco 
Fernandez  invited  us  out  to  see  it.  He 
wanted  to  plant  something  different.  We 
suggested  that  he  help  us  experiment  with 
soya  beans.  He  responded  gladly,  and  we 


Ivan  Moyer,  manager  of  Moyer’s  Chicks, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  with  a shipment  of  chicks 
for  Haiti.  Ivan’s  brother,  Leon,  supervises  the 
MCC  poultry  project  in  Haiti.  Several  hun- 
dred chicks  are  started  each  month  for  Haiti. 
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are  expecting  good  results  from  the  two 
pounds  of  the  Pelican  variety  he  planted. 
He  is  eager  to  try  new  things.  Already  he 
has  a nice  vegetable  garden,  and  has  built 
a chicken  house  for  100  broilers. 

The  school  garden  in  Sequib  suffered  a 
little  from  several  hard  rains  that  washed 
away  some  'of  the  newly  planted  seeds.  But 
the  radishes  have  grown  well,  and  Professor 
Heriberto  says  they  taste  pretty  good! 

On  one  return  trip  from  Sequib  we  met 
several  friendly  and  talkative  (in  Spanish!) 
Indian  men.  After  we  told  them  why  we 
were  in  the  area,  they  showed  interest  in 
trying  a garden  themselves  and  bought  sev- 
eral packets  of  vegetable  seeds.  With  an 
explanation  as  to  how  they  should  plant 
and  care  for  the  vegetables,  we  promised  to 
go  back  to  see  the  results. 

Last  month  the  Guatemalan  Federation  of 
Credit  Unions  offered  a three-day  training 
course  in  Coban  for  interested  persons  from 
the  surrounding  towns  and  villages.  Co- 
operating with  local  church  leaders,  we  were 
able  to  interest  four  men  from  Carcha.  The 
men  returned  very  enthusiastic  about 
starting  a credit  union  here  in  Carcha.  Our 
hopes  were  fulfilled.  In  a credit  union  a 
group  of  persons  who  know  and  trust  each 
other  bring  together  their  savings  in  a 
systematic  way  and  invest  them;  members 
who  experience  special  financial  needs  may 
borrow  from  the  funds  at  a reasonable  rate 
of  interest. 

May  30  marked  the  beginning  of  agricul- 
ture classes  at  the  Nazarene  Bible  In- 
stitute. With  a word  of  prayer  and  a brief 
introduction  Director  Guillermo  Danneman 
opened  the  first  class  period.  Then  after 
introducing  us,  Lamar  Stauffer  gave  an 
explanation  of  the  Voluntary  Service  pro- 
gram. He  described  these  classes  as  a 
practical  effort  to  help  our  brothers  in 
Christ.  During  the  last  part  of  the  period 
we  marked  off  28  individual  garden  plots 
(10  meters  x 10  meters)  and  started  to  clear 
them. — Wilmer  Dagen,  San  Pedro  Carcha, 
Guatemala. 

Clinic  in  a Pagoda 

Sometimes  in  Vietnam  it  is  possible  to 
forget  about  the  war  and  only  enjoy  the 
idyllic  landscape.  It  never  lasts  for  more 
than  a few  minutes  though.  There  is  al- 
ways somebody  who  can  tell  you  that  the 
green  field  over  there  used  to  be  a village. 
It  was  leveled  to  the  ground  because  Viet- 
cong  would  probably  have  found  the  area 
ideal  for  concealment. 

One  Saturday  morning  Dr.  Jesse  Landhuis 
and  nurse  Helen  Snavely — Vietnam  Chris- 
tian Service  workers  stationed  near  Saigon 
— decided  to  have  clinic  in  a small  village 
thirty  minutes  by  “slowboat’  down  the 
Saigon  River.  For  security  reasons  they  had 
not  told  anybody  they  were  coming,  but  ar- 
rangement for  transportation  had  been  made 
in  advance. 

Dr.  Landhuis  set  up  clinic  in  the  back 


room  of  a Buddhist  pagoda.  Situated  down 
by  the  river,  the  one-story  white  building 
could  be  mistaken  for  a comfortable  home, 
except  for  the  Buddhist  symbols  on  the 
roof.  Purple-clad  monks  were  busy  in  the 
vegetable  garden  this  early  morning,  and  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  the  Vietnamese/ 
American  medical  teams  that  arrived  with 
all  their  equipment.  The  group  also  in- 
cluded a Vietnamese  male  nurse  and  a Viet- 
namese pharmacist. 

After  a few  minutes  the  first  patients 
arrived,  and  soon  the  word  had  spread. 
Children,  young  and  old  women,  and  eld- 
erly men  found  their  way  to  the  back  room 
of  the  pagoda.  They  came  by  boat,  or  on 
foot  along  the  path  down  by  the  river. 

The  next  two  hours  Dr.  Landhuis  saw  70 
patients.  They  came  with  scabies,  malaria, 
worms,  pneumonia  and  stomach  pain,  ach- 
ing backs  and  sore  throats.  All  of  them 
received  some  kind  of  medicine,  even  if  for 
some  it  was  only  a bright  yellow  candy- 
lozenge. 

From  the  front  room  came  the  smell  of  in- 
cense as  we  listened  to  the  Buddhist  morn- 
ing ritual.  At  noontime  the  monks,  dressed 
in  their  wide  purple  and  bright  golden 
robes,  sat  down  to  have  their  meal.  The 
rice  was  eaten  only  after  a long  ceremony. 
A young  boy  stood  by  the  oldest  monk 
constantly  fanning  him.  In  the  background 
we  heard  the  helicopters  and  planes.  All 
that  morning  they  kept  bombing  an  area 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

After  the  last  patient  had  been  tended, 
the  trunks  and  baskets  were  packed,  and 
the  clinic  team  carrying  their  supplies 
walked  in  single  file  down  the  path  by  the 
river.  A woman  took  us  in  her  little  boat 
to  another  small  village  where  two  black 
barges  picked  us  up.  Sitting  on  deck  watch- 
ing the  pretty  landscape  glide  by,  one  could 
feel  a peace  of  mind  which  is  rare  in  Viet- 
nam.— Aase  Dybing. 

Indian  Well-Owners 
Expect  Monsoon  Rains 

On  a recent  visit  to  the  Bihar  area,  MCC 
India  director  Vernon  Reimer  visited  some 
of  the  water  wells  and  talked  to  their  own- 
ers. The  wells  were  begun  under  the  food- 
for-work  program  during  the  prolonged 
drought.  Bihar  was  one  of  the  harder  hit 
areas. 

The  owners  plan  to  irrigiate  land  near 
their  wells  once  the  monsoon  rains  have 
come  and  gone.  Each  of  them  will  receive 
20  bags  of  cement  to  properly  finish  up  the 
walls  at  the  top  of  the  wells. 

Reimer  also  checked  a few  dams  con- 
structed to  retain  water  to  use  as  spillways 
for  irrigation  on  the  fields.  One  villager  ar- 
ranged a large  official  opening  and  invited 
government  officials  for  the  ribbon-cutting 
ceremony.  Special  recognition  was  given  to 
the  Mennonite  Relief  Committee  formed  by 


the  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Menno- 
nite Christian  Service  Fellowship  of  India, 
and  Bihar  Mennonite  Church  and  Mission. 

Well  projects  and  food-for-work  projects 
were  closed  in  June  so  that  people  could 
return  to  the  fields  in  preparation  for  the 
monsoon  rains.  After  the  rains  the  Menno- 
nite Relief  Committee’s  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  agricultural  projects  rather  than 
food  handouts  to  the  people. 

The  Mennonite  Relief  Committee,  in  co- 
operation with  the  local  government  and 
other  volunteer  organizations,  has  agreed 
to  construct  a stone  river  bank  so  that  100 
village  homes  won’t  be  destroyed.  The  bank 
has  already  moved  80  feet  and  needs  only 
40  more  feet  to  reach  the  houses. 

MCC  Nurse  Reflects 

Two  years  and  eight  months  ago  I 
arrived  in  Bolivia,  afraid  of  what  the  new 
country  would  expect  of  me.  Work  was 
about  as  difficult  as  I anticipated;  some 
Bolivian  homes  were  more  primitive  than  I 
had  imagined.  Thanks  to  previous  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  workers  in  this 
area,  I found  a comfortable  place  to  live. 

Many  things  changed  during  my  stay. 
More  patients  began  coming  to  the  clinic; 
running  water  and  electric  lights  were  added 
conveniences.  While  these  changes  were 
noticeable,  I don’t  think  they  were  as  big 
as  the  changes  that  took  place  in  my  life. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  adjustments 
was  accepting  the  increased  medical  re- 
sponsibilities. Before  my  arrival  in  Bolivia, 

I was  accustomed  to  following  orders,  but 
here  there  were  no  doctors  to  give  orders. 

I had  to  learn  to  make  my  own  decisions 
in  the  face  of  life  and  death. 

Things  were  difficult  at  times,  but  the  joys 
still  outweighed  the  difficulties.  During  my 
term  193  babies  were  bom  in  the  clinic 
and  only  seven  died.  It  was  a joy  to  take 
care  of  these  newborns  and  their  mothers 
and  see  them  go  home  healthy  and  happy. 
Frequently  their  journey  home  was  difficult, 
by  oxcart,  horseback,  or  bicycle,  but  every 
family  was  happy  to  take  its  baby  home. 

Another  joy  was  the  work  in  Tajibos  with 
the  children’s  Bible  class  and  the  adult 
reading  class.  Although  they  all  come  from 
Catholic  homes,  they  really  seem  to  have 
a hunger  for  the  gospel.  Five  adults  are  now 
reading  the  New  Testament  with  a fair 
amount  of  understanding.  Every  Saturday 
40-50  children  and  adults  come  to  hear  the 
Bible  story. 

The  greatest  joy  of  all  has  been  to  see 
God  work  what  to  me  seemed  to  be  the 
impossible.  Many  times  it  seemed  as  if  death 
were  inevitable,  but  God  intervened.  One 
lady  hemorrhaged  after  the  birth  of  her 
twins.  We  rushed  her  to  Santa  Cruz,  and 
God  saw  fit  to  bless  the  efforts  to  save  her. 

As  I pass  the  work  to  others,  I know  God 
will  continue  to  bless  the  work  as  He  has 
me. — Frieda  Shellenburg,  RN,  Tres  Palmas, 
Bolivia. 
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Annual  Harvest  Home  Service  at  Diller’s 
Mennonite  Church,  Newville,  Pa.,  Aug.  24, 
2:00  p.m.  Speaker  will  be  Floyd  Hackman, 
Souderton,  Pa. 

Philhaven  Hospital  staff  reunion  for  pres- 
ent and  former  hospital  employees  to  be 
held  at  the  Philhaven  picnic  grove  on  Aug. 
24.  Supper  will  be  at  5:00  in  the  form  of 
a covered  dish  supper.  Each  family  should 
supply  their  own  table  service.  Drink  will  be 
provided. 

Arnold  O.  Skrivseth,  who  served  as  a 
licensed  pastor  for  the  past  year,  was  or- 
dained as  a minister  at  Graceton,  Minn., 
July  21.  Harry  Gascho  was  the  officiating 
bishop  assisted  by  E.  D.  Hershberger  and 
Eli  Hochstetler. 

Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center: 

Business,  Professional  Family  Week,  Aug. 
17-22;  Senior  Citizens  Retreat,  Aug.  26- 
30. 

Change  of  address:  Wesley  Richard  from 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  to  Sakaemachi  833, 
Sapporo,  japan. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Lee- 
tonia,  Ohio. 

Special  meetings:  Myron  Augsburger, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Morton  High  School, 
Morton,  111.,  Sept.  8-15. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Kaczor,  missionary 
appointees  to  South  Brazil,  left  Aug.  5 for 
Campinas  for  a year  of  language  school. 
Gerald  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  dur- 
ing services  held  July  21  at  Central  Menno- 
nite Church,  Archbold,  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Horst,  scheduled 
to  leave  for  Spanish  language  school  in 
Costa  Rica  on  Aug.  26,  are  postponing 
their  entrance  until  January.  Willis  is  re- 
covering satisfactorily  from  infectious 
hepatitis.  Address:  R.  3,  Box  48,  Archbold. 
Ohio  43502. 

Gladys  Widmer,  Bayamon,  Puerto  Rico, 
writes:  “July  21  we  had  another  baptismal 
service  in  Bayamon,  at  which  time  five 
persons  were  baptized.  Two  more  were 
added  by  confession  of  faith  and  transfer, 
which  makes  28  members. 

“My  neighbor,  an  80- year-old  widow, 
was  one  of  those  baptized.  She  had  stud- 
ied in  a university  in  New  Orleans  years 
ago  and  so  is  well  prepared.  But  she  never 
was  fully  satisfied  but  searching  for  what 
she  has  now  found.  She  made  her  decision 
on  July  4 in  my  home  and  was  baptized 
the  21st.  She  is  already  doing  personal 
work  and  giving  such  a clear  testimony. 
She  has  the  health  and  vigor  of  middle 
age — really  a miracle.  She  is  a blessing  to 
our  little  group.” 

Raul  Rosado,  president  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  Mennonite  Conference,  was  ordained 
Aug.  4 to  the  Christian  ministry  at  the  La 
Plata  congregation.  The  service  was  held 


NOTES 

at  the  Calvary  Mennonite  Church,  La 
Plata,  where  Raul  served  as  pastor  for  the 
past  two  years.  He  is  the  third  Puerto 
Rican  to  be  ordained. 

Laura  Kurtz  arrived  in  the  States  on 
furlough  from  Tanzania  on  Aug.  2.  Be- 
ginning mid-September  she  will  attend 
New  York  University.  Address:  314  East 
19th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

Gerald  and  Elaine  Stoner  and  daughter 
arrived  in  New  York  on  Aug.  3 following  a 
three-year  term  in  Nazareth,  Ethiopia. 
Getachow  Wedoju,  an  Ethiopian  student,  ac- 
companied the  Stoners.  He  plans  to  study 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  for  four 
years. 

The  George  Zimmermans  left  the  States 
on  Aus.  5 to  return  to  Honduras,  where 
George  will  replace  Norman  Hockman  at  the 
Bible  school  in  Trujillo. 

Ray  and  Wilma  Gingerich  and  family 
left  Europe  on  July  29  by  ship  to  return  to 
the  States.  Ray  plans  to  attend  Elkhart 
Seminary  this  fall. 

Roy  Wert  and  family  returned  to  the 
States  from  Nazareth,  Ethiopia,  July  3,  for 
medical  treatment  for  Roy.  He  had  been 
suffering  from  infectious  hepatitis  for  several 
weeks  and  his  condition  was  not  improving. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Graduate  Hospital, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  further  tests 
and  X-rays.  At  latest  report  he  is  improv- 
ing satisfactorily.  On  Aug.  6 the  Wert  fam- 
ily moved  to  Salunga,  where  they  plan  to 
live  for  several  months.  Address:  45  Brandt 
Boulevard,  Salunga,  Pa.  17538. 

Daniel  Troyer,  who  suffered  a heart 
attack  in  Liestal,  Switzerland,  on  June  5, 
returned  to  the  States  on  July  26  for 
further  medical  tests.  His  wife  and  children 
joined  him  in  Ohio  on  Aug.  1.  Daniel  plans 
to  attend  Eastern  Mennonite  College  in  the 
fall. 

Paul  and  Jean  Kraybill,  Salunga,  Pa., 
left  the  States  on  July  2 for  a nine- week 
deputation  trip  to  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Israel.  They  are  scheduled  to  return  home 
Sept.  3. 

David  Thomas  and  Donald  Lauver, 

bishops  in  the  Lancaster  Conference,  partic- 
ipated in  a pastors’  retreat  at  La  Ceiba, 

Calendar 


South  Central  Conference,  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Pryor,  Okla.,  Aug  23-25. 

Washington-Franklin  Conference,  Marion  Mennonite 
Church,  Marion,  Pa.,  Aug.  29. 

Illirois  Mennonite  Conference,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Sept.  21, 
22. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kansas,  Oct. 
18,  19. 

Southwest  Conference,  Trinity  Mennonite  Church, 
Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov.  28-30. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19, 
1969. 


Honduras,  in  July.  After  visiting  other 
points  in  Honduras,  Bro.  Lauver  returned 
to  the  States,  while  Bro.  Thomas  went  to 
British  Honduras  for  several  days,  return- 
ing July  31. 

Mary  Leaman  and  Rebecca  Herr  have 
moved  from  La  Ceiba  to  Gualaco,  Olancho, 
Honduras,  because  of  an  adjustment  in  their 
mobile  clinic  program. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I have  read  your  editorial  on  HOW?  and  I 
share  your  burden.  . . . The  Bible  has  the 
answer.  Jer.  9:1;  8:22;  2 Chron.  7:14;  Acts  2:41- 
43;  4:31,  33.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  accept 
the  plain  teachings  of  the  Word  of  God- — for  which 
there  is  no  substitute — there  is  no  hope  for  us. 
All  of  our  programs — conferences,  meetings,  and 
our  many  committees — are  not  the  answer.  To 
me  the  only  answer  is  a great  spiritual  revival 
— a great  moving  of  the  Spirit  of  God  among  us. 
Conditions  in  the  world  and  the  church  ought  to 
drive  us  to  prayer  and  to  a definite  commitment 
of  ourselves  to  Jesus  Christ  and  His  gospel.  He 
said,  “I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.” 
It  is  not  a famine  of  bread  and  water,  but  of 
hearing  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  “Is  there  any 
word  from  the  Lord?”  There  is.  Why  can’t  we 
have  revival  anymore?  Don't  our  ministers  have 
what  it  takes?  . . . There  is  no  substitute  for 
revival.  This  is  a HOW.  The  spiritual  life  and 
power  of  the  church  has  never  been  challenged 
as  it  is  today.  We  must  meet  the  spiritual  need 
of  mankind  in  our  day.  Will  we  meet  the  chal- 
lenge— or  go  down  to  defeat?  God  is  waiting  to 
empower  the  church  for  VICTORY.  What  a 
glorious  opportunity  we  have  as  a church  to 
present  to  the  world  a dynamic  Christianity! 
Could  the  editor  of  the  Gospel  Herald  call  every 
pastor  with  his  congregation  to  pray  for  revival 
and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  us? 
This  is  my  HOW. — A.  C.  Good,  Sterling,  111. 

• O • 

Many  articles  in  the  Gospel  Herald  I appreci- 
ate. Especially  did  I appreciate  “My  Understand- 
ing of  Romans  Seven,”  by  Shem  Peachey. 
“Youth  Make  the  Kidron  Scene”  reminded  me  of 
1 Cor.  10:7,  ",  . . and  rose  up  to  play.”  Are 
the  youth  today  brought  up  different  than  the 
older  generation  was?  Is  this  why  we  have  the 
age  gap?  The  older  generation  was  brought  up 
to  play.  If  I do  not  understand  the  language  in 
the  article,  please  explain,  possibly  through  an 
editorial.  Also,  is  the  youth  only  thinking  of 
being  different  from  others,  or  nonconformed 
to  the  world,  only  in  our  peace  testimony? 
Agape,  July-August,  p.  11,  "taking  part  in  the 
city  s centennial  parade”  is  an  illustration. — C. 
J.  Kurtz,  Elverson,  Pa. 

• • • 

Thanks  to  the  Mennonite  church  at  Kalona, 
Iowa,  we  are  receiving  a number  of  copies  of  the 
Gospel  Herald  at  the  Iowa  State  Penitentiary. 
These  are  placed  on  our  reading  table  for  the  men 
of  the  institution  to  pick  up  and  read  as  they 
will.  I want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
church  and  to  the  Gospel  Herald  for  this 
significant  means  of  Christian  witness  through 
our  Protestant  Chapel. 

I am  compelled  with  joy  to  write  you  after 
reading  and  clipping  freely  one  copy  of  the  issue 
for  July  30,  1968.  I would  comment  on  two 
articles  which  are  of  particular  interest.  “A 
Witness  of  Presence”  by  David  W.  Shenk  is  an 
insightful  article  of  the  approach  of  love  and 
understanding  in  the  Christian  mission.  It  clearly 
defines  the  difference  between  the  concepts  of  the 
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Muslim  and  Christian  faith.  The  concept  of  the 
ministry  of  presence  illustrated  here  is  surely 
applicable  in  many  other  places  of  difficult  Chris- 
tian witness.  In  the  article,  “What  Hope  for 
Tomorrow?”  by  Levi  O.  Keidel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Keidel 
continues  to  concisely  summarize  the  issues  of  the 
racial  conflict  in  America  and  to  point  the  way 
to  the  solutions  which  are  not  only  Christian  but 
socially  essential.  He  represents  in  this  series  the 
outstanding  social  consciousness  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  as  expressed  through  the  Gospel  Herald. 

I cannot  neglect  to  mention  the  very  provoca- 
tive and  useful  prayers  which  appear  in  each 
issue  of  the  magazine.  Over  the  past  year  I 
have  clipped  these  faithfully  and  use  them  fre- 
quently in  the  worship  programs  of  the  Prot- 
estant Chapel.  Whoever  is  responsible  secretly 
may  be  sure  that  God  will  reward  him  openly. 
Thank  you  for  a continued  contribution  to  our 
worship  and  Christian  social  awareness. — 
Sherburne  L.  Ray,  Protestant  Chaplain,  Dept, 
of  Social  Services,  Iowa  State  Penitentiary,  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa. 

The  following  is  my  view,  as  a draft  resister, 
of  alternative  service  vs.  noncooperation. 

“Alternative  Service”  and  “Draft  Resistance.” 
Two  responses;  two  philosophies.  Alternative 
Service  says,  “I  will  obey  my  country’s  call  to 
duty,  if  it  is  not  in  the  military”;  Draft  Resist- 
ance replies,  “I  will  not  go  in  any  capacity,  and 
Willie,  Juan,  and  even  George  WASP  next  door 
shouldn’t  go  either.”  The  Alternative  Service 
philosophy  has  long  been  the  bastion  of  the 
traditional  peace  churches,  including  the  Men- 
nonites.  Organized  Draft  Resistance  is  primarily, 
though  not  exclusively,  liberal  and  secular  in 
orientation. 

Why  has  the  Draft  Resister  rejected  the  Al- 
ternative Service  opposition?  Because  of  the 
Mennonite  college  graduate  fleeing  to  Canada 
because  he  is  “only  ’ a just  war  advocate;  and 
the  18-year-old  recent-registrant  not  particularly 
wanting  to  fight,  but  seeing  no  escape;  and  the 
angry,  black  G1  deserting  his  Vietnam-bound  unit 
after  seeing  his  slum  home  burn  in  racial  hatred; 
or  even  the  Marine  Reservist  rejecting  the 
government’s  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  length 
of  his  hair;  and,  yes,  the  ghetto  VS  unit  dis- 
covering all  it  really  builds  is  a large  slide 
collection;  and  the  hosptial  administrator  happily 
hiring  I-W’s  to  avoid  hiring  the  “niggers  from 
the  South  Side”;  and  finally  the  Mennonite  I-W 
boys  suggesting  the  ports  of  Haiphong  be 
bombed. 

The  message  of  these  sundry  situations  to  the 
Mennonite  Church?  Two  men  facing  the  draft — a 
white  Mennonite  and  a black  of  any  persuasion. 
Can  the  white  in  good  conscience  accept  the 
battle  “exemption”  that,  despite  the  law,  is  vir- 
tually unavailable  to  his  black  brother?  Or  can 
the  Mennonite,  espousing  brotherly  love,  allow 
the  condemnation  of  a Catholic  brother  to  a 
Vietnam  grave  because  the  Catholic  can  only  say 
with  conviction  that  this  war  is  wrong?  More 
personally,  can  the  Mennonite  admit  to  the 
ability  of  a non-Christian  government  to  deter- 
mine God's  will  for  his  life  for  two  years?  The 
late  A.  J.  Muste  suggested  in  “Of  Holy  Dis- 
obedience” that  many  Christian  pacifists  have 
misinterpreted  a biblically  supported  nonresistance 
toward  an  innately  evil  government  as  allow- 
ing cooperation  with  that  evil  government. 

The  Draft  Resister  has  cried,  “Enough!”  He 
rejects  the  fiction  of  I-W  sacrifice  as  he  sees 
innocent  blood  soaking  both  the  soil  of  Vietnam 
and  the  pavement  of  America’s  ghettos.  He 
questions  the  usefulness  of  “volunteers”  in  VS 
only  because  of  the  military  draft.  He  shakes  his 
head  in  disbelief  at  Mennonites  fearfully  protect- 
ing their  privileged  draft  position  while  com- 
plaining of  “confusing”  issues  raised  by  “in- 
sincere," “impure,”  nontraditional,  and  per- 
haps nonreligious  pacifists  and  “semi-  pacifists. 
For  the  Draft  Resister  has  set  himself  about  the 
task  of  making  antimilitarism  so  great  and  so 


dangerous  the  very  foundations  of  materialistic 
American  society  will  quake.  He  is  determined 
and  has  proved  it  by  going  to  jail  by  the  scores. 
He  does  not  go  quietly,  for  he  tries  to  help  the 
confused  18-year-old,  the  enraged  black,  the  re- 
bellious Marine,  or  even  the  questioning  I-W 
escape  the  clutches  of  the  military  mentality  and 
machinery. 

The  Mennonite  Church  can  continue  on  the 
traditional  path.  Her  youth  can  still  file  down 
to  the  minister’s  house  to  have  their  draft  forms 
filled  out.  They  can  proceed  to  their  I-W  posi- 
tions while  supporting  the  war  effort.  Or  the 
church  can  become  dangerous.  It  can  reject  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  government  in  the 
direction  of  the  youth  mission  program  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  It  can  support  the  right  of 
free  conscience  for  the  brother  whose  skin  isn’t 
white,  last  name  isn’t  Miller,  and  faith  isn’t 
Mennonite.  It  can  actively  promote  alternative 
positions  toward  war  to  the  masses  of  youth  un- 
aware that  pacifism  does  not  mean  cowardice. 
Yes,  the  Mennonite  Church  could  become  so  rele- 
vant the  wrath  of  the  American  military  machinery 
and  government  would  descend.  And  the  fruitful 
pruning  of  the  church  would  begin. — Sam  Steiner, 
Chicago,  111. 

o o • 

I want  to  express  my  great  appreciation  for  the 
article,  “My  Understanding  of  Romans  Seven” 
(July  23  issue). 

This  has  also  been  my  understanding  of  this 
portion,  although  I know  so  many  do  not  under- 
stand it  this  way.  I appreciated  very  much  the 
treatment  of  the  whole  section  of  Romans  6,  7, 
and  8,  as  well  as  the  historical  facts  concerning 
beliefs  of  this  passage.  I believe  our  beliefs  bear 
fruit  accordingly  in  our  lives  as  individuals  and 
churches. 

May  the  Lord  bless  this  message  as  well  as 
others  like  it  in  His  church. — Ann  M.  Buckwalter, 
Bronx,  N Y.  . „ „ 

After  reading  “Who  Pays  for  the  Parsonage?” 
(July  16  issue),  I thought  of  presenting  the  eco- 
nomic aspect.  Fearing  that  I would  be  misunder- 
stood, I declined.  However,  I want  to  congrat- 
ulate Lavon  D.  Martin,  Bay  Port,  Mich.,  for 
his  response  to  it.  We  may  be  termed  George 
Wallaces,  but  I think  we  should  be  realistic. 
— Frank  E.  Rhodes,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

o o o 

All  of  us  should  be  in  favor  of  equality  of 
opportunity  with  fairness  shown  to  people  of  all 
races.  That  would  seem  to  be  in  the  Mennonite 
tradition.  In  the  flesh,  we  are  all  brothers.  In  the 
spirit,  we  are  members  of  either  one  brother- 
hood or  the  other,  not  determined  by  the  color 
of  our  skin  but  by  the  color  of  our  heart.  Would 
it  not  seem  most  appropriate  to  put  the  emphasis 
on  those  things  which  have  to  do  with  the  color 
of  our  heart  whether  or  not  it  has  been  washed  by 
the  blood  of  Christ? 

Your  June  18  issue  dealing  with  “The  Church 
and  the  Urban  Crisis”  seems  the  most  divisive 
and  out  of  order  church  paper  I have  ever  read 
coming  from  any  denomination  reporting  to  be- 
lieve in  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  and  the  reality 
of  Jesus  Christ.  If  it  is  felt  that  the  social  gospel 
must  be  promoted  to  this  extent,  why  not  also 
dedicate  an  issue  to  giving  testimony  on  the 
transforming  power  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ? 
One  lady  in  our  church  told  my  wife  she  felt 
like  throwing  that  social  gospel  issue  in  the  fire. 
Maybe  it  could  be  tolerated  if  we  had  a little 
better  balance  in  the  contents.  . . . 

In  closing  I would  like  to  make  one  more  sug- 
gestion. Why  not  give  your  readers  a little  en- 
couragement to  indicate  what  kind  of  reading 
they  would  like  to  find  in  your  papers?  That  one 
on  ' Hemming  and  Hawing”  received  considerable 
response.  I like  it  very  much  as  it  gave  us  some- 
thing along  the  line  of  practical  Christian  living. 
I would  also  like  to  see  articles  on  flags  in 
the  church  which  I consider  idolatry,  and  the 
Bible  viewpoint  on  artificial  methods  of  birth  con- 


trol. These  have  to  do  with  being  fruitful  Chris- 
tians just  as  much  as  race  tolerance  and  helping 
the  poor.  That  to  me  is  more  important  than 
just  being  witnesses. — John  F.  Stoll,  E.  Peoria, 
III. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Borntrager,  Orvin  and  Betty  (Yoder),  New  Car- 
lisle, Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  Orvin  Dale,  Julv 
29,  1968. 

Brenneman,  Evan  E.  and  Anna  (Miller),  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Ron  Evan,  Mar. 
17,  1968. 

Davis,  Larry  and  Naomi  (Myer),  Cochranville, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Valerie  Ann, 
July  5,  1968. 

Eberly,  John  Robert  and  LaVerta  Lon  (Yoder), 
Kalona,  Iowa,  first  child,  Chad  Andrew,  Julv  27, 
1968. 

Gerber,  David  E.  and  Leora  (Hostetler),  Woos- 
ter, Ohio,  first  child,  Karen  Sue,  July  23,  1968. 

Good,  James  and  Lara  Mae  (Walters),  Kouts, 
Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Sonya  Kay, 
Dec.  2, 1967. 

Helmuth,  Andrew  and  Joan  (Kauffman),  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  first  child,  Margaret  Ann,  July 
21,  1968. 

Hoover,  Elmer  W.  and  Vera  (Sensenig),  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Clifford  S., 
July  21,  1968. 

Jones,  Gary  and  Eunice  (Hess),  Irma,  Alta., 
first  child,  Amy  Caroline,  July  7,  1968. 

Klopfenstein,  Robert  and  Janet  (Mumaw), 
Smithville,  Ohio,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Keith 
Arlen,  July  25,  1968. 

Manago,  Gene  and  Anna  Mae  (Good),  Kouts, 
Ind.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Maria  Ann, 
Nov.  17,  1967. 

Miller,  Daniel,  Jr.,  and  Marv  Ellen  (Hersh- 
berger), Kalona,  Iowa,  third  child,  second  daugh- 
ter, Julie  Rachelle,  June  29,  1968. 

Miller,  Donald  and  Jeanette  (Nauman),  Ulysses, 
Pa.,  first  child,  David  Richard,  July  17,  1968. 

Moyer,  Marvin  and  Mildred  (Landis),  Owego, 
N.Y.,  third  child,  second  son,  Stefan  Jon,  Julv 
16,  1968. 

Johnston,  Orvis  and  Florence  (Moyer),  Leonard. 
Mo.,  eighth  child,  third  daughter,  Flora  Jane, 
June  16,  1968. 

Ruth,  Vernon  C.  and  Janet  (Bechtel),  Spring 
City,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Patricia  Re- 
nee, July  27,  1968. 

Selzer,  Wendell  and  Judy  (King),  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  first  child,  Tarita  Lynne,  July  24,  1968. 

Stemen,  Warren  and  Margaret  (Brunk),  Elida, 
Ohio,  fifth  child,  third  son.  Gene  Wesley,  July  15, 
1968. 

Zehr,  Arthur  and  Helen  (Yoder),  Spartansburg, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Starla  Dawn,  June  12,  1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bear — Heatwole. — Robert  Lee  Bear  and  Rita 
Kay  Heatwole,  both  of  Elida,  Ohio,  Pike  cong., 
by  Don  Augsburger,  May  11,  1968. 

Burkhalter — Sprunger. — Sheldon  Burkhalter, 

Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  and  Jan 
Sprunger,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  First  Missionary 
Church,  by  Bliss  Steiner,  June  29,  1968. 

Drudge — Schlegel. — Ken  Drudge  and  Carol 
Schlegel,  both  of  Tavistock,  Ont.,  East  Zorra 
cong.,  by  Newton  L.  Gingrich,  July  20,  1968. 
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Everling — Turner. — Clark  Everling,  Colonial 
Heights,  Va.,  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Emily 
Turner,  Broadway,  Va.,  Trissels  cong.,  by  Daniel 
B.  Suter,  June  29,  1968. 

Gingerich — Miller. — Jerry  Lee  Gingerich,  Par- 
nell, Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  and  Jane  Lucille 
Miller,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek 
cong.,  by  Dean  Swartzendruber,  Aug.  2,  1968. 

Glick — Kolb. — Karl  Glick,  Boyertown,  Pa.,  Oley 
cong.,  and  Charlotte  Kolb,  Royersford,  Pa., 
Vincent  cong.,  bv  John  Glick  and  Matthew  Kolb, 
June  29,  1968. 

Golden — Bender. — Roger  Golden,  Goshen,  Ind., 
and  Alice  Bender,  Oxford,  Iowa,  West  Union 
cong.,  by  Emery  Hochstetler,  Sept.  9,  1967. 

Horning — Stoltzfus. — Donald  Horning,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Metzler’s  cong.,  and  Joyce  Stoltzfus,  Honey 
Brook,  Pa.,  Rockville  cong.,  by  Millard  Shoup, 
June  22,  1968. 

Huber — Shellenberger. — J.  Elvin  Huber,  Mil- 
lersville  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Barbara  Shellenberger, 
Erisman  cong.,  Manheim,  Pa.,  by  Elam  W.  Stauf- 
fer, Apr.  12,  1968. 

Kauffman — Murr. — Allen  Richard  Kauffman, 
Minot,  N.D.,  Fairview  cong.,  and  Florence  Muriel 
Murr,  Hyattsville  (Md.)  cong.,  by  Floyd  Kauffman, 
father  of  the  groom,  and  Kenneth  Good,  July  20, 
1968. 

Kleinknecht — Shoup. — Lawrence  Kleinknecht, 
Leetonia,  Ohio,  and  Nancy  Arlene  Shoup,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  Crown  Hill  cong.,  by  Millard  Shoup, 
July  20,  1968. 

Mast — Trover. — Duane  Richard  Mast  and  Max- 
ine Elizabeth  Trover,  both  of  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  by  Dean  Swartzendru- 
ber, Mar.  30,  1968. 

Miller — Browning. — Ronald  L.  Miller  and  Don- 
na Jean  Browning,  both  of  the  Plainview  cong., 
Aurora,  Ohio,  by  Eugene  Yoder,  July  20,  1968. 

Mumaw — Lehman. — Gerald  Mumaw,  Wooster 
(Ohio)  cong.,  and  Geraldine  Lehman,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  bv  D.  Walter  Miller,  July 
13,  1968. 

Nafziger — Bontrager. — Paul  Nafziger,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Central  cong.,  and  Ella  Bontrager,  Beech 
City,  Ohio,  Longenecker  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler, 


July  27, 1968. 

Rohrer — Rissler. — Dale  Rohrer,  Ronks,  Pa., 
Stumptown  cong.,  and  Sallie  Rissler,  Kinzers, 
Pa.,  Old  Road  cong.,  by  Wilbur  Smoker,  Apr.  28, 
1968. 

Roth — Jutzi. — Noah  Roth,  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
Steinman’s  cong.,  and  Druscilla  Jutzi,  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  by  Newton  L.  Gingrich. 

Schrock — Nafziger. — Serenus  Schrock,  Stryker, 
Ohio,  Pine  Grove  cong.,  and  Dora  Nafziger, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Inlet  cong.,  by  D.  Wyse  Graber, 
July  29,  1968. 

Shoup — Immel. — Marvin  Shoup,  Dundee,  Ohio, 
Longenecker  cong.,  and  Carol  Immel,  Shanesville, 
Ohio,  Walnut  Creek  cong.,  bv  Albert  C.  Slabach, 
Apr.  13,  1968. 

Snyder— Kuhns. — Glen  Snyder,  Mt.  Eaton, 
Ohio,  and  Mabel  Kuhns,  Wilmot,  Ohio,  both  of 
Longenecker  cong.,  bv  Albert  C.  Slabach,  Julv  12, 
1968. 

Truman — Nebel. — Duane  Allen  Truman,  Lan- 
ark, 111.,  Brethren  Church,  and  Dorthy  Ann  Ne- 
bel. Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  by 
Vernon  S.  Gerig,  July  27,  1968. 

Venzke — Mest. — Rupert  W.  Venzke,  Stowe, 
Pa.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Ruth  Ann  Mest,  Boyer- 
town, Pa.,  Hereford  cong.,  by  Delaine  E.  Storv, 
July  28,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Barge,  Witmer  J.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Maria 
(Kreider)  Barge,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
Aug.  29,  1880;  died  at  the  Oreville  Mennonite 
Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  17,  1968;  aged  87  y. 
9 m.  18  d.  On  Dec.  20,  1905,  he  was  married  to 
Elnora  Esbenshade,  who  died  May  17,  1956.  Sur- 
viving are  4 daughters  (Ethel — Mrs.  Ivan  Lea- 
man,  Anna — Mrs.  Tobias  Leaman,  Alta — Mrs.  J. 


Clyde  Shenk,  and  Elnora — Mrs.  Paul  Cope),  21 
randchildren,  41  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
rother  (Milton).  He  was  a member  of  the  Sun- 
nyside  Church,  where  he  served  as  deacon  and 
later  as  minister.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Strasburg  Church,  June  20,  with  Clayton 
Keener,  Daniel  Lapp,  and  Emory  Herr  officiating; 
interment  in  Strasburg  Cemetery. 

Beard,  Dena  Miller,  formerly  Mrs.  John  Troy- 
er,  daughter  of  Rudy  and  Melinda  (Slabaugh) 
Miller,  was  born  at  Mylo,  N.D.,  Mar.  15,  1900; 
died  at  Virginia  Beach  (Va.)  Hospital,  June  21, 
1968;  aged  68  y.  3 m.  6 d.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Alvin  and  Atlee),  5 daughters  (Malinda — Mrs. 
Roy  Miller,  Elizabeth — Mrs.  Mahlon  Borntrager, 
Edna — Mrs.  Francis  Miller,  Fannie — Mrs.  Norman 
Teague,  and  Mary — Mrs.  James  Bergey),  32 
grandchildren,  1 1 great-grandchildren,  4 brothers, 
and  one  sister.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Mt.  Pleasant  Church,  with  Amos  D.  Wenger,  Jr., 
officiating;  interment  in  Bagiev  Memorial  Ceme- 
tery, Moyock,  N.C. 

Berkshire,  Arthur  Wendell,  son  of  Ralph  L. 
and  Emma  (Crowe)  Berkshire,  was  born  at 
Masontown,  Pa.,  June  13,  1922;  died  at  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  of  an  apparent  heart  attack,  July  25, 
1968;  aged  46  y.  1 m.  12  d.  On  June  8,  1942, 
he  was  married  to  Vivian  Stewart,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Geary  L.,  Ronald 
L.,  Merle  E.,  Gave  D.,  and  Jove  L ),  3 grand- 
children, one  brother  (Glenn),  and  4 sisters  (Mrs. 
Grethel  Campbell,  Mrs.  Hazel  Campbell,  Evelyn, 
and  Mrs.  Feme  Shank).  He  was  a member  of  the 
North  Clinton  Church,  Wauseon,  Ohio.  He  at- 
tended Weavers  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
where  funeral  services  were  held  July  28,  with 
Paul  Roth,  Dewitt  Heatwole,  and  Daniel  Suter 
officiating;  interment  in  Weavers  Cemetery. 

Gehman,  Emma  B.,  daughter  of  the  late  Israel 
and  Kathryn  (Burkhard)  Musser,  was  born  Mar. 
23,  18&;  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  July 
21,  1968;  aged  84  y.  3 m.  24  d.  She  was  married 
to  Garson  G.  Gehman,  who  died  in  1967.  Surviv- 
ing are  one  daughter  (Sadie  M.),  4 sons  (Titus, 
George,  Clayton,  and  William),  28  grandchildren, 
4 great-grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Aaron,  Israel, 
Amos,  and  Isaac),  and  one  sister  (Isabella  Bow- 
man). She  was  a member  of  Gehman's  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Bowmansville,  July 

23,  with  Carl  Martin  and  Ben  Weaver  officiating; 
interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Good,  Amos  L.,  son  of  the  late  Samuel  and 
Anna  (Longenecker)  Good,  was  born  July  4,  1884; 
died  July  20,  1968;  aged  84  y.  16  d.  He  was 
married  to  Sarah  Lebo,  who  died  Nov. — , 1962. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Ralph),  one  daughter 
(Edith — Mrs.  George  Demming,  with  whom  he 
resided),  4 grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren, 
2 brothers  (Samuel  and  George),  and  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Anna  Hoover).  He  was  a member  of  Bow- 
mansville Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Roseboro  Funeral  Home,  Denver,  Pa.,  July 

24,  with  Carl  Martin  and  Ben  Weaver  officiating; 
interment  in  Muddy  Creek  Cemetery. 

Good,  Geneva  Wilhemina  O’Connell,  daughter 
of  Henry  and  Anna  (Seivers)  Soltwedel,  was 
born  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  Mar.  3,  1895;  died  July 
24,  1968;  aged  73  v.  4 m.  21  d.  On  Mar.  3, 
1915,  she  was  married  to  Maurice  O’Connell,  who 
died  in  March  1946.  In  June  1954  she  was  married 
to  Aaron  Good,  who  died  in  March  1966.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Darwin  A.  and  Darrell  M. 
O Connell),  one  grandson  (Terry),  2 sisters 
(Mrs.  Hulda  Thielman  and  Mrs.  Lodema  Kubiak), 
2 brothers  (Kenneth  and  Gilbert),  3 stepsons 
(Eldredge  B.,  Harold  E.,  and  Ezra  Good),  and 
4 stepdaughters  (Mrs.  Esther  Differ,  Mrs.  Eva 
Martin,  Mrs.  Betty  Moore,  and  Mrs.  Laura  Hart- 
man). She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters 
(Mrs.  Flora  Mallett  and  Mrs.  Hattie  Nicholas 
O Neill)  and  2 brothers  (Arthur  and  Walter). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Chiles-Laman 
West  Wayne  Street  Chapel,  Lima,  Ohio,  July  26, 
with  Roy  Koch  and  John  Shearer  officiating; 
interment  in  Salem  Cemetery  near  Elida. 

Mellinger,  Benjamin  Z.,  son  of  Aldus  M.  and 
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Lydia  Ann  (Zimmerman)  Mellinger,  was  born  in 
West  Earl  Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  27,  1902;  died  at  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  General  Hospital,  after  an  illness 
of  1 1/2  years,  July  10,  1968;  aged  65  y.  10  m. 
17  d.  On  Nov. — , 1923,  he  was  married  to  Elsie 
Hershey,  who  died  Feb.  1,  1952.  On  Oct. — , 1956, 
he  was  married  to  Anna  Rohrer,  who  died  Aug. 
14,  1965.  Surviving  are  3 children  (Wilbur  H., 
Janet  I. — Mrs.  J.  Harold  Martin,  and  Dorothy 
Lou — Mrs.  Chris  Lantz),  one  stepdaughter 
(Pearl — Mrs.  Landis  Henly),  9 grandchildren,  2 
stepgrandchildren,  one  sister  (Anna — Mrs.  Aaron 
Horst),  and  one  brother  (Abram  Z.).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Emmanuel  Lutheran  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  July  13;  interment  in 
Groffdale  Mennonite  Cemetery, 

Nofziger,  Ruby  Irene,  daughter  of  Aaron  and 
Pearl  (Eash)  Nofziger,  was  born  at  Mark  Center, 
Ohio,  Mar.  16,  1925;  died  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  of 
leukemia,  Aug.  1,  1968;  aged  43  y.  4 m.  16  d. 
Surviving  are  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Elfie  Bechler,  Mrs. 
Fern  Hostetler,  and  Mrs.  Arlene  Swartzentruber) 
and  4 brothers  (Walter,  Elmer,  Ray,  and  Leroy). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers  and 
one  sister  (Ralph,  Willard,  and  Dorothy).  She 
was  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  McComb  Fu- 
neral Home,  Aug.  3,  with  John  C.  King  officiat- 
ing; interment  in  Leo  Cemetery. 

Rohrer,  Anna  Groff,  daughter  of  the  late 
Emanuel  and  Susan  (Herr)  Groff,  was  born  in 
Pequea  Twp.,  Pa.,  May  4,  1895;  died  May  18, 
1968;  aged  73  y.  14  d.  On  Jan.  4,  1917,  she  was 
married  to  Jacob  H.  Rohrer,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  6 children  (Mary — Mrs.  Earl 
Swarr,  Melvin  G.,  Edna  E. — Mrs.  David  E.  Buck- 
waiter,  Ruth — Mrs.  John  H.  Nissley,  J.  Lloyd, 
and  Harold  G.),  20  grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Nora 
— Mrs.  Andrew  Miller  and  Mrs.  Mary  Hess),  and 
one  brother  (Elias).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  2 sisters.  She  was  a member  of  the  Strasburg 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  May  22,  with 
Emory  Herr,  Charles  Good,  and  Clayton  Keener 
officiating;  interment  in  Strasburg  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Studer,  Emma,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Cath- 
erine (Sutter)  Bachman,  was  born  near  Roanoke, 
111.,  May  22,  1875;  died  at  Eureka  Hospital,  July 
14,  1968;  aged  93  y.  1 m.  22  d.  On  Jan.  18, 
1894,  she  was  married  to  Chris  Studer,  who 
died  in  1957.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Gilgian  L., 
Clarence  H.,  and  Lloyd  C.),  2 daughters  (Mrs. 
Clarence  Yordy  and  Mrs.  Willard  Martin),  12 
grandchildren,  and  14  great-grandchildren.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 infant  sons,  3 
brothers,  and  2 sisters.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Roanoke  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
July  16,  with  her  nephew,  Chris  Bachman,  officiat- 
ing- 

Yoder,  Freeman  W.,  son  of  Wallace  and  Sarah 
Yoder,  was  born  in  Noble  Co.,  Ind.,  Oct.  4,  1887; 
died  at  St.  Joseph  Hospital,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  of 
severe  head  injuries  from  a fall  while  doing 
carpenter  work,  July  15,  1968;  aged  80  y.  9 m. 
11  d.  On  Jan.  27,  1909,  he  was  married  to 
Florence  Nelson,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
4 sons  (Harold,  Kenneth,  Hobart,  and  Maynard), 
9 grandchildren,  14  great-grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Nona  Mishler  and  Mildred — Mrs. 
Irwin  J.  Miller).  He  was  a member  of  the  Forks 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  July  18, 
with  Sylvester  R.  Haarer  and  Earley  C.  Bontra- 
ger  officiating;  interment  in  Maple  Grove  Cem- 
etery. 

Yoder,  Gordon  Gene,  son  of  J.  Max  and  Lucille 
(Beckler)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Washington,  Iowa, 
Aug.  5,  1946;  died  (en  route  to  the  hospital)  from 
injuries  received  in  a traffic  accident  near  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  18, 
1968;  aged  21  y.  7 m 13  d.  Surviving  are  his 
parents,  4 younger  brothers  and  sisters  (Gaylord, 
Wanda,  Weldon,  and  Waneta),  and  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marion  Yoder  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Beckler).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  an 
older  brother  (Lyle),  who  died  in  infancy.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Church. 
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Algeria— Contrast  and  Variety 

By  Marian  Hostetler 


Blue  Mediterranean  rimmed  with  white  beaches  and  rocky 
cliffs, 

Snowcapped  Djurdjura  mountains  with  Berber  villages 
scattered  on  the  lower  peaks, 

High  plateaus  with  spring’s  green  wheat  fields  and  colorful 
wild  flowers,  changing  to  summer’s  gold,  then  parched 
brown, 

Endless  Sahara  with  rolling  dunes  and  rocky  wilderness; 
Mini-skirted  girl  and  veil-enveloped  woman, 

Bureaucrat  with  briefcase  and  country  farmer  clad  in 
turban  and  burnoose. 

Old  pious  Muslim  and  rebellious  unbelieving  youth, 
University  student  and  illiterate  man, 

Doctor  in  clinic  and  marabout  who  cures  with  Koranic 
verse  charms; 

Socialism,  revolution,  and  faithfulness  to  an  Islamic  past. 

Following  an  earthquake  in  1955  a team  of  Pax  build- 
ers arrived  in  Algeria.  Now,  after  13  years  of  this  pres- 
ence, what  are  the  results?  A growing  Mennonite 


Marian  Hostetler  is  a teacher  whose  home  is  Smithville,  Ohio.  She  worked  in  the 
information  services  office  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  for  several  years  following 
her  graduation  from  Goshen  College  before  going  to  Algeria. 


church?  No.  Then  perhaps  some  sort  of  institution — a 
school  or  a hospital  or  a children’s  home?  No.  Well,  then, 
what  has  been  going  on  there  and  when  will  a church  be 
established? 

Mennonites  in  Algeria  number  about  25.  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  through  the  Christian  Committee  for 
Service  in  Algeria,  has  supplied  and  is  supplying  many 
people  for  two-  or  three-year  terms  who  have  served  in 
relief  distributions  following  Algeria’s  war  for  independence 
from  France,  or  in  construction  and  medical  work,  in  teach- 
ing positions,  and  in  agriculture  training  and  extension. 

The  work  of  these  people  is  helpful  in  material  ways: 
first,  in  helping  toward  recovery  from  the  war’s  effects  and 
now  in  alleviating  some  of  the  acute  needs  experienced  by 
all  developing  countries.  But  in  addition,  they  have  made 
friends  and  have  demonstrated  daily  what  a Christian  is 
and  how  he  lives.  This  is  an  invaluable  contribution,  since 
a Muslim  Algerian  sees  a Christian  as  one  who  is  an 
imperialist,  a colonialist,  and  a believer — not  in  the  one 
true  God — but  in  three. 

This  type  of  service  has  one  drawback,  however.  At 
the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  just  when  the  person  has 
arrived  at  the  place  where  he  can  begin  to  communicate 
well;  when  he  has  come  to  some  understanding  of  the 
Algerians  and  their  outlook;  when  he  has  some  experience 
in  methods  of  working  with  the  people — he  leaves. 

Throughout  this  13-year  period  there  have  been  only  from 
two  to  four  people  sent  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
with  the  intent  of  staying  for  a longer  period  of  time. 

Our  goal  as  long-term  people  is  somewhat  the  same  as 
that  of  the  short-termers — to  show  daily  what  it  means  to 
be  a Christian.  This  is  the  first,  basic,  never-ending  step. 
We  feel  that  our  best  means  of  witness  is  having  a job  use- 
ful to  the  development  of  Algeria  and  to  witness  through 
our  work.  So  far  this  “useful  job”  has  taken  the  form  of 
employment  with  the  Algerian  Education  Department  as 
foreign  language  teachers  (English)  in  the  secondary  schools. 

In  Algeria’s  two  neighboring  North  African  countries, 
“missionaries”  are  almost  a thing  of  the  past.  They  had  to 
evacuate  one  and  have  been  ordered  to  cease  all  mis- 
sionary activity  in  the  other.  In  Algeria  there  are  those 
who  feel  that  if  they  cannot  preach  the  gospel  in  the  direct 
and  traditional  ways,  then  it  is  time  to  shake  the  dust  from 
dieir  feet  and  leave  since  God  must  be  closing  the  door. 

But  we  believe,  as  one  of  our  group  says,  “If  our  real 
motive  is  to  bring  the  gospel  to  these  people,  we  must  live 
in  such  a way  that  we  can  stay.  How  shall  they  hear 
without  a preacher?  We  must  love  them  so  much  that  we 
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Marian  Hostetler  with  a class  of  girls  in  June,  1967.  Photo  by  Peter 
Dyck. 


are  willing  to  adapt  ourselves  and  our  methods.’ 

Algerians  are  nearly  100  percent  Muslim,  with  many  of 
these  only  nominally  and  sociologically  Muslim.  Protestant 
Christian  Algerians  number  approximately  200-300.  Some 
of  these  are  scattered  individuals,  and  some  are  members 
of  the  several  groups  or  congregations  begun  by  various 
missions. 

There  is  no  Algerian  church  as  such,  although  Algerian 
Christians  are  hoping  that  this  will  become  a reality  one 
day.  As  Mennonite  Christians,  we  are  trying  to  become  part 
of  whatever  small  group  of  Christians  may  be  found  where 
we  are  located  and  to  be  used  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His 
adding  to  and  building  up  the  church. 

We  are  here  because  of  God’s  love  for  us  and  for  the 
12,000,000  Algerians.  We  want  to  be  used  to  make  this 
love  known,  as  shown  in  Christ.  We  hope  and  pray  for 
others  who  know  God’s  love  and  who  wish  to  share  it, 
to  join  us. 


Missionary  Robert  Stetter  with  Algerian  Christians  who  are  forming  a 
fellowship  in  the  Algiers  area. 


I Resign 

By  Nathan  Hege,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 

A young  man  elected  with  three  others  to  the  local 
church  council  handed  his  resignation  to  the  missionary 
pastor  three  days  before  the  installation  service. 

The  pastor  tried  to  think  of  ways  to  face  the  congrega- 
tion the  following  Sunday  morning  with  the  announcement 
that  one  of  the  candidates  would  not  be  installed.  When 
he  inquired  further  into  the  matter,  however,  he  discovered 
that  the  other  three  appointees  had  similar  feelings. 

A special  meeting  of  the  council  discussed  the  matter. 
The  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  new  appoin- 
tees was,  “Just  what  is  our  responsibility?’’ 

“Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  additional  persons  on  the 
council?”  the  new  appointees  asked.  “And  if  new  ones  are 
installed,  will  they  be  heard?”  It  only  seemed  right  to 
resign.  Apparently  council  members  who  also  served  on 
the  executive  committee  of  the  whole  church  were  running 
the  local  congregation.  These  included  two  national  Chris- 
tians and  two  missionaries  who  sat  on  the  local  council  by 
virtue  of  their  office. 

It  became  obvious  that  executive  members  were  exer- 
cising more  control  than  was  appropriate.  Much  of  this  they 
were  doing  unconsciously.  In  addition  to  being  men  with 
strong  personalities,  they  were,  by  virtue  of  their  position, 
“in  the  know”  so  far  as  administrative  policy  was  con- 
cerned. They  could  answer  many  questions  by  simply 
referring  to  the  church’s  constitution  or  to  some  precedent 
which  had  or  had  not,  in  their  opinion,  worked.  Conse- 
quently the  new  appointees,  from  their  experience  in  at- 
tending several  meetings,  felt  that  their  concerns  were  not 
being  heard.  They  felt  that  they  were  asked  to  approve 
proposals  already  agreed  upon  by  the  executive  members. 

As  these  new  members  shared  their  concerns,  it  became 
clear  to  the  executive  members  that  they  were  stifling  the 
creativity  of  others  who  were  willing  to  shoulder  respon- 
sibility if  given  a chance.  Previously  the  executive  members 
had  complained  that  no  one  wanted  to  assume  responsibility 
for  even  minor  jobs.  Now  it  became  clear  that  this  re- 
luctance sprang  from  the  fact  that  many  members  did  not 
feel  themselves  an  essential  part  of  the  life  of  the  church. 

When  these  facts  became  clear,  the  executive  members 
found  God’s  grace  adequate  to  enable  them  to  surrender 
responsibility  without  bitterness.  They  promised  newly  elected 
councilors  their  full  support.  Immediately  the  atmosphere 
of  the  meeting  changed  from  one  of  tenseness  and  vague- 
ness to  one  of  freedom  and  openness,  and  everyone  began 
to  share  his  concerns  for  the  growth  of  the  church.  The 
new  councilors  assured  executive  members  that  they  were 
very  much  needed  and  gave  them  specific  responsibilities. 
The  man  who  had  spoken  of  resigning  didn’t  mention  it 
again. 
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Persons  long  in  the  “establishment”  need  to  be  aware 
of  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  not  “in.”  This  is  especially 
true  in  an  emerging  church  which  derives  some  of  its 
support  and  authority  from  a foreign  church.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  hostility  may  develop  not  only  toward  the 
missionary  but  toward  fellow  nationals  who  fill  positions  of 
leadership.  Though  they  may  not  be  hired  by  the  church, 
in  a sense  their  position,  too,  is  guaranteed  by  the  American 
dollar,  an  item  not  considered  wholly  good  by  many 
African  countries  today. 

Missionaries  need  to  be  sensitive  to  contemporary  forces 
influencing  the  church  and  be  ready  to  respond  in  a Christ- 
like  way  to  the  changes  that  face  them.  They  need  to 
respond  in  unselfish  love,  concerned  for  what  is  right  rather 
than  for  their  status.  Our  greatest  responsibility  is  to  love 
our  fellowman — not  to  prove  him  wrong.  CD 


My  Prayer 

My  Father, 

Today  I pause  to  praise  You 
For  the  few 

Who  seem  to  frustrate  my  efforts 
And  hold  my  heart  in  check; 

Who  sometimes  annoy 
And  find  fault. 

I confess  such  seem 
Like  obstacles  to  my  path. 

Yet  today,  as  I pray, 

I see  them  as  persons, 

Who  have  preserved  me 
From  many  faults, 

And  those  who,  by  speaking, 
Have  saved  me  from  greater  sins. 
Help  me  to  remember 
I cannot  grow  in  any  grace 
Of  Your  Spirit 
Unless  I am  refined 
By  the  fire  of  faultfinders 
And  tested  by  those 
Who  would  trouble  me. 

Help  me  to  see 
That  it  is  my  attitude 
Rather  than  others’  actions 
Which  determines  my  destiny. 

Amen. 


Nurture  Lookout 


A Planning  Workbook 

A congregational  planning  workbook  was  released  at  the 
Christian  Education  Convention.  It  marks  another  milestone 
in  progress  toward  the  responsible  planning  of  the  local 
congregation’s  total  program  by  the  people  and  the  leaders 
of  the  local  church.  It  is  a workbook  which  assumes  the 
developing  posture  of  the  Mennonite  Commission  for 
Christian  Education  and  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
the  servant  posture,  in  which  the  congregation  is  seen  as 
the  cutting  edge  of  education  for  mission  with  boards  and 
agencies  helping  as  they  can. 

Three  facets  of  the  philosophy  which  generate  a con- 
gregational planning  workbook  are: 

(1)  that  every  congregation,  large  or  small,  has  its  own 
unique  ministry  to  fulfill  in  the  world; 

(2)  that  therefore  the  “equipping”  program  for  such  minis- 
try must  be  shaped  to  fit  the  situation; 

(3)  that  God  has  given  discerning  persons  to  every  congre- 
gation who  can  lead  in  putting  together  the  sort  of  educa- 
tional program  that  will  be  best  for  the  congregation. 

The  planning  workbook  is  really  a catalog  from  which 
you  can  order  the  various  modules  you  need  to  put  to- 
gether the  kind  of  “equipping”  ministry  best  suited  for 
your  church.  That  is  more  easily  said  than  done.  It  assumes 
first  of  all  that  your  congregation  knows  the  direction  it 
intends  to  go.  It  assumes  also  that  there  is  an  educational 
team  which  sees  your  congregation  as  a whole  and  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  develop  a total  educational  strategy. 

The  guide  must  not  be  used,  then,  as  an  educational 
smorgasbord  from  which  you  pick  a little  of  all  the  exciting 
stuff  that  might  stimulate  the  teaching-learning  taste  buds 
of  your  church.  That  approach,  besides  being  haphazard 
and  irresponsible,  has  in  it  the  danger  of  developing  in 
your  congregation  an  educational  indigestion  characteristic  of 
smorgasbords. 

Rather,  think  of  an  objective.  When  a hobbyist  intends  to 
build  a hi-fi  set,  he  orders  from  the  catalog  the  various 
components  he  needs  for  his  purpose.  That  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  competence.  We  are  aware  of  that.  But 
the  day  of  dedicated  incompetence  in  education  for  mission 
is  nearly  over.  If  we  are  to  get  the  job  done,  we  must 
let  the  most  competent  persons  in  our  congregations  help 
us  put  together  the  program  that  is  best  for  us  as  God 
gives  us  the  strength  to  see  what  it  is. 

The  Congregational  Planning  Workbook  can  help  your 
church.  It  is  available  at  no  cost.  Address  MCCE  or  MPH 
at  Mennonite  Building,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 
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Editorial 


Work  Addiction 


I’m  told  that  one  jockey  always  whispered  this  rhyme 
into  the  ear  of  the  horse  he  rode: 

“Roses  are  red,  violets  are  blue, 

Horses  that  lose  are  made  into  glue.” 

Many  people  drive  themselves  the  same  way  in  their 
work. 

It’s  an  obsession  with  them. 

We  have  too  many  people  who  work  and  work  and  work 
— and  never  live.  Like  the  farmer  who  said  he  never  goes 
to  work  in  the  morning;  he  is  surrounded  with  it  when  he 
gets  up. 

It’s  true  that  the  footprints  left  on  the  sands  of  time 
were  put  there  by  work  shoes,  and  that  it’s  better  to  wear 
out  than  rust  out.  But  our  work  is  not  to  be  our  god. 

If  it  is,  we  are  less  than  Christian. 

A survey  by  Fortune  Magazine  of  221  executives  puts 
the  average  office  week  at  45  to  48  hours.  But  in  addition 
the  executive  works  four  out  of  five  nights  a week.  So 
he  goes  home  at  the  end  of  a day,  not  to  a sanctuary, 
but  to  a branch  office. 

And  it's  not  only  executives  that  end  up  being  slaves 
to  their  work  trying  to  keep  ahead  in  our  highly  com- 
petitive society.  We  have  a swelling  army  of  moonlighters, 
both  in  the  white-  and  blue-collar  ranks.  And  an  increasing 
number  of  women  rush  from  their  job  to  another  even  bigger 
job  at  home — trying  to  be  wives  and  mothers  in  evenings 
and  weekends  only. 

Our  high  standard  of  living  and  our  effort  to  keep  up 
with  the  Joneses  is  rushing  us  to  the  grave. 

Dr.  Gordon  Bell  of  Toronto,  Canada,  said,  “The 
terrific  forces  that  now  dictate  the  tempo  of  modern  in- 
dustry are  calling  the  tune  as  to  who  will  be  healthy  and 
who  will  not.  Even  men  with  great  human  resources  can 
be  enslaved  by  work  addiction.  We’ve  more  slaves  today 
than  in  the  time  of  Lincoln.” 

Jesus  put  His  finger  on  our  illness  when  He  said,  “No 
servant  can  serve  two  masters  at  one  time,  for  either  he 
will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  he  will  be  de- 
voted to  one  and  despise  the  other.  You  cannot  serve  God 
and  money”  (Lk.  16:13,  Norlie). 

We  may  not  be  money  grabbers,  but  we  let  a hundred 
other  things  become  rivals  to  God  when  they  take  over  His 
priority  in  our  lives. 

We  worship  at  the  shrine  of  public  opinion  today.  What 
the  crowd  does,  or  what  people  think,  governs  our  attitudes 
and  actions.  Whether  we  can  afford  it,  generally  has  little 
to  do  with  determining  our  decisions. 

We  will  pay  for  it  somehow,  even  if  we  have  to  get  a 
job  for  our  wives  or  take  a second  job  for  ourselves. 

We  have  added  one  more  beatitude  to  those  given  by 
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Jesus.  It  says,  “Blessed  are  they  that  go  round  and  round, 
for  they  shall  become  big  wheels.”  So  we  will  work 
around  the  clock  and  pay  any  price  to  get  to  the  top. 

There  are  often  serious  consequences  for  those  who  are 
“work  addicts.”  Dr.  Nelson  Bradley,  Chief  of  Psychiatric 
Studies  at  Lutheran  General  Hospital  near  Chicago,  noted 
a curious  pattern  in  a number  of  his  cases  where  there 
were  alcoholic  housewives,  disturbed  children,  or  wives 
with  nervous  breakdowns.  Each  had  a husband  or  father 
who  worked  excessively  hard. 

“We  deplore  every  other  type  of  addict,”  Dr.  Bradley 
says,  “but  we  promote  the  work  addict.  We  give  him  status. 
We  accept  his  estimate  of  himself.  These  are  our  white 
knights  in  shining  armor:  the  dynamic  executive  who  is 
carrying  the  economy  on  his  shoulders;  the  newspaperman 
whose  paper  will  fail  if  he  doesn’t  meet  his  deadline;  the 
dedicated  doctor  who  goes  on  and  on — the  whole  health 
of  the  community  depends  on  him,  though  there  are  only 
about  fourteen  other  young  doctors  who’d  love  to  have  part 
of  his  practice  and  who  are  better  trained  than  he  ever 
was.” 

The  “work  addict”  in  his  unhealthy  relationship  to  his 
job  is  usually  trying  to  suppress  his  inner  tensions  and  tur- 
moil. 

Instead  of  facing  his  real  problem,  he  is  simply  trans- 
ferring his  energy  to  the  more  agreeable  tension  of  work. 

This  kind  of  person  does  not  resolve  his  basic  problem 
by  avoiding  it  through  working  day  and  night. 

Rather,  he  complicates  it. 

He  destroys  his  own  happiness  and  creates  misery  for 
those  around  him.  And  yet  in  spite  of  these  known  facts 
about  the  “work  addict,”  we  drive  him  on  by  giving  him 
glory,  status,  and  money  for  his  achievements  on  the  job. 

It’s  true  that  we  have  far  too  many  people  who  say,  “I 
like  work;  it  fascinates  me.  I can  sit  and  look  at  it  for 
hours.”  But  on  the  other  side  the  compulsive  worker  gen- 
erally has  a neurosis  that  will  eventually  get  him  into 
trouble. 

In  other  words,  it  is  sinful  and  harmful  either  to  be 
lazy  or  to  overwork.  But  generally  we  despise  the  lazy 
person  and  honor  the  one  who  works  excessively  hard. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  see  the  real  issues  of  life. 
We  need  to  discover  why  we  are  in  this  world  and  then 
fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  God  made  us.  When  we 
go  to  extremes  in  work  or  play,  we  are  heading  for 
trouble. 

There  is  always  a payday  of  suffering  and  disappointment 
when  we  disobey  God. 

The  chief  goal  of  life  is  not  work,  but  to  live  for  the 
glory  of  God. 

— B.  Charles  Hostetter 
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The  Christian's  Vocation 

By  Nelson  W.  Martin 


Some  time  ago  a teenager  was  asked  how  he  enjoyed 
his  first  job.  He  abruptly  replied,  “They  are  paying  me  for 
it.”  He  simply  endured  work  so  that  he  could  collect  a 
paycheck  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Most  of  us  fit  into  the 
category  of  people  who  need  to  work  to  earn  a living. 
What  a tragedy  that  many  are  forced  to  spend  so  much 
time  and  effort  doing  things  that  add  nothing  to  their  pur- 
pose in  life!  I believe  our  job  can  be  a real  blessing  and 
challenge.  We  should  start  each  day  enthusiastically,  for 
whether  we  eat,  or  drink  (or  work),  we  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

Someone  stated,  “Work  ceases  to  be  toil,  when  we  en- 
joy it.”  If  we  do  not  enjoy  our  work,  there  is  something 
wrong.  What  is  the  real  purpose  for  having  a vocation?  How 
can  you  enjoy  your  job? 

Called  of  God 

The  Apostle  James  says  he  is  “a  servant  of  God  and  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  We  too  are  servants  of  God,  called 
to  be  businessmen,  farmers,  nurses,  students,  and  laborers. 
God’s  plan  for  a happy,  meaningful  life  cannot  be  fully 
achieved  during  the  few  hours  a week  we  spend  in  church 
or  organized  Christian  activity.  We  must  discover  ways  to 
fulfill  God’s  plan  for  our  life  through  our  daily  employ- 
ment. 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  we  should  all  suddenly  leave 
our  jobs  and  become  missionaries  and  ministers.  God’s 
call  to  a vocation  can  be  just  as  clear  and  definite  as  it 
is  to  a minister.  We  are  ministers  to  the  world  around  us. 
Naturally,  we  must  have  a job  that  enables  us  to  witness 
consistently.  The  story  is  told  of  the  young  man  who 
wanted  to  have  time  to  study  theology.  He  got  a job  sell- 
ing packaged  liquor  in  a state  store  because  this  job  gave 
much  leisure  in  which  to  study  theology.  The  call  of  God 
is  to  a daily  life  of  discipleship  and  purpose,  in  a world 
that  is  confused  and  seeking. 

A Right  Outlook 

A few  years  ago,  I attended  a sales  training  meeting.  The 
leader  challenged  us  with  “Each  salesman  is  to  be  an  en- 
thusiastic, happy,  radiant  Christian  with  a winsome  per- 
sonality.” Someone  in  the  group  interrupted,  “Do  you  really 
mean  that?  Is  it  possible  to  live  up  to  all  those  qualities?” 
Our  leader  simply  replied,  “No,  you  can’t  live  up  to  them 
in  your  own  strength.  But  with  God,  all  things  are  possible. 
With  Christ  in  you,  everyone  can  be  this  type  of  person.” 


Nelson  Martin  is  from  Pottsville,  Pa. 


We  must  never  allow  our  lives  to  become  second-rate.  Our 
vocations  call  for  us  to  produce  the  best,  not  for  our  own 
honor,  but  for  our  Lord’s. 

There  are  two  things  that  defeat  us,  as  we  strive  for  the 
best.  The  first  problem  is  ourselves.  Personal  problems, 
a “blue  Monday,”  a sickening  headache,  or  a nameless 
tension  can  make  havoc  of  our  job.  Don’t  allow  your  prob- 
lems or  failures  to  get  you  down. 

The  second  problem  is  others.  We  may  have  unpleasant 
surroundings.  Working  with  a difficult  person,  or  working 
with  a faulty  machine,  can  cause  much  frustration.  These 
inward  and  outward  pressures  work  together  to  destroy 
the  Christian’s  radiant  witness.  We  can  rise  above  all 
these  defeats,  only  with  the  help  of  Christ. 

A Hard  Worker 

We  should  be  hard  workers,  who  find  dignity  and  pur- 
pose in  all  kinds  of  work.  Many  successful  businessmen  did 
not  sit  at  a desk  all  their  life,  leisurely  counting  piles  of 
money,  as  is  often  imagined.  They  worked  hard  and  long 
for  what  they  accomplished.  Our  Lord,  the  One  who  came 
from  the  richest  realms  of  glory,  stooped  to  heal  and 
help  all  sorts  of  wretchedness  and  misery.  Can  we  do  any 
less? 

“Whatever  you  do,  put  your  whole  heart  and  soul  into 
it,  as  into  work  done  for  God,  and  not  merely  for  men 
— knowing  that  your  real  reward,  a heavenly  one,  will 
come  from  God,  since  you  are  actually  employed  by  Christ, 
and  not  just  by  your  earthly  master”  (Col.  3:23,  24) 1 

We  need  to  keep  a balanced  life.  The  same  Bible  that 
condemns  a lazy  person  also  says,  “The  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil.”  We  see  two  extremes  at  work  in  a 
cunning  way  around  us.  The  first  is  to  work  and  work  and 
work  and  never  live.  These  people  try  frantically  to  get 
all  they  can,  at  any  price.  They  are  slaves  to  work,  try- 
ing desperately  to  keep  up  with  a competitive  society. 
Someone  observed,  “Many  people  have  no  God  but 
mammon,  consider  the  greatest  misfortune  to  be  the 
absence  of  money,  regard  poverty  as  the  greatest  con- 
demnation, and  can  think  of  no  torture  equal  to  that  of 
having  an  empty  purse.” 

The  second  extreme  is  the  one  that  says,  “I  like  work 
— it  fascinates  me.  I can  sit  and  look  at  it  for  hours.  De- 
sire to  work  or  get  ahead  is  lacking  in  many  lives.  There 
is  no  thought  of  surrounding  needs.  Their  goal  is  to 
get  as  much  leisure  as  possible,  and  live  on  as  little 
work  as  they  can.  The  fourth  commandment  is  subtly 
being  changed.  It  says,  “Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep 
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it  holy.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work.’’ 
The  new  commandment  says,  “Four  days  shalt  thou  labor 
and  do  thy  work — the  other  three  shall  be  holidays  to 
spend  in  any  way  that  it  may  please  thee.” 

A great  challenge  is  before  us.  Are  you  thankful  for  your 
vocation?  You  can  be.  Simply  realize  your  call  of  God.  Be 
dedicated,  first  of  all,  to  being  a servant  of  Jesus.  Then 


be  dedicated  to  your  vocation.  Vance  Havner,  the  great 
minister,  said,  “We  are  not  to  wear  out,  or  rust  out, 
but  live  out  our  days.”  Only  when  we  are  living  out  each 
day  to  the  fullest,  can  we  find  purpose  in  our  vocation 
— and  all  of  life. 

1.  The  New  Testament  in  Modem  English.  © J.  B.  Phillips,  1958.  Used  by  per- 
mission of  the  Macmillan  Company. 


Does  Conscience 

By  Jacob  Z.  Rittenhouse  Need  to  Be  Enlightened? 


Conscience  has  been  defined  as  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
soul  of  man.  It  is  true  that  God  created  man  and  put  with- 
in him  a voice  which  passes  judgment  upon  his  way  of 
life.  Yes,  everybody  has  a conscience,  which  is  of  divine 
origin.  But  to  think  of  the  speakings  of  conscience  as  God’s 
voice,  in  every  case,  is  most  unfortunate,  because  its 
judgments  are  not  consistent.  In  fact,  the  judgments  of  con- 
science are  often  contradictory.  If  it  were  the  voice  of  God, 
it  could  not  contradict  itself. 

Not  the  Voice  of  God 

The  voice  of  God  says  that  we  are  not  to  make,  wor- 
ship, or  serve  idols.  The  conscience  of  the  vast  heathen 
population  of  the  world  permit  them  to  freely  worship 
and  serve  man-made  idols.  The  voice  of  God  says  that 
man  shall  not  commit  adultery,  yet  many  couples  rise  from 
their  beds  of  prostitution,  dress  themselves  in  clean 
clothing,  and  say,  in  effect,  “We  have  done  no  evil.” 

The  voice  of  God  says  that  we  are  to  humble  ourselves 
and  live  modest  lives.  Many  people  clothe  themselves  in 
finery,  live  extravagantly,  “put  on  the  airs,”  raise  their 
chins  to  high  heaven,  without  the  slightest  conviction  of 
disobedience  or  sin.  The  voice  of  God  says  that  before 
giving  thought  to  such  things  as  food,  drink,  and  clothing 
we  are  to  seek  “the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteous- 
ness.” 

Hosts  of  worldly-minded  people,  without  remorse  of  con- 
science, allow  themselves  to  become  engulfed  in  the  stream 
of  secularism  to  the  neglect  of  their  relationship  to  “God 
and  his  righteousness.”  Such  contradictions  would  not 
exist  if  conscience  were  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man. 

By  this,  I am  not  saying  that  conscience  cannot  be  the 
voice  of  God  in  the  soul.  I am  merely  pointing  up  the  fact 
that  conscience,  in  many  cases,  is  not  the  voice  of  God. 
Actually,  conscience  can  be  the  voice  of  the  devil,  as 
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well  as  the  voice  of  God.  If  we  think  of  conscience  as  that 
function  of  the  soul  which  unmistakably  directs  us  in  the 
paths  of  God’s  will,  then  we  could  safely  designate  it  as 
the  voice  of  God. 

But  this  so  often  is  not  the  case.  Is  it  God  who  tells 
men  to  lie,  steal,  gamble,  and  commit  all  forms  of  evil? 
Certainly  not!  That’s  the  voice  of  the  devil!  The  devil  em- 
ploys the  will  of  man  to  commit  sin;  even  the  same  will 
which  God  gives  to  each  of  us  in  hope  of  using  it  to  lead 
us  into  a voluntary  obedience  to  His  Word. 

We  speak  of  the  incident  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  as  the 
fall  of  man.  Actually,  this  was  the  time  when  Adam  and 
Eve  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  devil  instead  of  heeding 
the  voice  of  God.  Through  this  act  of  disobedience  they 
fell  from  their  original  state  of  holiness,  or  the  sinless  like- 
ness to  God  which  they  bore  in  their  created  state. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  their  tragic  mistake.  Their 
act  of  disobedience  paved  the  way  for  future  acts  of  dis- 
obedience. It  was,  in  short,  nothing  less  than  a breaking 
down  of  conscience.  Their  act  set  off  a chain  reaction  in 
the  history  of  man  until  we  read  in  Romans,  chapter  one: 
“Because  that,  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not 
as  God,  neither  were  thankful;  but  became  vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.” 

“Their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.”  This  gave  way  to 
the  exercise  of  all  forms  of  ungodliness  and  immorality  in 
their  lives.  This  gave  way  to  the  tolerance  of  sin  by  their 
own  consciences.  Here  we  have  the  secret  of  why  some 
people,  living  by  their  consciences,  can  live  in  and  practice 
the  most  horrible  forms  of  sin,  as  well  as  questionable 
and  so-called  petty  sins.  Their  foolish  hearts  are  darkened, 
or  blinded  to  sin.  Sin  to  them  no  longer  is  sinful.  Their 
consciences  have  become  “defiled,”  “seared,”  and  in  many 
cases  “dead”  to  the  voice  of  God,  through  the  constant 
rejection  of  truth,  and  through  open  rebellion  to  the  voice 
of  God. 

Someone  said  that  conscience  is  like  a triangle  within  the 
bosom  of  man,  pivoted  in  the  middle.  When  man  does 
wrong,  the  triangle  begins  to  turn.  Its  sharp  edges  cut, 
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creating  pain.  This  pain  is  to  alert  man  to  his  sins  of 
wrongdoing.  However,  if  man  continues  to  sin,  not  heeding 
the  voice  of  conscience,  this  triangle  will  wear  into  a 
circle,  and  spin  around  without  the  slightest  sensation  of 
pain. 

When  this  happens,  man  can  live  contrary  to  the  voice 
of  God  without  any  remorse  of  conscience;  he  can  live  in 
sin  habitually  without  being  convicted  of  sin.  This  is  the 
most  pitiful  state  of  life  in  which  a person  can  find  himself. 
To  be  able'  to  disobey  the  voice  of  God  without  the  re- 
straint of  conscience  is  a sure  indication  of  a “defiled,” 
“seared,”  and  “dead”  conscience.  But  there  is  still  hope  for 
this  type  of  conscience. 

Conscience  Needs  a Guide 

In  the  Bible  the  words  “conscience”  and  “heart”  are 
sometimes  identical  in  meaning.  So  when  the  Bible  says, 
“Their  foolish  heart  was  darkened,”  it  indicates  that  the 
voice  of  conscience  was  impaired  to  the  extent  that  it  be- 
came deaf  to  the  voice  of  God. 

The  fall  of  .man  did  not  destroy  the  voice  of  conscience, 
but  it  seriously  damaged  it.  It  has  lost  much  of  its  sense 
of  right  and  wrong;  much  of  the  strength  and  clarity  with 
which  an  undefiled  conscience  asserts  itself. 

We  can  thank  God  that,  in  His  mercy,  He  has  not 
permitted  sin  to  completely  destroy  the  voice  of  conscience; 
that  in  fallen  man  there  still  remains  a voice  through  which 
God  can  appeal  to  the  will  of  man,  in  an  effort  to  turn 
sinners  from  the  paths  of  sin  on  to  the  paths  of  righteous- 
ness. 

So  conscience,  in  itself,  is  not  a safe  guide.  In  order  to 
function  properly,  it  needs  a guide.  In  other  words,  the 
sinner’s  defiled  conscience,  blinded  by  sin,  needs  to  be  en- 
lightened by  the  truth.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
real  deficiency  in  connection  with  the  conscience  of  the 
sinner  is  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God. 

This  is  why  the  conscience  of  the  heathen  permits  him 
to  worship  idols.  This  is  why  the  conscience  of  others  allows 
them  to  feel  at  ease  while  living  in  sin.  This  is  why  the  con- 
science of  a Christian  feels  no  remorse  when  following  the 
immodest  and  sinful  practices  of  the  world. 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  there  are  large  areas  in 
the  lives  of  many  people  concerning  which  conscience  does 
not  express  itself  at  all,  such  as:  lying,  cheating,  cursing, 
drinking,  dancing,  attending  theaters,  or  watching  decentral- 
izing, demoralizing  TV  shows  in  the  home,  manifestations 
of  temper,  jealousy,  gossip,  and  sins  of  thought,  desire,  and 
imagination. 

Whether  you  are  a Christian  or  not,  you  have  a con- 
science. Your  conscience  is  either  defiled  or  enlightened;  it 
is  either  being  developed  or  in  the  process  of  degenera- 
tion. There’s  one  thing  you  need  to  settle  in  your  mind 
right  now,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  your  conscience  is  not 
a fully  matured  unit  in  itself;  it  needs  a guide  to  proper- 
ly grow  and  develop. 

The  direction  in  which  your  conscience  will  develop  de- 
pends on  the  source  of  enlightenment  you  subject  it  to. 
And  let  me  assure  you  that  the  direction  of  growth  will 


depend  more  on  enlightenment,  and  your  response  to  it, 
than  upon  heritage,  environment,  and  tradition.  The 
Apostle  Paul  is  a good  example  of  this  truth.  After  his 
conscience  was  properly  enlightened  concerning  Christ,  he 
cut  across  his  former  props  of  heredity  and  environment  to 
serve  the  Lord  Christ. 

You  Will  Be  Guided  by  Conscience 

To  develop  spiritually  you  must  subject  your  conscience 
to  a knowledge  of  God’s  Word.  In  it  you  find  the  truth, 
and  the  way  of  righteousness,  portrayed.  The  Bible  also 
points  out  the  way  of  the  wicked,  and  their  terrible  doom 
to  everlasting  punishment. 

What  you  do,  the  way  you  live,  your  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  Jesus  Christ,  depends  on  your  knowledge  and 
obedience  to  God’s  Book,  “The  Bible.”  This  is  why  it  is 
so  very  important  that  you  allow  your  conscience  to  be  en- 
lightened and  developed  by  it.  You  will  be  guided  by 
your  conscience,  and  unless  your  conscience  is  guided  by 
divine  truth,  you  can  expect  nothing  less  than  eternal 
destruction. 

The  cause  for  the  evident  breakdown  in  the  morals  of 
our  nation,  and  the  widespread  breakdown  in  principles  of 
Christian  ethics  in  the  church,  is  a lack  of  an  earnest, 
openhearted  search  for  the  will  of  God.  But  this  search  must 
be  made  in  the  Word  of  God;  not  in  the  comparison  of 
thought,  nor  in  the  philosophy  of  scholars,  nor  in  the 
wisdom  of  man. 

You  hold  the  key  to  the  true  enlightenment  of  your 
conscience  in  your  hands;  for  God  has  made  the  way  of 
salvation  plain  in  the  Bible.  Read  it!  Let  it  saturate  your 
thought  life!  Let  it  enlighten  your  conscience!  Let  it  be 
your  one,  and  only,  guide  in  life!  Let  it  speak  to  you 
about  your  need  of  Christ  as  Savior  and  Lord! 

Let  the  Scripture  find  its  way,  through  your  mind,  into 
your  heart  and  keep  you  from  sin!  Let  it  teach  you  the 
way  of  truth  and  righteousness!  Let  it  convince  you  of  the 
truth,  and  keep  you  from  the  error!  Let  it  lead  you  into 
a consistent  walk  with  your  Lord  daily!  Conscience  needs 
to  be  enlightened!  Be  sure  to  enlighten  yours  by  the  Word 
of  God!  CH 


A Man  a Day 

It  seemed  that  every  man  with  whom  D.  L.  Moody  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  salvation  was  swept  right  into  the  kingdom. 
Oh,  how  I craved  this  blessing  and  power!  One  day  I ven- 
tured to  ask  him  wherein  his  power  lay.  He  replied,  “Bil- 
horn,  I will  tell  you  this  much.  I made  a promise  to  God, 
and  the  rule  of  my  life  is  that  I must  speak  to  at  least  one 
man  every  day  about  his  soul’s  salvation.’ 

I said,  “But,  Mr.  Moody,  the  opportunity  does  not  always 
present  itself.”  He  quickly  replied,  “It  will  if  you  keep  in 
touch  with  God  and  keep  your  eyes  open  for  the  oppor- 
tunity.”— P-  Bilhorn. 
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Helps  from  Hebrews— Part  8 


Faith:  Its  Price  and  Prize 

By  Ernest  D.  Martin 


Faith  on  the  Balance 

“Surely  we  are  not  going  to  be  men  who  cower  back 
and  are  lost,  but  men  who  maintain  their  faith  until  the 
salvation  of  their  souls  is  complete”  (Heb.  10:39)!°  Hebrews 
11  piles  up  supporting  evidence  to  help  us  maintain  faith. 
There’s  a message  in  the  chapter  for  one  who  is  wavering 
in  faith,  and  for  one  who  is  failing  to  enter  into  the  benefits 
of  faith.  It  also  speaks  directly  to  one  weighing  a step 
of  faith,  either  some  venture  of  life  or  the  decision  to 
accept  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  of  life. 

Through  real-life  illustrations  taken  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament records  we  are  able  to  know  more  about  both  the 
cost  of  faith  and  the  rewards  of  faith.  Through  the  ex- 
perience of  others  we  may  find  support  for  basing  our 
values  on  spiritual  realities  rather  than  on  the  sensual 
values  of  the  present.  It  is  the  Christian  conviction  that  a 
person  can’t  lose  in  the  long  run  by  being  committed  to 
God.  For  example,  Paul  was  condemned  by  Nero.  But  now 
people  name  their  sons  after  Paul  and  their  dogs  after 
Nero. 

As  we  will  notice  from  the  examples  of  faith  in  Hebrews 
11,  faith  is  not  a possession,  a quantity  to  hold,  but  a 
quality  in  action.  It  is  essentially  active  rather  than  passive. 

The  Evidence  of  Experience 

For  Abel  faith  was  doing  what  he  knew  was  right  in  con- 
trast to  Cain  whose  “deeds  were  evil.”  He  was  immediately 
rewarded  by  knowing  acceptance  with  God.  Even  violent 
death  did  not  terminate  God’s  honor  of  Abel’s  faith.  He 
is  still  speaking  of  the  value  of  active  faith. 

For  Enoch  faith  meant  reaching  out  to  God  in  fellowship. 
Because  he  pleased  God  he  was  “promoted  to  the  eternal 
world  without  experiencing  death”  (Phillips).0 

For  Noah  faith  meant  obedience,  respecting  what  God 
said  and  acting  on  it  even  if  his  contemporaries  made  fun 
of  him.  Building  a boat  when  it  had  never  rained  no  doubt 
seemed  foolhardy  to  rational  neighbors.  Faith  puts  God’s 
warnings  and  directives  above  human  reason.  Noah’s  brand 
of  faith  is  not  deterred  by  mockery.  It  abounds  in  work 
and  patience.  The  reward  was  salvation  from  the  destruction 
of  the  flood  for  himself  and  his  family.  God  used  him  to 
span  the  judgment  of  water.  He  also  used  Noah  as  a 
judgment  on  the  unrighteousness  of  men.  Socrates  expressed 
the  normal  reaction  when  he  told  another  man,  “I  hate 
you,  for  every  time  I meet  you,  you  show  me  what  I 
am.”  That  is  part  of  the  price  of  faith,  but  God  uses  it 
for  His  purposes. 

For  Abraham  the  obedience  of  faith  involved  risk,  for 


God’s  call  took  him  into  the  unknown.  One  can’t  act  on 
faith  and  always  listen  to  the  voice  of  caution.  Part  of 
the  price  of  faith  for  Abraham  was  the  pilgrim  life,  never 
quite  settling  down.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  we 
must  list  adventure.  The  eyes  of  Abraham  s faith  were  on 
the  distant  promises.  He  knew  that  God  was  not  ashamed 
to  be  known  as  his  God.  You  can  be  the  judge  whether 
Abraham’s  reward  was  greater  than  the  price  of  adventur- 
ous faith. 

For  Sarah  faith  meant  trusting  God  for  the  impossible.  Her 
struggle  to  believe  God  typifies  the  barriers  to  faith  which 
the  mind  can  put  in  the  way.  If  we  look  at  the  Christian 
propositions  through  the  glasses  of  “It  can  t be  done, 
they  are  bound  to  look  weak.  Take,  for  example,  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  radical  change  in  heart  and  life,  or  the  church 
beginning  with  twelve  unlikely  men.  For  Sarah  the  result 
of  faith  was  realization  of  the  promised  son  she  thought 
impossible. 

Abraham’s  experience  supplies  another  insight.  Faith- 
obedience  cost  him  the  willingness  to  give  up  his  son 
Isaac.  Faith  in  God  demanded  a breach  between  Abraham 
and  the  child  of  promise  who  was  most  dear  to  him.  But 
faith  enabled  him  to  rely  on  the  fact  that  what  happened 
to  Isaac  was  not  Abraham’s  problem  but  God’s.  The  reward 
was  that  he  got  his  son  back  again  almost  as  alive  from 
the  dead. 

For  Moses  faith  meant  giving  up  almost  unlimited  poten- 
tials in  Egypt  and  identifying  with  God’s  people  in  their 
oppression.  Moses  may  well  have  learned  about  the  daring 
of  faith  from  his  parents,  for  in  faith  they  disobeyed  the 
command  to  destroy  their  baby  in  the  river.  For  Mosej, 
faith  meant  deciding  that  the  people  and  promises  of  God 
are  more  important  than  the  possessions  and  pleasures  ot 
this  life.  Through  faith  Moses  was  able  to  defy  the  king 
because  he  knew  a higher  authority.  By  faith  Moses  could 
celebrate  the  Passover  even  before  the  deliverance. 

As  we  read  on  in  Hebrews  11,  we  find  the  cost  of  faith 
including  suffering,  persecution,  being  hunted,  being  desti- 
tute, ridicule,  and  cruel  death.  But  the  rewards  were  vic- 
tories, resurrections,  escapes,  and  strength  to  be  faithful  all 
the  way,  rewards  that  attest  to  the  reality  of  faith. 

The  prize  is  greater  than  the  price.  Martyrs  Mirror  con- 
tains a lengthy  report  of  the  questionings  by  the  bailiff, 
jailer,  and  churchmen  to  which  Claes  de  Praet  was  sub- 
jected before  he  was  burned  in  1556.  One  of  the  questions 
was,  “Why  do  you  allow  yourself  to  be  thus  seduced,  and 
led  into  error  and  apostatize  from  the  holy  church?”  His 
reply  was,  “Since  it  is  written  that  it  is  impossible  to 
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please  God  without  faith,  I was  diligent  in  examining  the 
faith  and  asking  God  to  strengthen  me  in  it  through  His 
grace  and  mercy.  This  He  has  done  abundantly  and  I want 
to  keep  it  faithfully  unto  His  praise  and  not  to  forsake 
it  on  account  of  any  sufferings  nor  for  naught  that  is  in 
this  world.”  There’s  conviction  about  the  priorities  and 
benefits  of  true  faith! 

What  Is  Your  Decision? 

The  choice  involves  weighing  the  price  against  the  prize. 
It’s  either  your  life  or  the  experience  of  knowing  Jesus 
Christ.  It’s  either  petty  loyalties  or  acceptance  with  God, 
and  heaven.  It’s  either  immediate  pleasures  or  ultimate 
good.  It’s  either  popularity  or  being  owned  by  God  amidst 


ridicule.  It’s  either  caution  in  action  or  fulfillment  while 
being  cared  for  by  God.  It’s  either  defeat  or  victory. 

There’s  the  evidence.  I want  to  keep  on  with  Jesus 
Christ.  I want  to  urge  everybody  to  look  beyond  the  cost. 
How  about  you?  Faith  is  not  faith  unless  and  until  we  act 
on  it.  Will  you  count  the  prize  worth  more  than  the 
price  and  live  your  life  God’s  way  rather  than  yours? 

Hebrews  turns  the  spotlight  on  the  practical  experience 
of  faith.  Let  this  chapter  help  you  be  a man  or  woman 
of  positive  faith. 

(To  be  read  with  Heb.  11:1-38) 


°The  New  Testament  in  Modem  English.  © J.  B.  Phillips,  1958.  Used  by  per- 
mission of  the  Macmillan  Company. 


Items  and  Comments 


A new  Protestant  denomination  was  born 
with  the  merger  of  the  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist and  Pilgrim  Holiness  churches  into  the 
Wesleyan  Church. 

Under  discussion  for  more  than  a decade, 
the  union  was  approved  by  national  meet- 
ings of  the  two  churches  in  1966. 

The  new  church  has  a membership  of 
122,340,  with  a constituency  of  300,000  on 
the  basis  of  Sunday  school  enrollment. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  denomination 
completed  a merger  with  the  2,500-member 
Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Baptist  Church  of 
Canada  in  1966. 

o © © 

An  Episcopal  pastor  whose  church  pur- 
chased a food  market  in  the  riot-recovering 
Hill  District  in  Pittsburgh  reports  that 
“business  is  beautiful”  and  “we're  serving 
a real  need.” 

Canon  Junius  Carter,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  said  the  store  is 
being  remodeled  gradually  “by  the  people 
of  the  church  and  the  area.  We  are  plan- 
ning for  a grand  opening  about  the  first  of 
September,"  he  added.  Meanwhile,  there  is 
plenty  of  business  going  on  at  the  store 
which  was  a prime  target  of  looting  and 
fire-bombing  in  the  so-called  “April  dis- 
orders." 

There  were  42  independent  grocery 
stores  operating  in  the  Hill  District  before 
the  outbreak  of  rioting.  An  Urban  League 
survey  has  shown  there  are  only  12  doing 
any  kind  of  business  there  now. 

The  pastor  and  his  people  are  so  en- 
thusiastic about  the  project  that  he  expects 
black  residents  of  the  area — “as  well  as 
some  whites” — to  purchase  stock  in  the 
cooperative  market  “soon”  at  $10  a share. 
“This  will  give  them  a real  stake  in  things 
around  here,”  said  Canon  Carter  as  he 
watched  some  of  the  parishioners  pounding 
nails,  replacing  old  lighting  fixtures,  and 
rearranging  the  counters  and  shelves. 


Meanwhile  out  on  the  street,  peddlers  were 
hawking  produce  and  meat  from  the  tops 
and  trunks  of  cars  despite  warnings  from 
the  City  Health  Department. 

o o o 

Although  newspapers  were  headlining  the 
political  conflict  between  Czechoslovakia 
and  Russia,  a young  Czech  delegate  told 
the  Baptist  Youth  World  Conference  that 
“this  year  with  us  in  Czechoslovakia  is  the 
year  of  hope  for  further  work  in  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord.” 

Vlastimil  Popisil  of  Miloslavov  read  a 
prepared  statement  before  the  5,600  dele- 
gates from  65  countries. 

He  emphasized  the  increased  religious 
and  political  freedom  in  Czechoslovakia 
by  announcing  plans  for  a nationwide  youth 
congress  there  later  in  the  year. 

He  said  Baptist  work  is  spread  throughout 
the  country,  carried  out  by  4,200  mem- 
bers. “Our  youth  and  the  whole  church  is 
permitted  to  assemble  openly,”  he  said, 
“and  we  have  founded  youth  groups  in  our 
churches,  which  have  always  existed,  al- 
though not  openly. 

“Youth  take  an  important  part  in  our 
church.  Their  work,  besides  their  own 
meetings,  consists  of  visits  to  the  sick  and 
aged  people.  They  joyfully  take  part  in 
all  the  tasks  committed  to  them  by  the 
churches.” 

o o o 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  said  that  because 
of  his  “compassion  for  humanity”  he  be- 
lieved in  planned  parenthood  and  disagreed 
“in  general”  with  Pope  Paul’s  encyclical 
affirming  traditional  Roman  Catholic  oppo- 
sition to  birth  control. 

The  famed  evangelist  was  asked  about 
his  reaction  to  Humanae  Vitae  (Of  Human 
Life)  upon  his  arrival  from  Paris.  He  held 
a brief  press  conference  at  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airport. 


Mr.  Graham  prefaced  his  remarks  on  the 
pope’s  statement  by  saying  that  he  had  not 
read  the  full  text  because  of  his  travel 
schedule.  He  also  expressed  “great  sym- 
pathy” with  the  pontiff  because  the  prob- 
lem of  contraception  has  “many  problems, 
many  pitfalls.”  The  pope’s  decree  banned 
the  use  by  Catholics  of  contraceptive  pills 
and  mechanical  and  chemical  means  of  birth 
control. 

o o o 

The  House  passed  a weakened  gun  con- 
trol bill  covering  rifles  and  shotguns,  limit- 
ing their  interstate  sale  through  mail  order, 
but  it  left  out  a key  Johnson  Administra- 
tion request  which  would  require  registra- 
tion of  all  owners  of  such  guns. 

The  following  is  taken  from  A Resolution 
on  the  Time  of  Famine,  made  by  a Presby- 
terian Church  Council  in  San  Diego,  Calif., 
on  Feb.  21,  1968:  “The  time  of  world 
famine  has  begun.  Seven  persons  die  each 
minute  from  hunger  and  malnutrition.  One 
out  of  every  three  children  now  living 
will  carry  through  life  some  of  the  irre- 
versible effects  of  food  deficiency.  Each 
week  a million  new  mouths  must  be  fed 
with  only  a little  more  food  than  was 
available  for  the  total  world  population  the 
preceding  week.  At  some  point  in  the  next 
two  decades,  unless  present  trends  are 
drastically  altered,  additional  millions  of 
human  beings  will  find  release  only  through 
death  by  starvation.” 

o o o 

The  Church  of  the  Nazarene  left  un- 
changed a church  rule  that  in  accepting 
divorced  persons  for  membership,  only  the 
aggrieved  person  with  scriptural  grounds 
(adultery)  for  divorce  is  eligible. 

An  attempt  to  liberalize  the  rule  was 
tabled  during  the  denomination’s  17th 
quadrennial  General  Assembly  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 
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Twenty-One  Enter  Voluntary  Service 


As  interest  in  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions’  Voluntary  Service  program  con- 
tinues to  climb,  the  large  number  of  appli- 
cants split  the  August  orientation  into  two 
consecutive  schools.  The  Aug.  1-10  orienta- 
tion found  the  21  volunteers  assigned  as 
follows: 

First  row:  Kenton  Classen,  Atmore,  Ala., 
is  a maintenance  man  for  two  years  at  Froh 
Brothers,  Sturgis,  Mich.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Byrnville  Mennonite  Church,  Century, 
Fla. 

Beginning  a one-year  term  as  a nurse 
aide  at  Immanuel  Hospital,  Omaha,  Neb., 
Juanita  Zehr  of  Castorland,  N.Y.,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Conservative  Mennonite  Church 
and  a 1966  graduate  of  River  Central  High 
School,  Beaver  Falls,  N.Y. 

Now  an  orderly  for  two  years  at  Im- 
manuel Hospital,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Jay  Oswald 
of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  is  a member  of  the  Tuttle 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota,  and  a 
1967  graduate  of  Sarasota  High  School. 

Kathy  Haver,  Lima,  Ohio,  began  a one- 
year  term  as  kitchen  assistant  at  Froh 
Brothers,  Sturgis,  Mich.  A member  of  the 
Jefferson  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Lima, 
she  is  a 1967  graduate  of  Lima  Senior  High 
School. 

Serving  two  years  as  a physical  therapist 
at  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  is  Eli  Raber  of  Uniontown,  Ohio.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Maple  Grove  Conserva- 
tive Mennonite  Church,  Hartville,  Ohio,  and 
was  formerly  employed  by  Triangle  Plumb- 
ing, Hartville. 

Larry  Armstrong,  Archbold,  Ohio,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Kansas  City  Children’s 
Home,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  as  a child  care 
worker  for  two  years.  A member  of  the 


Tedrow  Mennonite  Church,  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
and  a 1967  graduate  of  Archbold  High 
School,  he  was  employed  by  Orval  Sauder, 
Archbold,  prior  to  service. 

Second  row:  From  Souderton,  Pa.,  Vernon 
Reinford  is  serving  two  years  as  a mainte- 
nance man  at  Maple  Lawn  Homes,  Eureka, 
111.  He  is  a member  of  the  Spring  Mount 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  and  was  formerly 
employed  by  Henry  Landes,  Harleysville, 
Pa. 

John  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  began 
a two-year  term  as  a male  attendant  at 
Sunshine  Children’s  Home,  Maumee,  Ohio. 
A member  of  the  Blooming  Glen  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church  and  a 1967  graduate  of 
Pennridge  High  School,  Perkasie,  he  was 
employed  by  Norman  G.  Good,  Souderton. 

Beginning  a two-year  term  as  a recrea- 
tion director  at  the  Englewood,  Chicago, 
111.,  unit,  Loran  Yoder  of  Kalona,  Iowa,  is 
a member  of  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Menno- 
nite Church,  Kalona,  and  a 1964  graduate 
of  Iowa  Mennonite  School.  He  is  a graduate 
of  Hesston  and  Bethel  colleges,  Kansas. 

Now  a secretary  for  one  year  at  Parkview 
Hospital,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Lena  Trover  of 
Lagrange,  Ind.,  is  a member  of  the  Plato 
Mennonite  Church,  Lagrange,  and  a 1966 
graduate  of  Bethany  High  School,  Goshen. 
Prior  to  service  she  was  employed  as  a 
clerk-typist  by  Lagrange  County. 

Serving  one  year  as  a day  care  worker 
at  the  Omaha,  Neb.,  unit,  Linda  Henderson 
of  Bronson,  Mich.,  is  a 1968  graduate  of 
Bronson  High  School. 

Janet  Kropf,  Albany,  Ore.,  is  serving  for 
26  months  as  a nurse  at  the  Mennonite 
General  Hospital  in  Aibonito,  P.R.  She  is 
a member  of  the  Albany  Mennonite  Church 


and  a 1968  graduate  of  Goshen  College. 

Terry  Murphy,  Greentown,  Ohio,  began 
a one-year  term  as  a maintenance  man  at 
the  Englewood,  Chicago,  111.,  unit.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
Suffield,  Ohio,  a 1966  graduate  of  Field 
High  School,  and  was  formerly  employed 
by  Miller  Plumbing  and  Electric,  Uniontown, 
Ohio. 

Third  row:  Roman  and  Mary  Mullet,  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  are  serving  one  year  as  pro- 
gram directors  at  the  Carlsbad,  N.M.,  unit. 
The  Mullets  are  members  of  the  North  Main 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  Nappanee. 

Philip  and  Lena  Lakjer,  McVeytown,  Pa., 
are  program  directors  for  two  years  at  the 
La  Junta,  Colo.,  unit.  Before  entering  serv- 
ice Lakjer  was  employed  by  the  Walton- 
Bair  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  Lakjer 
was  employed  by  the  Sentinel  Co.,  Lewis- 
town,  Pa.  Phil  is  a member  of  the  Frazer 
Mennonite  Church,  Malvern,  Pa.,  and  Lena 
is  a member  of  the  Mattawana  (Pa.)  Menno- 
nite Church. 

Now  serving  as  program  directors  for  two 
years  at  the  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  unit,  are 
David  and  Judy  Nofziger  of  Lynnwood, 
Wash.  Nofziger  was  formerly  a student  at 
Seattle  Pacific  College  while  Mrs.  Nofziger 
was  employed  by  the  Mukilteo  (Wash.) 
School  District.  Judy  is  a member  of  the 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Lynnwood,  and 
David  is  a member  of  the  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  (Mennonite),  Alderwood 
Manor. 

Jerry  and  Susanne  Oyer,  Fisher,  111.,  are 
assigned  to  the  Anzac,  Alta.,  unit  as  berry 
co-op  managers  and  child  care  workers  for 
two  years.  Oyer  was  formerly  a student  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  while  Mrs.  Oyer 
was  employed  by  the  Fisher  National  Bank. 
The  Overs  are  members  of  the  East  Bend 
Mennonite  Church,  Fisher. 

The  second  August  orientation  got  under 
way  Aug.  10  with  25  VS-ers  in  attendance. 
Over  300  youth  and  adults  currently  are 
serving  one-  and  two-year  terms  in  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’  Voluntary 
Service  program  in  53  locations  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Argentine  Church  Proposes 
New  Outreach 

Discussions  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Argentine  Menno- 
nite Conference  centered  around  a proposal 
for  a new  outreach  in  the  Rio  Negro 
Province,  located  some  500  miles  south  of 
Buenos  Aires,  where  the  concentration  of 
the  present  Mennonite  witness  is  located. 

Floyd  Sieber,  missionary  to  Argentina 
since  1948,  has  been  interested  in  establish- 
ing a Mennonite  witness  in  Rio  Negro,  a 
fruit-belt  province  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  country.  Sieber  along  with  his  family  has 
volunteered  to  nove  into  this  new  area. 

There  are  also  several  other  Argentine 
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families  who  have  expressed  interest  in  mov- 
ing into  this  new  location  in  a self-support- 
ing ministry.  Jhe  executive  committee  of 
the  Argentine  Mennonite  Conference  recom- 
mended three  guidelines  to  assist  in  deciding 
who  should  move  to  Rio  Negro: 

1.  One  should  go  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  congregation  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  and 

2.  Be  in  full  accord  with  the  purposes 
and  motives  for  church  building  and  exten- 
sion in  this  new  project,  and 

3.  Utilize  and  develop  the  profession  or 


The  Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of.  Missions 
and  Charities  met  Tuesday,  July  23,  prior 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  Virginia  Con- 
ference. A unique  feature  this  year  was 
the  presence  of  congregational  delegates 
representing  21  congregations.  They  were 
not  voting  members,  but  they  did  share  in 
the  discussions.  Their  chief  reason  for  being 
present  was  to  report  back  to  their  congrega- 
tions the  Board’s  work  and  concerns. 

Four  missionaries  were  present  to  project 
the  work  of  their  respective  fields  of  labor. 
Mervin  Shirk,  Mandeville,  Jamaica,  spoke  of 
the  educational  need  and  the  work  of  the 
nursing  clinic  there,  while  Willard  Heatwole 
described  the  agricultural  problems  of  Re- 
treat, Jamaica.  Paul  Lehman  noted  the 
industrial  and  educational  upsurge  in  Italy 
and  pointed  out  spiritual  conditions.  The 
Lehmans  will  return  to  Italy  in  the  fall. 
David  Kindy  hopes  to  make  quality  radio 
programs  available  in  Winston-Salem,  where 
he  is  pastoring  a new  work  under  the  Board. 

The  Board  reported  their  investigation  of 
the  ghetto  section  of  Norfolk,  Va.  The 
city’s  chief  planning  engineers  anxiously  en- 
couraged having  a church  group  at  work  in 
several  depressed  areas.  An  action  taken  by 
the  full  Board  authorized  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  move  forward  in  Norfolk. 

A relief  project  was  the  action  evoking 
the  most  interest  and  discussion.  When  re- 
cent editorial  influences  dampened  the 
enthusiasm  for  a relief  sale  in  the  Harrison- 
burg community,  the  relief  committee  recom- 
mended a canned  chicken  project  in  its 
stead.  The  Board  took  action  and  passed 
the  following  resolution: 

“Moved  that  in  view  of  the  urgent  needs 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  where  people 
are  starving  because  of  a lack  of  protein, 
we  give  hearty  approval  to  the  proposed 
‘Canned  Chicken  Project’  and  urge  the 
executive  committee  to  promote  the  proj- 
ect throughout  the  Virginia  Mennonite 
Conference. 

“The  placement  of  this  food  would  be 
determined  by  MCC  in  consideration  of 
the  urgency  of  the  need  such  as  now 
exists  in  India  and  Biafra.  Said  project 
would  consist  of  2,000  cases  (containing 


skills  one  has  in  this  new  area  of  service. 

The  Argentine  Mennonite  Church  is 
planning  a new  approach  to  church  building 
as  several  families  consider  moving  into  this 
new  area  in  a church  extension-economic 
development  approach  to  missions,”  said 
James  Kratz,  associate  secretary  of  Overseas 
Missions  with  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. “Currently  this  project  is  in  the  plan- 
ning stage.  Agricultural  and  government 
officials  have  been  contacted  and  a serious 
study  has  been  undertaken  prior  to  sending 
workers  into  this  new  location.” 


12  three  pound-two  ounce  cans),  a total 
of  75,000  lbs.  at  a total  approximate  cost 
of  28  thousand  dollars. 

“Be  it  further  moved  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  give  a positive  Christian  wit- 
ness in  the  implementation  of  this  project.” 
The  relief  project  engendered  wholeheart- 
ed enthusiasm  when  each  pastor  at  confer- 
ence was  given  a three  pound-two  ounce 
can  of  chicken  for  publicity  purposes.  He 
was  instructed  to  provide  sample  tastes  of 
the  chicken  to  members  of  his  congregation. 

The  relief  committee  is  also  suggesting 
that  every  congregation  and  every  family 
take  part  in  a relief  offering  and  that  the 
offering  represent  a sacrifice  to  prevent  our 
American  affluence  from  becoming  a curse. 
Sept.  15,  1968,  is  the  date  set  for  all  relief 
funds  to  be  in,  with  shipment  scheduled 
around  the  first  of  October. 

Other  actions  taken  include  the  following 
appointments:  Literature  evangelism  repre- 
sentative for  one  year — Mark  Martin;  editors 
of  the  conference  periodical.  Missionary 
Light,  for  one  year — Moses  and  Mary  Sla- 
baugh,  with  Harold  D.  Lehman  as  circula- 
tion manager;  and  prison  representative — 
Moses  Slabaugh. 

Doreen  Kauffman  will  serve  a two-year 
term  at  the  Christian  Deaf  Fellowship 
Center  in  Jamaica,  with  Hazel  Knicely  and 
Wilma  Lee  Showalter  accepting  two-year 
assignments  as  schoolteachers  also  in  Jamai- 
ca. 

Election  results  found  Lloyd  Weaver,  Jr., 
elected  president  of  the  Board,  with  Harold 


The  Virginia  Board’s  canned  chicken  project 
will  attempt  to  supply  a needy  country  with 
75,000  pounds  of  ready-to-eat  protein. 


Eshleman,  vice-president;  Moses  Slabaugh, 
secretary;  Harold  Martin,  fifth  member;  and 
Richard  Showalter,  treasurer. 

The  Virginia  Board  plans  to  observe  the 
50th  anniversary  of  their  founding  next  year. 

Ontario  Relief  Sale 

Ontario  Mennonite  Relief  Sale  netted 
$39,000,  which  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  for  relief 
purposes.  Of  the  total  revenue  raised,  the 
source  of  the  largest  single  category  was  that 
of  food  which  produced  a total  of  $19,954.48. 
The  second  largest  source  of  income  was 
from  the  sale  of  quilts,  mats,  and  knitted 
rugs  or  things  sold  in  the  main  auction 
ring  which  produced  $11,703.  Other  items 
including  furniture,  antiques,  and  sundries 
produced  $6,148.71. 

MCC,  Ontario,  is  asking  that  $10,000  of 
this  year’s  money  be  earmarked  for  refugee 
relief  among  the  Arabs  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  situation  there  is  extremely  critical  as 
a result  of  the  crisis  developed  in  the  June 
1967  Arab-Israeli  war  as  well  as  the  con- 
stant danger  of  a new  flare-up.  The  remain- 
ing amount  will  be  used  by  the  MCC, 
International,  in  areas  deemed  most  urgent 
by  its  administrative  agents. 

CPS-ers  Offer  "Plus  Services" 

Young  men  serving  two-year  Civilian 
Peace  Service  terms  generally  have  two 
options  regarding  leisure  time  activities. 
They  may  either  devote  all  or  most  of  their 
off-hours  to  self-satisfying  activities  or  seek 
to  achieve  a balance  which  includes  sacrifi- 
cial involvement  in  the  lives  of  others.  CPS- 
ers  in  the  relatively  new  location  of  Ama- 
rillo, Tex.,  are  choosing  the  latter,  according 
to  a report  from  sponsors  Ben  and  Madon- 
na Eberly. 

In  recent  weeks  several  CPS  fellows 
responded  to  calls  from  the  Amarillo  public 
health  office  after  informing  the  office  as 
to  the  group’s  availability.  One  occasion 
called  for  aiding  an  elderly  man  confined  to 
a wheelchair  in  cleaning  up  his  home.  Now 
CPS-er  Leonard  Nolt  from  Leola,  Pa., 
contacts  the  man  once  a week  in  a be- 
friending mission  and  assists  with  his  shop- 
ping. 

Another  call  found  CPS  couple  Vernon 
and  Lois  Reeb,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
performing  housekeeping  duties  for  another 
elderly  man  whose  wife  had  experienced  a 
series  of  strokes.  Several  CPS  fellows  also 
banded  together  and  overhauled  the  man’s 
ailing  Rambler  as  he  was  unable  to  pay  the 
mechanic’s  regular  fee. 

Warren  Miller,  Washington,  Iowa,  and 
Ron  Stutzman,  Lebanon,  Ore.,  are  conduct- 
ing classes  in  woodworking  and  recreation 
one  night  a week  at  the  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist Community  Center  located  in  a Spanish 
section  of  town.  They  hope  to  step  up  the 
program  this  fall. 

Presently  four  married  couples  and  one 
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single  fellow  comprise  the  Civilian  Peace 
Service  “unit”  which  continues  to  develop 
in  the  Texas  panhandle  city  of  Amarillo. 

“Our  next  step  is  to  work  toward  estab- 
lishing a permanent  Mennonite  fellowship  in 
Amarillo,  a city  of  170,000  with  no  historic 
peace  church,”  Eberly  said.  “Right  now  we 
are  conducting  group  meetings  in  our  home 
Sunday  evenings  to  study  the  Sunday  school 
lesson  in  addition  to  attending  area  church- 
es in  the  morning  as  our  hospital  work 
schedules  permit.” 

Anyone  interested  in  serving  his  alterna- 
tive service  term  in  this  new  CPS  location 
while  seeking  the  emergence  of  a Mennonite 
congregation  should  write  for  more  informa- 
tion to  sponsor  Ben  Eberly,  6206  Woodward, 
Amarillo,  Tex.  79106. 

Crafts  Program  Buffers 
Appalachian  Economy 

Corn  shuck  dolls,  “hillbilly”  children,  and 
rag  dolls  are  the  latest  addition  to  Mrs. 
J.  N.  Bvler’s  needlework  and  crafts  pro- 
gram. 

These  items,  the  first  received  by  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  from  North 
American  citizens,  come  from  the  mountain- 
eers in  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Byler  displays  needlework  and  craft 
projects,  by  invitation  only,  to  many  women 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
This  fall  she  will  again  be  visiting  cities  in 
various  states,  including  the  new  Appalach- 
ian items  in  her  display. 


Mrs.  Byler  displays  a sample  from  the  first 
shipment  of  Appalachian  crafts. 


MCC’s  Voluntary  Service  department  has 
a team  of  community  development  workers 
operating  out  of  Whitesburg,  the  seat  for 
Letcher  County.  The  VS-ers  seek  to  attack 
the  problems  of  the  poverty-stricken  rural 
people  on  several  levels.  One  way  has  been 
to  encourage  the  people  to  use  their  skillful 
hands  and  leisure  time  in  profitable  activi- 
ties. 

The  VS-ers  hope  to  find  a permanent 
market  for  the  crafts,  and  it  appears  they 
will  be  successful.  Needlework  and  crafts 
sales  during  the  past  five  years  have  to- 
taled $178,350.  Last  year's  sales  alone 
reached  $63,000. 

Orders  for  crafts  are  taken  at  the  various 


displays,  at  Mrs.  Bvler’ s gift  shop  in  Akron, 
Pa.,  and  at  the  five  centers  in  Canada: 
Kitchener,  Ont. ; Winnipeg,  Man.;  Laird, 
Sask. ; Yarrow,  B.C. ; and  Linden,  Alta. 

A Victory  in  Saarbrucken 

Fear  is  a giant  that  fights  faith.  It  para- 
lyzes Christians  and  tries  to  halt  the  work 
of  God.  Rudiger  Klaue  found  this  to  be  true 
as  he  spent  about  seven  months  in  Saar- 
brucken, Germany,  going  from  church  to 
church  to  prepare  cooperating  groups  for 
the  coming  of  the  Janz-Team  evangelistic 
crusade. 

From  Mar.  20  to  Apr.  7,  1968,  Leo  Janz 
preached  the  gospel  simply  and  powerfully 
in  Saarbrucken’s  beautiful  Kongresshalle. 
But  much  preparation  was  necessary  before 
he  could  do  this. 

The  initial  task  was  to  invite  the  Janz- 
Team  to  come,  for  the  majority  of  the  min- 
isters in  the  group  were  not  in  favor  of 
this  type  of  evangelistic  approach.  When 
Otto  Goy,  who  had  experienced  the  minis- 
try of  the  Janz-Team  in  Giessen,  Germany, 
was  transferred  to  Saarbrucken,  he  began 
pleading  for  the  team  to  conduct  a crusade 
there. 

Eighteen  ministers  pledged  their  coopera- 
tion to  help  get  the  crusade  under  way. 
Then  Rudiger  Klaue  visited  these  cooperat- 
ing groups  and  presented  a slide  lecture 
explaining  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the 
Janz-Team.  Since  Klaue  had  previously 
served  five  months  in  Saarbrucken  in  a 
practical  training  assignment  with  the  Brake 
Bible  School,  he  was  a son  and  brother  in 
our  group. 

Sharing  his  findings  from  his  visits  with 
our  prayer  group,  Klaue  reported  the  crip- 
pling effects  of  a threefold  fear;  that  we’d 
never  get  the  Kongresshalle  filled;  that  we 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  pay  all  the  expenses; 
and  that  people  wouldn’t  decide  for  Christ. 
This  fear  seemed  to  be  well  founded,  for 
in  most  of  the  cooperating  groups  the  audi- 
ence was  comprised  mainly  of  gray-haired 
ladies  dressed  in  black. 

Prayer  cells  were  formed  until  over  40  of 
them  met  regularly  to  ask  God  to  break 
through  in  Saarbrucken.  Regular  prayer  let- 
ters were  sent  out  to  keep  these  cells 
supplied  with  items  of  praise  and  petition. 
During  this  period  of  preparation  in  prayer 
God  was  at  work.  Some  people  were  saved; 
others  became  conscious  of  their  need. 

When  the  meetings  began,  a 24-hour 
prayer  chain  continued  throughout  the  en- 
tire 19  days.  In  the  meeting  hall  a group 
prayed  during  the  preaching  of  the  Word, 
and  God  answered  the  united  prayers  of 
His  people. 

Evening  after  evening  the  people 
streamed  into  the  Kongresshalle.  In  fact, 
there  were  times  when  the  main  meeting 
hall  was  so  crowded  that  the  service  had 
to  be  televised  into  the  adjoining  room. 

After  the  meetings  had  been  in  progress 


one  week,  a brother  reported  that  if  there 
would  be  a financial  deficit,  he  would  make 
up  the  balance.  But  this  was  not  required. 
On  the  last  night  the  treasurer  said  to  me, 
“Brother  Stahl,  we  have  paid  all  the  bills 
and  we  still  have  5,000  DM  (over  $1,000) 
left.” 

Eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  people 
went  to  the  counseling  room,  with  a large 
part  of  this  group  making  first-time  decisions 
for  Christ.  Hearts  were  moved  through 
prayer  and  fear  was  replaced  by  a living 
faith. 

The  majority  of  the  decisions  for  Christ 
were  made  by  people  under  30  years  of  age. 
But  older  people  also  found  their  way  to 
Christ.  I had  the  privilege  of  seeing  a 71- 
year-old  dignitary  find  joy  in  Him.  This 
man  had  never  read  the  Bible  in  his  life. 
Later  he  thanked  me  for  helping  him  find 
joy  in  reading  the  Word. 

The  follow-up  work  brought  additional 
joy.  It  was  a real  delight  to  see  people 
eager  to  learn  what  the  Bible  had  to  offer. 

Fearfulness  among  Christians  and  fault- 
finding among  critics  were  overcome  through 
prevailing  prayer.  The  Lord  was  victorious 
in  Saarbrucken. — Omar  B.  Stahl. 

Professor  Writes  Article 
for  Bible  Dictionary 

Glen  R.  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  professor 
emeritus  of  chemistry  at  Goshen  College, 
is  one  of  65  scholars  who  contributed  an 
article  to  the  recently  published  Z ondervan 
Pictorial  Bible  Dictionary. 

Consisting  of  eight  pages.  Prof.  Miller’s 
“Minerals  of  the  Bible”  begins  with  a gen- 
eral introduction  to  minerals,  which  he  then 
discusses  in  three  classifications. 

Dr.  Miller  taught  chemistry  at  Goshen 
College  from  1925  until  1967  and  served  as 
chairman  for  both  the  department  of  chem- 
istry and  the  division  of  the  natural  scienc- 
es. 

Barber  Clips  Haircuts 
for  Haiti 

Several  months  ago  in  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
barber  placed  a small  sign  in  his  barbershop 
— “Give  to  the  Haitian  fertilizer  project. 
For  every  $10  donation,  a free  haircut.” 

“It’s  just  a small  gesture,”  explains  barber 
Ira  Eby,  “but  it  does  give  me  a chance  to 
talk  about  the  needs  of  Haiti.”  The  idea 
stemmed  from  a concern  that  Carl  Harman, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Paxman  in 
Haiti,  shared  in  his  home  community.  Har- 
man is  from  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  Eby  is  his 
barber. 

After  doing  a little  research,  Eby  dis- 
covered that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in 
Haiti  was  for  fertilizer.  Many  Haitians  make 
their  living  from  the  soil,  which  over  years 
of  constant  use  has  been  depleted  of  those 
ingredients  necessary  for  producing  good 
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crops. 

Part  of  Harman’s  assignment  involves 
helping  the  Haitians  realize  that  the  soil 
must  receive  proper  care  for  it  to  produce 
good  crops.  “The  Haitians  are  amazed  at 
how  much  healthier  the  pineapples  are 
when  fertilizer  is  used  in  the  soil,”  Harman 
reported  in  a letter  to  Eby. 

To  date,  the  little  sign  in  Eby’s  Barber- 
shop in  Park  View,  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  town,  has  resulted  in  nearly  $200 
for  the  Haitian  fertilizer  project.  Local 
businessmen,  farmers,  and  CPS  fellows  have 
contributed. 


Goshen  College 

John  Nyce,  registrar  of  Goshen  College, 
recently  announced  that  summer  school  en- 
rollment showed  a 16  percent  increase  dur- 
ing the  second  term  and  modest  increases 
in  other  terms. 

During  the  first  term  207  students  were 
enrolled  in  15  courses;  in  the  second  term 
206  students  registered  in  17  courses;  during 
the  third  term  175  students  enrolled  in  16 
courses;  and  127  students  registered  for  11 
courses  in  the  fourth  term. 

In  addition,  50  students  enrolled  for  an 
sight-week  course  in  psychiatric  nursing, 
and  14  for  an  eight-week  course  in  public 
health  nursing. 

Five  students  also  took  a special  course 
in  piano  and  10  took  instruction  in  piano 
pedagogy. 

Next  year  the  courses  scheduled  in  the 
past  during  June,  July,  and  August  will  be- 
gin in  late  April  and  continue  through  June 
and  July,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  the 
trimester  calendar  this  fall.  The  month  of 
August  will  be  a month  of  vacation.  The 
spring  trimester  will  be  composed  of  four 
3 1/2-week  terms,  with  the  terms  beginning 
in  late  April,  late  May,  mid-June,  and  mid- 
July.  Intensive  on-campus  as  well  as  on- 
the-spot  off-campus  courses  will  be  possible 
under  the  new  arrangement. 


Hesston  College 

Freshman  orientation  is  scheduled  to  be- 
gin Wednesday,  Sept.  4,  at  twelve  noon 
with  a general  assembly  in  the  Alumni 
Auditorium.  The  schedule  includes  a wel- 
come by  Laban  Peachey,  the  new  president, 
general  instructions,  and  a film,  “Your 
Freshman  Year  at  College.” 

Thursday’s  activities  will  be  devoted  to 
the  freshman  testing  program,  academic 
orientation,  and  a tour  of  the  Mary  Miller 
Library. 

Registration  is  set  for  both  freshman  and 
sophomore  students  for  Friday,  Sept.  6,  and 
will  continue  until  Saturday  noon. 

Classes  begin  Monday,  Sept.  9,  at  7:35 
a.m. 

Ray  E.  Showalter,  director  of  the  Nursing 
Program  at  Hesston  College,  was  elected 


to  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Nursing  for  a 
four-year  term. 

John  Burkey,  a 1964  graduate  of  Hpsston 
College,  has  been  appointed  assistant  busi- 
ness manager  at  Hesston  College.  The 
past  two  years  Mr.  Burkey  served  Hesston 


FIELD 

Brook  Lane  Psychiatric  Center  has  an 
opening  in  the  kitchen  for  cook  and  general 
helper.  Total  staff  of  eight  women  working 
under  Food  Service  Manager.  We  invite  con- 
sideration of  a voluntary  service  worker 
(part  of  MCC  unit  here)  but  can  consider 
someone  seeking  employment  on  more  per- 
manent basis.  Rate  $1.48  per  hour.  For 
further  information  write  Howard  Musselman, 
Administrator,  Box  1945,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
21740. 

Attention  Prospective  Michigan  State 
University  Students:  We  wish  to  inform  you 
of  the  existence  of  the  Michigan  State 
University  Mennonite  Fellowship.  We  as  a 
fellowship  provide  an  opportunity  for  Men- 
nonite and  other  interested  students  and 
members  in  the  community  to  meet  spirit- 
ually, intellectually,  and  socially.  The  contact 
person  is  Dr.  Don  Penner,  705-204  Cherry 
Lane  Apt.,  MSU,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
48823.  Phone:  355-7835. 

Dedication  Sunday  was  held  at  Kidron 
Mennonite  Church,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Aug.  11. 
The  service  climaxed  eight  years  of  planning 
and  working  in  building  an  addition  to  and 
remodeling  the  present  building  and  also 
the  building  of  a Fellowship  Hall.  The  re- 
modeled church  building  can  assemble  more 
than  1,000  worshipers.  The  membership  is 
more  than  600.  Bill  Detweiler  is  pastor  and 
Reuben  Hofstetter  is  bishop. 

Change  of  address:  Abram  Minnich  from 
Westover,  Md.,  to  11  Front  St.,  Pocomoke, 
Md.  21851.  Ralph  Lebold  from  Chester,  Pa., 
to  88  Hawkesbury  Ave.,  London,  Ont. 
Peter  G.  Sawatzky  from  Saskatoon,  Sask., 
to  5 Rue  du  Champ  de  Mars,  Brussels  5, 
Belgium;  after  Dec.  1 his  address  will  be 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  B.P.  3101, 
Kinshasa-Kalina,  Republic  of  Congo,  Africa. 

David  Mast  was  ordained  to  the  ministry, 
Aug.  11,  to  serve  the  I-W  unit  at  Zanes- 
ville, Ohio.  Andrew  Stutzman  and  Valen- 
tine Nafziger  were  in  charge. 

Earl  L.  Neff  was  ordained  minister  for 
the  Nickel  Mines  congregation,  Aug.  4. 
Clair  B.  Eby  officiated  at  the  service  assisted 
by  Amos  Sauder.  His  address  is  R.D.  3, 
Quarryville,  Pa.  17566.  Phone:  717  786- 
3487. 


College  as  assistant  to  the  business  manager 
under  the  Civilian  Peace  Service  program. 
Beginning  July  31,  he  began  working  as  a 
permanent  staff  member  and  was  given 
faculty  status  by  the  Hesston  College  Board 
of  Overseers. 


NOTES 

The  Mervin  Shirk  and  Willard  Heatwole 
families  have  returned  to  Jamaica  to  com- 
plete their  first  and  third  four-year  terms 
respectively  of  missionary  service  under  the 
Virginia  Mission  Board.  The  Shirks  left  for 
Mandeville,  Jamaica,  on  Aug.  9,  and  the 
Heatwoles  for  Retreat  on  Aug.  12.  Both  are 
engaged  in  evangelism  assignments. 

Doreen  Kauffman,  formerly  of  Minot, 
N.D.,  leaves  for  a two-year  term  with  the 
Virginia  Mission  Board  in  Jamaica  on  Aug. 
27.  She  will  be  teaching  at  the  Christian 
Deaf  Fellowship  Center  and  serving  with 
the  Good  Tidings  congregation  in  youth 
activities.  Her  address  is  7 Whitehall  Ter- 
race, Kingston  8.  Jamaica. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  Locust 
Grove,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.;  three  at  Glennon 
Heights,  Denver,  Colo.;  six  at  Sunnyside, 
Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 

Special  meetings:  Michael  Shenk,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  at  West  Union,  Parnell,  Iowa, 
Sept.  22-29.  Phil  Miller,  Chesapeake,  Va., 
at  Locust  Grove,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  Sept.  29 
to  Oct.  6.  David  Augsburger,  Broadway, 
Va.,  at  Pinto,  Md.,  Oct.  11-13.  Abner 
Stoltzfus,  Atglen,  Pa.,  at  Martinsburg,  Pa., 
Oct.  13-16.  Andrew  Jantzi,  Williamsville, 
N.Y.,  at  Bossier’s,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Oct. 
16-27.  Clayton  Swartzentruber,  Petersburg, 
Ont.,  at  Floradale,  Ont.,  Oct.  27  to  Nov.  1. 
Frank  Zeager,  Middletown,  Pa.,  at  New 
Providence,  Pa.,  Oct.  27  to  Nov.  3. 

John  C.  King,  Civilian  Peace  Service 
sponsor  for  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  reports:  “We 
are  in  the  early  stages  of  inaugurating  a 
family  adoption  plan  for  Mennonite  earning 


Calendar 


Washington-Franklin  Conference,  Marion  Mennonite 
Church,  Marion,  Pa.,  Aug.  29. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Sept.  21, 
22. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kansas,  Oct. 
18,  19. 

Southwest  Conference,  Trinity  Mennonite  Church, 
Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov.  28-30. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19, 
1969. 
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I-W  fellows  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
North  Leo  Church. 

“The  primary  purpose  is  to  give  the  fel- 
lows a home  and  a ‘family’  away  from  home 
while  encouraging  them  to  relate  to  congre- 
gational life.  Eventually  we  hope  to  in- 
volve all  the  congregations  of  the  greater 
Ft.  Wayne  area.” 

Cecil  and  Margaret  Ashley  write  from 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil:  “The  Bible  Institute  is 
probably  the  most  exciting  thing  that’s  hap- 
pened in  Lapa  to  date.  Just  ask  the  pastor 
or  any  of  the  17  youth  who  didn’t  miss  a 
night.  Dave  and  Rose  Hostetler  came  from 
Campinas  to  guide  the  parents  in  a dis- 
cussion of  Christian  family  life  while  Cecil 
talked  with  the  youth  about  their  purpose 
for  living. 

“An  average  of  25  attended  the  seven 
nights  of  study.  The  church  was  so  stimu- 
lated by  the  Institute  that  we  have  been 
challenged  to  revamp  our  entire  Christian 
education  program.  Our  push  now  is  for 
adult  involvement.  God  help  us  to  be 
creative  in  our  restructuring.” 

Bad  Green  Apples,  a youth  study  guide 
written  by  CPS  director  Jesse  Glick  and 
short-term  VS  director  Ken  Smith,  is  now 
available  from  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514.  Recom- 
mended for  MYF  groups,  work  camps,  and 
Sunday  school  classes.  Students’  and  leaders’ 
manuals  list  at  $1.00  per  copy;  75<t  each  if 
ordered  in  lots  of  ten  or  more. 


Readers  Say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Levi  Keidel,  Jr.’s  “Let's  Look  at  Our  Suspi- 
cions” (LXI,  No.  29)  sells  “suspicions”  short. 
They’re  not  all  that  unhealthy.  In  fact,  they’re 
our  private  thoughts,  and  healthy  people  quite 
naturally  suspect  that  they  are  naturally  superior 
to  most  others.  Such  thoughts  of  superiority,  on 
an  individual  or  group  level,  harm  no  one  pro- 
vided the  individual  or  group  always  gives  others 
an  even  chance  to  compete.  The  suspicion  that  I 
(a  Caucasian)  am  superior  to  a Negro  is  harmless 
unless  I use  it  to  deprive  that  Negro  of  a fair 
chance  to  compete  with  me.  It’s  what  I do  when 
the  chips  are  down  that  counts:  my  daughter 
courts  a Negro;  a Negro  builds  next  door;  I hire 
an  executive  and  “suspect”  that  a Caucasian  is 
superior  to  a Negro.  My  reaction  to  each  of  these 
situations  is  crucial — when  suspicion  determines 
my  action,  it  becomes  dangerous.  Keidel,  Jr., 
needs  to  deal  more  with  suspicion — as-action — 
than  with  Ham's  curse.  He  ought  to  be  citing 
Koener  11:14  rather  than  Gen.  10:1. — Roger 
Staples,  Germfask,  Mich. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bare,  James  and  Lois  (Kieffaber),  Elkhart,  Ind., 
first  son  and  second  daughter,  Joseph  Eric  and 
Elizabeth  Ann,  July  25,  1968. 


Brubaker,  Roy  and  Hope  (Beidler),  Mogadiscio, 
Somali  Republic,  first  child,  Angela,  July  20, 
1968. 

Eckert,  Paul  H.  and  Karen  L.  (Ebersole),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Tamara  Suzette,  July  3, 
1968. 

Graber,  David  and  Bonnie  (Kaufman),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Scott  David,  May  15,  1968. 

Kauffman,  Walter  and  Leola  (Oaks),  Fairview, 
Mich.,  seventh  child,  sixth  son,  Duane  Nelson, 
Aug.  2,  1968. 

Kilmer,  Willard  and  Sara  (Boardley),  Lagrange, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Brian  Paul,  July 

20,  1968;  received  for  adoption. 

Litwiller,  Allen  and  Marilyn  (Bachman),  Lex- 
ington, 111.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Rebecca 
June,  July  15,  1968. 

Peachey,  John  Allen  and  Carol  Joy  (Troyer), 
Bradenton,  Fla.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter, 
Marcia  Joy,  July  30,  1968. 

Ritchie,  James  and  Dorothy  (Williams),  Flint, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Theresa  Ann,  June  29,  1968. 

Sears,  Earl  and  Jane  (Falb),  Flanagan,  III., 
second  and  third  daughters,  Jeanette  Marie  and 
Jennifer  Lynn,  July  13,  1968. 

Shertzer,  Kenneth  L.  and  Nancy  (Bauman), 
Millersville,  Pa.,  second  son,  LaMar  Dean,  July 
23,  1968. 

Slagell,  Richard  and  Norma  (Roeschley),  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Diane 
Kay,  July  5,  1968. 

Sommerfeld,  Gordon  and  Deanna  (Walker), 
Newton,  Kan.,  first  child,  Michelle  Renee,  June 
1,  1968. 

Stieder,  Richard  L.  and  Roberta  (Troyer), 
Topeka,  Ind.,  third  son,  Ronald  Lee,  July  26, 
1968. 

Stoltzfus,  Paul  and  Mary  (Mver),  Gap,  Pa., 
fourth  child,  third  son,  Kirt  Lydell,  July  30, 
1968. 

Watkins,  Paul  and  Mary  Ann  (Troyer),  Nor- 
mal, 111.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jonathan  Paul, 
May  3, 1968. 

Whirledge,  Clarence  W.  and  Bernice  (Detweil- 
er),  Middlebury,  Ind.,  first  child,  Dean  Allen,  July 

21,  1968. 

Yoder,  Gerald  and  Kathryn  (Swartzendruber), 
Parnell,  Iowa,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Scott,  July  1, 
1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Beachy — Birkey. — Joel  Jay  Beachy,  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  and  Rosalyn  Mary  Birkey,  Amboy,  Ind., 
both  of  Howard-Miami  cong.,  bv  Harold  Mast, 
July  14,  1968. 

Bellar — Zehr. — Nevin  Bellar,  Castorland,  N.Y., 
Naumburg  cong.,  and  Lorraine  Zehr,  Croghan 
(N.Y.)  cong.,  by  Richard  Zehr,  assisted  by  Elmer 
Moser,  June  29,  1968. 

Graber — Miller. — Nelson  Jay  Graber,  Constan- 
tine, Mich.,  Clinton  Brick  cong.,  and  Mary 
Susanna  Miller,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Forks  cong., 
by  Sylvester  R.  Haarer,  July  28,  1968. 

Graves — Zehr. — Maurice  Graves,  Castorland, 
N.Y.,  and  Mary  Zehr,  Croghan,  N.Y.,  both  of 
Pine  Grove  cong.,  by  Richard  Zehr,  assisted  by 
Elmer  Moser,  June  28,  1968. 

Graybill — Martin. — Shelley  W.  Graybill,  Rich- 
field, Pa.,  Cross  Roads  cong.,  and  Alice  E. 
Martin,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Miller  cong.,  by  Reu- 
ben E.  Martin,  Aug.  7,  1968. 

Heisey — Breneman. — James  LaMar  Heisey, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Erisman’s  cong.,  and  Ruth  Ann 
Breneman,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Hess  cong.,  by  Elam  W. 
Stauffer,  Aug.  4,  1968. 

Hoylman — Zehr. — Gary  Hoylman,  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Carol  Zehr,  Flanagan,  Ilf, 


Waldo  cong.,  by  Earl  Sears,  July  27,  1968. 

Huber — Hostetter. — David  N.  Huber,  Narvon, 
Pa.,  and  Joyce  Hostetter,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  both 
of  Martindale  cong.,  bv  J.  Paul  Graybill,  Julv  27, 
1968. 

Landis — Berg. — James  Earl  Landis,  Seville, 
Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Ingrid  Diane  Berg,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  by  John  R.  Martin, 
Aug.  10,  1968. 

Miller — Ebersole. — Lester  E.  Miller,  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  ReifF s cong.,  and  Donna  M.  Ebersole, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Miller  cong.,  by  Reuben  E. 
Martin,  June  29,  1968. 

Roth—Gingerich. — Elmer  S.  Roth,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  and  Leola  Gingerich,  Baden,  Ont., 
both  of  Steinman  cong.,  by  Elmer  Schwartzen- 
truber,  July  20,  1968. 

Schertz — Schmidt. — Jay  Schertz,  Lowpoint,  111., 
and  Sandra  Schmidt,  Washington,  111.,  both  of 
Metamora  cong.,  by  Roy  Bucher,  Aug.  3,  1968. 

Slone — Canter. — Stanley  Slone,  Waverlv,  Ohio, 
and  Diane  Canter,  Lucasville,  Ohio,  Owl  Creek 
cong.,  by  J.  Robert  Lemon,  July  6,  1968. 

Swartzentruber — Zehr. — Marvin  Swartzentruber, 
Lowville  (N.Y.)  cong.,  and  Betty  Zehr,  Croghan 
(N.Y.)  cong.,  by  Richard  Zehr,  assisted  by 
Vernon  Zehr,  Aug.  3,  1968. 

Widrick — Yousey. — John  Widrick,  Croghan 
(N.Y.)  cong.,  and  Mary  Ellen  Yousey,  Carthage, 
N.Y.,  Naumburg  cong.,  by  Richard  Zehr,  assisted 
by  Vernon  Zehr,  June  8,  1968. 

Widrick — Roes. — Marvin  Widrick,  Castorland, 
N.Y.,  and  Nancy  Roes,  Lowville,  N.Y.,  both  of 
Naumburg  cong.,  by  Richard  Zehr,  assisted  by 
Vernon  Zehr,  June  8,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Brenneman,  Noah,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jacob  Brenneman,  was  born  near  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.;  died  at  his  home  May  23,  1968;-  aged  60 
y.  9 m.  18  d.  On  June  14,  1933,  he  was  married 
to  Elmina  Gingerich,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (Richard)  and  one  daughter  (Mary 
Ellen),  both  at  home.  Two  brothers  (Ezra  and 
Edwin)  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Elam  Roth)  pre- 
deceased him.  He  was  a member  of  the  Stein- 
man Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
May  26,  with  Albert  Zehr  and  Elmer  Schwartz- 
entruber  officiating. 

Byler,  Clarence  R.,  was  born  at  Goshen,  Ind., 
Apr.  10,  1895;  died  at  the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  General 
Hospital,  Aug.  3,  1968;  aged  73  y.  3 m.  24  d. 
On  Aug.  31,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Ida  Miller, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Le- 
land  and  Lowell),  one  daughter  (Berdine — Mrs. 
Verle  Hoffman),  9 grandchildren,  and  one  sister. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Waterford  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Yoder-Culp 
Funeral  Home,  Aug.  6,  with  Elno  Steiner  and 
Steven  Yoder  officiating;  interment  in  Miller’s 
Cemetery. 

Carr,  Earl,  was  born  at  Attica,  Kan.,  July  5, 
1900;  died  at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  Aug.  1,  1968;  aged 
68  y.  26  d.  On  Apr.  8,  1923,  he  was  married  to 
Maida  Geil,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Gean),  6 daughters  (Earline — Mrs.  E.  F. 
Rhodes,  Ruth — Mrs.  Joe  Erby,  Carol — Mrs.  Dirvin 
Fortner,  Clara  Ann — Mrs.  Ray  Weaver,  Virginia 
— Mrs.  Caroll  Richard,  and  Phyllis — Mrs. 

Douglas  Cooley),  27  grandchildren,  6 great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Anna  Donaghue). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Gulf  Haven  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Rieman’s  Gulf- 
port Chapel,  Aug.  3,  with  Paul  Hershey  and 
Harry  A Diener  officiating;  interment  in  Gulf 
Haven  Cemetery. 

Detweiler,  Katie  M.,  daughter  of  Garret  and 
Barbara  (Mensch)  Benner,  was  born  in  Skippack 
Twp.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Apr.  15,  1905;  died 
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at  Harleysville,  Pa.,  July  19,  1968;  aged  63  y. 

3 m.  4 d.  She  was  married  to  Samuel  M. 
Detweiler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
children  (Wilmer  B.  and  Barbara  D.— Mrs. 
Melvin  S.  Brunk)  and  8 grandchildren.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Rockhill  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  July  24,  with  Merrill  Landis 
and  Clinton  Landis  officiating. 

Lind,  Norman  Arthur,  son  of  Jacob  L.  and 
Margaret  (Zeigler)  Lind,  was  born  near  Wads- 
worth, Ohio,  Jan.  15,  1881;  died  at  the  Menno- 
nite  Home  for  the  Aged,  near  Albany,  Ore., 
July  31,  1968;  aged  87  y.  6 m.  16  d.  On  Oct. 
— , 1903,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  the 
Bethel  Church,  near  Wadsworth,  Ohio.  In  June 
1921,  he  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  bishop  at 
the  Albany  (Ore.)  Church.  On  Nov.  22,  1904, 
he  was  married  to  Sarah  Flohr,  who  preceded 
him  in  death  Jan. — , 1963.  Surviving  are  7 sons 
(Lloyd  L.,  Marcus  F.,  Ivan  R.,  Norman  A.,  Jr., 
Millard  C.,  Gilbert  H.,  and  Wilbert  G.),  39 
grandchildren,  and  20  great-grandchildren.  Two 
sons  died  in  infancy.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Sweet  Home  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Fairview  Church,  Albanv,  Ore.,  Aug.  3, 
with  Orie  L.  Roth  and  Raymond  Mishler  officiat- 
ing. 

Ritchie,  James  L.,  son  of  Jason  and  Sarah 
(Fugate)  Ritchie,  was  born  at  Talcum,  Ky..  May 
2,  1906;  died  at  his  home  Aug.  2,  1968;  aged 
62  v.  3 m.  On  Dec.  31,  1925,  he  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Patrick,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  5 sons  (Luther,  Verten,  Vincin,  Billy,  ana 
Larry),  4 daughters  (Olive — Mrs.  Earl  Esteph,  Iola 
— Mrs.  Elmer  Winslow,  Fern — Mrs.  Charles 
Smith,  and  Mildred),  16  grandchildren,  3 great- 
grandchildren, and  3 sisters  (Subrina,  Sarah — Mrs. 
Zack  Patrick,  and  Malvary — Mrs.  Hiram  Howard). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Talcum  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  home  of  the  de- 
ceased, Aug.  5,  with  Orlo  J.  Fisher  and  John 
Mishler  officiating,  interment  in  family  cemetery. 

Schmidt,  Elda,  daughter  of  the  late  Jacob  and 
Catherine  (Roth)  Iutzi,  was  born  near  Baden, 
Ont.;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Kitchener,  after 
a brief  illness,  July  4,  1968;  aged  56  v.  10  m. 
21  d.  On  Mar.  15,  1933,  she  was  married  to 
Stanley  Schmidt,  who  preceded  her  in  death. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Feme — Mrs.  Joseph 
Martin),  3 grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Wilfred  and 
Roy),  and  2 sisters  (Edna — Mrs.  Chris  Herner 
and  Eva — Mrs.  Eldon  Gingerich).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  daughter  (Shirley — Mrs. 
Daniel  Zehr)  and  one  brother  (William).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Steinman  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  July  7,  with  Albert  Zehr  and 
Elmer  Schwartzentruber  officiating. 

Spicher,  Nancy,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Eliza- 
beth (Sanders)  Ropp,  was  born  at  St.  Agatha, 
Ont.,  Mar.  28,  1895;  died  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  of 
leukemia,  Aug.  1,  1968;  aged  73  y.  4 m.  4 d. 
On  Dec.  28,  1916,  she  was  married  to  Jesse 
Spicher,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Rav  and  Glenn)  and  2 daughters  (Vesta — Mrs. 
Bill  Sherman  and  Arlene).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Maple  Grove  Church,  Belleville,  Pa.,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  4,  with  Waldo 
E.  Miller  officiating;  interment  in  Locust  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Betty  Arleen,  daughter  of  Norman 
and  Thelma  Gleason,  Corrv,  Pa.,  was  born  July 
30,  1941;  died  in  a tragic  accident  near  Corry, 
Aug.  3,  1968;  aged  27  y.  3 d.  She  was  ac- 
companied in  death  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Thelma 
Gleason,  and  her  3 children:  Brian  P.,  aged 

4 y.  1 m.  5 d.  Brenda  A.,  aged  2 y.  11  m.  23  d.; 
and  James  A.,  aged  9 m.  6 d.  Walter  Stutzman, 
also  involved  in  the  accident,  survives  in  critical 
condition  as  husband  and  father.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Norma  Jean  Emerson  ana 
Jane — Mrs.  Joseph  Huff).  Surviving  Betty’s 
children,  Brian,  Brenda,  and  James,  are  their 
paternal  grandparents  (Peter  and  Mary  Stutzman). 
Betty  was  a member  of  the  Beaverdam  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  6,  with 
Donald  D.  Nofziger  officiating. 
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New  Life  in  Bihar 


Dr.  Yoder  and  Lukas  Lakra  examine  a patient.  Lukas  is  a nurse  who 
trained  at  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  another  Board-sponsored  institu- 
tion in  Madhya  Pradesh,  India.  Several  other  Dhamtari  graduates  serve 
and  witness  at  New  Life. 


Waiting  at  the  cashier’s  window  with  a patient  is  Mahanand,  another 
who  has  experienced  New  Life  and  shares  it.  He  came  from  a nearby 
village  and  entered  the  hospital  for  treatment  for  an  advanced  case  of 
TB.  At  the  hospital  he  found  Christ.  His  wife  then  left  him,  but  she 
also  came  for  treatment  of  TB  and  found  the  Lord.  They  are  reunited 
and  have  a happy  home  as  Mahanand  serves  his  people  through  New 
Life  hospital. 


Text  and  captions  by  Esther  and  Myra  Vogt; 
photos  by  Rod  Hernley 


Two  seriously  ill  patients  in  the  covered  carriers  at  the  left  cannot  see 
the  hospital.  The  nearly  new  building  is  simple  and  well  planned. 


“Thirty  years  ago  on  this  very  plot,”  Esther  Vogt  says, 
“a  British  missionary  had  his  literature  burned  and  was  hin- 
dered in  showing  his  pictures.”  The  plot  of  land  Esther  is 
talking  about  is  the  site  of  a Menrionite  hospital  in  Bihar, 
India.  The  hospital  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind. 

Esther  goes  on  to  fill  in  the  contrast.  ‘‘That  plot  today 
carries  a hospital  which  bears  both  a name  and  a fact — one 
and  the  same.  It  is  called  Nav  Jivan  (NUHV-/EE-vuhn) — 
New  Life.” 

The  controversy  is  not  yet  ended — a suit  drags  on  in 
Indian  courts.  Some  Hindus  are  challenging  the  land  title. 

“But  we  find,”  Esther  Vogt  says,  “that  the  public  has  been 
pretty  much  won  over  by  New  Life’s  loving  care  and  efficient 
service.  They  have  never  experienced  such  care  in  any  secu- 
lar hospital.” 

New  Life  has  a capacity  of  30  bed  patients  and  each  week 
averages  800  outpatient  visits.  When  a patient  is  admitted, 
a member  of  the  family  also  comes  along  to  feed  him  and 
help  him  with  his  personal  care. 

In  Bihar  many  of  the  people  are  simple  aboriginal  or 
tribes  people  who  worship  spirits.  Their  own  life  which  is 
motivated  by  fear  of  the  evil  spirits  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  life  of  freedom  and  love  they  see  in  the  staff  members 
of  the  hospital. 

The  hospital  staff  is  both  Indian  and  American.  These 
photos  reveal  some  of  the  life  of  this  healing  community 
which  seeks  to  bring  New  Life.  New  Life  comes  only 
through  Christ.  It  was  of  Him  that  Matthew  said,  “They 
brought  unto  him  all  sick  . . . with  divers  diseases  and 
torments,  . . . possessed  with  devils  ...  he  healed  them. 
New  Life  seeks  to  extend  that  healing  today.  Q 
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Hiro  Kujur  radiates  happy  faith  and  new  life  in  this  little  bookstand  he 
operates  as  chaplain.  Hiro  has  experienced  New  Life  and  Esther  says, 
is  a “man  on  fire”  for  God.  The  doctor  had  given  up  hope  for  Hiro 
as  he  lay  in  coma  with  a relapse  of  typhoid  fever  after  a service  in 
which  evil  spirits  had  been  cast  out  of  a new  Christian  home.  Non- 
Christian  neighbors  believed  that  the  evil  spirits  were  revenging  them- 
selves. As  he  lay  there,  the  Lord  spoke  to  him:  “I  am  with  you.” 
Then  a message  from  the  missionaries:  “Don’t  get  bogged  down  in  in- 
stitutional work.  Preach  the  Word.” 


Buchu — one  whom  Christians  in  Satbarwa  know  as  an  opposer  of  God — 
examines  a bottle  of  medicine.  Esther  Vogt  thinks  he  might  be  asking. 
Will  this  medicine  do  any  good?”  No  medicine  could  save  his  wife  from 
cancer. 


The  late  Milton  Vogt  and  Jonathan  Yoder  talk  about  building  another 
water  tank  to  replace  the  one  which  broke  out  from  too  much  pressure. 
Key  leaders  in  any  hospital  are  the  administrator  and  medical  director 
(the  brethren  Vogt  and  Yoder  respectively).  These  photos  were  taken 
while  regular  medical  director  Mark  Kniss  (on  furlough)  was  being  re- 
placed by  Jonathan  Yoder. 


Undernourished  TB  patients  receive  food  with  Mrs.  Jonathan  Yoder,  left, 
directing. 


Careful  examination  and  treatment  are  necessary  for  healing  these  sores. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Christianity  and  Sexuality 

Sexuality  is  more  than  sex.  People  are  whole  people. 
Their  maleness  and  femaleness  affect  all  areas  of  life.  This 
is  the  first  principle  that  participants  in  the  Conference  on 
Christianity  and  Sexuality  had  to  keep  in  mind  as  presenta- 
tions and  discussions  proceeded. 

The  conference  held  Aug.  5-9  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  was 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian 
Education  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  Publication  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  The  conference  was  attended  by  over  eighty  persons 
representing  church  boards,  agencies,  committees,  congrega- 
tions, interested  individuals,  and  numerous  resource  persons. 
The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  primarily  to  discover  the 
emerging  shape  of  problems  relating  to  sexuality  and  to  de- 
termine what  the  Christian  response  should  be.  Thus  there 
was  input  and  discussion  from  the  perspective  of  the  Bible, 
of  history,  of  the  social  situation,  and  from  research  done  at 
church  colleges  and  among  Mennonite  ministers. 

The  new  morality  was  discussed  from  a theological  point 
of  view.  Medical  and  legal  implications  of  abortion  were  re- 
viewed. Homosexuality  was  dealt  with  as  well  as  marital  in- 
fidelity and  premarital  sexual  behavior.  “What  attitude 
should  the  churches  take?”  was  discussed  by  a panel  of 
experts.  And  there  was  help  on  how  the  church  might  relate 
redemptively  to  persons  involved  in  sexual  difficulties. 

The  conference  findings  committee  observed  that  there  is 
an  inability  on  the  part  of  many  adults  to  face  the  issues 
honestly  with  youth.  Youth  seem  to  want  to  find  new  posi- 
tive guidelines  expressed  in  a situational  context,  while  some 
adults  want  new  authoritarian  norms  defined  in  a traditional 
value  context.  Youth  seem  ready  for  discussion,  while  adults 
seem  defensive  in  attitude.  The  findings  committee  saw  the 
need  of  defining  a new  Christian  style  of  life  in  the  contem- 
porary culture  and  felt  that  Christian  adults  should  live  by 
such  a positive  style  themselves.  An  informed  adult  member- 
ship would  be  able  to  help  youth  and  deal  realistically  with 
the  cultural  situation  youth  faces.  Aspects  would  include 
awareness  of  the  strain  caused  by  longer  adolescence, 
homosexuality,  masturbation,  chastity,  and  pressure  from  mass 
media.  A genuinely  understandable  biblical  base  for  authority 
and  guidance  on  sexuality  needs  to  be  articulated  and  com- 
municated by  the  church. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 
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My  Prayer 

O God, 

Touch  again  the  common  things, 

Even  as  Christ  did, 

And  make  them 
Revealers  of  Your  truth. 

Touch  the  common  bread 

And  water  of  life 

Until  we  know 

That  all  life  is  sacred 

And  the  small  things 

Become  moment  by  moment  reminders 

Of  Your  presence  and  power. 

Through  Your  Spirit 
Help  us  discover 
The  deeper  dimensions 
Of  the  seen  and  unseen. 

May  we  see  You 

Rising  out  of  the  routine  relationships 
Of  our  life  and  labor 
Until  our  hearts  burn  within  us 
As  we  walk  by  the  way. 

Amen. 


That  Disposition  Problem 

Preparing  for  a trip  overseas,  I was  asked  if  I had  re- 
ceived all  of  my  shots.  “All  except  distemper,”  I joked. 
“And  I think  that  is  the  one  I need  most  of  all!” 

There  was  a day  when  the  Old  English  of  the  King 
James  Version  covered  “a  multitude  of  sins,”  but  this  is 
no  longer  true.  Today  our  modern  versions  and  para- 
phrases put  truths  in  such  plain  English,  that  we  can’t  miss 
the  meanings!  For  instance,  read  this  passage  from  Good 
News  for  Modem  Man : 

“Get  rid  of  all  bitterness,  passion,  and  anger. 

No  more  shouting  or  insults! 

No  more  hateful  feelings  of  any  sort! 

Instead,  be  kind  and  tender-hearted  to  one  another, 

and  forgive  one  another,  as  God  has  forgiven  you 
in  Christ.” 

— Eph.  4:31,  32. 

— Helen  Good  Brenneman. 
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Editorial 

Religious  Recession 

I do  not  profess  to  be  a prophet  or  a son  of  a prophet. 
And  it  is  pretentious  and  perilous  to  present  predictions. 
Yet  there  are  some  things  that  characterize  our  time  which 
may  tell  us  something  about  the  future.  It  appears  we  may 
be  headed  for  a religious  recession.  Perhaps  that  s the  best 
thing  which  could  happen. 

In  the  next  decade  we  may  see  a declining  membership 
in  all  except  the  smaller,  deeply  committed  and  disciplined 
churches.  An  indication  of  this  is  the  fact  that  several  years 
ago  the  percentage  of  church  membership  increase  for  the 
first  in  many  years  fell  behind  population  growth.  Although 
it  came  back  slightly  last  year,  the  increase  was  rather  in- 
significant. 

People  seem  to  be  listening  less  and  less  to  what  the 
church  is  saying.  Even  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  pope  are  passed  over  as  irrelevant  or 
irresponsible.  And  even  the  pope  is  less  inclined  to  claim 
infallibility. 

As  a whole  the  church  is  really  not  saying  much  that  is 
different  from  or  in  addition  to  what  government  and  secular 
authorities  are  saying.  The  average  church  is  seldom  a 
shaker  of  the  status  quo  and  isn’t  raising  questions  of  mo- 
rality. Only  individual  leaders  or  small  concerned  groups  chal- 
lenge ethical  and  moral  problems.  The  church  has  assumed 
a “give  in”  stance.  As  one  writer  put  it,  “the  average 
church  is  so  conformed  to  the  world  that  if  it  should  chal- 
lenge the  status  quo  of  its  community  everyone  would  be 
shocked.”  No  wonder  the  church  has  so  little  to  say  and  de- 
mands so  little  attention.  It  has  sought  to  be  respectable 
more  than  obedient. 

How  different  from  the  world  is  the  church  in  the  kind  of 
programs  it  presents  and  in  the  way  in  which  it  seeks  pres- 
tige and  power?  It  has  no  real  antagonist  since  it  seldom 
challenges  wrong  in  high  places.  This  lack  of  antagonism  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  joining  the  church  is  popular,  even 
prestigious,  and  seldom  results  in  persecution.  And  how  little 
in  modern-day  church  life  can  be  called  supernatural. 

Further,  the  claim  of  the  average  church  upon  its  members 
is  practically  nil.  The  church  fits  in  if  it  is  convenient  and  if 
it  doesn’t  conflict  with  golf,  vacation,  or  weekend  travel.  The 
church’s  ball  team  may  claim  the  highest  loyalty  of  any 
church  organization  and  draws  the  deepest  emotions. 

Raymond  E.  Balcomb  writes  in  Stir  What  You’ve  Got, 
“An  average  church  does  not  have  as  much  discipline  with 
respect  to  attendance  as  a Rotary  Club  does.  It  does  not 
have  as  much  discipline  with  regard  to  paying  the  institu- 
tion’s bills  as  a country  club  does.  It  does  not  have  as  much 
discipline  with  respect  to  confronting  opposition  as  a labor 
union  does.  We  have  very  nearly  lost  every  sense  of  the 
church  as  a community  of  the  faithful  which  makes  demands 
upon  us  and  exercises  authority  over  us.” 

Many  feel  there  is  something  wrong  spiritually  when  such 


a high  percentage  of  our  population  belong  to  the  church 
and  yet  it  seems  to  be  a poor  deterrent  on  spiraling  crime. 
Not  nearly  all  the  gambling  and  stealing  and  drinking  is 
done  by  the  20  percent  who  are  not  church  members. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  above,  I for  one  have  no  fear  that 
the  church  is  dying.  The  Lord  is  building  His  church  and  it 
does  not  die  with  the  decades  or  the  centuries.  We  need  the 
divine  perspective  which  sees  that  God’s  purposes  are  being 
worked  out  in  spite  of  our  faithlessness.  Rome  goes  down 
in  ruins.  The  church  goes  on.  The  reign  of  reason,  or  liber- 
alism, or  skepticism  is  of  short  duration.  The  church  lives  on. 
And  when  communism  dies,  the  church  will  still  be  around 
to  preach  its  funeral. 

However,  in  history  the  church  went  through  periods  of 
decline  and  persecution  and  by  such  was  purified. 

In  view  of  the  state  of  the  church  today,  it  does  raise  the 
question  as  to  what  point  we  are  today.  There  is  not  at  this 
point  real  revival  taking  place  to  any  great  extent.  There 
is  just  an  inkling  here  and  there. 

Renewal  is  spoken  about,  but  it  is  still  thought  of  by  many 
as  an  ecumenical  movement  or  the  church  stepping  into  the 
secular  arena.  It  may  take  another  decade  or  so  for  the 
sifting  to  take  place  between  those  who  are  committed  to 
Christ  and  those  who  are  playing  church. 

Probably  it  will  take  some  persecution  or  serious  threat 
to  the  church’s  life  before  the  faithful  and  faithless  will  be 
faced  with  the  kind  of  commitment  which  makes  the  true 
and  false  apparent.  There  may  well  be  a cleavage  between 
those  who  simply  want  to  hold  to  the  status  quo  of  tradition 
and  those  who  believe  God  is  the  God  of  miracles  today. 
Then  a religious  recession  may  be  the  best  thing  that  can 
happen  since  we’ve  seen  enough  of  what  religion  can  do. 
It’s  time  again  to  see  what  Christianity  looks  like.  People  are 
hungry  for  the  real  thing. 

And  when  the  real  thing  comes,  it  will  likely  start  and  be 
carried  on  by  small  groups  of  persons  committed  to  Christ 
and  to  each  other.  Here  persons  will  find  the  reality  of  the 
living  Christ.  Most  of  us  live  as  though  Christ  were  really 
not  alive.  If  we  really  believed  Him  alive  and  walking  by 
us,  it  would  have  its  effect  upon  our  every  decision,  large 
and  small,  and  upon  every  word  and  action.  Revival  or  re- 
newal is  first  an  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ.  And  when  true 
Christianity  is  lived,  it  will  mean  living  under  the  discipline 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  under  the  discipline  of  His  disciples  and 
body,  the  church. 

Second,  such  a return  will  be  characterized  by  a serious 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  by  a taking  of  the  Scriptures 
seriously  in  everyday  living.  Those  who  speak  of  taking 
Christ  seriously  without  taking  the  Scriptures  seriously  are 
merely  begging  the  issue.  It  is  after  all  the  Scriptures  which 
tell  us  of  Christ  and  through  which  Christ  speaks. 

Perhaps  there  is  and  will  be,  even  to  a greater  extent, 
a religious  recession.  Praise  God  if  it  leads  to  a dynamic  new 
faith  and  freedom  in  Christ.  People  are,  after  all,  pretty 
tired  of  religion.  They  are  seeking  the  true  meaning  of 
Christianity.  And  it  may  be  that  the  true  revelation  is  near. 
God  is  shaking  the  things  which  can  be  shaken  so  that  we 
might  better  see  the  things  which  remain. — D. 
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Freedom  and  Obedience 

By  Samuel  Gerber 


Introduction 

Since  ancient  times  much  mischief  has  been  raised  with  the 
two  words  “freedom”  and  “obedience.”  Adam  and  Eve  al- 
ready felt  it  was  an  unendurable  restriction  of  their  freedom 
that  they  were  obliged  to  refrain  from  eating  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  deceitful  logic  of 
the  serpent  sounded  so  reasonable  that  disobedience  immedi- 
ately became  a precept  of  human  dignity. 

Through  the  mischief  done  with  these  two  words,  things 
have  reached  the  point  where  the  subjects  freedom  and 
obedience  themselves  have  fallen  into  discredit.  And  yet,  both 
pertain  to  the  most  precious,  the  holiest  blessings,  to  the 
supporting  pillars  of  our  existence. 

Particularly  since  the  Renaissance,  there  has  been  much 
too  much  twaddle  about  freedom  and  about  obedience.  At 
the  same  time,  there  were  such  vague  and  erroneous  con- 
cepts that  one  could  do  nothing  other  than  place  the  high 
truths  in  a distorted  light. 

At  one  time,  exaggerated  individualism,  liberalism,  and 
finally  existentialism  seized  upon  the  word  “freedom”  and 
mutilated  it  beyond  recognition.  Then,  again,  collectivism, 
nationalism,  and  authoritarian  state-  and  class-consciousness 
brought  the  word  “obedience”  into  disrepute. 

When  he  stripped  off  the  shackles  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
man  conducted  himself  like  a child  playing  truant  from  school. 
Freedom  now  signified  that  one  need  no  longer  attend 
school,  one  need  not  obey  the  teacher,  one  need  not  prepare 
assignments;  one  might  now  climb  over  the  fence  into  the 
neighbor’s  cherry  tree;  one  might  rob  birds’  nests;  and  so 
on.  In  recent  times  the  childish  motto,  “Freedom  means  one 
is  permitted  to  do  anything,”  has  increased  to  the  demonic- 
pathological  with  some  thinkers,  as  when  J.  P.  Sartre  lets  a 
character  in  one  of  his  dramas  commit  murder  and  then  state 
that  he  can  only  now  be  truly  free  when  he  is  permitted  to 
do  anything,  even  commit  murder. 

When  whole  nations,  even  those  with  centuries  or  even 
millenniums  of  culture,  permit  themselves  to  be  imposed 
upon  with  the  idea  that  a citizen  must  obey,  even  when  a 
crime  is  required  of  him  and  even  when  irrational  self- 
destruction  is  called  for,  then  one  wishes  to  call  out:  The 
distortion  of  the  concept  of  freedom  was  childish;  the  distor- 
tion of  the  concept  of  obedience  was  diabolical. 

Samuel  Gerber,  president,  European  Mennonite  Bible  School,  Bienenberg/Liestal, 
Switzerland.  This  is  Part  1 of  his  address  at  Mennonite  World  Conference,  Amster- 
dam, Holland. 


What  Then , /s  Freedom? 

Freedom  does  not  consist  in  anyone’s  preventing  me  from 
playing  the  saxophone.  (No  one  prevents  us  at  this  moment 
from  playing  the  saxophone!)  Freedom  consists  in  my  being 
able  to  play  the  saxophone.  Freedom  is  being  able  to.  The 
converse  of  freedom  is  not  merely  constraint  and  subjection, 
but  impotence,  bungling,  dilettantism;  freedom  is  fullness  of 
power.  Therefore,  freedom  signifies  the  presence  of  God. 
God  is  He  who  is  truly  able,  without  limitation,  to  do  what 
He  desires.  Kierkegaard  says:  God  indicates  that  everything  is 
possible.  That  is  why  we  pray:  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the 
power  and  the  glory. 

Freedom  also  signifies  that  man  has  full  creative  power. 
He  is  called  of  God  and  enabled  by  Him  for  his  particular 
duty.  If  he  permits  himself  to  be  hindered  from  his  true  call- 
ing by  business,  success,  routine,  or  slovenliness,  then  a 
voice  warns  him  to  fundamental  change.  Either  he  follows 
the  voice,  or  he  founders  in  idling  or  neurosis.  Freedom 
means  following  my  vocation,  living  responsibly  before  God 
and  man — not  to  be  a failure,  a deserter,  who  tries  to  shirk 
his  duty;  but  to  be  himself  as  it  was  willed  of  God. 

Freedom  also  means  to  find  one’s  place  in  the  godly  order. 
The  musician  who  plays  his  own  part  in  the  orchestra  can, 
of  course,  suppose  it  to  be  inventive  or  original  to  play  his 
own  melody.  But  he  horribly  ruins  the  harmony  of  the 
whole,  and  he  cannot  count  on  applause.  The  driver  of  an 
automobile  may  come  upon  the  idea  to  ignore  all  traffic 
rules,  let  go  of  the  steering  wheel,  and  set  levers  and 
switches  of  the  car  into  motion  just  as  he  pleases.  This  de- 
parture from  regulations  is  something  for  which  he  pays 
a high  price.  It  does  not  bring  him  freedom,  but  rather 
hospital  or  jail.  Our  generation  is  getting  to  feel,  as  never 
before,  that  excessive  individualism  presents  us  with  anarchy 
where  we  had  thought  to  proclaim  freedom.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  pendulum  will  soon  swing  in  the  opposite 
direction.  We  will  burden  ourselves  with  persons  who  will 
carry  through  their  barbarous  rules  and  regulations  with 
Draconian  harshness. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  us  to  think  of  truly  valid  stan- 
dards for  freedom  and  obedience?  Should  we  so-called  Chris- 
tians not  know  better,  ponder,  and  in  a credible  way  com- 
municate to  others  that  freedom  and  obedience  were  demon- 
strated to  us  in  a unique  way  by  Jesus,  grasped  and  testi- 
fied to  by  the  apostles  with  amazing  clarity,  and — what 
counts  most — since  Pentecost  have  been  made  accessible  to 
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all  mankind? 

May  I invite  you  to  a brief  examination  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment findings  of  our  topic?  It  is  gratefully  noted  here  that  I 
was  able  to  draw  upon  a treatise  by  Wilhelm  Brandt,  pub- 
lished at  Bethel  in  1931,  for  much  comprehensive  material 
on  the  concept  of  freedom  in  the  New  Testament. 

Freedom  in  the  New  Testament 

The  New  Testament,  generally,  does  not  concern  itself 
directly  with  a concept  of  freedom  as  it  is  defined  by  Greek 
philosophers.  It  proceeds  toward  something  entirely  different. 
Jesus  proclaims  not  freedom,  but  the  dawning  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  God.  To  begin  with,  that  sounds  like  the  opposite 
of  freedom.  It  is  not  freedom  but  strong  sovereign  authority 
that  is  proclaimed  to  man.  Even  when  the  discourse  is  about 
the  nature  of  God’s  sovereignty,  we  do  not  find  the  word 
“freedom,”  but  [rather]  life  (Mt.  7:14)  or  joy  (Mt.  25:21)  or 
righteousness  (Mt.  6:33)  or  filiation  (Mt.  5:9).  The  rule  of  a 
sovereign  is  in  a logical  sense  called  dependence  or  non- 
freedom of  the  subjects. 

After  Pentecost,  the  apostles  proclaim  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ.  They  do  not  appeal  for  freedom  for 
themselves  but  for  salvation.  Paul  speaks  to  young  Chris- 
tians not  about  deliverance  but  of  the  great  act  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ,  which  is  to  some  a stumbling  block,  to  others 
folly,  but  to  the  believer  the  “power  of  salvation.”  Similar 
emphases  lie  in  the  letters  of  other  apostles.  So  “the  Word 
of  life”  is  indeed  described  as  something  audible,  visible, 
palpable,  which  appeared  to  us  in  the  person  of  Jesus  and 
which  one  must  unconditionally  possess:  “He  that  has  the 
Son  hath  life;  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not 
life”  (Jn.  5:12). 

Absolute  freedom  of  man,  a freedom  without  obligations 
and  responsibilities,  as  it  seems  to  be  conceived  of  in  the 
minds  of  some  Greek  thinkers  and  also  modern  idealists,  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  message  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  New  Testament  not  man,  and  therefore  never  the 
free  or  liberated  individual,  is  at  the  center,  but  God  who 
moves  to  dominion.  The  essential  charge  to  man  is  the 
possibility  and  urgency  of  the  participation  in  the  kingly  lord- 
ship  of  Jesus  Christ.  Mt.  6:33;  Lk.  10:20;  Phil.  3:7-14.  This 
appears  infinitely  more  important  than  a blurred,  fragmented 
freedom  of  which  philosophers  dream.  After  these  more 
general  statements,  we  must  now,  just  as  distinctly,  em- 
phasize that  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  constant  striv- 
ing toward  genuine  freedom  and  genuine  obedience. 

Freedom  and  Obedience  in  the  Life  of  Jesus 

In  the  life  of  Jesus  we  meet  a close  interweaving  of  free- 
dom and  obedience  which  sometimes  seems  to  us  plainly 
enigmatic.  Every  moment,  Jesus  appears  to  act  in  sovereign 
freedom  and  at  the  same  time  in  complete  obedience.  That 
seems  to  us  a paradox,  but  it  points  to  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant relationship.  To  name  a few  examples: 

All  evangelists  report  that  Jesus  chose  His  disciples  in  con- 
formity with  free  sovereign  will.  “He  . . . called  to  him 
those  whom  he  desired,”  writes  Mark.  [Mk.  3:13]“You  did 
not  choose  me,  but  I chose  you,”  Jesus  says,  according  to 


Jn.  15:16.  But  the  same  evangelists  also  inform  us  that  be- 
fore the  choice  of  His  disciples  [was  made],  Jesus  prayed 
all  night  long.  [ Lk.  6:12]And  Jesus  Himself  designates  His 
band  of  disciples  as  having  been  given  Him  by  the  Father. 
Jn.  17:6  and  9.  Jesus  acts  in  sovereign  freedom  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  strict  subjection  to  the  Father. 

The  whole  further  ministry  of  Jesus  is  characterized  by 
exalted  freedom  of  action  and  irreproachable  obedience.  He 
does  not  permit  Himself  to  be  detained  in  Capernaum,  be- 
cause He  desires  to  preach  in  other  towns.  He  travels  to 
Judea  and  Jerusalem  in  keeping  with  His  will  [determina- 
tion]. Human  desires  and  considerations  do  not  decide  Him. 
At  the  wedding  in  Cana,  He  is  not  governed  by  the  desire 
nor  the  wish  of  His  mother,  but  acts  when  His  hour  has 
come.  He  does  not  go  to  the  feast  on  the  advice  of  His 
brothers,  but  He  does  as  it  seems  right  to  Him.  He  has 
power  to  lay  down  His  life  and  to  take  it  again.  Jn.  10:18. 
He  speaks  the  earnest  prayer  in  “Thv  will  be  done”  and 
then  with  sovereign  freedom  confronts  His  pursuers  and 
judges. 

“You  would  have  no  power  over  me  unless  it  had  been 
given  you  ...”  (Jn.  19:11).  He  freely  renounces  His  claim 
to  the  twelve  legions  of  angels  which  He  could  entreat  of 
His  Father.  Mt.  26:53. 

When  He  acts  as  physician  and  helper,  this  is  done  in  the 
free  fullness  of  His  power:  “I  will;  be  clean”  (Mk.  1:41).  It 
is  not  according  to  the  measure  of  faith  or  of  urgency,  but 
by  Jesus’  free  will.  Simultaneously,  however,  Jesus  always 
states  that  He  does  only  that  which  He  discerns  as  the  will 
of  His  Father.  That  is  His  meat.  His  life  principle.  Jn.  4:34. 
He  is  not  doing  His  work  but  that  of  His  Father.  He  antici- 
pates His  Father’s  will.  Jn.  5:19.  He  confronts  the  law  with 
sovereign  freedom  and  yet  does  not  take  the  liberty  of  relax- 
ing even  one  letter  of  it. 

The  entire  life  of  Jesus,  lived  in  freedom  and  obedience, 
is  lived  only  to  help  man  to  redemption  and  genuine  reli- 
gious obedience.  Where  Jesus  encounters  demons,  sickness, 
and  death,  there  a struggle  breaks  out.  The  Powerful  One 
breaks  into  the  enemy’s  house  and  fetches  out  the  prisoners. 

Since  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  dawning,  the  slavery  of 
Satan  must  end.  Jesus  becomes  troubled  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus.  Jn.  11:33  With  one  word  of  authority,  he  bursts 
the  bonds  of  death. 

Into  the  world  of  depravity  and  sin,  Jesus  also  enters  as 
deliverer.  The  adulteress,  the  woman  of  Samaria,  the  tax 
collectors  Levi  and  Zacchaeus,  all  ensnared  in  the  misery  of 
the  sin  of  their  conditions,  are  called  out  and  set  free. 

Jesus  lives  to  liberate,  and  finally  He  gives  His  life  as  a 
ransom  and,  through  His  death,  to  take  the  power  from  him 
who  had  dominion  over  death,  that  is  Satan,  and  delivers 
“all  those  who  through  fear  of  death  were  subject  to  lifelong 
bondage  (Heb.  2:15).  Finally  the  act  of  deliverance  is 
finished  in  that  Jesus  Himself  bursts  the  bonds  of  death. 

One  must  see  this  life  of  freedom  and  obedience,  and  one 
must  keep  in  mind  the  deliverance  accomplished  by  the  cross 
and  the  resurrection  if  one  wishes  to  understand  rightly  the 
other  assertions  of  the  New  Testament  about  freedom  and 
obedience.  There,  merely  dreamed-of  or  hoped-for  freedom. 
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is  not  talked  about,  even  though  a final  freedom  still  lies  in 
the  future.  Rom.  8:21.  While  the  Greek  philosophers  either 
perceive  with  resignation  that  their  dream  of  freedom  re- 
mains unfulfilled  or  take  refuge  in  compromise,  the  New 
Testament  speaks  of  a freedom  which  through  an  actual 
event  is  obtained  and,  therefore,  won.  Even  though  creation 
still  awaits  the  glorious  freedom  of  the  children  of  God,  even 
though  Paul  states  that  his  congregations  often  have  other 
commitments  and  lag  behind — all  this  notwithstanding,  the 


words  of  the  New  Testament  about  freedom  yet  lack  the 
tired  resignation  and  the  desperate  pursuit  of  an  unattain- 
able ideal. 

Because  one  has  been  set  free,  one  hopes.  The  New 
Testament  witnesses  have  experienced  the  miraculous  emanci- 
pation; therefore  they  are  unconquerable,  and  therefore  their 
obedience  is  joyous  and  without  compromise.  Therefore  their 
personality  radiates  genuine  freedom,  although  they  call 
themselves  slaves  of  Jesus  Christ.  (to  be  continued) 


The  Mennonite  Hymnal  in  1969 


By  Ellrose 

We  are  receiving  letters  asking.  When  will  the  new  Hym- 
nal be  ready?  I suppose  some  of  you  are  wondering,  Why 
does  it  take  so  long?  In  1917  our  music  committee  began 
working  on  our  present  Church  Hymnal.  Ten  years  later, 
in  June  1927,  the  first  copy  was  delivered  from  the  bindery. 

I have  a copy  of  this  book  in  my  office.  On  the  front  end- 
sheet  it  reads:  “This  book  is  not  to  be  taken  away.  It  is 
the  first  book  of  this  publication  from  the  bindery.” 

In  1957  our  Music  Committee  began  revising  the  Church 
Hymnal.  According  to  present  plans,  twelve  years  later,  1969, 
The  Mennonite  Hymnal  will  be  ready  for  our  congregations. 

It  is  our  hope  that  congregations  will  respond  to  this  new 
Hymnal  as  they  did  to  the  Church  Hymnal.  John  L.  Horst 
wrote  in  the  1929  Mennonite  Yearbook:  “So  great  has  been 
the  demand  that  the  third  edition,  making  35,000,  is  being 
printed.  . . . The  demand  for  it  is  well  merited  as  an 
examination  of  the  hymns  which  it  contains  will  show.”  To 
date  we  have  sold  about  200,000  copies  of  all  editions  of 
the  Church  Hymnal.  We  have  no  accurate  record  of  how 
many  Church  and  Sunday  School  Hymnals  were  bought  by 
our  congregations,  but  it  appears  to  be  well  over  100,000  to 
date. 

If  The  Mennonite  Hymnal  comes  out  in  1969,  it  will  be 
42  years  since  the  Church  Hymnal  appeared.  Its  long 
period  of  use  in  our  congregations  indicates  how  well  it  has 
served  us.  The  Church  and  Sunday  School  Hymnal  came  out 
in  1902,  twenty-five  years  before  the  Church  Hymnal  ap- 
peared. We  do  not  believe  our  Music  Committee  started  too 
soon  to  see  whether  the  present  Church  Hymnal  was  ade- 
quate because  of  the  changes  that  have  come  about  in  our 
congregations  and  because  of  the  need  to  make  improvements 
in  the  Church  Hymnal. 

People  Who  Worked  on  the  New  Hymnal 

Space  does  not  permit  listing  all  who  had  a part  in  the  re- 
vision of  the  Church  Hymnal.  When  you  get  your  new 
Hymnal , turn  to  the  Preface  and  read  the  lists  of  names  and 
committees  and  what  they  did  in  preparing  the  contents  for 
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D.  Zook 

the  revised  Hymnal.  One  important  aspect  of  this  revision  is 
that  in  a couple  of  years  after  it  started  it  became  a joint 
project  with  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  who 
were  revising  their  hymnal,  The  Mennonite  Hymnary.  The 
two  revision  projects  slowly  merged  into  one.  This  revision 
then  became  the  responsibility  of  a Joint  Hymnal  Committee. 
This  joint  committee,  along  with  joint  subcommittees  on 
texts,  music,  and  worship  resources  (such  as  responsive  read- 
ings), prepared  the  outline  for  the  Hymnal,  selected  and 
edited  words  and  music,  prepared  worship  resources,  and 
compiled  the  indexes. 

Members  of  these  committees  gave  hundreds  of  hours  of 
time  working  on  the  revision.  We  believe  our  congregations 
when  they  see  the  new  Hymnal,  sing  the  many  different 
kinds  of  songs,  and  use  the  worship  helps  will  begin  to  see 
the  immense  task  which  these  persons  performed  for  the 
church  of  today  and  the  future. 

The  Contents  of  the  Hymnal 

You  will  find  649  songs  under  the  following  thirteen  sec- 
tions of  the  Hymnal:  “God”  with  6 subdivisions:  “Jesus 
Christ”  with  11  subdivisions;  “The  Holy  Spirit  ; The  Holy 
Scriptures”;  “The  Life  in  Christ”  with  15  subdivisions;  “The 
Church”  with  11  subdivisions;  “The  Mission  of  the  Church 
with  8 subdivisions;  “Home  and  Family”  with  3 subdivisions; 
“Times  and  Seasons  with  6 subdivisions;  Gospel  Songs  ; 
“Choral  Hymns”;  “The  Close  of  Worship”  (doxologies  and 
farewell  hymns);  “Musical  Aids  to  Worship.  The  other  main 
section  is  called  “Additional  Worship  Resources”  and  will  con- 
tain 66  responsive  readings,  four  affirmations  of  faith,  ten 
responses  which  the  congregation  may  use  for  participating 
in  services  such  as  reception  of  new  members,  dedication  of 
children,  ordination  of  a minister,  and  so  on;  and  19  prayers 
for  various  occasions. 

A carefully  prepared  section  of  acknowledgments  of  copy- 
rights and  permissions  will  be  followed  by  seven  indexes  ac- 
cording to  present  plans:  (1)  authors;  (2)  composers;  (3)  metri- 
cal; (4)  tune  names  (alphabetical);  (5)  references  to  biblical 
passages  or  ideas;  (6)  topical  for  both  hymns  and  worship  re- 
sources; (7)  first-lines  (main  index  at  end  of  book).  An 
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additional  index  related  to  Scripture  references  may  be  add- 
ed if  space  permits. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  will  have  a Preface  which  will 
give  an  account  of  how  the  work  of  revision  was  carried  on 
and  the  names  of  persons  and  committees  who  prepared  the 
revision.  It  also  will  have  an  Introduction  explaining  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  Hymnal  related  to  its  use  and  the  special 
and  unique  features  about  some  of  the  songs.  Song  leaders, 
pastors,  and  others  especially  interested  in  the  use  of  the 
new  Hymnal  should  read  this  Introduction. 

Some  Outstanding  Features 

Pages  65  to  76  of  the  Mennonite  General  Conference 
Proceedings  for  1965  give  a complete  list  of  all  the  songs  by 
title  and  the  name  of  the  tune  for  each  song.  As  you  read 
down  over  these  titles,  you  will  note  one  important  fact: 
you  will  recognize  that  most  of  the  songs  are  familiar  to  you 
and  that  they  are  the  ones  you  have  loved  and  sung  often 
in  your  worship  services.  I have  heard  many  say  that  they 
are  afraid  the  new  book  will  have  too  many  new  hymns  and 
they  will  be  too  hard  to  sing.  Actually  I find  in  this  book  a 
greater  proportion  of  songs  that  I have  known  over  the  years 
than  I find  in  our  present  Church  Hymnal. 

Another  interesting  and  useful  feature  is  the  way  the 
Hymnal  is  planned  and  sections  arranged  beginning  with 
“God”  and  ending  with  songs  such  as  doxologies,  amens, 
prayers,  and  the  like.  Examine  the  subdivisions  and  note 
how  they  are  named  and  the  songs  that  have  been  placed 
under  each  subdivision.  As  I sat  with  the  joint  committee 
while  it  worked  out  this  plan,  I was  greatly  impressed  with 
the  time,  effort,  prayer,  and  discussion  that  went  into  devel- 
opment of  the  organization  of  this  Hymnal. 

In  the  “Gospel  Songs”  section  you  will  find  more  than  70 
of  the  finest  gospel  songs,  most  of  which  you  will  know 
and  many  of  which  did  not  appear  in  our  Church  Hymnal. 
They  have  come  from  The  Church  and  Sunday  School 
Hymnal,  Life  Songs  Nos.  1 and  2,  the  Church  Hymnal,  The 
Mennonite  Hymnary,  and  other  sources.  You  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  songs  like  “There  Were  Ninety  and  Nine,” 
“I  Heard  the  Voice  of  Jesus  Say,”  “I  Will  Sing  of  My  Re- 
deemer,” “I’ve  Found  a Friend,”  and  the  like.  You  will 
also  find  “How  Great  Thou  Art.”  One  bookstore  manager 
said  this  song  alone  will  have  special  appeal  to  many  of 
our  congregations. 

New  and  refreshing  features  will  also  be  found  in  the 
hymns  section  of  the  Hymnal  in  both  words  and  tunes.  For 
example,  brief  portions  of  three  texts  joined  with  tunes 
that  the  sixteenth-century  Anabaptists  might  have  known 
come  from  the  Ausbund.  Then  there  are  choral  texts  and 
tunes.  There  are  six  non-Western  hymns  from  the  Orient 
that  will  help  us  feel  a part  of  the  worldwide  church.  There 
is  a more  varied  group  of  tunes  than  in  previous  books, 
such  as  Latin  chants,  Welsh  tunes,  French  Psalm  tunes,  and 
tunes  from  various  countries  such  as  England,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden.  The  “Choral  Hymns”  section  will  provide  special 
music  for  chorus  groups  to  use.  There  is  a section  of  hymns 
for  children. 

From  the  Introduction  come  the  following  comments:  “To 


the  major  emphases  of  previous  books  this  Hymnal  adds  a 
variety  of  materials.”  It  “offers  a more  varied  group  of 
tunes  than  previous  books.”  A few  texts  have  been  set  to 
new  tunes  which  the  Joint  Committee  felt  expressed  the  spir- 
it and  message  of  the  text  more  appropriately.  In  making 
these  changes  they  “considered  common  usage  in  Christen- 
dom, effectiveness  for  four-part  singing,  and  vitality  of  ex- 
pression for  the  twentieth  century.”  In  some  instances  the 
same  words  are  used  with  two  different  tunes.  The  Intro- 
duction also  says,  “Music  for  The  Mennonite  Hymnal  has 
been  arranged  for  four-part  singing,  with  the  melody  in 
the  soprano  voice.  Only  rarely  is  unison  required,  although 
any  congregation  may  choose  to  sing  many  of  the  tunes  in 
unison.”  Some  of  our  people  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
value  of  unison  singing.  The  effort  used  to  sing  a part  care- 
fully often  draws  the  worshiper  away  from  the  meaning  of 
the  words  and  the  spirit  of  worship.  “The  Close  of  Worship” 
and  “Musical  Aids”  sections  provide  doxologies,  farewell 
hymns,  amens  of  various  kinds,  and  the  like. 

A new  feature  is  the  “Additional  Worship  Resources 
section  already  referred  to.  The  main  purpose  of  this  section 
of  about  50  pages  is  to  provide  responsive  readings,  affirma- 
tion of  faith,  congregational  responses,  and  prayers.  These 
worship  resources  are  intended  to  encourage  greater  partici- 
pation by  the  congregation  in  Christian  worship.  In  many 
congregations,  singing  is  the  only  corporate  expression  of 
worship.  This  new  section  will  provide  new  and  usefuF  ways 
for  corporate  worship. 

In  this  short  article  it  is  not  possible  to  name  all  the 
various  interesting  and  helpful  features  of  the  new  Hymnal. 
After  you  have  seen  it,  sung  from  it,  used  it  privately,  in  the 
home,  and  in  the  church,  only  then  will  you  begin  to  realize 
its  value  and  usefulness  in  worship  services  in  our  congrega- 
tions. 

The  Physical  Characteristics 

The  Mennonite  Hymnal  will  have  640  pages,  96  more  than 
the  present  Church  Hymnal.  The  size  will  be  5 5/8  inches 
by  8 1/4  inches,  practically  the  same  size  as  our  present 
Hymnal.  It  will  be  the  same  thickness.  The  paper  has  been 
chosen  especially  for  attractiveness  and  readability.  The  en- 
graving of  the  music  and  words  is  being  done  by  one  of  the 
best  engravers  in  the  country.  The  type  was  chosen  for  its 
good  legibility  and  the  notes  are  clear  and  sharp. 

The  cover  cloth  is  chosen.  The  design  for  the  cover  as 
well  as  for  some  of  the  first  pages  of  the  book  has  been 
completed.  Typesetters  are  now  working  on  the  “Worship 
Resources”  section.  Some  of  the  indexes  are  prepared  and 
the  rest  are  in  the  process  of  preparation.  At  the  time  of 
this  writing  the  engraver  has  completed  502  songs  of  the 
total  649  songs. 

The  book  will  be  published  in  both  shaped  and  round 
notes  and  both  editions  will  be  available  at  the  same  time 
according  to  present  plans.  It  is  hoped  that  the  materials 
will  be  sufficiently  far  enough  along  that  the  printers  can 
begin  printing  by  Oct.  1,  1968,  to  be  completed  by  about 
July  1969.  Single  copies  will  be  sold  for  $3.75  and  in  quanti- 
ties of  50  or  more  at  $3.50.  A loose-leaf  edition  will  also 
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be  available. 


Summary 

As  the  materials  were  jointly  planned  and  prepared  by  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  and  the  Mennonite 
Church,  so  it  will  be  jointly  published  by  the  Faith  and  Life 
Press  and  the  Herald  Press.  The  book  will  be  identical  for 
both  Mennonite  bodies.  This  project  has  been  a truly  joint 


For  Discussion 


When  does  the  Christian  with  a firm  belief  in  love  as 
exemplified  by  Christ  refuse  to  support  his  country?  When 
and  where  does  he  draw  the  line  and  say,  “I  cannot 
compromise  my  moral  obligations  any  longer”?  When  are 
the  demands  of  my  country  in  conflict  with  the  demands 
of  my  God?  Can  the  pacifist,  in  clear  conscience,  pay  taxes 
and  tax  increases,  with  the  present  national  policy?  When 
does  he  say,  “I  must  obey  God  rather  than  man”?  How 
does  one  interpret,  “Render  unto  Caesar  . in  a 

democracy,  when  the  government  is  the  responsibility  of 
its  people?  Christian  stewardship  must  demand  that  one 
strive  to  see  that  a government  of  the  people  is  just. 
What  does  it  mean  for  the  Christian  to  witness  to  the 
government  and  to  his  community? 

Should  he  draw  the  line  and  refuse  to  contribute  along 
with  his  fellow  Americans  $26  billion  a year  for  the  Viet- 
nam war,  a war  that  kills  more  civilians  than  military, 
a war  that  many  non-Christians  consider  immoral  and 
wrong?  Can  the  Christian  support  a country  in  which 
about  78  cents  out  of  each  tax  dollar  goes  to  the  military 
machinery?  Ours  is  a country  that  has  spent  up  to  $90 
billion0  in  Vietnam  for  killing,  a country  that  will  spend 
$500,000  for  every  enemy  killed  in  Vietnam  and  $53  per 
year  for  every  poor  person. 

Clark  Clifford,  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense,  according 
to  a Washington  Post  article,  Sunday,  May  19,  1968,  is 
struggling  with  a $102  billion  military  budget  request  for 
1970.  The  army,  navy,  and  air  force  are  asking  for  $28 
billion  to  wage  the  Vietnam  war,  up  from  $26  billion  that 
is  being  spent  in  fiscal  1969.  This  as  noted  in  the  article 
does  not  rule  out  later  supplemental  appropriations.  To 
all  this  has  to  be  added  the  current  CIA  budget. 

Not  only  the  Vietnam  war,  but  the  accident  at  the  Dug- 
way  Proving  Grounds  in  Utah  ought  to  make  us  take  a 
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one  with  unusually  valuable  contributions  to  music  and  texts 
coming  from  both  groups.  It  will  mark  a milestone  not  only 
in  cooperation  but  also  in  the  production  of  a hymnal  that 
should  satisfy  the  tastes  and  worship  needs  of  all  congrega- 
tions. It  is  our  hope  and  prayer  that  this  new  Hymnal  will 
bring  a revival  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  singing  and  the 
spirit  of  worship  in  our  churches.  D 


the  Line 
Drawn? 

second  look  at  how  our  tax  dollars  are  being  used.  The 
Defense  Department  is  now  looking  for  a Pacific  Ocean  site 
to  continue  testing  of  nerve  gas  and  other  chemical  war- 
fare agents. 

The  $6  billion  budget  cut  demanded  by  Congress  is 
appearing  in  domestic  programs — not  in  military  appropria- 
tion cuts.  HEW"  is  facing  a budget  cut,  and  science  was 
singled  out  for  an  overall  cut  of  10  percent.  We  curtail 
war  against  disease  and  poverty  to  increase  war  on  people. 

Our  foreign  policy  in  South  America  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world  is  militaristically  dictated  and  our  tax  dollars 
go  to  military  dictatorships  that  protect  American  interests 
and  maintain  countries  in  serfdom,  a system  that  fer- 
ments unrest  and  violence.  Guerrilla  activities  are  present- 
ly being  carried  on  in  Peru,  Guatemala,  and  other 
countries  in  South  America.  Our  military  is  furnishing  Peru 
with  napalm  and  helicopters  to  repress  the  rebellion,  a 
rebellion  brought  on  by  suffering.  An  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  Outlook  Section,  Feb.  4,  1968,  portrays  our 
policy  in  Guatemala  and  explains  how  we  prop  up  mili- 
tary dictators.  Louis  H.  Diuguid  writes,  “In  1944,  a broad- 
based  government  came  to  power.  In  1950,  what  is  known  as 
the  ‘Second  Government  of  the  Revolution’  was  elected.  That 
brought  Jacobo  Arbenz,  considered  a ‘pro-Communist,’  to 
power.  He  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  traditional  right. 
In  1954  he  was  ousted  in  a right-wing  coup  (although  the 
State  Department  official  did  not  say  so,  the  CIA  engineered 
the  coup).”  Since  the  article  appeared,  the  CIA  has  publicly 
admitted  its  role  in  Guatemala. 

I.  F.  Stone  in  “A  Time  of  Torment”  gives  the  follow- 
ing background:  “So  long  as  Guatemala  was  ruled  by  a 
military  dictator  who  played  ball  with  U.S.  interests,  we 
didn’t  care  what  else  he  did.  General  Ubico,  who  stayed 
in  power  from  1931  to  1944,  was  the  Batista  of  Guate- 
mala. When  a democratically  elected  successor,  a military 
man  named  Colonel  Arbenz,  moved  to  take  some  of  the 
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idle  lands  of  United  Fruit  in  a moderate  agrarian  reform 
program,  he  ran  into  trouble.  John  Foster  Dulles  raised  a 
red  scare  against  Arbenz,  and  mobilized  some  of  the  same 
cast  of  characters  now  operating  on  Vietnam.  Continuation 
of  our  present  policies  will  give  us  five  or  six  Vietnams 
in  South  America  in  the  very  near  future. 

Ours  is  a country  geared  to  war  in  other  ways.  We 
not  only  train  our  youth  for  murder,  but  a large  portion 
of  the  funds  used  for  scientific  research  is  held  by  the 
military.  Can  we  give  our  tax  dollars  to  a government 
that  appropriates  75-80  percent  of  the  budget  to  the 
Pentagon  and  10  percent  to  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare?  Ours  is  a warfare  state,  not  a welfare  state. 
Nationally  we  cannot  cope  with  poverty  and  carry  on  a 
bankrupting  military  policy — bankrupting  not  only  finan- 
cially but  morally. 

Does  the  New  Testament  Christian  have  anything  to  say 
to  his  government,  or  does  he  wait  until  personal  freedoms 
have  been  violated  and  then  emigrate  to  a more 
friendly  climate?  Can  he  pray  for  peace  and  pay  for  war? 
When  is  his  conscience  violated?  When  does  he  become 
a conscientious  objector?  Some  youth  today  say  they 
cannot  participate  in  this  war  because  it  violates  their 
conscience.  These  are  not  traditional  pacifists,  but  a new 
generation  of  conscientious  objectors — they  object  to  this 
war.  This  could  be  the  first  step  to  a fuller  understanding 
of  Christ’s  redemptive  love  for  these  people  provided  they 
see  the  witness  of  His  love. 

Perhaps  the  new  generation  offers  hope  for  the  future 
America  in  spite  of  stories  of  free  love,  etc.  Many  of  the 
younger  people  cannot  understand  why  morality  is 
limited  to  sexuality  and  does  not  include  the  unjustified 
(to  them)  war  in  Vietnam,  and  present  racial  injustices  in 
the  United  States.  Are  those  who  contribute  to  this  war 
immoral?  I mean  the  pacifist  taxpayer?  Some  object  to 
the  draft  law,  a law  that  makes  provisions  for  traditional 
pacifists  but  not  for  all  conscientious  objectors.  Does 
the  “Christian”  pacifist  have  more  right  to  his  conscience 
than  the  “non-Christian”  pacifist  or  the  “selective-war” 
objector?  Certainly  all  must  live  by  their  consciences. 

Part  of  the  generation  gap  seems  to  be  a gap  created 
by  a new  generation  that  is  “concerned”  for  his  fellow- 
man,  a concern  many  older  people  don’t  understand. 
This  lack  of  understanding  permeates  into  the  Mennonite 
Church  today,  for  many  see  only  the  fact  that  these 
youth  are  not  New  Testament  oriented  in  their  love  and 
concern.  It  frequently  is  true  that  most  do  not  profess 
the  redemptive  love  of  Christ,  but  they  have  strong 
moral  convictions  on  war  and  social  injustice  or  they  would 
not  be  in  prison  for  refusing  to  support  America’s 
policies.  I would  very  much  like  to  see  the  peace  church 
bridge  the  gap  openly  and  actively  between  the  youth 
outside  the  church  and  the  New  Testament.  We  as  a peace 
church  certainly  are  in  a unique  position  to  do  this. 

We  seem  to  be  able  to  help  the  down-and-out  on  skid 
row,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  youth,  our  concepts  of  his 
personal  moral  life  set  up  a wall  we  cannot  overcome, 
even  though  the  man  on  skid  row  may  have  a far  worse 


record. 

We  certainly  cannot  condone  violence  as  a solution  to 
social  ills.  Do  we  have  a solution?  There  is  much  criticism 
but  little  that  is  constructive.  We  criticized  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  even  though  he  took  a total  nonviolent 
position  and  paid  the  cost. 

Today  Washington  is  filled  with  lobbyists  that  are  geared 
to  private  interest  groups.  The  Poor  People  s Campaign  was 
different  only  in  the  sense  that  the  lobbyists  are  poverty- 
stricken  and  live  in  A-frame  shanties  instead  of  the 
Statler  Hilton.  They  too  are  asking  for  help.  They  are 
not  represented  by  lawyers  or  professional  lobbyists.  A 
visit  to  Resurrection  City  is  a very  depressing  experience. 
I was  immediately  reminded  of  the  county  4-H  fair,  where 
cattle  have  better  living  conditions  than  these  people,  and 
for  them  to  return  home  is  no  better.  These  people  are 
asking  for  help.  I hear  strong  objections  to  this  campaign 
but  little  objection  to  spending  $80  billion  for  military 
budget. 

What  does  a supreme  allegiance  to  the  will  of  God 
mean?  What  are  my  priorities?  Alan  Paton  is  quoted  in 
the  Feb.  4,  1968,  Washington  Post,  “Love  without  justice 
is  a Christian  impossibility,  and  can  only  be  practiced  by 
those  who  have  divorced  religion  from  life,  who  dismiss  a 
concern  for  justice  as  politics,  and  who  fear  social  change 
more  than  they  fear  God.”  D 


° Congressional  Record,  No.  161,  Oct.  9,  1967. 
**  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


Prayer  Requests 

Pray  for  a family  having  difficult  marital  problems. 

Pray  for  a young  man  who  is  planning  soon  to  marry  a 
Christian  girl  but  who  has  never  made  a decision  for  Jesus 
Christ. 

Pray  for  a family  who  needs  to  make  a decision  regarding 
change  of  work. 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

A preschooler  came  to  his  mother  one  day  with  the  ques- 
tion, “Mother,  are  the  good  people  God’s  sheep  and  the  bad 
people  His  goats?” 

The  mother,  who  had  never  told  her  child  this  particular 
Bible  story,  was  surprised  and  answered  a tentative  “Yes.” 

“Well,”  he  philosophized,  “I  am  a sheep  that  sometimes 
acts  like  a goat!” 

o o o 

Husband  to  wife  after  daughter’s  wedding:  “Don’t  feel  we 
have  lost  a daughter.  Consider  that  we  have  gained  a bath- 
room and  a telephone.” 
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In  the  condensed  article  of  Reader’s  Digest , “How  Good 
Is  Your  Mental  Health?”  Harry  Levinson  says,  “We  are 
not  born  with  a conscience;  we  acquire  it.  It  is  made  up 
of  values  we  are  taught,  such  as  religious  values,  moral 
precepts,  and  proper  behavior.” 

From  this  quotation,  I take  that  Harry  Levinson  believes 
in  the  possibility  of  conscience  being  enlightened,  inas- 
much as  he  says  that  conscience  is  made  up  of  values  we 
are  taught.  Our  conclusion  as  Christians  is  that  conscience, 
to  function  properly,  must  be  enlightened  with  the  Word  of 
God. 

A Part  of  Our  Nature 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Levinson’s  statement  raises  a 
serious  question  in  my  mind.  He  said,  “We  are  not  born 
with  a conscience;  we  acquire  it.”  This  concept  places 
conscience  on  a par  with  immaterial  things,  such  as:  wealth, 
personality,  and  education.  All  three  of  these  are  things 
which  man  can  acquire.  But  the  plain  facts  before  us  are 
that  many  people  have  acquired  none  of  these.  Others 
have  succeeded  in  acquiring  one  or  two  but  sadly  lack 
the  rest.  Why? 

One  answer  to  this  frustrating  problem  could  be  the 
lack  of  education.  Yet  every  teacher  well  knows  that  some 
pupils  do  not  have  the  mental  ability  that  is  necessary  to 
acquire  an  education.  Observation  verifies  the  fact  that 
some  people  do  not  have  the  ability  to  be  wealthy. 

While  everyone  can  usually  develop  some  aspects  of 
personality,  the  fact  still  remains  that  certain  areas  of 
personality  lie  undeveloped  in  practically  everyone’s  life. 
Nobody  would  think  of  attempting  to  develop  personality 
in  a cow,  or  in  a mule.  The  reason  is  quite  obvious,  is 
it  not?  They  do  not  have  the  capacity  of  nature  needed 
to  acquire  personality.  Even  so  it  is  with  conscience  in 
man. 

Before  conscience  can  be  developed  at  all,  there  must 
be  the  capacity  for  development.  In  other  words,  before 
conscience  can  be  developed,  it  must  exist.  It  would  be 
utterly  useless  for  man  to  reach  after,  or  seek  to  acquire, 
that  which  he  does  not  have  the  inherent  power  to  achieve. 

Oswald  Sanders,  in  his  book  entitled  A Spiritual 
Clinic,  has  this  to  say  on  this  point:  “Conscience  is  not 
something  we  gradually  acquire,  but  is  part  of  our  essential 
nature.  It  is  neither  supernatural  nor  divine,  but  a purely 
human  equipment,  often  described  as  the  voice  of  God  in 
the  soul.  But  if  this  were  true,  it  could  never  lead  to 
sinful  action.  Indeed,  conscience  may  actually  be  the  voice 
of  the  devil.  It  is  not  the  voice  of  God  but  rather  the  power 
to  hear  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul.” 

The  indecent,  inhuman,  devilish  acts  of  some  people 
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could  tempt  one  to  draw  the  hasty  conclusion  that  man 
is  born  without  a conscience.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  every- 
body has  a conscience.  In  many  areas  conscience  does  not 
assert  itself  because  it  has  not  been  enlightened.  In  a 
situation  like  this,  conscience  lies  dormant,  as  it  were,  for 
lack  of  knowledge.  In  other  cases,  the  voice  of  conscience 
has  been  spurned  so  long  that  its  voice  is  not  detected 
because  of  self-will,  hardness  of  heart,  or  a passion  for 
sinful  desires. 

Conscience  Must  Be  Developed 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conscience  that  is  allowed  to  as- 
sert itself,  and  which  is  exposed  to  the  Word  of  God  daily, 
will  develop.  It  will  be  enlightened  by  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  moral  and  spiritual  principles  available  to  man.  In 
fact,  it  will  become  quite  sensitive,  and  speak  quite  freely 
in  judgment  upon  those  deeds  which  the  Bible  condemns. 
This  produces  feelings  of  guilt,  sometimes  creating  a guilt 
complex.  Is  this  good,  or  bad? 

If  you  happen  to  be  one  who  is  wrestling  with  this 
problem,  or  if  your  deeds  have  caused  you  to  toss  upon 
your  bed  unable  to  sleep  for  hours,  you  might  be  ready 
to  say,  “It’s  bad,”  and  wish  you  had  been  born  without 
a conscience.  Please  don’t  feel  that  way  about  it.  Would 
you  be  ready  to  say  that  the  barometer  that  indicates  a 
change  from  fair  weather  to  stormy  weather  was  bad? 
Would  you  say  the  doctor  should  scrap  his  thermometer 
just  because  it  registers  a temperature  above  normal 
sometimes  when  you  call  at  his  office?  Of  course  not! 

A conscience  truly  enlightened  by  the  Word  of  God 
operates  much  the  same  way.  When  our  deeds  harmonize 
with  what  God  has  declared  to  be  right,  then  our  con- 
science speaks  peace  to  our  soul.  But  if  we  disobey  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Book  of  God,  then  the  en- 
lightened conscience,  acting  as  it  should,  issues  forth 
in  judgment.  Thus,  like  the  barometer  and  like  the 
doctor’s  thermometer  when  they  work  accurately,  the 
spiritually  developed,  sensitive  conscience  tells  when  all  is 
well.  It  also,  through  feelings  of  , guilt,  tells  us  when 
we  do  wrong. 

The  beloved  disciple,  John,  in  his  epistle  writes:  “If 
our  heart  condemn  us,  God  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and 
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knoweth  all  things.  Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn  us 
not,  then  have  we  confidence  toward  God.’’  The  obedient 
child  of  God  enjoys  peace  of  heart  because  his  conscience 
does  not  condemn  him.  God  knows  all  things!  His  Word 
is  the  only  safe  rule  of  life  to  follow! 

A Christian  who  acts  on  his  own  impulses,  following 
the  course  of  self-will,  will  go  astray.  However,  he  will 
have  feelings  of  remorse  and  condemnation  if  his  con- 
science is  sensitive  to  God’s  Word,  because  God  is 
greater  than  his  native  “police-judge,”  given  him  at 
birth. 

A spiritually  enlightened  conscience,  sensitized  by 
divine  truth,  can  be  depended  on.  In  fact,  the  only  time 
conscience  is  at  all  a safe  guide  is  when  it  is  itself 
guided  by  the  Word  of  God.  This  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  strongly.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  spoke  a truth  un- 
questionably familiar  to  all  of  us,  if  we  are  willing  to 
be  honest  with  God  and  ourselves.  He  said,  “I  know  that 
the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself:  it  is  not  in  man  that 
walketh  to  direct  his  steps.” 

Man’s  monitor  needs  to  be  guided  by  God  if  man  hopes 
to  come  to  a happy  end,  and  enjoy  the  bliss  of  heaven 
with  Christ  eternally.  His  conscience  must  be  sensitive  to 
the  leading  of  God’s  Spirit  and  Word. 

The  evidence  of  the  spiritual  development  of  conscience 
is  a sound  sensitivity  to  the  will  of  God.  I use  this  term 
“sound  sensitivity”  as  opposed  to  the  terms  “super- 
sensitive and  “robust.  A supersensitive  conscience  is 
governed  much  of  the  time  by  emotions.  The  robust  con- 
science is  often  guided  by  self-will.  A sound-sensitive 
conscience  is  thoroughly  enlightened  by  the  Word  of  God. 
It  relies  neither  on  self-will  nor  on  emotions  for  its  di- 
rection and  counsel,  but  always,  and  entirely,  on  the 
counsels  of  the  Lord,  Jehovah.  This  type  of  conscience 
is  referred  to  in  the  Bible  as  a “pure  conscience  (2 
Tim.  1:3),  and  a “good”  conscience  (1  Tim.  1:5);  it  brings 
its  possessor  into  a sky-blue  Christian  experience. 

A Supersensitive  Conscience 

A supersensitive  conscience  invariably  creates  a spiritual 
conflict,  because  it  rests  on  unstable  feelings  instead  of  the 
solid  foundation  of  God  s Word.  A robust  conscience,  on 


the  other  hand,  is  apt  to  lead  astray,  because  it  is  gov- 
erned much  of  the  time  by  human  wisdom,  instead  of  the 
wisdom  of  God.  This  leads  to  careless  conduct,  in  the 
lives  of  believers  as  well  as  in  the  lives  of  unbelievers. 

Man  may  think  he  knows;  he  may  feel  he  has  properly 
interpreted  the  will  of  God  while  acting  on  his  own  under- 
standing instead  of  the  counsels  of  the  Omniscient  One, 
but  always  to  his  own  detriment. 

A sound-sensitive  conscience,  with  its  roots  deeply  em- 
bedded in  the  pure  word  which  God  has  given,  is  a 
precious  defense  to  any  man.  It  will  help  him  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  Satan  and  errors  of  false  teachers  of  which  a 
more  robust  conscience  would  not  warn  him.  He  will  not 
go  astray  by  leaning  on  his  own  understanding,  neither  will 
he  falter  by  the  way  under  the  strain  of  emotional  stress, 
but,  through  the  aid  of  his  enlightened  conscience,  sensitive 
to  the  will  and  Spirit  of  God,  he  will  be  able  to  make 
the  right  decisions,  and  pursue  the  course  prescribed  by 
God  for  his  life. 

God  can  give  man  no  better  defense  against  temptation 
than  a sensitive  conscience.  There  is  something  satanically 
bewitching  and  bewildering  about  temptation.  It  stirs  up 
our  senses  and  excites  our  emotions.  At  the  time  -of 
temptation  the  forbidden  thing  seems  more  important  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  Temptation  weakens  our  powers 
or  judgment.  People  who  are  otherwise  very  intelligent 
will  in  a brief  season  of  temptation  commit  wholly  un- 
thinkable evil,  which  they  often  regret  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

Temptation  paralyzes  the  will.  Our  many  good  res- 
olutions melt  like  wax  in  the  hour  of  temptation.  In 
the  bewitching,  bewildering  moments  of  temptation,  a 
sound-sensitive  conscience  is  our  best  defense.  It  utters  its 
warnings  before  we  have  yielded  to  the  power  of  the 
tempter,  delivering  us  from  the  shame  and  evil  conse- 
quences of  actual  sin. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  a sound-sensitive  conscience  is 
very  important  in  connection  with  our  life  in  God  itself. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  the  basis  upon  which  our  hidden 
life  in  Christ  can  become  fruitful  and  happy.  It  will 
impel  us  to  seek  the  cross  of  Christ.  It  will  help  us  see 
and  sense  sin  as  such  a reality  that  the  cross  will  be  our 
most  precious  refuge  every  day.  It  will  cause  us  to  flee 
to  the  cross  of  Christ  and  plead  the  blood  of  our  Savior 
for  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

God’s  boundless  grace  surrounds  us  on  every  hand,  and 
would  enter  into  our  lives.  Christ  stands  at  the  door 
of  our  hearts  and  knocks,  seeking  admission.  If  you  hear 
His  voice,  open  the  door  of  your  heart  immediately.  He 
has  promised  to  come  in  and  bring  forgiveness  and  peace 
into  your  soul.  He  will  fill  your  life  with  joy  and  deliver 
you  from  an  accusing  conscience.  D 
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Helps  from  Hebrews-Part  9 

Taking 
Our  Place 
in  the 

Line  of  Faith 

By  Ernest  D.  Martin 


Ernest  D Martin,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  pastor  of  the  Midway  Mennonite  Church,  is 
well  known  as  a writer  of  curriculum  materials. 


The  New  Testament  writers  disclose  a deep  sense  of 
being  in  the  stream  of  God’s  redemptive  history.  They 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  days  of  fulfillment.  They 
knew  that  what  God  was  doing  in  their  time  was  what  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets  had  looked  forward  to. 

Jesus  initiated  a new  era  of  divine  activity.  Radical 
changes  resulted  as  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  went  crash- 
ing through  barriers  of  geography,  tradition,  culture,  and 
diabolical  opposition.  But  Jesus  and  the  early  church  leaders 
also  had  a sense  of  a heritage  of  past  faith.  The  New 
Testament  by  its  own  testimony  rests  squarely  on  the 
Old  Testament.  Jesus  and  the  New  Testament  writers  fre- 
quently refer  to  the  past  acts  of  God. 

A Succession  of  Faithfuls 

Particularly  in  periods  of  rapid  change,  such  as  we  are 
in,  we  need  an  awareness  of  being  in  the  stream  of  God’s 
purpose's  and  actions.  Such  awareness  is  a source  of 
stability  and  reassurance.  We  are  able  to  find  some  help 
in  getting  our  bearings  for  the  present  by  turning  to  the 
heroes  of  faith  in  the  past.  They  were  characteristically 
too  good  for  their  world.  Heb.  11:38.  Their  stature  rises 
even  higher  when  we  realize  that  they  were  deprived  of 
the  fulfillment  which  Christ’s  ministry  brought.  Theirs  was 
a faith  of  expectation  rather  than  of  realization  as  ours 
can  be  on  this  side  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

In  chapter  12  of  Hebrews  the  writer  pictures  those 
giants  of  faith  as  watching  our  performance  in  the  arena 
of  life.  Perhaps  they  wonder  whether,  after  all  they  went 
through,  each  succeeding  generation  will  keep  the  faith 
and  pass  it  on.  Through  the  centuries  since  Jesus  was  on 
earth  there  has  been  at  least  a minority  of  faithful  followers. 
Books  such  as  The  Pilgrim  Church , by  Broadbent,  attempt 
to  trace  the  lines  of  true  faith  through  church  history. 
We  find  encouragement  in  reading  of  saints  gone  on  who 
have  lived  and  died  in  the  faith. 

As  Mennonites  we  can  say  without  shame  that  we 
have  a goodly  heritage.  The  Anabaptist-Mennonite  heritage 
can  prompt  wholesome  pride.  But  is  this  right?  Should 
we  be  holding  up  past  heroes?  Did  not  Jesus  say,  “No 
one  who  puts  his  hand  to  the  plow  and  looks  back  is 
fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God”?  Paul  said  we  should  forget 
what  is  past  and  press  on  toward  the  goal  ahead.  Do  these 
mean  that  we  should  not  spend  time  reading  about  our 
forefathers  in  faith? 

The  Rowboat  Perspective 

There  is  no  room  in  Christian  experience  for  the  Lot’s- 
wife  look,  or  the  back-to-Egypt  look.  Eyes  that  dwell  on 
what  was  given  up  to  follow  Christ  impede  forward  prog- 
ress. However,  there  is  a certain  validity  in  what  may 
be  called  a rowboat  perspective.  As  you  know  if  you  have 
ever  rowed  a boat,  you  guide  your  course  by  where  you 
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have  been.  This  perspective  can  be  overdone,  but  partic- 
ularly as  we  try  to  make  our  way  as  a church  we  need 
an  awareness  of  the  line  of  faith  in  the  past. 

What  this  means  is  not  an  attitude  of  worship  of  the 
past  heroes.  It  is  not  to  encourage  a hankering  to  have 
lived  then.  Rather,  it  means  an  appreciation  of  past 
struggles,  failures,  and  victories.  The  past  is  not  all 
perfect.  But  the  mistakes  of  the  past  can  also  help  us  chart 
a true  course  now.  Positiviely,  a sense  of  continuing  the 
faith  handed  to  us  by  faithful  forebears  can  provide  a good 
stimulus  for  us. 

The  Jesus- Ahead  Perspective 

After  a review  of  the  examples  of  faith  in  the  past,  in 
chapter  11  of  Hebrews,  chapter  12  calls  us  in  the  midst 
of  the  race  to  look  off  to  Jesus  as  our  goal,  our  example, 
and  our  inspiration.  This  is  a look  ahead,  not  a look 
backward.  Part  of  Jesus’  demonstration  is  past,  but  now 
He  is  not  a past  example  of  faith  primarily,  but  the  Leader 
of  the  procession  of  faith.  We  must  look  ahead  to  find  Him. 
He’s  beyond  us,  calling,  urging,  and  providing  the  triumphs 
that  the  line  of  faith  is  made  of.  And  furthermore.  He 
knows  more  about  the  bombardments  that  could  cause  us  to 
give  up  than  anyone  else.  He  knows  the  struggle  from 
the  other  side  of  death. 

Taking  Our  Place  in  the  Line 

There  have  been  a few  times  in  history  when  there  has 
been  something  of  a rush  to  get  in  the  line  of  faith.  In 
some  periods  becoming  a dedicated  follower  of  Jesus  Christ 
has  been  amazingly  attractive  even  in  spite  of  high  risks 
of  suffering  and  persecution.  At  other  times,  and  ours 
seems  to  be  one  of  these,  a great  deal  of  skepticism  keeps 
many  standing  back.  God’s  method  seems  to  be  one  gen- 
eration transferring  the  heritage  of  faith  to  the  next  gen- 
eration. Sometimes  the  process  breaks  down.  Some  of 
the  oncoming  generation  do  not  find  the  faith  (either 
professed  or  lived)  of  their  elders  exciting  or  challenging. 
We  are  called  not  only  to  stand  in  the  line  of  faith,  but 
to  communicate  it  effectively. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  communication  is  achieved  as 
we  truly  take  our  places  in  the  line  of  faith.  The  Apostle 
Paul  said  of  David  that  he  served  the  purpose  of  God 
in  his  own  generation.  When  we  fail  to  be  about  God’s 
business  obediently  and  steadfastly,  how  can  we  expect  to 
find  our  children  stepping  into  the  line  of  faith? 

What  then  is  the  challenge  to  us?  We  can’t  take  the 
past  along.  But  neither  should  we  treat  it  lightly.  We 
need  something  of  Naboth’s  firmness  when  he  told  Ahab 
that  he  would  not  sell  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  The 
faith  of  the  fathers  is  our  heritage,  but  their  faith  doesn’t 
save  us.  Nor  will  our  faith  save  our  children. 

Each  generation  is  at  the  point  of  choice.  Even  if  the 
whole  world  were  won  to  faith  in  Christ  in  one  generation, 
it  would  need  to  be  done  all  over  again  and  again  with 
succeeding  generations.  Rather,  each  generation  must  be 
helped  to  find  its  own  faith. 

Will  those  who  are  deciding  whether  or  not  to  step  into 


the  line  of  faith  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  in  you  an 
honest  and  consistent  demonstration  of  faith?  Will  they  see 
you  faithfully  serving  the  Lord  who  is  at  work  in  the  world 
now?  By  seeing  you,  will  they  have  their  eyes  turned  to 
Jesus  who  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  faith? 

(To  be  read  with  Heb.  11:39 — 12:4)  D 


Battle  of  the  Hemline 

Summer  brings  its  special  reminders  that  Christian  girls 
and  women  face  a continuing  problem  in  dressing  taste- 
fully. On  the  one  hand,  they  are  rightly  concerned  about 
dressing  neatly  with  some  awareness  of  current  modes 
and  patterns.  On  the  other,  they  constantly  face  the  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  step  with  styles  which  conflict  with  Chris- 
tian testimony. 

Even  allowing  for  differences  of  taste  and  judgment, 
it  is  true  that  many  Christian  women  today  have  gone 
farther  than  they  should  in  accepting  too  short  skirts,  too 
low-cut  dresses,  too  skimpy  clothing  on  and  off  the  beach. 
The  answer  is  not  a tape  measure  code  or  list  of  do’s 
and  don’ts,  but  an  appreciation  of  the  principle  involved. 

No  one  should  miss  the  conflict  in  spirit  between  the 
current  world  of  fashion  and  the  area  of  Christian  testi- 
mony. The  spirit  of  our  age  is  anything  but  chaste  and 
modest.  Some  months  ago  the  dress  designer  credited  with 
creating  the  mini-skirt  was  quoted  as  admitting  frankly  that 
her  innovation  was  intended  to  emphasize  sexual  interest. 
Many  facets  of  fashion — hairdo’s  makeup,  and  like — 
are  likewise  offered  for  the  woman  who  wants  to  give 
the  impression  that  she  is  a woman  of  the  world  with 
interests  and  values  anything  but  Christian. 

Contrast  with  this  the  principle  stressed  in  the  Word 
of  God.  Paul  urges  women  to  “dress  becomingly,  that 
is,  modestly  and  sensibly,  not  adorning  themselves  with 
braided  hair  and  gold  or  pearls  or  expensive  dresses,  but 
with  good  deeds”  (1  Tim.  2:9,  Williams).  Peter  says  in  a 
similar  way,  “Your  adornments  must  be  not  of  an  ex- 
ternal nature,  with  braids  of  hair  or  ornaments  of  gold, 
or  changes  of  dress,  but  they  must  be  of  an  internal  na- 
ture, the  character  concealed  in  the  heart,  in  the  imper- 
ishable quality  of  a quiet  and  gentle  spirit,  which  is  of 
great  value  in  the  sight  of  God”  (1  Pet.  3:3). 

The  issue  is,  “What  kind  of  spirit  do  I advertise  by  how 
I dress?”  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
1890’s  in  order  to  give  the  impression  of  being  chaste  and 
modest.  In  fact,  some  women,  we  notice,  have  the  knack 
of  looking  contemporary  in  a wholesome,  tasteful  way  that 
sets  them  well  above  the  ordinary  crowd.  This  is  what  we 
need — women  who  can  and  will  keep  their  dress  con- 
sistent with  what  they  really  are  within. — Reprinted  from 
Moody  Monthly,  June  1968.  Used  by  permission.  Also 
passed  to  all  members  of  Scottdale  Mennonite  Church.  □ 
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Items  and  Comments 


The  question  of  whether  church  and  state 
should  be  separated  in  Sweden  is  one  issue 
political  parties  are  avoiding  as  they  pre- 
pare to  battle  for  control  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  Sept.  15  parliamentary  elec- 
tions. 

Carl  Gustaf  Boethius,  editor  of  the  Var 
Kyrke  (Our  Church),  newspaper  of  the 
Church  of  Sweden,  said  that  “even  the 
communists  will  not  speak  absolutely 
clearly  on  the  issue.”  Politicians  are 
worried  that  they  will  lose  votes  no  matter 
what  side  they  take. 

A commission  was  appointed  in  1958  to 
study  the  possibility  of  dissolving  the  official 
connection  between  church  and  state  which 
goes  back  to  the  eleventh  century.  The 
established  church  in  Sweden  is  Lutheran. 

Findings  of  the  commission  were  recently 
issued  in  eleven  volumes.  Four  alternatives 
were  suggested: 

— Retention  of  the  present  church-state 
relationship,  but  with  certain  reforms — for 
instance,  with  baptism  rather  than  birth 
the  basis  of  membership. 

—Separation,  with  the  church  retaining 
its  property  and  continuing  to  enjoy  finan- 
cial support  from  taxation. 

— Separation,  with  the  church  retaining 
its  property  but  with  no  support  from 
taxation. 

— Complete  separation  with  no  retention 
of  property  and  with  support  depending  en- 
tirely on  contributions  from  confessed  mem- 
bers. (At  present  the  Church  of  Sweden 
owns  6 percent  of  all  wooded  areas  in  the 
nation.) 


Legislation  authorizing  Pennsylvania 
public  schools  to  have  a period  of  silent 
prayer  or  meditation  before  the  beginning 
of  the  school  day,  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  State  Senate  and  sent  to  the  House. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Stanley  G.  Stroup 
said  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  out- 
lawing prayers  and  Bible  reading  in  public 
schools  did  not  rule  out  periods  of  silent 
meditation. 

The  bill  specifically  states  that  the  exer- 
cise is  not  intended  to  be  a “religious 
service”  but  rather  a period  of  silent 
prayer  “by  those  ...  so  disposed,”  or  a 
moment  of  “silent  reflection  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  day.  ” 

o o e 

A 245-vear  law  against  blasphemy  is 
being  challenged  in  Maryland  courts.  The 
law  dates  back  to  1723  and  was  enacted  by 
the  lord  proprietor  of  Maryland. 

The  challenge  stems  from  a fight  on  the 
main  street  in  Westminster,  a town  of  6,100 


persons.  As  a result,  Irving  K.  West,  20, 
received  sentences  of  30  days  each  for 
resisting  arrest  and  because  he  “shouted 
profanities  and  used  the  Lord’s  name  in 
vain  in  a public  place.” 

When  the  law  was  enacted  in  1723  the 
offender  could  have  been  “bored  through 
the  tongue”  for  his  offense.  Were  he  to  be 
convicted  a second  time,  he  could  be  “stig- 
matized by  burning  in  the  forehead  with 
the  letter  ‘b ’.  ” The  third  time  around  could 
bring  him  “death  without  benefit  of  clergy.” 
In  1819,  the  state  legislature  brought  the 
penalties  down  to  a maximum  fine  of  $100, 
but  made  it  possible  to  jail  the  offender  to 
up  to  six  months.  In  addition  to  the  con- 
secutive terms  imposed  on  Mr.  West,  he 
was  fined  $25  on  each  charge  by  the 
Carroll  County  court. 


Pope  Paul  VI  has  reiterated  the  tradi- 
tional Roman  Catholic  teaching  against 
birth  control.  “Every  marital  act,”  he  said, 
“must  remain  open  to  the  transmission  of 
life.  ” 

In  the  seventh  encyclical  of  his  pontifi- 
cate, Humanae  Vitae  (Of  Human  Life),  the 
pope  repeated  the  time-honored  Catholic 
strictures  against  abortion,  sterilization,  and 
the  use  of  artificial  methods  to  prevent 
conception.  As  in  the  past,  the  teaching 
was  presented  as  a statement  of  natural 
law,  not  merely  of  Catholic  doctrine. 

Most  Europeans  believe  in  heaven  but 
not  in  hell,  according  to  a survey  of  opinion 
in  ten  countries  conducted  for  The  Sunday 
Telegraph  by  Gallup  International. 

Among  the  nations  surveyed,  Sweden 
showed  the  least  attachment  to  traditional 
religious  beliefs.  Only  17  percent  expressed 
belief  in  hell,  only  60  percent  in  God.  At 
the  other  extreme,  62  percent  of  the  Greeks 
surveyed  said  they  believed  in  hell  and  96 
percent  believed  in  God.  In  every  country 
surveyed,  a majority  said  that  morals  are 
getting  worse. 

Except  for  Greece,  belief  in  hell  was  a 
minority  opinion  in  all  the  countries  sur- 
veyed. France  had  the  second-lowest  per- 
centage, 22,  and  Norwav  the  second-highest, 
36. 

On  some  questions.  The  Telegraph  re- 
ported, the  answers  were  broken  down 
according  to  religious  affiliation.  Thus,  78 
percent  of  those  who  gave  their  religion  as 
Anglican  expressed  belief  in  the  existence 
of  God — one  percent  more  than  the  general 
English  average.  On  the  existence  of  hell, 
Church  of  England  members  came  out 
identical  with  Swedes,  and  below  any  other 
national  average,  with  17  percent. 


Among  Roman  Catholics  polled,  90  per- 
cent believed  in  God,  56  percent  in  hell. 

The  Telegraph,  in  its  copyrighted  report, 
listed  the  following  as  the  “main  con- 
clusions” of  the  survey: 

“ 1.  Religious  beliefs  are  declining; 

“2.  Morals  have  also  slumped; 

“3.  Honesty  is  on  the  wane; 

“4.  Happiness  is  becoming  increasingly 
hard  to  find; 

“5.  Peace  of  mind  is  rare; 

“6.  Hardly  anybody  believes  in  the  devil. 

“On  the  other  hand,  most  people  still 
believe  in  God  and  feel  that  standards  of 
intelligence,  knowledge,  and  health  are 
improving.” 

A Billy  Graham  Evangelistic  Crusade 
will  be  held  in  New  York  Citv,  beginning 
June  13,  1969. 

Mr.  Graham  announced  that  opening 
date  and  the  place — the  New  Madison 
Square  Garden — at  a press  conference  upon 
his  arrival  from  Europe. 

A crusade  office  has  been  set  up  in  the 
city.  Dr.  Elmer  W.  Engstrom,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  has  agreed  to  serve  as 
crusade  chairman. 

Dr.  Engstrom  said  he  believed  “New 
York  offers  perhaps  the  greatest  challenge 
for  evangelism  of  any  city  in  America. 
Spiritual  awakening  in  New  York  could 
possibly  penetrate  deeply  in  the  life  of  the 
whole  nation.” 

He  noted  that  more  than  1,000  churches 
have  voiced  support  of  the  crusade  and 
other  hundreds  have  indicated  cooperation. 
He  stated  that  the  amount  to  be  spent  on 
the  crusade  would  exceed  $1  million.  A 
contact  with  Madison  Square  Garden  is 
being  negotiated. 

e e o 

Women  who  have  been  divorced  will  con- 
tinue to  remain  barred  from  membership  in 
the  Mothers  Union,  world’s  largest  organi- 
zation of  Anglican  women. 

A resolution  which  would  have  made  their 
membership  possible  was  defeated  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  450  dele- 
gates meeting  in  London.  The  Union  has 
a membership  of  500,000. 

The  vote  came  after  two  days  of  debate 
on  what  one  delegate  called  “the  thorniest 
issue  ever”  to  confront  the  Union. 

More  than  60  speakers  participated  in  the 
debate,  but  it  was  learned  from  authorita- 
tive sources  in  the  Mothers  Union  that  not 
one  of  the  speakers  sought  a change  in  the 
Union’s  “existing  objectives”  whereby  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  as  a lifelong  union  is 
upheld. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

A Growing  Vietnamese  Nationalism 


Note:  Paul  Leatherman  is  about  to  leave 
Vietnam  after  serving  two  years  as  director 
of  Vietnam  Christian  Service. 

A year  before  I left  the  States  I hardly 
knew  where  Vietnam  was.  Then  I started 
to  read.  One  thing  I soon  discovered — I was 
opposed  to  U.S.  policies  in  Vietnam.  How- 
ever, my  reactions  did  not  show  in  protest 
marches  or  the  like.  I wanted  to  do  some- 
thing positive,  which  is  why  I accepted  the 
job  with  Vietnam  Christian  Service. 

I also  felt  strongly  about  the  ecumenical 
approach  of  the  program.  And  of  course, 
living  in  Akron — headquarters  of  the  Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee — means  daily  ex- 
posure to  the  various  kinds  of  work  MCC 
does  in  Vietnam  and  other  countries. 

Three  years  of  MCC  service  in  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  late  40’s  gave  me  a certain 
knowledge  of  what  the  work  might  involve. 
There  we  established  a community  develop- 
ment program,  a public  health  system,  and 
worked  on  educational  matters.  I hoped  to 
be  able  to  use  some  of  my  Puerto  Rican 
experience  in  Vietnam. 


Colorado  Youth  Tour 


The  12  members  of  the  Colorado  Youth  Tour 
left  Union  Station,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  17  for 
the  first  leg  of  their  two-week  journey. 

Sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  led  by  short-term  VS  director  Ken 
Smith,  the  tour  offers  young  persons  between 
16  and  20  years  of  age  a firsthand  look  at 
Voluntary  Service  operations  in  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and  the  five  units  in  Colo- 
rado. 

Members  of  the  VS  tour  include  (left  to 
right):  Larry  Kemp,  Constantine,  Mich.;  Gloria 
Short,  Archbold,  Ohio;  Orie  Albrecht,  Milver- 
ton, Ont.;  Linda  Bitner,  Peoria,  111.;  Fred 
Gentry,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Carole  Landis,  Souder- 
ton,  Pa.;  Joe  Yoder,  Archbold,  Ohio;  Faye 
Rheinheimer,  Milford,  Ind.;  Bruce  Yoder, 
Pettisville,  Ohio;  and  Ken  Smith,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Not  pictured:  Barbara  Catching,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
and  Lou  Collins,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Before  coming  to  Vietnam  I thought  we 
VNCS  people  could  affect  more  lives  and 
alleviate  more  suffering  than  we  have  been 
able  to.  Perhaps  we  are  not  realistic 
enough  in  our  expectations  for  what  Ameri- 
cans can  do  in  Vietnam.  All  problems  have 
been  more  complex  than  I anticipated. 

Being  unable  to  set  out  on  a problem 
and  solve  it  has  been  the  biggest  headache 
these  past  two  years.  Keeping  a time  sched- 
ule is  impossible.  So  often  we  saw  today’s 
planning  become  obsolete  tomorrow.  This 
situation  means  that  we  live  and  work 
under  strong  pressure  every  day. 

Since  VNCS  was  a new  organization 
when  I started  in  Vietnam,  the  assignment 
was  quite  unstructured.  Now  with  the 
next  round  of  replacements  coming  up,  we 
hope  that  a foundation  has  been  laid  on 
which  to  build. 

The  medical  work  being  done  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  is  well  defined,  and  I 
feel  we  are  doing  quite  effective  work  in 
this  area.  Where  community  development 
programs  are  concerned,  it  is  too  early  to 
see  results;  we  cannot  develop  substantial 
programs  with  the  present  insecurity. 

VNCS  ought  to  develop  more  long-range 
programs.  Before  Tet  (beginning  of  Febru- 
ary) a five-year  plan  was  discussed.  After 
Tet  the  whole  situation  in  Vietnam  was 
drastically  changed — as  well  as  people’s 
attitude  regarding  westerners.  Since  Tet 
we  have  not  been  able  to  think  five  weeks 
ahead;  so  a five-year  plan  is  out  and  will 
probably  be  for  some  time.  Many  voluntary 
agencies  have  been  shrinking  in  size  since 
Tet. 

Cooperation  among  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies is  maturing,  especially  in  the  area  of 
child  welfare  and  refugees.  But  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  Each  agency  wants  to  main- 
tain its  integrity.  The  smaller  agencies  are 
afraid  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the  larger; 
everybody  wants  credit  for  his  work,  other- 
wise he  will  not  be  able  to  satisfy  his  spon- 
sor at  home. 

Cooperation  is  mandatory  in  the  present 
situation.  We  must  find  a way  to  work  to- 
gether instead  of  competing.  If  each  agency 
concentrated  on  one  section,  the  total  effect 
would  be  multiplied. 

I am  not  saying  there  are  too  many  vol- 
untary agencies  in  Vietnam.  Established 
agencies  with  experience  are  needed  here, 
but  I would  not  be  happy  to  see  new 
agencies  spring  up  because  of  the  appeal 
they  would  have  to  certain  people. 


The  Vietnamese  attitude  of  "we-don’t- 
need-you”  can  be  seen  as  anti-American. 

I say  it  is  good,  if  we  want  people  to  stand 
on  their  feet.  A growing  nationalism  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  anti-Americanism. 

From  the  present  conduct  of  the  war, 
neither  side  can  win,  or  lose.  Some  kind  of 
negotiation  and  accommodation  is  needed 
before  peace  comes  to  Vietnam.  If  the  other 
side  felt  it  was  defeated,  it  would  quit  fight- 
ing, and  the  U.S.  would  do  the  same. 

Having  seen  what  has  happened  in  Viet- 
nam I feel  even  stronger  in  my  opposition 
to  U.S.  policies.  But  I have  faith  in  the 
U.S.,  that  we  may  recognize  a number  of 
mistakes  and  correct  them.  The  first  steps 
have  been  taken,  but  bigger  ones  are  need- 
ed. 

My  happiest  experience  during  these  two 
years  has  been  to  work  with  dedicated  peo- 
ple with  a Christian  concern,  although  my 
greatest  disappointment  was  seeing  the  lack 
of  dedication  in  some  people. 

My  picture  of  Vietnam  as  I leave  is  a 
confusion  of  all  the  opposing  forces  at  work: 
North  versus  South,  Christians  versus  Bud- 
dhists, business  people  versus  the  poor  land- 
owners,  to  mention  a few.  I think  of  the 
breakdown  of  tradition,  of  the  social  struc- 
ture and  family  patterns  that  are  taking 
place. 

Signs  of  new  light  come  from  the  youth 
with  their  growing  desire  to  help  their  peo- 
ple. There  are  many  students  working  in 
refugee  camps  now.  Vietnamese  voluntary 
agencies  are  developing;  the  Vietnamese 
Red  Cross  is  getting  involved.  One  didn’t 
see  much  of  this  two  years  ago! 

— Paul  Leatherman. 

Relief  Director 
on  Canadian  Tour 

Harry  Martens,  MCC  emergency  relief 
program  director  in  Jordan,  is  scheduled  to 
speak  in  Canadian  Mennonite  churches  con- 
cerning MCC’s  efforts  to  meet  emergency 
needs  on  Jordan’s  East  Bank. 

His  deputation  itinerary  will  take  him  to 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta, 
and  British  Columbia  churches  including  the 
following: 

Ontario:  Virgil,  Bethany  Mennonite,  Sept. 
4,  p.m.;  St.  Catharines,  M.B.  Scott  Street, 
Sept.  5,  p.m.;  Duntroon,  Brethren  in 

Christ,  Sept.  6,  p.m.;  Kitchener,  M.B. 
Ottawa  Street,  Sept.  8,  a.m.;  Tavistock, 
East  Zorra  Mennonite,  Sept.  8,  p.m. 

Saskatchewan:  Saskatoon,  First  Mennonite, 
Sept.  17,  p.m. 

Alberta:  Calgary,  Foothills  Mennonite, 
Sept.  23,  p.m.;  Tofield,  Salem,  Sept.  24, 
p.m.;  Edmonton,  Lendrum,  Sept.  25,  p.m. 

These  meetings  are  intended  to  inform 
Canadian  churches  concerning  the  Middle 
East  relief  effort  toward  which  MCC  (Cana- 
da) is  attempting  to  raise  $35,000  of  a total 
MCC  goal  of  $90,000. 
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300  in  MBMC  Service 

The  second  of  two  August  Voluntary 
Service  orientation  schools  conducted  at  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
was  marked  by  an  overall  higher  age  level 
as  more  college  graduates  and  senior  cou- 
ples continue  entering  the  program.  The 
25  participants  at  the  Aug.  10-19  school 
were  as  follows: 

Row  one:  Stella  Ramer,  Wakarusa,  Ind., 
began  a one-vear  term  as  a nurse  aide  at 
Parkview  Hospital,  Pueblo,  Colo.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church, 
New  Paris,  Ind.,  a 1967  graduate  of  Waka- 
rusa High  School,  and  was  formerly  em- 
ployed by  Raymond’s  Restaurant  in  Waka- 
rusa. 

Roberta  Oswald  Beemer,  Neb.,  is  serving 
one  year  as  an  LPN  at  Sunshine  Children’s 
Home,  Maumee,  Ohio,  She  is  a member  of 
the  Beemer  Mennonite  Church  and  a 1964 
graduate  of  West  Point  (Neb.)  High  School. 
Miss  Oswald  attended  the  La  Junta  (Colo.) 
School  of  Practical  Nursing  and  was  em- 
ployed by  St.  Francis  Memorial  Hospital, 
West  Point,  prior  to  service. 

Serving  one  year  as  a child  care  worker 
at  Frontier  Boys  Village,  Woodland  Park, 
Colo.,  Ronald  Brubacher  of  Elmira,  Ont., 
is  a 1967  graduate  of  Elmira  District  Second- 
ary School. 

Now  a secretary  for  one  year  at  St. 
Anthony’s  Hospital,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
Joyce  Deputy  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  a 
member  of  the  Zion  Hill  Mennonite  Church, 
Singers  Glen,  Va.,  and  a 1964  graduate  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  High  School,  Harrison- 
burg. Prior  to  service  she  was  employed  as 
a secretary  by  Eastern  Mennonite  High 
School. 

Beginning  a one-vear  term  as  a nurse 
aide  at  Parkview  Hospital,  Pueblo,  Colo., 
Lucille  Rothenberger  of  Lansdale,  Pa.,  is 
a member  of  the  Central  Schwenkfelder 
Church  and  a 1959  graduate  of  Norristown 
(Pa.)  High  School.  She  was  formerly  em- 
ployed by  American  Olean  Tile  Co.,  Lans- 
dale. 


Row  two:  Donald  Kravbill,  Marietta,  Pa., 
began  a two-year  term  as  program  director 
and  community  worker  with  the  18th  Street 
unit,  Chicago,  111.  A member  of  the  Congre- 
gational Mennonite  Church,  Marietta,  and 
a 1965  graduate  of  Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  High 
School,  Kravbill  attended  Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege for  two  years. 

From  West  Point,  Neb.,  Joyce  Nitzsche 
is  serving  one  year  as  a nurse  aide  at  Sulli- 
van County  Home,  Claremont,  N.H.  She  is 
a member  of  the  Beemer  (Neb.)  Mennonite 
Church  and  a 1968  graduate  of  West  Point 
High  School. 

Beginning  a two-year  term  as  a lab 
technician  at  Mennonite  General  Hospital, 
Aibonito,  P.R.,  Marvin  Miller  of  Goshen, 
Ind.,  is  a member  of  the  North  Goshen 
Mennonite  Church.  He  is  a 1964  graduate 
of  Middleburv  (Ind.)  High  School  and  is  a 
1968  graduate  of  Goshen  College. 

Edward  Griffith,  Jr.,  Logan,  Ohio,  has 
been  assigned  to  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
Carlsbad,  N.M.,  as  an  orderly  for  two  years. 
A member  of  the  St.  John’s  Mennonite 
Chapel,  Logan,  and  a 1967  graduate  of 
Starr-Washington  High  School,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Aircraft  Structure,  Nelsonville, 
Ohio,  prior  to  service. 

Jay  B.  and  Peggy  Landis  with  their  twin 
daughters  Ann  and  Jill,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
are  serving  as  community  service  workers 
for  one  year  with  the  Migrant  Labor  Camp, 
Caldwell,  Idaho.  Before  entering  service 
Mr.  Landis  was  employed  by  Eastern  Men- 
nonite High  School,  Harrisonburg,  and  Mrs. 
Landis  was  employed  by  Rockingham  Coun- 
ty Public  Schools.  The  Landis'  are  members 
of  the  Chicago  Avenue  Mennonite  Church, 
Harrisonburg. 

Row  three:  Now  serving  as  program  di- 
rectors for  one  year  at  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Teen  Center  are  Eldon  and  Ann 
Whitford  of  Ashley,  Mich.  Whitford  was  for- 
merly employed  by  Bee’s  Chevrolet  & Olds- 
mobile,  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  while  Mrs.  Whit- 
ford was  employed  by  Michigan  State  Uni- 


versity’s office  of  admissions  in  East  Lansing. 
The  Whitfords  are  members  of  the  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church,  Ashley. 

Lloyd  and  Joan  Miller,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  are 
assigned  to  the  Robstown,  Tex.,  unit  as 
community  service  workers  for  two  years. 
Miller  was  formerly  employed  by  Elkhart 
Community  School  System.  Joan  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  and  Lloyd  is  a member  of 
the  Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart. 

Going  to  All  Faith’s  Home,  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  for  six  months  as  maintenance  man 
and  child  care  worker,  respectively,  are 
Loren  and  Ada  Wade  of  Sterling,  HI.  The 
Wades  are  members  of  the  Science  Ridge 
Mennonite  Church,  Sterling. 

Row  four:  Paul  and  Nina  Weaver  of 
Gulliver,  Mich.,  began  a one-year  term  as 
maintenance  man  and  cook,  respectively,  at 
Frontier  Boys  Village,  Woodland  Park, 
Colo.  The  Weavers  are  members  of  the 
Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Gulliver. 

Now  serving  as  teachers  for  two  years  at 
Frontier  Boys  Village  in  Woodland  Park, 
Colo.,  are  Richard  and  Raeola  Shellenberg- 
er  of  Goshen,  Ind.  Prior  to  service,  Shellen- 
berger  was  employed  by  Elwood  (Ind.)  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Richard  is  a member  of  the 
Goshen  College  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church, 
and  Raeola  is  a member  of  the  First  Menno- 
nite Church,  Middleburv,  Ind. 

Row  five:  From  Malvern,  Pa.,  Glenn  and 
Pearl  Lind  are  serving  two  years  as  com- 
munity service  worker  and  kindergarten 
teacher,  respectively,  at  Calling  Lake,  Alta. 
The  Linds  are  1968  graduates  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Glenn  is  a member  of  Western  Mennonite 
Church,  Salem,  Ore.,  and  Pearl  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Frazer  Mennonite  Church,  Mal- 
vern. 

Serving  a one-year  term  as  program 
directors  with  the  Malvern,  Pa.,  unit,  War- 
ren and  Lucille  Christophel  of  Goshen, 
Ind.,  are  members  of  the  Yellow  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen. 

As  of  Aug.  22,  32  persons  are  expected 
to  attend  the  Sept.  10-20  Voluntary 
Service  orientation.  The  current  in-service 
figure  stands  at  300. 


Andrew  W.  Cordier  to  Speak 

Andrew  W.  Cordier,  dean  of  Columbia 
University’s  Graduate  School  of  Internation- 
al Affairs,  will  speak  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Harold  and  Wilma  Good  Library  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  22,  at  Goshen  College. 

His  address,  “Education  in  a Revolution- 
ary World,”  is  set  up  for  3:00  p.m.  in  the 
Church-Chapel. 

The  dedication  service  is  open  to  the 
public.  A reception  in  honor  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Good,  donors  of  the  new  library,  will 
be  held  immediately  afterward.  Plans  for 
the  day  also  call  for  a special  open  house 
and  tours  of  the  library. 
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TAP  Volunteers  Leave  for  Africa 


The  Mennonite  Central  Committee's 
Teachers  Abroad  Program  August  orienta- 
tion found  the  49  participants  assigned  to 
the  African  countries  of  Botswana,  Congo, 
Kenya,  Malawi,  Nigeria,  and  Zambia.  Vol- 
unteers from  the  Mennonite  Church  in- 
clude the  following: 

James  and  Janis  Erb,  Erie,  Pa.,  are  be- 
ginning a three-year  term  in  Kaduna,  at 
the  Nigeria  Polvtechnical  Institute  where 
Jim  will  be  teaching  electronics.  Jim  graduat- 
ed from  Goshen  College  and  from  Purdue 
University  with  a BS  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing. He  worked  two  years  for  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Erie,  Pa.  Janis  graduat- 
ed from  Goshen  College  with  a BA  in 
elementary  education.  She  taught  for  two 
years  at  the  Brookside  Elementary  School 
in  the  Harbor  Creek  district  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Thev  are  members  of  the  Beaverdam 
Mennonite  Church,  Corry,  Pa. 

Orval  and  Cleta  Gingerich,  Parnell,  Iowa, 
are  spending  the  next  three  years  in  Ni- 
geria where  Orval  is  teaching  in  the  Ochaja 
Secondary  School,  Ochaja.  Both  Orval  and 
Cleta  are  graduates  of  Hesston  College. 
Orval  also  graduated  with  a BA  from  the 
University  of  Iowa.  Both  are  members  of 
the  Pleasant  Valley  Mennonite  Church, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Philip  Gingerich,  Iowa  City,  is  teaching 
for  the  next  three  years  in  the  Robert 
Blake  Secondary  School,  Kongwe,  Malawi. 
He  is  a graduate  of  Princeton  University, 
and  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

S.  Leon  Godshall,  Green  Lane,  Pa.,  left 
for  the  Tumutumu  Girls’  School  in  Karatina, 
Kenya,  where  he  will  be  teaching  high 
school  math  subjects  for  the  next  three 
years.  He  is  a graduate  of  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  and  a member  of  the  Perkio- 
menville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church. 

Warren  and  Linda  Grasse,  Chalfont,  Pa., 
will  act  as  Country  Directors  of  TAP  in 
Nigeria  for  the  next  three  years.  Warren 
is  a graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
with  a major  in  education.  He  is  a mem- 


ber of  the  Blooming  Glen  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church,  and  Linda  is  a member  of  the 
Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church. 

John  Hofstetter,  Orrville,  Ohio,  is  spend- 
ing the  next  three  tears  in  Malawi,  Africa, 
under  the  Teachers  Abroad  Program.  He 
is  a 1968  graduate  of  Bluffton  College  and 
a member  of  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church, 
Kidron,  Ohio. 

Mary  Hunsberger,  Baden,  Ont.,  volun- 
teered for  a three-year  teaching  assignment 
at  Tumutumu  Girls’  Secondary  School, 
Karatina,  Kenya,  where  she  will  be  teach- 
ing English.  She  is  a graduate  of  Goshen 
College  and  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
She  enters  the  service  assignment  with  nine 
years  of  previous  teaching  experience.  She 
is  a member  of  the  Shantz  Mennonite 
Church,  Baden,  Ont. 

Paul  Lehman,  Lowville,  N.Y.,  will  serve 
as  an  agriculture  and  science  teacher  at 
the  Hong  Secondary  School  in  Nigeria  for 
the  next  three  years.  He  is  a 1968  gradu- 
ate of  Cornell  University  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  a member  of  the  Croghan  (N.Y.) 
Conservative  Mennonite  Church. 

J.  Ernest  and  Judith  Martin,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  are  beginning  a three-vear 
assignment  in  Malawi,  Africa,  where  Ernest 
is  teaching  in  the  Malosa  Secondary  School. 
He  attended  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
for  one  year,  then  transferred  to  Madison 
College,  from  which  he  graduated  with  a 
BA  in  English.  Ernest  and  Judith  are 
both  members  of  the  Lindale  Mennonite 
Church,  Linville,  Va. 

Olive  Martin,  Bayfield,  Ont.,  began  a 
three-vear  assignment  in  Malawi,  Africa, 
where  she  is  teaching  home  economics  at 
the  Malosa  Secondary  School.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario and  has  four  years’  teaching  experi- 
ence. She  is  a member  of  the  Zurich  (Ont.) 
Mennonite  Church. 

L.  Richard  and  Linda  Meyers,  Fountain- 
ville,  Pa.,  are  spending  the  next  three  years 
teaching  in  the  Swaneng  Hill  Secondary 
School,  Serowe,  Botswana.  They  are  both 


graduates  of  Goshen  College  and  mem- 
bers of  the  College  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind. 

Daniel  and  Marlene  Miller,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
are  in  Migori,  Kenya,  Africa,  where  they 
will  be  teaching  in  a secondary  school  for 
the  next  three  years.  Both  are  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Iowa,  Daniel  with  a 
BA  in  social  studies,  and  Marlene  with  a 
BA  in  elementary  education.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Wellman  (Iowa)  Mennonite 
Church. 

Colin  and  Julia  Mishler,  Millersburg,  Ohio, 
are  both  graduates  of  Goshen  College,  Colin 
with  a BS  in  secondary  education  and  Julia 
with  a BA  in  sociology.  They  have  begun 
a three-vear  assignment  in  the  Kangundo 
High  School  in  Kenya,  where  Colin  is 
teaching  biology  and  Julia  is  teaching 
English.  Colin  is  a member  of  the  Walnut 
Creek  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church,  and  Julia 
is  a member  of  the  Martin’s  Creek  Menno- 
nite Church,  Millersburg,  Ohio. 

Allen  and  Rose  Rhodes,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  have  volunteered  for  a three-year 
assignment  in  Ahmadu  Bello  University, 
Zaria,  Nigeria,  where  Allen  will  be  teach- 
ing chemistry.  He  received  his  BA  from 
Bridgewater  College  and  a PhD  from  the 
University  of  Maryland.  He  will  be  teaching 
chemistry  at  Ahmadu  Bello  University.  Rose 
is  a graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 
They  are  members  of  the  Chicago  Avenue 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg. 

Kenneth  and  Patricia  Slagell,  Thomas, 
Okla.,  are  beginning  a 27-month  teaching 
assignment  in  Otuckpo,  Nigeria.  Both  attend- 
ed Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Kenneth 
majoring  in  math  and  Patricia  in  English. 
They  are  members  of  the  Pleasant  View 
Mennonite  Church,  Hydro,  Okla. 

Wayne  and  Linda  Yoder,  Hartville,  Ohio, 
have  begun  a three-vear  teaching  assign- 
ment at  a teacher  training  college  in  Bots- 
wana, Africa.  Wayne  attended  Malone  Col- 
lege and  Kent  State  University  where  he 
received  an  MEd.  Linda  is  a graduate  of 
Malone  College.  Both  are  members  of  the 
Marlboro  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church. 

Christopher  Dock 
Begins  Fifteenth  Year 

The  1968-69  student  enrollment  at 
Christopher  Dock  High  School,  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  to  date  is  81  in  grade  12;  85  in  grade 
11;  47  in  grade  10;  and  47  students  in  grade 
9.  Since  new  student  registrations  are  still 
being  received  at  the  school,  these  enroll- 
ment figures  give  a current  report  rather 
than  a final  one. 

School  superintendent  Lee  M.  Yoder  re- 
ports that  the  faculty  appointments  have 
been  completed  including  several  new 
teachers.  Joan  B.  Graybill,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa., 
will  teach  English  IV  and  mathematics. 
Miss  Graybill  is  a 1966  graduate  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  and  has  taught  the  past 
two  years  in  Catalina,  Newfoundland.  James 


Front  row:  Allen  and  Rose  Rhodes,  Jim  and  Janis  Erb,  Warren  and  Linda  Grasse,  Wayne  and 
Linda  Yoder,  Colin  and  Julia  Mishler,  Ernest  and  Judith  Martin,  Dan  and  Marlene  Miller,  Mary 
Hunsberger,  Olive  Martin.  Back  row:  Paul  Lehman,  Leon  Godshall,  Philip  Gingerich,  Kenneth 
Slagell,  Larry  and  Linda  Meyers,  Orval  and  Cleta  Gingerich. 
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G.  Halteman,  a 1966  graduate  of  Goshen 
College,  will  teach  U.S.  history,  government, 
and  economics.  Mr.  Halteman  is  a graduate 
of  Christopher  Dock  and  has  served  two 
years  as  a social  worker  in  Akron,  Ohio.  He 
is  a native  of  Harleysville,  Pa. 

Teaching  boys’  physical  education  and 
driver  education  will  be  Michael  L.  Lam- 
bright  from  Middlebury,  Ind.  Mr.  Lambright 
is  a 1968  graduate  of  Goshen  College  where 
he  played  college  soccer,  basketball,  baseball, 
and  other  sports.  Wilbur  Leidig,  Midland, 
Mich.,  will  teach  geometry  and  algebra  II. 
He  is  a 1968  graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College.  Richard  J.  Lichtv,  Terre  Hill,  Pa., 
joins  the  faculty  in  the  social  studies  de- 
partment and  will  teach  world  cultures  and 
grade  nine  introductory  social  studies.  Mr. 
Lichtv  is  a 1962  graduate  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  and  taught  the  past  six  years 
in  Iowa.  In  the  foreign  language  depart- 
ment, James.  A.  Martin,  Goshen,  Ind.,  will 
teach  Spanish.  Mr.  Martin  taught  last  year 
at  the  Constantine  (Mich.)  Middle  School. 

Throughout  the  year,  Christopher  Dock 
School  plans  for  special  periods  of  spiritual 
life  emphasis.  One  such  Spiritual  Life  Focus 
will  be  held  Oct.  7-11  with  Norman  Der- 
stine,  pastor  of  the  Roanoke  Mennonite 
Church,  Eureka,  111.,  as  the  guest  speaker. 
In  January  (6-10),  John  M.  Drescher, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  will  conduct  a special  series 
of  morning  chapels.  A Christian  Life  Focus 
is  planned  for  Feb.  3-7  with  John  M. 
Lederach  as  the  speaker.  Bro.  Lederach  is 
currently  the  Director  of  Religious  Affairs 
and  Spiritual  Development  at  Hesston 
College,  Hesston,  Kan.  During  Mar.  24-28 
Nevin  Bender,  pastor  of  the  Bethany 
Mennonite  Church,  Bridgewater  Corners, 
Vt.,  will  lead  a campus-wide  emphasis  on 
Christian  service. 

Faculty  Changes  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College 

J.  D.  Graber,  former  missionary  to  India 
and  director  of  the  total  overseas  program 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Chari- 
ties, is  the  guest  professor  of  missions  at 
EMC  for  the  1968-69  school  year.  His 
experience  is  useful  in  both  teaching  and 
counseling  capacities. 

Tilman  Smith,  former  president  of  Hesston 
College,  is  visiting  EMC  this  year  as 
director  of  faculty  self-studies.  John  Snyder, 
who  has  been  institutional  representative  on 
grants  and  funds,  is  leaving  the  EMC  ad- 
ministration. 

The  presidency  of  Hesston  College  has 
claimed  Laban  Peachey  from  his  position 
of  professor  of  psychology  at  EMC.  A recent 
recipient  of  a PhD  in  general-experimental 
psychology,  John  Henry  Hess,  Jr.,  is  taking 
the  positions  of  instructor  in  psychology  and 
head  of  EMC’s  psychology  department. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  K.  Mumaw  has  returned  to 
her  position  as  dean  of  women  after  a 
leave  of  three  years.  Last  year  this  position 


was  filled  by  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Stoltzfus,  acting 
dean  of  women.  Mrs.  Grace  Jones  is 
serving  as  assistant  to  the  dean  of  women 
this  year.  A new  position  created  by  the 
completion  of  the  new  women’s  dormitory 
is  being  filled  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  W.  Zehr, 
who  will  be  head  resident  there. 

Gerald  Shenk,  dean  of  men,  has  moved 
from  his  former  position  as  assistant  to  the 
dean  of  men.  Samuel  Weaver,  who  was  dean 
of  men  last  year,  will  divide  his  time  this 
year  between  graduate  study  at  Madison 
College  and  teaching  at  EMHS. 

The  new  position  of  director  of  ad- 
missions is  being  filled  by  Charles  Moyer, 
who  will  be  teaching  two  courses  in  the 
field  of  nutrition  at  the  same  time.  John 
Ehst  will  aid  the  administration  as  ad- 
missions counselor. 

Susan  Yoder  is  director  of  public  re- 
lations, in  the  place  of  Ron  Guengerich, 
who  is  leaving  for  Japan.  He  and  his  wife 
will  teach  English  there  in  the  capacity 
of  missions  associates. 

Elton  Bomberger,  who  has  served  as 
manager  of  the  EMC  bookstore,  has  been 
employed  by  the  college  bookstore  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  in  Williams- 
burg, Va.  David  Clemens  takes  his  place. 

Norman  Yutzy,  instructor  in  Bible,  is 
returning  to  the  college  after  an  absence 
for  study  and  pastoral  work.  A new  in- 
structor in  the  field  of  Bible  and  philosophy 
is  Conrad  Brunk. 

Willard  Swartlev,  who  has  been  instructor 
in  New  Testament  language  and  literature, 
is  leaving  the  Bible  department  for  a period 
of  study  at  Princeton  University.  Professor 
of  New  Testament  language  and  literature 
J.  Otis  Yoder  is  leaving  the  faculty  of  EMC. 
He  is  occupied  with  his  interests  as  presi- 
dent of  Heralds  of  Hope,  Inc. 

Dwight  Wvse  has  taken  his  place  as 
accountant  in  the  business  office.  For  in- 
struction in  business,  Eugene  Bloomwell 
is  employed  part-time.  Miriam  Mumaw  is 


“As  of  July  1,  1968,  the  Kansas  City 
(Kan.)  Children’s  Home  has  an  organized 
Voluntary  Service  unit  at  1424  South  34th 
St.,”  reported  VS  administrator  Ken  Seitz. 
“Prior  to  this,  VS-ers  lived  at  the  Home 
24  hours  a day. 

The  Children’s  Home  recently  purchased 
a property  about  two  blocks  away  to  be 
leased  to  the  VS  program,  thus  allowing  for 
the  formation  of  a larger  unit  at  Kansas 
City. 

Don  and  Ruth  Hartman,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  served  a term  of  Summer  VS  as  the 
first  program  directors  through  Aug.  18. 
Hartman,  an  industrial  arts  instructor  at 
Bethany  High  School,  Goshen,  Ind.,  spent 
much  time  remodeling  unit  facilities. 

Following  the  Hartmans’  term  of  service. 


also  teaching  business,  in  addition  to  in- 
structing in  physical  education. 

Emery  Yoder  returns  to  his  place  as 
instructor  in  French,  being  further  qualified 
with  his  MA  degree  from  the  University  of 
Iowa,  in  addition  to  his  earlier  Pax  ex- 
perience in  Europe.  An  EMC  faculty  mem- 
ber on  sabbatical  leave  is  Mary  Ethel  Heat- 
wole,  who  is  assistant  professor  of  home 
economics.  She  is  serving  for  a year'  as 
dietitian  in  Katmandu,  Nepal. 

Samuel  Horst,  assistant  professor  of 
history,  is  working  on  his  doctorate  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Also  on  leave  to 
study  is  Ira  Zook,  assistant  professor  of 
music,  who  is  studying  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  this  year.  Philip  K.  Clemens  is 
joining  EMC’s  staff  in  the  music  department. 
His  degree  of  Master  of  Sacred  Music  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  School  of 
Sacred  Music,  has  prepared  him  to  teach 
private  piano  and  elementary  theory,  as 
well  as  to  take  part  in  the  team  teaching 
of  the  new  general  courses.  Understanding 
Civilization  and  Traditional  European 
Civilization. 

As  instructor  in  mathematics,  Donald 
Miller  is  taking  the  place  of  Wilmer  I andis. 
Joseph  W.  Mast  is  joining  the  college  faculty 
as  instructor  in  physics. 

J.  Lester  Brubaker,  professor  of  education, 
is  on  sabbatical  leave  this  year.  Harold 
Miller  is  entering  the  education  department 
as  director  of  teacher  education. 

At  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School,  two 
teachers  are  on  sabbatical  leave:  Mrs. 

Weaver,  business,  and  Jay  Landis,  English. 
Mr.  Landis  will  spend  the  year  in  voluntary 
service  in  Idaho.  Also  leaving  are  Mrs. 
Elsie  Mast,  home  economics;  Miss  Lois 
Fretz,  German  and  English;  Miss  Elaine 
Nice,  Spanish;  and  Mrs.  Geraldine  Rush, 
chemistry  and  physics.  New  teachers  are 
Joe  Gascho,  chemistry  and  physics;  Miss 
Lois  Janzen,  English;  and  Isaac  Frederick, 
who  is  returning  to  teach  Spanish. 


Ken  and  Leona  Landis,  Dovlestown,  Pa., 
joined  the  unit  in  a leadership  role.  The 
Landis’  were  formerly  child  care  workers  at 
All  Faith's  Home,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

Charter  members  at  the  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  unit  include  Vernon  Landis,  Dovles- 
town,  Pa.;  Linda  Alberts,  Albany,  Ore.; 
Carl  Esch,  New  Holland,  Pa.;  and  Jack 
Alan  Brown,  Grants  Pass,  Ore.  Volunteers 
act  as  maintenance  men,  or  laundry  and 
child  care  workers  at  the  Children’s  Home. 

“Persons  having  special  interest  and  train- 
ing in  child  psychology  are  especially  need- 
ed in  the  Voluntary  Service  program  at 
Kansas  City,  Seitz  commented.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  Personnel  Office,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 


Children's  Home  Establishes  VS  Unit 
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VS-ers  Give  Summer 
in  Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  the  scene  of  in- 
volvement for  four  VS-ers  this  summer. 
Joy  Hershey,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  served  at  the 
First  Mennonite  Church  of  Indianapolis 
where  they  experimented  with  a new  type 
of  Bible  school.  Arts  and  crafts,  recreation, 
music,  and  Bible  study  were  combined  into 
a three- week  program.  Miss  Hershey  also 
assisted  with  the  clerical  work  at  the 
church. 

Pat  Yoder,  Milwaukie,  Ore.;  Joyce  Gnagey, 
Sebewaing,  Mich,;  and  Charlene  Gerber,  Dal- 
ton, Ohio,  assisted  the  Concord  Community 
Center,  a settlement  house  on  the  near 
south  side  of  the  city.  As  day  camp  recrea- 
tion leaders  for  neighborhood  children  six 
through  12  years  old,  they  were  responsible 
to  provide  positive  experiences  in  out-of- 
door  group  living.  The  children  were  divid- 
ed into  groups  according  to  age.  The  sum- 
mer VS-ers  then  directed  arts  and  crafts 
projects,  active  and  quiet  games,  hikes, 
skits,  and  contests. 

Mondays  and  Wednesdays  were  spent  at 
Garfield  Park  with  group  activities  held  in 
the  morning  and  swimming  as  the  major 
activity  of  the  afternoon.  Thursday  was  an 
outing-cookout  day  at  a state  park  outside 
the  city  limits.  On  all  three  days  the  chil- 
dren were  given  a nutritious  lunch  at  noon. 
An  average  of  50  children  were  registered 
for  each  of  the  three  sessions  with  an  even 
ratio  of  Negroes  and  Appalachian  whites. 

“We  found  the  joy  of  working  in  day 
camp  in  a lot  of  little  things — learning  to 
like  to  catch  crawdads,  swimming  with  three 
or  four  kids  hanging  on  and  several  more 
screaming  ‘Look  at  me!’  watching  the  chil- 
dren choose  sides  only  to  find  blacks  on 
one  team  and  the  whites  on  the  other  (the 
last  thing  we  wanted),  or  hearing  the 
children  sing  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  on 
the  bus  Rise  and  shine  and  [clap]  give 
God  the  glory,’  ” said  Summer  VS-er 
Charlene  Gerber.  “And  it  was  times  like 
these  when  we  realized  our  work  was 
worthwhile,  for  the  giving  of  our  time  and 
ourselves  was  the  best  contribution  we  could 
ever  have  given  the  children.” 

Seminary  Students  Report 
Assignments 

Students  of  Goshen  College’s  Biblical 
Seminary  recently  reported  assignments 
they  had  for  the  summer  and  for  the  coming 
year.  Among  the  students  reporting  were: 

John  E.  Beachy,  of  Plain  City,  Ohio,  a 
recent  graduate,  will  return  with  his  family 
to  Bihar,  India. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  Hostetler  spent  the 
summer  at  Mesa  Verde,  Colo.,  working  for 
the  Ministry  in  the  National  Parks.  This 
coming  year  Mrs.  Hostetler  will  teach  at 
Jamestown,  Ind.,  while  Mr.  Hostetler  com- 
pletes his  senior  year  at  the  Seminary. 


Mrs.  Hostetler,  the  former  Nancy  Kyjuk,  is 
from  Warren,  Mich.,  and  was  a June  College 
graduate;  Mr.  Hostetler  is  from  Tofield, 
Alta. 

Another  Seminary  graduate,  Willard  D. 
Ressler,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  will  continue  as 
pastor  of  the  Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
Church  near  Elkhart. 

Arthur  E.  Smoker,  Jr.,  has  accepted  an 
assignment  as  secretary  for  youth  ministry 
under  the  Mennonite  Commission  for  Chris- 
tian Education.  He  is  from  Malvern,  Pa. 

Richard  L.  Yoder,  a 1968  Seminary 
graduate  from  Goshen,  Ind.,  will  serve  in  a 
VS  assignment  under  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions. 

Don  Heiser,  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  his 


family  left  for  Puerto  Rico  in  early  June. 
Mr.  Heiser  will  serve  as  director  of  the 
Mennonite  Bible  Institute  in  Aibonito  for 
the  coming  year. 

James  L.  Derstine,  of  Lansdale,  Pa., 
served  as  assistant  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Salford  Mennonite  Church  near  Harlevsville, 
Pa.,  during  the  summer. 

Marshall  S.  Poe,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
spent  the  summer  working  in  Goshen  and 
as  pastor  for  a nearby  congregation  in 
Michigan.  He  was  one  of  the  conferees  at 
the  Institute  on  Evangelism. 

Summer  activities  of  other  students  were 
just  as  varied  with  respect  to  congregation- 
al responsibilities  and  additional  chances 
for  more  preparation  for  church  service. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Justus  G.  Holsinger  recently  accepted  a 
position  as  visiting  professor  at  Kansas 
Wesleyan  University,  Salina,  Kan.,  for  the 
1968-69  year.  Professor  Holsinger  will  re- 
place Al  Nelson  as  director  of  teacher  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Nelson  is  taking  a one-vear  sab- 
batical leave  to  accept  a position  at  the 
University  of  Washington. 

Professor  Holsinger  recently  returned 
from  Bogota,  Colombia,  where  he  carried 
out  an  assignment  with  the  Council  of 
Mennonite  Colleges  in  orienting  six  students 
from  Mennonite  and  Brethren  colleges  at 
the  Universidad  de  los  Andes. 

Ruth  Mishler,  daughter  of  Merrill  and 
Helen  Mishler,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  began  em- 
ployment Aug.  13  at  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  in  the  relief  and  service  office. 

Cloy  Roth,  Milford,  Neb.,  was  licensed 
to  the  ministry,  July  28,  to  serve  the  Wood 
River  congregation.  The  service  was  in 
charge  of  Samuel  Oswald,  assisted  by  Lee 
Schlegel,  P.  R.  Kennel,  Milton  Trover,  and 
A.  M.  Miller. 

New  Every-Home-Plan  congregation  for 
Gospel  Herald:  Calvary  Mennonite  Church, 
Ayr,  Ont. 

J.  Lester  Graybill,  pastor  of  Orrville 
Mennonite  Church,  Orrville,  Ohio,  is  taking 
a ten-month  leave  of  absence  to  study  at 
Eastern  Baptist  Seminary. 

Calendar 


Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Tiskilwa,  III.,  Sept.  21, 
22. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kansas,  Oct. 
18,  19. 

Southwest  Conference,  Trinity  Mennonite  Church, 
Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov.  28-30. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19, 
1969. 


A.  J.  Metzler,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  is  serving 
as  interim  pastor  at  Orrville,  Ohio,  Septem- 
ber 1968  to  June  1969. 

Arnold  Cressman,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  will 
begin,  Oct.  1,  a year’s  leave  of  absence  as 
Field  Secretary  for  the  Mennonite  Commis- 
sion for  Christian  Education  to  serve  as 
executive  director  of  Laurelville  Church 
Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Earl  Eberly  from 
Garden  City,  Mo.,  to  8824  Cottonwood  St., 
Santee,  Calif.  92071.  Kermit  Derstine  from 
Akron,  Pa.,  to  1345  Monaco  Parkway, 
Denver,  Colo.  80220.  J.  Lester  Graybill 
from  Orrville,  Ohio,  to  520  Weadley  Road, 
King  of  Prussia,  Pa.  19406.  Israel  D. 
Rohrer  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  46  Cedar 
Ave.,  R.  D.  2,  Ephrata,  Pa.  17522.  Anna 
Mary  Yoder  to  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba, 
Honduras.  Ira  and  Evelyn  Kurtz  to  P.O. 
Box  9283,  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong.  Ray 
Gingerich  family  to  Apartment  A,  704  Fair 
Oaks  Drive,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at  Matta- 
wana,  Pa.;  four  at  Hersteins,  Neiffers,  Pa.; 
five  at  Easton,  Pa.;  five  at  Rockville,  Honey 
Brook,  Pa.;  three  by  baptism  and  one  by 
confession  of  faith  at  Iglesia  Menonita, 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Kermit  H.  Derstine  will  be  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Sept.  8,  after  having  served 
as  pastor  of  the  Akron  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  for  the  past  seven  years. 

Special  meetings:  David  Augsburger, 

Broadway,  Va.,  at  Sycamore  Grove,  Garden 
City,  Mo.,  Nov.  11-17,  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Mountain  View, 
Lyndhurst,  Va.,  Aug.  21  to  Sept.  1.  C.  J. 
Ramer,  Duchess,  Alta.,  at  Howard-Miami, 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  Nov.  3-10. 
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J.  S.  Lehman,  senior  minister  of  South 
Christian  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  died  Aug.  24  at  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  Obituary  will  follow. 

Audrey  Shank  returned  from  Jamaica 
on  Aug.  16.  She  is  on  a short  furlough  and 
will  visit  Virginia  churches  during  her  stay. 
She  will  return  to  her  work  in  Jamaica 
about  Nov.  1. 

Newton  L.  Yoder,  father  of  Mrs.  Byron 
Hertzler,  died  of  a heart  attack  on  Aug. 
10.  Roy  Koch,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  repre- 
sented the  Board  at  the  funeral  on  Aug. 

12.  The  Hertzlers  are  missionaries  in  Ara- 
guacema,  Goias,  Brazil. 

The  funeral  of  Edwin  J.  Eichelberger 
was  held  at  Broken  Bow,  Neb.,  on  Aug. 

13.  He  was  the  father  of  Mildred  Eichel- 
berger, missionary-rancher  in  Araguacema, 
Goias,  Brazil. 

The  David  Shank  family  arrived  in  Bel- 
gium on  Aug.  14.  Address:  61  Avenue  des 
Combattants,  Genval,  Belgium. 

Earl  Schwartzentruber  writes  from  Bra- 
gado.  Argentina:  “On  the  local  church  level 
we  are  preparing  for  an  ‘in-training’  proj- 
ect. John  Driver  is  coming  over  from  the 
Montevideo  Seminary  to  teach  two  courses 
to  those  of  our  congregation  having  some 
special  ministry  such  as  teaching,  preaching, 
or  visitation.  The  courses  are  Interpreting 
the  Scriptures  and  a study  of  Corinthians. 

Paul  and  Esther  Kniss,  Ranchi,  Bihar, 
India,  arrived  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  25. 

George  and  Lena  Weber  returned  from 
a three-year  term  of  service  in  West  Africa. 
Address:  Box  50,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont. 

Marvin  and  Mary  Alene  Miller,  on  a 
three-month  summer  furlough  from  Japan, 
are  scheduled  to  return  to  Japan  on 
Sept.  5. 

Miriam  Krantz,  completing  her  first 
term  as  dietitian  and  director  of  food  serv- 
ices at  the  United  Mission  to  Nepal  Hos- 
pital, Katmandu,  is  scheduled  to  come  to 
the  States  for  a six-month  furlough.  Plans 
call  for  her  to  leave  Nepal  on  Sept.  19  and 
arrive  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  the  20th. 
Address:  22  Circle  Drive,  Quarrvville,  Pa. 
17566. 

Martha  Hertzler,  who  has  been  with 
MCC  in  Europe  the  past  two  years,  moved 
to  London,  England,  on  Aug.  15,  to  replace 
Erma  Hunsberger  as  hostess  of  the  Menno- 
nite Center  for  one  year.  Erma  is  scheduled 
to  return  to  her  home  in  Canada  by  mid- 
September.  Address:  c/o  Mrs.  Mary  Huns- 
berger, R.  R.  2,  Baden,  Ont. 

Ronald  and  Ruth  Guengerich  flew  to 
Japan  on  Aug.  30.  Address:  Kita  47-jo, 
Higashi  7-chome,  Maruyama  House,  Sap- 
poro, Hokkaido,  Japan. 

Plans  are  being  completed  for  an  ad- 
ministrative visit  to  India  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  president  John  Mosemann, 
retired  missionary  Nelson  Litwiller,  and 
overseas  missions  secretary  Wilbert  Shenk. 
They  will  be  in  Madhya  Pradesh,  India, 
Oct.  7-30;  and  in  Bihar,  India,  Oct.  31  to 


Nov.  10.  Litwiller  will  return  to  the  States 
in  November  via  Japan.  Mosemann  will  re- 
turn via  East  Africa  arriving  home  around 
Nov.  20.  Shenk  will  be  in  Nepal,  Nov.  11- 
15;  Calcutta,  Nov.  16-18;  and  Japan,  Nov. 
22  to  Dec.  5. 

The  address  for  J.  D.  and  Minnie  Graber 

for  the  coming  school  year  will  be:  1514 
North  College  Avenue,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
The  Grabers  will  serve  as  missionaries  in 
residence  on  the  EMC  campus  and  Joe 
will  teach  a course  in  missions. 

A visa  has  been  granted  to  Dr.  Weldon 
Friesen  and  family  from  Goshen,  Ind., 
newly  appointed  missionaries  to  India  with 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Dr. 
Friesen  will  serve  as  medical  director  of 
the  leprosy  program  at  Shantipur,  M.P., 
in  addition  to  working  part  time  at  Dham- 
tari  Christian  Hospital.  The  Friesens 
plan  to  leave  the  States  mid-September. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’ 
relief  and  service  office  will  begin  opera- 
tions in  the  near  future  at  two  new  Vol- 
untary Service  locations — Wichita,  Kan., 
and  Bronx  Spanish  Mennonite  Church, 
N.Y. — and  renew  efforts  at  a third  in  Alice, 
Tex.  Three  married  couples  planning  to 
attend  the  September  orientation  school 
have  interest  in  these  new  areas  of  service. 

The  Surprise,  Ariz.,  VS  unit  assisted 
in  the  operation  of  two  area  migrant 
camps  for  several  weeks  this  summer.  A 
letter  dated  Aug.  12  to  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  from  the  Arizona 
Migrant  Ministry  read  in  part: 

“.  . . In  these  camps  we  relied  heavily 
upon  VS-ers  Ramon  and  Delores  Zehr, 
Diane  Zehr,  Harry  Nussbaum,  Joyce  Peter- 
son, and  Pauline  Gingerich  for  leadership, 
transportation,  and  recruiting.  . . . Their 
sense  of  commitment  and  eager  disposition 
made  the  camping  experience  outstanding. 
They  do  an  excellent  job  in  relating 
to  the  boys  and  girls  and,  recognizing  their 
age  and  lack  of  experience,  they  also 
manage  to  give  above  average  leadership. 

“We  salute  the  Mennonites  for  their 
program  in  our  area  and  we  are  now 
endeavoring  to  think  through  some  possibili- 
ties for  a working  relationship  with  the 
Surprise  unit. 

The  Norman  Hockman  family  arrived 
in  the  States  on  furlough  Aug.  1.  Address: 
215  E.  Summit  St.,  Souderton,  Pa.  18964. 

Clara  Landis  arrived  home  on  furlough 
from  Kenya  on  Aug.  10.  Address:  1984 
Old  Philadelphia  Pike,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Miriam  Buckwalter  arrived  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  on  Aug.  16,  to  teach  at  Rosslvn 
Academy.  Miriam  previously  served  as  teach- 
er at  Mara  Hills  School  in  Tanzania,  and 
at  Pine  Grove  Academy,  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras. 

Luke  and  Mary  Martin  and  children 
left  the  States  on  Aug.  16  for  their  second 
term  of  service  in  Vietnam.  They  plan  to 
spend  two  weeks  in  Hong  Kong  before  pro- 
ceeding to  Vietnam  in  early  September. 


Barbara  Beiler,  RN,  Narvon,  Pa.,  left 
the  States  on  Aug.  20  for  her  first  term  as 
missionary  nurse  in  British  Honduras. 
Address:  P.O.  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British 
Honduras. 

Anna  Mae  Herr,  Lancaster,  Pa.  left 
the  States  on  Aug.  20  for  her  first  term  of 
teaching  service  at  Pine  Grove  Academy, 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 

Ruth  Sauder  and  Erma  Clymer  returned 
to  their  teaching  assignments  at  Pine 
Grove  Academy,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras, 
in  August  after  short  furloughs  in  the 
States. 

Gary  and  Joanne  Sensenig,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  arrived  in  Ethiopia  on  Aug.  21  for 
their  first  term  of  teaching  service  at  Good 
Shepherd  School.  After  one  year  at 
Good  Shepherd  they  will  transfer  to 
Rosslvn  Academy,  Nairobi,  Kenya,  to  serve 
as  principal  couple  for  three  years. 

Houseparents  are  needed  for  the 
MCC  (Sask. ) sponsored  Group  Home  for 
Boys  in  Saskatoon,  Sask.  For  details  and 
application  forms  write  to  Dr.  E.  H. 
Baergen,  2514  Jarvis  Drive,  Saskatoon, 
Sask. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I have  read  the  editorial,  “Peacemaker  Ques- 
tions,” in  the  July  2 issue.  My  first  impressions 
were  an  uneasiness;  not  the  uneasiness  of  a bad 
conscience,  but  the  uneasiness  when  one  suspects 
questionable  interpretations.  I let  it  rest  for  some 
time  to  see  what  rereading  and  later  impressions 
would  produce.  I still  have  the  uneasy  feeling. 
Will  acquiescence  to  some  of  these  viewpoints 
produce  a softening  up  to  the  idea  of  resorting 
to  a social  gospel  in  order  to  force  authorities 
to  do  that  which  the  simple  gospel  has  not  done? 

At  one  time  we  seem  to  he  told  that  the 
Most  High  doesn’t  set  over  the  kingdoms  whom 
He  will,  contrary  to  what  Daniel  tells  us.  Dan. 
4:17.  (Incidentally,  this  Scripture  tells  us  that 
God  sets  up  the  basest  of  men  as  kings.)  Since 
Satan  is  a liar,  we  need  not  accept  “his  word 
in  the  New  Testament  that  he  gives  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  to  whomsbever  he  will.  Lk. 
4:6.  If  this  were  the  case,  we  would  have  the 
strange  situation  of  the  Old  Testament  teaching 
being  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  New. 
And  who  among  us  is  wise  enough  to  decide 
once  and  for  all  whom  God  has  set  up  and  whom 
He  has  not  set  up? 

I have  been  reading  from  Christian  Reflec- 
tions, by  C.  S.  Lewis,  and  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  him  that  from  our  position  in  time, 
it  is  presumptuous  for  us  to  have  strong  opin- 
ions as  to  what  is  going  on  behind  the  scenes 
of  history. 

Had  we  not  better  take  the  Bible  at  its  word 
and  render  Caesar’s  tax  money  to  him  as  Christ 
required?  Christ  did  not  in  any  way  qualify  His 
statements  by  telling  us  which  Caesar  He  was 
referring  to.  On  the  other  hand,  Christ  no- 
where forbids  us  to  warn  Caesar  about  the 
wrongful  use  of  tax  money.  Let  this  be  the 
work  of  the  church. 

Anyway,  serious  though  it  is,  why  get  ex- 
cited during  the  war?  Is  it  not  possible  that  for 
years,  in  times  of  peace,  governments  have 
been  using  tax  money  in  causes  which  Chris- 
tians cannot  condone?  And  which  Mennonite 
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has  withdrawn  his  money  from  the  bank  for 
fear  it  is  being  invested  in  a brewery  or 
munitions  plant? 

My  present  philosophy  is  this:  Although  my 
own  country  is  not  presently  at  war,  if  in  time 
of  war  I pay  my  taxes  with  grief,  since  Christ 
enjoined  the  payment  of  taxes  without  quali- 
fication, but  I do  not  do  it  because  I want  to 
aid  and  abet  the  war,  or  if  I put  my  money  in 
the  bank  without  the  intention  of  having  it 
reinvested  in  causes  I object  to,  then  the  per- 
son who  misuses  it  is  himself  responsible  to 
God.  1 Cor.  10:27,  28.  Otherwise,  in  a simpler 
but  morally  similar  situation,  how  can  I repair 
a customer  s refrigerator  if  I discover  a few 
cans  of  beer  in  it?  If  we  become  too  meticulous 
over  what  happens  to  our  goods  when  we  turn 
them  over  to  another,  it  will  become  impossible 
to  live  in  this  world  any  longer.  We  may  even 
end  up  with  choking  strings  attached  to  our 
charitable  donations. 

The  true  Christian  teaching  seems  to  be  that 
only  when  we  knowingly,  willingly,  in  a spirit 
of  participation,  contribute  to  a wrong  case  ace 
we  guilty. 

Each  person  must  bear  his  own  responsibility 
for  what  he  does  personally  with  what  comes 
his  way.  Since  taxes  are  enjoined  by  Scripture, 
without  qualification,  there  appears  to  be  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  If  Christ  has  said,  “pay 
them,”  then  we  may  be  sure  He  will  take  up 
the  matter  of  their  use  with  those  who  receive 
and  use  them. 

Once  we  begin  to  restate  long-standing  Scrip- 
tures to  suit  our  times  and  popular  causes,  we 
are,  I fear,  opening  the  door  to  final  anarchy. 

I do  not  wish  to  be  thought  to  disregard  the 
seriousness  of  the  war.  It  seems  more  and  more 
to  have  a long-drawn-out  futility  about  it,  and 
has  wreaked  much  havoc  and  woe  on  the 
innocent.  All  I ask  is  that  my  church,  which 
has  the  divine  prerogative  and  responsibility  to 
warn  wrongdoers,  does  not,  if  she  finds  warn- 
ings futile,  begin  to  attempt  the  use  of  some 
sort  of  force  to  try  to  obtain  the  action  she 
desires. — Allan  W.  Smith,  Unionville,  Ont. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Blackstone,  Roy  and  Thelma  (Stutzman),  Salem, 
Ore.,  second  daughter,  Karen  Marie,  June  20, 
1968. 

Campbell,  George  and  Velma  (Good),  Newport 
News,  Va.,  first  child,  Janet  Ann,  July  25,  1968. 

Eberly,  Clair  S.  and  Arlene  (Beam),  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Joanne  Kay, 
Aug.  4,  1968. 

Egli,  Roger  and  Fern  (Kauffman),  Fairview, 
Mich.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Kathleen  Kav, 
Aug.  9,  1968. 

Gingerich,  Raymond  and  Lily  (Slaubaugh), 
Mvlo,  N.D.,  first  child,  Robin  Lucinda,  Julv  24, 
1968. 

High,  Carl  Gene  and  Alice  May  (Herr), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  first  child,  Debra  May,  June  2, 
1968. 

Kraybill,  Nevin  and  Barbara  (Keener), 
Musoma,  Tanzania,  third  daughter,  Marcella 
Jean,  Aug.  12,  1968. 

Landis,  Earl  G.  and  Anna  Mae  (Godshall), 
Kutztown,  Pa.,  first  child,  Sheila  Mae,  Aug.  9 
1968. 

Metz,  Floyd  and  Patricia  Anne  (Harris), 
Detroit,  Mich.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kevin 
Harris,  June  28,  1968. 

Miller,  Mervyle  and  Linda  ( Hoffmaster),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Jenifer  Sue,  Aug.  11 
1968. 

Moyer,  Charles  and  Carolyn  (Ropp),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  third  son,  Douglas  Alan,  Aug.  5,  1968. 

Mukasa,  Lotani  and  Idella  (Lais),  Salem,  Ore., 


first  child,  Edward  Lwanga,  June  9,  1968 

Pennington,  Tony  and  Margaret  (Miller), 
Yorktown,  Va.,  first  child.  Janell  Lvnn,  Julv  31, 
1968. 

Ramer,  J.  Robert  and  Phyllis  (Showalter),  Ed- 
monton, Alta.,  third  son,  Scott  Howard,  July 
14,  1968. 

Roth,  John  and  Lorna  (Nafziger),  Stratford, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Michael  John,  Aug.  3,  1968. 

Schrock,  Orva  and  Edna  (Miller),  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Douglas  Bryan.  Aug.  6,  1968. 

Swartz,  Carl  and  Miriam  (Snyder),  Salem, 
Ore.,  first  child,  Angenette  Renee,  julv  28,  1968. 

Wyse,  Gilbert  and  Ardvce  (Stoll),  Chipewvan 
Lakes,  Alta.,  Keven  Charles,  Aug.  28,  1962; 
by  adoption,  July  28,  1968. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Alderfer — Knechel. — Harold  Alderfer,  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  Perkiomenville  cong.,  and  Carol  Ann 
Knechel,  Souderton,  Pa.,  by  Harold  Fly,  June 
8,  1968. 

Donaldson — Stoltzfus  — David  Donaldson 
Eaglesham  (Alta.)  cong.,  and  Annie  Stoltzfus, 
Elverson,  Pa.,  Rock  cong.,  by  Ira  A.  Kurtz,  Aug. 

10,  1968. 

Erb — Forrey. — Martin  S.  Erb,  Belleville,  Pa., 
Maple  Grove  cong.,  and  Violet  S.  Forrey,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  bv  John  R Martin,  Aug. 

11,  1968. 

Gingrich — Bender. — James  Gingrich,  Zurich 
(Ont.)  cong.,  and  Ruth  Bender,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  Hillcrest  cong.,  by  Henry  Yantzi,  assisted 
by  Ephraim  Gingerich,  Aug.  10,  1968. 

Grove — Suter. — Earl  L.  Grove.  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Weavers  cong..  and  Grace  Elizabeth  Suter, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mt.  Clinton  cong.,  by  Daniel 
W.  Lehman,  July  20,  1968. 

Hancocks — Thibideau. — Jack  D.  Hancocks, 
Galt,  Ont.,  Anglican  Church,  and  Linda  M. 
Thibideau,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Calvary  cong.,  by 
Howard  S.  Schmitt,  July  13,  1968. 

Hathaway  — Ehrisman.  — James  Hathaway, 
Philadelphia,  Mo.,  and  Karen  Ehrisman,  Beemer, 
Neb.,  by  Sam  Oswald,  Aug.  8,  1968. 

Hochstedler — Kauffman. — Wayne  Lee  Hoch- 
stedler,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Rich  Valley  cong.,  and 
Kathryn  Kauffman,  Fairview  (Mich.)  cong.,  by 
Emanuel  J.  Hochstedler,  father  of  the  groom, 
Aug.  10,  1968. 

Horst — Leis. — Kenneth  Horst  and  Loreen 
Leis,  both  of  the  Millbank  (Ont.)  C.A.  cong.,  by 
Valentine  Nafziger,  Aug.  9,  1968. 

Hostetler — Richards. — Glen  Richard  Hostetler, 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  and  Julie  Ann  Richards,  Wakaru- 
sa,  Ind.,  both  of  the  Holdeman  cong.,  by 
Samuel  Hostetler,  father  of  the  groom,  assisted 
by  Simon  Gingerich,  June  29,  1968. 

Kauffman — Roth. — Merle  Kauffman,  Portland, 
Ore.,  Calvary  (GC)  cong.,  and  Marlene  Roth, 
Salem  (Ore.)  cong.,  by  Chester  Kauffman,  June 
29,  1968. 

Keim — Headings. — John  Keim,  Aroda,  Va.,  and 
Donella  Headings,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  both  of 
Mt.  Vernon  cong.,  by  Ivan  Headings,  Aug.  3, 
1968. 

Knicely — Gingerich. — Boyd  J.  Knicely,  Mt. 
Crawford,  Va.,  Pike  cong.,  and  Mabel  V.  Gin- 
gerich, Turner,  Mich.,  Riverside  cong.,  by 
Daniel  A.  Brubaker,  Aug.  10,  1968. 

Kreider — Myers. — Leo  Kreider,  Lombard  111., 
cong.,  and  Mary  Kay  Myers,  Doylestown  (Pa.) 
cong.,  by  J.  Robert  Kreider,  June  15,  1968. 

Lakjer — Zook. — Philip  Lakjer,  McVeytown, 
Pa.,  Frazer  cong.,  and  Lena  Zook,  McVeytown, 
Pa.,  Mattawana  cong.,  by  Newton  Yoder,  Julv 
13, 1968. 

Long — Groff. — Paul  E.  Long,  Greencastle,  Pa., 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Miriam  N.  Groff, 


Willow  Street,  Pa.,  Byerland  cong.,  by  David  N. 
Thomas,  Aug.  3,  1968. 

Martin — Weber. — Lyle  Grant  Martin,  Hawkes- 
ville,  Ont.,  and  Barbara  Ann  Weber,  Glen  Allan, 
Ont.,  by  Simeon  W.  Hurst,  Aug.  10,  1968. 

Mast — Myers. — Glen  Jay  Mast,  Whitmore  Lake, 
Mich.,  South  Colon  cong.,  and  Linda  Diane 
Myers,  Somerset,  Mich.,  Liberty  cong.,  by 
Harold  Mast,  brother  of  the  groom,  July  28, 
1968. 

Miller — Winger. — Daryl  E.  Miller,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  and  Carol  Winger,  Centre  Hall,  Pa.,  both 
of  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Waldo  E.  Miller,  Aug. 
17,  1968. 

Reed — Brubaker. — Paul  Elvin  Reed,  Honey 
Brook,  Pa.,  Cambridge  cong.,  and  Ethel  Jane 
Brubaker,  McAlisterville,  Pa.,  Lost  Creek  cong., 
by  Donald  E.  Lauver,  June  29,  1968. 

Rich- — Brenneman. — Philip  J.  Rich,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  and  Gwendolyn  Brenneman, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Ellis  B. 
Croyle  and  John  Rempel,  June  8,  1968. 

Roth — Bender. — Ronald  Roth,  Tavistock,  Ont., 
and  Carol  Bender,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  both 
of  the  Hillcrest  cong.,  bv  Henry  Yantzi,  June  22, 
1968. 

Sauder — Snader. — Glenn  Eugene  Sauder,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Hess  cong.,  and  Joyce  E.  Snader,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Lititz  cong.,  bv  Elam  W.  Stauffer,  Aug.  7, 
1968. 

Shenk— Harman. — John  Carl  Shenk  and  Jewel 
Harman  at  the  Warwick  River  Church,  by  John 
H.  Shenk  and  Milton  Brackbill,  June  1,  1968. 

Slagell — Yoder. — Kenneth  D,  Slagell,  Thomas, 
Okla.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  and  Patricia  Ann 
Yoder.  McVeytown,  Pa.,  Mattawana  cong.,  by 
Newton  Yoder,  father  of  the  bride,  July  6,  1968. 

Stoltzfus — Longenecker. — Fred  F.  Stoltzfus, 
New  Columbia,  Pa.,  Buffalo  cong.,  and  Rhoda 

E.  Longenecker,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  Millmont  cong., 
by  Donald  E.  Lauver,  June  12,  1968. 

Stuckey — Glenn. — Max  Stuckey,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Zion  cong.,  and  Sharon  Glenn,  Waukon,  Iowa, 
Presbvterian  Church,  bv  Ellis  B.  Croyle,  June 
22,  1968. 

Swartzentruber — Gingerich. — Dean  Swartzen- 
truber,  Loogootee,  Ind.,  and  Karen  Gingerich, 
Montgomery,  Ind.,  both  of  Bethel  cong.,  by 
James  Knepp,  June  14,  1968. 

Taylor — Wilkins. — James  E.  Taylor,  Preston, 
Ont.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Barbara  Ann  Wilkins, 
Preston,  Ont.,  Wanner  cong.,  by  Howard  S. 
Schmitt,  July  5,  1968 

Yoder — Peachey. — Glen  I.  Yoder,  Allensville, 
Pa.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  and  Joyce  A.  Peachey, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  bv  Waldo  E. 
Miller,  Aug.  17,  1968. 

Yoder — Brubaker. — John  S.  Yoder,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Allensville  cong.,  and  Dorothy  Irene  Bru- 
baker, Oakland  Mills,  Pa.,  Lost  Creek  cong.,  by 
Donald  E.  Lauver,  June  15,  1968. 

Yoder — Knechel. — William  D.  Yoder,  Souder- 
ton, Pa.,  Plains  cong.,  and  Edna  Marie  Knechel, 
Harlevsville,  Pa.,  Towamencin  cong.,  by  Harold 

M.  Fly,  Aug.  3,  1968. 

Zehr — Trover. — Nathan  J.  Zehr,  Lowville, 

N. Y.,  and  Ruth  A.  Trover,  Hartville,  Ohio, 
Plainview  cong.,  by  Vernon  E.  Zehr  and  David 

F.  Miller,  June  19,  1968. 

Zeiset — Charles. — Samuel  W.  Zeiset,  Stevens, 
Pa.,  Hammer  Creek  cong.,  and  Lois  R.  Charles, 
Washington  Boro,  Pa.,  Habecker  cong.,  by  David 
N.  Thomas,  Aug.  10,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Brenneman,  Clifford  Edward,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Elizabeth  (Powell)  Brenneman,  was  born 
near  Elida,  Ohio,  Oct.  25,  1920;  died  at  the  Allen 
County  Home,  of  congestive  heart  failure,  Aug. 
3,  1968;  aged  47  y.  9 m.  9 d.  Surviving  are  2 
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brothers  (David  and  Harold)  and  one  sister 

(Florence — Mrs.  Merle  Joseph).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  his  parents  and  one  sister  (Beulah). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Pike  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  Aug.  6,  with  Merlin  Good 
and  Edwin  Hartman  officiating. 

Carr,  Lucretie  Smith,  was  born  Jan.  19,  1880; 
died  at  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  4,  1968;  aged  88  y. 
6 m.  16  d.  She  was  married  twice.  Her  first 
husband  was  Robert  Smith  (one  of  the  pioneer 
native  ministers  of  West  Virginia,  who  died 

Apr.  19,  1925.  She  later  married  the  late 

Noah  Carr.  Surviving  are  a number  of  sons  and 
daughters  and  many  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a member  of  the  Lam- 
bert Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Bethel  Church,  Job,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  6,  with  Mahlon 
L.  Blosser  and  Oliver  M.  Keener  officiating. 

Eichelberger,  Edwin  Jonas,  son  of  Christian 
and  Elizabeth  (Birkv)  Eichelberger,  was  born 
at  Selden,  Kan.,  Mar.  14,  1889;  died  at 
Kearney,  Neb.,  Aug.  11,  1968;  aged  79  v. 

4 m.  28  d.  On  Nov.  11,  1912,  he  was  married 
to  Mattie  Stutzman,  who  died  in  1930.  Sur- 
viving are  4 daughters  (Irene — Mrs.  John  Hol- 
brook, Leona  Spencer,  Gladys  HeWitt,  and 
Mildred),  9 grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren, 

4 brothers  (Aaron,  Joel,  Menno,  and  Alvin), 
and  2 sisters  (Emma  Trover  and  Lydia  Lauber). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  daughter 
and  one  sister  (Mary  Gascho).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Broken  Bow  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Doviers  Mortuary,  with  Peter 
Kennel  and  Lee  Schlegel  officiating;  interment  in 
Broken  Bow  Cemetery. 

Headings,  Oliver,  son  of  Ezra  and  Lydia  (King) 
Headings,  was  born  in  Missouri,  Mar.  8,  1895; 
died  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  of  a heart  attack, 
Aug.  11,  1968;  aged  73  v.  5 m.  3 d.  On  Dec. 
8,  1921,  he  was  married  to  Salena  Greider,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Don),  2 
daughters  (Louise — Mrs.  Harold  Horn  and  Evelyn 
— Mrs.  Paul  Roby),  10  grandchildren,  11  great- 
grandchildren, one  sister  (Mrs.  Barbara  Plank), 
and  3 brothers  (Ezra,  Archie,  and  Milton).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  6 brothers  and  one 
sister.  He  was  a member  of  the  South  Union 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Rexer 
Funeral  Home,  Aug.  14,  with  Roy  S.  Koch 
officiating;  interment  in  South  Union  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joshua  Bowman,  was  born  in  Woolwich  Twp., 
Ont.,  Mar.  11,  1891;  died  at  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  of 
a heart  attack,  July  5,  1968;  aged  77  y.  3 m. 
24  d.  On  Dec.  21,  1913,  she  was  married  to 
Jeremiah  Martin,  who  survives.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  St.  Jacobs  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  July  8,  with  Glen  Brubacher 
and  Peter  Vos  officiating. 

Ruth,  Sallie  A.,  daughter  of  John  and  Martha 
Ruth,  was  born  in  Lower  Salford  Twp.,  Pa.,  Apr. 
13,  1901;  died  at  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Home, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  June  13,  1968;  aged  67  y.  2 m. 
Surviving  is  one  brother  (Abram).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Towamencin  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Home  Chapel,  with  Harold  Fly,  Ellis  slack,  and 
Marvin  Anders  officiating;  interment  in  Towa- 
mencin Cemetery. 

Varghese,  Anne  Shanti,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  P.  George  Varghese,  was  born  at  Kerala, 
India,  Jan.  11,  1960;  died  of  rheumatic  fever  at 
the  Riverside  Hospital,  Newport  News,  Va.,  June 
30,  1968;  aged  8 y.  5 m.  19  d.  Surviving  besides 
her  parents  are  one  brother  (Roy  Jacob),  one 
sister  (Elizabeth  Asha),  and  the  paternal  grand- 
parents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  V.  George)  in  India. 
Her  parents  are  members  of  the  First  Menno- 
nite Church  of  Hyattsville,  Md.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Warwick  River  Church,  New- 
port News,  Va.,  July  2,  with  Kenneth  G.  Good, 
Truman  Brunk,  John  Shenk,  Kamlaker  Dandeker, 
and  Father  Thomas  (student  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Richmond,  from  South  India  and 
relative  of  Anne  Shanti's  father)  officiating;  in- 
terment in  Warwick  River  Mennonite  Cemetery. 
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Set  Samuel  and  Dorcas  Apart 


By  Lester  T.  Hershey 


Dorcas  and  Samuel  Rolon  with  their  children:  Juanita,  6;  Rosalie,  14 
months;  Peter,  2;  and  Nancy,  3,  are  the  first  Puerto  Ricans  to  be  sent 
abroad  in  missionary  service. 


“And  now,  as  chairman  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Mennonite 
Conference,  I commission  you  . . . ,”  said  Raul  Rosado  to 
Samuel  and  Dorcas  Rolon.  On  June  30,  1968,  the  Aibonito 
Mennonite  Church  was  filled  with  brethren  and  sisters  from 
all  13  Mennonite  congregations  on  the  island.  They  were 
sending  their  first  Mennonite  missionaries  to  Belgium  in  a 
cooperative  effort  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

When  Puerto  Rico  conference  was  first  asked  about  re- 
leasing a national  leader  for  missionary  work  among 
Spaniards  in  Belgium,  some  shook  their  heads.  “We  need 
more  pastors  right  here  on  the  island.  What  do  they  mean 
in  asking  us  to  release  someone  from  our  shrinking  ranks!” 

Several  delegates  at  1968  annual  conference  last  March 
at  Summit  Hills  Mennonite  Church  in  San  Juan  shared  that 
sentiment.  The  Holy  Spirit,  who  has  marshaled  many  mis- 
sionaries to  distant  fields  over  the  centuries,  selected  one  of 
our  ablest  national  pastors  anyway,  just  as  He  did  in  that 
first  century.  There  He  spoke  to  Christians  at  Antioch:  “Set 
Barnabas  and  Saul  apart  for  me  for  a task  to  which  I have 
called  them.”  So  Samuel  and  Dorcas  were  set  apart  for  this 
special  task  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  had  already  called  them. 

Back  in  1950,  when  Lois  Gunden  Clemens  spent  a sum- 

Lester  T.  Hershey,  speaker  on  Mennonite  Broadcasts’  Luz  y Verdad  program,  was 
Samuel  Rolon’ s first  pastor.  Hershey  also  baptized  him,  licensed  him  for  the  pas- 
torate in  Coamo,  conducted  his  marriage  ceremony,  and  participated  in  his  ordination 
as  the  first  ordained  Puerto  Rican  pastor.  It  was  with  mixed  feelings  that  he 
preached  the  missionary  sermon  at  the  Rolons’  commissioning  service. 


mer  in  VS  in  Puerto  Rico,  she  made  missionary  stories  live 
at  the  summer  Bible  school  class  at  Calvary  Mennonite 
Church.  Samuel  Rolon,  then  14  years  old  and  a Christian 
for  barely  three  years,  thought,  “Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  to  go 
to  Argentina?” — but  for  only  a visit,  not  as  a missionary. 
After  senior  high  in  Aibonito,  a year  at  Hesston  College,  and 
three  years  at  our  Mennonite  Bible  Institute  in  La  Plata, 
Samuel’s  conscience  often  spoke  to  him  about  being  a mis- 
sionary. But  always  he  countered  with  the  thought:  “But 
why  should  I go  somewhere  else  when  there  is  so  much  need 
right  here  in  Puerto  Rico?” 

But  the  Lord  was  preparing  Samuel  for  the  task  of  mis- 
sionary, unknown  to  him,  then,  of  course.  He  graduated  from 
the  Institute  in  1959.  That  same  year  he  was  called  to  serve 
as  full-time  pastor  of  the  Coamo  Mennonite  Church.  He  had 
already  served  it  as  student  pastor.  In  1961  he  resigned  and 
after  his  wedding  in  July,  went  to  Goshen  for  college  and 
seminary  courses,  graduating  with  a BA  in  Bible  in  the 
spring  of  1962. 

Upon  his  return,  he  was  called  to  the  church  of  his  boy- 
hood— Calvary  Mennonite,  in  La  Plata.  He  was  Puerto  Rico 
Conference’s  first  supported  minister.  In  1965  he  was  called 
to  pastor  the  larger  Aibonito  Mennonite  Church  where  he 
was  serving  when  he  was  called  to  Belgium. 

Samuel  has  also  served  as  president  of  the  church’s  Credit 
Cooperative  Board,  on  the  Hospital  Board  and  the  Con- 
ference Directing  Committee,  plus  numerous  other  com- 
mittees and  youth  work. 

Samuel  was  always  a serious-minded  lad.  Converted  at 
the  age  of  11,  he  was  baptized  in  a class  of  eight  with  his 
very  close  friend  and  cousin  Juan  Rivera.  He  was  the  first 
Christian  from  his  family.  The  week  before  he  was  to  be 
baptized,  I stopped  at  his  home  to  ask  Mrs.  Rolon  whether 
she  had  any  objections  to  the  boys  being  baptized.  She  had 
none,  which  pleased  them  very  much.  Sometime  later,  I was 
told  of  this  conversation  which  took  place  that  same  day 
between  Samuel  and  his  mother  who  was  not  yet  a Christian: 

“Mother,  you  know  now  that  I am  going  to  be  baptized 
next  Sunday.  That  means  that  our  home  should  be  Chris- 
tian in  every  way.  Do  you  know  what  you  can  do  to  help 
it  be  Christian?” 

“What  is  it  that  I must  do,  son?” 

“I  wish  you  would  quit  having  those  gambling  parties  in 
our  home.”  Mrs.  Rolon  promised,  even  though  she  knew 
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it  meant  a loss  of  as  much  as  $50.00  per  Sunday,  since 
neighbors  congregated  to  play  a lottery  game.  Those  were 
hard  times  for  everyone  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  this  clearly 
represented  a great  loss  to  the  family.  However,  she  kept 
her  word.  No  more  lottery  was  played  in  that  home. 

But  Samuel  had  one  more  request  for  his  mother.  “For 
our  home  to  be  Christian,”  he  continued,  “you  should  stop 
smoking,  Mother.”  Mrs.  Rolon  promised  to  try,  and  she 
truthfully  did.  But  she  testified  later  that  she  returned  to 
smoking  more  than  once,  until  she  accepted  Christ  as  her 
personal  Savior.  He  took  away  the  desire  immediately. 

At  the  daily  school  lunch,  Samuel  decided  to  bow  his 
head  and  quietly  return  thanks  for  the  food.  Other  Sunday 
school  boys  and  girls  noticed  this,  and  followed  this  lead. 
At  first  non-Christians  quietly  watched  what  was  taking 
place,  but  later  on  disregarded  it  and  were  as  noisy  as  ever. 
However,  noticing  Samuel’s  persistence  despite  the  noise, 
someone  gave  him  the  nickname  of  “Assistant  Preacher.” 
But  he  would  only  laugh  and  reply:  “You  can  call  me  that 
now,  but  1 hope  someday  to  be  a preacher. 

One  day  Samuel  and  I were  seated  on  the  platform  of  the 
Aibonito  Church,  and  he  showed  me  some  writing  on  the 
flyleaf  of  his  songbook.  I read:  “To  Samuel  Rolon,  from  the 
Calvary  Mennonite  Church,  La  Plata,  for  having  won  the 
Scripture  memorization  contest.”  The  date  was  1948.  The 
pastor’s  signature  was  my  own!  And  I did  some  quick  back- 
tracking in  my  mind: 

We  had  decided  to  help  our  Sunday  school  children  and 
adults  to  memorize  Scripture.  I had  mimeographed  a list  of 
some  200  verses  for  them  to  use  as  a guide.  We  had  planned 
on  using  only  one  Sunday  school  hour.  The  Sunday  for  the 
contest  arrived.  The  blues  lined  up  on  one  side  of  the  church 
and  the  reds  on  the  other.  But  when  the  Sunday  school  hour 
ended,  too  many  were  yet  standing.  So  it  was  decided  to 
continue  the  next  Sunday. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  of  time,  still  too  many  were 
standing;  so  it  was  decided  to  use  the  preaching  hour  to 
finish.  A bit  later,  there  were  four  on  one  side,  with  Samuel 
and  his  mother  on  the  other.  His  mother  missed,  and  sat 
down.  Now  Samuel  was  repeating  four  verses  for  every  one 
of  the  opposite  team.  He  had  memorized  entire  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  needed  to  repeat  only  one  verse  at  a time  to 
keep  ahead.  When  that  period  ended,  Samuel  was  declared 
the  winner  by  common  acclamation. 

Recalling  that  experience,  Samuel  said  with  pleasure:  “Of 
all  those  verses  I had  memorized,  there  is  one  I have  never 
forgotten.  It  is  found  in  Prov.  4:5:  ‘Get  wisdom,  get  under- 
standing; forget  not,  neither  decline  from  the  words  of  my 
mouth.’  ” 

Don  Eugenio  was  quite  proud  of  his  son  even  before  he, 
himself,  became  a Christian.  In  fact,  Samuel’s  mother  and 
brother  and  two  sisters  were  baptized  before  the  father 
accepted  Christ  five  years  later.  The  whole  family  was  pray- 
ing daily  for  his  conversion.  He  was  miserable  for  two  whole 
years,  he  confided,  until  the  Lord  won  out. 

One  day  a neighbor  complained  to  don  Eugenio  that  if  he 
had  a son  as  intelligent  as  Samuel,  he  wouldn’t  let  him 
waste  his  time  studying  at  a college  in  the  States  to  just 


become  a preacher.  He  was  attending  Hesston  College  at  the 
time.  But  don  Eugenio  smiled  as  he  replied  in  his  charac- 
teristic way:  “If  I had  five  sons,  and  each  one  decided  he 
wanted  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry,  I would  give  my 
consent.”  As  I recalled  this  experience,  don  Eugenio  grinned 
and  said:  “I  spoke  that  when  I was  still  an  unbeliever.  And 
I still  mean  it,  for  I would  rather  have  five  sons  serving  the 
Lord,  than  serving  the  devil  as  my  friend’s  sons  are.” 

“When  did  you  actually  feel  the  Lord  was  calling  you  to 
Belgium,  Samuel?”  I asked.  Dorcas,  his  wife,  answered  this 
time: 

“Samuel  came  back  from  the  pastors’  meeting  and  reported 
that  the  Mission  Board  was  asking  our  conference  to  send 
someone  to  minister  to  the  Spaniards  in  Belgium.  He  asked 
me  if  this  might  not  be  the  Lord’s  call  for  us. 

Dorcas  immediately  felt  open  to  such  a call.  She  wasn  t 
really  looking  for  a change,  for  she  thought  of  their  four 
small  children  (Juanita  6,  Nancy  3,  Peter  2,  and  Rosalie, 
14  months).  But  she  was  willing. 

Dorcas  was  raised  in  a Mennonite  farm  home  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  where  her  father,  David  Yoder,  was  one  of  the 
ministers  at  the  Conestoga  Mennonite  Church.  After  primary 
school  she  attended  Lancaster  Mennonite  School  a year,  then 
studied  at  home,  taking  the  state  tests  for  her  second  and 
third  years.  She  graduated  from  LMS  in  1948.  Her  one  year 
in  pre-nursing  at  EMC  gave  her  an  interest  in  Christian 
service.  She  thought  she  could  serve  the  Lord  by  means  of 
her  profession;  so  after  graduating  from  the  Coatesville 
General  Hospital  in  1956  and  working  a year  at  the  same 
location,  she  returned  to  EMC  to  graduate  in  1958  with  a 
BS  in  nursing.  After  a year  of  work  in  the  Ephrata  (Pa.) 
Hospital,  she  arrived  in  Puerto  Rico  as  a VS-er,  serving 
at  Mennonite  General  Hospital  in  Aibonito  until  1961. 

Several  times  she  accompanied  youth  to  Coamo  Mennonite 
Church.  Of  course  Samuel  was  pastor.  She  had  met  him 
and  respected  his  Christian  life.  But  it  wasn't  until  a ball 
game  between  the  youth  of  these  two  churches  that  they  be- 
came aware  of  each  other  in  a different  way.  After  this,  she 
attended  services  in  Coamo  as  often  as  her  nursing  schedule 
would  allow  her,  with  her  cousin  Mary  Ellen  Yoder,  a worker 
there. 

Samuel  and  Dorcas  are  convinced  that  the  Lord  has  called 
them  to  Belgium.  They  recognize  the  shortage  of  workers 
in  the  Puerto  Rico  Conference.  But  they  also  realize  that 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  calls,  they  must  yield  to  His  wishes. 
All  agree  that  the  Lord  has  singled  them  out  in  our  Puerto 
Rican  brotherhood.  This  was  quite  evident  at  the  annual 
conference. 

After  the  discussion  of  whether  or  not  we  should  accept 
the  General  Mission  Board’s  challenge,  someone  suggested 
that  we  take  time  to  pray  and  seek  the  Lord’s  guidance. 
Time  was  devoted  to  prayer.  Then  the  conference  moderator 
suggested  that  we  vote  by  ballot  “yes”  or  “no.”  After  the 
vote  it  was  decided  that  the  ballots  should  be  “sung  out,” 
which  means  that  returns  are  counted  out  loud.  A projector 
was  being  used  to  reflect  certain  reports  on  the  wall;  so  it 
was  used  to  tabulate. 

It  was  dramatic  to  watch  the  hand,  reflected  on  the  wall. 
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place  a mark  after  ‘‘yes!’’  Another,  then  another,  and  still 
another!  When  it  was  all  over,  there  was  only  one  “no” 
and  one  blank  ballot!  What  more  could  be  said  or  done? 
Already  Samuel  knew  in  his  heart  that  this  was  his  call, 
even  though  no  name  had  been  made  public.  It  was  with 
quickened  hearts  that  the  Rolons  received  word  from  the 
conference  executive  directing  committee  of  their  unanimous 
decision  to  send  them  to  Belgium.  We  were  all  convinced  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  spoken  just  as  clearly  as  He  did  when  He 
called  out  Barnabas  and  Saul! 

What  are  dona  Juana  and  don  Eugenio’s  reactions  to  all 
of  this?  The  mother  said:  “If  this  is  the  Lord’s  will,  I want 
it  to  be  only  that  way.”  Don  Eugenio  nodded  agreement 
and  added:  “He  is  going  far  away  from  our  home,  but  the 
Lord  will  be  with  him  and  his  family,  I know.”  Both  agreed 
they  wouldn’t  want  it  any  other  way!  □ 


My  Prayer 

0 God, 

Deserver  of  all  praise, 

1 turn  my  prayer  to  You 
Knowing  my  need 

Of  Your  presence  and  power. 

1 pray  for  love 

Which  will  hurry  from  my  heart 
Any  hatred  or  hurt 
Stirred  by  the  strife  of  life. 

Enter  with  Your  presence 

Until  Your  peace 

Rules  my  heart 

And  I know  the  blessedness 

Of  being  a peacemaker. 

May  my  life 

Be  so  perfectly  joined  with  Yours 
That  I may  experience 
Joy  overflowing  to  others. 

As  one  in  need 

Of  Your  continual  forgiveness, 
Free  me  from  every  feeling 
Which  refuses  to  forgive 
Or  face  the  need  of  another. 

1 claim  Your  presence  and  power 
Through  Christ,  my  living  Lord. 

Amen. 
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Corporate  Worship 

Deacon  Jones  opens  the  morning  worship  service  with 
these  words:  “Our  call  to  worship  today  is  taken  from 
Psalm  103  verse  1:  ‘Bless  the  Lord,  O my  soul:  and  all  that 
is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name.’  ” Then  he  sits  down. 

Song  leader  Elizabeth  receives  the  nod  from  Jones  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  singing  of  two  songs.  The  first  one  tells  us, 
“Oh,  How  I Love  Jesus”;  the  second  reminds  us  to  bring 
in  the  sheaves. 

Deacon  Jones  then  proceeds  to  make  all  the  announce- 
ments which  were  not  received  in  time  for  the  weekly  bul- 
letin, and  exhorts  the  congregation  that  we  are  behind  in 
the  annual  budget;  so  please  give  as  much  as  possible. 

Sister  Elizabeth  now  leads  in  a song  which  vaguely  calls 
attention  to  the  pastor’s  message.  The  title  might  just  be, 
“Christ  the  Lord  Cometh.”  Old  Brother  Sam  on  the  front 
bench  is  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  singing  and  misses  most 
of  the  “rests.” 

Now  Brother  Parson  enters  the  pulpit  and  calls  attention 
to  the  terrible  condition  of  the  world,  and  warns  of  the  com- 
ing man  of  sin,  the  horrors  of  the  ecumenical  movement, 
and  the  imminence  of  Christ’s  return.  Parson  speaks  en- 
thusiastically until  eleven-forty,  but  in  the  meantime  Brother 
Smith  gets  up  and  leaves  because  he  can’t  sit  that  long,  and 
Deacon  Jones  gets  a good  nap  while  his  wife  tries  her  best 
to  quiet  the  children. 

Finally  the  song  leader  leads  the  hymn,  “To  God  Be  the 
Glory,  Great  Things  He  Hath  Done.”  At  the  same  time  the 
young  mothers  are  gathering  up  the  toys  and  shoving  the 
“Cheerios”  under  the  pew.  Now  Parson  calls  for  the  bene- 
diction, with  the  familiar  “Depart  in  peace,”  and  makes  his 
way  for  the  middle  door.  The  strains  of  the  doxology  hardly 
cease  till  there  is  a surge  for  the  doors.  “Good  mornings” 
and  “God  bless  you’s”  are  exchanged,  and  then  all  is  quiet 
and  Parson  heads  for  home.  Is  this  what  we  call  corporate 
worship? 

— A Pastor. 


Autumn  Leaves 

You  could  have  left  them  fall  while  green 
Without  this  interval  between 
Of  flaming,  poignant  beauty. 

For  this  one  love-gift  more 
From  Your  unmeasured  store 
I stand  in  silent  worship, 

Oh,  my  God. 

— Beulah  L.  Diffenbach. 
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Editorials 


Route  to  Relevance 


What  was  it  that  made  the  reformation  church  relevant? 
We  ought  to  face  up  to  this  today  in  light  of  the  criticism 
continually  brought  against  the  present-day  church.  What  was 
it  which  made  the  church  of  that  day  a changer  of  cultures? 
We  ought  to  look  at  this  carefully  in  light  of  the  criticism 
that  the  church  today  is  a holder  of  the  status  quo  and 
says  or'  does  little  which  challenges  the  world  in  its  sin  or 
its  sincerity. 

The  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  faced  a world  in 
many  respects  the  same  as  ours.  Men’s  inclinations  to  sin  and 
self-sufficiency  remain  about  the  same.  And  the  church  was 
similar.  It  had  position  and  prestige,  numbers  and  wealth, 
but  it  no  longer  had  the  power  of  God  for  the  salvation  of 
souls.  It  had  its  forms  and  ceremonies  but  had  lost  its  gospel. 

How  did  the  reformers  make  the  church  relevant?  They 
did  not  approach  it  by  bringing  the  church  up  to  date  so 
much  as  by  bringing  the  church  back  to  the  Bible;  not  by 
fashioning  its  faith  to  fit  the  findings  of  sophisticated 
scholars  who  had  difficulty  with  the  supernatural,  but  by 
asking  humbly  what  God  was  saying,  and  calling  persons  to 
be  faithful  to  God’s  will  at  all  costs.  It  was  a call  to  the 
historic  gospel  of  divine  grace  in  Jesus  Christ  which  in  the 


Not  Man's 

“Depend  upon  it,  said  the  old  English  preacher  Mc- 
Cheyne,  “it  is  God’s  Word,  not  man’s  comment  on  God’s 
Word,  which  converts  souls.  “The  law  of  the  Lord  is  per- 
fect, converting  the  soul”  (Ps.  19:7). 

By  the  “law  of  the  Lord,”  David  means  the  whole  revela- 
tion of  God.  The  Scripture  speaks  to  our  souls.  Spurgeon 
wrote:  “A  discourse  has  been  the  means  of  conviction  or  of 
decision,  but  usually  upon  close  inquiry,  I have  found  that 
the  real  instrument  was  a Scripture  quoted  by  the  preacher.” 

Dwight  L.  Moody  said  in  every  case  of  conversion  he 
knew  of,  it  was  some  portion  of  the  Bible  the  Holy  Spirit 
used.  Jonathan  Goforth,  dynamic  missionary  to  China,  said, 

I am  so  convinced  of  this  [the  Spirit’s  use  of  the  Word] 
that  I never  speak  to  the  unsaved  in  China  without  hav- 
ing my  open  Bible — the  word  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the 
Word  of  God.  ...  In  all  the  history  of  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  there  is  no  authentic  instance  of  a soul  genuinely 
born  into  the  kingdom  of  God  apart  from  the  Bible,  or  some- 
thing derived  from  it.” 

I’m  having  a growing  feeling  that  we  must  come  back 
more  than  at  present  to  the  Scriptures  for  our  base  of  under- 


beginning gave  rise  to  the  Christian  church. 

When  has  Christianity  ever  been  more  relevant  than  at 
those  times  it  turned  with  a confident  “thus  saith  the 
Lord”?  When  has  the  church  been  more  relevant  for  the 
salvation  of  men  and  the  shaping  of  cultures  than  when 
the  church’s  first  concern  was  obedience  to  the  Scriptures? 
When  has  the  church  been  more  relevant  in  bringing  about 
freedom  and  justice,  human  dignity  and  decency,  than  when 
it  defended  the  faith  of  the  gospel  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  of  freedom,  justice,  human  dignity,  and  decency? 

So  it  is  today  the  church  can  be  a tower  of  truth  as  it 
turns  to  the  Word  of  God.  Or  it  can  be  only  a tower  of 
Babel,  giving  confused  opinions  based  on  the  wavering 
opinions  of  men  and  following  the  meandering  stream  of 
man’s  reasoning.  The  church  can  be  a defender  of  the  faith 
once  delivered  or  it  can  be  an  instrument  which  destroys 
the  faith  and  thus  losing  its  very  reason  for  existence. 

I for  one  am  anxious  to  hold  to  the  Word  which  I know 
has  been  used  in  the  saving  of  persons  and  even  entire 
societies.  Let  us  never  give  up  the  preaching  of  the  Word 
which  we  know  the  Spirit  will  use  in  meeting  man’s  need, 
for  something  we  are  not  sure  will  do  the  job. — D. 


Comment 

standing  today’s  problems  and  needs.  The  real  danger  today 
is  that  we  will  spend  whole  conferences  and  studies  and  even 
sermons  on  our  problems  and  concerns  without  searching 
what  God  has  to  say  about  them.  Today  youth  and  older 
persons  are  dying  for  lack  of  Bible  knowledge. 

Kenneth  Wilson  in  a recent  issue  of  Christian  Herald  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  “a  forgotten  1866  law  turned  out  to 
be  more  up  to  date  than  the  radical  civil  rights  law  recent- 
ly passed  by  Congress.  At  the  conclusion  Wilson  writes. 
Interesting,  how  the  relevance  of  old  laws  once  in  a while 
comes  to  light.  Maybe  someday  we’ll  get  back  to  an  old  book 
that  said  a good  many  things  that  make  sense  today.  Goes 
by  the  name  Bible.’  ” 

We  wonder  why  there  seems  to  be  so  little  conviction  to- 
day. We  wonder  why  there  seems  to  be  so  little  discernment 
and  direction  apparent.  If  I understand  God’s  leading,  it  is 
that  as  the  Word  is  proclaimed,  the  Spirit  uses  that  Word 
in  bringing  conviction  of  sin  and  leading  into  all  truth.  Let 
us  turn  to  the  Scriptures,  for  “depend  upon  it,  it  is  God’s 
Word,  not  man’s  comment  on  God’s  Word,  which  converts 
souls.” — D. 
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Part  II 


Freedom  and  Obedience 

By  Samuel  Gerber 


Once  Peter  was  asked  whether  Jesus  paid  the  temple  tax. 
Jesus  explains  to  His  disciples  that  actually  He  would  be 
exempt  from  this  tax,  but  simultaneously  commands  payment 
of  the  tax  that  is  due  in  order  to  avoid  vexation.  That  is 
significant.  To  the  Jews  who  are  ready  for  the  faith,  Jesus 
says  that  the  truth  will  make  them  free,  presuming  that  they 
“continue  in  His  word.”  Freedom  and  obedience  are  here 
characterized  as  inseparable. 

Jesus’  listeners  find  it  unheard  of  that  freedom  was  not 
simply  granted  to  them,  but  that  it  should  be  necessary  for 
them  to  be  liberated.  But  Jesus  quietly  insists:  “Everyone 
who  commits  sin  is  a slave  to  sin”  and  “If  the  Son  makes 
you  free,  you  will  be  free  indeed”  (Jn.  8:31-36). 

Freedom  and  Obedience  in  the  Teachings  of  Jesus 

Indefatigablv  Jesus  points  out  that  the  liberating  relation- 
ship to  Himself  will  prove  itself  through  unconditional 
obedience. 

Not  the  Lord-Lord  sayers  will  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  those  who  do  the  will  of  the  Father.  Mt.  7:21. 
He  who  through  Jesus  has  been  emancipated  from  selfish- 
ness and  blindness  will  not  find,  someday,  that  he  must 
ask  plaintively,  “Lord,  when  did  you  pass  by  me  hungry, 
thirsty,  naked,  a stranger,  a prisoner,  or  sick,  and  I did  not 
see  you”  (Mt.  25:44)? 

Jesus  says,  “You  are  my  friends,  if  you  do  what  I com- 
mand you”  (Jn.  15:14).  “If  you  love  me,  you  will  keep  my 
commandments”  (Jn.  14:15).  The  old  slavish  obedience  to  the 
letter  [of  the  law]  which  fears  the  rod  and  wishes  to 
accumulate  merits,  is  at  an  end.  Shattered  and  unmasked  is 
the  pharisaical  presumption  which  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
has  kept  [ all  the  laws  ] from  its  youth.  Ridiculous  are  now 
the  demands  of  the  elders  who  think  they  have  brought 
under  control  all  particular  situations  of  life. 

On  the  ground  of  the  freedom  which  Jesus  bestows,  there 
now  grows  a more  beautiful,  more  perfect  obedience.  Its  pro- 
pelling mainspring  is  consummate  love.  Its  articulations  are  so 
manifest  that  they  are  appropriate  in  all  situations. 

Even  for  Old  Testament  obedience,  growing  out  of  the 
ground  of  freedom,  the  categorical  Old  Testament  explanation 
is  valid.  “.  . . to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  ...  re- 
bellion is  as  the  sin  of  divination  . . .’  (1  Sam.  15:22,  23). 


Samuel  Gerber  is  president,  European  Mennonite  Bible  School,  Bienenberg  / Lies- 
tal,  Switzerland.  This  is  Part  2 of  his  address  at  Mennonite  World  Conference, 
Amsterdam,  Holland. 


God  disdains  everything,  even  the  richest  sacrifice  that  is 
offered  to  Him  in  place  of  obedience.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  obedience.  There  are  places  in  the  Gospels  which  give 
the  impression  that  the  usually  friendly,  gentle  Jesus  had 
changed  His  tune  when  obedience  was  at  stake.  Since  for 
Him  obedience  to  the  Father  is  His  life  principle,  is  self- 
evident,  He  expects  obedience  as  a matter  of  course,  to  the 
uttermost,  without  regard  for  consequences.  “Whoever  of 
you  does  not  renounce  all  that  he  has  cannot  be  my 
disciple”  (Lk.  14:33).  He  even  indicates  that  he  who  hes- 
itates to  burn  bridges  behind  him  debases  obedience.  Lk. 
9:62.  And  the  story  of  the  rich  young  ruler  verifies  that 
disobedience  with  offense  against  the  first  commandment  is 
related  to  the  reverencing  of  strange  gods. 

Freedom  and  Obedience  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles 

Repeatedly  Paul  has  special  occasion  to  speak  of  freedom 
and  obedience.  He  perceives  that  the  foundation  pillars  of 
his  gospel  are  at  stake.  He  himself  has  indeed  been  ran- 
somed. He  has  trained  [ as  a soldier]  according  to  the  free- 
dom principle,  as  found  in  Romans  7 and  8. 

In  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  has  thought  through 
the  entire  area.  What  the  Spirit  of  God  has  accomplished  with 
this  man,  that  he,  the  former  affirmed  Pharisee,  is  now  set 
against  the  dietary  regulations,  the  Sabbath  laws,  and 
circumcision! 

Fundamentally,  he  admits  that  the  Christians  in  Rome  and 
Corinth,  who  are  very  broad-minded  in  their  practices,  are 
right,  and  [he]  stresses  his  own  freedom. 

He  sets  up  no  rules:  One  may;  one  may  not!  He  only 
points  out  that  in  certain  situations  one  must  be  careful  in 
the  use  of  great  freedom.  In  no  case  shall  a weak  brother 
be  imperiled  or  the  gospel  impeded  or  the  glory  of  God  be 
diminished.  In  the  same  chapter  where  he  affirms  his 
apostolic  freedom  (1  Cor.  9),  he  speaks  also  of  the  athlete 
who,  for  the  sake  of  the  victor’s  prize,  inflicts  numerous 
restrictions  upon  himself. 

At  every  step  Paul  encounters  the  crying  social  differentia- 
tions between  freemen  and  slaves.  Here,  surely,  the  freedom 
that  is  given  through  Christ,  must  be  testified  to.  It  becomes 
evident  that  this  freedom  stands  beyond  these  differentiations. 
There,  where  spurious  uniformity  in  the  community  desires 
to  obliterate  distinctions,  it  is  said:  The  slave  is  now  a 
freedman  of  the  Lord,  and  the  freeman  is  a slave  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Freedom  and  subjection  in  Christ  take  the  painful 
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edge  from  the  human  antitheses.  Christ-slavery  excludes 
human  slavery.  The  freedom  of  all  has  been  purchased  at 
the  same  costly  price.  Each  one  should  remain  faithful  to 
this  heritage.  The  congregation  need  not,  on  that  account, 
be  divided.  Freedom  in  and  subjection  to  Christ  make  possible 
a unity  in  the  congregation,  in  spite  of  outward  differences. 

In  the  letter  to  the  Galatians,  Paul  defends  Christian  free- 
dom particularly  passionately.  Alien  teachers  wish  to  compel 
the  young  congregation  to  be  subject  to  the  law.  That  puts 
them  [members  of  the  congregation]  in  peril  of  their  lives. 
If  they  surrender  freedom,  they  lose  Christ.  Here  it  can  be 
only  a question  of  either-or.  The  congregation,  tinged  with 
the  law,  is  consequently,  not  only  stern,  somewhat  biased  or 
weak,  too  much  committed  to  particular  rules,  but  is  threat- 
ened by  a deadly  peril.  The  beautiful  breakthrough  to 
freedom  is  annihilated.  It  will  likely  need  to  be  started  again 
from  the  ground  up  if  it  is  to  succeed  at  all.  Gal.  3:3;  4:19. 

At  times,  Paul  must  apparently  wage  a war  on  two  fronts. 

Opposite  the  teachers  of  the  law  there  stand  those  who 
represent  a totally  erroneous  comprehension  of  freedom.  They 
say:  We  will  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  increase  (Rom. 
6:1),  or  “.  . . since  sin  touches  only  the  body,  it  does  not 
harm  the  spirit.”  Again  Paul  must  explain  categorically: 
Either  you  are  free  from  sin  and  serve  righteousness,  or  you 
are  slaves  to  sin  and  are  without  righteousness.  Rom. 
6:18-20. 

‘‘The  law  of  the  spirit  has  made  me  free  from  the  law 
of  sin  and  death.”  There  is  freedom  only  among  those  who 
unmistakably  stand  on  the  side  of  God  and  the  Spirit. 
“Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is  freedom”  (2  Cor. 
3:17).  “Free  from  the  law,  free  from  sin,  free  from  spurious 
human  motives,  free  from  social  distinctions,  free,  made  free 
through  Christ,”  thus  Paul  exults. 

But  now  he  is  clearheaded  enough  not  to  overlook  the 
still-existing  shackles  of  slavery.  And  Paul  has  in  the  depth 
of  his  soul  enough  prophetic  vision  to  recognize  in  the  dis- 
tance that  final  perfect  freedom  for  which  the  whole  crea- 
tion ardently  longs.  Yet  there  rests  on  it  [creation]  the 
slavery  of  transiency.  But  one  final  liberating  act  of  God 
will  bring  about  the  glorious  freedom  of  the  children  of 
God.  Rom.  8:21.  Freedom,  freedom  as  the  New  Testament 
looks  at  it,  still  remains  under  eschatological  anxietv. 

In  the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  the  congregations  are  ad- 
dressed as  free  people  who  shall  not  use  their  freedom  as 
a cloak  for  malice.  As  servants  of  God,  they  give,  in  freedom, 
to  each  his  own.  That  is  plainly  a characteristic  of  their 
freedom:  to  each  his  due.  1 Pet.  2:13-17. 

In  the  epistle  of  James,  too,  freedom  and  obedience  are 
not  differentiated  when  he  [James]  speaks  of  the  law  of 
liberty.  He  who  has  grasped  this  law  in  its  entirety  will  be 
a doer  of  the  Word.  Since  he  will  someday  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  this  law,  he  never  forgets  it.  The  law  of  liberty 
determines  his  obedience.  Jas.  1:25;  2:13.  Let  us  once  again 
clearly  have  in  mind:  The  numerous  declarations  of  the 
New  Testament  about  freedom  and  obedience  are  embedded 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  good  news  of  the  dawning 
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kingdom  of  God.  Truly  blessed  freedom  and  genuine  obe- 
dience are  only  possible  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Liberty  and  Obedience  with  Our  Forefathers 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  I must  forgo  a thorough  examina- 
tion of  our  theme  with  reference  to  the  history  and  literature 
of  our  forefathers.  Such  a work  would  certainly  be  pro- 
ductive. I will  present  only  a few  sidelights. 

When  Luther’s  publications  An  den  christlichen  Adel 
deutscher  Nation  (“To  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German 
Nation”)  and  Von  der  Freiheit  eines  Christenmenschen  (“On 
the  Freedom  of  a Christian”)  had  appeared,  a strong  move- 
ment extended  into  all  German  provinces.  Innumerable 
people  languished  in  political,  social,  ecclesiastical,  and 
spiritual  slavery.  They  gave  ear  to  the  new  call  to  freedom. 
They  accepted  it  with  enthusiasm.  They  set  to  work  to 
shake  off  the  old  ruthless  shackles.  But  the  Peasants’  Revolt 
and  the  fanatical  Baptists  soon  aroused  the  resentment  of  the 
reformer.  This  was  not  what  he  had  intended  freedom  to 
mean.  He  therefore  pledged  himself  to  a strict  limiting  of 
freedom. 

The  Baptists  of  practically  all  hues  represented  the  demand 
for  radical  freedom.  For  some  fanatics,  political  or  chiliastic 
goals  were  at  stake.  But  the  noblest  of  the  Baptist  fore- 
fathers may  be  regarded  as  champions  of  a sound  New 
Testament  comprehension  of  freedom  and  obedience. 

The  formation  of  the  first  Baptist  congregation  in  Zurich 
is  widely  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  existed  a differ- 
ence between  the  reformers  and  the  later  Baptists  in  the 
interpretation  of  obedience.  The  reformers  were,  at  least 
to  begin  with,  basically  in  agreement  with  the  later  Baptists 
that,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  the  “body  of  be- 
lievers” and  not  the  “state  church”  was  the  right  view.  But 
regarding  “obedience”  to  this  view,  they  were  of  opposite 
opinions.  The  Baptists  stood  for  radical  obedience;  the  re- 
formers believed  that  such  radical  obedience  was  impossible 
and  unnecessary;  that  a “well-tempered”  [moderate]  obedi- 
ence would  in  the  end  serve  the  cause  of  Christ  better. 

The  call  to  radical  freedom  and  radical  obedience  moves 
through  the  entire  Baptist  and  Mennonite  history.  Many  be- 
ginnings that  were  ventured  have  a frankly  apostolic  and 
prophetic  character. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  even  today  a blessing  still 
flows  from  the  fact  that  our  forefathers  were  so  radical  in 
their  demand  for  freedom  and  obedience.  How  much  suffer- 
ing they  could  have  saved  themselves,  how  many  internal 
congregational  conflicts  would  not  have  taken  place,  how 
many  Mennonite  migrations  would  have  been  unnecessary  if 
these  people  had  approximated  the  universal  Christian 
standard  in  their  interpretations  of  freedom  and  obedience! 

To  be  sure,  the  radical  concept  of  freedom  and  obedience 
has  put  forth  blossoms  among  Mennonites  that  we  take 
cognizance  of  with  consternation  and  occasionally  almost 
with  humor. 

Often  it  has  deviated  far  from  the  New  Testament  inter- 
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pretation;  for  example,  when  it  was  thought  that  radical 
New  Testament  freedom  means  that  one  might  believe  any- 
thing. In  resistance  to  the  rigid  orthodoxy,  it  is  believed 
that  one  may  explain  the  principal  truths  of  the  Bible  as  not 
binding.  “A  good  Mennonite  may  believe  what  he  wishes; 
the  essential  thing  is  that  he  believe  something.  ’ Such  an 
interpretation  of  freedom  is  supposedly  to  be  found  among 
us. 

One  could  also  point  to  that  spiritualistic  mark  of  congre- 
gational autonomy  which  has  brought  about  that  sometimes 
in  a small  area  several  small  Mennonite  congregations  muddle 
along  according  to  their  own  inclinations  without  pledging 
themselves  to  a common  brotherhood.  They  act  in  truly 
biblical  manner;  namely,  according  to  Judg.  21:25:  "...  every 
man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eves.’ 

Or  a congregation  objects  to  any  interference  with  its  un- 
solvable  internal  difficulties,  with  reference  to  its  autonomy 
and  to  a subjective  perception  of  [ the]  receiving  of  free- 
dom by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Is  there  not  among  us  Mennonites  of  all  complexions  an 
urgent  need  for  the  abuses  of  wrongly  understood  radical 
obedience:  I name  only  the  endeavors  which  urge  believers 
not  only  to  a simple,  decorous  conformity  to  the  culture  of 
the  country,  in  attention  to  the  outward  appearance,  but  to 
obligate  them,  point  blank,  to  Oriental  early  Christian  cloth- 
ing- and  hair-stvles. 

May  I,  in  Summary  and  Conclusion,  Propose  a Few  Ques- 
tions and  Postulates: 

Is  there  not  among  us  Mennonites  of  all  complexions  an 
urgent  need  for  a thoroughgoing  reexamination  of  the  New 
Testament  interpretation  of  freedom  and  obedience? 

Must  we  not  yet  more  sharply  dissociate  ourselves  from 
an  anthropocentric  idealistic  concept  of  freedom,  from  a 
concept  of  obedience  that  has  been  corrupted  by  authori- 
tarian or  [some!  modern  educational  theory? 

Is  our  intense  glorification  of  our  forefathers  not  some- 
times hypocrisy,  particularly  in  Europe  where  every  be- 
ginning of  radical  obedience  in  the  congregations  is  either 
smiled  at  or  throttled? 

Is  the  Holy  Spirit  the  driving  power,  the  motive  of  our 
life  and  actions?  Has  He  complete  control? 

Is  our  obedience  carried  out  in  freedom  and  in  love? 

If  not,  then  we  are  like  the  older  son  in  Luke  15  who, 
perhaps  justly,  can  assert,  “I  never  disobeyed  your  com- 
mand’’ (Lk.  15:29);  at  the  same  time,  walls  and  chasms 
separate  him  from  the  loving  heart  of  the  father. 

In  the  younger  son  of  that  story,  the  uncontrollable  thirst 
for  freedom  expresses  itself;  he  thinks  that  without  any 
obligations  to  his  father,  true  pleasure,  joy,  freedom  would 
for  the  first  time  be  possible.  After  the  poor  hero,  in  un- 
limited freedom,  has  miserably  burned  his  fingers,  he  be- 
comes aware  that  it  would  certainly  be  a thousand  times 
better  to  be  his  father’s  last  day  laborer. 

Since  Adam’s  time  there  moves  through  the  human  race 
the  shamelessly  defiant  demand  for  boundless  freedom,  os- 
tensibly for  the  development  of  all  possibilities.  ‘Father, 
give  me  the  share  of  property  that  falls  to  me.’  Since  the 


Renaissance  and  Enlightenment,  the  progress  of  emancipa- 
tion has  accelerated.  So  one  speaks  today  of  man  come-of- 
age,  of  whom  one  could  no  longer  expect  that  he  would  be- 
lieve in  angels  and  at  the  same  time  use  the  telephone. 

But  when  one  learns  that,  e.g.,  in  Germany  only  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  automobile  drivers  protect  themselves 
with  safety  belts,  while  80  percent  prefer  safety  by  means 
of  a good-luck  charm,  then  one  perhaps  surmises  how  far 
the  apparent  coming-of-age  has  brought  us. 

Is  this  not  the  result  of  an  abused,  wrongly  understood 
freedom?  After  nearly  all  the  fine  property  that  our  Father 
has  left  to  us  is  squandered,  the  pig  troughs  are  no  longer 
far  away.  Our  world  is  destroyed  by  famine,  literally  and 
spiritually,  and  our  Father  has  bread  in  abundance. 

When  will  we  come  to  ourselves,  arise  and  go  to  the 
Father,  confess  our  guilt  to  Him,  and  offer  Him  the  un- 
conditional obedience  of  a slave?  There  awaits  us  the 
glorious  freedom  of  the  sons  of  God.  □ 

Blessings  Come  Down 
in  a Meat  Packing  Plant 

Many  times  we  have  sung  or  have  heard  the  children  sing, 
“The  blessings  will  come  down  as  the  prayers  go  up.  . . 
How  many  times  have  we  experienced  this?  Recently,  in  our 
community,  prayer  groups  have  begun  praying  particularly 
for  revival.  Other  individuals  have  pledged  themselves  to 
pray  daily  at  6:00  p.m.  wherever  they  happen  to  be.  If 
friends  happen  to  call  after  six,  they  hear,  “Sorry,  we  are 
having  prayer  time.  Please  call  back.  ’ 

It  is  thrilling  then  to  hear  of  God’s  dealing  with  individuals. 
Not  long  after  the  one  prayer  group  was  begun,  our  assistant 
Sunday  school  superintendent  shared  the  following  incident: 

“This  week  one  day  as  I was  standing  by  the  chain  line 
along  with  all  the  other  men  cleaning  out  hogs,  cutting  up 
meat  in  the  plant,  I noticed  the  man  working  at  a table  just 
below  me  weeping.  I remembered  that  he  had  made  a 
phone  call  during  the  break.  Had  he  heard  some  bad  news? 
Was  he  sick?  I moved  over  to  him  and  inquired,  concerned 
that  perhaps  he  had  been  hurt.  ‘No,’  was  his  answer.  I’m 
just  happy  in  the  Lord.  The  Lord  is  working  with  me.  As 
we  stood  there  talking  of  the  Lord,  other  men  stopped  to 
listen  and  one  could  sense  in  a real  way  the  presence  of 
the  Lord.  The  man  wanted  to  go  deeper  in  the  Lord — and 
God  was  answering  his  need — in  what  at  first  glance  many 
would  say  were  very  unlikely  surroundings. 

Now  after  several  weeks  the  same  man  has  experienced 
some  encouragement  from  fellow  workers,  but  mostly  ridicule. 
As  one  slanderer  was  bearing  down  upon  him,  the  man  was 
heard  to  say,  “If  you  had  experienced  from  the  Lord  what 
I have,  you  would  be  singing  a different  tune. 

God  sends  His  blessings  down  into  a meat-packing  plant — 
and  will  continue  to  send  them  there — and  to  other  places 
as  His  people  continue  to  pray. — Mark  N.  Lehman,  pastor 
of  Rehoboth  Mennonite  Church,  St.  Anne,  111. 
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When  By  Roy  5 Koch 

Old  Forms  Crack 

What  do  we  do  when  old  forms  become  brittle  and  crack 
like  an  old  leather  harness?  One  can  oil  up  the  old  harness, 
of  course.  But  maybe  it’s  time  to  abandon  the  harness,  and 
the  horse  as  well,  and  secure  some  modern  equipment. 
Should  a church  conference  hang  up  its  old  harness  too  and 
modernize? 

A number  of  years  ago  it  became  evident  that  attendance 
at  conference-sponsored  meetings  in  Ohio  was  becoming  un- 
satisfactory. The  Christian  Workers’  Conference,  especially, 
felt  that  their  annual  meeting  was  not  commanding  the 
respect  and  attendance  of  ministers  as  formerly.  The  mission 
board  echoed  similar  sentiments.  The  ministers,  on  the  other 
hand,  complained  that  the  lay  members  and  mission  workers 
did  not  attend  the  annual  church  conference. 

Postmortems  became  frequent,  and  unhappy  observations 
increased.  Some  felt  that  “all  these  meetings”  were  segment- 
ing the  church.  Others  lamented  that  there  were  “too  many 
meetings”  to  attend. 

First  Steps  in  Merger 

The  annual  session  of  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1965  came 
to  grips  with  this  pressing  problem  by  electing  a committee 
and  charging  them  to  work  out  some  kind  of  merger  between 
the  church  conference  and  the  Christian  Workers’  Conference. 
This  committee  was  composed  of  Roy  S.  Koch  and  Glenn 
Esh,  moderator  and  secretary  of  the  church  conference,  and 
Charles  Gautsche  and  Sturgis  Miller,  who  held  corresponding 
offices  in  the  Christian  Workers’  Conference.  “Let  the  top 
officials  get  their  heads  together”  was  the  sentiment. 

The  committee  took  a long  look  at  the  General  Conference 
study  on  church  organization,  then  worked  at  its  own 
assignment.  Gingerly  they  also  sent  out  tentative  feelers  to 
the  Ohio  Mission  Board. 

The  first  draft  of  a revised  organization  looked  foolproof, 
the  last  word.  But  like  most  first  drafts  it  proved  to  be  the 
first  word  rather  than  the  last. 

The  first  report  was  accepted  by  conference  with  restrained 
enthusiasm,  but  would  the  committee  please  continue  the 
study?  A new  committee  included  Paul  R.  Yoder,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Ohio  Mission  Board.  His  appointment  pro- 
vided a “hot  line”  to  the  mission  board  executive.  Good.  New 
ideas  were  entertained,  and  bolder  questions  were  asked. 
How  about  throwing  away  the  old  harness  (previous  or- 
ganizations) and  boldly  restructuring  the  whole  conference  in 
a brand-new  organization?  Should  we  also  have  a full-time 
executive  secretary?  Why  not?  General  Conference  does. 

In  spite  of  considerable  cackle,  only  a few  medium-sized 
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eggs  were  laid.  This  year  it  was  recommended  that  the  con- 
ference committees  be  called  commissions,  that  the  Christian 
Workers’  and  church  conference  reports  be  combined  in  one 
report,  that  the  conference  sessions  be  held  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  and  that  delegate  representation  be  combined. 

The  response  of  the  delegates  in  1967  was  polite  if  not 
overwhelming.  Interest  perked  up  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  mission  board  was  cautiously  interested.  Good.  But 
back  to  the  drawing  board.  More  refinement  was  necessary. 

The  Final  Effort 

The  year  1967-68  saw  the  most  dramatic  grappling  with 
the  merger  idea.  In  a big  first  meeting  at  the  Kidron  Menno- 
nite Church  on  Sept.  8,  1967,  the  following  executive  com- 
mittees were  present:  church  conference,  Christian  Workers’ 
Conference,  and  mission  board,  plus  the  entire  merger  com- 
mittee and  the  constitution  revision  committee.  In  addition, 
Howard  Zehr,  General  Conference  executive  secretary,  and 
Howard  Kauffman,  study  coordinator  for  the  Study  Com- 
mission on  Church  Organization,  were  also  present  to  “give 
and  receive  counsel.” 

At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  drop  the  merger  idea 
and  boldly  change  the  name  of  the  committee  to  “The 
Ohio  Conference  Reorganization  Committee.”  There  went 
the  old  harness,  the  horse  too.  Someone  at  the  big  meeting 
observed  that  we  really  had  the  “urge  to  merge.”  The 
conference  now  had  a brand-new  flying  machine  committee. 

The  committee  was  enlarged  to  include  representation 
from  all  the  above-named  committees  with  the  privilege  of 
co-opting  any  personnel  advisable.  The  rationale  was  that 
the  committee  needs  to  look  at  the  total  needs  of  conference 
as  objectively  as  possible  and  then  develop  structure  rather 
than  try  to  pull  together  existing  structures.  Roy  S.  Koch 
was  designated  chairman  and  David  Eshleman,  secretary. 

This  expanded  committee  appointed  ten  brethren  to  work 
in  teams  of  two  each  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  each 
commission  and  prepare  papers  for  a later  meeting.  The 
revised  commissions  studied  were  Evangelism,  Leadership, 
Nurture,  Peace  and  Service,  and  Resources.  Two  meetings 
later,  after  careful  study  of  the  papers,  much  prayer,  and 
conscientious  labor  by  the  entire  committee,  the  form  was 
drawn  up  that  all  the  conference  delegates  considered  a 
smooth  job  indeed.  Only  the  meticulous  could  see  a few 
small  wrinkles. 

All  the  activities  of  the  Ohio  church  conference,  the 
Christian  Workers’  Conference,  and  the  mission  board  are 
now  included  in  one  organization.  The  conference  council 
is  the  policy-making  body  and  the  appointive  body  for  nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  commissions  except  the  chairmen  who 
are  elected  by  the  delegate  body.  Most  of  the  work  of  the 
conference  is  to  be  done  by  the  commissions. 

A conference  minister  is  to  be  appointed  to  give  full  time 
to  the  program  of  renewal,  coordination,  and  general  pro- 
motion. The  conference  budget  is  increased  by  one  dollar 
per  member  per  year.  A nominating  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  get  the  new  organization  airborne.  The  pilot 
is  to  take  charge  at  the  next  conference  meeting  in  May 
1969.  □ 
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For  Discussion 


Implications  of  Social  Sin 

By  Amos  W.  Weaver 


To  a question  related  to  marriage  Jesus  quoted  from  the 
Old  Testament,  saying,  “He  which  made  them  at  the  be- 
ginning made  them  male  and  female,  and  said.  For  this 
cause  shall  a man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
to  his  wife:  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  Wherefore 
they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh.  What  therefore  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder.” 

This  basic  principle  of  two  being  one  flesh,  you  see,  is 
based  on  God’s  creative  act,  not  on  some  mystical  function 
of  the  marriage  ceremony.  Biologically  the  male  and  fe- 
male each  contribute  one  half  of  a child’s  hereditary  po- 
tential and  being.  Together,  in  physical  union,  they  make 
one  whole.  Thus  combined  they  form  one  complete  human 
unit.  They  are  biologically  one  flesh.  The  Scriptures  clearly 
teach  throughout  that  God’s  imperative  for  men  and  women 
is  that  once  such  a physical  unit  has  been  established  be- 
tween a man  and  a woman,  these  particular  two  shall  re- 
main for  each  other  for  life. 

God  has  so  designed  it  for  man’s  highest  good,  his  deepest 
joys  in  family  life,  the  purity  of  the  race,  and  for  the 
spiritual  nurture  of  each  generation.  Since  the  one  flesh 
concept  is  rooted  in  God’s  creative  act,  and  not  in  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  except  insofar  as  it  symbolizes  the  union, 
gives  it  legal  status,  social  sanction,  and  respect,  the  mar- 
riage state  is  valid  and  binding  on  all,  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  alike,  whether  the  marriage  was  Catholic,  Prot- 
estant, Jewish,  civil,  or  even  heathen.  It  may  not  be  broken 
without  violating  God’s  law  for  all  men  and  breaking  a 
sacred  bond. 

Fornication  and  adultery,  so  common  today  in  our  sinful 
society,  make  a mock  of  God’s  basic  laws  and  gracious  pro- 
vision for  man’s  happiness  and  well-being,  and  are  a root 
cause  for  much  of  the  misery  and  suffering  in  our  world. 

The  Bible  says  that  “he  which  is  joined  to  an  harlot  is 
one  body,  for  two,  saith  he,  shall  be  one  flesh.”  This  further 
emphasizes  that  a physical  union  makes  two,  a man  and  a 
woman,  one  flesh  in  God’s  creative  provision  under  all 
circumstances.  Every  physical  union  outside  the  God-ordained 
marriage  bond  is  a horrible  outrage  and  sin  against  God  and 
His  love  for  us.  It  is  confusion  and  brings  God’s  righteous 
judgment  upon  it. 

To  maintain  His  marriage  laws  and  their  consequent 
blessing,  happiness,  and  well-being  for  His  chosen  people, 
Israel,  God  provided  in  His  laws  for  them:  Sexual  sin  com- 
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mitted  by  two  single  persons  makes  them  one  flesh,  and 
that  oneness  must  be  honored  by  their  marriage  and  kept 
unbroken  for  life,  whether  conception  has  taken  place  or 
not.  Deut.  22:28,  29.  Sexual  sin  where  one  (or  both)  is 
married  to  another  (the  sin  of  fornication  has  been  com- 
pounded by  the  added  sin  of  adultery,  i.e.,  unfaithfulness 
to  the  marriage  state)  shall  be  punished  by  death.  Lev. 
20:10,  “.  . . surely  be  put  to  death.”  This  is  exactly  the 
same  penalty  as  for  murder,  a horrible  crime  for  which  no 
adequate  restitution  can  be  made.  A broken  home,  a 
broken  marriage,  is  an  awful  calamity.  Sexual  sin  is  properly 
called  fornication  when  committed  by  either  single  or  married 
persons.  But  when  committed  by  married  persons  it  is  two 
sins  at  once.  What  this  sin  does  to  marriage  is  so  extremely 
grievous,  and  so  destructive  of  man’s  well-being,  that  it  is 
nearly  always  called  by  the  term  “adultery,”  the  sin 
primarily  against  marriage,  the  more  heinous  of  the  two. 
The  term  “adultery”  is  a derivative  of  the  Latin  word 
adulterate,  meaning  to  corrupt,  debase,  as  adulterating 
something  by  introducing  a foreign  element  into  it.  The 
German  translation  of  the  Bible  which  our  fathers  used  does 
not  use  this  Latinized  term  “adultery”;  it  simply  calls 
adultery  marriage  breaking,  an  adulterer  and  adulteress  a 
marriage  breaker  and  marriage  breakeress. 

Although  not  everyone  would  agree  with  him,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  Charles  Erdman,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  New  Testament,  says  there  are  only  two  things  that 
can  break  or  dissolve  a marriage.  The  one  is  death;  the 
other  is  unfaithfulness.  He  says  a legal  divorce  cannot 
dissolve  a marriage.  In  God’s  Book  they  are  still  one.  Only 
sexual  sin,  or  divorce  and  remarriage,  which  are  adultery, 
can  do  it. 

In  God’s  Book  the  adulterer  is  as  worthy  of  the  electric 
chair  as  any  murderer.  Under  God’s  law  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, murder  and  adultery  were  considered  equally  worthy 
of  death.  In  the  New  Testament,  adultery  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered just  as  lethal,  or  deadly,  as  death  in  its  effect  on 
the  sacred  institution  of  marriage.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence 
that  right  after  Christ  warned  against  putting  asunder  what 
God  has  joined  together  He  warned  against  the  terrible  sin 
of  adultery,  which  does  what  God  says  no  man  should  do. 

In  these  days  of  blurred  morals,  when  immorality  is  called 
new  morality,  Christians  greatly  need  a clear  vision  and  full 
understanding  of  God’s  Word  about,  and  His  certain  judg- 
ment of,  this  scarlet  sin  in  human  relations.  The  sins  of 
fornication,  adultery,  divorce  and  remarriage  are  far  more 
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deadly  and  devastating  than  most  people  think;  more  deadly 
than  most  Christians  think  they  are;  more  deadly  than  most 
Mennonites  think  they  are.  I am  eager  that  you  should  know 
how  deadly  they  are.  In  the  state  of  California,  a recent 
survey  indicated,  there  is  one  divorce  for  every  two  mar- 
riages. This  is  an  all-time  low  point  in  American  morals. 

I believe  America  is  as  corrupt  and  morally  debased  as 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ever  were  and  just  as  ripe  for 
judgment.  Our  city  ghettos  and  slums  (white  and  black)  are 
not  so  much  lacking  in  dollars  (liquor  sales  in  these  slums 
run  into  the  millions  of  dollars)  as  they  are  lacking  in 
morals.  Violence,  riots,  looting,  burning,  and  destruction  are 
just  the  beginning  of  America’s  harvest  of  her  great  wicked- 
ness, in  high  and  low  places.  Unless  there  are  still  enough 
righteous  among  us  to  restrain  God’s  hand  of  judgment,  it 
may  well  be  He  will  permit  our  enemies  to  burn  and 
demolish  our  fair  land  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  Kalamazoo  to  New  Orleans.  And  unless  we  remain 
free  of  her  sins,  and  repent  wherein  we  have  been  guilty, 
we  will  surely  perish  with  her. 

“Be  not  deceived;  God  is  not  mocked:  for  whatsoever  a 
man,  (or  nation)  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.’’  If  we  do 
not  take  heed  now,  the  time  will  come  when  we  will.  It 
may  then  be  too  late.  □ 

Open  Letter  to  Those 
Concerned  for  Mission 

By  Robert  Mullet  and  Kenneth  Miller 

We,  the  Young  People’s  Class  and  teachers,  of  Milan 
Center,  New  Haven,  Ind.,  congregation,  wish  to  relate  a 
concern  to  you  as  a result  of  our  study  and  discussion  of 
the  May  26  Sunday  school  lesson  on  the  “Christian’s 
Responsibility”  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  world.  These 
needs  were  shown  to  be  present  in  many  areas,  such  as 
evangelism  (missions),  the  poor,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  problems  of  racial  prejudices,  the  social  and  moral 
problems  of  our  day.  We  appreciate  the  programs  of  the 
church  in  meeting  these  many  faceted  problems  but  feel 
that  the  programs  could  be  strengthened  and  enlarged  and 
made  more  meaningful  to  the  young  people  and  the  church 
in  the  following  ways: 

First:  Have  all  young  people  (boys  and  girls)  serve  a 
minimum  of  two  years  in  a church-sponsored  program,  mak- 
ing this  a mandatory  requirement. 

Second:  Eliminate  the  I-W  program  as  it  now  exists  for 
our  own  young  people. 

Third:  Let  the  young  person  choose  at  which  time  in 
his  life  he  prefers  to  serve,  such  as,  after  high  school, 
college,  or  graduate  school.  In  this  way  many  different  skills 
and  talents  would  be  made  available;  mechanics,  skilled 
craftsmen,  teachers,  social  workers,  professional  personnel, 
such  as  doctors,  nurses,  etc. 

Fourth:  All  personnel  would  serve  on  a VS  basis  and 


the  total  program  would  be  underwritten  by  the  church  in 
much  the  same  way  as  CPS  was  during  World  War  II. 

We  feel  that  this  type  of  program  would  be  more 
meaningful  to  the  persons  serving,  resulting  in  a more 
mature  spiritual  growth,  and  that  the  church  at  home 
would  be  strengthened  by  being  more  intimately  involved 
because  their  sons  and  daughters  would  be  involved.  And 
this  would  result  in  meeting  the  many  needs  of  our  time 
in  a more  meaningful  way  than  our  present  programs  are 
able  to  meet  them.  □ 


Pick  Up  the  Pieces  and  Love 

By  Kay  Kennell  Sears 

The  playthings  of  man 
Lie  scattered  on  the  hillside, 

Like  toys,  broken  and  abused. 

The  beauty  of  spring 

Is  soiled  by  man’s  greed  and  sin, 

Like  the  rust,  it  has  eaten  and  destroyed. 

The  cities  of  man 
Go  up  in  smoke. 

Like  a sickness  and  a plague. 

The  wounds  of  man  to  man 
Bleed  and  spread. 

Like  the  fires,  to  house  and  store. 

The  heart  of  man 

Is  black,  blacker  than  black. 

Like  death  and  decay. 

The  soul  of  man 
Lies  naked  in  its  guilt, 

Like  the  prostitute  and  assassin. 

The  City  of  God 

Lies  just  beyond  our  sight, 

Like  star  dust  glistening  and  bright. 

The  call  comes  to  all, 

Follow  His  way! 

Like  a shepherd.  He  leads  and  chastens. 

O people  of  God! 

Fall  at  His  feet. 

For  He  is  our  Master  and  King. 

The  needs  of  mankind 
Lie  scattered  before  us. 

Let’s  pick  up  the  pieces  and  love. 
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Must  Conscience 
Always 
Be  Obeyed? 

By  Jacob  Z.  Rittenhouse 

To  answer  the  question,  Must  conscience  always  be 
obeyed?  we  must  have  a clear  understanding  of  how  con- 
science functions.  Conscience  is  a human  equipment  which, 
through  divine  origin,  became  a part  of  us  at  birth.  Like 
every  other  member  of  our  bodies,  conscience  needs  to  be 
developed.  If  our  parents  would  have  tied  our  arms  to  the 
sides  of  our  bodies  when  we  were  born,  they  would  be 
paralyzed,  undeveloped,  and  useless. 

To  develop,  and  be  of  any  value  to  us  at  all,  the  muscles 
of  our  arms  had  to  be  exercised  and  put  to  rigorous  use; 
they  had  to  receive  the  proper  nourishment  from  the  food 
we  ate;  they  had  to  be  warmed  and  fed  by  the  flow  of 
wholesome  blood,  pumped  by  the  heart  through  arteries, 
veins,  and  capillaries,  then  back  to  the  heart  for  purification 
and  revitalization. 

The  Growth  of  Conscience 

The  development  of  conscience  is,  as  all  life,  subject  to 
the  law  of  growth.  This  development  may  be  either  toward 
good  or  toward  evil.  If  abundantly  nourished  by  good,  con- 
science is  bound  to  develop  and  function  adequately  in  the 
realm  of  good.  The  Bible  assures  us  that  God  is  good;  it 
says,  “There  is  none  good  but  God.”  In  order  for  our  con- 
sciences to  develop  as  they  should,  over  the  pattern  of  good 
and  in  the  likeness  of  God,  we  must  feed  on  the  Word  of 
God.  We  must  saturate  our  hearts  and  minds  with  the 
eternal,  life-giving  counsels  of  Him  who  is  truth  and 
righteousness. 

Conscience  does  not  begin  to  develop  because  we  want  it 
to;  it  does  not  speak  because  we  say,  “Speak.”  It  frequently 
raises  its  voice  in  opposition  both  to  our  will  and  to  our 
thoughts.  The  opposite  is  also  true:  we  cannot  avoid  having 
conscience  begin  its  work  within  us.  But  in  what  way  this 
activity  is  to  continue  depends  upon  our  will. 
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This  means  that  you  and  I can,  and  actually  do,  determine 
the  direction  of  its  development.  Either  we  allow  conscience 
to  develop  in  the  direction  of  truth  and  righteousness  or 
we  hinder  it.  The  attitude  our  will  takes  toward  the  voice 
of  conscience  is  the  determining  factor  in  connection  with  its 
development  and  work.  If  our  will  yields  to  the  demands  of 
conscience,  it  will  develop. 

But  if  our  will  does  not  submit  to  the  judgment  of  our 
conscience,  our  conscience  will  be  weakened.  Such  dis- 
obedience reacts  upon  our  conscience  in  a frightening  way. 
It  has  a deadening  effect  upon  conscience,  causing  it  to 
gradually  lose  its  ability  to  give  direction  and  to  issue 
explicit  demands. 

On  the  other  hand,  conscience  speaks  with  most  con- 
vincing authority  when  habitually  obeyed.  But  here  again 
let  me  remind  you  that  even  though  conscience  reacts  faith- 
fully to  the  standard  of  moral  conduct  to  which  it  witnesses, 
it  is  not  an  infallible  guide  because  the  standard  it  witnesses 
to  may  be  imperfect  or  entirely  wrong.  If  the  standard 
accepted  is  a wrong  one,  conscience  will  allow,  without  pro- 
test, even  such  cruel  abuses  as  the  horrors  of  the  Nazi 
regime;  and  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  which  were  done 
in  the  name  of  Christ. 

Even  though  conscience  speaks  with  most  convincing 
authority,  if  the  standard  by  which  it  measures  man’s  con- 
duct is  wrong,  its  verdicts  are  bound  to  be  wrong.  Under 
such  conditions  its  advice  is  sure  to  be  faulty,  and  its  dictates 
unsafe  to  follow.  Indeed,  there  are  times  when  conscience 
is  nothing  more  than  the  voice  of  the  devil. 

There  are  also  times  when  conscience  may  be  nothing 
more  than  national  enthusiasm,  a zealous  community  spirit, 
an  ardent  desire  for  public  acceptance,  a feverish  drive  of 
self-will,  the  self-confidence  of  human  understanding,  or 
the  constraining  traditions  of  men.  But  these  are  all  wrong 
standards  and,  therefore,  unsafe  guides  for  us  to  follow.  I 
think  you  can  see  by  now  that  conscience  if  improperly  en- 
lightened and  obeyed  would  end  in  self-destruction  and 
everlasting  contempt. 

Must  Be  Obeyed 

But  the  function  of  conscience  is  of  such  a nature  that  it 
cannot  be  kept  alive  if  it  is  disobeyed.  For  if  conscience  is 
habitually  disobeyed,  it  will  degenerate  and  finally  be 
hushed  into  silence.  When  first  disobeyed,  the  voice  of  con- 
science will  become  weaker;  after  this  it  will  become  defiled, 
then  evil,  and  finally  it  will  cease  to  protest  against  sin 
entirely.  When  it  reaches  this  point,  the  Bible  speaks  of 
conscience  as  being  “seared,”  or  branded  with  a red-hot 
iron.  A burned-out  conscience  is  beyond  all  doubt  a useless 
instrument. 

The  New  Testament  teaches  us  that  the  will  of  God  for 
our  lives  is  to  be  holy  and  blameless  before  God.  All  kinds 
of  trickery,  deceit,  false  pretense,  as  well  as  downright  false- 
hood and  overt  sins  of  every  description,  must  be  overcome. 
We  are  to  walk  before  God  in  an  atmosphere  of  transparent 
truth.  Our  lives  are  as  an  open  book  before  God  who 
searches  our  hearts  and  ponders  our  ways. 

Just  how  do  you  think  we,  who  live  in  lustful  bodies,  a 
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sinful  world,  amidst  sinful  people,  can  please  God  and  walk 
blamelessly  before  Him?  Well,  God  has  provided  the  where- 
withal. He  has  graciously  provided  THE  BOOK  and  a con- 
science. The  Book  is  the  Bible,  our  only  source  of  truth;  and 
our  only  safe  guide  to  follow.  I assume  you  have  a Bible!  I 
know  you  have  a conscience! 

With  a knowledge  of  the  functions  of  conscience  and  the 
will  of  God  for  our  lives,  it  is  imperative  and  of  utmost  im- 
portance that  we  submit  ourselves  to  the  enlightenment  of 
God’s  faultless,  trustworthy  Word.  Only  after  conscience  has 
been  thoroughly  enlightened  by  the  Word  of  God  can  its 
judgment  be  reliable.  Then,  and  only  then,  can  it  insist  on 
right-doing,  and  condemn  wrongdoing  consistently  and 
perpetually.  Then,  and  only  then,  can  it  produce  beneficial 
remorse  when  disobeyed,  and  impart  divine  peace  when 
obeyed.  In  order  to  remain  reliable,  conscience  must  be 
obeyed.  □ 

We  Must  Stop 
Playing  Church 

By  Carolyn  E.  Yoder 

Last  Sunday  I stood  along  with  the  other  members  of  my 
congregation  and  intoned  the  dedication  ritual  for  the  edu- 
cational wing  and  addition  to  the  sanctuary  that  had  just 
been  completed. 

“We  are  assembled  here  today,”  we  repeated,  “to  dedi- 
cate these  facilities  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit.” 

“For  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,”  read  the  pastor, 
“for  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  of  grace,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  teaching  and  praying  ministry,” 

“We  dedicate  this  building,”  chanted  the  congregation. 

“For  the  equipping  of  saints  for  ministering,”  continued 
the  pastor,  “for  the  sounding  of  the  call  to  service,  for  the 
sending  forth  of  laborers  into  the  harvest,” 

“We  dedicate  this  building,”  returned  the  congregation. 

We  all  chimed  in  for  the  climax:  “We,  the  people  of  this 
church  along  with  our  friends  assembled,  do  dedicate  this 
building,  with  ourselves  anew,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther, God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  name  of 
Jesus,  until  He  comes,  Amen.” 

A holy  hush  followed.  The  sun  streaming  in  through  the 
windows  made  little  rectangles  on  the  spanking-new  carpet- 
ing. In  the  front  of  the  sanctuary,  sixty  dollars’  worth  of 
palms  sat  like  elegant  ladies  at  a ball. 

A hint  of  disgust  and  dissatisfaction  surged  through  me  as 
we  sat  down.  My  church  is  located  in  a community  where 
much  can  be  done.  Over  one  hundred  children  who  do  not 
attend  Sunday  school  live  within  a short  radius  of  the 
church.  And  these  children  have  parents  who  do  not  attend 
church  either.  But  these  children  and  their  parents,  were 
they  the  reason  for  the  addition  to  our  church?  Were  they 


the  ones  whose  attendance  swelled  the  rolls  and  burst  the 
seams  of  our  Sunday  school  rooms?  No.  The  growth  in  my 
church  over  the  past  few  years  is  due  mainly  to  the  Menno- 
nite  families  who  moved  into  the  area  and  children  of  the 
Mennonite  families  already  there. 

My  mind  drifted  back  to  the  class  of  fourth-graders  I’d 
taught  in  summer  Bible  school.  Of  my  twelve  pupils,  two 
went  to  Sunday  school.  What  had  I done  about  it?  Oh,  I’d 
given  them  a lame  invitation  to  come  to  our  Sunday  school, 
but  that  was  the  extent  of  it.  Suddenly  I was  angry  at  my- 
self for  being  so  unconcerned,  angry  at  my  congregation, 
angry  at  the  Mennonite  Church  in  general  for  the  next-to- 
nothing  we  are  doing  about  the  unsaved  at  our  doorsteps. 

As  a teenager,  I think  it  is  time  we  stop  playing  church. 
It  is  time  we  become  genuinely  concerned  about  the  lost. 
All  over  the  United  States,  Christian  churches  are  patting 
themselves  on  the  back  for  supporting  a missionary  in  “dark” 
Africa  or  easing  their  conscience  by  shipping  Christmas 
bundles  to  the  “poor  naked  savages”  in  other  lands,  while 
all  around  people  are  dying  without  Christ. 

Somehow  the  spark  must  be  kindled.  We  must  catch  the 
vision  that  we  are  missionaries  right  where  we  are.  We 
must  stop  using  the  excuse  that  we  are  too  busy,  too  un- 
talented,  too  uneducated  to  do  anything  for  God.  Somehow 
we  must  become  uncomfortable  in  our  easy  chairs  and  split- 
level  mansions  and  dare  to  get  our  hands  dirty  for  Christ. 

My  church  has  enough  committees,  departments,  and  ac- 
tivities to  run  an  army.  There’s  prayer  meeting,  MYF,  Big 
Sisters’  Fellowship,  cradle  roll  department,  sewing  circle, 
chorus.  Women’s  Prayer  Fellowship,  and  I could  go  on. 
These  activities  are  good,  but  they  are  not  enough,  and  in 
our  desperate  attempt  to  support  these  many  functions,  we 
are  neglecting  our  very  purpose  for  existing. 

Our  dedication  ritual  sounded  great.  We  are  here  to  pro- 
claim, to  promote,  to  equip.  Or  so  we  said.  But  sometimes 
I wonder  what  we  are  proclaiming,  what  we  are  promoting, 
not  by  our  pious  words,  but  by  our  deeds  and  actions. 

Just  lately  one  of  the  ladies’  organizations  had  a 
hoagie  sale  to  raise  money  for  the  new  drapes.  The  women 
threw  themselves  into  the  project  with  enthusiasm  and  the 
sale  was  a great  success.  Would  to  God  we  would  show  the 
same  spirit  in  our  greatest  task! 

My  church  is  not  the  only  one  at  fault.  No,  I feel  rather 
that  it  is  symbolic  of  hundreds  of  other  Mennonite  churches 
throughout  our  land.  I propose  yet  another  department  for 
my  church  to  add.  It  is  a visitation  and  personal  witnessing 
group  that  meets  at  least  once  a week.  We  must  stop  just 
playing  church.  □ 

o o o 

Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  the  following  epitaph  for  his  own 
tombstone:  “The  body  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  printer,  like  the 
cover  of  an  old  book,  its  contents  torn  out  and  stripped  of 
its  lettering  and  gilding,  lies  here,  food  for  worms.  Yet  the 
work  itself  shall  not  be  lost,  for  it  will,  as  he  believed,  ap- 
pear once  more  in  a new  and  more  beautiful  edition,  cor- 
rected and  amended  by  the  Author.” 
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Helps  from  Hebrews-Part  10 


Rx  for  the  Community  of  Faith 

By  Ernest  D.  Martin 


Samuel  Shoemaker  said  putting  a new  convert  in  some 
churches  is  like  putting  a chick  under  the  wings  of  a 
dead  hen.  Many  a new  believer  has  been  dampened  and 
throttled  into  disillusionment  upon  discovering  how  little 
difference  there  is  between  the  ways  of  prominent  “Chris- 
tians” and  the  ways  of  the  people  of  the  world.  Perhaps 
you  might  ask  yourself  if  you  are  a contributing  part  of 
a congregation  into  which  it  is  safe  to  place  a new  Chris- 
tian. 

Vital  communities  of  faith  that  can  be  trusted  with  the 
spiritual  care  of  others  don’t  just  happen.  The  several 
paragraphs  under  consideration  in  Hebrews  12  may  be 
directed  mostly  to  individual  Christians,  but  I would  like 
to  emphasize  what  is  in  them  as  a help  to  strengthen 
the  community  of  faith. 

Fatherly  Discipline 

The  writer  assumes  that  discipline  is  normal  in  Chris- 
tian experience.  On  the  one  hand  we  need  it,  and  on  the 
other,  God’s  love  for  us  requires  it.  God’s  disciplines  can 
be  looked  at  in  a number  of  ways.  How  do  you  look  at 
them?  Some  try  to  grin  and  bear  with  a forced  resigna- 
tion. That  kind  of  acceptance  has  defeat  and  failure  built 
into  it.  Others  say.  Let’s  get  it  over  with  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  like  to  get  painful  experiences  over  with 
quickly.  When  a patient  complained  to  his  dentist  that  the 
charge  for  extraction  was  pretty  high  for  no  longer  than  it 
took,  the  dentist  said,  “Did  you  want  me  to  take  it  out 
more  slowly?”  But  it  is  not  fair  to  equate  God’s  disciplines 
with  pulling  teeth. 

Still  others  respond  to  God’s  disciplines  by  feeling  sorry 
for  themselves.  Self-pity  may  well  lead  to  collapse  rather 
than  correction.  It  is  common  to  see  God's  disciplines  as 
punishment — punishment  that  is  often  resented.  If  the 
disciplining  comes  to  someone  else,  we  are  inclined  to 
be  judgmental. 

Just  about  everybody  can  blush  by  recalling  the  hurt  of 
slapped  fingers,  when  God  said  “No.”  Discipline  may  in- 
volve some  spanking,  but  basically  and  more  positively 
discipline  is  training  with  a view  to  development.  It  takes 
a measure  of  faith  to  see  the  hard  things  as  disciplines 
of  a loving  Father.  But  to  see  something  of  God’s  greater 
purposes  makes  a world  of  difference  when  we  ourselves 
are  getting  the  rough  places  chipped  off,  and  when  we  see 
the  disciplining  hand  of  God  on  a brother  s life. 

A mother  was  suffering  a great  deal  in  the  last  moments 
of  her  life.  Her  daughter  found  it  hard  to  witness.  As 
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she  bent  over  her  mother,  tears  dropping  from  her  face,  her 
mother  opened  her  eyes,  and  with  a faint  smile  said, 
“There’s  just  a little  more  chiseling,  dear.” 

The  passage  turns  from  a healthy  view  of  discipline 
to  six  ingredients  of  the  prescription  that  can  bring  about 
a supportive  congregational  life. 

Three  Do's 

(1)  Be  helpful.  Because  some  in  the  brotherhood  mis- 

understand the  disciplines  of  God  and  become  discouraged, 
the  more  mature  persons  need  to  help  by  lifting  up 

drooping  hands  and  strengthening  weak  knees.  We 
need  to  keep  the  paths  for  our  brother  as  free  from 

stumbling  blocks  as  we  can.  This  means  to  help  rather 
than  to  hinder  the  lame.  It  means  keeping  our  roller 

skates  off  the  stairways  of  others’  experience.  Those  who 
themselves  have  submitted  to  the  disciplines  of  God  are 
the  best  able  to  help  others  and  encourage  them. 

(2)  Pursue  peace.  The  language  implies  going  after  it, 

chasing  it  as  a dog  chases  a rabbit.  One  way  to  keep 
out  of  a fight  is  to  say,  “I’ll  never  darken  that  man’s 
door  again.”  But  the  Christian  calling  is  to  be  a rec- 

onciler among  men. 

(3)  Pursue  holiness.  There  is  an  echo  here  of  “Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  they  shall  see  God.”  Holiness 
is  not  an  optional  quality  with  God.  Sanctification  is  more 
than  an  extra  experience;  it  is  a quality  of  life  characterized 
by  consecration,  separation,  and  purity.  The  church  could 
be  different  if  the  members  were  singing  from  the  depth 
of  their  being,  “Lord,  make  me  more  holy.” 

Three  Don'ts 

(1)  No  forfeit  or  default.  When  a caravan  travels  the 
desert,  a periodic  check  is  made  to  see  that  no  one  failed 
to  keep  up.  There  is  always  the  possibility  that  someone 
may  fail  to  keep  up  with  the  grace  of  God.  It  is  a mark 
of  the  genuine  community  of  faith  to  guard  carefully 
against  some  member  forfeiting  his  privileges  in  Christ. 
It  is  Christlike  to  care  for  the  stragglers. 

(2)  No  bitterness.  As  used  in  Deuteronomy  29,  a “root 
of  bitterness”  describes  the  presence  of  idolatrous  practices 
within  the  group.  When  dissatisfactions  and  bitterness 
sprout  up  in  the  group,  they  act  like  bad  weeds  that  can 
soon  take  over  the  whole  garden.  See  to  it  that  it  doesn  t 
happen,  Hebrews  says.  Our  duty  goes  beyond  self-exam- 
ination to  include  also  responsibility  for  our  brothers 
welfare. 

(3)  No  desecration.  Misuse  of  otherwise  holy  capacities 
is  nothing  less  than  desecration.  That  is  true  whether  it  is 
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a misuse  of  one’s  own  person  or  a misuse  of  the  person 
of  others.  There  is  more  involved  here  than  fornica- 
tion and  immorality  as  such.  Secularization  is  a profan- 
ing of  right  values.  Esau  showed  a general  disrespect  and 
contempt  for  what  God  counted  important. 

The  danger  is  to  put  things  ahead  of  persons,  our- 
selves ahead  of  others,  the  present  ahead  of  the  future, 
and  ourselves  ahead  of  God.  Esau’s  experience  gives  us 
solemn  warning  that  even  little  choices  have  profound 
consequences.  Desecration  of  God’s  values  sends  us  down 


a dangerous  road.  Such  attitudes  and  actions  are  partic- 
ularly damaging  if  exercised  in  a group  that  is  supposed 
to  provide  support  and  help  to  new  Christians. 

These  then  are  the  positive  and  negative  guidelines 
for  being  the  community  of  faith  in  which  we  can  support 
each  other  in  accepting  the  disciplines  of  a loving  Father 
and  in  growing  toward  maturity  through  them.  May  the 
passage  be  a help  to  you  in  your  community  of  faith  and 
mutual  encouragement. 

(To  be  read  with  Heb.  12:5-17)  D 


From  My  Scrapbook 


A Morning  Meditation  . . . 

By  Allen  Bixler 

Good  morning.  Lord  . . . 

Here  I stand  upon  the  lawn 
At  the  break  of  early  dawn; 

May  my  heart  with  praise  awake. 

Glad,  once  more,  Thy  hand  to  take. 

May  our  walk  together  be 
One  of  joy,  tranquillity. 

Let  Love’s  fire  with  fervor  burn, 

Do  unto  others  some  good  turn. 

Then  at  eve  when  shadows  fall. 

May  Thy  peace  enfold  us  all.  Amen. 

Are  You  Mature? 

1.  If  you  can  listen  to  someone  criticize  you,  and  re- 
ceive instruction  from  it  without  hard  feelings — this  is 
maturity. 

2.  If  you  can  see  a work  which  you  have  begun  taken 
from  you  and  given  to  another  without  feeling  bitterness 
— this  is  maturity. 

3.  If  you  can  see  others  chosen  for  a job  which  you 
yourself  are  better  qualified  to  do,  without  feeling  hurt — 
this  is  maturity. 

4.  If  you  can  see  a person  do  an  act  which  is  against 
Christian  standards  and  feel  no  self-righteousness — this 
is  maturity. 

5.  If  you  can  hear  a man  argue  a point  of  view  which 
is  contrary  to  yours  and  accept  his  right  to  his  own 
opinion  without  a feeling  of  hostility — this  is  maturity. 

6.  If  you  can  have  an  inward  peace  from  God  in  an 
age  of  frustration — this  is  maturity. 

7.  If  you  can  see  someone  you  know  deliberately  snub 
you,  and  still  make  allowances  for  his  actions — this  is 
maturity. 

8.  If  you  can  crawl  out  of  bed  at  an  early  hour  to  pray 


when  you  would  rather  sleep,  because  you  realize  that 
here  lies  power  with  God — this  is  maturity. — Selected. 

o o o 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  some  time  ago  made  this  comment: 
“Perhaps  the  most  vivid  way  to  depict  the  level  of  giving 
to  churches  is  to  imagine  that  every  member  in  the  United 
States  was  suddenly  bereft  of  all  income  and  assets,  and 
put  on  public  relief.  Now  suppose  that  each  church  member 
— subsisting  on  the  average  welfare  payment — began  to  give 
a tithe  of  this  meager  sum.  The  income  of  America’s 
churches,  under  those  circumstances,  would  be  about  35 
percent  greater  than  it  is  now.”  A shocking  statement,  isn’t 
it? 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

Youth  can  certainly  communicate  with  youth  if  tying  up 
the  phone  is  any  indication. 

o o o 

A little  boy  was  caught  in  mischief  by  his  mother  who 
asked,  “When  you  act  like  this,  how  do  you  expect  to  ever 
get  into  heaven?”  The  little  boy  thought  a minute  and 
said,  “Well,  I’ll  just  run  in  and  out  and  keep  slamming 
the  door  until  St.  Peter  says,  For  goodness  sake,  Bobby, 
come  in  or  stay  out’ — then  I’ll  go  in.” 

o o o 

Even  a contortionist  doesn’t  know  which  way  to  turn  these 
days. 

e o o 

The  fellow  who  falls  down  gets  up  quicker  than  the  fel- 
low who  lies  down. 

o o o 

Luck  doesn’t  seem  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  shaping 
the  lives  of  great  men. 

o o o 

Most  people  hate  any  change  that  doesn’t  jingle  in  their 
pockets. 

e o o 

A psychiatrist  has  said  that  99  out  of  100  people  are  lone- 
ly and  the  one  hundredth  isn’t  telling  the  truth. 
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Items  and  Comments 


Between  the  Lines  reports  throngs  of 
Negroes,  driven  from  the  land  into  the 
ghettos,  know  they  are  victims  of  this 
system.  The  greatest  and  most  needed  land 
reform  in  our  history  has  been  deliberately 
bypassed  and  sabotaged  in  this  way.  The 
white  land  barons  moreover  have  received 
large  payments  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  empty  acres  from  which 
Negroes  have  been  driven.  Here’s  some  of 
the  record:  Senator  Eastland  of  Mississippi, 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  “damn  the 
nigger-poor,  let’s  get  back  to  law  and 
order”  movement,  received  $137,000  last 
year  (in  his  wife’s  name)  in  Federal  subsidy 
on  his  cotton  acreage.  In  surrounding  coun- 
ties, 340  other  landowners  received  $7  mil- 
lion in  cash  subsidies  while  they  were 
throwing  the  poor  blacks  off  their  land. 
(Those  who  receive  $5,000  or  less  are  not 
even  tabulated  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture records. ) 

In  Alabama,  in  one  county,  two  land- 
owners  got  $50,000  each  for  cutting  back 
their  acreages  and  dumping  Negroes  off 
the  land. 


Shortly  before  issue  of  the  pope’s  ency- 
clical upholding  the  church’s  ban  on  arti- 
ficial contraception,  142  Catholic  priests  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  voiced  strong  opposition 
to  a statement  on  birth  control  contained  in 
guidelines  on  the  teaching  of  religion. 


A national  representation  of  Catholic 
theologians,  reacting  swiftly  to  Pope  Paul 
Vi’s  encyclical  proscribing  artificial  means 
of  birth  control,  declared  that  in  their 
opinion  “spouses  may  responsibly  decide 
according  to  their  conscience”  that  in  some 
cases  artificial  means  might  be  used. 

A statement  signed  by  87  theologians 
from  Massachusetts  to  California  said  the 
pope’s  encyclical  “betrays  a narrow  and 
positivistic  notion  of  papal  authority”  in 
that  it  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  thinking  of  large  segments  of  not  only 
the  Catholic  Church  but  other  religious 
communities  within  the  pale  of  Christianity. 

o o o 

The  Missionary  Church  Association  and 
United  Missionary  Church  have  merged  to 
form  the  Missionary  Church. 

The  new  denomination  claims  354  congre- 
gations in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
a membership  of  21,250  and  50,000  in  its 
Sunday  schools.  The  Missionary  Church  will 
have  nearly  200  missionaries  in  19  coun- 
tries and  total  assets  of  about  $30  million. 

Following  separate  but  simultaneous 
General  Conferences,  the  two  churches  met 


at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  for  a Uniting  Con- 
ference. First  General  Conference  of  the 
new  denomination  will  be  held  next  March 
in  Detroit. 

The  church  will  operate  two  educational 
institutions  in  the  United  States  (Bethel 
College,  liberal  arts,  Mishawaka,  Ind.;  and 
Fort  Wayne  [ Ind.  ] Bible  College)  and  two 
Bible  colleges  in  Ontario  and  Didsbury, 
Canada. 


Changing  political  and  economic  cir- 
cumstances demand  new  methods  in  mission 
for  the  church,  a statement  approved  by 
the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Fourth 
Assembly  said. 

The  statement  warned  that  the  Christian 
community  “desperately  needs  renewal,  lest 
it  become  a spiritual  ghetto,  unaware  of 
its  true  responsibilities. 

“The  words  of  proclamation  are  doubted 
when  the  church’s  own  life  fails  to  embody 
the  marks  of  the  new  humanity  and  when 
it  is  preoccupied  with  its  own  numerical 
and  institutional  strength,”  the  document 
declared.  “Too  many  of  our  discussions  are 
about  the  internal  concerns  of  our  fellow- 
ship; too  many  statistical  forms  ask  only 
about  the  budget  and  fluctuations  in  attend- 
ance and  not  about  outreach  and  service. 
Too  often  we  send  only  doctors  and  teach- 
ers where  today’s  need  calls  also  for  town 
planners.’’ 

o o o 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  criticized  the 
Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  as  being  more  political  than 
theological  and  intimated  that  the  Coun- 
cil’s comments  were  one-sided. 

“I  agree  with  Time  and  Newsweek 
magazines,”  the  American  evangelist  told  a 
press  conference,  “that  this  time  the  World 
Council  gave  more  time  to  politics  and 
less  time  to  theology.” 

o o o 

It  is  the  churches’  task  in  South  Africa 
and  elsewhere  to  give  a “clear  lead”  to 
society  on  the  great  moral  issues  of  the 
day,  the  Beverend  Derrick  Timm,  chairman 
of  the  Cape  and  South  West  Africa  District, 
Methodist  Church  of  South  Africa,  said  in 
opening  the  annual  Methodist  Synod  in 
Capetown. 

Addressing  the  multiracial  synod,  he  said 
the  increasing  permissiveness  of  society  was 
alarming.  It  was,  he  said,  destroying  all 
guidelines  to  morality  by  declaring  there  is 
no  difference  between  right  and  wrong  and 
good  and  evil;  that  discipline  was  drudgery; 
self-control  was  bondage;  sex  was  conquest; 
and  concern  for  others  was  weakness  and 
surrender. 


“There’s  something  fundamentally  wrong 
with  thinking  which  encourages  permissive- 
ness for  those  who  don’t  wish  to  keep  the 
rules,  and  there  are  many  such  in  South 
Africa,”  Mr.  Timm  said.  “Look  at  it  this 
way: 

“Immorality  is  increasing — is  it  the 
churches’  task,  therefore,  to  say  premarital 
intercourse  is  not  necessarily  wrong?  The 
illegitimacy  rate  here  and  in  most  Western 
countries  steps  up  alarmingly — is  the  church, 
therefore,  to  give  a blessing  to  abortion? 

“You  don’t  change  rules  just  because 
some  people  are  breaking  them,  yet  this 
is  precisely  what  the  churches  appear  to 
be  doing  at  present.  It  is  fashionable  to 
say  all  roads  lead  nowhere,  but  never 
forget,  when  a position  seems  hopeless, 
that  once  twelve  men  set  out  under  God 
to  conquer  the  world.  It  seemed  a hope- 
less task  but  that’s  not  the  verdict  of 
history.” 

o o o 

One  of  three  arrests  is  for  drunkenness, 
said  Senator  Yarborough,  of  Texas,  ad- 
dressing the  Senate.  Speaking  of  total  ar- 
rests in  the  United  States,  he  said  that 
half  of  those  involved  in  fatal  auto  ac- 
cidents are  under  the  influence  of 

alcohol.  He  said  that  a study  made  in  a 
nine-year  period  in  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
showed  that  61  percent  of  all  drivers  and 
pedestrians  killed  in  accidents  were  in- 
toxicated. 

o o © 

The  cost  to  the  networks  to  curtail  com- 
mercial programming  and  follow  the  day- 
long funeral  activities  for  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  and  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
amounted  to  approximately  $15  million 
each  time. 

o o © 

Between  the  Lines  says  those  visiting 
Spain  or  Greece  this  summer  may  not  be 
aware  that,  behind  the  beautiful  and  his- 
toric scenes,  there  is  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion— little  different  from  that  in  Prague, 
Warsaw,  or  Moscow,  a fact  disputed  by  no 
American  newsman  who  has  served  in 
these  capitals. 

In  Spain,  arrest,  torture,  and  imprison- 
ment without  trial  are  common  under 
Franco’s  ruthless  dictatorship — a regime  long 
supported  by  U.S.  tax  dollars  in  exchange 
for  U.S.  military  bases.  Throngs  of  students 
and  intellectual  leaders,  including  not  a 
few  young  priests,  have  been  brutally 
suppressed  when  they  have  attempted  pro- 
test movements.  There  is  little  freedom  of 
the  press,  no  freedom  for  professors,  poets, 
writers,  artists,  and  playwrights. 

Protestants  and  Jews  in  Spain  have 
suffered  much  the  same  oppression  as 
religious  bodies  in  Russia. 
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The  8th  Convention: 

When  I heard  about  plans  for  the  Eighth 
Mennonite  Christian  Education  Convention, 

I thought  it  was  a good  thing.  Having  been 
through  the  experience,  it  still  seems  like 
a good  thing — or  at  the  least,  a brave  effort. 

Sources  of  my  expectations  for  the  con- 
vention were  several.  For  one,  the  commit- 
tee planning  the  convention  spent  a week 
last  winter  at  a convention  on  convention 
planning.  What  came  up  at  Goshen  College 
on  Aug.  14-17  was  based  not  only  on  their 
experience  with  earlier  conventions,  but  on 
the  testing  of  their  ideas  against  profession- 
al guidance.  With  all  this  help,  they  should 
have  come  up  with  something! 

A second  reason  I looked  forward  to  the 
convention  was  the  theme  “Discerning  and 
Deciding  Together.”  It  is  my  feeling  that 
among  the  problems  needing  early  atten- 
tion in  local  Mennonite  churches  is  the 
question,  What,  specifically,  is  God  calling 
us  to  do  this  year  in  our  situation? 

This  is  quite  a different  kind  of  ques- 
tion from  Whom  shall  we  nominate  for 
Sunday  school  superintendent?  Or,  Where 
shall  we  send  the  primary  department 
offering?  If  the  former  question  is  not  an- 
swered, perhaps  the  latter  two  don’t  matter 

Now  of  course  one  can  become  too  fussy 
about  such  things.  Many  reasonably  happy 
and  successful  married  couples  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  give  a three-point  outline 
of  the  goals  of  their  marriage.  The  manager 
of  Joe’s  Fruit  Stand  likely  never  took  time 
to  articulate  his  purpose  as  follows:  (1)  to 
provide  quality  fruit  for  the  people  of  my 
community;  (2)  to  charge  competitive  prices; 
(3)  to  make  a profit  so  I can  feed  my  fam- 
ily. Yet  these  may  well  be  what  he  has 
instinctively  set  out  to  do  and  he  is  prob- 
ably reaching  them  to  a certain  extent  or 
he  would  no  longer  be  in  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  a Christian  education 
program  is  a different  sort  of  exercise  from 
running  a business  or  managing  a family. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  churches  have 
entered  an  era  where  the  former  instinctive 
goals  of  (1)  to  study  the  Bible;  (2)  to  do 
evangelism  are  not  clear  enough.  It  is  a 
time  when  church  leaders  should  ask,  Lord, 
what  will  You  have  us  to  do?  in  our 
church?  this  year? 

Careful  goal  setting  is  no  easy  task.  One 
might  almost  say  it  is  “sloppy”  work  com- 
pared to  the  reasonably  clear-cut  jobs  of 
assigning  teachers  and  ordering  supplies. 
In  keeping  with  this,  a convention  con- 
cerned with  discernment  and  decision- 
making was  not  as  neatly  organized  as  for- 
mer ones  with  their  standard  routine  of 


A Beginning  for  Some 


speeches,  exhibits,  and  workshops  featuring 
all  manner  of  Christian  education  activities 
from  the  cradle  roll  to  administration. 

Gone  from  this  convention  were  the  work- 
shops. In  their  place  were  “consultants” 
who  were  expected  to  give  counsel  to 
people  with  problems,  after  the  convention 
had  made  them  aware  of  the  problems. 
Still  on  hand  were  noncommercial  exhibitors 
and  of  course  who  could  run  a convention 
without  speeches? 

But  they  could  on  opening  night,  for  this 
was  given  to  a performance  of  John  Ruth’s 
drama  about  tension  between  the  genera- 
tions, “Twilight  Auction.”  Ruth’s  play,  in 
which  the  author  himself  played  the  part 
of  the  unbending  father,  was  doubtless  a 
variety  of  messages  to  a variety  of  people. 
One  voice  came  through  clearly  to  me:  the 
passing  on  of  Christian  values  is  a com- 
plex matter  in  the  process  of  which  both 
generations  may  behave  foolishly. 

There  is  no  clear-cut  answer  to  this 
problem  as  there  has  never  been.  Neither 
were  there  “formula”  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems raised  at  the  convention  since  specific 
goals  will  vary  in  different  locations.  In 
fact,  convention  leaders  explained  that  this 
was  a “dangling”  convention  and  defended 
its  loose  joint  nature. 

No  mass  meeting,  the  convention  drew 
558  registered  delegates  representing  156 
congregations.  (This  in  contrast  to  the  Con- 
servative Conference  which  also  met  near 
Goshen  during  part  of  the  same  period  and 
drew  crowds  estimated  as  high  as  2,000.) 
Of  the  156  congregations,  only  46  had 
teams  of  four  or  more  persons  registered, 
which  was  the  pattern  encouraged  by  the 
convention  leaders.  Thus  of  nearly  1,000 
Mennonite  congregations  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  only  46  got  the  full  benefit  of  the 
convention.  And  only  one  of  these  was  from 
Lancaster  Conference,  our  largest  district 
conference,  a matter  which  still  troubles 
me. 

What  did  these  teams  do?  Not  all  the 
same  thing  as  I observed  by  participating 
part  time  in  the  activities  of  the  team  from 
my  own  congregation  and  serving  part  time 
as  a consultant  for  others.  Members  of  our 
team  which  was  made  up  of  delegates  from 
the  North  Scottdale  and  Kingview  Menno- 
nite churches  at  Scottdale  were  impressed, 
by  the  play  and  tried  to  listen  respectfully 
to  the  panel  discussions  and  the  speeches 
(though  some  confessed  to  difficulty  with 
certain  of  these). 

Beyond  this  we  attempted  to  do  what  we 
were  asked:  think  about  our  home  situation 


and  ask  ourselves  what  God  would  have  us 
do  there  in  the  coming  year.  Among  the 
goals  we  agreed  to  recommend  to  our 
churches  was  this  one:  to  have  young  peo- 
ple and  adults  learn  to  know  each  other 
better. 

Now  that  is  an  ordinary-sounding  goal 
and  it  seems  strange,  as  Paul  Erb  remarked, 
that  we  should  need  to  travel  400  miles  to 
arrive  at  it.  But  then,  in  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion, we  all  realized  that  seldom,  if  ever, 
do  we  find  time  at  home  to  think  together 
about  the  specific  needs  of  our  church  and 
community  and  what  we  might  do  to  meet 
them. 

Some  idea  of  what  other  teams  were 
doing  came  from  their  reports  in  group 
meetings,  but  this  information  did  not  stay 
with  me  very  well.  I remember  better  the 
persons  who  came  to  me  as  a consultant 
on  administration.  (There  were  consultants 
on  various  other  aspects  of  Christian  edu- 
cation and  each  would  have  his  own  story 
to  tell.)  Among  those  who  sought  me  out 
during  the  three-day  period  for  counsel 
on  specific  problems  were  the  following, 
all  of  them  from  either  Indiana  or  Ontario. 
Here  are  the  kinds  of  questions  they 
raised  (as  I remember  them)  and  a little 
of  what  I suggested  in  response.  I trust 
these  people  will  not  object  to  my  using 
their  experiences  as  examples. 

Ivan  Weaver  of  the  Sunnyside  congre- 
gation near  Elkhart,  Ind.,  wanted  to  know 
how  to  get  a little  more  excitement  into 
their  congregational  program.  Their  build- 
ing was  destroyed  in  the  1965  Palm  Sunday 
tornado.  Restoring  it  required  a great  deal 
of  dedication  and  volunteer  effort.  But 
since  that  project  was  completed,  interest 
has  lagged  because  no  project  of  compar- 
able urgency  has  appeared. 

I encouraged  him  to  consider  the  talents 
in  the  congregation  and  study  the  needs  of 
the  community  in  an  attempt  to  match  the 
two.  For  I believe  that  as  people  find  a 
call  to  meet  a need  they  understand,  they 
are  challenged  to  give  themselves  in  service. 

John  Baer  of  the  East  Goshen  congrega- 
tion wanted  counsel  on  how  to  fit  a com- 
prehensive stewardship  emphasis  into  the 
ongoing  adult  educational  program  of  the 
church.  Delighted  to  meet  someone  who  is 
not  railing  at  the  Uniform  lessons,  but 
rather  wants  to  work  with  them,  I pointed 
out  that  the  Uniform  lessons  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1969  are  from  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  and  that  the  lessons  of  February  and 
early  March  would  serve  nicely  as  back- 
ground for  a stewardship  emphasis.  We  dis- 
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cussed  also  other  stewardship  resources  for 
Sunday  evening,  midweek,  and  youth  pro- 
grams. 

Laurence  Martin  and  the  team  from  the 
Cressman  congregation  of  Breslau,  Ont., 
wanted  help  on  how  to  organize  a team 
teaching  program  in  their  children’s  depart- 
ments. With  this  in  mind  we  talked  at 
length  of  how  they  might  abandon  primary, 
junior,  and  intermediate  departments  with 
their  usual  assembly  periods.  Instead,  they 
could  have  one  teacher  for  each  depart- 
ment-sized class  with  assistants.  The  teach- 
er would  take  responsibility  for  the  basic 
lesson  presentation  to  the  whole  class 
followed  (or  preceded)  by  expressional 
periods  in  separate  age-groups  under  the 
leadership  of  the  assistants. 

Mrs.  Vernon  Brubacher  of  Hillcrest  con- 
gregation, New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  asked  for 
counsel  on  what  to  do  with  her  primary 
department.  My  first  suggestion  was  not 
to  take  it  too  seriously,  for  I have  observed 
that  assembly  activities  sometimes  “grow” 
to  the  extent  that  too  little  time  is  left 
for  teaching.  I agreed,  however,  that  as- 
sembly and  worship  are  worthwhile  activi- 
ties for  children  and  suggested  singing, 
participation  by  the  children,  and  service 


“I  pledge  allegiance  unto  Christ,  the  one 
and  only  Savior  ...”  begins  the  written 
confession  of  faith  of  a child  who  partici- 
pated in  a new  venture  of  the  80-member 
Englewood  Mennonite  Church,  862  West 
Sixty-eighth  Street  in  Chicago,  111. 

The  new  venture  was  a Bible  class  which 
met  for  six  weeks  this  summer  with  the 
five  afternoons  each  week  divided  into  two 
groups — ages  six  to  nine  and  ten  to  16. 
Attendance  averaged  41  the  first  week  and 
a high  of  44  the  final  week  with  a low 
figure  of  28  the  second  week. 

Director  and  instructor  of  the  Bible  class 
was  Mrs.  Leamon  Sowell,  whose  husband 
is  a self-supporting  minister  for  the  congre- 
gation. Mrs.  Sowell  began  each  period 
with  a short  review  and  then  continued 
the  Bible  story.  Rather  than  choosing 
stories  at  random,  she  began  with  Genesis 
and  narrated  events  leading  on  up  to  the 
life  of  the  early  church. 

Esther  Yutzy,  a long-term  VS-er  from 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  and  Elaine  Hooley,  a 
summer  VS-er  from  Bloomfield,  Mont., 
also  participated  in  the  program.  Each  pre- 
pared a report  for  the  Englewood  congre- 
gation at  the  close  of  the  activities. 

“I  think  the  Bible  class  was  well  worth 
the  time  and  money  invested,”  said  Miss 
Hooley.  “Seldom  have  I seen  children  lister 
so  intently  to  Bible  stories.  I was  often 
surprised  at  how  well  they  remembered 
details.  Most  important  was  the  evidence 
that  several  children  were  doing  additional 
studying  on  their  own.” 


projects  for  her  department.  I found  that 
she  was  already  doing  most  of  these. 

As  I noted  above,  there  was  a series  of 
addresses  on  themes  related  to  discernment 
and  learning.  There  were  also  panel  discus- 
sions on  similar  topics.  In  reporting  I have 
passed  lightly  over  these  other  features. 
For  one  reason  I was  more  involved  with 
the  interviews.  For  another,  convention 
leaders  intended  that  delegates  should  work 
on  their  own  problems  rather  than  taking 
home  a book  full  of  lecture  notes  not 
applicable  to  their  own  situations.  The 
speeches  and  the  panels  were  background 
“music”  for  the  real  work. 

What  happened  at  the  convention  was 
little  more  than  a beginning  for  any  of  the 
teams.  So  the  other  900  churches  not  repre- 
sented by  teams  at  the  convention  are  not 
completely  left  out.  They  can  organize  their 
own  by  calling  together  responsible  people 
and  taking  time  to  pray  and  think  about  the 
needs  they  face  and  devising  ways  to  be- 
gin meeting  them.  In  fact,  I heard  some 
say  they  wanted  to  go  home  and  organize 
smaller  conventions  on  a district  or  com- 
munity basis.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
also  be  a good  thing.  Or  at  least  a brave 
effort. — Daniel  Hertzler. 


According  to  Mrs.  Sowell’s  report  to  the 
congregation,  22  children  accepted  Christ 
as  their  Savior.  “It  seemed  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  held  all  the  children  spellbound  at 
the  giving  out  of  the  Word  of  God,”  she 
wrote.  “You  could  hear  a pin  drop  it  was 
so  quiet  most  of  the  time.” 

Music  in  the  Bible  class  included  several 
songs  "that  God  gave”  Mrs.  Sowell,  utiliz- 
ing commercial  tunes.  “I  taught  the  children 
that  every  good  and  perfect  gift  comes 
from  God,”  she  said.  “Therefore  any  tune 
that  wins  its  way  into  people’s  hearts  de- 
serves words  with  it  to  glorify  the  Lord.” 

Two  girls  later  came  up  with  their  own 
sacred  words  to  the  tune  of  “Bingo,”  a 
song  of  a boy  and  his  dog.  This  inspired 
several  others  to  write  songs  also.  One  was 
exceptional — nine  stanzas  long  to  the  new 
Drewry’s  beer  commercial  on  TV. 

The  children  are  already  asking  whether 
the  Englewood  Church  will  conduct  Bible 
classes  again  next  year. 

Nurses  Train  for  Peace  Corps 

On  Aug.  12,  the  La  Junta  (Colo.)  Menno- 
nite Hospital  began  working  with  the 
Peace  Corps  in  a training  program  for 
registered  nurses  and  licensed  practical 
nurses  preparing  for  two  years  of  service 
in  Afghanistan. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Khaliqi,  RN,  is  in  charge  of 
the  program  which  includes  classroom  ses- 
sions and  clinical  experience  with  the  stu- 
dent practical  nurses  in  the  hospital.  Mrs. 


Khaliqi,  having  lived  and  worked  in  Af- 
ghanistan, is  able  to  provide  insights  into 
the  cultural,  language,  health,  and  nursing 
problems  existing  in  that  country. 

Julie  Snyder,  RN,  of  the  Peace  Corps 
training  staff,  serves  as  program  coordinator 
for  the  three-month  training  period  because 
of  her  command  of  the  Persian  language. 

The  hub  of  the  training  program  is  under 
the  direction  of  Jon  Wicklund  at  Fort  Lup- 
ton,  Colo.  Altogether  there  are  85  trainees 
encompassing  various  types  of  skills. 

After  completing  several  weeks  of  in- 
tensive training  at  Fort  Lupton,  involving 
seven  or  eight  hours  a day  in  the  native 
language  of  the  country  to  which  they  are 
assigned,  the  main  group  was  split  into 
smaller  specialty  groups  and  sent  out  for 
field  work. 

Over  a three-week  period,  groups  of 
five  or  six  RN’s  and  LPN’s  are  working  at 
La  Junta  Mennonite  Hospital  a week  at  a 
time.  The  group  will  complete  their  train- 
ing Sept.  29,  and  after  three  days  at  their 
homes,  they  will  be  sent  to  their  designat- 
ed country. 

Peace  Corps  trainees  for  Afghanistan 
are  prepared  in  Colorado  for  their  assign- 
ments because  of  the  similarity  of  the  Colo- 
rado climate  and  terrain  to  that  of  Afghan- 
istan. 

La  Junta  Mennonite  Hospital  was  select- 
ed to  assist  in  the  training  of  the  Peace 
Corps  nurses  because  the  hospital  has  an 
active  interest  in  nursing  education  and 
operates  a quality  program  for  training 
practical  nurses.  Also,  working  in  a smaller 
community  with  ideal  accommodations  was 
desired.  The  presence  of  Mrs.  Khaliqi  was 
an  additional  factor. 

The  trainee  nurses  also  utilized  the  hos- 
pital dining  room  and  library  during  their 
instruction  period. — La  Junta  Tribune- 
Democrat. 

Film  Examines  New  Forms 
of  Mission 

What  does  the  phrase  “new  forms  of 
mission”  mean  to  the  people  involved  in 
discovering  and  applying  new  forms? 

This  is  the  question  Brian  Lyke,  student 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  faces  in 
the  film  Where  the  People  Are,  a recent 
addition  to  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’ 
audio-visual  library. 

Next  year  Brian  should  have  graduated 
from  Princeton  Seminary  and  begun  his 
career — but  as  what?  What  form  should 
his  ministry  take?  To  whom  should  he 
minister,  and  how?  Because  of  these  ques- 
tions, Brian  has  postponed  his  graduation 
for  a year. 

Brian  accepts  a position  with  Metropoli- 
tan Urban  Service  Training,  an  interdenom- 
inational organization  initiated  by  the 
Methodist  Church  designed  as  a work  and 
study  program  on  the  mission  of  the  church 
in  an  urban  world. 


Englewood  Church  Conducts  Bible  Class 
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A scene  from  Where  the  People  Are,  a candid 
documentary  about  a concerned  young  seminary 
student  seeking  to  find  his  place  in  today’s 
troubled  world. 

As  a researcher  for  a documentary  film 
company  making  a film  on  the  theme 
“new  forms  of  mission,”  Brian  embarks 
on  a hazardous  journey  to  discover  what 
new  forms  exist.  He  must  discover  what 
the  world  is  like  that  these  new  forms 
are  said  to  serve,  and  how  he  might  fit 
in. 

“Brian’s  discoveries  and  his  ultimate 
decision  concerning  the  one  form  that 

makes  most  sense  to  him  will  provide  ab- 
sorbing viewing  and  foment  controversy 
for  the  adult-senior  high  audience,”  said 
AV  coordinator  Harold  Weaver. 

“The  35-minute  black-and-white  film 

was  produced  by  William  C.  Jersey  of 
New  York  City,  familiar  to  many  for  his 
award-winning  documentary,  A Time  for 
Burning." 

Prints  of  Where  the  People  Are  are  now 
available  rent-free  from  the  Mennonite 

Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

46514. 

Board  Offers 
Speaker  Services 

“Deputation — what’s  that?”  Many  per- 
sons ask  this  question  when  the  word 
“deputation”  is  mentioned.  For  years  the 
term  has  not  been  associated  with  Menno- 
nite churches  as  it  should  be,  according  to 
administrative  assistant  Steve  Buerge  at 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

A general  term  referring  to  the  schedul- 
ing of  speakers  out  to  congregations,  depu- 
tation is  one  of  many  services  the  General 
Board  offers  its  constituency.  The  Board  has 
a full-time  administrator  responsible  to 
assist  pastors,  teachers,  Sunday  evening 
program  committee  chairmen,  and  other 
persons  in  obtaining  speakers  for  various 
church  services  and  other  activities. 

By  writing  or  calling  Steve  Buerge  at 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514,  and  indicating  your 
needs,  you  will  receive  information  con- 
cerning available  resource  personnel.  As 
directed,  Buerge  either  makes  the  initial 


contacts  or  supplies  a list  of  available  speak- 
ers from  which  to  select. 

“Presently  we  are  scheduling  missionar- 
ies on  furlough,  Board  staff  administrators, 
VS-ers,  entire  VS  units,  and  health  and 


Pax:  A Mind-Expanding 

I had  never  heard  of  Dacca,  East  Pakis- 
tan, until  being  assigned  there  for  Pax 
service.  It  was  as  remote  to  me  as  the 
famous  Timbuktu.  I later  discovered  that 
East  Bengal  had  been  one  of  the  remotest 
and  most  neglected  backwaters  of  the  far- 
flung  Mogul  Empire.  During  the  British 
Raj,  incompetent  or  indiscreet  civil  servants 
were  sent  to  Dacca  to  finish  their  terms 
in  unofficial  exile. 

Though  small  and  obscure,  it  is  not  an 
ugly  nor  barren  place.  The  land  is  flat,  cov- 
ered with  trees  and  vegetation,  dotted  with 
ponds,  and  crisscrossed  everywhere  by 
rivers  and  canals.  But  too  many  people  liv- 
ing here  prevent  the  traditional  ways  of 
growing  food  to  sustain  them.  Thus  there  is 
poverty  and  hunger. 

I arrived  in  Dacca,  October  1966,  and 
immediately  began  work  in  the  office  of 
Church  World  Service.  Although  MCC 
doesn’t  have  a program  in  East  Pakistan, 
they  cooperate  with  CWS,  occasionally 
providing  a Pax  volunteer. 

Church  World  Service  works  through  the 
East  Pakistan  Christian  Council,  a group 
composed  of  most  of  the  major  Protestant 
denominations  in  the  country.  This  council 
attempts  to  coordinate  various  aspects  of 
these  churches’  work  in  literature,  women’s 
activities,  medical,  relief,  and  social  wel- 
fare, and  occasionally  initiates  projects  on 
its  own. 

One  aspect  of  the  work  has  been  an 
institutional  feeding  program  using  supplies 
provided  by  the  Food-for- Peace  Program. 
We  supplied  milk  powder,  wheat,  cooking 
oil,  and  flour  to  approximately  100  schools, 
orphanages,  and  hospitals  which  in  turn 
distributed  these  supplies  in  cooked  form  to 
nearly  13,000  people.  Of  these,  half  were 
Muslim  and  the  others  Hindus,  Christians, 
and  Buddhists. 

Administering  this  program  was  my  major 
responsibility  under  the  supervision  of  the 
CWS  director.  From  our  Dacca  office  I 
supervised  the  arrival  of  shipments  and 
the  storing  of  supplies  in  godowns,  pre- 
pared distribution  lists,  received  reports 
from  the  centers  about  receipts  and  dis- 
tribution, and  sent  field  inspectors  to  check 
the  operation  of  the  centers.  At  the  outset 
of  my  work  I spent  a month  touring  East 
Pakistan,  visiting  the  centers  to  see  first- 
hand the  situations  in  which  the  people 
were  operating.  I returned  with  a great 
respect  for  the  difficulties  they  faced. 

Nearly  a year  later  the  Pakistan  govern- 
ment announced  it  was  cutting  its  budget 
for  storage  and  inland  transport,  and  there- 


welfare  institutional  administrators  out  to 
congregations,”  said  Buerge.  “With  fall 
missions  week  upcoming  in  November,  it 
is  imperative  that  requests  for  speakers 
be  submitted  immediately.” 


Experience 

fore  we  would  have  to  ship  the  supplies 
directly  from  the  boats  to  the  distribution 
centers.  What  had  before  been  merely 
difficult  now  became  impossible.  CWS  de- 
cided to  close  down  the  feeding  program 
after  the  stock  in  hand  had  been  exhausted. 
This  was  done  and  the  final  audit  complet- 
ed in  October  1967.  I spent  the  rest  of  my 
term  working  with  an  agricultural  extension 
center. 

One  of  the  results  of  my  experience  in 
Pakistan  has  been  a deeper  understanding 
of  the  complexities  of  the  giving  and  receiv- 
ing relationship.  It  seems  that  many  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  work  of  voluntary 
agencies  abroad  come  either  because  the 
donor  doesn’t  know  how  to  give  properly  or 
because  the  recipient  doesn’t  know  how 
to  receive.  This  observation  unites  with  the 
conviction  that  it  is  in  the  area  of  agricul- 
tural extension  that  these  problems  are  re- 
duced to  a minimum  and  the  problems  of 
the  people  are  attacked  where  they  begin. 
I feel  strongly  that  the  church  should  be- 
come more  involved  in  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  many  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries I met  during  my  travels,  I also 
formed  friendships  among  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. My  most  enjoyable  contacts  were  with 
the  Medical  Missionary  Sisters  who  operate 
the  Holy  Family  Hospital  in  Dacca.  In 
discussion  groups,  amateur  choir,  hootenan- 
nies, and  in  various  other  situations,  I 
found  affinities  of  outlook  that  were  totally 
unexpected.  Through  these  contacts  I be- 
gan realizing  how  wide  the  gap  in  my 
experience  had  been  before  1 began  asso- 
ciating closely  with  members  of  another 
realm  of  Christendom. 

My  worship  experience  was  broadened  by 
Quaker  meetings  and  attendance  at  St. 
Thomas  Anglican  Cathedral.  It  was  there 
that  I was  later  asked  to  serve  as  organist 
and  found  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
acquaint  myself  with  a wider  range  of 
church  music.  I was  also  placed  in  charge 
of  the  traditional  Christmas  carol  service, 
which  was  later  broadcast  over  Radio 
Pakistan. 

We  had  two  discussion  groups  where  peo- 
ple met  to  share  their  feelings  and  ideas  on 
the  Christian  life.  The  Dacca  Worship 
Theatre  staged  monthly  play-readings  and 
occasional  full  productions.  The  Dacca 
Musicalia,  an  impromptu  choir  with  an  in- 
ternational membership;  the  experience  of 
living  alone,  and  the  wide  range  of  contacts 
among  the  foreign  and  national  communi- 
ties proved  that  Dacca  certainly  wasn't 
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Some  volunteers  served  in  day  camps 
and  camping  programs  to  free  those  living 
in  institutions  from  their  daily  humdrum 
routines.  Some  camps  served  the  mentally 
retarded,  some  were  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children,  and  others  were  created 
to  give  inner-city  children  the  experience 
of  living  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  country. 

At  Woods  School  near  Langhorne,  Pa., 
the  volunteer  enters  the  world  of  the  men- 
tally retarded.  “I  found  myself  becoming 
very  easily  attached  to  the  children,”  said 
one  volunteer.  “Many  of  them  appeared  to 
be  quite  normal  and  all  needed  love  and 
affection.  After  learning  about  some  of  the 
home  situations  these  children  came  from, 
1 was  drawn  even  more  to  them  and  hope 
that  I did  some  little  thing  to  make  their 
lives  brighter.” 

Not  only  do  those  serving  in  summer  VS 
contribute  to  others,  but  the  VS-er  also 
learns,  according  to  this  testimony:  “After 
one  week'at  Children’s  Center  my  opinions 
of  mentally  retarded  persons  have  already 
begun  to  change.  At  first,  their  situation 
in  life  seemed  hopeless  and  futureless  to 
me. 

After  a week  I have  found  that  there 
are  some  who  will  live  the  rest  of  their 
lives  here  in  this  institution,  but  at  least 
they  are  much  happier  here.  Our  job  is 
to  make  their  situation  a little  happier.” 

Whichever  new  world  the  volunteer  en- 
tered during  the  summer,  he  found  new 
ideas  and  new  challenges.  And,  just  as 
Columbus  took  back  some  of  the  new  world 
to  his  old  world,  surely  the  summer  VS-ers 
will  do  the  same. 


MDS  Responds  to 
Manitoba  Tornado 

I am  amazed  at  the  way  people  pitch  in 
to  help  here.  I think  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  is  a great  thing.” 

These  words  by  Montreal  high  school  stu- 
dent John  Neufeld  probably  best  summed  up 
the  feelings  of  five  or  six  La  Riviere  farm- 
ers when  MDS-ers  arrived  to  clean  up  de- 
bris left  by  a tornado  that  hit  this  south- 
central  Manitoba  area  on  Saturday  night, 
July  20. 

By  Tuesday,  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
had  summoned  nearly  100  men  to  assist  with 
clean-up  operations.  Neufeld,  who  helped 
on  his  uncle’s  farm  at  Elm  Creek  during  the 
summer  busy  season,  was  pitching  right  in 
with  the  rest  of  them. 

The  tornado,  which  formed  about  three 
miles  southwest  of  La  Riviere  (about  110 
miles  southwest  of  Winnipeg  near  the  North 
Dakota  border),  first  touched  down  on  the 
Asther  Matthvs  farm  outside  of  town. 

The  twister  then  howled  its  way  into  the 
La  Riviere  valley,  wrecking  buildings  and 
fences  at  the  Bob  Shields  residence.  MDS- 
ers  were  also  busy  there. 

The  home  of  the  John  Fehrs  in  the 
Pembina  valley  was  left  a shambles.  About 
20  MDS-ers  from  Elm  Creek,  Arnaud,  and 
Winkler  soon  appeared  on  the  scene.  The 
twister  continued  northeast,  hitting  the 
farms  of  Harvey  Foster  and  Harold  Arnet, 
where  MDS  crews  and  neighboring  farmers 
finished  clean-up  operations  by  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

— Dave  Kroeker,  Canadian  Mennonite. 


FIELD  NOTES 


the  quiet,  backwater  place  I had  expected. 

Pax  for  me  has  been  a mind-expanding 
experience,  a chance  to  grow,  to  examine 
myself,  my  motives,  and  the  strength  of  my 
love.  My  contribution  to  others  has  been 
small,  while  I have  benefited  greatly  in 
return.  My  hope  is  that  the  work  begun  in 
me  may  bring  forth  more  fruit.  If  it  does, 
the  money  spent  on  my  support  in  Pakistan 
will  not  have  been  wasted. 

— Howard  Jost,  East  Pakistan. 


MCC  VS-ers  Discover 
New  Worlds 

“What  could  a 19-vear-old  girl  living  in 
1968  have  in  common  with  Christopher 
Columbus  who  lived  in  1492?”  remarked 
Deloris  Kliewer,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee VS-er.  “Well,  he  discovered  the 
New  World,  and  likewise  I discovered  a 
‘new  world  in  Laurel,  Md.,  called  Chil- 
dren’s Center.  A world  which  I had  never 
faced  before  was  my  discovery  of  68.” 

Seventy-two  other  teenagers  and  young 
adults  also  discovered  new  worlds  this  sum- 
mer. From  California  to  New  York,  MCC 
summer  VS-ers  shared  their  lives  with 
others.  They  lived  in  institutions,  camps, 
hospitals,  and  the  inner  city.  Their  duties 
ranged  from  tutoring  to  becoming  two- 
legged  guinea  pigs. 

The  inner  city  was  a new  world  for  some. 
“The  primary  need  of  this  community  as 
1 see  it  now  is  education,  reported  Norman 
Lichtv,  summer  VS  tutor  in  Cincinnati. 
“This  may  be  a slanted  view,  but  the  un- 
used potential  in  many  of  these  children  is 
tragic.” 

“Race  Street  is  just  as  I had  imagined,” 
said  another  Cincinnati  VS-er,  Carolyn 
Peters.  “There  were  the  dark  and  crowded 
apartment  houses  with  people  peering 
out  the  windows  and  sitting  in  the  door- 
ways. ...  1 realized  one  thing,  and  that  is 
poverty  is  not  beautiful.  Certainly,  here, 
beauty  does  not  lie  in  physical  appearance. 
But  I have  found  beauty  in  the  spirit  of 
these  people. 

"Vastness  is  the  only  word  that  could 
summarize  my  first  thoughts  as  I was  in- 
troduced to  NIH,”  was  Brenda  A.  Botimer’s 
reaction  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Bethesda,  Md.  Karen  Hoover,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  impressed  with  her 
environment.  “Here  I am  in  the  midst  of 
scientists  and  doctors  dedicated  to  medical 
research,  and  I am  a part  of  it,  Miss 
Hoover  exclaimed.  “Sometimes  it  over- 
whelms me,  and  so  1 count  myself  fortunate 
to  be  qualified  to  come  here  for  the  sum- 
mer.” 

NIH  is  the  medical  research  branch  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  One  of  the  basic 
purposes  of  NIH  is  to  obtain  new  medical 
knowledge  in  order  to  control  the  major 
killing  and  crippling  diseases. 


Don  Speigle  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  Thomas  Mennonite  Church,  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  Aug.  25. 

Fred  W.  Miller,  Elkton,  Va.,  a Sunday 
school  superintendent  in  the  Beldor  congre- 
gation of  Central  District  of  Virginia  Con- 
ference, has  been  called  to  serve  as  licensed 
pastor  of  the  Lanesville  congregation,  Har- 
man, W.  Va.  The  service  was  in  charge  of 
Mahlon  L.  Blosser. 

Two  retreats  for  women  are  scheduled 


Calendar 


Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Tiskilwa,  III.,  Sept.  21, 
22. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kansas,  Oct. 
18,  19. 

Southwest  Conference,  Trinity  Mennonite  Church, 
Glendale.  Ariz.,  Nov.  28-30. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19, 
1969. 


this  fall  at  Laurelville  Church  Center.  Oct. 
11-13  A.  Grace  Wenger  will  lead  a women’s 
retreat  and  Nov.  15-17  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 
will  lead  a retreat  especially  for  business 
and  professional  women.  Each  retreat  is  an 
opportunity  for  sharing  and  reflection  with 
others  who  are  seeking  to  grow.  Each  is  an 
opportunity  to  withdraw  from  ordinary  life 
to  seek  direction  and  to  gain  strength  to  re- 
turn to  life’s  duties. 

Ellis  Croyle,  CPS  coordinator  for  the 
Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference,  announces 
the  suspension  of  sponsorship  for  CPS  at 
both  Cleveland  and  Dover,  Ohio,  for  the 
present.  He  also  announces  the  appointment 
of  Clarence  Sutter  of  3291  Suburban  Drive, 
Dayton,  Ohio  45432,  as  the  sponsor  for  CPS 
in  the  city  of  Dayton. 

The  Lancaster  Area  Christian  Writers’ 
Fellowship  will  meet  Sept.  15,  1:30  p.m., 
at  the  Mennonite  Information  Center, 
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Lincoln  Highway  East,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Any- 
one having  an  interest  in  writing  for  publi- 
cation is  welcome. 

Annual  reunion  of  World  War  I con- 
scientious objectors  will  be  held  at  the 
home  of  O.  W.  Boone  on  Route  220  be- 
tween Roanoke  and  Boones  Mill,  Va.,  Sept. 
22.  Bring  basket  lunch. 

Change  of  address:  Raymond  R.  Peach- 
ey from  Belleville,  Pa.,  to  880  Hillside  Ave., 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801.  Mose  and  Ada 
Beachy  to  901  Mervin,  Goshen,  Ind.  Dave 
and  Naomi  Helmuth  to  800  College  Ave., 
Goshen,  Ind.  46526.  Norman  H.  Teague 
from  Casselton,  N.D.,  to  222  N.  19th  St., 
Fargo,  N.D.  Norman  will  be  leaving  a pas- 
toral assignment  to  serve  as  Director  of 
Rehabilitation  in  The  New  Life  Center  for 
Alcoholics.  This  is  nondenominational  in 
character  and  offers  spiritual  help  to  alco- 
holics who  come  voluntarily. 

Special  meetings:  Myron  Augsburger, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  in  Inter-Church  Evange- 
listic Crusade  at  Morton  (111.)  High  School, 
Sept.  8-15.  William  R.  Miller,  North  Lib- 
erty, Ind.,  at  Pleasant  View,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  Sept.  14-22.  David  L.  Miller,  Aurora, 
Ohio,  at  Lindale,  Linville,  Va.,  Sept.  22-29. 
Joe  Esch,  Lvndhurst,  Va.,  at  Rich  Valley, 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  Oct.  10-19.  Paul  Zehr,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  at  Tuttle  Avenue,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  Oct.  20-27. 

New  Every-Home-Plan  congregation  for 
Gospel  Herald:  Bethany  Mennonite  Church, 
Albany,  Ore. 

Mario  Snyder,  Ramos  Mejia,  Argentina, 
says:  “Aug.  17  we  held  an  executive  com- 
mittee meeting  in  Mechita  to  complete  plans 
for  annual  conference  and  50th  anniversarv 
celebration  of  our  church.  It  will  take  place 
Jan.  23-26,  1969,  in  Pehuajo. 

Aug.  15  we  had  our  second  Christian 
Education  Congress,  with  pastors  and  dele- 
gates from  ten  of  our  churches.  Guest 
speaker  Julia  Campos,  from  the  Montevideo 
Seminary,  spoke  on  ‘The  Necessity  and  Dy- 
namics of  Christian  Education.’  We  tried  to 
have  the  group  look  at  Christian  education 
in  all  of  our  church  contexts — and  to  work 
out  a better  program  for  each  local  congre- 
gation. Other  speakers  were  Mrs.  Janne 
Shannon  from  the  Alliance  Bible  Institute, 
J.  Delbert  Erb,  and  Gabriel  Agostini.” 

John  Friesen  reports  from  Shantipur, 
India:  “ Here  at  the  leprosarium  we  continue 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  ‘miniaturization’ 
in  terms  of  the  Shantipur  plant,  while  con- 
tinuing our  push  into  the  district.  Our  men 
are  working  out  from  five  rural  sites  and 
each  week  finds  us  spotting  new  cases  of 
leprosy. 

“We  have  covered  surveys  of  the  Gurur 
block  pretty  well  and  are  now  spreading  out 
into  the  adjacent  Dhamtari  area  this  side  of 
the  Mahanadi  River.  These  men  living  and 
working  away  from  us  have  formed  a very 
intimate  prayer  concern  for  the  Shantipur 
congregation,  and  practically  every  day  in 
chapel  the  leader  will  remember  those 
working  alone  in  the  district.’  This  is  good. 


I believe  the  men  in  most  cases  are  giving 
a real  Christian  testimony.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wenger  and  family 
plan  to  come  on  a three-month  American 
furlough  leaving  Israel  on  Sept.  22.  After 
spending  about  ten  days  sight-seeing  in 
Europe  the  Wengers  will  arrive  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Oct.  3. 

Don  Heiser  writes  from  Aibonito,  P.R.: 
“Opening  exercises  were  conducted  at  the 
Bible  Institute,  Aug.  19.  As  yet  we  don’t 
have  many  prospects  for  new  students.  We 
are  using  a local  Puerto  Rican  Methodist 
pastor  to  teach  a course  in  Hebrews  and 
James.  Finding  leaders  is  difficult  right  now 
with  Dave  Helmuth,  Mose  Beachy,  and 
Lester  Hershey  gone.  We  do  need  your 
continued  prayers  for  the  work  of  the  Insti- 
tute.” 

Addona  Nissley,  Coamo,  P.R.,  reports: 
“We  had  very  good  services  in  Coamo, 
Aug.  16-21,  with  excellent  messages  and 
inspirational  music.  There  were  some  recon- 
secrations and  two  persons  made  decisions 
for  Christ  although  not  attributed  directly 
to  the  meetings.  The  challenge  now  is  to 
be  more  faithful  in  witness  to  Him  and  His 
grace.” 

“God’s  Great  Salvation,”  the  first 
course  in  the  series  of  six  offered  by  the 
Home  Bible  Studies  departments  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Inc.,  has  been  rewritten  by  Ell- 
rose  Zook  of  the  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Two  other  Bible  correspondence  courses 
in  the  present  series  are  currently  being 
rewritten — “The  Bible,  God’s  Word  to  Man” 
by  Howard  Charles,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  “The 
Church,  God  s Word  to  Man”  by  Willard 
Swartley,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  In  addition, 
two  new  courses  will  soon  be  offered  on  the 
subjects  of  “Maturity”  and  “Marriage,” 
written  by  Ray  Keim  and  Donald  G.  Miller, 
respectively,  of  Elkhart,  Ind. 

A special  Land  Development  Commit- 
tee sponsored  by  MCC  (Sask.)  met  recently 
with  the  Saskatchewan  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  presented  its  proposal  for  the 
leasing  of  land  near  Hudson  Bay,  Sask.  The 
Minister  encouraged  purchasing  the  block  of 
land  outright,  rather  than  leasing.  He 
stated  that  currently  this  land  is  only  for 
Saskatchewan  residents. 

The  provincial  Government  would  wel- 
come people  on  this  land  who  intend  to 
engage  in  farming  12  months  of  the  year. 
With  the  government  providing  drainage 
ditches  and  suitable  roads,  13  units  of  one 
section  each  could  be  ready  for  buying  this 
fall  and  prepared  for  occupancy  late  next 
summer. 

Houseparents  are  needed  for  the  MCC 
(Sask.)  sponsored  Group  Home  for  Boys  in 
Saskatoon,  Sask.  For  details  and  application 
forms  write  to  Dr.  E.  H.  Baergen,  2514 
Jarvis  Drive,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 


Book  Shelf 


Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Israel,  Crossroads  of  Conflict,  by  Law- 
rence H.  Feigenbaum  and  Kalman  Seigel. 
Rand  McNally  and  Company.  1968.  161 
pp.  $4.50. 

A lot  has  happened  to  Israel  and  much 
has  come  from  Israel  during  the  past  4,000 
years.  In  an  airplane  view  of  the  past, 
Feigenbaum  and  Seigel  introduce  us  to  the 
beginning  of  this  historic  people.  Following 
the  thread  of  Hebrew  history  we  see  them 
move  through  the  Old  Testament  period. 
The  major  areas  and  events  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Christian  era  are  pointed  out, 
bringing  their  history  up  to  the  present. 

The  old  nation  emerged  from  the  past  in 
1948  as  the  state  of  Israel.  We  see  its 
people  from  70  countries.  Their  settlement 
in  Israel,  their  education,  their  language 
development,  their  new  culture,  and  their 
army  are  well  introduced.  We  see  at  work 
the  Israeli  peace  corps,  their  scientific 
schools,  medical  services,  and  extensive 
archaeological  digs  and  finds.  Israel’s 
place  on  the  world  stage,  its  economy  and 
outlook  for  the  future,  are  put  in  clear  focus. 

The  authors  have  done  very  well  in 
presenting  a popular,  easy  reading  summary 
of  an  unusual  people  and  an  unusual  na- 
tion.— G.  Irvin  Lehman. 

God  Still  Speaks  in  the  Space  Age,  by 
James  Roy  Smith.  Beacon  Hill  Press.  1967. 
172  pp.  $3.50. 

In  God  Still  Speaks  in  the  Space  Age, 
Pastor  James  Roy  Smith  proclaims  the  old 
challenge  of  Christ  to  remake  men’s  hearts 
in  a world  splattered  on  such  Gibraltars  of 
our  age  as  science,  space  conquests,  edu- 
cation, power,  and  speed.  Modern  man 
seems  to  have  found  his  mind,  but  he  has 
lost  his  soul.  He’s  good  at  pulling  down 
barns,  yet  the  night  may  be  too  far  spent 
to  rebuild  a new  structure. 

In  his  moderately  priced  and  well-printed 
book.  Smith  clearly  indicates  that  without 
Christ  the  world  is  bankrupt.  He  further- 
more points  out  that  we  are  all  a part 
of  a gigantic  struggle  for  man’s  mind — 
who  does  speak  for  God?  How  much  do 
we  really  care  about  the  needs  of  people 
— all  people?  Are  we  really  like  Christ 
— serving,  weeping,  healing?  Smith  main- 
tains that  the  space  age  doesn’t  need  fast- 
er rockets  and  bigger  bombs.  What  it 
needs  is  Christ  who  alone  can  free  men 
from  the  fears  that  entrap  them  in  narrow 
voids  of  selfishness,  greed,  and  hate. 

I agree.  Smith’s  book  carries  a per- 
tinent message  for  our  times.  His  style 
easily  grips  the  reader  and  forces  him  to 
consider  the  central  problems  facing  all 
men  today — survival,  peace,  sanity,  sal- 
vation. Although  Smith’s  book  tends  to- 
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ward  a militaristic  outlook  and  though  he 
overplays  the  “Christian  America”  tune,  he 
does  have  some  stirring  warnings  and 
challenges.  It’s  a good  book  to  give  to 
teenagers. — Carl  S.  Keener. 

The  Imperfect  Disciple,  by  Samuel 
Southard.  Broadman  Press.  1968.  127  pp. 
$1.50. 

This  little  book  is  for  “anyone  who  knows 
for  sure  he  is  not  a perfect  disciple.”  It  is 
excellent  devotional  material.  The  chapter 
on  “Brimstone  and  Prophetic  Prayer”  is 
very  helpful  in  understanding  the  dynamics 
of  prayer.  He  has  chapters  also  on  the 
limitations,  commitment,  discipline  of  dis- 
cipleship,  and  on  “Games  People  Play.” 

The  author,  Director  of  Research  for 
the  General  Council  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.S.A.,  writes  in  a lucid,  biblical, 
and  warm  style  using  illustrations  freely. 
It  will  make  an  excellent  contribution  to 
the  church  library,  or  a gift  for  a young 
Christian. — Nelson  E.  Kauffman. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I did  not  agree  with  the  writer  of  “Who 
Pays  for  the  Parsonage?”  (July  16).  I am  not 
opposed  to  ministers  receiving  adequate  support 
as  well  as  accommodation,  but  to  argue  that 
the  pastor  has  bought  the  parsonage  because  he 
received  $100.00  a month  less  on  his  salary  for 
ten  years  would  not  hold  true  in  the  ordinary 
world. 

If  my  employer  were  to  provide  me  with  a 
house  and  deduct  $100.00  a month  from  my 
wages,  I would  not  have  it  handed  over  to  me 
after  a period  of  time.  Instead,  it  would  be 
argued  that  my  employer  is  the  landlord  and  1 
am  renting  from  him  and  in  the  years  1 lived 
in  rented  quarters,  nobody  handed  a house 
over  to  me  because  I faithfully  paid  my  rent. 

The  same  article  omitted  several  advantages 
of  living  in  a parsonage.  Many  churches  I know 
pay  taxes,  fuel,  repairs,  etc.,  on  the  parsonage, 
all  of  which  represent  major  expenses  to  the 
average  wage  earner. 

If  he  moves  to  another  congregation,  he  will 
likely  find  a parsonage  waiting  for  him  there; 
thus  he  is  spared  the  headaches  I have  had  of 
finding  a place  to  live  in  a new  community. 

If  the  pastor  does  not  like  the  arrangement, 
then  the  congregation  can  pay  him  the  extra 
$100.00  a month  and  he  can  locate  his  own 
accommodation.  If  he  were  living  in  our  town, 
he  would  have  a difficult  time  locating  a house 
to  rent  for  $100.00  a month  or  to  buy  at 
$12,000.00.  It  would  be  even  more  difficult  in 
the  city  nearby. 

I know  this  letter  overlooks  the  problems  a 
minister  does  face  in  a parsonage,  such  as  a 
lack  of  privacy  and  his  need  for  a place  to  live 
when  he  retires.  Perhaps  this  is  why  some 
ministers  provide  their  own  housing. — Kenneth 
Cressman,  Paris,  Ont. 

• • O 

Recently  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  in 
speaking  for  the  abolition  of  the  federal  death 
penalty  said,  “When  the  state  itself  kills,  the  man- 
date ‘Thou  shalt  not  kill’  loses  the  force  of  the 
absolute.”  He  continued,  “State-inflicted  death 
chiefly  serves  to  remind  us  how  close  we  remain 
to  the  jungle,”  The  statements  by  the  Attorney 
General,  and  in  response  to  the  editorial  of 


July  2,  “Peacemaker  Questions,”  ought  to  stimu- 
late further  discussion  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  church  and  state. 

For  those  who  maintain  that  capital  punish- 
ment is  ordained  of  God,  and  that  the  state  is 
required  to  use  the  sword  from  biblical  injunction, 
would,  I think,  be  disconcerted  by  the  Attorney 
General’s  remarks.  Shall  the  Christian  commu- 
nity cry  for  blood  when  the  state  is  moved  not  to 
do  so  by  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments?  Or  is 
the  attorney  general  perverting  his  office? 

Senator  McCarthy  has  at  numerous  times  given 
the  violence  in  Vietnam  as  a causative  factor  of 
violence  here  at  home.  Mayor  Lindsay  has  said 
that  as  a nation,  we  have  lost  our  way. 

Perhaps  to  be  a bit  ironic,  are  some  officials 
of  the  state  becoming  too  Christian  or  too  hu- 
mane for  the  comfort  of  those  fundamental 
evangelical  Christians,  who  wield  the  carnal 
sword?  There  are  individuals  within  our  own  de- 
nomination who  promulgate  the  idea  that  if  a 
person  is  not  a Christian,  he  ought  to  fight  and 
kill.  This  suggests  a philosophy,  that  it  is  morally 
wrong  for  a Christian  to  so  participate,  but  that 
it  can  be  justified  intellectually.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary, and  precisely  the  opposite  approach  is 
made  by  some  of  the  dissenting  university  stu- 
dents. They  have  arrived  at  their  position  from 
an  intellectual  premise.  From  a biblical  perspec- 
tive, it  is  doubtful  that  the  moral  and  intellectual 
motives  can  be  successfully  divorced  from  each 
other.  We  may  be  critical  of  the  intellectual  for 
his  refusal  to  bear  arms.  Should  we  not  rather 
say.  So  far  so  good?  Does  his  resistance  jeopard- 
ize our  status  with  the  government? 

Perhaps  we  (Mennonite  Church)  have  been 
guilty  of  refraining  from  speaking  to  society  in 
general,  including  government  officials,  about 
the  consequences  of  a nation  that  puts  its  trust 
in  arms.  Have  we,  in  essence,  made  a deal  by 
saying,  “Give  us  immunity  from  participation 
in  warfare  and  we  will  keep  our  silence”? 

Romans,  chapter  13,  is  often  quoted  to  condone 
almost  anything  the  state  demands  of  its  citizens. 
Verse  6 qualifies  this  obedience,  however,  by 
saying,  “The  authorities  are  working  for  God 
when  they  fulfil  their  duties”  ( Good  News  for 
Modern  Man).  Is  it  not  incumbent  upon  the 
church  to  be  an  influence  to  the  state  on  moral 
issues  to  enable  the  state  to  properly  discharge 
her  obligations  to  her  citizens  in  a scriptural 
manner?  That  is  to  ask.  Ought  not  Caesar  also 
be  cognizant  of  his  subservience  to  God,  so  that 
he  will  not  demand  obedience  from  his  subjects 
in  matters  that  violate  the  conscience  of  the 
individual? — Paul  P.  Esch,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Thank  you  for  the  excellent  and  timely  articles 
and  editorials  published  in  the  Gospel  Herald. 
The  “Items  and  Comments”  have  been  en- 
lightening and  the  vital  statistics  columns  are 
informative  of  acquaintances  throughout  the 
states.  I must  say  1 have  been  disappointed  that 
“From  My  Scrapbook”  doesn't  appear  in  every 
issue,  as  this  inspiring  feature  has  been  one  of 
my  favorites.  We  truly  look  forward  to  reading 
this  outstanding  periodical. — Mrs.  Ronald  Maust, 
Upland,  Calif. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:$) 

Bender,  Eugene  and  Geneva  (Gingerich),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  third  child,  second  daugnter,  Sheila 
Renae,  Aug.  17,  1968. 

Eichelberger,  Steve  and  Connie  (Stacy),  Dewey, 
111.,  first  child,  Robert  Dale,  May  27,  1968. 

Geiser,  Amos  and  Erma  (Hershberger),  Dundee, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Bruce  Elliot,  Aug. 
13,  1968. 

Gingrich,  Oscar  and  Selema  (Martin),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Anita  Francine,  July  7,  1968. 


Keim,  Richard  and  Janet  (Leighty),  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Susan  Alane,  Aug.  20,  1968. 

Landis,  J.  Robert  and  Faye  I.  (Stauffer),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jeffery  Reid, 
Aug.  19,  1968. 

Lehman,  M.  David  and  Lois  (Allen),  Kidron, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jennifer 
Denise,  Aug.  13,  1968. 

Litwiller,  Kenneth  and  Mary  Faith  (Springer), 
Gibson  City,  111.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Janette  Sue,  May  29,  1968. 

Miller,  Marvin  and  Fannie  (Hershberger), 
Arthur,  111.,  third  child,  second  son,  Paul  Duane, 
Aug.  6,  1968. 

Miller,  Ora  and  Shirley  , New  Haven, 

Ind.,  sixth  child,  John  Lee,  Aug.  8,  1968. 

Miller,  Roy  D.  and  Mollie  (Gingerich),  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  first  child,  Anthony  Clark,  Aug. 
12,  1968. 

Smoker,  Alvin  F.  and  Mildred  (Landis),  Inter- 
course, Pa.,  fifth  living  child,  second  daughter, 
Carol  Anne,  July  31,  1968. 

Stoltzfus,  Melvin  G.  and  Nancy  (Yoder),  Elver- 
son,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Loren  Lyn,  July 
28,  1968. 

Troyer,  Oliver  and  Emma  (Miller),  Partridge, 
Kan.,  fourth  living  child,  third  daughter,  Marjorie 
Jean,  July  24,  1968. 

Wolgemuth,  John  Henry  and  Thelma  (Cassel), 
Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Kristina 
Renee,  Aug.  9,  1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Alderfer — Clemmer. — Charles  Alderfer  and 
Carolyn  Clemmer,  both  of  Harleysville,  Pa., 
Souderton  cong.,  by  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  Aug. 
10,  1968. 

Borntrager  — Peachey.  — Floyd  Borntrager, 
Arthur,  111.,  Sunnyside  cong.,  and  Anna  Mary 
Peachey,  Woodland  cong.,  by  Ivan  E.  Yoder  and 
Elam  Peachey,  Aug.  10,  1968. 

Bowman — Hoober. — James  Bowman,  Kinzers, 
Pa.,  Sunnyside  cong.,  and  Linda  Hoober,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  Stumptown  cong.,  by  Daniel  Lapp  and 
Leroy  Bowman,  Aug.  17,  1968. 

Crossgrove — Aeschliman. — Philip  Crossgrove, 
Archbold.  Ohio,  and  Shirley  Aeschliman,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  both  of  Central  cong.,  by  Charles  H. 
Gautsche,  Aug.  4,  1968. 

Erb — Lehman. — Clyde  Erb,  Berlin  cong., 
and  Joann  Lehman,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Kid- 
ron cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Aug.  17,  1968. 

Evans — Hostetler. — John  Evans,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Episcopal  Church,  and  Louise  Hostetler, 
Orrville  (Ohio)  cong.,  by  Richard  Hostetler,  Aug. 
10,  1968. 

Gerber — Gerber. — Dwight  Gerber,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Orrville  (Ohio)  cong.,  and  Paula  Gerber, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  Lutheran  Church,  by  Clyde  Xan- 
der,  Aug.  17,  1968. 

Good — Wenger. — Nelson  W.  Good,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Hammer  Creek  cong.,  and  Betty  Lois  Wenger, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mellingers  cong.,  by  Paul  G. 
Landis,  Aug.  18,  1968. 

Hunsberger — Boose. — Clair  Edward  Hunsberg- 
er,  McConnellsburg,  Pa.,  Rock  Hill  cong.,  and 
Jean  M.  Boose,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Landis  Valley 
cong.,  by  Elam  W.  Stauffer,  Aug.  17,  1968. 

Lehman — Wolfe. — Stanley  Lehman,  Kidron 
(Ohio)  cong.,  and  Janice  Wolfe,  Canton,  Ohio, 
Brethren  Church,  bv  James  Kennedy,  Aug.  3, 
1968. 

Martin — Delagrange. — Richard  Eugene  Martin, 
Lagrange,  Ind.,  and  Beverly  Delagrange,  Grabill, 
Ind.,  by  Martin  L.  Brandenberger,  Aug.  3,  1968. 

Martin — Strite. — Wayne  Edwin  Martin,  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  and  Delores  Jean  Strite,  Clear  Spring, 
Md.,  both  of  Miller’s  cong.,  by  Reuben  E. 
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Martin,  Aug,  15,  1968. 

Meyer — Stutzman. — Richard  Meyer,  Wayland, 
Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cone.,  and  Brenda  Stutzman, 
Milford,  Neb.,  Bellwood  cong.,  bv  Robert  Hartz- 
ler,  Aug.  10,  1968. 

Moyer — Breneman. — David  Emerson  Moyer, 
Belvidere,  111.,  Evangelical  Free  Church,  and 
Alma  Jean  Breneman,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  College 
cong.  (Goshen,  Ind.),  by  John  R.  Martin,  Aug. 
23,  1968. 

Nafziger — Gingerich. — Gary  Lee  Nafziger, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  and 
Frances  Jean  Gingerich,  West  Chester,  Iowa,  West 
Union  cong.,  by  Emery  Hochstetler,  Aug.  9,  1968. 

Nice — Bridge. — David  Dean  Nice,  Morrison 
(111.)  cong.,  and  Brenda  Carol  Bridge,  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  Mountain  View  cong.,  by  Rov  D. 
Kiser,  Aug.  17,  1968. 

Powell — Ross. — Clifford  Powell,  Chicago,  111., 
Englewood  cong.,  and  Janet  Ross,  Belleville,  Pa., 
Barrville  cong.,  by  Stanlee  Kauffman  and  Elam 
Gliek,  July  20,  1968. 

Shenk — Heatwole. — Wilmer  I.  Shenk,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  Peake  cong.,  and  Mary  Kate  Heat- 
wole, Dayton,  Va.,  Rawley  Springs  cong.,  by 
Lloyd  S.  Horst,  Aug.  3,  1968. 

Stoltzfus — Zook. — Naaman  A.  Stoltzfus,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Sandy  Hill  cong.,  and* Verna  Zook, 
Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  Rockville  cong.,  by  Millard 
Shoup,  Aug.  17,  1968. 

Tucker — Detweiler. — Charles  L.  Tucker,  Dub- 
lin, Pa.,  and  Betty  Ann  Detweiler,  Danboro,  Pa., 
both  of  Dovlestown  cong.,  by  Joseph  L.  Gross, 
June  29,  1968. 

Witmer — Stauffer. — Amos  Witmer,  Dayton,  Va., 
Bank  cong.,  and  Julia  Ann  Stauffer,  Elverson, 
Pa.,  Conestoga  cong.,  by  Ira  A.  Kurtz,  Aug.  18, 
1968. 

Yoder — Byler. — Andrew  Yoder,  Smithville, 

Ohio,  and  Verna  Byler,  Orrville,  Ohio,  both  of 
the  Oak  Grove  cong.,  by  Lotus  Trover,  June  7, 
1968. 

Yoder — Honsaker. — Gideon  Sanford  Yoder, 
Allensville  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Jean  Lorraine  Hon- 
saker, Martinsburg  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Andre  Wenger 
and  Elam  Glick,  Aug.  18,  1968. 

Zehr — Schrock. — David  Zehr,  Lowville,  N.Y., 
Croghan  cong.,  and  Mary  Kathryn  Schrock,  Ar- 
thur, III.,  First  Mennonite  of  Champaign  cong.,  by 
Richard  Yordy  and  Paul  Zehr,  Aug.  2,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Boshart,  Donna  Mae,  daughter  of  Lawrence 
and  Freida  Zehr,  was  born  at  Alden,  N.Y.,  Feb. 
18,  1939;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
from  injuries  sustained  in  an  auto  accident,  Aug. 
15,  1968;  aged  29  y.  5 m.  27  d.  On  Nov.  28, 
1959,  she  was  married  to  Gerald  Nyle  Boshart, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 children 
(Juanita  Marie,  Annette  Freida,  Todd  Gerald, 
Scott  Clayton,  and  Kurt  Allen),  2 brothers  (Clay- 
ton and  Lester),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Violet  Cote 
and  Charlotte — Mrs.  Bruce  Klingelsmith).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Clarence  Center  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  in  charge  of  Howard  S. 
Bauman,  assisted  by  Donald  Jantzi;  interment 
in  Good  Cemetery. 

Burkey,  Harry,  son  of  Emil  and  Lena  (Stutz- 
man) Burkey,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb.,  Aug. 
30,  1905;  died  at  Lebanon,  Ore.,  after  a lingering 
illness,  July  23,  1968;  aged  62  y.  10  m.  23  d. 
On  Sept.  14,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Katie 
Rediger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
sons  (Willard,  Lester,  Sterling,  and  Vernon)  and 
6 sisters  (Edith  Stauffer,  Barbara  Zimmerman, 
Hazel  Burkey,  Mable  Birky,  Norma  Carrels,  and 
Ruby  Glendenning).  One  brother  (William)  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Plainview  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Fairview  Church,  July  27,  with  Robert  Yoder 


and  Verl  Nofziger  officiating. 

Eby,  Naomi,  daughter  of  the  late  Jacob  and 
Lydia  (Groff)  Kreider,  was  born  at  Gordonville, 
Pa.,  Feb.  1,  1880;  died  at  the  home  of  her  son 
in  Intercourse,  Pa.,  Apr.  8,  1968;  aged  88  y.  2 m. 
8 d.  She  was  married  to  Henry  H.  Buckwalter, 
who  died  Jan. — , 1915.  In  1920  she  was  married 
to  Sem  Eby,  who  died  in  1947.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Ira  J.  Buckwalter),  one  daughter  (Mae — 
Mrs.  D.  Lester  Hoover),  one  stepdaughter  (Verna 
— Mrs.  Elmer  R.  Kreider),  2 stepsons  (Warren  L. 
and  John  W.  Eby),  22  grandchildren,  and  47  great- 

randchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the  Para- 

ise  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Brown  Funeral  Home  and  the  Paradise  Church, 
Apr.  11,  with  Amos  W.  Weaver,  Noah  L.  Her- 
shey,  and  Clair  B.  Eby  officiating. 

Gnagey,  Ada,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Eva 
(Maust)  Gnagey,  was  born  near  Meyersdale,  Pa., 
Mar.  5,  1892;  died  at  the  Hubbard  Memorial 
Hospital,  Bad  Axe,  Mich.,  following  a brief  illness, 
July  23,  1968;  aged  76  y.  4 m.  18  d.  Surviving 
are  one  sister  (Amelia),  4 brothers  (Elias,  Joseph, 
Jonas,  and  Howard),  and  20  nieces  and  nephews. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Pigeon  River  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  July  26,  with 
Loren  Dietzel,  Luke  Yoder,  and  Willard  Mayer 
officiating. 

Hartzler,  Marilyn  Joyce,  daughter  of  Dana  C. 
and  Dorthy  (Zimmerman)  Hartzler,  was  born  at 
Topeka,  Ind.,  Apr.  17,  1923;  died  at  Topeka, 
of  a heart  attack,  July  15,  1968;  aged  45  y.  2 m. 

28  d.  Surviving  are  her  father,  2 brothers  (Nolan 
and  Cleo),  and  one  sister  (Carolyn — Mrs.  Leonard 
Leichty).  She  was  a member  of  the  Maple  Grove 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  July 
19,  with  Laurence  Horst  officiating. 

Hege,  Leah  H.,  daughter  of  John  W.  and 
Amanda  (Horst)  Martin,  was  born  in  Washington 
Co.,  Md.,  May  13,  1890;  died  after  a long  illness 
Aug.  1,  1968;  aged  78  y.  2 m.  19  d.  In  1925 
she  was  married  to  Henry  E.  Hege,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  6 children  (Rachel — 
Mrs.  Chester  Wildson,  Retha — Mrs.  Harold  Strite, 
Naomi — Mrs.  Maurice  Martin,  Elvin,  Henry,  and 
Omar),  30  grandchildren,  and  8 great-grandchil- 
dren. She  was  a member  of  Reiffs  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  5,  with  Amos 
Horst,  Glenn  Martin,  and  Adam  Martin  officiating. 

Lehman,  Ivan  J.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth 
(Martin)  Lehman,  was  born  near  Columbiana, 
Ohio,  Feb.  10,  1885;  died  at  Salem  (Ohio)  City 
Hospital,  Aug.  18,  1968;  aged  83  y.  6 m.  8 d.  On 
Aug.  1,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Elsie  Metzler, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Kathryn — Mrs.  Howard  Albrecht),  one  son  (Ga- 
len), 4 grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Clayton  and 
D.  Elban).  He  was  a member  of  the  Midway 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug. 
21,  with  Ernest  Martin  and  Paul  Yoder  offici- 
ating. 

Martin,  Nellie  C.,  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Susanna  (Culp)  Culp,  was  born  in  Elkhart  Co., 
Ind.,  Aug.  6,  1901;  died  at  her  home  near  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Aug.  9,  1968;  aged  67  y.  3 d.  On 
Mar.  28,  1922,  she  was  married  to  Willis  Martin, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  8 children 
(Louise,  Truman,  Vivian,  Leon,  Made — Mrs. 
David  Layman,  Marion,  Mildred,  and  Eugene), 

29  grandchildren,  and  4 brothers  (Clifford,  LaMarr, 
Austin,  and  Roy).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Yellow  Creek  Wisler  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Aug.  12,  with  William  Ramer, 
Paul  Hoover,  and  Abram  Zimmerman  officiating. 

Miller,  Martha  E.,  daughter  of  Eli  M.  and 
Mary  (Troyer)  Miller,  was  born  at  Arthur,  111., 
July  15,  1915;  died  at  Arthur  from  a fall  which 
caused  basal  skull  fracture,  June  25,  1968;  aged 
52  y.  11  m.  10  d.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Roberta — Mrs.  John  Plank),  4 sisters  (Lyaia — 
Mrs.  Fred  Bontrager,  Fannie  Miller,  Elizabeth 
— Mrs.  Albert  Leichty,  and  Tillie — Mrs.  Harley 
Hostetler),  and  3 brothers  (Joe  E.,  Jake  E.,  and 
Alvin  E.).  She  was  a member  of  the  Arthur 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  June 
27,  with  Paul  Sieber  officiating. 

Miller,  Oru»  W.,  son  wf  Wm.  J.  and  Frances 


(Gerber)  Miller,  was  born  near  Walnut  Creek, 
Ohio,  June  28,  1894;  died  at  the  Pomerene  Hos- 
pital, Millersburg,  Ohio,  of  a heart  attack,  Aug. 
15,  1968;  aged  74  y.  1 m.  18  d.  On  Feb.  7,  1919, 
he  was  married  to  Iva  Hostetler,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Howard  W.),  2 daugh- 
ters (Francis — Mrs.  Gerald  Mast  and  Ruth — Mrs. 
Raymond  Starner),  12  grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  W.  O.  Hershberger).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son,  3 brothers,  and  2 sisters. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Walnut  Creek  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  18,  with 
Paul  R.  Miller  officiating. 

Roth,  Arthur  S.,  son  of  the  late  Peter  and 
Mary  (Schrag)  Roth,  was  born  in  East  Zorra 
Twp.,  Ont.,  July  7,  1910;  died  at  the  Stratford 
General  Hospital,  after  a lengthy  illness,  July 

30,  1968;  aged  58  y.  23  d.  On  Sept.  14,  1933, 
he  was  married  to  Malinda  Stere,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Beatrice — Mrs. 
Levi  Kuepfer  and  Delores — Mrs.  Earlus  Roth), 
one  brother  (Sidney),  and  one  sister  (Susan — 
Mrs.  Noah  Yantzi).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Cassel  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
East  Zorra  Church,  with  Vernon  Zehr  and  Henry 
Yantzi  officiating. 

Roth,  Christian,  son  of  Joseph  and  Catherine 
(Zehr)  Roth,  was  born  near  Wellesley,  Ont.,  Dec. 

31,  1890;  died  at  K-W  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Apr.  25,  1968;  aged  77  y.  3 m.  24  d.  Surviving 
are  2 brothers  (Benjamin  and  Samuel)  and  6 
sisters  (Mrs.  Mary  Steinman,  Katherine — Mrs. 
Joseph  B.  Leis,  Salome — Mrs.  Emanuel  Roth, 
Sarah,  Magdalene — Mrs.  William  Kropf,  and 
Edna).  One  brother  and  one  sister  preceded  him 
in  death.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Maple 
View  Church,  Apr.  27,  with  Chris  Streicher  and 
Alvin  Leis  officiating. 

Roth,  Leah,  daughter  of  Christian  N.  and 
Lydia  (Schwartzentruber)  Roth,  was  bom  near 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  July  1,  1890;  died  at  K-W  Hos- 
pital, Kitchener,  Ont.,  May  9,  1968;  aged  77  y. 
10  m.  8 d.  Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Christian 
and  Jacob)  and  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Veronica  Wagler, 
Catherine — Mrs.  Moses  Bender,  Mrs.  Mary 
Streicher,  and  Lydia — Mrs.  Chris  Bender).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Maple  View  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  May  12,  with  Alvin 
Leis,  Steve  Gerber,  and  Chris  6.  Erb  officiating. 

Schrock,  Eli  C.,  son  of  Christian  and  Sarah 
(Orendorf)  Schrock,  was  born  near  Accident,  Md., 
Sept.  29,  1902;  died  at  his  home  near  Greenwood, 
Del.,  June  22,  1968;  aged  65  v.  8 m.  24  d.  On 
June  16,  1928,  he  was  married  to  Lucy  Bender, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Truman 
and  Buddy),  7 daughters  (Betty — Mrs.  Simon 
Sharp,  Cora — Mrs.  Thomas  Tennefoss,  Anna — 
Mrs.  Harold  Brenneman,  Olive — Mrs.  Roy  Mast, 
Margaret — Mrs.  Roy  Eby,  Wanda — Mrs.  Lester 
Kehl,  and  Sarah),  28  grandchildren,  2 great- 
grandchildren, 3 brothers  (Enos,  Ezra,  and  Har- 
vey), and  2 sisters  (Verna — Mrs.  Vernon  Zehr  and 
Cora — Mrs.  Alvin  Mast).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  an  infant  daughter  (Doris).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Greenwood  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  June  25,  with  Nevin  Bender, 
Alvin  Mast,  and  Millard  Benner  officiating. 

Schroeder,  Otto  C.,  son  of  Lewis  and  Mary 
Schroeder,  was  born  Mar.  17,  1882;  died  at  the 
Starke  Memorial  Hospital,  Knox,  Ind.,  July  17, 
1968;  aged  86  y.  4 m.  On  Aug.  21,  1926,  he  was 
married  to  Martha  Lorenz,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 daughters  (Bertha  Kadlin,  Mrs. 
Gladys  Teneiovich,  and  Mrs.  Lillian  Knox),  2 sons 
(Harvey  and  August),  2 stepsons  (Edward  Schmidt 
and  Alfred  Schmidt),  11  grandchildren,  and  15 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Toto  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
July  20,  with  Harold  Myers  and  Walter  Keim 
officiating. 

Shantz,  Lucinda,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Simeon  Martin,  was  born  at  Conestoga,  Ont., 
Jan.  5,  1886;  died  at  the  Bethesda  Nursing  Home, 
Vineland,  Ont.,  aged  82  y.  She  was  married  to 
Ephraim  Shantz,  who  preceded  her  in  death.  Sur- 
viving are  4 children  (Naomi — Mrs.  Joseph  Good, 
Ruth — Mrs.  Moses  Good,  Lome,  and  Mahlon)  and 
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2 brothers  (Angus  and  Rufus).  One  son  (Willard), 
2 sisters  (Hannah  and  Louida),  and  4 brothers 
(Alexander,  Amos,  Eli,  and  Nelson)  preceded  her 
in  death.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  St. 
Jacobs  Church,  May  18,  with  Gerald  Good  and 
J.  B.  Martin  officiating. 

Shellenberger,  Dean  Alan,  son  of  W.  Robert 
and  Ruth  (Krall)  Shellenberger,  was  born  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  21,  1962;  died  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  in  South  Carolina,  Mar.  11,  1968; 
aged  5 y.  11  m.  19  d.  He  is  survived  by  his 
parents  and  6 brothers  and  sisters  (Barbara, 
Susan,  Dale,  Dennis,  Daryl,  and  Diane).  He  was 
a member  of  Erisman’s  Sunday  school.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Erisman’s,  Mar.  14,  with 
Howard  Witner,  Norman  Shenk,  and  John  White 
officiating;  interment  in  St.  Petersburg  Cemetery. 

Shult,  Eunice  Marie,  daughter  of  Ronald  and 
Grace  (Martin)  Shult,  was  born  at  Ladysmith, 
Wis.,  Dec.  22,  1967;  died  May  16,  1968;  aged 
4 m.  24  d.  Surviving  besides  her  parents  are  5 
brothers  (Adin,  Kevin,  Benji,  and  David),  one 
foster  brother  (Charles),  one  foster  sister  (Delores), 
grandparents  (Mrs.  Clara  Shult  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jason  Martin),  and  one  great-grandmother  (Mrs. 
Alice  Hebard).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  South  Lawrence  Church,  May  18,  with  Leroy 
Schrock  and  Daniel  Miller  officiating;  interment 
in  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Sheldon,  Wis. 

Stauffer,  Ezra  Nelson,  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary 
(Hackman)  Stauffer,  was  born  in  Stark  County, 
Ohio,  Sept.  1,  1878;  died  at  Fair  Moor  Nursing 
Home,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  13,  1968;  aged  89  y. 

8 m.  12  d.  On  Nov.  25,  1902,  he  was  married 
to  Lydia  Reed,  who  died  Apr.  6,  1954.  Surviving 
are  4 sons  (Nelson,  Earl,  Lloyd,  and  Elmer),  3 
daughters  (Mary — Mrs.  John  Leinbach,  Clara — 
Mrs.  Walter  Pletcher,  and  Florence — Mrs.  Clair 
Knepp),  12  grandchildren,  and  8 great-grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of  the  Yellow  Creek 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  May 
16,  with  Mahlon  Miller  and  Paul  Hoover  officiat- 
ing. 

Stoltzfus,  John  Stoltzfus,  son  of  John  M.  and 
Rebecca  E.  (Stoltzfus)  Stoltzfus,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  July  22,  1898;  died  of  a 
stroke  at  Reading  Hospital,  May  23,  1968;  aged 
69  y.  10  m.  1 d.  On  Nov.  30,  1920,  he  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  L.  Petersheim,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Moses,  Miriam — 
Mrs.  Ben  O.  Stoltzfus,  Esther — Mrs.  Reuben  Z. 
Smoker,  Rachel — Mrs.  Chester  R.  Stoltzfus,  and 
Ada — Mrs.  Roy  Burkhart),  2 brothers  (Aaron  M. 
and  Isaac  M.),  22  grandchildren,  and  one  great- 
grandchild. Two  sons  (Aaron  and  Albert)  preced- 
ed him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Conestoga  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  May  26,  with  Ira  Kurtz  and  C.  J.  Kurtz 
officiating. 

Tucker,  Barbara  Esther,  daughter  of  Duane  F. 
and  Miriam  (Eby)  Tucker,  was  born  in  Washington 
Co.,  Md.,  June  12,  1962;  died  in  Franklin  Co., 
of  leukemia,  Aug.  11,  1968;  aged  6 y.  I m.  30  d. 
Surviving,  besides  her  parents,  are  5 sisters 
(Mary,  Sarah,  Susanna,  Huldah,  and  Rachel)  and 
her  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben  H.  Eby, 
Jr.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Tucker).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Reiff  Church,  Aug.  14, 
with  Reuben  E.  Martin,  Nelson  H.  Martin,  and 
Earl  Miller  officiating. 

Weaver,  Hiram,  son  of  Moses  and  Christina 
Hershberger)  Weaver,  was  born  at  Davidsville, 
Pa.,  Jan.  3,  1880;  died  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July 
29,  1968;  aged  88  y.  6 m.  26  d.  On  Apr.  9,  1899, 
he  was  married  to  Lizzie  Lohr,  who  died  in 
March  1919.  On  Aug.  9,  1920,  he  was  married 
to  Anna  Frances  Mason,  who  died  Apr.  9,  1967. 
He  was  ordained  minister  at  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
May  22,  1926.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mrs. 
Howard  Stahl)  and  2 brothers  (Josiah  and  David 
H.).  He  was  a member  of  Weavers  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  2,  with  Lloyd  S. 
Horst  officiating,  assisted  by  D.  W.  Lehman  and 
Daniel  Suter.  Services  were  also  held  at  the 
Virginia  Mennonite  Home,  with  Mahlon  L. 
Blosser  officiating;  interment  in  Weaveis  Cemetery. 
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By  David  Helmuth 


Mission  Postures 


Mission  posture  speaks  to  concern  for  basic  attitudes  under- 
lying our  mission  activity  as  a Mennonite  Church  among 
peoples  of  other  cultures.  How  do  we  see  ourselves  in  re- 
lation to  people  of  the  culture  to  whom  we  have  gone? 

What  are  the  various  positions  of  my  head  and  eyes  when 
I talk  with  another  person  as  we  stand?  It  all  depends  on 
the  height  of  the  other  person  in  relation  to  my  own.  If  he 
is  taller,  I look  up.  If  he  is  smaller,  I look  down.  If  he  is 
the  same  size,  it  is  straight  ahead.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
this  analogy  could  be  useful  in  describing  various  postures 
we  may  take  toward  others  in  mission  endeavor.  The  analogy 
is  not  perfect,  but  I feel  it  is  useful. 

The  "Looking-down"  Posture 

I pass  judgment  on  myself  when  I say  that,  without  a 
doubt,  looking  down  has  been  our  most  common  posture  in- 
dividually and  collectively  as  we  have  gone  forth  in  mission. 
People  from  other  cultures  have  seen  our  posture  in  this 
way.  We  may  not  have  been  consciously  looking  down.  We 
may  even  have  thought  it  was  quite  the  opposite  as  we 
quickly  defended  our  humility,  but  the  reality  remains. 

Ringing  in  my  ears  are  statements  like  these:  Puerto 

Ricans  don’t  know  the  value  of  hard-earned  money.  They 
are  not  good  stewards.  ’ ‘Our  native  leaders  are  not  mature 
enough  to  take  this  responsibility.’  “Puerto  Ricans  can  live 
on  a lower  income  than  we  Americans.  The  history  of  our 
mission  committees  with  little  or  no  significant  Puerto  Rican 
representation  still  haunts  us,  and  rightly  so. 

People  of  at  least  one  other  culture  are  beginning  to  see 
us  as  we  really  are.  Deep  retrospective  self-searching  on  our 
part  will  tell  us  why.  We  find  woven  into  the  very  fabric  of 
our  thinking  the  myth  of  our  superiority  as  a nation,  as  a 
culture,  and  as  the  authentic  incarnation  of  true  Christianity. 
Yet  our  American  white  racism,  supported  actively  by  many 
of  the  same  churches  that  send  missionaries  to  Puerto  Rico, 
is  beginning  to  show  us  up.  Our  nation  s activity  in  V ietnam 
has  been  a real  revelation  for  some.  For  others  it  is  only  a 
reconfirmation  of  decaying  American  society  and  the  kind  of 
Christianity  which  has  been  a part  of  it. 

We  have  seemed  to  tell  them  that  we  have  what  you 
need,  listen  to  us!”  The  tragedy  is  that  we  have  confused 
the  simple  message  of  the  gospel  with  its  western  wrappings. 
To  illustrate  I would  say  that  our  western  practice  of  family 
devotions  around  the  family  altar  has  served  a good  purpose. 

David  Helmuth  was  pastor  in  eastern  Ohio  before  he  and  his  wife  Naomi  went 
to  Puerto  Rico  as  pastoral  missionaries  in  1961.  The  Helmuths  are  on  furlough  and 
studying  at  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary  this  year. 


To  fit  this  idea,  however,  into  the  practice  and  structure  of 
a Puerto  Rican  home  may  not  produce  the  results  we  hope 
for.  There  are  other  possibilities  for  meeting  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  home.  As  American  missionaries  we  need  to 
seek  with  a genuine  openness.  Let  God’s  Spirit  lead  the  local 
national  church  and  her  leaders  in  search  of  His  answer  to 
such  concrete  needs. 

The  challenge  for  us  is  extricating  from  the  dross  and  dust 
of  the  centuries  the  hard,  pure  diamond  which  Christ  has 
charged  us  to  keep  shining  before  the  eyes  of  men.  We  do 
have  a treasure  which  others  need,  but  we  cannot  share  it 
with  an  attitude  of  superiority.  Perhaps  more  than  we  are 
aware  we  have  been  caught  “looking  down.” 

The  "Looking-up"  Posture 

This  is  the  opposite  of  the  looking-down  posture.  Looking- 
up  posture  says,  “I  want  to  learn.  Please  touch  me!  An- 
thropologist Jacob  Loewen  describes  this  posture  as  the 
learner  role.  He  says  that  it  is  a tool  par  excellence  and  is 
a prerequisite  and  foundation  for  the  successful  fulfillment  of 
any  other  role  the  missionary  may  play. 

I remember  well  a fine  young  VS-er  who  came  to  Puerto 
Rico.  He  had  a “looking-up”  posture  from  the  start.  He 
tackled  language  study  with  real  enthusiasm.  He  asked  a 
million  questions  just  as  soon  as  he  knew  enough  Spanish  to 
formulate  them.  His  spare  time  was  spent  in  building  re- 
lationships in  the  community.  He  visited  the  ball  field  and 
participated  with  a local  team.  He  found  his  way  into  the 
homes  and  hearts  of  many  people.  He  dated  Puerto  Rican 
girls;  he  liked  Puerto  Rican  food;  he  learned  with  interest 
about  the  political  affairs  of  the  island.  He  admired  the 
Puerto  Rican  culture  and  total  way  of  life  without  being 
negative  or  unrealistic  about  his  own  mainland  culture  and 
way  of  life.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  a “looking-up  posture." 

This  posture  is  essential  if  we  are  ever  going  to  participate 
meaningfully  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  emerging  church.  It 
says  clearly  that  we  have  come  first  of  all  to  learn.  Until  we 
learn  a great  many  things,  we  cannot  contribute  to  the  life  of 
the  church  to  whom  we  have  been  invited.  This  learning  in- 
volves an  understanding  of  the  total  way  of  life  of  the  people 
who  have  invited  us  to  participate  with  them  in  extending 
the  kingdom  of  God.  But  this  is  not  all! 

We  must  also  take  a “looking-up”  posture  in  relation  to 
the  kind  of  Christianity  which  we  see  incarnated  in  the  cul- 
ture to  which  we  go.  We  have  conceived  of  ourselves  as  a 
part  of  a Christian  nation  which  has  gone  forth  to  Christian- 
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ize  pagan  nations  of  our  world,  but  the  tables  are  beginning 
to  turn.  Increasingly  we  learn  that  we  own  no  patent  on  the 
authentic  forms  of  Christianity.  A decaying  American  empire 
is  pointing  to  the  reality  that  we  may  need  to  go  forth  in 
mission  to  save  ourselves  rather  than  to  save  others.  “Look- 
ing up”  to  what  Christianity  in  other  cultures  is  saying  to 
us  may  indeed  be  our  salvation  if  we  are  responsive  and 
obedient. 

The  doubt  and  searching  one  senses  abroad  are  not  about 
the  essence  of  Christianity  or  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 
Doubters  ask  how  we  have  perceived  and  applied  the  good 
news  in  our  lives,  both  individually  and  nationally.  I under- 
stand that  the  ambassador  from  Hanoi,  in  a recent  interview 
with  a Mennonite  Central  Committee  representative,  com- 
mented that  surely  the  compassionate  Christ  he  had  read 
about  in  his  comparative  religions  course  in  the  U.S.  could 
not  possibly  be  the  same  Christ  which  American  Christians 
now  serve. 

We  do  have  much  to  learn  about  authentic  Christianity. 
This  requires  a “looking-up  posture. 

The  "Straight- Across"  Posture 

A straight-across  posture  recognizes  complete  equality.  We 
look  each  other  straight  in  the  eye  and  communicate  and 
share  on  a common  level.  We  feel  that  both  parties  need  to 
hear  what  each  has  to  say  or  ask.  There  is  a feeling  of 
mutuality  in  the  relationship.  Neither  is  telling  the  other. 
Both  are  simply  counseling  together  about  life.  This  posture 
seems  to  symbolize  best  the  ideal  for  cross-cultural  activity. 

In  the  history  of  our  mission  activity  we  have  been  guilty 
of  asking  our  questions  and  then  giving  our  own  “right” 
answers.  We  should  seek  to  establish  enough  rapport  and 
learn  enough  about  a culture  that  we  can  truly  sense  what 
questions  the  people  are  asking.  Then  we  seek  to  participate 
with  them  in  searching  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  for  Christian 
faith  and  practice  in  that  culture.  Only  as  we  have  functioned 
in  our  role  as  learner  can  we  do  this.  If  we  understand  our 
role,  we  can  assist  and  participate  with  the  national  church. 
The  day  is  gone  and  past,  however,  when  we  can  give  them 
the  answers. 

With  straight-across  postures  we  missionaries  can  find  new 
roles.  Jacob  Loewen  mentions  the  following  role  possibilities 
for  missionaries:  (1)  learner,  (2)  mirror  (aiming  at  assisting  in 
self-recognition  and  need-clarifying),  (3)  source  of  alternatives, 
(4)  catalyst,  (5)  stimulus  and  support  in  experimentation,  (6) 
friend  of  the  court  (asking  only  mirror  questions  when  re- 
quested to  give  an  opinion),  and  (7)  model  (positive  model, 
although  not  of  perfection  but  rather  of  Christian  growth). 

I do  not  feel  that  the  first  of  the  three  postures  I have 
suggested  (looking  down)  is  an  acceptable  alternative  for 
Christian  missions.  The  other  two  postures  are  compatible 
with  Christianity.  I realize  that  the  analogy  breaks  down 
because  if  we  have  a looking-up  posture  this  then  assumes 
that  the  other  party  is  guilty  of  looking  down.  The  analogy 
does  not  serve  in  that  instance,  but  let  us  not  be  shocked 
as  Christians  if  someday  we  find  ourselves  looking  up  with 
someone  else  looking  down.  Justice  may  come,  and  the  tables 
may  yet  turn  on  this  side  of  eternity!  □ 


The  Preachers' 
Coronary  Club 

By  George  W.  Miller 

With  more  and  more  preachers  becoming  victims  of  heart 
attacks,  the  Coronary  Club  is  extending  membership  to  those 
who  only  a few  years  ago  were  considered  much  too  young 
to  be  admitted.  No  doubt  many  preachers,  young  and  old,  are 
seeking  membership  but  have  lacked  information  on  how  to 
become  members.  The  following  rules,  if  followed,  will  assure 
speedy  action  toward  membership: 

1.  Never  say  “No. 

2.  Insist  on  being  liked  by  and  try  to  please  everyone. 

3.  Never  delegate  responsibility.  If  you  must  appoint  a 
committee,  do  all  the  work  yourself 

4.  Never  plan  a day  off,  but  if  you  are  forced  to  take 
one,  visit  a preacher-friend  and  spend  the  day  talking  about 
church  problems — yours  and  his. 

5.  Never  plan  for  a night  home,  but  if  it  happens  that  you 
have  no  meetings  or  calls,  be  sure  to  accept  an  outside 
speaking  engagement. 

6.  Take  all  the  revivals  your  church  will  tolerate,  then 
book  more  for  your  vacations.  (Place  all  honorariums  in  a 
separate  account  earmarked  “Heart  Fund.  This  will  help 
pay  medical  expenses  when  your  coronary  comes. ) 

7.  Never  allow  enough  time  to  drive  comfortably  to  an 
appointment.  (This  will  do  two  things:  It  will  show  people 
how  busy  you  are,  and  will  protect  the  reputation  preachers 
have  as  fast  drivers. ) 

8.  When  your  doctor  advises  you  to  slow  down,  ignore  him 
and  brag  about  the  fact  that  you  would  rather  wear  out  than 
rust  out. 

9.  Take  the  burdens  of  your  people  to  the  Lord,  but  don’t 
leave  them  there.  Play  God  and  feel  that  the  kingdom  de- 
pends on  you. 

10.  Watch  attendance  records,  especially  the  Sunday  school. 
If  it  lags  a bit,  decide  it’s  time  to  move  and  always  wonder 
what  caused  people  to  dislike  you. 

11.  Be  sure  to  beat  the  record  of  the  former  pastor  and 
try  hard  to  beat  your  own  each  year. 

12.  Lead  your  church  into  a building  program,  whether 
they  need  it  or  not,  and  consider  yourself  better  qualified 
than  the  architect  and  give  it  your  personal  supervision. 

13.  Consider  it  your  civic  duty  to  be  a member  of  every 
club  in  town  and  become  president  of  as  many  as  you  can. 

14.  If,  having  done  all  these,  you  don’t  succeed,  accept 
the  largest  church  you  can  find  and  work  very  tirelessly  and 
you  should  have  a coronary  within  six  months. 

— from  the  Western  Recorder. 


Mr.  Miller  is  chaplain  at  the  Western  Baptist  Hospital,  Paducah,  Ky. 
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Nurture  Lookout 

Quotes  from  Convention 

Participants 

Persons  who  attended  the  churchwide  Christian  Education 
Convention  said  the  following: 

“I  am  very  thankful  that  I have  had  these  days  to  be 
able  to  sit  with  fellow  Christians  and  share  problems  and 
work  through  ideas  and  the  setting  of  goals.  Thank  God  for 
vision  in  the  church.  ” 

“I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  forward-looking  stance 
of  the  Convention. 

“We  will  feel  much  more  a part  of  the  total  Mennonite 
Church  now.  One  feels  his  contribution  isn’t  so  small  when 
seen  in  the  context  of  the  entire  church.” 

“1  hope  we  can  take  back  some  of  the  enthusiasm  we  felt 
here  so  that  our  church  can  grow  and  be  more  like  the 
Lord  wants  it  to  be.” 

“From  what  1 heard  and  felt,  it  accomplished  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  new  life  in  our  churches  and  for  outreach.’ 
“As  a youth  one  is  not  in  the  easiest  position  to  change 
procedures,  but  I hope  to  do  all  I can.  ...  I am  enthused 
and  hope  it  will  rub  off  on  others. 

“I  appreciated  the  setup  tremendously — the  importance 
of  people  against  program  was  realized  in  the  organization 
of  the  Convention  itself.” 

“Now  that  I have  seen  a ‘process’  at  work  and  have  seen 
the  need  of  discernment  and  planning,  1 can  go  back  to  my 
congregation  with  more  optimism.  ...  A key  word  for  me 
was  ‘equip.’  The  purpose  of  the  congregation’s  Christian 
education  program  is  to  ‘equip’  members  for  service.” 

“I  liked  the  relaxed  feeling  and  the  way  we  got  to  busi- 
ness right  away — it  wasn’t  so  churchy.” 

“Could  the  worship  period  have  been  earlier  in  the  day 
so  that  we  could  have  received  more  help  from  it  rather 
than  near  the  end  of  a long  day  of  sitting?” 

“The  idea  of  resource  consultants  was  excellent.” 

“God  was  manifested  in  the  spiritual  leaders,  prayers,  His 
leading  in  the  groups  and  in  the  way  people’s  problems 
were  solved.” 

“I  appreciated  the  use  of  many  people  in  morning  panel 
groups  so  that  we  could  see  actual  illustrations  of  things 
being  done.  It  was  stimulating  to  see  alive  people  daring 
to  try  new  approaches.” 

“Don’t  hesitate  to  use  the  work-type  convention  again 
because  some  don’t  like  it.  Those  who  aren  t willing  to 
work  hard  will  never  make  the  grade.  , 

“I  liked  the  open-mindedness  of  the  Convention.  The 
stress  on  discernment  and  decision  is  ‘with  it. 

“I  feel  we’ll  have  a degree  of  action  springing  from  our 
work  at  the  Convention.” 

“We  prayed  together,  in  our  team,  to  achieve  a goal 
which  could  encourage  responsible  action  in  the  light  of 
our  commitment  to  Christ  and  to  each  other. 


My  Prayer 

Help  me,  O God, 

To  never  forget 
Your  strength 

Is  made  perfect  in  weakness. 

I confess  I come 
Too  often 

Offering  what  I consider  my  strengths 
And  You  cannot  use  them 
Because  I think  these  are  good 
And  in  them  Vm  sufficient. 

Today  I come  confessing 
My  weaknesses. 

I bring  these  to  You. 

Make  something  from  them 
(1  have  no  suggestions,  Lord). 

1 only  pray 

That  even  these 

Will  show  forth  Your  ability 

To  use  what  no  one  else  can. 

Amen. 


Limitations,  Inc. 

Note:  The  writer  of  verse  wrote  of  her  limitations,  due  to 
pressing  duties.  This  is  the  reply  to  that  letter. 

“Severe  limitations,”  the  young  mother  said,  “keep  me 
from  expressing  what  comes  to  my  head.  But  she  kept  her 
free  fancy  from  flying  away  to  Impossible  Land  and  some 
faraway  day. 

The  while  she  was  sweeping,  words  fell  into  line  about 
keeping  the  cobwebs  all  brushed  from  one’s  mind.  While  out 
in  the  garden  a-hoeing  the  plants,  she  thought.  Kill  off 
evil;  give  good  thoughts  a chance.”  And  then  came  the 
washing;  that  spoke  to  her  too,  “The  world’s  best  detergent 
is  the  Good  Book  so  true.”  The  while  she  was  ironing,  the 
clean  wash  proclaimed  the  fragrance  of  cleanness  and  sinners 
unshamed. 

The  while  she  was  baking,  the  oven  spoke  out,  “Life’s 
heated  experience  brings  sweetness  about.  ” 

And  so,  after  supper,  she  plopped,  with  a sigh,  in  a 
chair,  and  it  creaked,  “Just  relax,  strong  am  I.”  So  she 
picked  up  her  pencil,  a poem  to  try,  but  ere  she  could 
write  a train  clattered  by.  And  the  wheels  of  the  train  said 
with  clickety-clack,  “Limitations  and  schedules  keep  things 
on  the  track.” — J.  Paul  Sauder. 

Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 
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On  Keeping  Quiet  in  Church 

Those  little  polite  signs  frequently  seen  in  the  church 
that  s.iy  “Silence”  are  about  to  kill  church  worship. 

Wf  emphasize  to  children  over  and  over,  “Don’t  talk  in 
church.”  You  are  supposed  to  be  quiet.  You  are  supposed  to 
make  no  response.  About  all  that  is  permitted  is  to  say  to 
the  pastor  at  the  door  on  the  way  out:  “Nice  sermon.” 

This  is  quite  in  contrast  to  services  of  worship  in  other 
days.  The  effectiveness  of  the  service  of  worship  was  then 
gauged  by  the  response  from  people  in  the  pews  with  a fre- 
quent “Amen,”  a “no,”  a “yes,”  or  a “praise  the  Lord.” 
The  preacher  at  the  time  was  informed  whether  he  was  say- 
ing something  that  touched  reality.  If  he  was  failing  to  get  a 
response,  it  meant  that  he  was  communicating  nothing  of 
significance  and  he  changed  his  message  and  sought  to  com- 
municate something  that  had  meaning  and  relevance. 

Likewise  the  church  session  in  other  days  was  aware  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  church  and  was  frank  to  communi- 
cate with  people  about  their  spiritual  welfare.  Dr.  Fred  W. 
Bryson  speaks  of  records  in  the  Shiloh  church  in  Midlothian, 
Texas,  which  tell  of  the  session’s  inviting  members  to  come 
before  it  at  which  time  session  members  inquired  if  the  per- 
sons were  growing  in  grace.  And  they  asked  for  evidence  of 
such. 

But  now  we  are  not  only  afraid  to  respond  during  a serv- 
ice of  worship  but  we  are  also  afraid  to  talk  to  each  other  in 
church  meetings  about  any  live  issue.  We  are  not  sure 
where  people  stand  on  issues  and  therefore  are  afraid  that 
they  might  not  agree.  We  are  so  spiritually  poor  that  we 
cannot  confront  each  other  with  problems  that  bother  us  or 
our  families  or  our  community,  and  we  do  not  even  recog- 
nize our  poverty. 

We  do  not  talk  in  church  because  we  do  not  trust  each 
other  enough.  We  doubt  if  there  can  be  a sympathetic  hear- 
ing. We  may  be  afraid  of  our  own  ideas  or  our  own  activi- 
ties and  fear  that  we  will  be  judged  or  criticized  or  laughed 
at. 

If  we  want  to  drive  the  church  into  absolute  irrelevance, 
we  can  keep  up  our  business  of  no  “amens”  and  no  talk 
and  no  communication  between  each  other — between  the 
pulpit  and  pew,  between  the  elders  and  the  members,  and 
between  the  members  themselves. 

There  is  no  telling  what  might  happen  in  the  church  if 
we  began  to  talk  and  respond  and  have  genuine  discussion 
and  dialogue.  What  would  happen  to  the  sermon  on  Sunday 
morning  should  the  minister  occasionally  pause  and  say, 
“Does  what  I have  said  to  you  make  any  sense  and  offer 
any  meaning  to  your  life?”  What  if  he  gave  an  opportunity 
for  responses?  He  might  be  surprised  that  someone  is  lis- 


tening, that  someone  has  a problem  that  needs  solving.  He 
even  might  be  surprised  that  something  is  getting  through 
to  someone  and  is  meeting  a deep  hunger. 

This  silence  in  the  church,  this  lack  of  dialogue  and  free- 
dom to  talk,  can  be  charged  to  both  the  minister  and  the 
lay  leaders.  The  minister  as  the  holy  man  is  not  supposed 
to  be  questioned,  and  the  laity  have  often  equated  irrele- 
vance and  passivity  and  quietness  with  an  effective  church 
service. 

Is  it  possible  to  change  our  services  of  worship,  which 
have  often  degenerated  into  exercises  in  futility,  to  creative 
experiences  which  shed  the  grace  of  God  on  our  common 
day? — C.  Ray  Dobbins,  in  Cumberland  Presbyterian. 


Turn  the  Wheel  West 

Last  year  many  Mennonites  made  the  trip  to  Holland  to 
attend  Mennonite  World  Conference.  World  Conference  gave 
opportunity,  not  only  to  gain  an  understanding  of  Men- 
nonitism  around  the  world,  but  also  to  travel  to  places  of 
importance  and  interest. 

Some  planned  for  a long  time  to  take  such  a trip.  And, 
from  the  testimonies  of  many,  lives  were  enriched  and  they 
returned  with  greater  vision. 

Another  conference  is  around  the  corner.  Mennonite  Gen- 
eral Conference  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Oregon,  Aug. 
15-19,  1969.  Numerous  district  conferences  have  already 
elected  delegates  to  attend.  It  is  not  too  early  for  you  to 
plan  to  attend.  Why  not  take  your  vacation  or  a family 
trip  and  attend  the  conference? 

Some  have  visited  the  Mennonite  Church  in  the  West 
and  fellowshiped  with  our  brethren  there  previously.  These 
will  be  the  easiest  to  persuade  to  attend. 

Others  never  traveled  to  western  U.S.A.  and  yet  have 
had  an  inner,  even  secret,  dream  of  going  west  sometime. 
Why  not  make  it  true  in  ’69? 

You  see  Mennonite  General  Conference  is  not  just  for 
the  ministry  and  other  elected  delegates.  Mennonite  Gen- 
eral Conference  is  for  the  church,  and  each  member  is  a 
real  part  of  its  program.  Each  member  is  welcome  at  each 
session. 

Gospel  Herald  is  planning,  as  always,  to  keep  you  in- 
formed regarding  General  Conference  plans,  travel,  and 
concerns.  A person  will  be  named  shortly  to  whom  you  can 
write  for  information  on  such  things  as  camping,  sight- 
seeing, and  lodging  in  Oregon:  The  conference  program 
will  be  printed  and  will  be  available  to  you. 

Also  there  are  special  rates  to  those  who  wish  to  travel. 
The  conference  is  planned  to  cover  parts  of  two  weeks 
which  will,  if  rates  continue  as  now,  allow  a reduction  of 
as  much  as  25  percent  of  usual  rates  in  air  travel. 

Why  not  plan  now  to  attend  Mennonite  General  Confer- 
ence as  a family?  Set  your  vacation  trip  for  August  1969 
and  turn  the  wheel  west. — D. 
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This  article  might  well  serve  as  a discussion  piece  in  the  congregation,  Sun- 
day school  class,  or  youth  group.  Almost  without  exception  our  youth  face  the 
decision  "to  dance  or  not  to  dance. " 


To  Dance  or  Not  to  Dance 

By  the  Editor 


What  about  the  dance?  We  have  many  answers.  Some 
are  sure  there  is  little  harm  in  dancing.  Others  are  just  as 
sure  the  dance  is  dangerous.  What  is  the  Christian's  ap- 
praisal? We  must  take  our  stand  after  careful  thought. 

Mere  condemnation  cannot  help.  A group  of  Christians 
attending  a leading  university  wrote:  “We  believe  dancing 
is  wrong,  but  we  require  proof.  Without  it,  we  cannot  con- 
vince others.  Ranting  and  raving  against  the  dance  will  not 
do.  We  want  evidence,  based  on  science  and  Scripture. 

In  the  following  is  shared  the  understanding  of  this  writer. 
Some  will  call  it  subjective  and  unfair.  It  is  of  course  biased 
but  hopefully  on  the  basis  of  facts  and  some  background. 
Some  will  say  this  presentation  is  one-sided.  It  is  admittedly 
so.  Others  will  say  all  forms  of  dancing  are  lumped  together. 
This  speaks  primarily  about  the  modern  dance  although  it 
usually  appears  one  form  leads  easily  to  another. 

Let  it  be  said  first  that  the  Christian  life  is  not  evaluated 
or  maintained  by  long  lists  of  do’s  and  don'ts.  However,  in 
the  life  in  which  Christ  reigns  there  is  as  much  difference 
as  between  light  and  darkness.  The  Holy  Spirit  always 
leads  away  from  all  that  is  unholy  into  a life  of  purity  and 
power. 

Let  it  also  be  understood  that  sex  is  good.  And  sex  attrac- 
tion is  not  evil.  The  effort  of  the  church,  at  times,  to  deny 
sex  by  understating  it  is  heretical.  There  is,  however,  an 
extreme  equally  perverse,  and  that  is  the  overstatement  of 
sexuality  by  indecent  dress  and  decorum.  Life  is  to  be  lived 
for  the  glory  and  under  the  dominion  of  God. 

Bible  Dancing 

Some  state  their  sentiments  for  the  dance  by  saying  that 
today’s  dance  is  an  outgrowth  of  religious  dance.  This  is  a 
false  assumption  at  least  in  relation  to  Judeo-Christian  tra- 
dition even  though  it  may  have  some  relationship  to  other 
religions.  All  references  to  dancing  in  the  Bible  refer  to 
men  dancing  with  men  and  women  with  women.  This  is 
something  unheard  of  in  the  modern  social  dance. 

Dr.  James  Hastings,  editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible , 
says,  “Social  dancing,  as  we  now  understand  it,  was  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  unknown  in  ancient  times. 

There  is  the  instance  of  Miriam  dancing  with  the  women 
and  of  David  dancing  before  the  Lord.  There  are  a number 
of  references  to  dancing  in  the  Psalms.  But  in  each  case 
there  was  no  contact  with  members  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Modern  social  dancing  is  impossible  with  one  sex  alone. 


Dr.  Hastings  points  out  three  levels  or  stages  of  dancing: 
(a)  an  outward  expression  of  exuberant  joy,  as  a child 
prancing  for  joy;  (b)  making  pantomimes  of  historical  events; 
(c)  an  exhibition  of  poetic  motion,  employing  all  the  flexibil- 
ity of  which  the  human  form  is  capable.  Hastings  comments 
that  the  Hebrews  never  employed  the  third  stage  in  dancing. 

The  word  “dance”  or  "dancing”  is  found  27  times  in  the 
Bible.  Group  dancing  was  peculiarly  the  activity  of  women. 
It  was  usually  a celebration  of  victory  or  of  harvest.  The  only 
specific  record  of  a man  dancing  was  the  case  of  David  when 
he  leaped  and  whirled  about  for  joy  when  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  was  brought  into  the  city.  It  is  easier  to  prove  the 
rightness  of  polygamy  for  the  present  from  the  Bible  than  to 
prove  the  rightness  of  the  dance. 

Dance  and  Purity  of  Life 

Long  and  loud  have  been  the  voices  which  speak  against 
the  dance  because  of  the  moral  issue  involved.  It  cannot  be 
proved,  of  course,  that  everyone  who  dances  has  impure 
thoughts.  But  neither  can  we  shut  up  the  opposition  by 
saying  that  those  whose  thoughts  go  in  the  direction  of  the 
impure  will  think  the  impure  under  any  circumstances. 
Whom  is  the  Christian  trying  to  help? 

We  are  told  “to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,”  and  that 
the  Christian  can  be  trusted  to  dance  without  the  danger 
of  suggestiveness.  Christians  should  ask  themselves  whether 
the  prayer,  “Lead  us  not  into  temptation,”  can  be  prayed 
with  sincerity  when  they  deliberately  let  themselves  be 
involved  in  what  some  public  officers  have  called  “the  most 
dangerous  of  modern  amusements.” 

I believe  it  is  possible  for  some  girls  to  dance  and  not  be 
wrongly  stimulated.  I have  yet  to  speak  to  a fellow  who 
denies  that  dancing  draws  forth  impure  thoughts.  I do  know 
of  a gathering  of  young  men  who  asked  a speaker  to  give 
a confidential  talk  on  sex.  When  finished  speaking  to  these 
high  school,  college,  and  working  fellows,  the  speaker  asked 
them  to  be  just  as  open  as  he  was,  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  had  lustful  thoughts  when  dancing. 
Every  hand  went  up. 

Of  course  there  are  other  practices  of  many  youth  which 
have  the  same  result.  Such  are  wrong  also.  Yet  in  speaking 
of  the  dance  we  dare  not  excuse  its  wrongness  because  there 
are  greater  evils.  The  statement  that  a young  person  is 
safer  at  a chaperoned  dance  than  in  a parked  car  sounds 
silly.  Are  these  the  only  choices? 
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Certainly  the  dance  presents  particular  problems — else  why 
the  necessity  that  girls  know  defensive  tactics  taught  in  many 
dancing  courses?  If  dancing  is  all  right,  why  chaperone  at 
all?  Why  must  police  be  maintained  by  hotels  to  supervise 
dancing? 

Concerning  the  moral  question  of  the  dance,  Dr.  E.  M. 
Sommers,  specialist  in  nervous  disorders,  made  this  terrific 
indictment  of  the  dance  some  years  ago:  “I  attack  the  modern 
dance  as  a reversion  to  savagery.  As  a medical  man  I flatly 
charge  that  modern  dancing  is  fundamentally  sinful  and 
evil.  I charge  that  dancing’s  charm  is  based  entirely  upon 
sex  appeal.  I charge  that  dancing  is  the  most  advanced  and 
insidious  of  the  maneuvers  preliminary  to  sex  betrayal.  . . . 
I tell  you  frankly  it  is  not  safe  to  subject  even  the  strongest 
men  and  women  to  the  subtle  temptations  of  the  dance.  A 
trail  of  broken  homes  proves  this.” 

A United  States  Children’s  Bureau  Bulletin  after  an  inves- 
tigation of  dance  halls  in  25  states  says  these  resorts  are 
“our  greatest  menace.”  If  the  circle  is  drawn  more  closely 
and  the  protest  is  raised  that  at  least  the  more  selected 
dance  socials  are  innocent,  then  hear  Mrs.  Henrietta  Hunt, 
superintendent  of  the  Springfield,  111.,  Redemption  Home: 
“Dancing  drags  down  more  girls  than  anything  else.  Fully 
half  of  those  who  came  to  us  last  year  went  wrong  at  the 
public  school  dances.  ...  I believe  it  is  high  time  someone 
was  coming  out  against  such  evil.” 

No  doubt  the  greatest  indictment  against  the  dance  is 
that  in  its  nature,  in  its  tendencies,  and  in  its  results,  it  is 
dangerous  to  social  purity.  Saying  it  is  no  worse  than  other 
things  does  not  make  it  innocent,  as  lying  because  it  is  not 
as  serious  as  murder  does  not  say  it  is  OK. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a Christian  running  a dance  hall.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  acts  ethically  wrong  off  a dance  floor 
become  right  on  a dance  floor.  Yet  this  is  what  is  assumed 
in  dancing.  Where  else  will  a man  hold  another’s  wife,  girl 
friend,  or  daughter?  Where  else  is  it  assumed  right  to  per- 
form in  a sexually  stimulating  manner  before  another?  One 
dance  instructor  told  me  that  what  many  do  not  know  is 
that  some  of  the  modern  dances  are  derived  from  fertility 
dances  of  other  countries. 

Dr.  Allison  L.  Bradbury,  sexologist,  said,  “I  do  not  wish 
to  be  unkind,  but  I confess  that  I am  a little  less  than 
amazed  at  the  ignorance  displayed  by  those  who  speak  of 
the  dance  as  merely  a ‘wholesome  exercise.’  This  is  like 
referring  to  liquor  as  ‘food.’  ” 

Drink  and  Dance 

Drinking  and  dancing  seem  to  gravitate  together.  It  would 
be  more  accurate  if  “dine  and  dance”  establishments  were 
called  places  to  “drink  and  dance.”  A poll  of  high  school 
students  showed  that  of  those  who  drank,  88  percent  had 
their  first  drink  at  a dance.  Nine  out  of  ten  did  not  drink 
except  at  a dance.  The  custodian  of  beer  at  a large  army 
camp  says  that  even  those  men  who  do  not  ordinarily 
drink  “feel  it  a necessary  element  to  make  an  evening  of 
dancing  complete.  Both  dancing  and  drinking  create  a spirit 
of  recklessness  and  moral  abandonment. 

Immodesty  in  dress  and  dancing  seem  to  go  together. 


Everything  about  the  dance — the  music,  the  dimmed  lights, 
the  songs,  the  atmosphere — is  introduced  from  the  world 
and  not  from  Christian  sources.  Time  was  when  those  con- 
verted to  Christ  would  testify  clearly  that  the  dance  was 
one  thing  they  were  converted  from. 

In  a pleasure  crazy  age  the  danger  is  that  we  become 
“lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God.”  Much  of  what 
people  are  going  after  today  is  in  search  of  something  to  fill 
a spiritual  vacuum  and  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to 
“abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil.” 

Guides  for  the  Christian 

Christian  social  activity  ought  to  be  physically  recreative. 
It  should  in  no  way  detract  from  the  mental  and  spiritual. 
There  should  be  no  regrets  or  stricken  consciences.  It  should 
be  done  to  the  glory  of  God.  1 Cor.  10:31. 

Christian  social  activity  ought  to  be  spiritually  purposive. 
It  looks  to  the  influence  on  life  and  character.  Uppermost  is 
the  question,  “Are  those  who  participate  better  persons  be- 
cause of  this  activity?”  The  activity  ought  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  a Christlike  character.  It  should  edify. 
1 Cor.  10:23. 

Christian  social  activity  must  be  consistent  with  Christian 
standards  and  should  give  opportunity  to  form  friendships 
with  the  highest  type  of  Christian  persons.  It  should  give  no 
offense  to  the  believer  or  unbeliever.  1 Cor.  10:32. 

Recently  a young  man  from  my  community  asked  the 
YMCA  director  if  dances  were  all  right  to  attend  in  the 
local  high  school.  The  director  asked  him  in  return:  “Do  you 
think  Jesus  Christ  would  be  pleased  to  be  there?  That  is 
your  answer.”  □ 

Water  from  Many  Wells 

Do  you  live  as  in  a “salt  shaker”  only,  with  all  the  other 
grains  of  salt,  or  are  you  one  of  the  few  grains  of  salt  in  a 
piece  of  dough?  Would  you  rather  be  salt  in  the  shaker  or 
in  a piece  of  dough? 

These  questions  were  asked  in  an  interdenominational 
Bible  study  class  studying  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  An 
immediate  chorus  sounded,  “the  salt  in  the  dough,”  of 
course.  But  some  said  they  would  just  as  soon  be  the  salt 
in  the  shaker  as  that  in  the  dough.  That  dough  will  be 
bread  and  will  be  eaten.  Another  pinch  from  the  shaker  will 
season  the  next  bit  of  dough  and  the  next.  The  salt  in  the 
shaker  is  the  reserve  on  which  its  user  depends.  We  can’t 
all  work  on  the  front  lines;  some  of  us  must  be  content  to 
be  the  backdrop  to  replenish,  supply,  and  replace  depletions 
in  front  ranks. 

We  salute  Mary  who  seasoned  Jesus’  visit  while  Martha 
complained.  But  soon  afterward  it  was  Mary  who  sat  in  the 
house  pouting,  as  Martha  welcomed  the  Master. 

It  was  Cinderella’s  sisters  who  were  on  the  first  rung  of 
society,  but  the  glass  slipper  fitted  only  Cinderella’s  foot. 

The  discipline  of  patience  to  be  salt  in  the  shaker  is 
exacting  and  demanding,  and  is  the  backdrop  of  service.  Our 
youth,  in  the  salt-shakers  of  today,  will  be  the  seasoning  in 
the  dough  of  future  generations. — Nora  Oswald. 
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By  Carl  L.  Good 


Responding  to  the 
Convulsions  of  the  Inner  City 


Troubles,  crises,  and  despair  are  eating  away  at  the  heart 
of  the  ghettos  and  inner  cities  of  America  and  at  the  hearts 
of  many  Americans.  How  are  we  responding?  How  should 
we  respond? 

The  difficulties  of  the  poor  inner-city  communities,  the 
slums,  are  an  old  problem.  In  recent  years  many  of  us  have 
become  aware  of  the  dilemma  of  the  inner  city  and  maybe 
have  even  tried  to  help.  But  all  our  efforts  seem  to  have 
had  no  effect.  Instead,  the  problem  is  worse.  Fear  and  hate 
have  taken  hold  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  people  every- 
where— the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  white  and  the  black. 

Obvious  Problems 

What  are  the  problems?  Several  days  ago  the  Fox  Street 
congregation  listed  on  a blackboard  some  of  the  obvious 
problems  of  the  community.  Our  list  soon  included  poverty, 
narcotics  addiction,  inadequate  housing,  and  lack  of  sani- 
tation in  the  buildings  and  on  the  streets,  all  kinds  of 
crime,  poor  schools  and  education,  unemployment,  alcoholism, 
churches  that  are  closed  (or  open  but  not  meeting  people’s 
needs),  welfare  money  wasted,  vandalism,  and  destruction  of 
property.  No  hope;  only  despair.  No  way  out. 

About  two  weeks  ago  John  Freed  and  I stepped  outside 
his  apartment  into  the  hall  of  the  large  old  building  where 
he  lives  (next  door  to  the  church).  There  lay  a man  flat  on 
his  back.  Another  man  stood  over  him,  knife  in  hand,  threat- 
ening him  if  he  moved.  Behind  them  stood  a bigger  man 
grasping  a machete.  Around  them  were  gathered  two  more 
men  and  four  women.  One  woman  was  standing  on  the  stairs 
and  shouting  in  Spanish  at  the  top  of  her  voice  at  the  man 
on  the  floor.  As  soon  as  the  group  saw  John,  who  is  known 
to  them  as  the  minister,  the  man  standing  over  the  man  on 
the  floor  said  to  John,  ‘‘What  shall  I do.  Father?  I’ll  do 
whatever  you  say,  Father.” 

Then  the  story  came  out  that  the  fellow  on  the  floor  had 
gone  from  house  to  house  stealing  welfare  checks  out  of 
people’s  mailboxes.  He  already  had  twenty  in  his  pocket. 
But  at  this  house  he  got  caught  because  the  tenants  were 
ready  for  him. 

John  suggested  that  the  police  should  be  called.  The  man 
agreed  to  hold  the  robber  while  John  called  the  police.  But 
while  John  went  to  call,  the  men  talked  on  in  Spanish, 
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which  I could  not  understand.  After  a bit  they  let  the  robber 
get  up  and  let  him  out  the  back  door  into  the  alley.  I pro- 
tested but  stood  helplessly  by.  So  by  the  time  the  police 
had  come,  the  thief  was  gone  and  the  crowd  had  dispersed. 

I learned  two  things  from  this  incident.  First,  the  poor  rob 
the  poor.  In  the  desperation  of  the  ghetto  one  poor  man 
steals  from  another  poor  man.  This  man  pleaded  that  he 
needed  the  money  for  his  wife  and  children.  But  the  poor 
mothers  from  whom  he  stole  went  without  anything  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 

Second,  even  though  one  man  robbed  another,  they  stood 
together  against  the  police  and  even  the  white  preacher. 
The  police  are  considered  the  enemy  of  the  people.  The  poor 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Negroes  consider  the  policeman  to  be  the 
agent  of  the  rich  or  of  the  white  man  who  takes  advantage 
of  them.  This  is  seen  very  clearly  when  one  moment  a man 
has  his  fellow  at  knife  point  and  the  next  he  is  helping  him 
away  from  the  police. 

It  is  no  secret  that  poverty  hounds  the  Negro.  In  the 
slums  more  than  one  in  three  Negroes  are  “sub-employed” 
— they  want  work  but  can’t  find  it  or  have  only  a part-time 
job.  Twenty-nine  percent  of  all  Negro  families  live  in  sub- 
standard housing.  Fifteen  percent  have  no  hot  water;  21  per- 
cent have  no  shower  or  bathtub.  More  than  40  percent  of 
the  nation’s  22  million  Negroes  are  officially  classed  as  poor, 
meaning  that  they  have  incomes  below  the  subsistence  level. 
Only  one  third  of  these  are  receiving  any  kind  of  help. 

The  school  children  of  the  ghetto  have  fewer  and  older 
books,  less  qualified  teachers,  and  no  incentive  to  study. 

At  home  the  plaster  is  falling  off  the  walls,  the  hallways 
are  dingy  and  dangerous,  and  sometimes  there  is  no  heat. 

In  one  apartment  building  that  I know  of  there  was 
rarely  any  heat  in  the  radiators  before  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  last  winter.  Many  days  there  was  no  heat  at  all. 
What  can  a cold  tenant  do?  He  has  no  stove  of  his  own. 
He  must  depend  on  the  landlord  for  heat.  Neither  may  he 
touch  the  furnace;  that’s  the  landlord’s  property.  All  he  can 
do  is  stay  in  the  cold  and  get  angry. 

As  a way  out  of  this  despair  many  teenagers  turn  to 
drugs.  They  get  “high”  to  escape  from  the  trap  of  their 
misery.  But  drugs  can  only  bring  fleeting  happiness  and 
soon  end  in  worse  difficulties — stealing,  jail,  illness,  hospitals, 
and  loss  of  family. 

In  many  homes  the  typical  family  structure  does  not  exist. 
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Either  the  homes  are  broken,  or  there  never  was  a husband. 

Where  Is  the  Church? 

Where  is  the  church  in  this  whole  morass  of  confusion, 
poverty,  and  sin?  At  best  it  is  touching  only  a small  number 
of  the  people  in  the  ghetto.  At  the  worst,  it  is  considered 
the  enemy  of  the  people,  belonging  to  the  rich  man,  taking 
the  money  of  the  poor  man  and  teaching  him  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  poverty,  to  pray  and  sing  and  not  make  any  trouble 
for  the  white  man  by  asking  for  his  rights. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  obvious  part  of  the  con- 
vulsions— the  riots  and  the  threat  of  more  riots.  Newark 
and  Detroit  are  still  fresh  on  our  minds.  There  was  shoot- 
ing. There  were  fires.  The  National  Guard  was  called  to 
put  down  the  violence  of  the  Negro  and  other  minority 
groups.  People  were  killed.  Homes  were  destroyed.  We 
hear  of  Black  Power  everywhere.  We  are  told  of  preparations 
for  guerrilla  warfare.  Some  say  that  we  are  headed  for 
civil  war.  White  racists  speak  of  white  power.  New  and 
bigger  riot-fighting  equipment  is  being  purchased  by  police 
departments.  Whites,  even  professing  Christians,  are  cheer- 
ing the  arrival  of  equipment  that  will  put  the  black  man 
in  his  place. 

Many  Negroes  of  the  ghetto  have  lost  all  faith  in  the 
promises  of  the  white  man.  They  have  decided  to  stop 
begging  the  white  man  for  what  they  want.  They  are  going 
to  fight  white  violence  with  black  violence. 

When  we  ask  what  causes  these  upheavals  and  riots,  we 
are  told  that  the  root  of  the  problem  is  not  poverty,  nor 
black  militancy.  According  to  the  report  of  the  President’s 
Riot  Commission,  “Among  the  complex  causes  the  most 
fundamental  one  is  the  racial  attitude  and  behavior  of  white 
Americans  toward  black  Americans.  White  racism  is  essen- 
tially responsible  for  the  explosive  mixture  which  has  been 
accumulating  in  our  cities  since  World  War  II.” 

Although  we  should  not  oversimplify  the  conclusions  of 
such  a report,  neither  may  we  ignore  them.  Of  white 
America  that  .professes  to  be  Christian,  the  cynics  will  ask, 
“Does  Christian  faith  have  nothing  to  do  with  love  and 
justice?” 

We  as  Mennonites  may  not  excuse  ourselves  from  this 
accusation.  It  is  strange  indeed  that  we  who  in  the  past 
were  persecuted,  impoverished,  deprived,  killed,  hounded 
from  one  country  to  another,  and  considered  to  be  the 
scum  of  the  earth,  but  who  are  now  free,  respected,  and 
prosperous,  should  now  be  so  nearly  identified  with  those 
who  suppress  the  poor  and  downtrodden.  Whether  or  not 
we  are  actually  guilty  of  racism  and  prejudice,  we  are  as 
white  as  any  other  “whitey”  in  the  eyes  of  the  minority 
groups. 

What  then  is  our  response  to  these  convulsions? 

Jesus  said  that  the  first  and  great  commandment  is,  “You 
shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with 
all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your  mind,  and  with  all  your 
strength.  The  second  is  this:  You  shall  love  your  neighbor 
as  yourself.” 
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Sow  Love 

The  imperative  of  the  second  great  commandment  is 
important  for  us  today.  We  should  bathe  deeply  in  the  in- 
struction of  this  word  from  our  Lord.  In  this  very  hour 
when  the  seeds  of  hate  and  selfishness  are  being  sown 
everywhere,  we  must  sow  love. 

It  is  one  thing  to  love  our  neighbor  when  he  is  our 
friend,  but  it  is  another  matter  to  love  him  when  he  is  our 
enemy,  or  at  least  when  he  sees  us  as  an  enemy  to  his 
health  and  success.  Jesus’  story  of  the  good  Samaritan  may 
be  helpful  to  us  today.  The  Samaritan  loved  and  had  com- 
passion for  a man  who  probably  hated  him  for  what  he 
represented.  There  is  plenty  of  chance  that  our  self-giving 
acts  of  love  will  be  misunderstood  and  hated — that  we  will 
be  hated  for  what  we  represent  as  a member  of  a particu- 
lar race.  But  this  is  no  reason  for  the  Christian  to  return 
hate. 

We  have  the  responsibility  and  the  opportunity  to  love 
our  neighbor  as  the  Samaritan  did.  We  will  bind  up  the 
wounds,  pour  in  oil  and  wine,  and  set  him  on  our  own 
beast,  instruct  the  innkeeper,  and  pay  the  bill.  But  if  our 
acts  of  love  are  only  paternalistic  charities,  we  will  be  no 
better  than  the  robbers  in  that  story. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  our  love  must  be  practiced  in 
a radical  servanthood.  In  our  approach  to  the  ghettos  of 
our  cities  we  must  understand  that  we  are  the  servants  and 
they  are  the  leaders.  This  is  true  whether  we  are  working 
in  community  development  or  in  church  development.  In  the 
church  this  means  that  the  people  of  the  ghetto  community 
will  become  the  Sunday  school  superintendents,  the  cabinet 
members,  and  even  the  pastor  while  those  who  go  there  to 
serve  will  be  directed  by  the  people  of  the  community. 

How  do  Christians  become  this  kind  of  servant  to  other 
Christians  as  well  as  to  non-Christians?  How  can  we  cross 
these  difficult  barriers  of  race,  color,  and  culture?  How  can 
we  follow  the  second  great  command  today? 

I believe  that  one  answer  is  fresh  and  creative  Bible  study. 
Christians  need  to  discover  for  themselves  that  they  are 
light  and  salt  in  a troubled  world,  that  they  are  servants  of 
mankind  in  this  exciting  but  angry  world.  The  young 
Christians  in  the  churches  of  the  inner  city  need  to  discover 
this.  In  the  same  way  the  people  of  the  churches  in  the 
country  and  suburbs  must  discover  how  to  be  salt  and  light 
and  servants  in  local  school  and  community  meetings,  in 
industry,  in  racial  conflict,  in  all  of  life. 

The  priest  and  the  Levite  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 
They  did  not  love  their  neighbor.  One  way  for  us  to  pass 
by  on  the  other  side  is  to  ignore  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged in  our  cities.  We  must  overcome  the  temptation 
to  avoid  or  even  run  from  the  problems  of  the  ghettos  of 
our  cities. 

Today  Mennonites  are  going  to  the  cities.  But  are  they 
going  to  the  comfortable  suburbs  or  to  the  communities  of 
need?  John  Howard  Yoder  has  pointed  out  that  when  Jesus 
went  to  the  city.  He  identified  with  the  poor.  When  Menno- 
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nites  go  to  the  city,  they  begin  climbing  the  social  ladder. 

I hope  this  will  not  be  true  of  us.  We  are  needed  not  only 
in  the  suburbs  and  nice  residential  communities,  but  in  the 
troubled  and  poor  communities  of  the  inner  cities.  As  we 
move  off  the  farm  and  toward  urban  life,  we  must  hear 
God  speak  to  us  about  the  urgent  need  of  the  poor,  their 
need  for  decent  opportunities  in  life,  and  their  need  for  the 
gospel,  the  good  news  of  salvation. 

How  then  can  you  who  do  not  live  in  inner-city  com- 
munities respond  to  God’s  call  in  this  situation? 

First,  you  can  pray  that  God  would  bless  the  Christians 
who  are  living,  serving,  and  witnessing  in  the  ghettos.  Pray 
that  God  would  fill  them  with  His  Spirit,  that  they  would 
continue  to  experience  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  in 
their  own  lives,  so  that  they  may  preach  the  gospel  of 
Christ  to  the  men  and  women  who  are  lost  in  the  evil  and 
sickness  of  the  ghetto.  We  who  live  in  the  inner  city,  those 
who  have  grown  up  in  the  ghetto,  and  those  who  have 
gone  there  to  witness  and  serve,  need  your  prayers. 

Second,  the  churches  in  the  inner  cities  need  your  re- 
sources, your  offerings,  and  your  gifts. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Lord  may  call  you  to  come  to 
live  in  the  ghetto.  He  may  want  you  to  be  a radical  disciple 
in  the  inner  city.  He  may  ask  you  to  acquire  the  necessary 
skills  and  training  to  be  a lay  missionary  in  the  city. 

The  church  in  the  city  needs  pastors  and  leaders.  But  even 
more  it  needs  laymen  who  are  willing  to  learn  the  ways  of 
the  city  and  to  be  servants  in  the  communities  and  congre- 
gations there. 

In  conclusion  I want  to  point  to  some  of  the  wonderful 
things  that  are  happening  in  New  York  City  churches.  It  is 
my  testimony  that  this  is  an  exciting  walk  of  faith. 

Several  weeks  ago  seven  youth  of  the  city  were  baptized 
in  one  of  the  churches.  At  another  church  a class  of  ten 
are  under  instruction.  Youth  who  know  nothing  of  Christ 
are  being  introduced  to  Him  through  the  several  youth 
centers.  We  are  cooperating  with  a new  Christian  center 
for  drug  addicts.  Adults  are  meeting  for  Bible  study  every 
week.  Our  congregations  are  made  up  of  persons  from  a 
variety  of  racial  backgrounds. 

These  are  a few  of  the  signs  of  God’s  mighty  work  among 
His  children  in  the  ghettos  as  they  cast  their  faith  and  hope 
in  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Savior.  (Reprinted  with  permission 
from  the  Newsletter,  EM  BMC.)  D 

The  Blessed  Thief 

By  L.  C.  Gooding 

I bless  that  thief  upon  the  cross 
Who  called  my  dying  Savior  “Lord,” 

And  asked  His  favor  as  a king. 

I bless  him  for  that  word. 

Through  all  the  agony  and  grief, 

Through  all  the  suffering  and  woe. 

He  heard  that  word,  He  saw  that  faith. 

It  made  Him  glad,  I know. 


Helps  from  Hebrews-Part  11 

Shakable 

or 

Unshakable? 

By  Ernest  D.  Martin 

“What  kind  of  sensation  do  you  get  during  an  earth- 
quake?” I asked  him.  (An  earthquake  is  not  one  of  my  life 
experiences.) 

“Well,  when  you  begin  to  realize  what  is  rattling  the 
windows,  and  in  fact  shaking  the  whole  city,  you  become 
aware  that  there  is  a lot  over  which  we  have  no  control. 
You  can’t  do  anything  but  let  it  shake!” 

“What  is  the  general  reaction?  Do  people  get  pretty 
excited?” 

“Oh,  yes,  they  get  quite  disturbed  and  uneasy  if  they  have 
gone  through  it  before.  ” 

That  is  part  of  my  conversation  with  a young  man  who 
lived  in  Denver,  Colo.,  for  several  years. 

At  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai  the  people  became 
terrified.  The  mountain  shook,  smoked,  and  sounded  until 
even  Moses  was  trembling.  Neither  man  nor  beast  dared 
touch  the  mountain.  In  contrast,  the  children  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  are  permitted  to  approach  Mount  Zion,  the  city 
of  the  living  God.  Heb.  12:22  speaks  of  Christians  as  having 
already  arrived.  In  spirit  we  are  already  inhabitants  of  the 
city.  Having  come  to  Jesus  who  arranged  the  new  covenant, 
we  come  into  blessings  of  fellowship  completely  foreign  to 
the  old  covenant. 

The  argument  continues  something  like  this.  If  there  was 
no  escape  from  the  message  given  through  Moses,  there  will 
certainly  be  no  escape  from  the  message  given  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Lest  we  think  from  the  above  comparison  that 
the  message  through  Jesus  Christ  is  less  demanding  because 
it  was  not  accompanied  with  a shaking  of  the  mountain  as 
at  Sinai,  we  are  immediately  reminded  that  there  will  yet 
be  a shaking.  God  is  going  to  shake  heaven  and  earth  to 
reduce  everything  to  what  is  unshakable. 

We  get  reminders  from  time  to  time  that  not  everything 
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is  as  solid  as  we  usually  suppose.  The  potential  tragedy 
of  building  a life  on  what  is  shakable  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  The  paragraph  under  consideration  speaks  primarily 
of  a final  shaking.  However,  some  partial  shakings  serve 
to  help  us  keep  our  values  straight.  These  partial  shakings 
are  warnings,  or  should  be.  Through  them  God  can  dis- 
illusion us  and  reeducate  us  to  build  on  unshakable  values. 
Therefore  we  may  say  that  He  shakes  in  grace. 

What  Has  Been  Shaken? 

Let’s  take  stock  of  some  things  that  have  been  more  or 
less  shaken  in  our  time.  Many  who  read  this  will  remember 
when  economic  security  was  shaken.  The  accompanying  hard 
times  helped  some  people  discover  what  is  most  important. 
National  security  has  also  been  threatened.  There  are  many 
aspects  of  national  life  in  the  U.S.  that  are  precarious  now, 
but  not  very  many  people  seem  to  be  taking  time  to  learn 
what  God  is  saying. 

Ethnic  superiority  has  been  shaken  for  some  people  who 
suppose  that  because  of  their  parentage  and  cultural  origins 
they  are  better  than  some  other  people  in  the  world.  The 
policy  of  isolationism  has  been  almost  totally  shaken.  It  is 
getting  harder  to  escape  from  being  in  the  world.  The  notion 
of  rural  superiority  has  also  received  a shaking  in  this 
generation. 

Some  people  talk  about  a shaking  of  the  institutional 
church  as  we  now  know  it.  They  feel  a new  pattern  of 
gathered  church  life  must  emerge  if  the  church  is  to  be 
effective  in  this  time. 

Certainly  the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  the  crises  of  sickness, 
death,  and  tragedy  try  the  foundations.  Through  such  ex- 
periences God  leads  many  people  to  sort  out  the  true  from 
the  false  values.  Some  of  these  shakings  may  also  help  us 
discover  legitimate  things  that  have  taken  wrong  places  in 
our  lives.  As  we  think  back  over  the  list,  a number  of 
things  that  we  customarily  count  on  turn  out  to  be  shakable. 

What  Is  Unshakable? 

The  passage  at  hand  in  Hebrews  12  points  to  three  un- 
shakable realities.  These  God  offers  along  with  the  promise 
to  shake  things  that  are  shakable. 

(1)  God  Himself.  The  permanence  of  God  can  be  counted 
on.  Fundamental  to  trust  in  Him  is  belief  that  He  exists. 
There  has  been  considerable  reckless  talk  about  God  being 
dead.  Yet  it  remains  an  unalterable  fact  that  no  man  has 
what  it  takes  to  sign  God’s  death  certificate.  Heb.  13:8  says 
explicitly  that  Jesus  Christ  can  also  be  counted  on  today 
and  tomorrow  and  forever. 

(2)  What  God  says.  His  voice  of  warning,  His  words  of 


revelation  through  which  He  makes  Himself  and  His  will 
known,  and  supremely  the  Word  made  flesh,  these  cannot 
fail.  Sounding  above  and  beyond  the  confusion  of  voices  we 
can  hear  the  steady  abiding  voice  of  God.  Because  of  the 
permanence  of  what  God  says,  it  is  folly  to  disregard  it.  It 
is  the  sure  guide  through  the  partial  shakings.  The  author 
underscores  the  importance  of  taking  Him  seriously  by  saying 
in  the  last  verse  of  chapter  12,  “for  our  God  is  a consuming 
fire.” 

(3)  The  kingdom.  The  call  to  be  a member  of  the  kingdom 
of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  is  a call  to  ultimate  security. 
The  biblical  concept  of  this  kingdom  is  that  it  is  both  now 
and  not  yet.  Living  under  the  rule  of  Christ  is  a present 
experience,  but  the  fullness  of  the  kingdom  is  yet  to  come. 
In  addition  to  being  the  rule  of  Christ  in  the  lives  of  men, 
the  kingdom  is  characterized  by  a relationship  of  love  and 
trust.  It  is  a relationship  in  which  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  also  helpful  to  think  of  the  kingdom  as  “the 
people  of  God.”  God  calls  to  Himself  a people  and  the 
outcome  of  that  kingdom  is  in  His  hands.  It  was  John 
Newton  who  said,  “If  you  think  that  you  see  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  falling,  you  can  be  sure  that  this  is  due  to  a swimming 
in  your  own  head.”  It  was  also  John  Newton  who  ended  a 
glorious  hymn  of  the  church  with  these  lines: 

“Solid  joys  and  lasting  treasure 
None  but  Zion’s  children  know.” 

What  Shall  Be  Our  Response? 

(1)  Take  heed.  If  things  are  going  to  be  reduced  to  what 
is  unshakable,  we  must  be  very  careful  on  what  we  build 
our  lives.  There  will  be  no  escape  if  we  fail  to  hear  and 
follow  the  Lord.  The  construction  of  a tower  in  a nearby 
city  necessitated  putting  down  fiftv-foot  shafts  of  reinforced 
concrete  to  get  solid  footing.  A lot  of  people  do  not  have 
their  lives  on  solid  footing. 

(2)  Gratitude.  Let  us  rejoice  in  being  called  into  an  un- 
shakable relationship.  Let  us  continually  thank  the  Lord  for 
the  privilege  of  anchoring  our  lives  in  the  unshakable. 

(3)  Reverence.  The  fellowship  to  which  we  are  called  in 
grace  is  a warm  one.  But  the  intimacy  of  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  holy  awe.  Rather  than  trying  to  get  God  to 
be  near  us,  we  have  need  to  come  into  His  presence  with 
respect  and  godly  fear. 

God  can  and  will  shake  things.  He  will  show  the  transitory 
and  impure  for  what  they  are.  How  we  fare  in  the  process 
will  depend  on  whether  our  lives  are  anchored  in  the  un- 
shakables  offered  by  God. 

(To  be  read  with  Heb.  12: 18-29)  □ 
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Can  a 

Congregation 

Rule  Itself? 

By  Paul  Peachey 

In  Mennonite  church  life,  where  does  authority  rest?  Is  it 
in  the  individual  member,  in  the  congregation,  in  the 
“bench,”  in  the  conference,  or  in  the  denomination?  Where 
should  church  authority  reside?  Is  there  a “biblical  pattern 
of  authority?  Is  the  Mennonite  pattern  identical  with  a 
biblical  pattern,  or  does  the  adjective  “Mennonite”  add  to 
or  subtract  from  the  biblical  one? 

Mennonite  history  can  be  read  as  the  story  of  efforts  to 
answer  these  questions.  But  after  four  centuries  the  answers 
have  become  less,  rather  than  more,  clear.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, something  has  been  gained  nonetheless.  The  horizons 
of  experience  have  widened  during  these  centuries.  Narrow 
schemes  are  discredited,  but  by  so  much,  the  breath  of 
divine  purpose  is  revealed  more  fully. 

Where  Does  Christ  Dwell? 

But  the  questions  persist.  Where,  among  His  people,  is 
Christ’s  dwelling  place?  A simple  painting  hangs  in  some 
Friends  meetinghouses.  It  depicts  a traditional  Friends  meet- 
ing for  worship.  The  room  is  severe,  the  pews  straight,  and 
the  garb  of  the  worshipers  quaint.  The  viewer  sees  first  the 
people,  and  then  in  dim  outline  above  them,  he  discerns  the 
figure  of  Christ.  Jesus  rules  in  the  midst  of  the  people. 

This  tableau,  though  scarcely  good  art,  speaks  eloquently. 
Jesus  Himself  provides  the  structure  and  the  rule  of  the 
community.  In  its  Quaker  context,  the  result  is  too  spirit- 
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ualistic  to  satisfy  Mennonite  theology.  Read  through  the 
latter  theology,  however,  this  painting  makes  the  funda- 
mental point  that  the  generations  of  Mennonite  controversy 
— and  schism — have  all  too  often  obscured.  Christ  is  the 
Head  of  the  church,  not  only  in  the  cr^ed,  but  actually. 
Difficulty  arises  when  we  fail  to  act  on  this  reality,  or  when 
we  substitute  other  modes  of  authority. 

This  answer  may  appear  simplistic  and  evasive.  Certainly 
until  it  is  made  specific,  the  claim  that  Christ  rules  does  not 
meet  our  difficulty.  How,  then,  do  we  spell  it  out?  Among 
others,  two  possible  approaches  stand  out.  We  may  begin 
with  the  visible  aspects  of  congregational  life.  A congre- 
gation is  a social  fact — people,  activities,  tasks,  offices,  and 
organization.  Usually,  too,  there  are  institutional  features — 
charter,  property,  trustees,  budget,  and  sometimes  employees. 
At  another  level  there  are  similar  organs  linking  congrega- 
tions in  agency  tasks.  For  much  of  this  the  New  Testament 
provides  parallels,  even  precedents.  Churches  had  officers, 
Paul  saw  to  it  that  elders  were  appointed  in  every  city  (in 
Crete,  at  least),  and  a council  met  in  Jerusalem. 

Two  Approaches 

We  may,  on  the  other  hand,  approach  the  matter  from 
“within”  or  from  “below.”  We  may  remind  ourselves,  as 
long  as  we  introduce  the  term  “Mennonite”  into  the  dis- 
cussion, that  this  was,  in  fact,  the  Anabaptist  approach. 
The  stage  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  must  be  admitted,  was 
set  in  a special  way.  But  the  issue  between  the  Anabaptists 
and  the  established  churches  can  be  summarized  as  the 
difference  between  these  two  approaches. 

What  do  we  mean  by  an  approach  from  “within  or  from 
“below”?  What  is  the  difference  between  these  views?  Are 
they  mutually  exclusive?  Did  not  the  Anabaptist  churches 
organize?  And  did  they  not  excel  others  in  their  zeal  to 
follow  the  New  Testament? 

We  can  proceed  best  to  answer  these  questions  by  ob- 
serving what  “church”  meant  to  these  sixteenth-century 
stalwarts.  This  is  not  to  idealize  them.  Like  other  Chris- 
tians, the  Anabaptists  were  very  human  and  fell  short  of 
their  own  profession.  Anabaptists  struggled  with  a heavy 
tradition  that  on  the  one  hand  introduced  them  to  the  faith, 
and  on  the  other,  distorted  the  message.  They  lived  and  died 
heroically,  but  no  more  than  we  in  our  own  time,  could  they 
leap  over  their  own  shadows.  But  they  made  the  fundamen- 
tal point  to  which  we  must  return  if  there  is  to  be  any 
healing  for  our  hurt:  church  to  the  Anabaptists  meant  simply 
and  only  the  meeting  of  Christ’s  people  to  bind  and  to  loose 
their  immediate  conduct  in  the  world.  It  was  not  a meeting 
for  liturgical  rehearsal  or  sacred  acts.  It  was  a “game,’  if 
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the  figure  be  permitted,  but  a game  in  which  everyone 
played  “for  keeps. 

For  this  view,  of  course,  the  biblical  model  was  Matthew 
18.  The  figure  of  Jesus  being  in  the  midst  of  the  two  or 
three  gathered  suggests  to  many  people  the  “house  church 
or  the  “cell  group.  In  the  chapter  in  question,  certainly 
an  intimate  personal  relationship  seems  basic.  The  “local 
congregation”  seems  to  be  the  natural  context  of  such  re- 
lationship. Still  it  is  to  be  doubted  that  an  event  so  extra- 
ordinary is  bound  by  geography  or  environment.  It  might 
occur,  it  would  seem,  in  desert  or  in  city,  on  land,  at  sea, 
or  in  the  air.  But  one  thing  remains  crucial.  If  the  event 
may  be  mediated — a third  party  may  help — it  cannot  be 
delegated. 

Church  Is  Visible 

Here,  it  may  be,  lies  the  rub.  Usually  we  argue  all  around 
the  issue.  The  church  is  “real,  “visible,”  and  certainly  not 
“invisible”  as  the  reformers  argued.  Real  means  an  identi- 
fiable body  of  people,  a sociological  reality,  a community  that 
realizes  its  life  organically  and  organizationally.  And  so  we 
leap  from  premise  to  premise  and  from  conclusion  to  con- 
clusion, until  we  erect  and  bless  with  biblical  sanctity  a 
whole  denomination. 

Admittedly,  the  distinction  is  a difficult  one.  In  the  New 
Testament  (and  among  the  Anabaptists)  “church”  meant  real 
people  interacting  under  the  mandate  of  the  new  life  in 
Christ,  helping  one  another,  traveling,  preaching,  sharing. 
But  they  were  sharing  a life,  not  operating  an  institution. 
And  it’s  hard  to  see  how  one  can  build  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures if  one  has  only  the  material  which  the  basic  process 
provides.  How  can  church  government  be  “congregational” 
if  the  congregation  is  only  a fraction,  and  not  the  whole 
Christ?  How  can  church  government  be  congregational  if 
churchlv  fullness  dwells  ultimately  in  the  “church-wide” 
apparatus?  How  can  church  government  be  congregational 
if  church  means  virtually  everything  else,  but  only  rarely  or 
fragmentarilv,  Matthew  18? 

These  are  hard  words.  The  writer  scarcely  knows  where 
they  take  us.  But  they  are  not  whimsical,  nor  are  thev  the 
hasty  thoughts  of  a neophyte.  To  be  sure,  many  fine  things 
can  be  said  about  Mennonites.  Many  people,  including  this 
writer,  have  found  the  faith  in  this  tradition,  and  are  in- 
debted to  it.  But  that  does  not  solve  our  problem,  nor  does 
it  erase  the  dismal  records  that  have  been  written,  and  are 
being  written  today.  The  blessing  of  persecution  seems  to 
be  that  it  prevents  the  transformation  of  the  church  into 
visible  empire.  Like  ancient  Israel,  we  too  prefer  a king 
to  the  chaos  of  faith.  Neither  human  nature  nor  the  al- 
ternatives have  changed. 


An  Open  Letter  to  Ed  Sullivan 

(from  “Truth”) 

Dear  Ed: 

I am  writing  this  letter  to  you  because  you  have  become 
my  pastor.  Instead  of  going  to  church  on  Sunday  nights,  I 
have  stayed  at  home  and  listened  to  you.  It  took  so  little 
effort  to  relax  on  Sunday  evenings  and  watch  your  TV  pro- 
gram. 

Now  understand.  I’m  not  lazy.  I always  go  to  work  on 
Monday  morning.  But  I don  t get  convicted  listening  to  you, 
like  I would  if  I were  in  church.  Ed,  I’m  now  in  the  hospital 
and  I need  your  help.  I can’t  go  to  my  pastor,  for  in  sub- 
stance I have  slapped  him  in  the  teeth  every  Sunday  night 
when  he  preached.  In  effect  I have  said,  “What  you  have 
to  say  doesn’t  interest  me  at  all.”  I can’t  bring  myself  to  call 
him  now. 

And  I’m  ashamed  to  go  to  God,  for  I have  put  Him 
“second  fiddle”  to  you  so  many  times.  And  He  knows  that 
if  I get  well,  I will  do  as  I’ve  always  done  and  listen  to  you 
on  Sunday  nights.  I just  couldn't  give  up  my  favorite  TV 
program. 

Please,  Ed,  will  you  help  me  get  well?  Besides,  the  bills 
are  piling  up.  Will  you  help  me  meet  my  obligations?  And 
one  further  request,  Ed — what  if  I should  die?  Will  you  help 
me  to  face  death,  please? 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  personal  interest  in  my 
case.  If  I do  get  well  again,  you  can  count  on  me  to  be  in 
my  place  every  Sunday  night  supporting  your  program.  God 
bless  you! 

A devoted  supporter, 
Many  A Churchman 


Returning  Justified 

Two  housekeepers  went  up  into  the  church  auditorium  to 
pray,  the  one  a sloppy  housekeeper,  and  the  other  a fastid- 
ious one. 

The  fastidious  housekeeper  stood  and  prayed  thus  with 
herself:  “God,  I thank  Thee  that  I am  not  a slob,  even  as 
my  friend  here,  who  tolerates  dust  in  her  corners,  finger- 
prints on  her  front  door,  and  cracker  crumbs  on  the  living 
room  sofa.” 

The  sloppy  housekeeper  stood  and  prayed  thus  with 
herself:  “God,  I thank  Thee  that  I am  not  a household 
drudge,  even  as  my  compulsive  friend  here,  who,  lacking 
all  sense  of  values,  neglects  herself  and  her  family  to  boast 
that  one  could  eat  off  her  kitchen  floor.  Who  eats  off  kitch- 
en floors,  anyway?” 

And  which  housekeeper  am  I?  Neither!  I pray  thus  with 
myself:  “God,  I thank  Thee  that  I go  to  neither  extreme. 
Keep  me  in  the  middle  of  the  road.” 

How  often  we  pray,  “I  thank  Thee  that  I am  not  as 

.”  Do  we  return  to  our  homes  justified? — Helen 

Good  Brenneman. 
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A Brief  Synopsis  of  "Revelation" 

By  Shem  Peachey 


Possibly  all  Bible  students  agree  on  the  content  and  mean- 
ing of  the  messages  to  “the  seven  churches  ...  in  Asia,” 
in  Revelation,  chapters  2 and  3.  These  are  written  in  plain, 
unfigurative  language  to  meet  their  then  present  needs. 
This  appears  obvious  to  all  students. 

But  we  often  ask,  “Why  did  Jesus  mention  only  seven 
churches  when  there  were  more  than  seven  in  Asia?”  A 
Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  Critical  and  Historical,  by 
the  Reverend  E.  B.  Elliot,  AM,  1844,  Vol.  I,  pp.  44  and 
63-69,  says  that  an  earthquake  destroyed  Laodicea,  Hier- 
apolis,  and  Colosse  in  about  A.D.  61;  that  Laodicea  was 
immediately  rebuilt,  but  that  Hierapolis  and  Colosse  report- 
edly had  not  been  rebuilt  yet,  50  years  later.  So  possibly 
there  were  only  seven  churches  in  Asia  when  John  wrote 
to  them,  according  to  the  above  records.  Also  the  definite 
article  “the  seven  churches”  would  imply  as  much. 

We  are  told  by  some  that  the  seven  churches  denote  seven 
historic  church  ages,  from  Christ  to  the  end  of  time.  In  such 
case,  this  must  be  so  stated  by  Jesus,  or  at  least  implied  in 
these  chapters,  or  elsewhere  in  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
Possibly  all  Bible  students  also  agree  that  chapters  4 — 22  are 
couched  in  visions  of  “things  which  must  be  hereafter.” 
“The  first  voice  which  I heard  . . . said,  Come  up  hither, 
and  I will  shew  thee  things  which  must  be  hereafter.”  God 
showed  John  these  things  of  the  future  in  spiritual,  symbolic 
figures  and  imagery. 

But  since  Christ  did  not  say  one  word  to  imply  that 
chapters  2 and  3 denote  seven  historic  church  ages,  what 
kind  of  exegesis  do  we  use  when  we  interpret  these  chapters 
figuratively,  which  are  written  in  the  indicative  and  im- 
perative moods,  in  the  present  tense,  in  literal  language? 

And  what  kind  of  exegesis  do  we  use  when  we  telescope 
chapters  4 — 22  into  seven  years  in  the  end-time,  and 
interpret  them  literally  for  that  short  period  of  time?  Why 
interpret  the  literal  figuratively,  and  the  figurative  literally? 

Certainly  the  whole  Bible  is  written  with  literal  words, 
but  the  four  “living  creatures”  in  chapter  4,  the  “Lamb,” 
and  the  “vials  . . . which  are  the  prayers  of  saints”  are 
symbolic.  The  “four  beasts  and  four  and  twenty  elders” 
represent  the  redeemed  (5:8-10);  the  four  horses  in  chapter 
6 are  symbolic,  and  so  on  all  through  the  book  God  showed 
the  future  in  symbols  and  imagery.  The  terrible  beasts  of 
chapters  13  and  17,  and  the  ungeographic  “city”  Babylon 
in  18,  and  again,  “the  bride,  the  Lamb’s  wife”  in  19  and  21 
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(that  “great  city,  the  holy  Jerusalem,”  being  “the  bride,  the 
Lamb’s  wife”) — all  these  are  representations,  portrayals, 
figures  of  what  shall  be  in  the  future;  some  of  them  in 
heaven  and  some  of  them  on  earth. 

Where  is  it  suggested  that  all  these  things  shall  be  fulfilled 
in  seven  years  in  the  end-time?  This  would  leave  all  of  the 
intervening  centuries  from  the  first  century  to  the  end  of 
history  unaccounted  for  prophetically.  Why  should  Jesus  have 
given  19  plus  centuries  only  an  analogous  description  taken 
from  the  seven  churches?  And  why  should  He  have  devoted 
19  chapters  to  such  a dramatic  description  of  only  seven 
years  in  the  world’s  history? 

Is  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  70)  and  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Christians  at  that  time,  which  Jesus  spoke 
of  in  the  Gospels,  and  the  persecution  of  the  church  by  the 
Jews  in  the  first  century,  and  by  the  Roman  Empire  through- 
out its  history  during  the  medieval  ages  and  through  the 
Reformation,  and  after,  not  worthy  of  note  in  God’s  pro- 
phetic outline?  Should  the  thousands  of  martyrs  for  their 
faith  in  Christ  during  those  19  centuries  not  be  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  that  “great  multitude,  which  no  man  could 
number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
tongues  . . . which  came  out  of  great  tribulation — not  be 
regarded  as  worthy  of  mention?  Are  seven  years  of  tribula- 
tion greater  than  19  centuries  of  tribulation? 

Would  a knowledge  of  church  history  from  Christ  to  our 
time,  through  the  Dark  Ages,  and  the  persecutions  following 
the  Reformation,  permit  such  an  unrealistic  exegesis?  Are 
we  not  prone  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  within  the  compass 
of  our  own  times,  knowing  so  little  of  past  history  and 
nothing  of  the  future? 

Quoting  again  from  the  Preface  of  the  above-noted  Com- 
mentary, the  author  says  regarding  his  own  convictions: 

“Come  up  and  I will  show  thee  what  must  happen  after 
these  things  . . . after  the  state  of  things  previously  depicted 
as  then  existing,  in  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  have  been  an  almost 
direct  violation  of  this  statement,,  had  the  prefigurations 
thereupon  given  represented  events  merely  that  were  to 
happen  not  till  after  the  interval  of  at  least  1800  years, 
and  then  to  be  the  precursors  of  the  Second  Advent’  (p.  vi). 

Regarding  the  possibility  of  “a  prophetic  meaning,  be- 
sides and  beyond  this  literal  meaning.  ...  To  myself  the 
view  seems  quite  untenable.  For  not  a word  is  said  by 
Christ  to  indicate  any  such  prospective  meaning  in  the 
description. 
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. the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  were  meant  to 
constitute  the  first  division,  being  a description  of  the  state 
of  things  in  the  church  as  they  then  were;  and  that  the 
visions  that  followed  . . . separated  by  the  utmost  precision 
from  the  former,  alike  by  a new  summons  of  the  trumpet 
voice,  and  . . . scenic  accompaniments  altogether  new  also — 
constituted  (alone  and  distinctively)  the  visions  of  the  future. 
Indeed  the  summons  itself  expressly  so  defined  it:  ‘Come 
up  and  I will  [now]  show  thee  the  things  which  must 
happen  hereafter’  . . . the  hypothesis  of  the  seven  epistles 
depicting  seven  successive  phases  of  the  Christian  Church 
appears  to  me  an  interference  altogether  rude  and  un- 
warranted. Besides  that  it  were  easy  to  show  how  ill  the 


Send 

“The  church  must  prepare  people  to  leave  it.’  These 
words  came  from  a graduate  student  during  a student  bull 
session.  The  discussion  was  focused  on  whether  the  church 
had  prepared  them  for  their  life  at  the  university.  By 

“church’  he  meant  the  local  congregation.  Though  the 

group  was  critical  about  the  preparation  they  had  received, 
they  were  not  about  to  abandon  the  church.  A campus 

minister,  describing  the  students  he  meets,  echoed  the 

same  criticism:  “The  churches  are  not  preparing  students 
to  leave  home.’ 

A modern  reality  is  that  a large  number,  if  not  most,  of 
our  young  people  leave  their  home  communities  at  about 
18  years  of  age.  If  they  do  not  leave  for  college,  they  leave 
for  Voluntary  Service  or  CPS  (I-W).  What  is  more,  many 
never  return  to  their  home  community,  their  home  congre- 
gation, or  family  except  for  a weekend  or  vacation  visits. 
Instead,  they  marry,  go  on  to  graduate  school,  enter  some 
profession,  go  into  missions,  or  find  jobs  perhaps  in  a 
completely  new  environment. 

What  if  the  Christian  education  curriculum  and  program 
in  the  churches  were  geared  toward  preparing  to  send  indi- 
viduals away  by  age  18?  This  idea  is  revolutionary  enough 
to  be  resisted  by  many  parents  and  congregations.  Instead, 
every  inducement  is  made  to  keep  people  at  home  or  to 
entice  them  to  return  from  their  college  or  service  ex- 
perience because  “we  need  them  here”  or  “they  must  come 
back  to  us.”  Christian  education  should,  instead,  have  the 
thrust  of  sending  us  into  mission.  This  is  both  more  biblical 
and  more  in  keeping  with  the  realities  of  what  it  means  to 
live  in  a mobile  society. 

With  an  ever  larger  proportion  of  our  young  people  leaving 
for  college,  the  demands  are  upon  us  to  immediately  create 
within  our  congregations  a more  conscious  sense  of  sending 
into  mission.  Young  people  often  feel  that  the  church  is 
interested  primarily  in  preserving  youth  for  its  own  sake  and 
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states  of  these  seven  Asiatic  churches  ...  I say  how  ill  these 
severally  depicted  moral  portraitures  answer  to  any  seven 
chronologically  successive  phases  of  the  professing  church, 
or  Christendom,  that  human  wit  and  research  can  ever 
frame  out  of  its  actual  history  ” (pp.  66-69). 

To  apply  the  “falling  away”  of  2 Thess.  2:2,  3 to  our  time 
is  unrealistic.  This  occurred  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
when  the  church  and  the  Roman  Empire  became  one  people. 
This  is  surely  dramatized  in  Revelation  17.  This  “falling 
away”  continues  to  the  present  day  with  increasing  momen- 
tum. As  the  prophetic  outlines  of  Christ’s  first  advent  became 
clear  when  He  came,  so  will  also  His  second  advent  clear 
the  atmosphere  for  us  all.  D 


for  their  sake.  We  must  begin  early  to  explore  what  it  means 
for  them  to  be  “the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  any  location 
or  circumstance  in  which  anyone  finds  himselt. 

One  of  the  most  effective  preparations  for  students  leaving 
for  college  is  that  they  are  already  involved  as  responsible 
church  members  in  the  Christian  communities  of  which  they 
are  a part.  That  is,  if  we  do  expect  them  to  seek  Christian 
community  elsewhere  and  become  involved,  they  must  have 
been  trained  to  be  more  than  merely  sermon  hearers  and 
church  attenders  (or  even  ushers).  My  observation  of  the 
university  student  is  that  this  is  one  of  the  weakest  links  in 
his  Christian  experience  and  preparation.  Too  many  who 
leave  the  home  community  and  church  continue  to  be 
passive  about  their  relationship  to  and  involvement  in  the 
congregation  of  the  people  of  God. 

All  too  often  the  church,  like  our  society,  does  not  allow 
for  the  maturity  of  which  college  age  youth  are  capable.  This 
is  demonstrated  in  the  way  students  on  several  campuses 
have  recently  reacted  to  this  failure  on  the  part  of  university 
administrations.  The  resentment  often  expresses  itself  in 
rebellion  or  in  demanding  the  freedoms  which  they  them- 
selves do  not  really  want.  The  capacities  and  maturities  of 
youth  are  demonstrated  in  the  experience  of  young  people 
who  staff  the  Peace  Corps  program.  The  church  has  had  a 
similar  experience  with  its  young  people  who  serve  in  the 
Voluntary  Service  program.  Why  is  it  that  the  local  congre- 
gation often  fails  to  realize  this  same  potential  in  its  young 
people? 

Prepare  to  send  your  young  people  away  to  the  city  with 
all  its  problems,  to  Africa  with  its  needs,  to  the  university 
or  college  with  its  demands,  to  Voluntary  Service  with  its 
opportunities,  to  CPS  and  its  witness  opportunities,  and  to 
the  specialized  professions  so  needed  in  a modern  world! 
It  is  much  better  to  send  them  as  missionaries  than  to 
simply  watch  them  go  away.  It  is  part  of  the  Great  Com- 
mission to  become  a sending  congregation  and  to  be  among 
those  who  have  been  sent. 


the  Young  People  Away 


By  Virgil  Brenneman 
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Items  and  Comments 


The  emergence  of  the  hippies  and  the 
revolt  of  students  are  linked  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  young  people  with  the  tra- 
ditional emphasis  on  “things”  rather 
than  “persons,”  a noted  writer  and 
physician  said  in  Berne,  Switzerland. 

Dr.  Paul  Tournier,  Reformed  Church  lay- 
man who  wrote  The  Meaning  of  Persons , 
told  the  Seventh  Baptist  Youth  World 
Conference  that  there  were  three  steps  in- 
volved in  becoming  a person. 

The  first,  he  explained,  is  “dialogue,  an 
exchange  of  ideas.”  The  second  step  is  an 
exchange,  “not  merely  on  an  intellectual 
level  but  on  the  emotional  one  also,”  and 
the  third  step,  said  Dr.  Tournier,  is  “the 
personal  contact  coupled  with  the  personal 
presence  of  God.” 

The  Anglican  Church  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity in  Toronto  has  torn  out  10  rows  of 
pews  at  the  rear  of  the  building  and  has 
moved  in  bunk  beds  to  accommodate  U.S. 
draft-dodgers. 

About  30  young  Americans  of  draft  age 
arrive  daily,  and  the  church  can  accom- 
modate 40  persons  a night.  A partition 
separates  the  bunks  from  the  rest  of  the 
church. 

“You  know,  this  is  really  the  traditional 
role  of  the  church — a sanctuary,”  said 
Brewster  Kneen,  34,  a member  of  the 
parish  council.  The  downtown  church  has 
only  100  members. 

The  voters  who  selected  the  Lit-Lit 
Christmas  cards  this  year  did  so  without 
knowing  that  the  same  little  Zambian  girl 
and  her  mother  were  models  for  two  of  the 
three  prize-winning  paintings. 

The  two  paintings,  submitted  from  differ- 
ent countries,  were  chosen  by  popular  vote 
from  among  45  entries  representing  13  na- 
tions. 

It  was  letters  and  photos  from  the  Afri- 
can Art  Studio  in  Kitwe,  Zambia,  which 
revealed  recently  that  Mrs.  Ireen  Nsama 
and  her  daughter,  Marjorie,  were  the 
models  both  for  “Trust,”  painted  by 
Egyptian  artist  Ramsis  Botros,  and  “Won- 
der,” painted  by  Emmanuel  Nsama. 

More  than  half  a million  of  the  cards, 
including  a third  winner  from  India,  had 
been  printed  and  stored  before  the  coin- 
cidence was  discovered. 

“Trust”  had  been  entered  from  Egypt 
and  “Wonder”  from  Zambia.  But  both 
artists  had  been  students  last  year  at  the 
art  studio,  which  Lit-Lit  helps  support. 
Mrs.  Nsama  and  Marjorie  had  often  posed 


for  the  classes  there. 

The  cards  are  sold  by  mail,  at  $2.50 
for  a box  of  25,  from  Lit-Lit,  P.O.  Box 
180,  New  York  City,  N.Y.  10010. 


In  Civilization  on  Trial,  Arnold  Toynbee 
said,  “Out  of  twenty-one  civilizations  pre- 
ceding this  one,  nineteen  of  them  have 
been  destroyed  by  a mixture  of  atheism, 
materialism,  socialism,  and  alcoholism.” 
When  asked  recently  if  he  had  changed  his 
mind  about  Western  civilization,  this 
great  British  historian  said,  “Only  this, 
that  it  looks  now  as  if  the  number  one 
enemy  of  the  American  way  of  life  is 
drunkenness.  If  your  people  continue  the 
present  increase  of  drunkenness,  nothing 
can  save  you  from  destruction.  History  is 
altogether  against  you.” 

Russia’s  persecution  of  Christians  served 
a good  purpose,  a Canadian  minister 
claimed. 

The  Reverend  John  Huk,  native  of 
Russia  and  naturalized  U.S.  citizen,  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  Toronto  Christian  Mission. 
He  addressed  the  North  American  Chris- 
tian Convention. 

The  persecution  “purified  the  soul  of 
Russian  Christianity,”  he  said,  "while  in  the 
Western  world,  an  abundance  of  material 
things  makes  materialism  the  concept  of 
life  and  destroys  spiritual  values.” 

Russians,  he  continued,  “are  not  playing 
church.  They  are  either  in  the  church  or 
out  of  it.  The  margin  is  very  narrow  . . . 
vou  can’t  stand  on  it,  you  fall  one  way  or 
the  other.” 

While  an  official  antireligious  attitude 
persists  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Christianity  is 
growing,  said  Mr.  Huk,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a two-week  visit  there. 


The  church  is  betraying  the  modern  gen- 
eration by  teaching  its  children  that  Chris- 
tians automatically  know  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  a noted  inner  city 
pastor  declared  in  Green  Lake,  Wis. 

Dr.  George  W.  Webber,  a founder  of  the 
East  Harlem  Protestant  Parish,  told  an 
American  Baptist  conference  that  the 
churches  are  spending  too  much  time  de- 
bating whether  evangelism  or  social  action 
is  best.  Both  are  necessary,  he  said. 

“The  church  teaching  materials  have,  for 
too  long,  instilled  into  the  minds  of  our 
children  the  idea  that  Christians  will  auto- 
matically know  the  difference  between  right 


and  wrong,”  said  Dr.  Webber. 

He  claimed  children  are  told  that  when 
they  are  about  to  do  something  wrong,  a 
“little  bell”  sounds  in  the  tops  of  their 
heads,  and  that  that  is  the  Christian  con- 
science. "This  is  far  too  simple  and  not 
true,”  he  declared. 

“The  Christian  does  not  have  all  the 
answers  and  does  not  need  to  have  them. 
Through  the  truth  of  the  gospel  the  Chris- 
tian is  free  to  live  responsibly.” 


The  relating  of  the  Christian  message  to 
social  situations  in  Asia  is  a primary  aim 
of  an  Asia-South  Pacific  Congress  on  Evan- 
gelism to  be  held  in  Singapore  in  Novem- 
ber. 

The  Congress  is  sponsored  by  the  Billy 
Graham  Evangelistic  Association,  and  will 
bring  together  1,000  Christian  leaders 
from  24  countries. 

A statement  of  purpose  drafted  by  the 
Congress  executive  committee  has  described 
some  of  the  social  situations  which  the 
meeting  will  discuss — “the  growing  influence 
of  Asia’s  youth,  rapid  urbanization,  poverty 
and  economic  needs,  and  the  primary  role 
of  the  family.”  Also  mentioned  are  the 
population  explosion  and  the  diversity  of 
Asian  cultures. 

The  eight-point  statement  declared  the 
committee’s  intention  “to  discover  ways 
of  implementing  the  proposals  of  the  1966 
World  Congress  on  Evangelism.”  The 
Singapore  is  the  first  official  regional  con- 
ference to  be  called  by  Mr.  Graham  who 
was  honorary  chairman  of  the  world 
evangelism  congress  in  Berlin. 


A 49-vear  ban  on  Sunday  sales  of  liquor 
by  the  drink  was  broken  by  the  city  coun- 
cil of  the  nation’s  capital. 

Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  was  ex- 
pected to  sign  the  new  regulation  set  to 
go  into  effect  on  Aug.  25.  The  sale  of 
liquor  in  package  stores  on  Sundays  was 
not  legalized. 

Lone  dissenter  among  the  nine  city 
council  members  present  and  voting  was 
the  Reverend  Walter  E.  Fauntroy,  vice- 
chairman.  The  Negro  Baptist  clergyman, 
who  is  also  head  of  the  Washington  branch 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, said  he  could  not  approve  “violat- 
ing the  Sabbath.” 

Authorized  by  the  action  was  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  drinks  in  restaurants,  clubs, 
and  bars  until  2:00  a.m.  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings and  resuming  of  such  sales  at  noon 
on  Sundays.  Previously,  law  required  sales 
to  stop  at  midnight  on  Saturdays,  and  2:00 
a.m.  on  weekdays. 

According  to  the  statistics,  Washington 
consumes  nearly  twice  the  per  capita  gallon- 
age  of  hard  liquor  of  any  United  States 
jurisdiction. 
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VS-ers  Answer  Call 

“I’ve  been  impressed  once  again  with  the 
importance  of  VS-ers  learning  to  adapt  to 
a completely  different  way  of  life,”  said 
Voluntary  Service  director  Roy  Yoder  upon 
his  return  from  an  Aug.  20  to  Sept.  4 
administrative  visit  to  the  four  units  oper- 
ative in  the  bush  country  of  Alberta, 
Canada.  “And  with  additional  married 
couples  entering  the  VS  program,  we’ve 
been  able  to  revive  several  locations  that 
have  been  without  leadership  for  some 
time  while  expanding  services  in  all  of 
them.” 

At  Anzac,  Alta.,  three  couples  are  en- 
gaged in  diverse  responsibilities.  Carl  and 
Lois  Ramer  from  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  strive  to 
build  community  relations  with  the  Metis 
Indians  in  addition  to  serving  as  program 
directors  for  the  unit.  Before  going  to 
Anzac,  Ramer  spent  several  months  in  the 
Home  Missions  department  of  the  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions  developing  an  inter- 
denominational church-community  services 
program  designed  to  promote  understanding 
and  provide  assistance  to  needy  persons  in 
Elkhart. 

Voluntary  Service  in  Anzac  began  around 
six  years  ago  as  a child  care  project  which 
was  later  discontinued.  Activities  were  later 
revitalized  when  several  VS-ers  detected  an 
area  natural  resource — the  wild  berry — that 
could  be  utilized  toward  productive  ends. 
Thus  began  an  experimental  berry  co-op 
largely  directed  by  Voluntary  Service 
workers. 

"This  co-op  has  continued  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage  over  the  past  four  years 
spurred  on  by  the  hope  that  more  and  more 
Indians  will  grasp  the  berry-canning  and 
preserve-making  concepts  and  eventually 
adopt  this  entirely  as  their  own  enter- 
prise,” Yoder  commented.  “It’s  still  a 
difficult  task  to  convince  the  natives  of 
the  value  of  this  industry.” 

Jerry  and  Suzanne  Oyer  of  Fisher,  111., 
were  assigned  to  Anzac  from  the  August 
orientation  school  to  assume  responsibilities 
for  the  berry  co-op.  Oyer  will  strive  to 
make  the  co-op  a full-time  operation 
while  seeking  ways  to  package,  market, 
and  display  the  finished  products.  Frank 
Harman,  a businessman  from  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  accompanied  Yoder  on  his  recent  visit 
to  explore  possible  markets. 

A third  couple,  Dale  and  Charlene 
Rhodes  from  Kalona,  Iowa,  continue  to 
develop  an  experimental  farm  and  instruct 


of  the  North 

residents  in  agricultural  methods.  In  addi- 
tion, each  of  the  three  couples  is  caring 
for  two  welfare  children  sent  from  the 
nearby  town  of  Fort  McMurray.  Carl 
Ramer  reports  that  two  of  the  teenage 
girls  accepted  Christ  earlier  this  year  and 
are  now  enrolled  in  Bible  correspondence 
courses. 

The  VS  witness  continues  at  Calling 
Lake  with  the  arrival  of  Glen  and  Pearl 
Lind,  Malvern,  Pa.,  from  the  August 
orientation.  Glen  will  work  in  the  areas 
of  adult  education,  clubs,  and  youth  ac- 
tivities, while  Pearl  will  teach  18  to  20 
preschoolers  who  at  this  point  have  little 
or  no  background  in  English.  The  Linds 
will  also  be  associated  with  the  small 
Calling  Lake  Mennonite  fellowship  pastored 
by  Paul  White. 

Robb,  Alta.,  is  a new  VS  location  150 
miles  west  of  Edmonton  where  Bill  and 
Corrine  Helmuth  and  their  two  children 
are  serving  for  one  year.  Helmuth  teaches 
grades  three  and  four  at  Robb  Elementary 
School  and  this  past  summer  initiated  a 
Bible  school  program.  (There  is  no  organ- 
ized church  in  Robb.)  Mrs.  Helmuth  hopes 
to  organize  a girls’  club  and  possibly  a 
Heart-to- Heart  fellowship. 

Glen  and  Mary  Ann  Kauffman,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  have  been  in  the  town  of 
Marlboro  for  one  year.  Kauffman  reported 
that  “they  are  just  getting  the  feel  of 
being  accepted”  after  Mary  Ann  taught 
grades  three  and  four  at  Marlboro  Ele- 
mentary School  and  he  taught  math  at 
Edson  High  School. 

“This  is  a common  feeling  among  VS-ers 
in  Alberta,”  Yoder  remarked.  “It  seems 
that  the  people  are  suspicious  of  anyone 
coming  in  from  the  ‘outside  world.’  After 
having  been  exploited  by  the  white  man 
for  years  the  Indians  want  nothing  to  do 
with  Americans  with  their  rush-oriented 
materialistic  culture.  VS-ers  soon  find 
themselves  in  conflict  with  the  Metis  and 
their-do-what-you-want-when-you-want  way 
of  life.  Persons  having  interest  in  Alberta 
VS  should  resign  themselves  to  this  fact 
right  now,  and  not  expect  to  attain 
immediate  results.” 

Added  to  this  is  the  problem  of  alcohol, 
which  National  Geographic  calls  “the  curse 
of  the  North.  With  much  leisure  time 
and  many  worries  on  his  mind,  the  Indian 
resorts  to  drinking  as  the  only  way  to 
solve  his  problems.  Voluntary  Service  is 


there  to  point  out  a better  way. 

The  town  of  Chard  is  actually  little 
more  than  a railroad  siding  40  miles  be- 
low Anzac.  Jim  and  Lenore  Mulawka  from 
Anzac,  who  own  a cafe  there  and  became 
Christians  and  members  of  the  Anzac 
Mennonite  Fellowship  through  VS  contacts, 
plan  to  move  to  Chard  for  the  winter  to 
operate  a trading  post  there.  The  Mulawkas 
are  requesting  a VS  couple  by  January  of 
1969  to  assist  with  the  trading  post  and 
community  activities. 

The  Alberta-Saskatchewan  Conference 
is  planning  a meeting  in  December  in- 
volving all  Alberta  VS-ers  and  ex-VS-ers 
to  examine  what  is  happening  at  the 
various  locations  and  to  plot  courses  of 
action  for  the  future. 

“It’s  a special  type  of  person  with  a 
special  kind  of  commitment  who  is  willing 
to  accept  the  hardships,  privacies,  and 
accompanying  loneliness  and  other  problems 
peculiar  to  these  forgotten  people  of  the 
backwaters  of  Alberta,”  said  Yoder.  “Such 
persons  who  are  sensing  this  call  may 
write  for  more  information  to  the  Personnel 
Office,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514.” — Jim 
Bishop. 

Board  Releases  Filmstrip 

What  could  motivate  nearly  1,500  per- 
sons to  serve  full-time  and  an  additional 
400  to  serve  short-term  or  part-time  in 
the  mission  program  of  the  Mennonite 
Church?  Why  would  65,000  persons  in  800 
congregations  pay  $2,000,000  to  make  these 
services  possible  all  in  one  year’s  time — 
Apr.  1,  1967,  through  Mar.  31,  1968? 

Some  answers  to  those  questions  appear 
in  a unique  filmstrip  entitled  Our  Product 
. . . People  just  released  by  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Using  happy  background  music  to  suggest 
some  of  the  joy  of  the  gospel  and  of 
Christian  mission,  in  the  short  15-minute 
span  the  filmstrip  depicts  the  goals  and 
work  of  the  six  administrative  divisions  of 
the  Board — overseas,  home  missions,  health 
and  welfare,  relief  and  service,  mass  com- 
munications, and  student  services. 

Former  Mennonite  Broadcasts’  pro- 
duction specialist  Tom  Gaines  wrote  the 
script  and  engineered  the  sound,  while  AV 
coordinator  Harold  Weaver  served  as  pro- 
ducer, visuals  editor,  and  photographer. 
Quick,  rapid  moving,  and  positive  might 
best  describe  an  overall  impression. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  encourages 
all  congregations  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
to  schedule  and  use  the  filmstrip  and 
accompanying  tape  this  fall.  Congregational 
leaders  are  being  urged  to  use  it  for  Mis- 
sions Week  interpretation  and  promotion  ic 
November. 

Our  Product  . . . People  may  be  sched- 
uled rent  free  by  writing  Audio-visuals, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514.  It  may  also 
be  obtained  through  your  district  General 
Board  member. 
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The  13  members  of  the  instruction  class  at  Holdeman  Mennonite  Church  in  Wakarusa,  Ind., 
paid  a visit  to  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Elkhart  on  Thursday,  Aug.  29.  “The  pur- 
pose of  the  field  trip  was  to  see  firsthand  something  of  the  work  of  the  General  Board  and 
to  receive  information  concerning  service  opportunities  available  in  the  future,”  said  pastor 
David  Cressman  (right). 


The  13-  to  16-year-old  youth  received  a tour  of  Board  headquarters,  which  included  brief 
talks  by  staff  members  at  various  stations,  receiving  literature,  and  viewing  the  1968  annual 
report  filmstrip,  “Our  Product . . . People.” 

Special  tours  offered  as  a public  service  can  be  arranged  by  calling  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  at  (219)  522-2630. 


Cleveland  VS:  Another  Chapter 


About  one  year  has  passed  since  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Voluntary  Service  unit  was 
the  center  of  church  news  and  widespread 
discussion.  For  after  several  years  of  living 
and  serving  in  the  Hough  community,  unit 
members  found  it  necessary  to  move  to 
another  part  of  the  city.  The  extreme  pres- 
sures found  in  community  involvement  in 
Hough  soon  became  modified. 

By  the  beginning  of  1968  a more  perma- 
nent location  was  secured  at  East  143rd 


Street  in  East  Cleveland.  Currently  a 
three-member  unit  is  finding  itself  in  a 
different  situation  than  what  was  experi- 
enced in  Hough. 

Recently  the  unit  met  with  VS  adminis- 
trator Ken  Seitz  from  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  to  develop  some  goals  and  ob- 
jectives for  the  coming  year.  The  unit  hopes 
to  cooperate  with  several  local  institutions. 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  located  in  the  University 
Circle  area  bordering  the  Hough  com- 


munity, hires  many  nurse  aides  and  order- 
lies supplied  through  community  programs 
assisting  local  unemployed  persons. 

The  hospital  and  Voluntary  Service,  then, 
will  seek  to  make  available  to  Mt.  Sinai 
qualified  and  dedicated  laboratory  personnel, 
clerical  staff,  accountants  and  bookkeepers, 
or  social  service  workers.  Meanwhile,  unit 
hostess  Helen  Yoder  will  work  part-time  in 
the  area  of  food  services  and  Alan  Leinbach 
will  continue  in  the  supply  department. 

Mary  Bethune  Elementary  School  in 
Cleveland’s  Glenville  section  bordering  the 
unit  is  where  program  director  Wilbur  Yoder 
did  substitute  teaching  during  the  1967-68 
school  year.  The  unit  is  planning  to  repeat 
this  to  bring  a white  teacher  into  contact 
with  a staff  and  student  body  predominantly 
Afro-American.  In  addition,  Wilbur  has 
had  opportunities  to  get  into  homes  for 
follow-up  tutoring  and  visitation.  This 
summer  he  spent  some  time  with  a young- 
ster in  a home  oriented  to  the  Black  Muslim 
religion. 

The  unit  is  keenly  aware  of  the  necessity 
for  interracial  cooperation.  Unit  members 
attend  University-Euclid  Church  in  the 
University  Circle  area  and  assist  in  the 
Sunday  school,  provide  transportation,  and 
engage  in  youth  work  under  the  direction 
of  pastor  Warner  Jackson.  This  year  they 
again  hope  to  sing  in  the  interracial  Metro- 
politan Chorus  which  performs  music 
featuring  the  idioms  of  expression  peculiar 
to  various  races. 

An  interesting  unit  project  developed 
while  ex-VS-er  Leroy  Berry  was  still  in 
the  unit  is  the  Cleveland  Voluntary  Service- 
coordinated  High  School  Education  Program 
begun  with  the  cooperation  of  various 
Mennonite  churches.  This  has  been  designed 
to  help  inner-city  high  school  students 
change  their  educational  environments  by 
attending  other  high  schools — in  this  case 
Central  Christian  in  Kidron,  Ohio,  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
This  fall  at  least  three  students  from  Cleve- 
land will  be  enrolled  at  these  Mennonite 
high  schools  as  a result  of  this  program. 

The  Cleveland  unit  is  striving  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  area  along 
several  blocks  of  East  143rd  Street.  It  is 
a community  changing  from  a predominantly 
white  to  Afro-American  population.  Al- 
though properties  are  not  deteriorating 
as  a result,  many  persons  seem  to  have  an 
unnatural  fear  of  population  shift. 

Many  members  of  the  nearby  United 
Methodist  Church  are  older  or  no  longer 
reside  in  the  community.  The  pastor  is  a 
youthful  man  concerned  about  keeping  the 
church  abreast  of  the  new  conditions  and 
needs  of  community  people.  This  summer 
unit  members  worked  with  the  pastor  in 
conducting  an  evening  recreation  program 
for  community  youngsters.  There  are 
perhaps  other  ways  whereby  the  unit  can 
help  this  congregation  become  more  rele- 
vant to  the  surrounding  community. 

More  than  a year  has  passed  since 
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Alan  Leinbach  (left)  and  program  directors 
Wilbur  and  Helen  Yoder  take  a break  in 
front  of  the  unit  house.  A neighbor  boy, 
“John-John,”  is  an  omnipresent  guest. 

additional  VS-ers  were  offered  assign- 
ments at  the  Cleveland  unit.  Now  after  a 
period  of  reassessment  and  planning 
strategy  for  the  future,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  unit  will  be  rebuilt  to  five  or 
six  members. 

A year  ago  the  Cleveland  unit  was  in- 
volved in  programs  and  activities  based 
on  goals  and  objectives  relevant  to  the 
Hough  area.  The  unit  is  now  in  a new 
community  in  East  Cleveland,  but  many 
of  the  same  concerns  and  objectives  still 
apply. 

Miller  Reports  Optimistic 
Outlook 

“Of  all  my  trips  to  the  three  VS  units  on 
the  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  I can  safely  say 
that  this  was  the  most  encouraging,”  said 
exuberant  VS  administrator  Jerry  Miller 
upon  his  return  to  the  relief  and  service 
office  following  an  Aug.  19  to  Sept.  4 
administrative  visit. 

“At  the  eight-member  San  Juan  unit  VS 
teachers  are  really  excited  about  their 
assignments  at  Academia  Menonita.  Re- 
lationships with  students  and  administra- 
tion are  the  best  ever,”  he  continued. 

Miller  cited  increased  contacts  with  young 
people  as  evidenced  in  the  San  Juan  unit 
transporting  several  youth  to  Betania 
School  in  Aibonito  to  participate  in  a 
recent  Youth  Play  Day”  despite  language 
barrier  problems.  By  directing  songs, 
teaching  Sunday  school  classes,  and  assist- 
ing in  the  nursery,  the  unit  hopes  to  in- 
crease their  participation  in  and  support  of 
services  at  the  Summit  Hills  Mennonite 
Church. 

The  Botijas  unit  is  no  longer  the  main 
sponsor  of  the  local  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Program  although  with  Marjorie 
Shantz  as  an  OEO  nurse  they  are  still 
supporting  the  project.  Fred  Kauffman, 
West  Point,  Neb.,  in  addition  to  serving 
as  a community  recreation  leader,  is 
planning  to  give  mandolin  lessons  to  ten 
local  citizens. 


Betania  School  in  Aibonito  claims  a 
higher  enrollment  this  year  in  addition  to 
an  enthused  staff  of  VS  teachers  possessing 
a broader  background  in  Spanish. 

A new  program  director  couple  will  be 
assigned  to  the  Aibonito  unit  as  former 
director  Roger  Glick,  Eureka,  111.,  is  be- 
ginning full-time  community  work  con- 
centrating in  the  area  of  dope  addiction. 

“Of  course,  the  total  situation  is  far 
from  perfect,”  Miller  added.  “Vs-ers  will 
especially  have  to  learn  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  the  Puerto  Rican  culture. 
Nevertheless,  I’m  very  optimistic  for  the 
future  of  Voluntary  Service  on  the  island.” 

Christian  School 
Workshop  Held 

John  F.  Blanchard,  Jr.,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Association  of 
Christian  Schools  (NACS)  of  Wheaton,  111., 
conducted  a Christian  School  Rally  and 
Workshop  in  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  area 
Aug.  22-24. 

These  meetings  were  sponsored  by  NACS, 
and  were  hosted  jointly  by  the  Lancaster 
Mennonite  School  and  the  Locust  Grove 
Mennonite  School. 

The  opening  rally  was  held  at  the  Lan- 
caster Mennonite  School,  and  the  workshop 
sessions  were  held  at  the  host  schools. 
Good  interest  was  manifested  throughout 
the  entire  period.  There  were  exhibits,  dis- 
plays, samples,  work  sheets,  and  checklists. 
Mr.  Blanchard  spoke  on  the  following  sub- 
jects; “What  Is  a Christian  School?”  “Ob- 
jectives of  the  Christian  School”;  "Guid- 
ance”; “Discipline”;  “Finances  of  the 
Christian  School”;  “The  Administrator's 
Job  Description”;  “The  NACS  Self-Study 
Program  ”;  “How  to  Promote  Your  School.” 


Family  Enters  New  Field 

The  Victor  Dorsch  family  moved  in  August 
to  Chisimaio,  Somali  Republic,  a rapidly 
developing  seaport  town  45  miles  south 
of  Jamama.  Chisimaio  is  largely  made  up 
of  Bijuni  people  who  speak  a Swahili-re- 
lated dialect,  but  there  are  Arabs,  Indians, 
some  Italians,  and  Somalis  as  well.  In 
recent  years  the  building  of  a natural  port 
and  the  development  of  industry  have  re- 
sulted in  a large  influx  of  Somalis  from 
other  parts  of  the  republic  who  came  in 
search  of  work. 

Chisimaio  is  also  the  capital  of  the 
Lower  Juba  Region  and  home  base  for 
numerous  government  departments  such  as 
the  police  divisional  headquarters  and  a 
large  military  camp.  It  is  the  only  natural 
port  in  Somalia  where  ships  can  dock  to 
load  and  unload  their  cargoes  of  bananas, 
charcoal,  and  livestock. 

A conservative  town,  Chisimaio  refused  to 
allow  the  mission  to  enter  in  1957.  Mis- 


sionaries then  settled  in  Jamama  and 
offered  medical  and  educational  services  to 
the  community.  Good  relationships  broke 
down  opposition,  and  eventually  the  people 
of  Chisimaio  invited  the  mission  to  open 
an  English  school  in  the  town. 

Official  written  permission  has  been 
granted  for  the  adult  English  classes,  and 
housing  and  classroom  facilities  are  rented. 
Typing  classes  will  also  be  offered.  Victor 
Dorsch  had  opportunity  to  make  direct 
application  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 

The  Dorsches  have  been  missionaries 
to  Somalia  since  1956  under  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board,  Salunga,  Pa.  Their  new 
address  is  Chisimaio,  Somali  Republic, 
Africa. 


Retreat  Held  in  Ethiopia 

July  27-30  marked  the  date  for  the 
annual  Missionary  Retreat  held  at  Good 
Shepherd  School,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia. 
Loren  Bliese,  pastor  to  more  than  1,000 
recently  converted  Muslims  in  the  Wuchale 
area,  led  five  devotional  periods  based  on 
the  Gospel  of  John.  Missionary  Daniel 
Sensenig  led  an  impressive  communion 
service  on  Sunday  morning. 

Mesfin  Woldemikael  addressed  the  con- 
ference on  “Cultural  Problems  in  the 
Economic  Development  in  Ethiopia.”  Joe 
Burkholder,  professor  at  Gondar  Public 
Health  College,  spoke  on  “Opportunities 
for  Christians  in  Government  Service.” 
Helen  Garber  of  the  New  York  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  shared  observations  and 
suggestions  concerning  evangelical  church 
and  mission  relationships  with  the  Ethi- 
opian Orthodox  Church. 

Sharing  in  the  retreat  were  Paul  and 
Jean  Kraybill  from  Salunga,  Pa.  As  Over- 
seas Secretary  for  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  this  was  Kraybill’s 
eighth  visit.  Private  contributions  made  it 
possible  for  his  wife  to  accompany  him  on 
this  visit  to  Africa. 

The  Kraybills  visited  Dire  Dawa,  Deder, 
Harar,  Nazareth,  Wonji,  and  Addis  Ababa, 
meeting  formally  or  informally  with  local 
church  members  at  each  location.  The 
ladies  of  the  Addis  Ababa  congregation  gave 
a tea  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Kraybill  on  His 
Majesty’s  birthday  with  qver  30  women 
present. 

I have  come  to  a much  fuller  apprecia- 
tion for  Ethiopia’s  rich  historical  and  reli- 
gious heritage,  said  Kraybill  after  visiting 
national  and  cultural  centers — the  famous 
Orthodox  churches  Kulubi  and  Trinity;  the 
market  in  Addis,  the  University  Museum, 
and  Africa  Hall. 

Kraybill  also  spent  a day  in  session  with 
the  Executive  Committee  of  Meserete 
Kristos  Church.  He  reported  a good  time 
of  mutual  understanding. 
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Mennonite  Graduate  Students  Hold  Seminar 


Conrad  Grebel  College  in  Waterloo,  Ont., 
was  host  to  the  annual  Seminar  for  Men- 
nonite Graduate  Students,  Aug.  18-31, 
sponsored  by  the  Student  Services  Commit- 
tees of  the  three  major  Mennonite 
churches.  Twenty-eight  students  from  vari- 
ous universities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  attended  the  two-week  session. 
They  represented  such  fields  of  study  as 
chemistry,  art,  history,  human  genetics, 
English,  French,  and  theology.  The  seminar 
offered  them  an  opportunity  to  reconsider 
their  faith  in  discussion  with  each  other 
and  with  Mennonite  church  leaders.  Series 
of  lectures  by  Walter  Klaassen,  William 
Klassen,  Howard  Charles,  and  John  Howard 
Yoder  headed  the  seminar’s  short  course 
(without  assignments  or  tests)  in  Ana- 
baptist history  and  theology.  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  the  church  in  modern  life,  and 
contemporary  theology. 

In  more  informal  sessions,  students 
shared  problems  in  relating  faith  to  several 
specific  academic  disciplines — history,  medi- 
cine, and  community  organization.  Other 
meetings  of  particular  interest  were  John 
Redekop’s  discussion  of  Billy  James  Hargis 
and  the  American  Far  Right,  Frank  Epp’s 
report  on  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
Assembly,  and  a discussion  with  American 
draft  resisters  in  Canadian  refuge. 

Participants  in  the  seminar  generally 
agreed  that  many  of  the  most  serious  and 
fruitful  discussions  in  the  two  weeks  took 
place  in  small  groups  at  coffee  breaks  and 
mealtimes,  where  the  talk  often  centered 
on  the  challenge  of  Christians  in  a world 
of  social  injustice  and  violence. 

Let  several  participants  speak  for  them- 
selves in  evaluation  of  the  seminar. 

Wes  Penner,  University  of  Saskatoon,  Edu- 
cational Psychology: 

I came  to  the  seminar  with  feelings 
bordering  on  anti-Mennonitism.  In  light  of 
these  feelings  there  are  several  aspects  of 
the  seminar  which  I found  meaningful.  One 
of  these  is  that  we  sought  for  our  identity 
through  history  by  studying  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Anabaptist  movement.  Also, 
there  was  a strong  emphasis  on  nonviolence 
which  was  related  to  ideas  of  social  re- 
form. Anabaptism  was  studied  objectively. 
There  was  a search  for  relevance  for  the 
church  today. 

I was  impressed  with  the  respect  of  the 
seminar  members  for  personal  individuality, 
in  freedom  of  dress,  for  example.  There 
was  also  freedom  to  express  opinions — 
which  resulted  in  conflict,  very  emotional  at 
times. 

There  was  some  debate  about  whether 
or  not  to  divide  into  small  groups  for  dis- 
cussion. I felt  that  it  was  better  that  we 
did  not,  because  this  way  we  were  able  to 
choose  our  own  small  groups  during  meals 
and  coffee  breaks. 


Arthur  Enns,  University  of  Manitoba,  Medi- 
cine 

I was  especially  impressed  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  Frank  Epp  on  nonresistance. 
Through  the  discussion  that  followed  this 
lecture,  I realized  that  Mennonites  are  mis- 
taken in  thinking  that  God  wants  us  to  be 
nonresistant,  period;  what  He  really  wants 
us  to  be  is  “peacemakers”  in  the  world.  To 
be  true  nonresistant  Christians,  we  must  be- 
gin to  be  active  in  peace  movements  even 
if  they  aren’t  initiated  by  our  own  church. 
Shirley  Sprunger,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Music: 

The  most  exciting  thing  about  the  semi- 
nar was  the  fellowship.  I’ve  been  away 
from  Mennonites  for  a while  and  was  glad 
to  be  able  to  discuss  things  that  matter  to 
me  with  people  of  similar  backgrounds  and 
motivations. 

John  Klassen,  McGill  University,  History: 

I think  that  an  effort  should  be  made  by 
the  so-called  resource  people,  i.e.,  the 
professors,  to  take  in  all  of  the  seminar. 
This  gives  the  seminar  less  the  spirit  of 
a meeting  where  the  students  come  to  drink 


Allegheny  Conference  Executive  Commit- 
tee members  for  the  coming  year  are:  Wal- 
do Miller,  moderator;  James  Burkholder,  as- 
sistant moderator;  John  Kraybill,  chairman, 
Christian  Education  Committee;  Ross  Metz- 
ler,  chairman,  Ministerial  Committee;  Paul 
Erb,  field  worker;  Paul  M.  Schrock,  secre- 
tary; and  Ray  Hershberger,  treasurer. 

Sidney  Martin,  who  has  served  16  years 
in  the  ministry  at  Mill  Run,  Altoona,  Pa., 
has  moved  to  Perryton,  Tex.,  to  pastor  the 
congregation  there.  His  place  at  Mill  Run 
is  being  filled  for  the  present  by  Marvin 
Metzler. 

At  the  recent  South  Central  Conference 
sessions  held  at  Pryor,  Okla.,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  Hubert  Schwartzen- 
truber,  assistant  moderator;  John  Koppen- 
haver,  associate  member  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee; Chester  Slagell,  chairman  of  Church 
Extension;  Peter  Hartman,  member  of  Fin- 
ance Committee;  additional  delegates  to  Gen- 
eral Conference:  Paul  Conrad,  Gordon 

Schrag,  Alvin  Beachy. 

Bulletins  are  now  available  for  the 
coming  terms  of  the  Conservative  Mennonite 
Bible  School  and  Institute.  The  first  term  of 
the  Institute  begins  Nov.  25.  Anyone  de- 
siring information  regarding  either  the  Insti- 
tute or  the  Bible  School  should  write  to 
Abe  E.  Miller,  R.  3,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  or  to 
David  E.  Showalter,  R.  1,  Plain  City,  Ohio 
43064. 

James  E.  Horsch,  formerly  assistant  pastor 
of  the  Hesston  Mennonite  Church,  Hesston, 


up  the  wisdom  which  the  resource  person 
has  to  offer  and  gives  it  more  the  character 
of  a meeting  where  students  talk  to  the 
professionals  on  an  equal  basis. 

For  example,  when  John  Yoder  and  How- 
ard Charles  sit  in  on  all  our  meetings, 
they  give  us  the  impression  that  they  are 
interested  in  what  we  have  to  say  and  not 
only  in  our  reactions  to  what  was  said. 

As  an  educational  technique  the  semi- 
nar could  be  used  more  frequently  by  the 
church  to  introduce  its  young  people  to 
their  heritage.  The  church  would  use  its 
money  more  effectively  if  it  would  spend 
money  now  spent  on  church  colleges  on 
several  seminars  for  high  school,  college, 
and  graduate  students  annually.  Why  does 
the  church  pay  a man  to  teach  history  when 
the  state  is  willing  to  pay  him?  An  intense 
encounter  at  various  stages  of  one’s  youth 
with  one’s  heritage  and  faith  on  the  theo- 
retical level  as  we  have  been  having  it 
for  two  weeks  would,  I think,  inform  our 
young  people  sufficiently  so  that  they  could 
decide  where  they  want  to  place  their 
loyalties. 


Kan.,  recently  joined  the  editorial  staff  at 
the  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scottdale, 
Pa.  He  will  serve  as  editor  of  the  graded 
Sunday  school  material.  He  with  his  family 
moved  to  Scottdale  on  Aug.  12.  They  now 
reside  at  112  Orchard  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
15683.  He  began  work  on  Aug.  19. 

You  are  invited  to  come  to  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center  the  weekend  of 
Oct.  4-6  for  an  experience  in  “purpose- 
ful planning”  for  your  congregational  youth 
ministry.  Your  resource  leaders  will  be  Art 
Smoker,  Secretary  of  Youth  Ministries  for 
the  Mennonite  Church,  and  Marion  Bon- 
trager,  Ohio  pastor  and  youth  leader.  As 
many  of  the  council  members  as  possible 
should  attend.  This  includes  all  officers  and 
committee  chairmen,  advisers  and  pastors. 
Write  Laurelville,  R.  2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 
15666,  or  call  (412)  423-2056  for  details. 

Helen  Kropf,  daughter  of  Ivan  and  Pearl 
Kropf,  Molalla,  Ore.,  began  employment  re- 

Calendar 


Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Sept.  21, 
22. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kansas,  Oct. 
18,  19. 

Southwest  Conference,  Trinity  Mennonite  Church, 
Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov.  28-30. 

Spring  Extension  Convention,  Mathis,  Tex.,  Mar. 
28-30,  1969. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  22-25,  1969. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19, 
1969. 
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cently  in  the  production  department  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’  Information 
Services  office. 

Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  has 
planned  its  third  annual  Homecoming  Week- 
end for  Oct.  18-20.  An  Alumni  Tea  will 
be  featured  Saturday  evening,  Oct.  19,  from 
9:30  to  11:00.  At  the  same  time,  EMC’s 
new  Science  Center  will  be  open  to  home- 
coming guests,  the  M.  T.  Brackbill  Memorial 
Planetarium  being  of  special  interest. 

Saturday  afternoon  alumni  may  attend 
soccer  games:  EMHS  vs.  Holy  Cross  at  1:00 
and  EMC  vs.  William  and  Mary  at  3:00. 

Sunday  afternoon  at  2:00  there  will  be 
the  traditional  rendition  of  “David,  the 
Shepherd  Boy.’  Directed  by  Marvin  Miller, 
the  cantata  will  be  presented  mainly  by  the 
Vesper  Chorus  and  its  alumni  members. 

Bible  Instruction  Meeting  to  be  held  at 
Lancaster  Mennonite  School,  Oct.  5,  6. 
The  speaker  will  be  Paul  Erb,  Scottdale, 
Pa. 

The  fortieth  ordination  anniversary  of 

Peter  Kennel  (to  the  ministry)  was  observed 
at  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church,  Shickley, 
Neb.,  Aug.  25.  The  morning  message  was 
brought  by  Bro.  Kennel.  At  noon  a fellow- 
ship dinner  was  held  for  the  congregation, 
followed  by  a special  program  in  the 
afternoon.  Bro.  Kennel  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry,  Aug.  26,  1928,  and  to  the  office  of 
bishop,  Dec.  10,  1933. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Krall  will  be  speaker  at  the 
women’s  retreat  at  Camp  Hebron,  Halifax, 
Pa.,  Sept.  26-28.  For  information  or  res- 
ervation contact  Mrs.  Lloyd  Weaver,  501 
Strasburg  Pike,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602.  Phone: 
717  687-6019.  Other  retreat  dates  for  women 
are  Cove  Valley  Camp,  Mercersburg,  Pa., 
Oct.  17-19,  with  Mrs.  Ruth  Krall  as  speaker, 
and  Salunga,  Pa.,  Oct.  24,  with  Mrs.  Merle 
Eshleman  as  speaker. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at  Syca- 
more Grove,  Garden  City,  Mo.;  one  by 
confession  of  faith  at  Longenecker,  Wines- 
burg,  Ohio;  eight  at  Midway,  Columbiana, 
Ohio. 

Special  meetings:  D.  D.  Miller,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  at  First  Mennonite,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
Sept.  13-15;  Beemer,  Neb.,  Sept.  16-19; 
Broken  Bow,  Neb.,  Sept.  20-22.  Michael 
Shenk,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  at  West  Union,  Par- 
nell, Iowa,  Sept.  15-27.  Paul  R.  Miller, 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  at  Forks,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  Sept.  18-22.  Richard  Martin,  Elida, 
Ohio,  at  Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Sept.  22- 
27.  Joe  Esch,  Lyndhurst,  Va.,  at  Rich  Val- 
ley, Kokomo,  Ind.,  Oct.  10-20.  C.  Norman 
Kraus,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Bethany,  Albany, 
Ore.,  Oct.  16-20.  C.  J.  Ramer,  Duchess, 
Alta.,  at  Howard-Miami,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Nov. 
3-10. 

J.  Otis  Yoder,  in  a series  of  Bible  Proph- 
ecy messages  at  Salem  Mennonite,  Shelly, 
Pa.,  as  follows:  Oct.  13,  “Abraham  and  the 
Land  of  Canaan”;  Nov.  10,  “Isaiah  and 
1948”;  Dec.  1,  “Ezekiel  and  the  Six-day 
War";  Jan.  12,  “Jeremiah  and  the  New 


Covenant  ”;  Feb.  9,  “End-time  Religion  and 
the  False  Bride”;  Mar.  9,  “Revelation  and 
the  Reign  of  Christ.” 

Ella  May  Miller,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
speaker  on  the  Heart  to  Heart  radio  broad- 
cast, will  be  speaking  at  a Christian  Ed- 
ucation Conference  at  the  Greencastle- 
Antrim  High  School,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  Sept. 
20,  21;  at  Fall  Missions  Conference,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  Oct.  9-13;  and  at  the  following 
places  in  Illinois:  Willow  Springs  Church, 
Tiskilwa,  Sept.  25,  7:30  p.m.;  Roanoke 
Church,  Eureka,  Sept.  26,  7:30  p.m.;  East 
Bend  Church,  Fisher,  Sept.  27,  7:30  p.m.; 
Illinois  WMSA  Fall  Retreat,  Lombard,  Sept. 
28;  Evanston  Church,  Sept.  29,  10:30  a.m.; 
Lawndale  Church,  Chicago,  Sept.  29,  3:00 
p.m. 

David  Augsburger,  Broadway,  Va.,  and 
speaker  on  the  Mennonite  Hour  broadcast, 
has  the  following  speaking  appointments: 
Fall  Day  meeting  at  Grace  Evangelical  Uni- 
ted Brethren  Church,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
Sept.  29;  Annual  Life  with  God  broadcast 
fall  meeting,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Oct.  20;  Young 
People’s  Bible  Conference,  Aberdeen,  Idaho, 
Oct.  27  to  Nov.  1. 

Change  of  address:  Cyril  Gingerich  from 
Nigeria  to  Zurich,  Ont.,  Canada.  Tele.:  519 
236-4709.  Irvin  Nussbaum  from  Goshen, 
Ind.,  to  Box  526,  407  S.  First  Street,  Fisher, 
111.  61843.  Clarence  S.  Stauffer  from  Man- 
heim.  Pa.,  to  6480  Main  Street,  East  Peters- 
burg, Pa.  17520.  Tele.:  717  569-1586. 

The  Samuel  Rolon  family  arrived  safely 
in  Brussels,  Belgium,  on  Sept.  3.  The  Wil- 
lard Roth  family  arrived  in  Accra,  Ghana, 
Sept.  4. 

The  Roths  left  the  States  on  Aug.  20  and 
visited  in  Europe  for  two  weeks  en  route. 
Robert  and  Lois  Witmer  arrived  on  sched- 
ule in  Paris,  France,  Sept.  4. 

Blanche  Sell,  India  missionary  nurse,  ar- 
rived in  Goshen  on  Sept.  2 for  a year’s 
furlough.  Address:  1406  S.  12th  Street, 

Goshen,  Ind. 

John  H.  Koppenhaver  of  Hesston,  Kan., 
formerly  a missionary  to  Argentina,  will 
officially  represent  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  at  the  Argentine  50th  Anniversary 
program  during  late  January  of  1969.  This 
appointment  was  made  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Mission  Board. 

Michael  Mast,  Chaco,  Argentina,  writes: 
“Christian  greetings  from  Saenz  Pena  in 
the  Chaco  Province.  Since  our  last  prayer 
letter  our  family  made  a six-day  trip  in 
July  visiting  the  churches  in  eastern  For- 
mosa. We  were  glad  to  find  active,  grow- 
ing churches  as  well  as  one  new  group 
seeking  affiliation  with  us.  We  witnessed 
another  baptism;  there  were  perhaps  20  or 
more  candidates,  mostly  youth.  The  life 
they  face  is  often  very  discouraging. 

“Besides  language  study  we  are  spending 
our  time  preparing  a series  of  Sunday 
school  lessons  for  area  churches.  Our  visits 
are  so  short  and  so  few  to  any  given 
church.  We  hope  this  may  be  a help  every 


Sunday  toward  strengthening  their  teaching 
ministry.” 

Shamsudin  Abdo,  with  his  family,  has 
moved  to  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  to  begin 
his  assignment  as  administrator-in-training 
of  Meserete  Kristos  Church.  Calvin  Shenk 
succeeds  Abdo  as  director  of  the  Nazareth 
Bible  Academy. 

Getachow  Wedoju,  former  Bible  teacher 
and  director  in  the  Dresser  Bible  School, 
has  come  to  the  States  for  four  years  of 
study  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

John  W.  Winters,  CPS  sponsor  and  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Mennonite  Church  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  is  attempting  to  develop  a 
church-related  CPS  unit  by  drawing  up  a 
commitment  statement  to  be  voluntarily 
signed  by  young  men  as  they  enter  service 
at  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital  in  Miami. 

The  statement  to  be  signed  reads  in 
part:  “I  have  entered  alternative  service  as 
an  expression  of  my  faith  as  a Christian. 

. . . To  make  this  dedication  more  real  I 
pledge  to  become  involved  in  the  First  Men- 
nonite congregation  by  regular  attendance, 
financial  support,  and  applying  for  as- 
sociate membership." 

“The  hospital  has  cooperated  100  per- 
cent in  helping  to  establish  this  kind  of 
unit,”  Winters  reported.  “A  letter  will  also 
be  sent  to  pastors  of  in-service  men  inviting 
them  to  visit  the  Miami  unit  once  a year.” 

The  estate  of  the  late  Edna  B.  Weber 
of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
$500.00  to  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. Mrs.  Weber  was  a missionary  to 
Argentina  under  the  Board  from  1931  to 
1949. 


Book  Shelf 


Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Stir  What  You’ve  Got,  by  Raymond  E. 
Balcomb.  Abingdon  Press.  1968.  160  pp. 
$3.50. 

This  stewardship  book  was  written  by  a 
“distinguished  alumnus”  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity, who  has  served  in  several  pastorates 
and  who  writes  for  a wide  range  of  re- 
ligious publications.  The  author  states. 
“This  is  a book  for  the  Christian  layman 
who  is  baffled  and  buffered  by  the  winds 
of  renewal,  dialogue,  secularity,  existential- 
ism, the  death  of  God  controversy,  and  a 
score  of  other  theological  fads  in  contem- 
porary American  religious  life.”  These 
theological  discussions  may  be  fun  for  the 
pros  and  may  yield  a worthy  distillate,  but 
help  the  layman  very  little.  Dr.  Balcomb 
believes  that  a religious  recession  is  under 
way  and  may  last  a good  part  of  a gener- 
ation, but  that  the  faith  will  survive,  as  it 
always  has,  among  relatively  small  groups 
who  take  it  seriously  enough  to  give  com- 
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plete  commitment.  He  contends  that  there  is 
no  doctrine  of  Christianity  more  basic  and 
helpful  than  the  concept  of  God  as 
Creator  and  owner  of  all  things  and  that 
man  is  meant  to  be  a steward  or  trustee.  He 
is  disturbed  about  the  objections  that  are 
brought  against  tithing  and  suggests  that 
they  usually  seem  to  be  defense  mechanisms 
triggered  in  minds  already  determined  to 
excuse  themselves  for  not  giving  10  percent. 
The  objections  come  more  from  those  with 
good  incomes,  and  seem  irrelevant  once 
tithing  is  tried.  I think  the  author  ade- 
quately meets  the  common  objections  to 
tithing.  He  gives  an  array  of  advantages  and 
blessings  that  come  from  the  practice. 

The  book  is  challenging,  readable,  and 
well  written.  If  this  book  were  widely  read 
and  faithfully  followed,  it  would  lead  to 
more  individual  and  church  renewal  than 
all  the  contemporary  debate  and  attempts 
and  emphases  on  new  methods,  good  as 
these  may  be.  We  have  the  time,  the 
talent,  and  the  money.  What  is  needed  is 
to  “stir  what  we’ve  got.’’ — Milo  Kauffman. 

o o o 

Feeling  Kind  of  Temporary,  by  Frank 
Edmund  See.  Revell.  1968.  159  pp.  $3.95. 

There  are  many  books  of  sermons,  but 
this  one  is  a bit  unusual,  especially  in  the 
wide  scope  and  nature  of  the  chapter 
titles.  Rev.  Frank  Edmund  See  is  a master 
of  sermons.  He  takes  the  happenings  of  the 
day,  mixes  them  well  with  biblical  mate- 
rials, poems,  quotations,  personal  expe- 
riences, and  the  grace  of  God,  and  calls  it 
an  address. 

I recommend  this  book  for  the  weary 
preacher  who  needs  inspiration  and  a mes- 
sage of  hope  beyond  this  transient  life.  I 
found  it  interesting  reading,  especially  for 
morning  devotions. — Glenn  B.  Martin. 

Mosaics  in  Verse,  by  Norman  A.  Win- 
gert.  Published  by  the  author,  1968.  54  pp. 
Paper,  $1.25. 

Mosaics  in  Verse  contains  a few  short 
prose  mosaics  as  well  as  poetry.  Most  of 
the  selections  reflect  the  author’s  impres- 
sions and  experiences  from  twelve  years  of 
relief  work  overseas  under  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  and  two  other  relief 
organizations.  Identification  with  refugees 
and  suffering  peoples  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Burundi  can  be 
felt  as  one  reads  slowly  and  "between  the 
lines.”  Some  of  the  poems  may  not  be 
great  literature  but  all  carry  Christian  love 
and  a deep  feeling  of  concern  for  those  in 
need. — Evelyn  Bauer. 

The  Holy  Spirit  in  Missions,  by  A.  J. 
Gordon.  Christian  Publications.  $1.50.  163 
pp.  1968. 

This  is  a reprint  of  the  work  of  a veteran 
Christian  leader  of  the  past  century. 

Gordon  dwells  on  the  thought  of  Luke, 


whose  Gospel  is  a faithful  record  of  what 
Jesus  did  and  taught  in  His  incarnate  life, 
and  whose  second  volume  is  a continuation 
of  what  Jesus  is  now  accomplishing  in  His 
Spirit  through  the  lives  of  men.  Following 
his  initial  chapter  on  the  Magna  Carta  of 
Missions,  Gordon  offers  four  chapters  on 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  preparation,  administra- 
tion, fruits,  prophecies  and  present  help  in 
missions. 

While  the  author  sets  the  stage  of  Holy 
Spirit  activity  in  the  framework  of  strong 
chiliasm,  readers  of  other  theories  will  still 
sense  the  place  and  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  program  of  the  kingdom  for  our 
dav  If  missions  are  to  continue  to  be  king- 
dom oriented  and  “in  the  name  of  Christ,” 
it  will  be  because  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
presence  and  administration  in  the  lives  of 
Christian  leadership. 

This  work  should  come  to  the  careful 
attention  of  all  those  engaged  in  mission — 
those  in  the  home  front  of  the  local  con- 
gregation no  less  than  those  in  urban 
frontiers  and  across  the  waters. — Ivan  R. 
Lind. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles, 

"Tribulation  Till  Judgment,”  the  most  recent 
entry  in  the  “For  Discussion”  column,  strikes 
me  as  being  unfortunate.  The  author  seems 
to  be  making  a plea,  albeit  somewhat  disguised, 
for  a certain  theory  of  the  world’s  end.  To  hold 
such  views  is  legitimate  enough,  but  what  both- 
ers me  is  that  it  raises  a futile,  frustrating,  and 
off-target  issue.  It  is  futile  because  God  is  cer- 
tain to  bring  history  to  its  culmination  in  a 
fashion  that  pleases  Him,  our  disputes  not  with- 
standing. It  is  frustrating  because  the  Bible  does 
not  speak  unequivocally  on  eschatology.  Proof 
text  may  be  countered  with  proof  text  until 
acrimony  displaces  harmony  in  the  company  of 
the  brethren.  To  this  the  bitter  dispute  about 
the  millennial  question  in  the  40’s  is  sufficient 
witness.  It  is  off-target  because  eschatological 
theories  are  no  longer  crucial  to  the  church’s 
life.  The  action  is  somewhere  else.  It  simply  is 
not  hunting  where  the  ducks  are.  While  I am 
personally  persuaded  about  eschatology,  I sub- 
mit that  to  raise  the  eschatological  question  at 
this  point  in  the  church’s  life  and  thought  is  to 
ask  the  wrong  question. — Herman  R.  Reitz, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

While  scanning  the  Aug.  20  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald,  I noticed  that  there  are  three  items 
on  the  “Items  and  Comments”  page  pertaining 
to  the  “evils”  of  private  owership  of  guns  in 
the  U.S. 

True,  the  invention  of  gunpowder  was  not 
exactly  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
the  world,  but  it  was  invented  and  has  gone 
through  numerous  improvements  since.  What  I 
fail  to  understand  is  this:  Why  should  you,  or 
anyone  else,  advocate  the  complete  disarmament 
of  everyone?  Statistics  have  been  arranged  and 
rearranged  to  show  what  a “sin”  it  is  to  own 
a gun,  but  the  statisticians  and  the  quoters 
thereof  overlook  one  very  important  fact,  or 
maybe  two! 

First,  misuse  of  a gun  is  already  against  so 
many  laws,  federal,  state,  and  local,  that  the 
question  is,  “Under  which  law  should  the  prose- 


cution be  based?” 

Second,  but  no  less  in  importance,  since  when 
do  criminal  types  pay  attention  to  any  laws 
that  they  don't  agree  with?  If  they  did  obey 
the  existing  laws,  then  they  would  not  be  crim- 
inals! 

Instead  of  promoting  new  laws  which  hurt 
only  the  honest,  law-abiding  people,  let’s  put 
pressure  on  our  lawmakers  to  reverse  the  pres- 
ent trend  which  gives  the  criminal  more  legal 
“rights"  than  the  law-abiding  citizens  have. 

Also,  while  you  are  comparing  crime  statistics 
of  the  U.S.  and  other  countries,  why  not  show 
some  figures  on  Switzerland  where,  I understand, 
gun  ownership  is  more  or  less  a national  re- 
quirement?— John  M.  Jessup,  Siletz,  Ore. 

I wish  to  take  exception  to  several  statements 
made  by  the  brother  in  “Tribulation  Till 
Judgment”  in  the  Aug.  20  issue. 

Regarding  the  saints  having  to  participate  in 
the  great  tribulation — while  it  is  true  that  God’s 
children  have  suffered,  do  now,  and  will  suffer 
persecution  in  times  to  come  “in  this  world,” 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  church  will  have 
to  experience  any  part  of  the  great  tribulation. 
Quite  to  the  contrary  our  Lord  states  in  Lk. 
21:36,  “Watch  ye  therefore,  and  pray  always, 
that  ye  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  escape  all 
these  things  that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to 
stand  before  the  Son  of  man.” 

The  brother  states  that  the  palm-bearing  multi- 
tude which  no  man  can  number  (Rev.  7:9-17) 
is  the  church.  The  wording  of  the  text  does  not 
so  indicate.  Nor  are  they  the  first  and  highest 
class  of  redeemed  men.  The  bride  of  Christ  is 
promised  crowns  and  thrones  and  that  we  shall 
sit  in  judgment  with  our  Lord.  These  palm  bear- 
ers do  not  sit — they  stand;  they  have  no  crowns 
nor  thrones — they  merely  carry  palms. 

Actually  the  church  is  represented  by  the  elders 
and  living  ones  who  surround  the  throne  of  God. 
They  have  crowns  and  thrones  and  they  sit  in 
judgment. 

Who  then  are  the  palm  bearers?  They  are  the 
ones  who  have  repented  too  late  to  be  included 
in  the  rapture;  however,  God  in  His  mercy 
never  denies  salvation  no  matter  how  late  the 
repentance.  These  people  have  accordingly  had 
to  endure  at  least  a portion  of  the  great  tribula- 
tion which  immediately  follows  the  rapture.  The 
text  plainly  states  they  have  “come  up  out  of  the 
great  tribulation.”  It  would  indeed  be  a most 
dismal  prospect  of  an  unfair  and  merciless  God 
who  would  inflict  the  same  punishment  on  good 
and  bad. 

Such  counsel  as  the  brother  submits  would 
indeed  be  most  discouraging  to  both  the  practicing 
Christian  and  the  prospective  convert. — Sanford  G. 
Bray,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Beachy,  Jesse  and  Ruth,  ( - - - ) Yuba,  Wis., 
sixth  child,  second  daughter,  Marv  June,  Aug.  20, 
1968. 

Brown,  Sherman  and  Ruth  (Gogel),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Brian  Charles,  Aug.  3,  1968. 

Deiter,  J.  Clyde  and  Doris  (Campbell),  Penns- 
burg,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Rose 
Elaine,  Aug.  18,  1968. 

Frederick,  Harold  and  Carol  Anne  (Ruth), 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  first  child,  Andrea  Sue,  Julv  24, 
1968. 

Gerber,  Ralph  and  Joanne  (Steckley),  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Terry  Ralph,  Aug.  14,  1968. 

Hochstetler,  John  A.  and  Anna  Marie  (Hess), 
Chester,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Joy 
Eileen,  Aug.  22,  1968. 

Horst,  George  Olen  and  Lois  Marie  (Burck- 
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hart),  North  Lawrence,  Ohio,  second  child,  first 
son,  Stanley  Olen,  Aug.  15,  1968. 

Jewitt,  Ervin  and  Mary  (Snider),  Preston,  Ont., 
third  child,  second  son,  Paul  Mark,  Aug.  21, 
1968. 

Koehn,  Willard  and  Edna  (Figg),  Greensburg, 
Kan.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Dawn  Marie, 
July  4,  1968. 

Kratz,  Wayne  and  Dolores  (Moyer),  Harlevs- 
ville,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Douglas  Wavne, 
Aug.  27,  1968. 

Marner,  Lowell  and  Luanne  (Petticrew), 
Denver,  Colo.,  first  child,  Wendv  Lu,  Julv  12, 
1968. 

Nisly,  Paul  W and  Laura  (Nisly),  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  second  child,  first  son,  Larrv  Lamar,  June 
29,  1968. 

Rosenberger,  Harold  and  Mary  Lou  (Alderfer), 
Franconia,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Rhonda  Renae,  July  1,  1968. 

Suter,  Nelson  and  Donna  (Brunk),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Brenden  Scott, 
Aug.  24,  1968. 

Unruh,  Jerry  Jay  and  J.  Elaine  (Sentel), 
Greensburg,  Kan.,  second  son,  Jav  Anthonv,  Aug. 
11,  1968. 

Weber,  Eugene  and  Joyce  (Snader),  White  Riv- 
er Junction,  Vt.,  first  child,  Brent  Anthonv,  July 
31,  1968. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bechtel — Martin. — David  Bechtel.  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Preston  cong.,  and  Muriel  Martin,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  Erb  Street  cong.,  by  Milton  Schwartzen- 
truber,  Aug.  24,  1968. 

Bontrager — Hostetler. — Lynn  Bontrager,  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  and  Linda  Hostet- 
ler, West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  by 
Eldon  King,  assisted  bv  J.  John  J Miller.  Aug. 

23,  1968. 

Brenneman — Kauffman. — James  Brenneman, 

Jr.,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  Maple  Grove  (Pa.)  cong., 
and  Janice  Kauffman,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove 
cong.,  by  Eldon  King,  Aug.  17,  1968. 

Clymer — Hess. — David  H.  Clymer,  Conestoga, 
Pa.,  Oak  Shade  cong.,  and  A.  Martha  Hess,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  River  Corner  cong.,  by  David  N. 
Thomas,  Aug.  24,  1968. 

Denny — Ernst. — Jack  Denny,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  and  Sharon  Lee  Ernst,  First  Mennonite 
cong.,  by  E.  E.  Showalter,  Aug.  10,  1968. 

Detweiler — Greiser. — Wm.  Detweiler,  Sellers- 
ville,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Kathleen 
Greiser,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Presbyterian  Church,  by 
the  bride’s  pastor,  Aug.  10,  1968. 

Eash — Bontrager. — Elmer  E.  Eash,  Lagrange, 
Ind.,  and  Mary  E.  Bontrager,  Middleburv,  Ind.,  bv 
Samuel  J.  Trover.  Aug.  24.  1968. 

Franck — Sensenig. — Mervin  W Franck,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Hess  cong.,  and  June  Sensenig,  Denver, 
Pa,,  Weaverland  cong.,  bv  Gordon  D.  Zook,  Aug. 

24,  1968. 

Glick — Voder. — Ervie  Glick,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Fair- 
view  (N.D. ) cong.,  and  Mary  Yoder,  Kalona 
(Iowa)  cong.,  bv  Harold  E.  Bauman,  Aug.  24, 
1968. 

Gochnauer — Keener. — Donald  R.  Gochnauer, 
Columbia,  Pa.,  Landisville  cong.,  and  Rubv  E. 
Keener,  Middletown,  Pa.,  Stickler's  cong.,  by 
Clarence  E.  Lutz.  Aug.  24,  1968. 

Hallas — Kauffman. — Denny  Ray  Hallas,  Salem, 
Ohio,  and  Louise  Irene  Kauffman,  Columbiana, 
Ohio,  both  of  the  Leetonia  cong.,  by  Allen  Eber- 
sole,  Aug.  24,  1968. 

Hofstetter — Kuepfer. — Nvle  Hofstetter,  Peters- 
burg, Ont.,  Steinman  cong.,  and  Kathleen  Kuep- 
fer, Newton,  Ont.,  Millbank  Riverdale  cong.,  by 
David  K.  Jantzi,  July  26,  1968. 


Landis — Krewson. — Paul  G.  Landis,  Telford, 
Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Mary  Krewson, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Assembly  of  God  Church,  by 
David  F.  Derstine,  Jr.,  Aug.  10,  1968. 

Mast — Davidhizar. — Allen  Jay  Mast,  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  and  Norma  Jean  Davidhizar,  Goshen,  Ind., 
both  of  Salem  cong.,  by  Leonard  D.  Hershey, 
assisted  by  Walter  Smeltzer,  Aug.  17,  1968. 

Pickell — Shearer. — Donald  R.  Pickell  and  Vir- 
ginia A.  Shearer,  both  of  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Risser 
cong.,  by  Clarence  E.  Lutz,  Aug.  16,  1968. 

Roberts — Roth. — Michael  Roberts,  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  and  Rita  Mae  Roth,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio, 
Bethel  cong.,  by  Ralph  M.  Smucker,  July  27, 
1968. 

Ruhl — Hershey. — Harvey  G.  Ruhl,  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa.,  Risser  cong.,  and  Miriam  E.  Hershey,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Rohrerstown  cong.,  by  H.  Raymond 
Charles,  Aug.  24,  1968. 

Shelly — Hunsberger — Randy  Shelly,  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  and  Sylvia  Hunsberger,  Souderton,  Pa.,  both 
of  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by  David  F.  Derstine, 
Jr.,  Aug.  25,  1968. 

Unzicker — Pretzman. — Royal  D.  Unzicker, 

Hatfield,  Pa.,  Metamora  (111.)  cong.,  and  Susan 
Pretzman,  Millersville,  Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  by- 
Richard  Rutter,  June  22,  1968. 

Zehr — Wilker. — Daniel  Zehr,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  Steinman  cong.,  and  Marie  Wilker,  Welles- 
ley, Ont.,  Riverdale  cong.,  bv  David  K.  Jantzi, 
Aug.  10,  1968. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Evers,  Eva  May,  daughter  of  J.  M.  and  Emma 
(Eby)  Hershey,  was  born  at  Paradise,  Pa.,  July 
9,  1889;  died  at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  Aug.  2,  1968; 
aged  79  y.  24  d.  On  Nov.  17,  1912,  she  was 
married  to  Alvin  Evers,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  5 children  (John,  Letha — Mrs.  Harry 
Froese,  Esther — Mrs.  John  Schulz,  Alice — Mrs. 
Dan  Kauffman,  and  Floyd),  19  grandchildren,  8 
great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Paul  and  I.  J.), 
and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Sherman  Kauffman).  Pre- 
ceding her  in  death  besides  her  parents  were 
one  sister  (Emma  Shank)  and  3 brothers  (Elmer, 
Charles,  and  Parke).  She  was  a member  of  the 
East  Holbrook  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Aug.  6,  with  Lee  J.  Miller  officiating. 

Hertzler,  Fannie,  daughter  of  the  late  Amos 
and  Mary  (Snyder)  Newcomer,  was  born  in  East 
Donegal  Twp.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  22,  1884; 
died  at  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  General  Hospital, 
of  a heart  attack,  Aug.  18,  1968;  aged  84  y.  11 
m.  29  d.  On  Sept.  29,  1908,  she  was  married  to 
Frank  N.  Hertzler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  6 children  (Mary — Mrs.  Menno  Myers,  War- 
ren N.,  John  N.,  Amos  N.,  Kathryn,  and  Frances 
— Mrs.  Charles  Young),  13  grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Mrs.  Ada  Gar- 
ber), and  one  brother  (Harvey).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Steelton  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Elizabethtown  Church,  Aug. 
22,  with  William  Yovanovich  and  Clarence  E. 
Lutz  officiating;  interment  in  Salunga  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Hertzler,  Samuel  S.,  son  of  the  late  John 
B.  and  Rebecca  (Strickler)  Hertzler,  was  born  in 
Rapho  Twp.,  Lancaster  Co.,.  Pa.,  Dec.  31,  1880; 
died  at  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Home, 
after  a lengthy  illness,  Aug.  16,  1968;  aged  87  y. 
7 m.  15  d.  He  was  married  to  Lizzie  B.  Stauf- 
fer, who  died  in  1964.  Surviving  are  one  daugh- 
ter (Helen — Mrs.  Abram  Nauman),  one  son  (J. 
Raymond),  6 grandchildren,  and  one  great-grand- 
son. He  was  a member  of  the  Lititz  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Beck  Funer- 
al Home,  Aug.  19,  with  Melvin  Lauver  offici- 
ating; interment  in  Hernley’s  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Kauffman,  Rudy  D.,  son  of  David  and  Bar- 
bara (Gingerich)  Kauffman,  was  born  near  Mid- 


dlebury,  Ind.,  Feb.  6,  1882;  died  Aug.  20,  1968; 
aged  86  y.  6 m.  14  d.  On  Feb.  9,  1910,  he  was 
married  to  Fannie  Miller,  who  died  Sept.  14, 
1967.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Ida — Mrs.  Will 
S.  Mast,  Viola — Mrs.  Lee  Harshberger,  and 
Mary — Mrs.  Levi  S.  Yoder),  4 sons  (Monroe,  Milo, 
Melvin,  and  Marion),  29  grandchildren,  and  21 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Ray)  and  one  daughter  (Barbara — 
Mrs.  Abe  C.  Gingerich)  He  was  a member  of  the 
Amish  Church,  where  he  served  as  minister  and 
later  as  bishop,  until  he  retired  because  of  ill 
health  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Will 
Mast  home,  Aug.  23,  with  Enos  Troyer,  Ira 
Miller,  and  Harry  Stutzman  officiating;  interment 
in  Thomas  Cemetery. 

Knepp,  Lloyd,  son  of  John  J.  and  Mary 
(Miller)  Knepp,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa, 
Apr.  27,  1904;  died  at  Dupont,  Colo.,  of  a heart 
attack,  Aug.  19,  1968;  aged  64  y.  3 m.  23  d.  On 
Dec.  26,  1926,  he  was  married  to  Mildred  Eimen, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 children 
(Richard  and  Verlene — Mrs.  John  Kreider),  9 
grandchildren,  one  sister  (Mrs.  Amanda  Byler), 
and  2 brothers  (Edwin  and  John).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  his  parents,  2 sisters,  and  3 
brothers.  He  was  a member  of  the  East  Union 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug. 
23,  with  Robert  K.  Yoder  and  A.  Lloyd  Swartz- 
endruber  officiating. 

Kuhns,  Mary  S.,  daughter  of  Michael  E.  and 
Mary  (Stauffer)  Horst,  was  born  near  Newton. 
Kan.,  Sept.  20,  1888;  died  at  Schowalter  Villa, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  June  28,  1968;  aged  79  y.  9 m. 
8 d.  On  May  27,  1915,  she  was  married  to  Sam- 
uel A.  Kuhns,  who  died  Aug. — , 1948.  Surviving 
are  4 sons  (Paul  Eber,  Samuel,  Mahlon,  and 
Stanley),  2 daughters  (Esther  and  Ruth),  14 
grandchildren,  one  sister  (Margaret),  and  one 
brother  (Paul).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  daughter  (Mary  Magdalene).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Hesston  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Yoder  Church,  with  Edward 
Yutzv  and  James  Hershberger  officiating. 

Mongold,  Rachael  Victoria,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Mary  (Albright)  Dove,  was  born  near  Mathi- 
as, W.  Va.,  Jan.  5,  1900;  died  at  Rockingham 
Memorial  Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  20, 
1968;  aged  68  v.  7 m.  15  d.  Surviving  are  her 
husband  (David  H. ) 4 sons  (Wilbert,  Alston, 
Charles,  and  Dewey),  7 daughters  (Mrs.  Elwan- 
da  Combs,  Mrs.  Pauline  Strawderman,  Mrs. 
Ralph  Miller,  Addie,  Mrs.  Esther  Parker,  Mrs. 
Treva  Brill,  and  Mrs.  Shirley  Funk),  36  grand- 
children, 12  great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Edward).  She  was  a member  of  the  Salem 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug. 
22,  with  S.  A.  Shank  and  Wayne  Miller  offici- 
ating. 

Myers,  Clarence  C.,  was  born  in  Bedmins- 
ter  Twp.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Apr.  10,  1894;  died 
at  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Aug.  10,  1968;  aged  74  y. 
4 m.  On  Nov.  27,  1915,  he  was  married  to 
Emma  Keeler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 

2 sons  (Garwood  and  Emerson),  4 grandchildren, 

3 great-grandchildren,  5 brothers,  and  one  sister. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Perkasie  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Hunsicker 
Funeral  Home,  Aug.  17,  with  Richard  C.  Det- 
weiler officiating;  interment  in  St.  Luke’s  Luth- 
eran Cemetery,  Dublin. 

Nafzinger,  Helen  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
B.  and  Ida  (Zook)  Nafzinger,  was  born  at  Mill 
Creek,  Pa.,  Mar.  30,  1922;  died  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  in  an  automobile  accident,  Aug.  24,  1968; 
aged  46  v.  4 m.  25  d.  Surviving  are  her  mother, 
one  brother  (David),  and  2 sisters  (Luella — Mrs. 
Urie  Yoder  and  Irene — Mrs.  Bill  Collins).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Maple  Grove  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  Baggus  Funeral 
Parlor,  Aug.  28,  with  Waldo  E.  Miller  and  Sam- 
uel G.  Glick  officiating;  interment  in  Allensville 
Cemetery. 

Rediger,  Lizzie,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Staffer)  Staffer,  was  born  at  Gridley,  111.,  July  11, 
1878;  died  at  Hesston,  Kan.,  Aug.  17,  1968;  aged 
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90  y.  1 m.  6 d.  On  Jan.  15,  1903,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Edward  Rediger,  who  died  June  24, 
1943.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Esther  and 
Alma  Jean).  She  was  a member  of  the  Hesston 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Waldo 
Church,  Aug.  20,  with  Earl  Sears  officiating. 

Schrock,  Martha  Kandel,  daughter  of  Emanuel 
and  Mary  (Weaver)  Hostetler,  was  born  in 
Holmes  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  29,  1891;  died  at  Duke 
Memorial  Hospital,  Peru,  Ind.,  Aug.  6,  1968; 
aged  76  y.  9 m.  10  d.  Her  first  husband,  William 
E.  Kandel,  died  June  29,  1959.  On  May  12,  1962, 
she  was  married  to  Elmer  Schrock,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Walter, 
Florence — Mrs.  Paul  Ressler,  Iona — Mrs.  Vernon 
Miller,  Dorothy — Mrs.  Ralph  Weaver,  and  Clyde 
Gerber — a foster  son),  24  grandchildren,  22  great- 
grandchildren, and  7 brothers  and  sisters  (Asa, 
Perry,  Homer,  Mrs.  Ada  Chupp,  Mrs.  Anne 
Miller,  Mrs.  Maude  Smucker,  and  Mrs  Verna 
Trover).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
foster  son  (Dwight  Gerber)  and  3 brothers  (John, 
Ben,  and  Oris).  She  was  a member  of  the  How- 
ard-Miami  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Laird  Funeral  Home,  Aug.  7,  with  Eman- 
uel Hostetler  and  Harold  Mast  officiating,  and 
at  Martin’s  Creek  Church,  Aug.  9,  with  Roman 
Stutzman  and  Warren  Miller  officiating. 

Stalter,  Lena,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Stalter)  Stalter,  was  born  at  Gridley,  111.,  June 
17,  1880;  died  at  Pontiac,  111.,  Aug.  21,  1968; 
aged  88  y.  2 m 4 d.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Calvary  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Waldo  Church,  Aug.  24,  with  Joe  Heiser 
and  Earl  Sears  officiating. 

Wagner,  Wendy  Sue,  daughter  of  Danny  and 
Lynette  Wagner,  was  born  July  29,  1968;  died 
the  following  day.  Graveside  services  were  con- 
ducted at  East  Holbrook  Cemetery  by  Lee  J. 
Miller. 

Yoder,  Jacob  C.,  son  of  Siever  and  Mattie 
(Sharp)  Yoder,  was  born  Dec.  26,  1905;  died  at 
the  Reading  (Pa.)  Hospital,  of  a heart  ailment, 
July  14,  1968;  aged  62  v.  6 m.  18  d.  On  Mar. 
29,  1929,  he  was  married  to  Fannie  Mae  Yoder, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  brother 
(John  D.)  and  one  sister  (Emma — Mrs.  Steve 
Peachey).  He  was  a member  of  the  Olev  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held,  with  Charles 
Gogel,  Abner  Stoltzfus,  and  Floyd  Weber  offici- 
ating. 

Yoder,  Jonas  K.,  son  of  Christian  B.  and 
Lydia  (King)  Yoder,  was  born  June  17,  1902; 
died  in  his  sleep,  of  a heart  ailment,  Aug.  18, 
1968;  aged  66  v.  2 m.  1 d.  On  Feb.  28,  1924, 
he  was  married  to  Fannie  S.  Beiler,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Irvin,  Walter, 
Harvey,  and  Amos),  one  daughter  (Irene — Mrs. 
John  Smucker),  one  brother  (Christian),  and  one 
sister  (Catherine).  He  was  a member  of  the  Olev 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Christ  Funeral  Home,  with  John  Glick  officiating, 
and  at  the  Conestoga  Church,  with  Ira  Kurtz 
and  Omar  Kurtz  officiating. 

Yoder,  Levi  I.,  son  of  Noah  Z.  and  Lydia 
(Hertzler)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Baltimore  Co., 
Md.,  Nov.  25,  1874;  died  at  the  home  of  his 
nephew,  Roy  Y.  Stoltzfus,  Douglasville,  Pa.,  Aug. 
23,  1968;  aged  93  v.  8 m.  29  d.  Surviving  are 
2 nieces  and  5 nephews.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Rock  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Aug.  26,  with  C.  J.  Kurtz  and  Ira  Kurtz 
officiating;  interment  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Newton  G.,  son  of  Archie  T.  and 
Artie  (Yoder)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Logan  Co., 
Ohio,  July  24,  1904;  died  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio, 
of  a heart  attack,  Aug.  10,  1968;  aged  64  y. 
17  d.  On  June  29,  1930,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  E.  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Don  M.  and  David  L.),  3 daughters 
(Nancy — Mrs.  Kenneth  Long,  Mary  Alice — Mrs. 
Byron  Hertzler,  and  Elizabeth — Mrs.  Daryl 
Nofziger),  and  15  grandchildren.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Bethel  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Aug.  12,  with  Ralph  M.  Smucker  and 
Roy  Koch  officiating;  interment  in  Yoder  Ceme- 
tery! 
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The  Mennonite  Church  in 
Nationalistic  Mexico 

By  David  D.  Yoder 


In  October  1958  a Mennonite  missionary  family  traveled 
the  mountainous  country  leading  to  Mexico  City.  The 
Kenneth  Seitz  family  had  been  appointed  by  the  Franconia 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  to  direct  a work  develop- 
ing as  a result  of  contacts  previously  made  through  the 
Board. 

This  would  be  a work  involving  delicate  problems  because 
of  the  many  legal  regulations  carefully  protecting  the  nation- 
alistic interests  of  Mexico’s  29  states.  No  foreigner  is 
allowed  to  enter  Mexico  for  the  express  purpose  of  propa- 
gating a religious  faith  and  doctrine.  He  cannot  serve  as  a 
church’s  official  pastor.  All  church  properties  must  be  donated 
to  the  government,  thus  putting  them  under  federal  jurisdic- 
tion. Public  worship  cannot  be  held  without  a permit  from 
the  government.  All  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions 
must  be  staffed  by  approved  personnel  who  often  must  be 
trained  in  Mexico  or  be  Mexican  citizens. 

Missionaries  must  reckon  with  these  and  other  obstacles 


David  D.  Yoder  has  been  a missionary  to  Mexico  since  1962  under  the  Franconia 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


forcing  the  church  to  be  nationally  controlled.  This  actually 
proves  to  be  an  advantage  to  the  national  church  once  it  is 
established. 

The  National  Churches  Begin 

Right  from  the  start  the  mission  program  stressed  evange- 
lism with  an  aim  toward  church  building.  The  initial  stages 
focused  on  home  visitation  and  literature  distribution.  There 
were  opportunities  to  preach  and  teach  in  services  conducted 
in  private  homes. 

In  1959  services  began  in  a believer’s  home  in  San  Juan 
Pantitlan,  a suburb  of  Mexico  City.  Soon  the  Sunday  school 
and  preaching  witness  was  augmented  by  vacation  Bible 
schools.  Later,  Voluntary  Service  workers  contributed  to  this 
outreach  through  English  classes  and  youth  work.  Because 
of  many  changes  in  leadership  and  the  transient  nature  of 
the  community,  the  church  suffered  innumerable  setbacks. 

However,  in  June  1967  a Mexican  Bible  school  graduate, 
Nicolas  Reyes,  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
San  Juan  Pantitlan  church.  He  was  the  first  national  pastor 
of  the  Mennonite  churches  of  central  Mexico  and  is  seeking 
to  develop  his  10-member  congregation  and  to  increase  its 
witness  in  the  community.  The  work  is  directed  entirely  by 
the  national  members  since  missionaries  are  no  longer 
serving  in  this  congregation. 

In  1960  work  opened  in  the  Santa  Anita  sector  of  Mexico 
City.  Despite  the  Sunday  school  and  preaching  services, 
children’s  classes,  a small  kindergarten,  visitation,  and 
vacation  Bible  schools,  the  work  seemed  to  stall  for  a number 
of  years  until  1967.  Then  as  a result  of  intense  house-to- 
house  visitation  and  literature  distribution  and  continuous 
prayer,  a breakthrough  made  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
chapel  where  the  congregation  was  meeting. 

While  no  national  pastor  is  yet  available  for  this  congre- 
gation, it  continues  to  move  forward  with  missionary  assist- 
ance. Santa  Anita  has  32  members  with  a frequent  attend- 
ance of  around  50  persons. 

The  Trique  Indians  Ministry 

In  1961  work  began  among  the  15  thousand  Trique 
Indians  of  Oaxaca  state  as  a result  of  linguistic  work  done 
by  Wycliff  Bible  translators.  After  consultation  with  Wycliff 
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A Trique  Indian  family  show  their  native  costumes  with  typical  dwell- 
ing in  the  background. 


workers,  the  Claude  Good  family  moved  into  the  tribe  to 
begin  the  laborious  task  of  learning  the  Trique  dialect  and 
to  initiate  activities  to  improve  the  Indians’  standard  of 
living. 

Today  two  missionary  couples  are  giving  medical  aid,  doing 
literacy  work,  making  translations  (recently  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  printed  in  Trique),  playing  gospel  recordings  in 
the  native  dialect,  and  showing  filmstrips  to  help  the  Indians 
comprehend  God’s  personal  interest  in  them. 

Broadcasts  Aid  Missionary  Efforts 

In  1963  Mexican  radio  stations  began  accepting  evangelical 
programs  for  broadcasting.  By  utilizing  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts’ Spanish  production,  the  gospel  could  now  be  presented 
to  thousands  of  people  unreachable  through  other  channels. 

Luz  y Verdad  is  now  being  broadcast  on  seven  stations  in 
addition  to  a large  network  broadcasting  from  eight  of 
Mexico’s  principal  cities.  This  beams  the  gospel  message  to 
practically  all  of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  radio,  the  Mexico 


office  offers  Bible  correspondence  courses  now  being  actively 
studied  by  nearly  300  students. 

Puebla,  the  capital  city  of  the  state  of  Puebla,  was  the 
first  city  to  accept  the  Luz  y Verdad  broadcast.  A missionary 
couple  was  placed  in  the  city  to  develop  this  outreach,  and 
in  1964  regular  services  were  held  for  a few  interested 
individuals.  Later  some  desired  baptism  and  slowly  a fellow- 
ship of  believers  was  established.  Vacation  Bible  schools  and 
youth  activities  were  developed  to  supplement  the  outreach. 

In  1967  an  officially  registered  cultural  center  was  opened 
featuring  English  classes,  films,  a reading  room,  ping-pong 
and  game  facilities,  youth  clubs,  and  other  cultural  activities. 

Today  the  church  in  Puebla  is  growing  and  developing 
a sense  of  mission  and  responsibility  to  others  in  this  city  of 
400  thousand  inhabitants.  National  members  are  playing 
active  roles  and  there  is  an  increased  emphasis  on  teaching 


Missionary  Kenneth  Seitz  (right)  hands  Nicolas  Reyes  his  ordination 
certificate  during  ceremonies  in  Puebla  Chapel. 


Many  evangelistic  efforts  begin  with  the  children,  as  shown  by  this 
vacation  Bible  school  held  in  San  Juan  Pantitlan. 


and  prison  visitation.  An  average  of  30  persons  attend 
Sunday  services  with  a congregational  membership  of  20. 

Other  Areas  of  Witness 

A church  without  young  people  misses  a tremendous 
source  of  action  and  potential  leadership.  To  increase  the 
youth  interest  in  the  Christian  life,  a camp  program  was 
initiated  in  1966  with  the  objective  of  developing  Christian 
character.  Designed  in  a rustic  setting  combining  outdoor 
living  with  sports,  craft  classes,  spiritual  guidance,  and 
interpersonal  relationships,  this  program  has  been  somewhat 
hindered  because  of  school  vacation  dates.  But  when  the 
camps  were  held,  there  was  good  interest.  In  the  future, 
camping  in  Mexico’s  lovely  mountains  will  undoubtedly  be  an 
effective  tool  in  molding  youth  for  the  churches. 

Three  villages  became  centers  of  considerable  attention 
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in  1967  when  some  radio  listeners  wrote  in  expressing 
serious  interest  in  the  Christian  life.  One  of  these  villages  is 
Cuajimalpa,  near  Mexico  City,  where  a small  work  is  now 
operating  with  a Mexican  Bible  school  student  in  charge. 

Another  village  is  San  Francisco  de  los  Reyes  in  the  state 
of  Michoacan,  which  is  visited  periodically  by  national  and 
missionary  workers  to  provide  spiritual  instruction  and  help 
for  area  families. 

In  the  third  village  of  Apaseo  el  Alto  in  the  state  of 
Guanajuato  there  are  about  six  adults  desiring  to  be  true 
Christians.  They  are  meeting  with  much  opposition  from 
their  Catholic  neighbors  who  recently  destroyed  the  only 
registered  Mennonite  church  building  in  Mexico.  A national 
worker  visits  this  town  weekly  to  give  the  believers  in- 
struction, inspiration,  and  direction. 

Tooling  for  Growth 

Because  of  the  many  legal  demands  placed  on  all  organ- 
ized programs  in  Mexico,  a nonprofit  civil  association  was 
formed  in  1967.  Through  this  association  legal  employment 
can  be  given  to  full-time  Mexican  church  workers  to  handle 
radio  work,  camping,  cultural  centers,  and  other  church-re- 
lated activities.  Foreigners  can  relate  to  this  association  and 
furnish  the  missionaries  with  the  necessary  legal  framework 
for  many  of  their  activities. 

The  Mennonite  churches  of  central  Mexico  have  an  ad- 
ministrative commission  representing  all  of  the  churches 
working  with  missionaries  and  the  national  pastors.  This 
commission  is  the  decision-making  body  on  extension,  legal 
matters,  support  for  nationals,  and  finances.  It  also  guides 
congregations  on  matters  regarding  organization,  administra- 
tion, and  doctrine. 

The  church  in  central  Mexico  presently  encompasses  nine 
missionary  units,  one  Voluntary  Service  worker,  one  full- 
time national  pastor,  one  full-time  national  secretary,  and 
many  cooperating  laymen.  These  working  together  under  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  guidance  are  accomplishing  what  at  times 
seems  like  an  impossible  task.  As  God  continues  to  touch 
more  lives,  it  becomes  evident  that  Mexico  is  another 
demonstration  of  the  way  God  is  marvelously  glorified  through 
difficult  circumstances.  D 

Legalism  and  Lawlessness 

Our  youth,  with  our  older  church  members,  struggle  for  a 
balance  between  legalism  and  lawlessness.  We  all  need  to 
observe  that.  The  repudiation  of  legalism  as  an  acceptable 
Christian  ethic  appeals  to  me  as  utterly  faithful  to  the  gospel. 
Man  was  not  created  so  that  God  would  have  someone  to 
keep  His  laws.  Legalism  mechanizes  and  “negativizes”  life; 
it  binds  the  future  and  precludes  the  working  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  the  repudiation  of  law  that  has  resulted  from  the 
heavy  accent  on  grace  and  love  is  not  faithful  to  the  gospel. 
— Flux  and  Fidelity  by  Kyle  Haselden,  John  Knox  Press, 
1968. 
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Nurture  Lookout 

Why  Mennonite  Lesson 

Helps? 

Some  years  ago  as  a pastor  I purchased  church  bulletins 
from  a commercial  producer  because  they  were  cheaper  than 
those  from  our  Mennonite  publishers.  They  also  provided  a 
special  service  of  imprinting  our  church  name  and  address  on 
the  front  page.  We  felt  good  saving  money  and  getting  a 
special  service  besides.  Imagine  my  shock  when  a neighboring 
pastor  pointed  out  that  we  were  unconsciously  causing  our 
people  to  develop  anti-Mennonite  attitudes. 

We  were  rejecting  our  own  denomination  by  rejecting  the 
material  they  produced.  We  undermined  our  denomination 
by  not  supporting  her  institution.  We  built  an  adverse  influ- 
ence by  saying  nondenominational  materials  are  as  good.  We 
permitted  non-Mennonite  writers  to  seed  and  cultivate  our 
thinking  with  secular  ideas  and  thoughts  concerning  nation- 
alism and  warlike  attitudes,  thus  breaking  down  our  non- 
resistance  and  true  Anabaptist  discipleship. 

These  nondenominational  materials  were  not  all  bad. 
Many  were  very  attractive,  had  good  worship  thoughts, 
contained  many  Bible  verses,  and  emphasized  good  Christian 
character.  Most  appeared  to  contain  the  basic  evangelical 
truths  believed  and  accepted  in  our  church.  But  at  the  same 
time  an  adverse  attitude  was  developing  in  the  congregation. 
Could  some  of  these  same  attitudes  be  a part  of  the  process 
when  a congregation  looks  around  and  attempts  to  use  lesson 
materials  from  other  publishers  when  the  same  are  available 
from  our  own?  Many  of  these  non-Mennonite  materials  are 
recognized  as  evangelical,  contain  the  true  gospel,  and  have 
spiritual  contents.  But  might  we  grasp  some  of  the  outward 
appearances  and  miss  the  effect  of  the  inner  contents? 

For  example,  whose  materials  are  true  to  our  basic  his- 
torical Mennonite  heritage  and  tradition?  What  about  such 
teachings  that  refer  to  unconditional  eternal  security?  Or 
child  evangelism  before  the  age  of  accountability?  The 
identification  of  the  Christian  faith  with  democracy  and  the 
promotion  of  nationalism  which  leads  to  militarism  and  re- 
jection of  nonresistance  or  peacemaking? 

The  posture  of  the  denominational  publisher  is  to  be  a 
servant,  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  church.  As  a servant 
seeks  to  be  true  to  the  doctrine  and  faith  of  the  church,  he 
tries  to  listen  to  needs  within  the  church  and  attempts  to 
adjust  material  as  much  as  possible  in  being  true  to  the 
Word  as  understood  and  interpreted  by  the  denomination. 

When  it  comes  to  deciding  and  choosing,  do  a few  per- 
sons within  the  congregation  (or  even  a congregation  by 
itself  alone)  only  have  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit?  Cannot  the  Holy  Spirit  work  through  the 
brotherhood  such  as  a publication  board  and  the  publishing 
house  of  a denomination? 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 
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Editorial 


Answering  the  Pastor  Shortage 


Today  our  church  is  facing  a severe  shortage  of  ministers. 
There  are  certainly  many  reasons.  For  one  thing  the  demand 
for  personnel  in  overseas  and  home  work  is  great  today.  Our 
percentage  is  high  when  it  comes  to  membership  serving  in 
church  assignments  throughout  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  ministers  leaving  the 
ministry.  And  there  seems  to  be  a general  downgrading  of 
the  ministry  today.  The  task  of  the  minister  is  unclear  to 
many  ministers  and  especially  to  the  congregation.  Few  con- 
gregations have  taken  the  time  to  think  through  what  the 
minister’s  work  is.  Some  congregations  desire  good  preaching 
based  on  solid  study  of  the  Scripture.  Yet  they  place  on  their 
minister  about  every  other  imaginable  chore,  allowing  little 
time  for  study. 

I was  told  in  seminary  that  a good  sermon  will  take  at 
least  fifteen  hours  of  hard  study  and  prayer.  But  what  con- 
gregation allows  such  time  for  the  minister’s  study?  Many 
times  the  minister  is  the  only  one  who  has  time  to  do  the 
chores  of  church  work.  And  it’s  assumed  he  does  them  to  be 
faithful  or  if  he’s  to  earn  what  is  given  him. 

Without  a doubt,  lack  of  support  says  something  to  the 
shortage  of  ministers.  We  have  ministers  who  receive  nothing 
by  way  of  support.  Worse  yet  are  those  congregations  which 
assume  they  can  call  a pastor  to  part-  or  full-time  service 
and  the  pastor  can  live  on  half  the  income  of  the  average 
member. 

Recently  a congregation  asked  for  a pastor  at  a certain 
figure.  When  forced  to  look  at  the  figure  by  a church  leader 
in  light  of  their  own  needs,  the  congregation  doubled  the 
figure.  Why  is  it  assumed  that  the  minister  is  some  kind  of 
bird  who  can  live  on  chicken  feed,  or  some  kind  of  horse  who 
won’t  finally  starve  on  sawdust? 

Probably  another  reason  for  minister  shortage  may  stem 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  taught  long  and  hard  the  past 
few  years  that  members  can  be  just  as  much  ministers  of  the 
gospel  in  any  vocation.  In  fact,  we  said  that  people  can  many 
times  be  more  effective  in  the  social  sciences,  in  the  school- 
room, or  in  the  shop.  And  now  our  people  have  taken  us 
seriously.  So  young  people  say,  “If  this  is  true,  then  why 
become  a low-salaried,  highly  criticized  man  of  the  cloth?” 
Perhaps  we  should  have  been  stressing  the  need  for  an- 
swering God’s  call  rather  than  rating  one  against  the  other. 

Further,  it  seemed  clear  from  the  time  we  ceased,  at  least 
in  many  congregations,  to  ordain  from  within  the  congre- 
gation, that  a shortage  was  on  the  way.  We  were  in  a real 
way  pushed  to  this  approach  because  we  sensed  a need  for 
trained  leadership  to  keep  up  with  or  ahead  of  our  people. 
In  addition,  we  expect  so  much  more  of  today’s  minister. 

Now  one  editorial  is  too  short  to  look  at  the  whole  prob- 
lem or  search  for  an  answer  which  might  serve  as  a solution. 
The  issue  is  more  complex.  However,  let  me  point  to  several 


truths  we  too  often  overlook. 

Something  very  clear  is  said  by  the  Scripture  in  regard  to 
finding  spiritual  leaders.  It  is  directed  to  all  of  us.  "Pray  ye 
therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth 
labourers  into  his  harvest.”  When  do  we  do  this?  When  has 
your  congregation  spent  special  seasons  of  prayer  for 
laborers?  We  complain  about  the  absence  of  personnel,  but 
do  we  pray? 

I wish  that  every  pastor  of  every  congregation  would, 
sometime  in  each  Sunday  morning  service  pray  for  God  to 
prepare  persons  in  his  congregation  for  particular  service. 
Some  churches  do  this.  We  pray  about  what  concerns  us 
deeply.  Why  does  not  this  concern  for  laborers  find  a place 
in  our  prayers  more  often?  Would  not  the  very  fact  of  pray- 
ing seriously  for  laborers  make  an  impact  of  itself  on  minds 
and  hearts  in  the  congregation?  What  would  happen  if  one 
church  took  this  Scripture  to  pray  for  laborers  seriously. 

Much  is  said  about  recruitment  in  recent  times.  It  is  felt 
that  few  are  really  working  at  the  proper  level  in  recruiting. 
While  industry  is  serious  enough  about  leadership  that  it 
searches  out  prospects  at  the  high  school  level  and  some- 
times lower,  the  church  assumes  too  much  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  do  the  work  without  our  help.  God  uses  people 
in  His  program  in  helping  other  people.  He  calls  His 
followers  to  be  faithful  in  sowing  the  seed  and  reaping  the 
harvest. 

More  and  more  our  congregations,  through  their  leaders, 
ministers,  teachers,  and  others,  need  to  put  hands  upon  the 
shoulders  of  young  persons  and  not  only  claim  them  for  the 
Lord’s  service  but  also  challenge  them  to  consider  the  gifts 
which  Christ  has  given  them. 

In  studies  conducted  it  is  found  that  a very  large  per- 
centage of  preachers  say  they  sensed  the  call  to  the  ministry 
at  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  Further,  many  times  some- 
one took  time  to  say  a word  of  encouragement  or  invitation 
to  consider  the  ministry. 

Some  Mennonite  churches  have  a fund  to  assist  persons 
who  enter  training  for  the  ministry  or  what  is  called,  at 
times,  full-time  church  work.  This  term  “full  time,”  if 
properly  understood,  means  the  giving  of  one’s  full  time 
in  church  service  in  contrast  to  making  a living  at  some 
other  job. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  there  is  something  spiritually 
wrong  with  a congregation  which  needs  to  continually  call 
in  persons  to  minister  but  does  not  send  persons  out  to 
minister.  There  is  something  wrong  if  we  demand  leader- 
ship or  ministers,  but  do  not  provide  them.  I’m  happy  that 
we  do  have  some  striking  examples  of  congregations  which 
have  provided  an  average  of  one  minister  per  year  or  one 
every  five  years  over  a long  span  of  years.  Why  does  this 
happen?  Why  does  it  not  happen  more? — D. 
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A Flexible  Church 

By  Nelson  E.  Kauffman 

“All  Things  to  All  Sorts  of  Men” 

“I  am  no  man’s  slave,  yet  I have  made  myself  everyone  s 
slave.  . . . 

To  the  Jews  I was  a Jew.  . . . 

To  those  who  were  under  the  Law  I put  myself  . . . 
under  the  Law.  . . . 

To  those  who  had  no  Law  I myself  became  like  a man 
without  the  Law.  . . . 

To  the  weak  I became  a weak  man. . . . 

I have  . . . been  all  things  to  all  sorts  of  men. 

That ...  I might  win  some  to  God. 

I do  all  this  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel’  (1  Cor.  9:19-23, 
Phillips). 

Paul  made  himself  flexible,  adaptable,  relevant,  and 
emphatic.  We  are  inclined  to  expect  other  people  to  adopt 
our  ways,  because  we  are  right.  Others  are  wrong.  Our 
tunes  are  best.  Our  habits  of  eating  are  superior.  Our  foods 
taste  better.  Our  order  of  service,  our  way  of  thinking,  and 
our  methods  of  decision-making  are  so  much  better  than 
those  of  others  that  we  go  backward  if  we  become  like 
others!  But  can’t  we  realize  that  Jesus  became  like  us  to 
make  us  like  Him?  So  we  must  have  Paul’s  spirit.  We  must 
and  we  can,  if  we  will,  narrow  the  “gap”  between  ourselves 
and  others  by  being  more  adaptable. 

We  are  very  much  afraid  of  compromise  and  rightly  so. 
Did  Paul  compromise?  Was  he  two-faced?  When  he  changed 
dress  form,  eating  habits,  observance  of  days,  worship  forms 
and  rituals  from  one  place  to  another,  did  he  lose  his  in- 
fluence and  testimony?  Acts  16:3;  Gal.  6:15.  Neither  cir- 
cumcision nor  uncircumcision  counts,  yet  he  circumcised 
Timothy,  then  later  said,  “Every  man  who  consents  to  be 
circumcised  is  bound  to  obey  all  the  rest  of  the  Law  (Gal. 
5:3).  He  said,  “I  refuse  to  stultify  the  grace  of  God  by 
reverting  to  the  law,  then  submitted  to  a vow  of  the  law 
and  shaved  his  head  and  made  a sacrifice.  Acts  21:20-27. 
These  experiences  in  the  life  of  Paul  we  forget  or  overlook. 
We  can  have  the  spiritual  maturity  to  face  these  facts  and 
not  lose  our  faith. 

We  could  not  charge  Paul  with  unfaithfulness  or  for  not 
preaching  the  gospel.  Gal.  1:6-10.  We  too  can  be  and  must 
be  flexible  when  endeavoring  to  reach  different  types  of 
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people  for  Christ.  One  of  our  evangelists  said  he  uses 
different  language  for  the  same  truth  when  he  preaches 
to  those  who  call  themselves  “conservative”  than  he  does 
when  he  preaches  to  those  who  are  considered  “liberal. 
Certain  words  turn  certain  people  off,  which  turn  other 
people  on.  The  message  of  Christ  will  be  carried  through 
to  the  hearts  of  people,  only  if  they  stay  turned  on.  The 
words  “council,”  “ecumenical,”  “love,”  “peace,”  “salvation,” 
“faith,”  “healing,”  “unity,”  “conversion”  are  illustrations 
of  the  words  which  must  be  used  with  care,  or  other  words 
used  in  their  place.  Paul’s  sermon  on  Mars’  Hill  was 
different  from  the  one  he  preached  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia. 

We  can  and  must  be  more  flexible  in  our  church  services 
and  program.  The  same  hymnals  will  not  be  equally  helpful 
in  every  place.  The  hour  of  service  may  need  to  be  changed 
to  suit  the  people  we  expect  to  reach,  rather  than  to  suit 
our  schedule.  We  may  need  to  have  the  preaching  service 
before  the  Sunday  school,  or  have  a completely  unified  serv- 
ice with  no  break. 

If  by  all  means  we  become  all  things  to  all  men,  we  may 
need  to  study  fewer  subjects  at  more  depth,  instead  of 
changing  subjects  twice  every  Sunday  morning  and  following 
no  subject  through  to  any  conclusion.  We  may  need  to  have 
a single  subject,  opened  by  the  pastor,  discussed  in  small 
groups,  and  arrive  at  a decision  on  how  to  be  obedient  during 
the  week  to  what  we  learned.  Then  the  next  Sunday  follow 
up  on  how  we  got  along  on  our  obedience.  To  do  this 
would  likely  rock  the  old  “ark  of  safety”  pretty  badly! 
Some  might  even  fall  overboard!  But  is  that  reason  enough 
why  we  shouldn’t  adapt  our  program  to  reach  people, 
for  whom  Christ  died,  by  methods  and  means  that  are 
adaptable  to  them?  Paul  did  not  stop  his  journey  because 
Mark  dropped  out. 

We  seem  to  have  great  difficulty  receiving  people  into  our 
congregations  and  causing  them  to  feel  accepted.  We  are 
happy  and  commend  ourselves  if  they  come,  then  dress  the 
way  we  do,  talk  the  way  we  do,  learn  to  know  people  we 
know,  and  fit  into  our  pattern.  It  does  not  occur  to  us  that 
the  Scriptures  teach  that  as  Jesus  became  like  us,  as  Paul 
adapted  himself  to  those  he  tried  to  reach,  so  we  also 
should  make  others  feel  comfortable  by  being  like  them.  If 
they  don’t  wear  jackets,  we  might  leave  ours  off.  If  they 
wear  beards,  we  could  let  ours  grow.  If  they  sing  faster  or 
slower,  we  might  adapt.  This  does  not  mean  that  there 
might  not  really  be  a better  way  than  they  practice,  and 
that  we  should  not  be  willing  to  help  them  to  really  better 
■things.  However,  we  must  first  win  their  confidence  and 
respect  by  understanding  and  appreciating  them  before  they 
will  receive  us,  and  be  inclined  to  better  ways.  We  must 
never  forget  that  our  way  may  not  really  be  better. 

Our  adaptability  needs  to  extend  to  our  relationships  to 
other  Christians  and  to  other  denominations.  To  lead  people 
to  richer  life  in  Christ  we  must  first  also  acknowledge  that 
we  do  not  experience  all  of  God’s  riches.  To  feel  inferior 
because  we  are  Mennonites  is  unnecessary,  but  to  betray 
Mennonite  bigotry  is  intolerable.  Our  feeling  of  inferiority 
or  our  being  bigots  need  not  continue  if  we  are  willing 
first  to  be  ourselves  with  our  strengths  and  weaknesses  as 
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others  may  see  them,  while  we  share  with  them.  Honest 
dialogue  is  necessary.  We  can  win  people  to  our  Christ  by 
taking  the  position  of  a learner  as  well  as  a teacher.  Dialogue 
does  not  mean  that  we  surrender  our  faith,  but  it  does  mean 
that  we  are  honest  enough  to  admit  that  we  have  not  yet 
encompassed  and  captured  all  the  truth  of  God  in  Christ. 

We  may  be  forced  to  be  more  flexible  in  the  future  on 
our  attitude  toward  the  place  of  real  estate  in  the  life  of  the 
pilgrim  church.  We  seem  to  forget  that  Jesus  said  that 
neither  the  mountains  of  Samaria  nor  Jerusalem  were  places 
necessary  for  worship.  Worship  “in  spirit  and  in  truth”  is 
not  dependent  on  sacred  places  (buildings),  where  only 
words  are  spoken  and  songs  are  sung.  In  any  place,  out- 
doors or  indoors,  where  people  meet  in  Christ’s  name, 
there  God  meets  His  people.  It  may  be  a blessing  in 
disguise  if  church  buildings  become  taxable  property. 

The  sacred  hours  of  worship  on  Sunday  morning  may 
need  to  be  changed  to  make  greater  use  of  meetinghouses. 


Double  services  on  Sunday  morning  where  the  building  is 
too  small  may  be  much  better  stewardship  than  enlarging 
the  capacity  of  the  building  so  that  all  can  meet  at  one 
time  one  hour  a week.  We  must  explore  the  possibility  of 
two  denominations  sharing  the  same  building  to  the  financial 
advantage  of  both. 

We  could  have  a two-hour  preaching  service  on  Sunday, 
and  a two-hour  study  service  the  next  Sunday  and  so  make 
better  use  of  buildings.  Paul  Lederach  'in  his  new  book, 
Reshaping  the  Teaching  Ministry,  discusses  further  the 
meaning  of  flexibility  in  our  teaching  efforts. 

We  need  to  be  ready  to  be  made  all  things  to  all  men  that 
we  may  by  all  means  save  some.  We  have  tended  in  the 
past  to  make  all  men  by  all  means  to  be  like  us  in  all 
things.  We  want  them  to  adapt  to  us.  Paul  said  he  adapted 
to  them.  By  the  same  grace  and  spirit  that  empowered  and 
led  him,  we  too  can  be  as  adaptable  as  he.  Let’s  pray  about 
it,  talk  about  it,  and  take  some  first  little  steps  now!  D 


"May  I Eat  with  My  Fingers?" 


By  Mary  M.  Good 


“O  Mamma!  May  I eat  with  my  fingers?”  The  delighted 
request  came  from  an  Indian  girl,  a trainee  under  the  MCC, 
when  she  saw  a meal  of  rice  and  curry  on  the  table.  She 
had  been  in  America  only  a few  months. 

Of  course  she  may!  Her  hostess  who  lived  in  India  as  a 
missionary  and  was  familiar  with  the  Indian  customs  of 
eating  with  the  fingers  gladly  gave  her  consent.  Especially 
since  they  two  were  alone. 

As  they  chatted  happily,  enjoying  the  Indian  food,  an 
experience  of  several  months  earlier  kept  heckling  the  mind 
of  the  American.  It  was  an  encounter  with  a couple  persons 
who,  in  a roomful  of  people,  argued  that  when  missionaries 
go  to  India  among  the  first  things  they  should  teach  the 
people  is  to  eat  with  knives  and  forks  and  sit  on  chairs. 
It  was  implied,  “Teach  them  to  be  civilized.”  It  was  im- 
possible to  make  the  matter  clear  in  such  a situation  and 
as  soon  as  possible  the  missionary  changed  the  subject — 
hurt.  She  loves  the  Indian  people  and  accepts  their  customs 
as  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  Christian  faith — 
which  latter  the  Indian  Christians,  also,  desire  to  give  up. 

The  question  just  now  occurs:  Did  Christ  and  His  disciples, 
and,  if  you  please,  the  5,000  people  they  fed,  eat  with 
knives  and  forks?  Why,  anyway,  bother  people  who  too 
frequently  do  not  have  food  with  something  to  eat  it  with? 
Most  of  the  millions  in  India,  if  they  were  presented  with 
appliances  with  which  to  eat,  would  at  once  try  to  sell 
them  to  get  money  to  buy  food.  Even  if  they  have  food, 
they  would  handle  such  implements  about  as  gracefully  as 
you  would  eat  with  your  fingers. 

I recall  a visit  in  an  Indian  home.  The  host,  on  a visit 
to  America,  was  presented  with  a set  of  table  cutlery  by  a 
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well-meaning  but  misguided  woman.  Since  their  guests 
were  Americans,  he  thought  he  should  show  them  the 
courtesy  of  serving  the  meal  with  the  American  tools. 
The  little  wife,  a cultured  and  pleasing  hostess,  did  not 
know  how  to  serve  a meal  with  these;  so  he  “set  the 
table.”  The  situation  was  awkward  for  all — guests  as  well 
as  hostess.  It  was  unnecessary  because  an  Indian  meal 
served  in  the  Indian  way  is  a pleasant  experience. 

That  such  customs  of  ours  should  be  inflicted  on  the 
Indian  people  shows  a narrow  view  and  a pathetic  igno- 
rance of  their  real  need.  Their  real  need  and  our  only 
excuse  for  going  there  is  to  take  them  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Do  we  think  that  the  Apostle  Paul  bothered  with 
such  matters  as  knives  and  forks  when  he  presented  the 
gospel  to  the  Corinthians  and  Ephesians  and  others?  How 
insignificant  this  theme  in  the  face  of  the  important  issues 
that  face  the  missionary  on  the  foreign  field!  The  missionary 
who  gains  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  people  and  wins 
them  to  Christ  is  one  who,  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  becomes 
“all  things  to  all  men.”  As  one  writer  so  aptly  said,  “They 
will  have  to  accept  us  before  they  accept  our  Lord.” 

From  the  standpoint  of  sanitation  there  is  something  to  be 
said  on  the  side  of  the  Indian  custom.  Santha  Rama  Rao, 
an  Indian  writer,  in  her  excellent  book.  This  Is  India,  says 
of  her  grandmother  that  she  insists  on  eating  with  her 
fingers  because  who  knows  whether  the  cutlery  is  clean? 
She  can  take  care  of  the  washing  of  her  hands  herself! 

Our  task  as  missionaries  is  taking  the  saving  knowledge 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  people.  This  must  be 
done  in  a way  they  can  accept.  They  will  never  accept  us 
nor  our  gospel  if  we  go  there  quibbling  about  such  matters 
as  whether  they  convey  their  food,  of  which  they  have  far 
too  little,  to  their  mouths  with  forks  or  their  fingers.  □ 
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Helps  from  Hebrews-Part  12 


What  God  Wants  to  Do  to  You 


By  Ernest 

Hebrews  13  contains  a number  of  pointed  exhortations  on 
such  subjects  as:  love,  hospitality,  sympathy,  purity,  con- 
tentment, respect,  soundness,  reproach,  praise,  sharing,  and 
prayer.  Although  there  could  be  a great  deal  of  help  in 
looking  at  those  exhortations,  I am  attracted  by  the  bene- 
diction in  verses  20  and  21.  A beautiful  seven-point  outline 
has  been  found  in  these  verses  after  the  pattern  of  what  is 
called  a collect:  (1)  invocation,  (2)  ground  of  petition,  (3) 
main  petition,  (4)  subsidiary  petition,  (5)  pleading  of  the 
merit  of  Christ,  (6)  doxology,  and  (7)  Amen. 

A Familiar  Benediction 

The  words  of  this  benediction  are  familiar  to  us.  Yet  they 
comprise  a rather  complicated  sentence.  What  do  they  mean? 
What  is  the  prayer  about?  Let’s  reduce  the  sentence  to  its 
essential  elements. 

From  some  translations  we  would  get,  “May  God  make 
you  perfect  to  do  his  will.”  Other  translations  have  “equip 
you  to  do  his  will.”  A look  at  an  interlinear  Greek-English 
New  Testament  started  off  my  thinking.  It  has,  “adjust  you 
for  to  do  his  will.”  The  word  translated  “adjust”  means 
repairing  what  is  broken,  as  the  mending  of  bones.  It  can 
mean  restoring  what  is  lost  or  reconciling  factions.  It  can 
mean  supplying  what  is  defective  or  amending  what  is 
faulty.  Therefore  this  benediction  says  to  me  that  God 
wants  to  fix  me  up  to  do  His  will. 

The  Need  for  Adjustment 

Machines  for  making  tires  are  designed  and  built  at  a 
plant  in  our  local  town.  Sometimes  a particular  machine 
needs  to  be  completely  reworked  so  that  it  can  be  adapt- 
able to  new  tire  design  or  new  materials.  Yet  even  after 
a major  overhaul  it  will  likely  need  field  adjustments  to  do 
the  job  for  a given  manufacturer.  Similarly,  regeneration  is 
for  us  a major  remaking.  There  is  also  need  in  our  lives 
for  further  adjusting  if  we  are  to  be  adaptable  to  do  God  s 
will.  However,  although  a tire  machine  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  the  revisions  and  adjustments,  we  are  in 
control  of  God’s  adjustments  in  our  lives  to  some  extent. 

We  can  decide  we  don’t  want  to  do  His  will  and  refuse 
the  adjustments.  We  usually  prefer  to  settle  for  something 
less  drastic.  This  benediction  states  that  God  is  prepared 
to  do  whatever  adjusting  it  takes  for  His  will  to  be 
accomplished  in  you.  He  wants  to  fix  you  up  to  do  His 
will.  He  will  also  do  it  if  you  let  Him. 

Why  Let  God  Adjust  Us? 

We  have  in  these  verses  an  impressive  list  of  the  quali- 
fications of  the  Great  Adjuster.  He  is  addressed  as  the  God 
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of  peace.  As  such  He  is  able  to  make  peace  in  broken 
hearts,  in  rebellious  hearts,  and  between  hateful  and  es- 
tranged individuals.  He  is  prepared  to  do  just  that  kind  of 
adjusting.  Hiroshi  Kaneko’s  testimony  is  told  in  The  Touch 
of  God.  By  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  convinced  that  the 
common  Japanese  philosophy  was  right,  that  death  is  peace. 
But  out  of  negativism  and  despair  he  found  new  life  and 
peace  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  says,  “This  peace  and  joy  which 
overflows  in  my  life  as  I think  on  God’s  goodness,  was  not 
even  dreamed  of  in  those  old  days!  I had  not  known  there 
could  be  such  peace.  I had  not  even  known  how  to  long 
for  it.” 

God  is  also  the  God  of  power  and  life.  The  same  power 
that  brought  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  can  give  life  to  those 
dead  in  sin  so  that  they  can  walk  in  newness  of  life.  It  is 
a power  that  can  put  lives  back  together  again  and  make 
them  function  smoothly. 

And  He  is  the  God  of  purpose  and  provision.  He  has  a 
will  for  us  to  fit  into.  There  is  a way  that  is  pleasing  in  His 
sight.  Since  we  don’t  know  the  end  at  the  beginning  or 
what  is  best  in  all  cases,  we  are  not  in  a position  to  make 
the  necessary  adjustments  on  our  own  lives.  He  can  do 
it  according  to  the  purposes  for  our  being  here. 

The  benediction  includes  Jesus  in  the  process.  He  is  intro- 
duced as  the  shepherd  of  the  sheep.  Jesus  used  that  com- 
parison to  emphasize  His  heart  of  compassion,  His  trust- 
worthiness, and  His  total  commitment  to  the  good  of  the 
sheep,  even  to  the  point  of  dying  for  them.  Does  not  this 
suggest  that  what  God  wants  to  do  in  us  is  for  our  best? 

Jesus  qualifies  also  as  the  covenant  maker.  By  dying  He 
opened  the  door  to  our  return  to  the  life  for  which  we  are 
made.  Sin  is  the  barrier  between  us  and  the  doing  of  God’s 
will.  Jesus  bore  the  cost  of  forgiveness  so  that  we  might 
be  made  over  and  adjusted  to  do  God’s  will. 

A final  credential  is  that  Jesus  is  the  enabling  power.  It 
is  through  Jesus  Christ  that  God  is  able  to  work  out  in  us 
what  is  pleasing  to  Him.  That  brings  to  mind  Jesus’  cate- 
gorical statement  that  without  Him  we  can  do  nothing.  It 
reminds  us  also  of  Paul’s  testimony  that  he  could  do  all 
things  through  Christ  who  strengthened  him. 

Submitting  to  the  Adjustments 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  holdup  in  God  doing  what 
He  wants  to  do  in  us  is  our  resistance  and  lack  of  coopera- 
tion. When  we  are  satisfied  with  ourselves  as  we  are,  God 
cannot  adjust  us.  Sometimes  He  uses  some  hard  knocks  to 
bring  us  around  to  submitting  to  His  alterations.  We  could 
make  it  much  easier  on  ourselves  if  we  would  be  more 
pliable.  An  osteopathic  doctor  can  make  adjustments  on  your 
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OVERSEAS  MISSIONARY  DIRECTORY 

Fall,  1968 


The  overseas  missionary  directory  appears  twice 
each  year— in  the  last  issues  of  Gospel  Herald  for 
March  and  September.  Included  on  this  list  are  mis- 
sionaries of  all  boards  of  the  Mennonite  Church— 
approximately  500  of  them. 

For  your  convenience  the  directory  may  be  lifted 
off  the  staples  and  inserted  in  your  personal  devo- 
tional material,  or  in  your  correspondence  folder. 

Postage  rates  are  included  on  the  last  page.  Write 
to  your  missionaries,  and  above  all,  pray  for  them. 


The  numerous  names  make  it  difficult  to  pray  mean- 
ingfully for  them,  but  if  you  keep  the  directory  handy 
as  you  read  mission  news  or  prayer  requests  in 
Gospel  Herald,  you  will  be  able  to  pray  for  those 
in  the  country  and  circumstances  you  are  reading 
about,  and  by  name.  Perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,  those  whom  we  send  out  as  a church  appreciate 
our  prayer  support. 

Additional  copies  of  this  list  are  available  at  no 
charge  from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Char- 
ities, Elkhart,  Indiana  46514. 


ALGERIA 

Haldemann,  Annie,  7 rue  Paul  Bert,  Alger,  Algeria 
Hostetler,  Marian,  2,  rue  No.  5,  Dar  Naama,  El  Biar  (Alger),  Algeria 
Stetter,  Robert  M.  and  Lila  Rae,  2,  rue  No.  5 Dar  Naama,  El  Biar  (Alger) 
Polly,  Susan,  Marie,  and  Carolyn  Stetter 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Good,  Ellis  and  Mary  Ellen,  2,  rue  No.  5 Dar  Naama,  El  Biar  (Alger),  Algeria 
Shoup,  Mary  Ellen,  6 rue  Broussais,  Alger,  Algeria 

ARGENTINA 


In  Central  Province 

Brenneman,  Don  and  Marilyn,  Rivarola  280,  Pehuajo,  FNDFS,  Argentina 
David,  Jonathan,  and  Rosalind  Brenneman 
Brunk,  Lawrence  and  Dorothy,  L de  la  Torre  474,  Santa  Rosa,  FNDFS,  La 
Pampa,  Argentina 
Patricia,  Susan,  and  Debra  Brunk 

Erb,  Delbert  and  Ruth,  Casilla  de  Correo  39,  Bragado,  FNDFS,  Argentina 
John,  Patricia,  and  Miguel  Erb 

Hallman,  William  and  Beatrice,  Casilla  de  Correo  127,  La  Falda,  Cordoba, 
Argentina 

Schwartzentruber,  Earl  and  Genevieve,  Escalada  1195,  Bragado,  FNDFS,  Ar- 
gentina 

Douglas,  David,  and  Donita  Schwartzentruber 
Sieber,  Floyd  and  Alice,  L de  la  Torre  474,  Santa  Rosa,  FNDFS,  La  Pampa, 
Argentina 
John  Sieber 

Snyder,  Mario  and  Egda,  Urquiza  312,  Ramos  Mejia,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
Mary,  Mark,  and  Anne  Snyder 

On  Retirement  from  Central  Province 

Hershey,  Mrs.  T.  K.,  1508  South  8th  St.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 
Rutt,  Mary,  527  W.  Orange  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17603 

Swartzentruber,  Edna,  Godoy  448 — T.  E.  660,  Pehuajo,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

In  the  Chaco 

Buckwalter,  Albert  and  Lois,  Casilla  53,  Pcia.  R.  Saenz  Pena,  Pro.  de  Chaco, 
Argentina 

Naomi,  Timothy,  and  Stephen  Buckwalter 
Mast,  Michael  and  Mattie  Marie,  Casilla  53,  Pcia.  R.  Saenz  Pena,  Pro.  de 
Chaco,  Argentna 
Merle  Mast 

Under  Appointment  to  the  Chaco 

Horst,  Willis  and  Byrdalene,  R.  3,  Box  48,  Archbold,  Ohio  435G2 
Rene  Horst 

On  Retirement  from  the  Chaco 

Shank,  J.  W.  and  Selena,  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesstoai,  Kan.  67062 

BELGIUM 

Otto,  Robert  and  Wilda,  13,  Avenue  Leon  Houyoux,  Brussels  16,  Belgium 
Michael,  Peter,  and  Laurie  Otto 

Rolon,  Samuel  and  Dorcas,  14  Ave.,  de  la  Brabanconne,  Brussels,  Belgium 
Juanita,  Nancy,  Peter,  and  Rosalie  Rolon 
Shank,  David  and  Wilma,  61  Avenue  des  Combattants,  Genval,  Belgium 
Michael,  Stephen,  Crissie,  and  Rachel  Shank 

BRAZIL 

In  Araguacema,  Goias 

Eberly,  Joyce,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
Yoder,  Dorothy,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 

On  Furlough  from  Araguacema 

Carpenter,  Ann,  R.  1,  Centreville,  Mich.  49032 

Yoder,  Arlin  and  Mary  Lou,  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  3003  Benham  Ave., 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514 
Douglas  and  Kevin  Yoder 

In  Sao  Paulo  State 

Ashley,  Cecil  and  Margaret,  Caixa  Postal  11.922,  Lapa,  Sao  Paulo  10,  Est.  de 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Marcos  Ashley 


Gerber,  Robert  and  Fran,  C.P.  1013,  Campinas,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Mark  and  John  Gerber 

Graber  Harvey  and  Miriam,  C.P.  597,  Riberao  Preto,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
John,  Merlin,  Millard,  Carol,  and  Galen  Graber 
Hostetler,  David  and  Rosanna,  C.P.  1013,  Campinas,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Michael,  Marcus,  James,  Marcella,  and  Monica  Hostetler 
Kaczor,  Gerald  and  Valetta,  C.P.  1013,  Campinas,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Dawn  Renee  Kaczor 

Musselman,  Glenn  and  Lois,  Caixa  Postal  44,  Sertaozinho,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Crissie,  Sonia,  Regina,  Cecilia,  and  Anita  Musselman 
Sawatsky,  Peter  and  Alice,  Alameda  Dos  Anapurus,  974  Indianopolis,  Sao 
Paulo  21,  Est.  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Stephen,  John,  Paul,  and  Debora  Sawatsky 
Schwartzentruber,  Kenneth  and  Grace,  C.P.  1013,  Campinas,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Virginia,  Wilda,  Michele,  and  Kenneth  Schwartzentruber 

In  Brasilia,  Federal  District 

Hochstetler,  Otis  and  Betty,  Caixa  Postal  560,  Brasilia,  D.F.,  Brazil 
Richard  Hochstetler 

Overseas  Missions  Associates 

Blough,  John  and  Isabelle,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
John,  and  Janelle  Blough 

Christophel,  Levon  and  Virginia,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias, 
Brazil 

Eichelberger,  Mildred,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
Eisenbeis,  Larry  and  Anette,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias, 
Brazil 

Anita,  Chris,  Timothy,  and  Philip  Eisenbeis 
Hertzler,  Byron  and  Mary  Alice,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias, 
Brazil 

Carol,  Janet,  and  Timothy  Hertzler 

Kissell,  Richard  and  Novelda,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias, 
Brazil 

Kathleen,  Girven,  Barbara,  and  Rebecca  Kissell 
Kuhns,  Dennis,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Godas,  Brazil 
Yoder,  Sarah,  American  School  of  Campinas,  Caixa  Postal  1183,  Campinas, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 


BRITISH  HONDURAS  (EMBMC) 


Denlinger,  Jason  and  Anna  Mary,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize  City,  British  Honduras 
Deryl,  Dwayne,  and  Debra  Denlinger 
Martin,  Paul  Z.  and  Ella,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize,  British  Honduras 
Stoltzfus,  Ben  and  Rebecca,  P.O.  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 
Cynthia  and  Denise  Stoltzfus 


Mission  Associates 


MartzaU,  Glenn  D.  and  Dorcas,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize  City,  British  Honduras 
Miller,  Judith,  P.O.  Box  30  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 


VS  Workers 


Heller,  Roger,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize  City,  British  Honduras 
Hollinger  David,  P.O.  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 
Houser,  William,  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 
Martin,  Larry  L.,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize,  British  Honduras 
Musser,  James,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize  City,  British  Honduras 
Sauder,  Donald,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize  City,  British  Honduras 
Slagell,  Warren,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize  City,  British  Honduras 
Weber,  James,  P.O.  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 


Language  Study 

Beiler,  Barbara,  Spanish  Language  Institute,  Apartado  2240,  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica 


COSTA  RICA 

Coblentz,  Menno  and  Martha,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Sarapiqui,  Costa  Rica 
Janet  Coblentz 

Kauffman,  Marvin  and  Anna  Grace,  Apartado  4520,  San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica 
Andrea  Kauffman 

Lehman,  Elmer  and  Eileen,  Lista  de  Correo,  Heredia,  Costa  Rica 
Emily,  Elnora,  and  Erland  Lehman 

Schlabach  Raymond  and  Susie,  Bambu  de  Talamanca,  Limon,  Costa  Rica 
Miriam,  Rebecca  Sue,  and  Sherilyn  Schlabach 


On  Furlough 

Helmuth,  Henry  and  Esther,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
22801 

Virginia  and  Cheryl  Helmuth 

Overseas  Voluntary  Service 

Gingerich,  Rodger,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Sarapiqui,  Costa  Rica 
Hochstedler,  Lydia,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Limon,  Costa  Rica 
Kaufman,  David,  Upala,  Alajuela,  Costa  Rica 
Mayer,  Verda,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Limon,  Costa  Rica 
Miller,  Elroy,  Upala,  Alajuela,  Costa  Rica 
Moser,  Lawrence,  Chauita,  Limon,  Costa  Rica 
Stuzman,  Mervin,  Alfalit,  Aiajuela,  Costa  Rica 
Yoder,  James,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Sarapiqui,  Costa  Rica 
Yoder,  Benjamin,  Chauita  de  Limon,  Costa  Rica 
Yoder,  Katie,  Apartado  2240,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 

ENGLAND 

Leatherman,  Quintus  and  Miriam,  14  Shepherd's  Hill,  Highgate,  London,  N.  6, 
England 

Overseas  Mission  Associate 

Hertzler,  Martha,  14  Shepherd's  Hill,  Highgate,  London,  N.  6,  England 
On  Furlough 

Hunsberger,  Erma,  c/o  Mrs.  Mary  Hunsberger,  Route  2,  Baden,  Ont. 

Retired 

Coffman,  John  and  Eileen,  11  Onslow  Garden,  London,  N.  10,  England 

ETHIOPIA  (EMBMC) 

Beachy,  Dwight  and  Verna,  P.O.  Box  144,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Kevin  Beachy 

Becker,  Esther,  Box  144,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Gamber,  Henry  and  Pearl,  P.O.  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 
Benjamin,  Marion,  Timothy,  and  James  Gamber 
Garber,  Robert  and  Alta,  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 
Gingrich,  Paul  and  Ann,  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 

Larry,  Robert,  Bonita,  Jon  Lynn,  Michael,  and  Lynda  Gingrich 
Horst,  Nevin  and  Blanche,  Box  84,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Adelle,  Philip,  Phyllis,  Rachel,  and  Timothy  Horst 
Housman,  Dr.  Harold  and  Miriam,  P.O.  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 
Pierre,  Ina  Sue,  and  Heidi  Housman 
Lehman,  J.  Paul  and  Erma,  Box  2060,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Wayne  and  Lois  Lehman 

Ness,  Dan  and  Mary  Ellen,  P.O.  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Rush,  Sara,  P.O.  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Sensenig,  Daniel  and  Blanche,  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Sensenig 

Sensenig,  Janice,  Box  2060,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Shenk,  Calvin  and  Marie,  Box  144,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Douglas  and  Duane  Shenk 
Shertzer,  Janet,  P.O.  Box  144,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Yoder,  Dr.  Paul  and  Daisy,  P.O.  Box  84,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Debra,  Daniel,  Paul,  and  Judith  Yoder 
Zimmerman,  Mary  Jane,  P.O.  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 

Mission  Associates 

Groff,  Anna  Margaret,  P.O.  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 
Hansen,  Carl  and  Vera,  P.O.  Box  144,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Cynthia  Marie  and  Karen  Darlene  Hansen 
Hershey,  Betty  Louise,  Box  2060,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Keeport,  Grace,  P.O.  Box  84,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Kraybill,  Herbert  and  Sharon,  P.O.  Box  144,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Kreider.  Arlene,  P.O.  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Peifer,  Marie,  P.O.  Box  84,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Sensenich,  Dorothy,  P.O.  Box  84  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Sensenig,  Gary  and  Joanne,  Box  2060,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Sensenig,  Ruth  Ann,  P.O.  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Wert,  Dr.  Roy  and  Esther,  P.O.  Box  84,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Glenda  Wert 

On  Furlough 

Esnleman,  Dr.  Rohrer  and  Mabel,  60  Main  St.,  Salunga,  Pa.  17538 
Keith,  Leanne,  Louise,  and  Rodney  Eshleman 
Hartzler,  Martha,  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 
Hege,  Nathan  and  Arlene,  2541  Marietta  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

John,  Beth,  Peter,  and  Harold  Hege 
Snyder,  Alice,  301  E.  Second  Ave.,  Lititz,  Pa.  17543 

FRANCE 

Miller,  Marlin  and  Ruthann,  5 Rue  des  Platanes,  91  Savigny-sur-Orge,  France 
Rachel,  Eric,  and  Lynelle  Miller 

Witmer,  Robert  and  Lois,  249  Ave.  de  la  Division  Leclerc,  92  Chatenay-Mala- 
bry,  France 

Catherine,  Debra,  Philip,  Jerold  David,  and  Myriam  Elisabeth  Witmer 

GHANA 

Fisher,  Lloyd  and  Evelyn,  Box  3262,  Accra,  Ghana 

Grove,  Erma,  Box  5485,  Accra,  Ghana 

Kurtz,  Anna  Marie,  The  Clinic,  Amasaman,  Ghana 

On  Furlough 

Burkhart,  Lydia,  Brutus,  Mich. 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Lambright,  Warren  and  Janice,  Box  5485,  Accra,  Ghana 

Myers,  Dallas,  c/o  Christian  Service  Committee,  P.O.  Box  40,  Bawku,  U.R., 
Ghana 

Roth,  Willard  and  Alice,  Box  5485,  Accra,  Ghana 
Carla  and  Kevin  Roth 

On  Leave  from  Nigeria/Biafra  and  on  Interim  Assignment  in  Ghana 

Rhodes,  Nelda,  Box  43,  University  of  Ghana,  Legon,  Ghana 

On  Furlough  from  Nigeria-Biafra 

Friesen,  Stanley  and  Delores,  Walnut  Grove  Trailer  Park,  Trailer  #97,  Indiana 
Univ.,  Bloomington,  Ind.  47403 

Overseas  Mission  Associates  on  Leave  from  Nigeria/Biafra  and  on  Interim 
Assignment  in  Ghana 

Bomtrager,  Larry,  c/o  Christian  Service  Committee,  P.O.  Box  40,  Bawku, 
U.R.,  Ghana 

Ropp,  Kenneth,  P.O.  Box  5,  Adedome,  Ghana 


GUATEMALA  (EMBMC) 

Landis  Richard  and  Lois,  San  Pedro  Carcha,  Alta  Verapaz,  Guatemala 
Karl,  Keith,  and  Kenneth  Landis 

Lehman,  Larry  and  Helen,  San  Pedro  Carcha,  Alta  Verapaz,  Guatemala 
Douglas  Lehman 

Overseas  Voluntary  Service 

Dagen,  Wlmer  San  Pedro  Carchd,  Alta  Verapaz,  Guatemala 
Eby,  Carl,  San  Pedro  Carcha,  Alta  Verapaz,  Guatemala 
Kuhns,  Ray,  San  Pedro  Carchd,  Alta  Verapaz,  Guatemala 


HAITI 

Lind,  Wilbert  and  Rhoda,  35  N.  11th  St.,  Akron,  Pa.  17501 
Daniel,  Miriam,  and  Joyce  Lind 


HONDURAS  (EMBMC) 

Clymer,  Erma,  Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 
Herr,  Rebecca,  Gualaco,  Olancho,  Honduras 

Hess,  James  and  Beatrice,  Apartado  738,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras 
Richard,  Gerald,  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Hess 
Sauder,  James  and  Rhoda,  Tocoa,  Honduras 
Ronda,  Anthony,  Philip,  and  David  Sauder 
Sauder,  Ruth,  Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 
Sensenig,  Dean  and  Marilyn,  Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 
Showalter,  Dorothy  P.,  Apartado  738,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras, 

Stauffer,  LaMar  and  Kathryn,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 
Dean,  Doreen,  and  Debra  Stauffer 
Yoder,  Amzie  and  Fannie  Ellen,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 
Ronald  and  Annetta  Yoder 
Yoder,  Anna  Mary,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 
Zimmerman,  George  and  Lois,  Trujillo,  Honduras 
Timothy  Zimmerman 

Overseas  Voluntary  Service 

Clymer  Donald,  Guanaja,  Bay  Islands,  Honduras 
Denlinger,  Lester,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 
Frey,  David,  Apartado  738,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 
Horst,  Kenneth,  Apartado  738,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 
Kauffman,  Chester,  San  Esteban,  Honduras 

Martin,  Larry  and  Ruth  Ann,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

Newcomer,  Ben,  Guanaja,  Bay  Islands,  Honduras 

Rodgers,  Robert,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

Shetler,  Dean,  Tocoa,  Honduras 

Weaver,  Galen,  Sava,  Honduras 

Weaver,  James,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

Wyble,  Glenn,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

Zimmerman,  George,  Tocoa,  Honduras 

Mission  Associates 

Herr  Anna  Mae,  Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 
Horning,  Carl,  Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 
Kraybill,  Arthur  and  Rachel,  Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras 
Leaman,  Mary,  Gualaco,  Olancho,  Honduras 
Sauder,  Dorothy,  Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras 

On  Furlough 

Hockman,  Norman  and  Grace,  215  E.  Summit  St.,  Souderton,  Pa.  18964 
Larry,  James,  Susan,  and  Joseph  Hockman 
Stauffer,  Elam  K.  and  Doris,  1407  Lakewood  Drive,  Columbia,  Mo.  65201 

HONG  KONG 

Kurtz,  Ira  A.,  Jr.,  and  Evelyn,  P.O.  Box  9283,  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong 


INDIA 

In  Madhya  Pradesh 

Erb,  Elizabeth,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 
Flisher,  Jacob  and  Arvilla,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 
Mary,  Judith,  Sylvia,  and  Jeanette  Flisher 
Friesen,  John  and  Genevieve,  Shantipur  via  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 
William  Friesen 

Miller,  S.  Paul  and  Vesta,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 

Nafziger,  Florence,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 
Yutzy,  Katherine,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 

On  Furlough  from  Madhya  Pradesh 

Moyer,  Marie,  c/o  R.  Walter  Moyer,  Souderton,  Pa. 

Sell,  Blanche,  1406  S.  12th  St.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 

On  Retirement  from  Madhya  Pradesh 

Brunk,  A.  C.,  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kan.  67062 

Esch,  Mina  B.,  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kan..  67062 

Friesen,  Florence,  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kan.  67062 

Good,  Mary  M.,  Greencroft  Villa,  26E,  2000  S.  15th  St.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 

In  Bihar 

Beachy,  John  and  Miriam,  Good  Books,  Ranchi,  Palamau  District,  Bihar,  India 
Cheryl,  Lunette,  and  Kenton  Beachy 

Kniss,  Mark  and  Betty,  Nav  Jivan  Hospital,  Satbarwa,  Palamau  District, 
Bihar,  India 

Lois,  James,  Robert,  and  Eric  Kniss 

Kniss,  Paul  and  Esther,  Good  Books,  Ranchi,  Palamau  District,  Bihar,  India 
Schumm,  Dale  and  Laura,  Latehar,  Palair.au  District,  Bihar,  India 
Kristine  and  Dwight  Schumm 

On  Retirement  from  Bihar 

Vogt,  Esther,  c/o  Dean  Nafziger,  Hopedale,  111.  61747 

In  Landour 

Brenneman,  Mary  Jane,  Woodstock  School,  Landour,  Mussoorie,  U.P.,  India 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Lind  Dan  and  Anna,  Woodstock  School,  Landour,  Mussoorie,  U.P.,  India 
Shenk,  Byron  and  Elaine,  Woodstock  School,  Landour,  Mussoorie,  U.P.,  India 
Eric,  Todd,  and  Troy  Shenk 

Wenger,  Robert  and  Marjorie,  Woodstock  School,  Landour,  Mussoorie,  U.P., 
India 

Robert  and  Jonathan  Wenger 

Yoder,  David  and  Adeline,  Woodstock  School,  Landour,  Mussoori,  U.P.,  India 
Under  Appointment 

Friesen,  Weldon  and  Luetta,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514 
Cynthia  Friesen 


ISRAEL 

Kreider,  Roy  and  Florence,  26  Rehov  Hagefen,  Neve  Magen,  Ramat  Hasha- 
ron,  Israel 

David,  Jonathan,  and  Rosemary  Kreider 
Swarr,  Paul  and  Bertha,  13  Shaanan  Street,  Ramat  Gan,  Israel 
David,  Evelyn,  and  Carolyn  Swan- 

On  Furlough 

Wenger,  John  R.  and  Lucille,  c/o  Amos  Wenger,  R.  5,  Chesapeake,  Va. 

Paula,  Sharon,  and  Julia  Wenger 

ITALY 

Brunk,  George  R.  Ill  and  Erma,  Viale  Regina  Margherita,  19,  Palermo,  Sicily, 
Italy 

JAMAICA 

Brunk,  Kenneth  S.  and  Twila,  Box  35,  Kingston  8,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 
Donald  Harvey  and  Jean  Lynette  Brunk 
Heatwole,  Willard  and  Melba,  Box  9,  Retreat  P.O.,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 
Jerrel,  Conrad,  Jewel,  Ransford,  and  Marolyn  Frances  Heatwole 
Kauffman,  Doreen,  7 Whitehall  Terrace,  Kingston  8,  Jamaica 
Knicely,  Hazel,  Box  9,  Retreat,  Jamaica 

Lehman,  Gerald  and  Sara  Jane,  Christian  Deaf  Fellowship  Center,  4 Cassia 
Park  Road,  Kingston  10,  Jamaica 
Shank,  Audrey,  Box  182,  Kingston  8,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 
Shank,  John  F.  and  Katie,  Box  182,  Kingston  8,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 
Shirk,  Mervin  and  Melba,  21-C  Wint  Rd.,  Mandeville,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 
David,  Dorothy,  and  James  Shirk 
Showalter,  Wilma  Lee,  Box  9,  Retreat,  Jamaica 
On  Extended  Furlough 

Metzler,  Warren  and  Erma,  Box  276,  Landis  Road,  Worcester,  Pa.  19490 
John,  Sharon,  and  Philip  Metzler 

JAPAN 

Beck,  Carl  and  Esther,  Honan  2-chome,  1-17,  Suginami-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan 
John  Beck 

Blosser,  Eugene  and  Louella,  45-23  Fukuzumi-cho,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan 
Philip,  Rachel,  Thomas,  and  Mary  Lou  Blosser 
Buckwalter,  Ralph  and  Genevieve,  Nishi  7 jo,  Minami,  17  chome,  Obihiro, 
Hokkaido,  Japan 

Dawn,  Rosemary,  and  Michael  Buckwalter 
Kanagy,  Lee  and  Adella,  12-go,  Midori-cho,  Furano-shi,  Hokkaido,  Japan 
Daniel,  Ruth,  David,  Timothy,  and  Lois  Kanagy 
Miller,  Marvin  and  Mary  Alene,  6 chome,  5-7  Osawa,  Mitaka,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Amy  Miller 

Richard,  Wesley  and  Sue,  Sakaemachi  833,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan 
Crystal  and  Mark  Richard 

Shenk  Charles  and  Ruth,  Tottori  10,  Kushiro  Shi,  Hokkaido,  Japan 
Steven,  Gloria,  Barbara,  and  Ken  Shenk 
Yoder,  Marvin  and  Neta  Faye,  Hiragishi  3-jo,  3-chome,  71,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido, 
Japan 

Deborah,  Stephen,  Rebecca,  and  Jay  Yoder 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Guengerich,  Ronald  and  Ruth,  Kita  47-jo,  Higashi  7-chome,  Maruyama  House, 
Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan 

Reed,  Kenneth,  Higashi  1 jo,  2 chome,  Asahikawa,  Japan 
Ressler,  Ruth  and  Rhoda,  Kitabatake  3-chome,  14-37,  Abeno  ku,  Osaka, 
Japan 

Selzer,  Arietta,  Nishi  2 jo,  8 chome,  Tsukisamu,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan 
Wenger,  James  and  Faith,  Nishi  7 jo,  Minami  17  chome,  Obihiro,  Hokkaido, 
Japan 

On  Extended  Furlough 

Lee,  Robert  and  Nancy,  110  Holden  Green,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 
Stephen,  Suelyn,  and  Robert  Lee 
Richards,  Joe  and  Emma,  536  E.  Madison,  Lombard,  111.  60148 
Evan,  Kathryn,  and  Lois  Richards 

KENYA  (EMBMC) 

Godshall,  Abram  and  Joann,  P.O.  Box  14146,  Westlands,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Janice  and  Julia  Godshall 

Homing,  Lena,  P.O.  Box  14146,  Westlands,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Hostetter,  Elizabeth,  P.O.  Box  7596,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Jacobs,  Donald  and  Anna  Ruth,  P.O.  Box  7596,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Jane,  David,  Alan,  and  Paul  Jacobs 

Keener,  Clarence  and  Lois,  P.O.  Box  14146,  Westlands,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Martin,  Edith,  P.O.  Box  14146,  Westlands,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Rufenacht,  Helen,  P.O.  Box  7596,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Shenk,  J.  Clyde  and  Alta,  Mennonite  Church,  P.O.  Suna,  Kenya 

On  Furlough 

Leaman,  M.  Hershey  and  Norma,  2621  Tilbury  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15217 
Larry,  James,  and  Jeanne  Leaman 
Landis  Clara,  1984  Old  Phila.  Pike,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

LEBANON 

Swartz,  Merlin  and  Hilda,  Near  East  School  of  Theology,  P.O.  Box  235,  Beirut, 
Lebanon 

Sondra,  Daryl,  Wanda,  and  Kenton  Swartz 

LUXEMBOURG-FRANCE-GERMANY 

Bontrager,  Ada  Irene,  2 Hamburg  70,  Kramerkoppel  24,  Germany 
Bontrager,  Joseph,  4992  Espelkamp,  Postfach  167,  Germany 
Derstine,  Gerald,  4992  Espelkamp,  Postfach  167,  Germany 
Gingerich,  Elizabeth,  4992  Espelkamp  Postfach  167,  Germany 
Gingerich,  John  and  Grace,  4992  Espelkamp-Mittwald,  Postfach  167,  Germany 
Rhoda,  Philip,  and  Erika  Gingerich 

Gingerich,  Lloyd  and  Mary,  2 Hamburg  70,  Kramerkoppel  24,  Germany 
Luke,  Mark,  and  Gloria  Ann  Gingerich 
Good,  Glen  and  Elizabeth,  11  Allee  de  la  Liberation,  57  Thionville,  France 
Kulp,  Lois,  4992  Espelkamp,  Postfach  167,  Germany 

Marlin,  Margaret,  Mennonite  Heim,  6791  Neumiihle/Pfalz,  fiber  Landstuhl, 
Germany 

Miller,  Esther,  4992  Espelkamp,  Postfach  167,  Germany 

Miller,  Harvey  and  Mildred,  10  rue  Wurth-Paquet,  Luxembourg-Belair,  Luxem- 
bourg 

Stahl,  Omar  and  Lois,  71  route  de  Kayl,  Dudelange,  Luxembourg 
Rachel  Stahl 

On  Furlough: 

Gingerich,  Ray  and  Wilma,  Apt.  A,  704  Fair  Oaks  Drive,  Goshen,  Ind. 
James,  John,  Andrew,  and  Pierre  Gingerich 


Troyer,  Daniel  and  Betty,  R.  5,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 
Elmer,  Daniel,  Ruth,  and  Miriam  Troyer 


MEXICO 

Blank,  Lester  A.  and  Mary  Lou,  Tlaxiaco,  Oaxaca,  c/o  Hotel  Colon,  Mexico 
Beverly,  Carol,  Nelson,  Keith,  Miriam,  and  Paul  Blank 
*Detweiler,  Esther,  Apartado  633,  Puebla,  Pue.,  Mexico 
Frederick,  J.  Mark  and  Emma,  Apartado  633,  Puebla,  Puebla,  Mexico 
Frey,  Vincent  and  Marcella,  Obregon  110,  Ahome,  Sinaloa,  Mexico 
Cindy,  Sidney,  Neal,  and  Nyla  Frey 
Godshall,  Paul  and  Cathy,  Apartado  69-639,  Mexico  21,  D.F.,  Mexico 
Anthony  and  Eric  Godshall 

Good,  Claude  and  Alice,  Tlaxiaco,  Oaxaca,  c/o  Hotel  Colon,  Mexico 
Marcia,  Cecilia,  Patricia  Ann,  and  Carl  Good 
Headings,  Maynard  and  Helen,  Apartado  531,  Ciudad  Obregon,  Sonora, 
Mexico 

Michael,  Steven,  Darrell,  Bonnie  Jean,  Connie  Joan,  and  Nancy  Headings 
King,  Aaron  M.  and  Betty,  Aparado  69-700,  Mexico  21,  D.F.,  Mexico 

Michael,  Jewel,  Richard,  Steven,  Angela,  Martin,  Noel,  and  Heidi  King 
Miller,  John  and  Doris,  Higuera  de  Zaragosa,  Sinaloa,  Mexico 
Roth,  James  and  Noreen,  Apartado  531,  Ciudad  Obregon,  Sonora,  Mexico 
Mark  and  Karen  Roth 

Roth,  Rosana,  Jose  M.  Correa,  256-2  Col.  Viaducto  Piedad,  Mexico  13,  D.F., 
Mexico 

Seitz,  Kenneth  and  Grace,  Jose  M.  Correa  256-2,  Col.  Viaducto  Piedad,  Mexico 
13,  D.F.,  Mexico 

On  Furlough 

Yoder,  David  and  Shirley,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 
Jonathan,  Jeffrey,  and  Jon  Yoder 

NEPAL 

Miller,  James  and  Pauline,  United  Mission  to  Nepal,  Box  126,  Katmandu,  Nepal 
Lisa  Miller 

Overseas  Mission  Associate 

Heatwole,  Mary  Ethel,  P.O.  Box  252,  Katmandu,  Nepal 

On  Furlough 

Krantz,  Miriam,  229  Circle  Drive,  Quarryville,  Pa. 

On  Extended  Furlough 

Graber,  Lena,  140  W.  Dinehart,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514 

NICARAGUA 

Jantzi,  Vernon  and  Dorothy,  Alfalit  Apartado  17,  Masaya,  Nicaragua 
Terry  and  Rosanne  Jantzi 

Overseas  Voluntary  Service 

Bechtel,  Allen,  Alfalit  Apartado  17,  Masaya,  Nicaragua 
Miller,  Dwight,  Alfalit  Apartado  17,  Masaya,  Nicaragua 
Yoder,  Duane,  Alfalit  Apartado  17,  Masaya,  Nicaragua 

NIGERIA/RIAFRA 

Shellenberger,  Wallace  and  Evelyn,  Abiriba  Joint  Hospital,  Abiriba  rla 
Uzuakoli,  Biafra 

Overseas  Missions  Associates 

Bender,  Martha,  Abiriba  Joint  Hospital,  Abiriba  via  Uzuakoli,  Biafra 
On  Extended  Furlough 

Gingerich,  Cyril  and  Ruth,  c/o  Gerald  Gingerich,  Zurich,  Ont. 

Weaver,  Edwin  and  Irene,  Box  467,  Hesston,  Kan.  67062 

PERU 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Wyse,  Paul  and  Margaret,  Casilla  2492,  Lima,  Peru 
Carmen  and  Curtis  Paul  Wyse 

PUERTO  RICO 

Glick,  Carol,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Heiser,  Don  and  Betty,  Box  8,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Dennis,  Jeryl,  Anita,  and  Debra  Heiser 
Hershey,  Lester  and  Alta,  Box  25,  Aibonito.  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Kehl,  Alice,  La  Plata,  Puerto  Rico  00668 
Massanari,  Anna  Kay,  Box  25,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Nissley,  Addona  and  Mary,  Box  404,  Coamo,  Puerto  Rico  00640 
Addona  Mark,  Anita,  and  Timothy  Nissley 
Powell,  David  and  Karen,  Box  8,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Marcia  and  James  Powell 

Shantz,  Marjorie,  Botijas  #1,  Box  126,  Orocovis,  Puerto  Rico  00720 
Snyder,  Royal  and  Ophia,  La  Plata,  Puerto  Rico  00668 
Victor,  Danny,  Elizabeth,  and  John  Snyder 
Sommers,  Merle  and  Kathy,  Box  8,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Lori,  Lana,  Lyn,  and  Lisa  Kay  Sommers 
Widmer,  Gladys,  Calle  Orleans,  D-23,  Villa  Contessa,  Bayamon,  Puerto  Rico 
00619 

Yoder,  Mary  Ellen,  Box  25,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 

On  Furlough 

Beachy,  Moses  and  Ada,  901  Mervin  Ave.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 
Paul,  John,  Philip,  Barbara  Ann,  and  Robert  Beachy 
Helmuth,  David  and  Naomi,  800  College  Ave.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 
Robin,  Roy,  Roger,  Ray,  and  Roland  Helmuth 

On  Retirement 

Troyer,  George  D.  and  Kathryn,  3003  S.  Main,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 

Health  and  Welfare 

Baer,  Clarence  and  Laura,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Nathan  and  Mark  Baer 

Brunk,  Wanda,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Clemens,  Orrie  and  Nancy,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Godshall,  Miriam,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Gotwals,  Clayton  and  Betsy,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Graber,  Ronald  and  Esther  Rose,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Jane,  Ellen,  Anne,  Sibyl,  Susan,  and  Steven  Graber 
Greaser,  Lawrence  and  Annabelle,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Joseph  and  Rachel  Greaser 

Hower,  R.  J.  and  Florence,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Luisa  Arlene  and  Samuel  Hower 

Johnson,  Charles  and  Suzanne,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 


Massanari,  R.  Michael  and  Lois,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Eric  Massanari 

Showalter,  Virginia,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 

SOMALIA  (EMBMC) 

Beachy,  Bertha,  P.O.  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Brubaker,  J.  Allen  and  Erma,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Martha,  J.  Myron,  and  Brian  Eugene  Brubaker 
Brubaker,  Roy  and  Hope,  P.O.  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Angela  Brubaker 

Dorsch,  Victor  and  Viola,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
James,  Shirley,  and  Joy  Dorsch 
Glick,  Lydia,  P.O.  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somalia 
Kurtz,  Chester  and  Catherine,  Jamama,  Somalia 
Marianne,  Jewel,  and  Eric  Allen  Kurtz 
Leaman,  Dr.  Ivan  and  Mary  Ellen,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
Deborah,  David,  and  Jonathan  Leaman 
Leaman,  Miriam,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
Lutz,  Anna  N.,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
Lutz,  Martha  J.,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
Mack,  Esther,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
Miller,  Fae,  P.O.  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Ranck,  Helen,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 

Reed,  Harold  and  Barbara,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Galen,  Grace,  Gwendolyn,  and  Gennifer  Reed 
Shelly,  James  and  Gloria,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Patricia  and  Joanne  Marie  Shelly 
Shenk,  David  and  Grace,  P.O.  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somalia 
Karen,  Doris,  and  Jonathan  Shenk 

Mission  Associates 

Mack,  Esther,  Jamama,  Somalia 

Nissley,  Kenneth  and  Elizabeth,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 

On  Furlough 

Gehman,  Merry,  R.  1,  Reinholds,  Pa.  17569 
Van  Pelt,  Elsie,  R.  1,  Columbiana,  Ohio  44408 

TANZANIA  (EMBMC) 

Cressman,  Elsie,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Hamish,  Mary,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
KraybUl,  Nevin  and  Barbara,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma, 
Tanzania 

Terella  Sue  and  Rosella  Ann  Kraybill 
Kurtz,  Maynard  and  Hilda,  P.O.  Box  54,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
John  Roger  and  Robert  Maynard  Kurtz 
Lehman,  Cora,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Martin,  Anna,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Petersheim,  LeRoy  and  Betty,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Jon  Robert,  Beth  Ann,  and  Anna  Ruth  Petersheim 
Shenk,  Joseph  and  Edith,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Joyce,  Dianne,  and  Rosemary  Shenk 
Smoker,  George  and  Dorothy,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Smoker,  Naomi,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 

Weaver,  A.  Richard  and  Ruth,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma, 
Tanzania 

Richard  Todd  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Weaver 
Weaver,  Alta  B.,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Weaver,  Naomi,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Wenger,  Miriam,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 


Wenger,  Rhoda,  P.O.  Box  54,  Musoma,  Tanzania 

Yoder,  Dr.  Leo  and  Mary,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma, 
Tanzania 
Stuart  Ray  Yoder 

Yoder,  Phebe,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 

Mission  Associates 

Atkinson,  Evelyn,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 

Brubaker,  Dr.  Glen,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Newswanger,  Stella,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 

Overseas 
Voluntary  Service 

Bauman,  Charles,  Box  2435,  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania 

On  Furlough 

Detweiler,  Delilah,  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 
Eshleman,  Velma,  965  College  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 
Kurtz,  Laura,  314  E.  19th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Landis,  Elva  B.,  1957  Sterling  Place,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Miller,  Harold  and  Annetta,  2621  Tilbury  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15217 
Stoltzfus,  Dorcas  L.,  Apt.  11,  1117  Columbus  Ave.,  Lemoyne,  Pa.  17043 

On  Retirement  from  Tanzania 

Hurst,  Simeon  and  Edna,  Hawkesville,  Ont. 

Stauffer,  Elam  and  Grace,  2271  Hobson  Road,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602 

URUGUAY 

Byler,  B.  Frank  and  Anna,  Coronel  Raiz  875,  Montevideo,  Uruguay 
Dennis,  Carol,  and  Mark  Byler 

Driver,  John  and  Bonita,  Coronel  Raiz  930,  Montevideo,  Uruguay 
Cynthia,  Wilfred,  and  Jonathan  Driver 
Martin,  H.  James  and  Ann,  C.  Dr.  Luis  A.  de  Herrera,  Sauce,  Dpt  Canelanes, 
Uruguay 

Elaine,  David,  and  Daniel  Martin 

Miller,  Daniel  and  Eunice,  Avenue  Millan  4392,  Montevideo,  Uruguay 
John,  Marisa,  and  Robert  Miller 

On  Special  Assignment  Overseas  Office 

Litwiller,  Nelson  and  Ada,  Greencroft  Villa,  2000  S.  15th  Street,  Goshen, 
Ind.  46514 

VIETNAM  (EMBMC) 

Martin,  Luke  and  Mary,  336  Phan  Thanh  Gian,  Saigon,  Vietnam 
Steven  and  Becky  Joanne  Martin 

Metzler,  Everett  and  Margaret,  336  Phan  Thanh  Gian,  Saigon,  Vietnam 
Eric,  Gretchen,  Malcolm,  Andre,  and  Jennifer  Metzler 
Metzler,  James  and  Rachel,  336  Phan  Thanh  Gian,  Saigon,  Vietnam 
Brian  James  Metzler 

Stauffer,  James  and  Arlene,  Box  991,  Saigon,  Vietnam 
John,  Rose,  and  Carl  Stauffer 

Mission  Associates 

Beidler,  Luke  and  Dorothy,  336  Phan  Thanh  Gian,  Saigon,  Vietnam 
Margret  Jo  Beidler 

On  Furlough 

Sensenig,  Donald  and  Doris,  19  N.  Ninth  St.,  Akron,  Pa.  17501 
Anne,  Lynn,  and  Jean  Louise  Sensenig 


To  Write  Your  Missionaries 


LETTER  RATES:  CANADA 


Regular  Mail 

To  Argentina,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  England,  France, 
Ghana,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Jamaica,  Kenya,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Nepal,  Nigeria,  Peru,  Puerto  Rico,  Tanzania,  and  Uruguay — 5 # 
first  oz.;  3#  each  additional  oz. 

To  all  other  countries,  10#  first  oz.;  6#  each  additional  oz. 

Air  Mail 

To  Puerto  Rico — 8#  first  oz.;  6#  each  additional  oz. 

To  Argentina,  Belgium,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Luxembourg, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  and  Uruguay — 15#  each  Vz  oz.;  air  letter  form,  10#. 

To  Algeria,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Israel,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Ni- 
geria, Nepal,  Somalia,  Kenya,  Tanzania,  and  Vietnam — 25#  each  Vz  oz.;  air 
letter  form,  10#. 


LETTER  RATES:  UNITED  STATES 
Regular  Mail 

To  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Puerto  Rico — 6#  for  each  oz. 

To  all  other  countries — 13#  first  oz.;  8#  each  additional  oz. 

Air  Mail 

To  Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico — 10#  each  oz. 

To  Argentina,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Jamaica,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  and  Uruguay — 15#  each  Vz  oz.;  air  letter  form, 
13#. 

To  Algeria,  Belgium,  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy  (Sicily),  Luxembourg — 
20#  each  Vz  oz.;  air  letter  form,  13#. 

To  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Israel,  Japan,  Kenya,  Lebanon, 
Nepal,  Nigeria,  Somalia,  Tanzania,  and  Vietnam — 25#  each  Vz  oz.;  air  letter 
form,  13#. 

For  more  information  see  your  local  postmaster  or  the  official  postal  guides 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


neck  or  back  only  if  you  are  relaxed  and  not  fighting  against 
the  movements  he  wants  to  make.  We  also  must  be  relaxed 
in  the  confidence  that  God  knows  what  He  is  doing  or  He 
won’t  be  able  to  adjust  us  to  do  His  will. 

That  raises  two  important  questions:  (1)  Do  you  want  to 
do  His  will?  Or  do  you  think  your  own  notion  of  things  is 
better?  (2)  Do  you  trust  Him  in  the  adjusting  process?  Or 
are  you  afraid  of  what  He  might  do  to  you?  I find  people 
who  are  anxious  to  have  God’s  blessing  on  their  lives  just 
about  as  they  are.  I find  far  fewer  people  who  are  anxious 
to  change  and  be  changed  so  that  they  can  be  doing  God’s 
work  as  He  intends.  Many  are  like  most  children  getting 
shots.  They  set  up  a howl  at  the  idea  because  they  are 
afraid  it  might  hurt.  It  comes  down  to  a matter  of  deciding 
who  knows  best,  God  or  us. 

God  is  at  work  in  the  world  today.  He  has  a work  for  us 
to  do  with  Him.  In  order  for  us  to  do  it,  some  adjustments 
must  be  made  in  our  lives.  And  here  we  stand  trying  to 
decide  whether  we  want  to  trust  Him  and  go  through  with 
it.  Let’s  ponder  again  the  reasons  why  He  qualifies  to 
make  us  after  His  will.  Let’s  be  assured  from  these  final 
verses  of  Hebrews  that  God  is  indeed  for  us,  and  waiting 
for  us  to  be  for  Him. 

(To  be  read  with  Hebrews  13)  □ 


My  Prayer 

Give  to  me,  O Father, 

A mind  which  keeps 
The  eternal  dimension 
In  view — 

Else  1 make  decisions 
On  the  basis 
Of  expediency — 

What  matters  now — 

As  Esau  did. 

Give  me  a mind 
Like  Joseph’s 
And  Jacob’s 
And  Daniel’s. 

Then  will  I keep 
A proper  perspective 
Of  what  is  important 
And  I shall  know 

The  difference  between  the  things 
Transitory  and  timeless. 

Amen. 


The  Change 

By  Barbara  Risser 

Hasty  words  as  barbs 
Pierced  my  mind. 

Stunned,  I was  speechless — 
From  lips  of  a friend? 

Hidden  need  focused 
On  inner  eye, 

Fashioning  stepping-stones 
To  deeper  insights. 

Contrite,  forgiveness  salve 
Soothed  aching  wound, 
Bringing  healing — 

Creating  God-image. 


Men  of  Prayer 

By  Theron  Welty 

An  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  early  church  was  their 
prayer  life.  Our  Anabaptist  forefathers  were  men  of  prayer. 
As  pages  of  history  are  viewed  in  retrospect,  will  the  last 
half  of  the  twentieth-century  church  be  characterized  by 
prayer? 

The  small  cell  groups,  that  today  are  adding  to  or  replacing 
the  traditional  mid -weak  prayer  service,  are  to  be  com- 
mended. The  Scripture  is  clear,  “Men  ought  always  to  pray, 
and  not  to  faint.”  Intellectually  we  know  that  more  has 
been  wrought  through  prayer  than  by  reason  or  debate,  than 
by  legislation,  marches,  sit-ins,  or  intellectual  calisthenics. 
Yet  we  become  caught  up  in  the  desire  to  solve  these  earthly 
problems  in  our  own  way — with  our  own  hands. 

Is  this  really  God’s  way?  “The  word  of  the  Lord  [came 
to]  Zerubbabel,  saying,  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by 
my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  ” Do  we  firmly  believe  that 
“prayer  changes  things  ”?  Is  this  conviction  burning  within  us 
sufficiently  to  direct  our  attention  to  prayer?  We  need  to  see 
that  much  of  our  involvement  today  is  a futile  attempt  to 
personally  and  impatiently  “do  something  about  the  in- 
justices.” 

I do  not  suggest  uninterested  passivity.  On  the  contrary — 
the  Scripture  calls  us  to  be  men  of  prayer.  This  demands 
active  concern.  It  means  a love  for  my  neighbor  that  causes 
me  to  be  willing  to  lay  down  my  life  for  his  sake.  This 
willingness  comes  only  through  communion  with  the  Father. 

Let  us  be  challenged  to  become,  once  again,  men  of 
prayer.  Let  us  bathe  all  our  activity  for  peace,  racial  in- 
equality, social  injustice,  and  ecumenism  in  the  thick  and 
heat  of  a cleansing  prayer  life.  We  can  never  be  little  gods 
solving  all  of  earth’s  problems.  But  we  can  make  better 
use  of  our  time  and  God’s  resources  as  we  become  men  of 
prayer.  □ 
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Items  and  Comments 


A ruling  that  paperback  Bibles  and  other 
“flexible-back”  books  are  “quasi-magazines” 
has  averted  a major  challenge  to  Ocean 
City,  N.J.’s  controversial  blue  laws. 

During  the  course  of  the  controversy,  one 
store-owner  pointed  out  that  paperback 
Bibles  could  not  be  sold  under  one  inter- 
pretation of  the  law,  while  sale  of  such 
magazines  as  Playboy  and  True  Confessions 
is  legal. 

Ocean  City’s  blue  laws  were  revised  in 
1963  to  allow  Sunday  sale  of  specifically 
named  items  (such  as  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, greeting  cards,  and  medicine)  but 
not  of  such  unlisted  items  as  frozen  French- 
fried  potatoes  and  cantaloupes  (subjects  of 
a 1963  test  case)  and  books. 

Roger  Monroe,  operator  of  a paperback 
book  store  in  Ocean  City,  decided  to  protest 
this  year’s  decision  by  R.  Robinson  Chance, 
Jr.,  the  city’s  commissioner  of  public  safety, 
to  enforce  the  ordinance. 

Mr.  Monroe,  who  has  been  selling  paper- 
backs on  Sundays  since  1964,  posted  a sign 
in  his  window  stating: 

“Commissioner  Chance  says  we  cannot 
sell  you  this  [a  picture  of  the  Bible]  on 
Sunday,  but  we  can  sell  you  ...”  (covers 
from  Playboy,  True  Confession,  True  Story, 
and  True  magazines). 

o o o 

A 300  percent  increase  in  divorce  appli- 
cations has  been  noted  in  the  Toronto 
area  since  the  liberal  Canadian  divorce 
laws  went  into  effect  in  July. 

According  to  government  records,  643 
persons  filed  divorce  applications  during 
July.  In  the  same  month  last  year,  185 
persons  sought  to  dissolve  their  marriages. 

In  addition  to  the  petitions  filed  in  July 
and  the  added  number  expected  during 
August  under  the  wider  grounds,  about 
950  petitions  under  the  old  law  are  waiting 
fo'r  action  when  the  courts  reopen  in  Sep- 
tember after  the  summer  recess. 

The  old  law  restricted  divorce  only  to 
cases  of  proved  adultery.  Under  the  new 
law,  divorce  is  allowed  under  the  following 
grounds:  sodomy,  bestiality,  rape,  drug  or 
alcohol  addiction  for  three  years,  disap- 
pearance of  a marriage  partner  for  three 
years,  separation  for  three  years,  desertion 
for  five  years,  and  non-consummation  of 
the  marriage  for  a year. 

o © © 

Dr.  Carl  F.  H.  Henry,  retiring  editor  of 
Christianity  Today,  claimed  that  Pope 
Paul’s  recent  controversial  pronouncements 
have  widened  moral  uncertainty  in 
American  life. 

Edicts  by  the  pope  requiring  “grassroots 


adherence  to  debatable  theological  views,” 
Dr.  Henry  charged,  come  at  a time  “when 
many  Roman  Catholics  are  also  rejecting 
the  pope’s  infallibility  in  day-to-day  prac- 
tice by  their  acceptance  of  birth  control.” 
(The  Aug.  16  issue  of  Christianity  Today 
scores  the  pontiff s birth  control  encyclical 
for  not  being  “authentically  biblical,”  but 
admires  the  pope’s  “courage  and  conviction” 
in  standing  “for  what  is  thought  right  rath- 
er than  what  is  popular.”) 


To  solve  the  crisis  facing  the  nation’s 
cities,  revitalize  rural  America  first,  Orville 
L.  Freeman  declared  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Addressing  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference, 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said: 

“I  think  it  is  finally  getting  through  to 
the  nation  that  the  space-starved  city  and 
the  opportunity-starved  rural  community 
are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin — that  the 
rural  poor  of  yesterday  are  largely  the  ur- 
ban poor  of  today — and  that  unless  we 
revitalize  rural  America,  the  rural  poor  of 
today  will  be  the  urban  poor  of  tomorrow.” 
He  said  that  because  of  mass  rural-urban 
migration  the  country  is  now  seriously  out 
of  balance,  with  almost  half  the  nation’s 
poor  concentrated  in  a rural  America  which 
has  only  a quarter  of  the  country’s  total 
population. 

Secretary  Freeman  scorned  a “piecemeal” 
approach  to  a solution  of  the  urban-rural 
crisis  and  asked  instead  for  comprehensive 
planning  in  the  form  of  a national  policy 
which  he  said  is  needed  now.  He  explained: 
“America  cannot  afford  over  the  next 
few  decades  to  concentrate  another  50 
million  or  more  people  in  very  large 
metropolitan  centers.  Already  too  many 
Americans  feel  themselves  imprisoned  by 
the  city.” 


Three  missionaries  who  felt  an  obligation 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  men  have  dis- 
covered a tribe  of  South  American  Indians 
thought  to  be  extinct.  One  of  the  three  min- 
isters, the  Reverend  Dean  Ford  of  Bing- 
hamton, N.Y.,  told  of  the  search  for  and 
discovery  of  the  tribe  when  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  on  furlough  from  Surinam. 

The  last  known  contact  with  the  primitive 
tribe  was  in  1938,  said  Mr.  Ford,  until  two 
years  ago  when  an  expedition  of  European 
explorers  found  an  abandoned  hut  in  the 
Surinam  jungle,  at  least  90  miles  from  the 
nearest  known  Indian  village. 

“They  had  no  motivation  to  follow  up 
the  find,”  the  missionary  continued,  “but 
we  did  have.  It  is  our  obligation  to  preach 


the  gospel  to  every  nation,  to  tell  all  men 
that  God  wants  them  to  be  saved.” 

An  initial  six-week  search,  several  months 
ago,  turned  up  many  clues  to  the  tribe’s 
existence,  but  most  of  the  evidence  was  at 
least  a year  old.  The  initial  expedition  did 
not  find  the  tribe  itself. 

Still  the  missionaries  continued  to  hear 
of  evidence  that  the  tribe  was  alive,  and 
about  June  word  came  that  some  strange 
Indians  had  been  sighted. 

Mr.  Ford,  two  missionary  companions,  and 
10  Trio  and  Wayana  Indians  set  out  again. 
This  time  they  were  successful  and  spent 
the  night  with  the  eight  men,  eight  women, 
and  12  children  thought  to  be  of  the  Way- 
arekule  tribe. 

While  the  tribe  was  “primitive”  by  Amer- 
ican standards,  he  said,  it  was  not  primi- 
tive in  its  adaptation  to  life  in  jungle  so- 
ciety. One  of  the  most  striking  things  about 
the  Wayarekules,  Mr.  Ford  reported,  was 
that  their  skin  color  was  a sickly  white. 
“They  obviously  should  be  brown  like  the 
other  Indians,”  he  explained,  “but  they 
never  see  the  sun  because  they  never  get 
out  from  under  the  umbrella  of  the  jungle 
trees.” 

The  American  Baptist  related  Shaw  Uni- 
versity in  North  Carolina  received  the  larg- 
est single  grant  in  a $4.1  million  Ford 
Foundation  allocation  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  Negroes.  Located  in  Raleigh,  the 
predominantly  Negro  school  was  given 
$1,221,872  for  institutional  development. 

The  total  sum  of  $4.1  million  was  di- 
vided among  a variety  of  programs  in  both 
Negro  and  predominantly  white  institutions 
for  the  education  of  Negroes. 

© o © 

A sociologist  from  Notre  Dame  University 
called  the  U.S.  welfare  system  “a  complete 
and  dismal  failure.”  Making  the  charge  was 
Prof.  Hugh  P.  O’Brien  who  recently  com- 
pleted a three-year  study  of  the  effect  on 
the  poor  of  social  services  in  inner-city 
areas  of  Chicago,  New  York  City,  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

Prof.  O’Brien  had  directed  the  study  un- 
der a half-million  dollar  grant  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  He  made  his  re- 
marks to  a United  Community  Service 
seminar  at  the  South  Bend  YMCA.  Charg- 
ing that  “welfare  fosters  dependency,”  he 
criticized  the  “bureaucracy”  for  “turning 
social  workers  into  bookkeepers  instead  of 
helpers.”  As  an  example  he  cited  the  fact 
that  only  two  persons  out  of  thousands  in- 
terviewed in  his  study  said  they  would 
turn  to  a social  worker  for  help  in  getting 
off  relief. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Overpopulation,  Hunger,  Poverty 


About  a year  and  a half  ago.  Dr.  Marthe 
Ropp,  French  director  of  the  Taju  Christian 
Hospital  in  Java,  began  developing  a family 
planning  program.  In  July  1966  the  Menno- 
nite  women  in  this  area  of  Indonesia  held 
their  first  meeting.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  conference  invited  Dr.  Ropp  to  speak 
to  them. 

Since  then  the  family  planning  program 
has  grown,  utilizing  the  intrauterine  device 
(IUD)  known  as  the  Lippes  Loop.  This 
device,  inserted  by  the  doctor  into  the 
uterus,  prevents  pregnancy.  If  a woman 
later  decides  she  would  like  to  have  another 
child,  the  device  is  easily  removed  by  a 
doctor. 

Some  months  ago.  Dr.  Ropp  gave  a 
party  for  the  Taju  hospital  employees  to 
celebrate  the  fact  that  1,000  women  had 
received  IUD’s  at  the  hospital.  The  staff’s 
sense  of  accomplishment  was  heightened 
because  the  patient  who  received  the 
1,000th  IUD  was  Bu  Mudi,  one  of  the  hos- 
pital’s own  nurses. 

Unlike  the  average  IUD  recipient  who 
usually  has  seven  children,  Bu  Mudi  has 
one.  She  represents  an  unusually  sophis- 
ticated attitude  toward  family  planning  in 
Indonesia.  Bu  Mudi  will  undoubtedly  want 
more  children,  but  long  before  reaching  the 
point  of  desperation  she  and  her  husband 
decided  they  would  choose  how  many  chil- 
dren they  can  care  for  and  when  they  will 
have  them. 

There  has  not  been  either  time  or  money 
for  an  aggressive  publicity  and  educational 
program,  but  the  doctors  and  nurses  at  the 
hospital  have  all  assumed  responsibility  for 
discussing  family  planning  with  their  pa- 
tients, explaining  how  it  works,  answering 
questions,  misconceptions,  and  doubts. 

Recently,  Bu  Suti  brought  her  one-year- 
old  child  to  the  clinic.  The  child’s  legs  were 
badly  swollen  and  it  was  obviously  suffer- 
ing from  kwashiorkor,  a condition  caused 
by  lack  of  proper  food  and  vitamins.  MCC 
nurse  Anne  Warkentine  talked  with  Bu 
Suti  and  asked  how  many  older  brothers 
and  sisters  the  child  had.  “Five,”  said  Bu 
Suti,  “and  there  just  isn’t  enough  food 
to  feed  them  all.” 

Realizing  that  this  woman  might  be  in- 
terested in  family  planning  information, 
Anne  pursued  the  subject.  "What  will 
happen  if  you  have  another  child?” 

“Oh,”  replied  Bu  Suti  quickly,  “don’t 
mention  it.  I’m  so  afraid  I’m  going  to  get 
pregnant  and  I don’t  want  another  baby. 


We  would  all  starve!” 

“Would  you  like  us  to  help  you?” 

At  this  point  Anne  referred  Bu  Suti  to 
one  of  the  Indonesian  nurses  who  ex- 
plained the  IUD  to  her  and  answered  her 
questions.  When  she  realized  how  simple  it 
worked,  she  was  eager  to  have  one  herself. 
Later  that  morning  she  was  examined  by 
one  of  the  doctors  and  an  IUD  was  inserted. 

Bu  Suti  is  typical  of  about  half  the  women 
who  receive  IUD’s  here.  She  came  to  the 
clinic  for  her  child,  but  in  her  conversation 
with  the  nurse,  it  became  clear  that  she 
might  be  open  to  information  about  family 
planning.  Due  to  lack  of  information  she 
had  always  accepted  the  birth  of  more 
children  as  inevitable.  Others  who  come 
have  heard  from  friends  and  neighbors 
about  a device  the  doctor  can  give  that  will 
keep  them  from  having  more  babies.  They 
come  specifically  to  get  one,  though  most 
have  very  little  idea  how  it  works. 

Occasionally  Dr.  Ropp  receives  invitations 
from  neighboring  church  or  community 
leaders  to  visit  their  villages.  When  she  has 
time  and  the  number  of  women  who  want 
IUD’s  is  sufficient  to  warrant  making  a trip, 
she  loads  one  of  the  hospital  LandRovers 
with  medical  supplies.  Accompanied  by  a 
nurse,  a midwife,  and  several  assistants,  she 
makes  a trip  to  the  village. 

Several  months  ago,  my  husband  and  I 
accompanied  her  on  a trip  to  the  village  of 
Djerukredjo.  A year  ago  the  local  Menno- 
nite  pastor  invited  her  to  come  for  the  first 
time  and  100  women  received  IUD’s.  The 
purpose  of  the  second  trip  was  to  examine 
these  women  to  make  sure  they  were  suf- 
fering no  adverse  effects  and  to  give  IUD’s 
to  other  women  who  wanted  them. 

The  pastor’s  wife,  who  had  been  preg- 
nant with  her  eighth  child  a year  ago,  was 


The  Taju  Christian  Hospital  provides  a 
natural  setting  for  family  planning  discussions. 


one  of  those  awaiting  the  return  of  Dr. 
Ropp.  A clinic  was  set  up  in  the  home  of 
a well-to-do  man  in  the  village  and  a 
short  worship  service  was  conducted  before 
the  clinic  opened.  Many  women  had  walked 
several  miles  carrying  babies  on  their  hips. 

During  the  two  days  we  stayed  there,  50 
new  IUD’s  were  inserted.  In  order  to  use 
the  situation  to  best  advantage,  countless 
children  received  cholera  and  typhoid 
inoculations. 

We  have  been  told  that  family  planning 
is  not  in  keeping  with  the  fatalistic  Indo- 
nesian attitude  toward  life — “God  gave  the 
baby;  He  will  feed  it” — and  there  is  un- 
doubtedly some  truth  in  this.  But  when 
many  people  discover  they  can  do  some- 
thing about  family  planning,  we  think  there 
is  still  much  more  work  to  do  in  making 
information  available. 

The  cycle  of  overpopulation,  hunger,  and 
poverty  is  difficult  to  break,  and  it  must 
be  done  on  many  fronts.  For  doctors  and 
nurses,  family  planning  is  one  of  the  most 
significant. — Mrs.  Stanley  Reedy,  MCC, 
Indonesia. 


Reconciliation  Work  Camp 
Held  in  Taiwan 


Adam  Leo  (center)  from  Taiwan  proves  that 
being  both  a pastor  and  a comic  is  com- 
patible as  he  entertains  several  young  people 
at  the  Reconciliation  Work  Camp. 

“Can  the  Lord  depend  on  Mennonite 
youth  to  preach  the  gospel  of  God — the  good 
news  of  peace  among  men?”  This  question 
from  the  lips  of  Abdi  Djajadihardja,  an 
Indonesian  camper,  rang  through  our  minds 
to  haunt  and  challenge  during  the  three  and 
one  half  weeks  of  the  fourth  annual  recon- 
ciliation work  camp.  This  year’s  camp  took 
place  in  Taiwan  from  July  14  to  Aug.  8. 

Previous  reconciliation  work  camps  were 
held  in  Korea  and  Japan  embracing  mostly 
Korean  and  Japanese  participants.  This 
fourth  one  expanded  its  scope  to  include 
Mennonite  youth  from  Southeast  Asia.  Be- 
cause of  government  restrictions,  only 
participants  from  Japan,  Korea,  Indonesia, 
and  Taiwan  could  attend.  One  person  from 
India,  five  from  Korea,  and  two  from  the 
Philippines  were  refused  through  govern- 
ment restrictions  and  red  tape. 

Thirty  Mennonite  youth,  one  non-church, 
one  Missionary  Alliance,  and  two  Presby- 
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terian  campers  made  noted  contributions  to 
camp  life. 

Because  of  a late  change  in  work  project 
and  schedule,  the  overseas  campers  spent 
the  first  week  getting  acquainted  with  the 
Mennonite  churches  on  the  island,  working 
two  days  to  clean  up  and  beautify  the 
grounds  for  both  the  almost  completed 
Meilung  Mennonite  Church  and  the  Hwalien 
missionary  children’s  school.  A weekend  in 
the  four  Taichung  area  churches  was 
another  bonus  of  fellowship  and  inspiration. 

Work  camp  proper  started  in  Taipei  on 
Monday,  July  22,  with  20  regular  Taiwanese 
campers  joining  us.  The  work  project  was  to 
develop  several  hundred  yards  of  road  on 
the  side  of  a mountain  where  the  Free 


Abdi  Djajadihardja,  Indonesia,  and  Veshikatsu 
Musashiro,  Japan,  aptly  demonstrated  the 
reconciliation  theme. 


China  Relief  Commission  settles  refugee 
farmers  on  the  upper  slopes.  Since  there 
had  been  no  access  to  these  slopes,  we 
felt  we  made  a real  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  these  hardy  refugee  pioneers. 

One  was  amazed  to  see  how  energet- 
ically these  “soft’’  college  students  pitched 
into  the  hard  physical  work  with  pick  and 
shovel.  This  year  marked  a record  in  the 
amount  of  work  accomplished.  Perspiration- 
dripping shirts  and  blouses  bore  mute  testi- 
mony to  expended  energy.  Not  only  did  we 
complete  the  projected  half  kilometer  of 
mountain  road,  but  we  also  spent  two  rainy 
days  helping  prepare  relief  materials  for 
the  mountain  tribesmen  and  another  two 
days  spreading  gravel  and  repairing  a road 
being  opened  into  another  mountain  village. 

Socially,  spiritually,  and  intellectually, 
this  camp  was  unprecedented.  The  challenge 
of  becoming  peacemakers  in  a violent  world 
struck  fire  in  a way  it  did  not  other  years. 


This  may  have  been  due  to  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  country  which  hosted  us  so 
well. 

“Now  we  must  work  hard  as  peacemakers 
in  each  of  our  own  countries,”  was  the  way 
one  camper  summarized  her  feelings  at  the 
close  of  the  camp.  And  that’s  precisely  what 
camp  was  all  about. — Carl  Beck,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Second  August  Orientation 

Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  second 
August  orientation  was  devoted  to  New- 
foundland and  domestic  personnel.  Of  the 
37  orientees,  24  went  to  Newfoundland 
mainly  as  schoolteachers,  and  eight  went 
to  various  Voluntary  Service  units  in  the 
United  States.  There  were  twelve  Menno- 
nite Conference  volunteers. 

Mary  Bast,  Duchess,  Alta.,  will  spend  the 
next  year  in  St.  Anthony,  Newfoundland, 
in  hospital  work.  She  attended  the  Calgary 
School  for  Nurse  Aides  and  the  Ontario 
Mennonite  Bible  Institute.  She  is  a member 
of  the  Duchess  Mennonite  Church. 

James  and  Diane  Bleam,  Quakertown, 
Pa.,  have  accepted  a two-year  teaching 
assignment  in  La  Poile,  Newfoundland.  Both 
attended  Bluffton  College,  James  graduating 
with  a BS  in  education.  James  is  a member 
of  the  East  Swamp  Mennonite  Church, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  and  Diane  is  a member  of 
the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Bluffton,  Ohio. 

R.  William  and  Marilyn  Horrisberger, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  will  spend  the  next  two  years 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  William  teaching  sec- 
ondary English  and  Marilyn  as  a social 
worker.  Both  are  graduates  of  Goshen  Col- 
lege, with  majors  in  English  and  social 
work,  respectively.  William  is  a member  of 
the  Walnut  Creek  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church, 
and  Marilyn  is  a member  of  the  Waldo 
Mennonite  Church,  Flanagan,  111. 

Bruce  and  Anna  Hummel,  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  have  volunteered  for  a two-year  as- 
signment in  St.  Anthony,  Newfoundland, 
where  Bruce  will  teach  high  school  science 
and  Anna  will  work  as  a nurse  in  a local 
hospital.  They  are  graduates  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Bruce  majoring  in  nat- 
ural. science  and  Anna  in  nursing.  They  are 
members  of  the  Berlin  (Ohio)  Mennonite 
Church. 

Karen  Jutzi,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  will  spend 
the  next  year  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  a 
teacher’s  aide  or  day-care  worker.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Kitchener. 

Delvin  King,  Albany,  Ore.,  will  spend  the 
next  two  years  teaching  biology  in  Central 
High  School,  Twillingate,  Newfoundland.  He 
is  a graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
where  he  majored  in  biology.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Fairview  Mennonite  Church,  Al- 
bany, Ore. 

Susie  Miller,  RN,  Hartville,  Ohio,  is  work- 
ing with  a mobile  medical  team  in  Nigeria 
for  the  next  year.  She  attended  Eastern 


Mennonite  College,  Christopher  Newport 
College,  and  Riverside  Hospital,  Newport 
News,  Va.  She  is  a member  of  the  Marlboro 
(Ohio)  Mennonite  Church. 

0 Barbara  Souder,  Spring  City,  Pa.,  will 
spend  the  next  year  working  with  a mobile 
medical  unit  in  Nigeria.  She  attended  Hess- 
ton  (Kan.)  College,  and  Goshen  College, 
receiving  a BS  in  nursing.  She  is  a member 
of  the  Vincent  Mennonite  Church,  Spring 
City. 

James  Wert,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  volun- 
teered for  a two-year  assignment  in  Toron- 
to, Ont.,  as  a social  worker.  He  is  a gradu- 
ate of  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  receiving 
a BA  in  history.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Gingrich  Mennonite  Church,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Tractors  in  Bihar 

For  nearly  40  miles  the  Ranchi  Plateau 
proceeds  westward  from  the  city  of  Ranchi 
in  large,  ambitious  terraces.  Then  suddenly 
it  plunges  down  through  the  sparsely 
cropped  hills  to  the  Indian  jungle  in  the 
valley  below.  Here,  small  lethargic  earthen 
villages  slouch  beside  small  clearings  where 
rice  and  wheat  struggle  for  existence.  From 
the  crisp  dawn  to  the  drooping  dusk,  oxen 
plod  before  wooden  plows.  Day  in,  day  out, 
year  in,  vear  out,  yesterday,  today,  and.  . . . 
The  pleasant  following  the  scraping  plow 
hopes  desperately  that  the  gods  will  be  kind 
and  send  rain — or  that  the  Mennonite  Re- 
lief Committee  will  sponsor  the  digging 
of  wells  for  them. 

This  is  Palamau  district,  a district  per- 
petually lingering  on  the  outer  fringes  of 
famine  and  occasionally  stricken  with  starva- 
tion. Yet  somehow  the  district  survives  to 
face  the  onslaught  of  another  year,  another 
dry  season,  another  crop  failure.  Here  the 
Mennonite  Relief  Committee,  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Christian  Council  of 
India,  has  launched  a much-needed  agri- 
cultural development  program.  The  Menno- 
nite Relief  Committee  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, the  Bihar  Mennonite  Church,  and 
the  Bihar  Mennonite  Mission. 

Despite  the  snobbish  claims  of  many  city 


Breaking  up  virgin  land.  Much  of  the  land 
which  is  reclaimed  by  the  Mennonite  Relief 
Committee  in  Bihar  is  used  for  planting  corn. 
Workers  note  that  each  year  more  farmers 
are  growing  more  com. 
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dwellers,  economic  stability  has  its  roots  in 
the  countryside — at  least  in  developing 
countries,  says  Barbara  Ward  in  her  per- 
ceptive analysis.  The  Rich  Nations  and  the 
Poor  Nations. 

“Farming,  I think,  has  been  the  Cinder- 
ella of  developing  economies,’’  Ward  says. 
“So  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
the  new  techniques  of  industry  that  it  is 
sometimes  forgotten  that  if  farming  cannot 
be  transformed,  there  can  be  no  genuine 
revolution  of  economic  growth.” 

Such  a transformation  cannot,  of  course, 
take  place  overnight.  Our  present  program 
consists  of  the  operation  of  three  tractors. 
A fourth,  newly  arrived,  is  on  blocks  await- 
ing new  tires.  The  implement  most  in  use  is 
the  disc  plow,  which  cuts  neatly  through  the 
dry  earth  to  a depth  of  six  inches  to  one 
foot.  In  fields  plowed  only  by  oxen,  the  disc 
plow  brings  to  the  surface  new  earth.  It  is 
also  capable  of  turning  over  virgin  soil, 
something  oxen  with  wooden  plows  cannot 
do. 

Land-leveling  is  quite  popular  among 
the  more  progressive  farmers,  since  it  opens 
up  for  crop-raising  hilly  land  which  other- 
wise would  be  useless  wasteland  eroding 
under  the  heat  and  wind  and  rain  of  the 
passing  seasons.  Leveling  land  and  plowing 
virgin  soil  are  particularly  significant,  since 
the  much-needed  land  is  opened  up  and 
larger  crops  can  be  raised.  This  means  more 
wealth  for  the  farmer  and  more  food  for  the 
people. 

Except  for  a few  wealthy  landowners, 
no  one  in  Palamau  district  could  possibly 
afford  a tractor  and  implements.  Our  equip- 
men  is  thus  rented  out  for  ten  rupees  per 
hour  ($1.40).  In  such  a poor  area,  this  ap- 
pears rather  stiff.  But  the  charge  is  justified 
because  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  pro- 
gram and  operate  efficiently.  It  is  not  a 
charity  program  and  the  farmers  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  in  order  to  reap 
economic  benefits  later,  they  will  have  to 
invest  some  money  now.  They  are  learning 
to  face  the  economics  of  agriculture  realis- 
tically. 

It  is  hoped  that  developments  in  other 
facets  of  agriculture,  such  as  irrigation,  will 
combine  with  our  tractor  operations  to 
generate  greater  wealth  in  the  countryside. 
With  the  help  of  the  progressive  farmers 
in  the  community,  especially  those  along 
the  edge  of  the  Ranchi  Plateau,  these  hopes 
are  not  beyond  realization. 

Slowly  the  program  rises  to  its  feet.  We 
have  worked  long  and  hard  at  training  four 
Indian  tractor-drivers,  who  now  do  most  of 
the  actual  field  work.  And  while  the  pro- 
gram is  beginning  to  pay  off,  there  are  still 
many  questions  unanswered: 

How  closely  should  such  a program  be 
allied  to  the  work  of  the  churches  in  this 
area?  Is  this  really  the  Mennonite  Relief 
Committee’s  work,  or  are  we  doing  some- 
thing that  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Indian 
government?  What  is  our  responsibility  here 
as  Christians  from  an  affluent  western 


society? 

Personnel  is  lacking.  Where  are  all  the 
good  Mennonite  farmers?  Surely  not  all 
the  Mennonites  have  moved  to  the  city. 
Many  of  the  younger  fellows  have  a good 
background  in  agriculture  and  basic  engi- 
neering. How  can  they  possibly  stay  away 


from  such  a tremendous  opportunity  to 
utilize  their  talents,  to  live  their  Christian- 
ity, to  become  involved  in  the  excitement 
of  helping  other  people? 

A pious  aloofness  is  absurdly  out  of 
place.  An  uninvolved  church  is  a dead 
church.  — David  Toews,  India. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Paul  G.  Landis  appears  Sept.  22  and 
29  as  guest  speaker  on  the  Mennonite 
Hour.  His  messages  are  entitled  “Get  Up 
and  Walk”  and  “Building  on  What?”  on 
these  two  successive  Sundays. 

Bro.  Landis,  secretary  of  Lancaster  Con- 
ference and  bishop  of  the  Mellinger  district, 
brings  the  perspective  of  deep  concern  for 
people,  their  personal  salvation  and  dis- 
covery of  wholeness  of  being  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Thirty-third  annual  Bible  meeting  to 
be  held  at  the  Williamson  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church,  Oct.  5,  6.  Speakers  are  Paul  E. 
Bender,  Belleville,  Pa.,  and  G.  Irvin  Leh- 
man, Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Paul  M.  Lederach  brought  devotional 
messages  on  the  theme  “Christian  Com- 
munity at  the  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
Faculty  Conference,  Sept.  4-6.  Bro.  Led- 
erach is  president  of  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education  and  director  of  Curriculum 
Development  for  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

You  are  invited  to  make  the  Bay  Shore 
Mennonite  Church  on  the  corner  of  Myrtle 
Street  and  Chapel  Drive,  Sarasota,  or  the 
Southmost  Mennonite  Church  in  Florida 
City,  Fla.,  your  place  of  worship  and 
Christian  fellowship  during  your  stay  in 
our  pleasant  semitropical  winter  season. 

Herbert  H.  Friesen  and  family,  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  left  the  week  of  Sept.  1 for  a five- 
year  cooperative  mission  to  Afghanistan. 
Bro.  Friesen  will  work  with  a new  eye 
hospital  supported  in  part  by  the  Menno- 
nite Brethren  Church. 

Speakers  for  the  Cedar  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  are  John  F. 
Garber,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Sept.  22;  Lester 
Hershey,  Puerto  Rico,  Sunday  morning. 
Sept.  29;  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  6 the?  pro- 
gram will  be  given  by  the  Pleasant  View 
congregation  at  Schellsburg,  Pa.,  with  their 
pastor  Charles  Shetler  bringing  the  message; 
Elam  Glick  will  speak  at  a Christian  Life 
Conference  on  Saturday  evening  and  Sun- 
day morning,  Oct.  19,  20. 

Clare  Schumm,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  began 
employment  Sept.  3 with  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  as  placement  counselor 


in  the  personnel  office.  He  is  a 1968 
graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

The  Eureka  Gardens  Mennonite  Church 
of  Wichita,  Kan.,  formerly  located  at  3406 
Taft  Street,  now  holds  worship  services 
and  Sunday  school  at  1001  N.  West  Street. 
Facilities  have  been  leased  from  the  St. 
Paul  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Worship 
service  begins  at  9:30.  Everyone  is  en- 
couraged to  attend  when  in  Wichita. 

For  further  information,  contact  Phillip 
Headings,  chairman  of  the  church  council, 
4026  Edminster.  Phone:  WH  3-4094. 

The  new  pastor,  Keith  Schrag,  and 
family  will  arrive  Oct.  1.  His  address  will 
be  440  S.  Knight,  Wichita,  Kan.  67213. 

Gerald  R.  Kaczor  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry,  July  21,  to  serve  in  missionary 
service  in  Brazil.  The  service  was  in 
charge  of  Walter  Stuckey,  assisted  by  Roy 
Sauder  and  Charles  Gautsche. 

Change  of  address:  Guy  F.  Hershberger 
from  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Apt.  25,  3420  West 
Rose  Lane,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85017. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  Salem, 
Ore.;  two  by  confession  of  faith  at  First 
Mennonite,  Hyattsville,  Md.;  five  at  Easton, 
Pa. ; one  at  Perkasie,  Pa. 

Special  meetings:  Richard  E.  Martin, 
Elida,  Ohio,  at  Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Sept.  22-27.  David  L.  Miller,  Aurora, 
Ohio,  at  Lindale,  Linville,  Va.,  Sept.  22-29. 
Harold  Fly,  Schwenksville,  Pa.,  at  Cedar 
Street,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  6-13. 
Clair  Hollinger,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  Oxford 
Circle,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  6-13.  William 
R.  Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Mountain 
View,  Kalispell,  Mont.,  Oct.  6-13.  Nelson 
Kanagy,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  at  Hopewell,  Kouts, 
Ind.,  Oct.  20-27.  Paul  Zehr,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  at  Tuttle  Avenue,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Oct. 
20-27,  and  at  Sarasota  Christian  School, 
Oct.  21-25.  Andrew  Jantzi,  Williamsville, 
N.Y.,  at  Bossier’s,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
Oct.  16-27. 

Elementary  Music  Theory  and  Basic 
Principles  of  Song  Leadership  will  be  two 
subjects  offered  in  the  evening  classes 
sponsored  by  the  Christian  Education  Board 
to  be  held  at  the  Lancaster  Mennonite 
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School.  The  classes  will  begin  Monday 
evening.  Sept.  30,  and  continue  each  Mon- 
day evening  for  twelve  weeks.  The  sessions 
will  begin  at  7:00  and  will  be  divided  into 
two  forty-five-minute  periods.  Martin  E. 
Ressler  will  serve  as  instructor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry  Eisenbeis  from 
Marion,  S.D.,  have  been  appointed  to  the 
Alvorada  Project  in  Araguacema,  Brazil. 
Larry  and  Anette  and  their  four  children 
have  received  their  visas  and  were 
scheduled  to  fly  from  Chicago  on  Sept.  23. 

Jehoash  Harishchandra,  principal  of 
Dhamtari,  India,  Christian  High  School, 
says:  “This  year  our  school  results  have 
been  good.  We  are  gaining  reputation  in 
the  town  and  many  parents  prefer  to  send 
their  children  to  our  school.  We  feel  that 
the  most  important  period  is  the  morning 
chapel  time.  Attendance  is  100  percent. 
Students  like  to  hear  chapel  talks,  and  it 
has  far-reaching  effect  in  their  lives.” 

Albert  Buckwalter  writes  from  Chaco, 
Argentina:  “Doubtless  you  know  that  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  in  Toba  is  now  a reality. 
Late  in  April  the  first  copies  arrived, 
brought  here  personally  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Argentine  Bible  Society.  Almost 
300  copies  have  already  been  sold. 

“Not  everybody  thinks  it  worth  spending 
much  time  learning  to  read  it  well.  But 
some  like  Francisco  Soria,  who  is  in  his 
early  twenties  with  no  formal  schooling, 
are  already  reading  it  with  a high  degree 
of  fluency.  Thank  God  for  this.  The  trans- 
lation of  Acts  is  about  90  percent  com- 
pleted.'’' 

John  Beachy  reports  from  Bihar,  India: 
“We  have  planned  a church  workers’ 
school  from  Sept.  16  to  Oct.  12.  During 
this  time  we  will  have  Bible  studies  and 
general  discussion  on  four  topics.  The  four 
topics  include  a three-pronged  training  pro- 
gram, ordination,  Indianization,  and 
agriculture  in  view  of  food  needs.  We  want 
to  discuss  each  of  these  topics  for  one  week 
and  then  formulate  our  findings.  We  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  work  out  something 
which  will  reflect  the  mission  as  well  as 
church  concerns. 

“We  will  greatly  appreciate  the  prayers 
of  the  church  at  this  time,  because  we 
need  God’s  guidance  in  knowing  how  to 
hand  over  full  responsibility  to  the  Indian 
church.” 

Larry  Borntrager,  Bawku,  Ghana,  re- 
ports: “It  has  been  a short  and  enjoyable 
12  months  of  work  in  Garu.  ...  I think 
our  station’s  program  is  very  realistic  and 
practical  to  the  extent  that  if  all  of  us 
leave  at  any  time,  the  things  we  have 
taught  will  be  kept  in  practice.  We  take 
what  the  farmer  has  and  try  to  improve, 
instead  of  introducing  methods  completely 
foreign. 

“The  Netherlands  government  sent  a 
generator  for  the  station  which  I’m  setting 
up.  Wiring  some  of  the  buildings  will  be 
one  of  my  main  jobs  in  the  near  future. 


We  will  also  get  a welder  to  do  repair 
work  for  the  farmers.  I’m  quite  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  proper  tools.  I am  also 
working  with  a doctor,  trying  to  work  out 
some  improvements  for  a better  compound.” 

The  Caldwell,  Idaho,  Migrant  Minis- 
try sponsored  a Spanish  fiesta  Aug.  20  at 
the  Caldwell  Farm  Labor  Camp  honoring 
the  Jay  Landis  family  from  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  The  Landis’  were  assigned  in  August 
to  the  migrant  camp  for  one  year  by  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’  Voluntary 
Service  office.  Several  hundred  persons 
from  Caldwell  and  Nampa  were  in  attend- 
ance. 

After  Sept.  16  the  address  of  Elam  K. 
Stauffers,  on  furlough  from  Honduras,  will 
be  1407  Lakewood  Drive,  Columbia,  Mo. 
65201. 

Barbara  Beiler,  missionary  nurse  in 
British  Honduras,  went  to  Costa  Rica  in 
late  August  for  a three-month  language 
course. 

Harvey  and  Grace  Mast  and  family,  who 
left  British  Honduras  for  furlough  Aug. 
15,  arrived  at  their  home  in  Greenwood, 
Del.,  on  Aug.  20. 

Larry  and  Helen  Lehman  completed  one 
year  of  language  study  in  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  and  moved  with  their  family  to 
Guatemala  on  Aug.  16.  Address:  San  Pedro 
Carcha,  Alta  Verapaz,  Guatemala. 

Elva  Landis,  missionary  nurse  in  Tan- 
zania, arrived  at  her  home  in  Pennsylvania 
on  Aug.  26.  Address:  1957  Sterling  Place, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Ernest  and  Lois  Hess,  who  completed 
one  term  of  service  in  Musoma,  Tanzania, 
arrived  in  the  States  on  Aug.  26.  Their 
address  is  Lancaster  Mennonite  School, 
2176  Lincoln  Highway  East,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  where  Hess  is  teaching  general  science 
and  biology. 

Harold  and  Annetta  Miller  left  Tanzania 
for  furlough  July  31  and  arrived  in  New 
York  on  Aug.  19.  Address:  2621  Tilbury 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15217. 

Laura  Kurtz,  314  East  19th  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003,  is  home  from  Tanzania 
for  a two-year  furlough  to  study  at  New 
York  University  for  a doctor’s  degree  in 
education. 

Luke  and  Mary  Martin  and  family  left 
the  States  on  Aug.  16  to  return  to  Vietnam 
after  a one-year  furlough.  They  spent 
several  weeks  with  the  Ira  Kurtzes  in  Hong 
Kong  en  route  to  Saigon. 

Harold  Shearer,  who  served  14  years  as 
pastor  in  Immokalee,  Fla.,  has  been  given 
a one-year  leave  for  Bible  study  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College. 

John  Freed,  pastor  of  the  Fox  Street 
Church,  New  York  City,  began  further  train- 
ing in  September  at  EMC.  Carl  Metzler  was 
appointed  acting  mission  superintendent  at 
Fox  Street. 

Lydia  Glick  and  Anna  Margaret  Groff 

left  the  States  on  Sept.  2 for  East  Africa. 
Miss  Groff  will  serve  a three-year  mission 


associates  term  as  a nurse  at  Deder, 
Ethiopia.  Miss  Glick  returned  to  Mogadiscio, 
Somalia,  where  she  will  teach  English. 
Priskilla  Magati,  who  returned  to  her  home 
in  Tanzania,  accompanied  the  group.  Mrs. 
Magati’s  husband,  Shemaya,  who  was  a 
student  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  for 
the  past  three  years,  plans  to  remain  in 
the  States  for  an  additional  year  of  grad- 
uate work  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Richmond,  Va. 


Hunger  Hurts,  edited  by  Willard  E. 
Roth,  is  the  crash  program  study  course 
for  the  Mennonite  Church  for  fall  1968. 
Based  on  the  May  Consultation  on  World 
Hunger  held  in  Chicago,  the  book  in- 
cludes condensations  of  the  major  speech- 
es plus  some  especially  written  for  the 
course.  A leader’s  guide  written  by  Paul 
M.  Lederach  accompanies  the  pupils’ 
study  book.  It  includes  plans  for  five 
sessions  that  move  the  students  from 
feeling  to  action,  in  the  context  of  the 
biblical  perspective.  Both  items  available 
Oct.  7;  price:  75c  and  50<t  respectively. 
Order  from  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683,  or  your 
bookstore. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I wish  to  call  again  to  Herald  readers’  atten- 
tion a timely  statement  in  “Does  Conscience 
Need  to  Be  Enlightened?”  (Aug.  27  issue),  which 
reads  as  follows:  “The  cause  for  the  evident 
breakdown  in  the  morals  of  our  nation,  and  the 
widespread  breakdown  in  principles  of  Christian 
ethics  in  the  church,  is  a lack  of  an  earnest, 
openhearted  search  for  the  will  of  God.  But  this 
search  must  be  made  in  the  Word  of  God;  not  in 
the  comparison  of  thought,  nor  in  the  philosophy 
of  scholars,  nor  in  the  wisdom  of  man.  I 
appreciate  this  idea  on  the  subject  of  conscience 
by  Bro.  Rittenhouse. — David  Nolt,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

I have  never  before  written  to  the  editor  of 
the  Gospel  Herald.  1 realize  that  serving  as 
editor  of  a church  paper  which  has  readers  who 
hold  widely  divergent  views  is  indeed  a difficult 
task.  1 also  believe  that  more  is  accomplished  by 
prayer  than  by  criticism. 

However,  I feel  constrained  to  protest  the  use 
of  the  term  “kids”  when  referring  to  children  In 
two  consecutive  issues  of  the  Gospel  Herald  (July 
30,  Aug.  6)  individual  writers  in  the  “Church 
News”  section  used  the  word  “kids”  for  children. 

In  order  to  bring  lost  souls  to  Christ,  do  we 
need  to  identify  with  the  world  to  the  extent  that 
we  have  nothing  to  offer  them?  We  profess  to  be 
followers  of  the  One  who  will  separate  the  sheep 
from  the  goats  in  the  day  of  judgment.  If  that 
One  were  walking  our  city  streets  (in  person)  to- 
day, would  He  call  children  “kids”? — Anna  Mary 
Weaver,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

Praise  the  Lord  for  your  editorial,  “Religious 
Recession,”  in  the  Sept.  3 Gospel  Herald.  I feel 
sure  that  many  hearts  will  rejoice  upon  reading 
this  article.  When  more  of  our  church  leaders 
get  the  courage  to  write  and  preach  like  this,  I 
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believe  we  will  see  the  church  get  off  the  detour 
she  has  been  on  and  start  heading  in  the  right 
direction  again. — J.  W.  Townsend,  Masontown, 
Pa. 

• • • 

Many  years  ago  a Bible  teacher  said  if  you  are 
doubtful  as  to  a speaker’s  standing  fundamentally, 
notice  if  he  mentions  "the  blood.”  That  is 
usually  the  first  thing  he  will  disregard,  saying 
he  doesn’t  want  a bloody  religion.  . . . Regard- 
less of  what  people  say,  Christ's  shed  blood 
is  the  center  of  our  Christianity.  The  sacrifices 
of  the  Old  Testament  where  blood  had  to  be 
shed  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  are  looking 
forward  to  Jesus'  death  on  the  cross  when  they 
pierced  His  side  and  blood  and  water  came 
forth.  Not  only  was  His  death  important  but  also 
the  shedding  of  His  blood.  So  for  this  reason  I 
was  so  glad  to  see  in  Ernest  Martin's  "There- 
fore . Let  Us"  of  Aug.  20  the  lines  of  an 
old  hymn  mentioning  “Jesus’  blood  and  right- 
eousness.” 

Whenever  Jesus’  death  on  the  cross  is  men- 
tioned, we  older  folks  automatically  also  think 
of  His  blood  being  shed  for  forgiveness  of  our 
sins,  but  the  young  folks  will  not  include  this 
in  their  thinking  if  they  never  hear  it. 

If  there  are  times  when  Jesus  seems  far  away 
and  when  your  prayers  do  not  go  any  higher 
than  your  head,  begin  your  prayer  by  thanking 
God  for  His  precious  Son  who  shed  His  blood 
on  Calvary’s  cross  that  we  can  be  saved.  He 
was  buried  and  rose  again  from  the  grave.  The 
devil  cannot  stay  around  when  Jesus  blood  is 
mentioned. — Mrs.  Marion  Herr  Shenk,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:8) 

Anders,  Andy  and  Hazel  (Ely),  Selma,  Ala., 
second  son,  Jeffrey  Alan,  Sept.  4,  1968. 

Cobb,  Dan  and  Janice  (Short),  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Theodore  William,  Aug.  26,  1968. 

Graber,  Alvin  R.  and  Dolores  (Kauffman), 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Susan  Rae,  June  5,  1968. 

Hockman,  Clyde  and  Carolyn  (Lind),  Oregon 
City,  Ore.,  first  child,  Cynthia  Michelle,  Julv  5, 
1968. 

Jones,  Gary  and  Eunice  (Hess),  Irma,  Alta., 
first  child,  Amy  Caroline,  July  7,  1968. 

Kauffman,  Adrian  and  Pearl  (Boutwell),  Aurora, 
Ore.,  second  child,  first  son,  Adrian  Stanley,  Jr., 
July  5,  1968. 

Kauffman,  Loren  and  Clara  (Scheffel),  Mc- 
Veytown,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Edward 
Charles,  July  31,  1968. 

King,  Aaron  and  Betty  (Detweiler),  Mexico 
City,  Mexico,  ninth  child,  fifth  daughter,  Starla 
Jane,  Aug.  31,  1968. 

Lapp,  Daniel  W.  and  Shirley  Ann  (Yoder), 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  first  child,  Derwood  Dean,  June  1, 
1968;  received  for  adoption,  June  13,  1968. 

Lecates,  Kenneth  J.  and  Jean  (Shoemaker), 
Allentown,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kenneth 
James  II,  July  20,  1968. 

Mast,  John  and  Ruth  (Kauffman),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  third  son,  Jerald  Lynn,  Aug.  29,  1968. 

Mast,  Truman  and  Adamarie  (Click),  Mt. 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  fourth  living  child,  second  son, 
John  Jacob,  Aug.  24,  1968. 

Miller,  Franklin  and  Judy  (Kennell),  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Janelle  Renee,  Sept.  5,  1968. 

Nofziger,  D.  Richard  and  Rosetta  (Schrock), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Rachelle  Sue,  Aug.  26,  1968. 

Oswald,  Larrv  D.  and  Shirley  (Wyse),  Manson, 
Iowa,  second  daughter,  Elaine  Renee.  Julv  30 
1968. 


Peachey,  Raymond  S.  and  Joanne  (Kauffman), 
Belleville,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Dennis 
Duane,  Mar.  20,  1968. 

Slaubaugh,  Elvin  Eugene  and  Iona  Mae  (Ging- 
erich),  Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Eldon, 
Aug.  25,  1968. 

Snook,  Ross  and  Nadine  ( — ),  Beavertown, 
Pa.,  sixth  child,  fifth  daughter,  Michele  Ann, 
Aug.  16, 1968. 

Walters,  Fred  L.  and  Verda  (Hartzler),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Gary  Lvnn, 
Aug.  17,  1968. 

Wenger,  James  and  Anna  Mary  (Pfaunmiller), 
Leola,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Glenda 
Edna,  Sept.  3,  1968. 

Yoder,  Mervin  and  Barbara  (Roth),  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  first  child,  Mervin  Bradley,  Aug.  22,  1968. 

Yoder,  Roger  and  Marolyn  (Hershberger), 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Snelli 
Renee,  Aug.  30,  1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Beachy — Lambright. — Norman  J.  Beachy, 

Cochranton,  Pa.,  and  Judith  Mav  Lambright, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  both  of  Forks  cong.,  by 
Sylvester  R.  Haarer,  Aug.  31,  1968. 

Beiler — Smoker. — Jesse  J.  Beiler,  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  Ridgeview  cong.,  and  Florence  Smoker, 
Morgantown,  Pa.,  Conestoga  cong.,  by  Ira  A. 
Kurtz,  Aug.  31,  1968. 

Conrad — Kraus. — John  Conrad,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Sunderganj  cong.,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India,  and 
Yvonne  Kraus,  Goshen,  Ind.,  College  cong.,  by 
C.  Norman  Kraus,  July  7,  1968. 

Emmert — Dick. — David  Emmert,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Lutheran  Church,  and  Carolyn  Dick,  Eureka, 
111.,  Metamora  cong.,  by  Roy  Bucher,  Aug.  10, 
1968. 

Esch — Kneller. — J.  Vaughn  Esch,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Sunnyslope  cong.,  and  Judy  Kneller,  Baptist 
Church,  by  Donald  E.  Yoder,  Aug.  31,  1968. 

Fisher — Smucker. — D.  Larry  Fisher,  Coates- 
ville.  Pa.,  and  Jean  Smucker,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
both  of  Ridgeway  cong.,  by  Dan  Smucker,  assisted 
by  Daniel  Suter,  Aug.  31,  1968. 

Hernley — Stone. — Rodney  K.  Hernley,  Scott- 
dale (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Janet  Lee  Stone,  Belmont 
cong.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  by  Marcus  Bisbop,  Aug. 
24,  1968. 

Karber — Geiser. — Deraid  Karber,  Ulysses 

(Kan.)  Mennonite  Brethren  cong.,  and  Debbie 
Geiser,  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  by 
Bill  Detweiler,  Aug.  23,  1968. 

King — Beck. — Darrel  King,  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
North  Clinton  cong.,  and  Carolyn  Beck,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  by  Walter  Stuckey,  Aug 
10, 1968. 

Larson — Kile. — Dennis  Larson,  Birnamwood, 
Wis.,  Nazarene  Church,  and  Elaine  J.  Kile,  Lone 
Tree,  Iowa,  Parnell  cong.,  by  Henry  Yoder,  Aug. 
16,  1968. 

Martin — Martin. — Edward  B.  Martin,  West 
Montrose,  Ont.,  and  Isobel  Martin,  Elmira,  Ont., 
both  of  Floradale  cong.,  bv  Gerald  Good,  Aug. 
31,  1968. 

Mast— Miller.— Gary  Mast,  Baltic,  Ohio,  Wal- 
nut Creek  cong.,  and  Nila  Miller,  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  Martin's  Creek  cong.,  by  Roman  Stutz- 
man,  assisted  by  Ervin  Slabach,  Aug.  10,  1968. 

Mathew — Fielitz.— David  Wayne  Mathew,  Van 
Wert,  Ohio,  Methodist  Church,  and  Susan  Jane 
Fielitz,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  by  Earl 
M.  Fritz,  June  1,  1968. 

Miller — Baer. — Edward  Levon  Miller,  Wause- 
on, Ohio,  and  Lila  Janet  Baer,  Sterling,  111.,  at 
Science  Ridge  Church,  by  Edwin  J.  Staffer  and 
James  Ebersole,  Aug.  24,  1968. 


Miller — Finch. — Glenn  Miller  and  Beth  Finch, 
both  of  Fairview  (Mich.)  cong.,  by  Virgil  S. 
Hershberger,  Aug.  17,  1968. 

Pankratz— Coblentz. — William  A.  Pankratz, 
Chouteau,  Okla.,  Eden  cong.,  and  Liz  Ann 
Coblentz,  Pryor,  Okla.,  Zion  cong.,  by  Alva  J. 
Yoder,  assisted  bv  E.  A.  Albrecht,  Aug.  10,  1968. 

Rohrer — Schlabach. — Paul  Rohrer,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Smithville  cong.,  and  Alta  Schlabach, 
Hartville  (Ohio)  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Aug. 
10, 1968. 

Smoker — Lapp. — Marvin  Smoker,  Kinzers, 
Pa.,  Sandy  Hill  cong.,  and  Rhoda  Lapp,  Paradise, 
Pa.,  Bart  cong.,  by  Titus  Kauffman,  Julv  27, 
1968. 

Steiner — Gerber. — Aldis  Steiner  and  Barbara 
Gerber,  both  of  Dalton,  Ohio,  at  Kidron  Church, 
by  Dan  Benner,  Aug.  24,  1968. 

Troyer — Atwell. — Albert  Trover,  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  Martin’s  Creek  cong.,  and  Jennifer  Atwell, 
Imlav  City,  Mich.,  Bethany  cong.,  by  Roman 
Stutzman,  Aug.  31,  1968. 

Yoder — Delegrange. — Raymond  Yoder,  Ship- 
shewana, Ind.,  Shore  cong.,  and  Jean  Delegrange, 
New  Haven,  Ind.,  Cuba  cong.,  by  Orvin  H. 
Hooley,  Aug.  10,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Alderfer,  Shirley  Ann,  daughter  of  Wilmer 
M.  and  Elizabeth  Verna  (Young)  Alderfer,  was 
born  in  Lower  Salford  Twp.,  Aug.  9,  1937;  died 
at  the  Hahnemann  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
after  a lengthy  illness,  Aug.  29,  1968;  aged  31  y. 
20  d.  Surviving  besides  her  parents  are  3 brothers 
(Murry,  Ferrill,  and  Wilmer,  Jr.)  and  3 sisters 
(Arlene,  Lorraine,  and  Linda).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Franconia  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Sept.  2,  with  Leroy  Godshall, 
Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis  Bergey  officiating. 

Allebach,  Leidy  K.,  son  of  Abram  C.  and 
Sarah  (Kulp)  Allebach,  was  born  at  Hatfield,  Pa., 
Nov.  27,  1873;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Aug.  29,  1968;  aged  94  y.  9 m. 
2 d.  He  was  married  to  Maggie  D.  Godshall,  who 
died  in  1963.  Surviving  are  4 children  (Abram  G., 
Raymond,  Hannah,  and  Margaret — Mrs.  Chester 
Myers),  10  grandchildren,  and  17  great-grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of  the  Plains  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  1,  with 
John  Lapp,  Ivins  Steinhauer,  and  Henry  Yoder 
officiating. 

Baker,  Nathan  Darwin,  son  of  Leslie  and 
Betty  (Black)  Baker,  was  born  at  Phoenixville, 
Pa.,  July  9,  1952;  died  by  drowning  in  a farm 
pond,  at  Pocomoke  City,  Md.  (where  the  family 
had  moved  just  the  day  before),  Aug.  27,  1968; 
aged  16  y.  1 m.  18  d.  Surviving  besides  his 
parents  are  one  brother  (Maynard),  one  sister 
(Nelsia),  his  paternal  grandmother  (Minnie  Baker), 
maternal  grandparents  (Clinton  and  Florence 
Kolb  Black),  and  great-grandmother  (Annie  Kolb). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother 
(Carmel  Lee).  He  was  a member  of  the  Rock 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Holly 
Grove  Church,  Aug.  30,  with  William  Weaver, 
C.  J.  Kurtz,  and  Harold  Hostetler  officiating. 

Blosser,  Annie  C.,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  Wyant,  was  born  at  Beldor,  Va.,  Mar.  10, 
1876;  died  at  Little  Forest  Rest  Home,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  of  a heart  ailment,  Aug.  25,  1968 
aged  92  y.  5 m.  15  d.  On  Dec.  28,  1898,  she  was 
married  to  Rudolph  Blosser,  who  died  in  1950. 
Surviving  are  6 daughters  (Sally  Blosser,  Mrs. 
Ressie  Buckwalter,  Mrs.  Marv  Lehman,  Mrs. 
Alma  Justice,  Mrs.  Ruby  Forney,  and  Mrs.  Anna 
Brown),  one  son  (Rudolph),  22  grandchildren,  42 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  great-great-grand- 
child. She  was  a member  of  the  North  Lima 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug. 
28,  with  David  Steiner  and  Richard  Bartholomew' 
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officiating;  interment  in  Midway  Cemetery. 

Cross,  Margaret  Clare,  daughter  of  Harvey 
and  Uarda  (Hills)  Brenneman,  was  born  at  To- 
field,  Alta.,  Apr.  11,  1933;  died  of  a cerebral 
vascular  accident,  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Sept.  1, 
1968;  aged  35  v.  4 m.  21  d.  On  June  1,  1956, 
she  was  married  to  Alvin  Cross,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 children  (David,  Barbara, 
and  Jennifer),  her  parents,  2 brothers  (Roderick 
and  Harley),  and  3 sisters  (Vira — Mrs.  Eugene 
Lemons,  Barbara — Mrs.  Willard  Burkev,  and 
Lois — Mrs.  Richard  E.  Miller).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Trinity  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Hansen  Mortuary,  Sept.  4,  with  Donald 
E.  Yoder  officiating;  interment  in  Resthaven  Park 
Cemetery. 

Mininger,  Laura  B.,  daughter  of  the  late 
Henry  J.  and  Lizzie  (Bergey)  Mininger,  was  born 
in  Lower  Salford  Twp..  Jan.  21,  1895;  died  at 
the  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Aug. 
20,  1968;  aged  73  y.  6 m.  29  d.  Surviving  are  4 
sisters  (Mrs.  Henry  Willower,  Mrs.  Katie  Reed, 
Bessie  B.  Mininger,  and  Sallie  B.  Mininger,  with 
whom  she  resided  in  Souderton,  Pa.).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  3 brothers.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Souderton  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Paul  M.  Hunsicker  Funeral 
Home,  Aug.  24,  with  Richard  C.  Detweiler  and 
Russell  B.  Musselman  officiating;  interment  in 
Towamencin  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Reist,  Clara  F.,  daughter  of  John  B.  and 
Fannie  (Franck)  Reist,  was  born  at  Lititz,  Pa., 
Aug.  6,  1875;  died  at  the  Lancaster  General 
Hospital,  Aug.  20,  1968;  aged  93  y.  14  d.  Sur- 
viving are  11  nieces  and  nephews.  She  was  a 
member  of  Erb’s  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Aug.  23,  with  Joseph  Boll,  Irvin 
Kreider,  and  Martin  Nolt  officiating;  interment 
in  Kauffman's  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Short,  Ruth  Beck,  daughter  of  Menno  and 
Mary  (Short)  Beck,  was  born  near  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
Dec.  23,  1908;  died  at  Williams  County  General 
Hospital,  of  a cerebral  hemorrhage,  June  11, 
1968;  aged  59  y.  5 m.  19  y.  On  Jan.  10,  1929, 
she  was  married  to  Leland  Short,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 children  (LaMar,  Donovan, 
Arva — Mrs.  Charles  Beck,  Romaine — Mrs.  Donald 
D.  Beck,  and  Arlo),  16  grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Stella  Bowers),  ana  one  brother  (Kenneth). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Lockport  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  June  14,  with 
Walter  Stuckey,  Simon  Stuckey,  and  Earl  Stuckey 
officiating. 

Springer,  Clara  Heiser,  daughter  of  Christian 
and  Magdalena  (Sutter)  Heiser,  was  born  in 
Illinois,  Apr.  11,  1883;  died  at  Hesston,  Kan., 
Aug.  12,  1968;  aged  85  y.  4 m.  1 d.  In  1905, 
she  was  married  to  Ben  Springer,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Mrs.  Elsie 
Bachman,  Ina  Springer,  Lorene  Springer,  and 
Mrs.  Loretta  Leatherman),  3 sons  (Howard  B., 
Glenn  W.,  and  Nelson  P.),  14  grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Chris  Birky, 
Mrs.  Emma  Lippith,  Mina,  and  Mrs.  William 
Glaser),  and  2 brothers  (William  and  Roy).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  5 sisters  and  2 broth- 
ers. She  was  a member  of  the  Hopedale  Church, 
where  her  husband  served  as  pastor  for  more 
than  40  vears.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Hopedale  Church,  Aug.  16,  with  Ivan  Kauff- 
mann,  John  Trover,  and  Howard  Wittrig  offici- 
ating. 

Witmer,  Paul  L.,  son  of  Harry  H.  and  Annie 
L.  Witmer,  was  born  at  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
Apr.  20,  1920;  died  of  a cerebral  hemorrhage,  at 
the  Clearfield  Hospital,  near  where  he  was 
working,  Apr.  12,  1968;  aged  47  y.  11  m.  23  d. 
Surviving  are  his  wife  (Martha  Martin  Witmer), 
3 sons  (Donald  L.,  Dale  E.,  and  Richard  P.), 
one  daughter  (Donna  Rae),  his  parents,  and  4 
sisters  (Katherine  Witmer,  Anna  Witmer,  Mrs. 
David  H.  Martin,  and  Mrs.  Nelson  H.  Petre).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church  of  Fayetteville,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Apr.  14,  with  Charles  W.  Keller,  Jr., 
officiating;  interment  in  Mt.  Pleasant  Cemetery. 
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The  Call  for  Action 

By  James  M.  Lapp 


"And  the  Word  became  flesh.  How  profound  a statement! 
Profound  because  this  actually  occurred  in  history — and  pro- 
found because  it  has  so  seldom  occurred  since  that  time. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  another  convention  of  dis- 
cussion, discernment,  and  decision.  History  is  replete  with  the 
words  of  conventions.  Society  can  hardly  contain  further 
pious  platitudes  by  churchmen.  Young  people  are  “turned 
off”  by  talk,  talk,  talk.  I sometimes  wonder  if  the  God  of 
heaven  is  not  bored  with  our  words,  words,  words. 

Somehow  this  cannot  happen  again.  You  dare  not  feel 
better  for  having  discussed  and  discerned  if  you  don’t  intend 
to  act.  You  must  not  deceive  yourself  by  thinking  that  talking 
about  Christian  education  or  discerning  God’s  will  is  the  same 
as  obedience.  Every  resolution  you  have  made,  every  pro- 
nouncement you  have  uttered,  every  idea  you  have  expressed 
that  is  not  carried  through  or  acted  upon,  only  makes  you 
settle  down  more  securely  in  the  present  position  and  makes 
future  action  more  unlikely. 

Obedience  the  Next  Step 

I propose  that  the  curse  of  the  twentieth-century  church 
is  that  she  has  too  many  insights  for  her  quality  of  obedi- 
ence. Our  temptation  is  to  refine  ever  more  carefully  the 
knowledge  of  God’s  will  we  already  have,  rather  than  to  get 
on  with  doing  the  business  of  the  Lord.  In  the  words  of 
Robert  Raines,  the  kind  of  discussion  and  fellowship  we  have 
enjoyed  here  is  only  “a  sanctified  dead  end  unless  it  enables 
us  to  bear  fruit  for  God  in  the  world.’’ 

The  first  Sunday  of  the  recent  Peacemakers  series  of  Sun- 
day school  lessons,  the  class  of  which  I am  a member  ap- 
pointed an  Action  Committee  to  bring  to  the  class  some 
practical  projects  for  implementing  our  peace  concerns.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  committee  never  met  and  no 
plans  for  action  were  ever  formulated. 

A fellow  pastor  informed  me  that  at  least  a half-dozen 
times  his  congregation  seriously  discussed  the  necessity  for 
new  spiritual  growth  among  them.  Each  time  they  backed 
off  and  were  content  to  just  talk  about  the  problem  once 
again. 

Some  time  ago,  I heard  Mrs.  Gordon  Cosby,  wife  of  the 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Savior  in  Washington,  D.C.,  say 
that  a favorite  parlor  game  of  pastors  today  is  discussing  re- 
newal in  the  church.  How  interesting  a game  to  play! 

The  course  of  history  is  the  product  of  a God  who  acted. 
His  word  was  alive.  His  message  of  communication  was  in 
great  redemptive  deeds  in  the  life  of  Israel  and  culminating 

James  Lapp  is  pastor  of  the  Perkasie  Mennonite  Church,  Perkasie.  Pa.  This  was 
the  closing  message  at  the  S.S.  Convention  held  recently  at  Goshen,  Ind. 


in  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  It  is  true  the  cross  of  Christ 
was  in  God’s  plan  before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were 
laid,  but  the  plan  came  to  pass — and  that  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference. 

Our  Lord  had  most  devastating  words  for  those  who  hear 
and  know,  but  do  not  obey.  Quoting  the  prophet  Isaiah,  He 
described  Israel  as  a “people  [who]  honors  me  with  their 
lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me.”  Might  the  Lord  be 
speaking  of  us  as  well? 

By  now  the  analogies  are  familiar  to  us — the  construction 
workers  that  make  plans  but  never  build,  the  football  team 
that  scrimmages  but  never  plays  ball,  or  the  soldiers  that 
prepare  for  battle  but  never  meet  the  enemy.  Add  to  these 
the  son  whose  father  asked  him  to  work  in  the  vineyard. 
His  reply  was,  “I  go,  sir!  I go,  sir!”  But  he  did  not  go. 

What  Is  the  Problem? 

And  so  the  warnings  are  clear,  the  judgments  sharp,  and 
the  analogies  plain.  But  what  is  the  problem?  How  can  we 
halt  such  a travesty  of  the  gospel? 

First,  let  us  listen  to  the  words  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in 
John  8:31,  32,  from  the  New  English  Bible0: 

“If  you  dwell  within  the  revelation  I have  brought,  you 

are  indeed  my  disciples;  you  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 

truth  will  set  you  free.” 

It  may  be  we  have  a mistaken  notion  about  spiritual  discern- 
ment. It  is  only  as  we  live  within  the  realm  of  obedience  to 
God’s  will  as  we  have  already  discerned  it,  or  live  within 
our  present  understanding  of  God’s  desire  for  His  church,  that 
we  can  expect  further  knowledge  of  the  truth.  We  only 
thwart  the  Spirit’s  further  breakthroughs  if  we  do  not  deal 
in  integrity  with  the  knowledge  we  have  already  received. 

Second,  listen  to  the  counsel  of  the  warmhearted  Anabap- 
tist, Hans  Denk:  “No  man  may  truly  know  Christ,  except  he 
follows  Him  in  life.” 

It  may  be  we  have  a faulty  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
faith.  In  the  words  of  Bonhoffer,  the  mark  of  authentic  faith 
is  to  follow  Christ,  to  run  along  behind  Him.  This  is  true 
discipleship.  Christian  faith  is  sterile  that  permits  one  the 
option  of  remaining  behind  stage,  while  the  drama  of  life  is 
going  on.  Discernment  finds  its  rightful  end  when  it  opens 
the  gateway  to  life. 

Third,  it  may  be  that  we  have  a wrong  analysis  of  what 
the  life  of  walking  with  Jesus  is  all  about.  Listen  to  Eliza- 
beth O’Conner  in  the  recent  book  entitled  Journey  Inward, 
Journey  Outward:  “The  inner  life  is  not  nurtured  in  order 
to  hug  to  oneself  some  secret  gain.”  The  inner  life  of  piety 
and  devotion  is  to  issue  in  service  in  the  world  of  commerce 
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and  conflict.  She  does  warn  us  of  the  other  danger,  in  the 
words  of  John  Oliver  Nelson  who  stated,  “We  are  a genera- 
tion which  knows  how  to  picket  but  not  how  to  pray.”  But 
the  danger  is  equally  real  that  we  may  pray  and  not  picket. 
In  a sense  we  have  learned  how  to  discern  or  travel  the  in- 
ward journey  at  this  convention.  Now  we  need  to  go  forth 
on  the  outward  journey  of  picketing,  of  serving  God  in  the 
world.  One  doesn’t  know  where  to  picket  if  he  hasn’t  prayed 
or  discerned.  But  if  one  prays  and  discerns  without  the  action 
of  serving,  he  is  still  a disobedient  servant. 

The  Arena  of  Action 

Having  said  all  this,  how  does  one  then  get  into  the  arena 
of  action? 

My  answer  is  really  very  simple.  The  action  has  already 
begun.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  God  in  action.  The  Spirit  who  has 
guided  us  in  discernment  and  decision  will  now  continue  to 
empower  us  for  positive  action  in  the  local  congregation.  If 
we  can  boldly  affirm  that  God  has  been  at  work  in  our 
midst  here,  we  can  go  in  the  full  confidence  that  His  pres- 
ence will  go  with  us  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  even  to  our 
respective  communities  of  service. 

We  can  go  in  the  optimism  of  the  early  church  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  our  risen  and  victorious  Lord.  He  who  rose 
from  the  dead  can  now  bring  life  out  of  the  deadness  of 
whatever  situation  we  face.  Our  weaknesses,  honestly  con- 
fessed, shall  become  the  occasion  of  new  demonstrations  of 
God’s  life-bringing  and  life-changing  power.  We  go  forth  as 
witnesses  of  what  we  have  seen  and  heard,  with  full 
assurance  that  God  desires  to  do  the  very  same  work  of 
discernment,  decision,  and  action  through  our  local  brother- 
hood, no  matter  how  weak  we  may  think  it  is.  For  God  can 
take  the  very  dust  of  the  earth,  or  the  most  unlikely  people 
and  materials,  to  bring  glory  to  Himself  and  accomplish  His 
purposes  in  the  world. 

We  return  home,  not  with  a bill  of  goods  to  sell,  but  with 
a new  style  of  life  to  illustrate.  We  go,  not  with  a package 
of  ideas  to  try  out  on  unsuspecting  people,  but  with  a 
process  of  working  together  in  discerning  God’s  ideas  that  fit 
oUr  situation.  We  have  not  information  to  pass  out,  but  a 
new  vision  of  the  church  at  work  in  Christian  education  to 
share  with  our  friends.  We  come  to  our  congregations  as 
God’s  means  of  victory,  His  expression  of  hope,  His  channel 
of  optimistic  involvement  in  the  King’s  business.  Let  us  go 
inviting  others  to  join  with  us  in  the  exciting  adventure  of 
discerning  and  obeying  Christ  our  commander-in-chief. 

Yours  may  not  be  the  critical  stance  of  an  expert  looking 
down  upon  feeble  unlearned  children.  You  are  the  privileged 
one — they  the  impoverished,  not  able  to  receive  the  good 
things  of  this  convention.  You  can  quickly  alienate  the  very 
people  you  wish  to  help  by  smothering  them  with  all  your 
brainstorms.  Or  you  can  create  enthusiasm  by  allowing  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  guide  you  in  joining  hands  with  your  fellow 
believers  in  confronting  your  situation  and  your  needs  in  a 
positive,  aggressive  way. 

I conclude  with  a section  entitled: 

“I  HAVE  A DREAM...” 

(With  apologies  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King) 


“And  in  the  last  days  it  shall  be  [ that]  . . . your  young 
men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams”  (Acts  2: 17). 

“Wherefore,  ...  I was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision”  (Acts  26: 19). 

I have  a dream — a dream  of  a Mennonite  Christian  Edu- 
cation Convention  that  never  really  ends, 

— a dream  of  Christians  who  not  only  mouth  words, 
debate  ideas,  and  glory  in  discussion, 

— but  delegates  who  put  their  words  into  flesh,  their 
ideas  into  action,  their  energies  into  involvement  in 
the  mission  of  the  Master. 

I have  a dream — of  Christians  who  take  Jesus  Christ 
seriously, 

— of  sons  who  obey  when  the  Father  bids  them  go  to 
work  in  the  vineyard, 

— of  disciples  who  follow  when  the  Lord  says,  “Take 
up  your  cross  and  follow  Me,” 

— of  twentieth-century  believers  who  like  Abraham 
march  out  in  faith  toward  a land  they  know  little 
about. 

I have  a dream — of  Christ’s  body  scattering  across  our 
continent  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 

— of  men  and  women,  of  fellows  and  girls,  who  have 
renewed  their  commitment  and  rekindled  their  en- 
thusiasm to  go  forth  to  “make  disciples  of  all  nations 
. . . teaching  them  to  observe  all”  that  Christ  com- 
manded. 

I dream  of — pastors,  Sunday  school  superintendents,  teach- 
ers, trustees,  youth  leaders,  women’s  and  men’s  officers,  club 
leaders,  a variety  of  people  too  great  to  be  named,  becoming 
the  catalyst  for  new  life  and  new  vitality  in  their  local  con- 
gregations. 

I dream  of  pastors — who  are  innovators,  not  followers; 
experimenters,  not  conformists;  teachers,  not  errand 
boys;  spiritual  discerners,  not  mere  administrators. 

I dream  of  Sunday  school  superintendents — who  ask  not, 
“Where  can  I find  a teacher?”  but  “What  shall  we 
teach?”  “How  shall  we  teach?”  “Who  has  the  gift  to 
teach?  and  “How  can  our  Sunday  school  equip  the 
believers  in  this  place  for  faithful  obedience  to  Jesus 
Christ?” 

I dream  of  trustees — who  make  buildings  serve  people  and 
not  people  the  slaves  of  buildings; 

— who  pray  and  study  as  well  as  redecorate  and  remodel. 

I dream  of  MYF  sponsors  and  officers — who  care  more 
deeply  about  the  needs  of  youth  than  constitutions 
and  meetings; 

— who  create  a climate  of  understanding  and  unity  be- 
tween youth  and  the  congregation; 

— who  join  hands  across  the  generations  in  the  one 
mission  of  Christ  for  the  community  and  the  world. 

I dream  of  club  leaders,  Men’s  and  Women’s  Fellowship 
officers,  and  Mission  Board  representatives — who  do 
their  task  with  the  joy  of  service  and  love  for  people, 
and  not  out  of  duty; 

— who  are  positive  builders,  creative  planners,  zealous 
promoters; 
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— who  make  their  program  a means  to  the  end  of 
Christ’s  mission,  and  not  an  end  in  itself. 

I dream  of  Sunday  school  teachers — who  ask  not,  “Who 
has  studied  his  lesson?”  or  “Does  anyone  have  a 
thought?” 

— but  “Who  can  give  the  historical  context  for  this 
lesson?”  and  “How  can  our  study  today  change  the 
course  of  our  lives  this  next  week?” 

I dream  of  church  councils — where  honesty  and  love 
characterize  the  meetings, 

— where  all  business  is  spiritual  business, 

— where  agendas  are  subject  to  the  Holy  Spirit’s  plan, 
— where  decisions  grow  out  of  prayer  and  study  of  the 
Word, 

— where  creative  leadership  results  in  united  action  in 
the  congregation. 

I have  a dream  of  congregations — where  people  are  more 
important  than  programs, 

— where  purposes  precede  planning, 

— where  prayer  supersedes  schedules, 

— where  brotherhood  overshadows  parliamentary  proce- 
dure, 

— where  teaching  staff  and  equipment  rate  before  new 
buildings, 

— where  mission  takes  priority  over  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

I dream  of  churches  where  Christians — know  how  to 
discern  and  then  to  act, 

— know  how  to  listen  and  then  obey, 

— know  how  to  pray  and  then  to  picket, 

— can  say,  “It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to 
us  to  act  in  this  manner.  ” 

I dream  of  congregations — flexible  to  change,  yet  true  to 
their  heritage, 

— theologically  alert,  but  not  stuffy  or  academic, 

— ready  to  tackle  hard  questions,  but  always  presenting 
the  simple  gospel  of  faith  in  Christ. 

I dream  of  churches — where  each  “setting”  available  is 
carefully  evaluated  and  utilized, 

— where  Sunday  school  and  church  are  one  in  purpose, 
personnel,  and  budget, 

— where  young  and  old  sit  down  together  around  the 
Word, 

— where  adults  receive  as  serious  attention  as  children, 
— where  electives  are  offered  for  study  and  not  all 
members  need  go  through  the  same  mold. 

I dream  of  congregations — that  assist  their  members  in 
discerning  their  unique  gifts  and  then  in  using  them, 
— that  do  not  fear  being  ecumenical  where  it  may 
enhance  the  mission  of  Christ, 

— that  value  community  involvement  as  highly  as  church 
committees, 

— that  are  concerned  about  the  real  work  of  the  church 
and  not  merely  doing  church  work. 

I have  a dream  of  congregations — where  membership  has 
integrity, 

— where  baptism  is  every  Christian  s ordination, 

— where  Christian  living  grows  out  of  covenant. 


— where  Christian  education  relates  to  the  grass  roots 
issues  of  the  day, 

— where  goals  guide  planning  for  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

I have  a dream  of  the  people  of  God — concerned  for 
mission,  not  their  own  safety; 

— preaching  the  gospel,  not  protecting  their  reputations; 
— promoting  justice  and  love  for  the  oppressed,  not 
building  bigger  and  better  “barns”; 

— welcoming  dissent,  and  not  rejecting  the  challenge  of 
new  ideas; 

— evaluating  plans  and  programs  and  not  hiding  behind 
the  status  quo; 

— encouraging  daring  Christian  living  and  not  stifling 
or  quenching  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Where,  you  ask,  do  I see  congregations  and  Christians 
such  as  these? 

— in  Souderton  and  Sarasota, 

— in  Richmond  and  Rehoboth, 

— in  St.  Louis  and  South  Bend, 

— in  Meridian  and  Mountain  View. 

There  is  Sam,  Diane,  Jacob,  and  Mary — the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  educated  and  the  uneducated,  the  black  and  the 
white,  each  discerning  and  acting  in  his  own  community. 

There  is  a large  church  and  a small,  a wealthy  congre- 
gation and  a not-so-rich,  a 200-vear-old  brotherhood  and  a 
ten-vear-old — each  meeting  the  challenge  of  discerning  and 
acting  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  own  unique 
way. 

I have  a dream — of  a church  that  is  remarkably  different 
because  we  have  been  here, 

— of  a world  that  is  brighter  and  more  salty  because 
of  the  delegates  seated  in  this  hall, 

— of  a host  of  communities  that  sense  a new  breath  of 
life  in  some  Christians  down  the  street. 

I have  a dream  of  the  day  when  our  Lord  shall  return 
and  men  from  every  tribe  and  tongue  and  nation  shall  stand 
before  Him.  And  I hear  the  Lord  saying, 

— “Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant;  . . . enter 
into  the  joy  of  your  Master.  ” 

— "Come,  O blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.’ 

I dream  of  Christians  who  are  workmen  not  ashamed, 
and  who  can  say  with  Paul, 

— “I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I have  finished  the 
race,  I have  kept  the  faith.” 

I dream  of  a church  presented  to  our  Lord  “in  splendor, 
without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing,  . . holy  and 

without  blemish.” 

I have  a dream — a dream — just  a dream. 

Mav  vou,  mav  I,  not  be  disobedient  to  the  heavenlv  vision. 

□ 

# © The  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  and  the  Syndics  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1961. 
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Editorials 


How  Will  We  Answer? 

Several  weeks  ago  we  carried  on  the  Scrapbook  page  a 
short  item  from  The  Pittsburgh  Press.  I repeat  it  here  for 
emphasis  and  further  comment:  “Perhaps  the  most  vivid  way 
to  depict  the  level  of  giving  to  churches  is  to  imagine  that 
every  member  in  the  United  States  was  suddenlv  bereft  of 
all  income  and  assets,  and  put  on  public  relief.  Now  suppose 
that  each  church  member — subsisting  on  the  average  welfare 
payment — began  to  give  a tithe  of  this  meager  sum.  The 
income  of  America's  churches,  under  those  circumstances, 
would  be  about  35  percent  greater  than  it  is  now.” 

How  shall  we  answer  before  God?  Today  the  church  is 
richer  by  far  than  any  previous  age.  Yet,  in  comparison  to 
the  giving  during  the  days  of  the  depression,  we  are  giving 
less.  Today  there  are  areas  of  the  world  in  desperate  need. 
And  we  know  of  these  needs.  Yet  we  have  closed  our  hands 
by  turning  to  ourselves  in  selfish  living.  There  is  a Scripture 
which  says,  “Every  one  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  him 
will  much  be  required”  (Lk.  12:48). 

Yesterday  in  the  church  service  two  things  were  said  which 
I cannot  forget.  One  brother  inquired  of  the  congregation, 
following  the  sermon,  what  we  might  do  to  alleviate  the 
hunger  of  the  people  of  our  world,  especially  in  Biafra. 
He  was  concerned  and  wondered  if,  as  a congregation,  we 
ought  to  do  something  special. 

Without  a doubt  we,  in  America,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  calloused  to  the  needs  around  us.  We  excuse  our  lack 
of  sacrifice.  And  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  us  as  well-fed 
Americans  to  take  seriously  the  fact  that  the  world  is  plung- 
ing rapidly  into  mass  starvation  both  spiritually  and  phys- 
ically. Today  6,000  children  died  of  hunger  in  this  one  small 
country  of  Biafra  alone.  It  s hard  to  feel  this  situation  with 
stomachs  comfortably  full.  It’s  hard  to  even  imagine  star- 
vation when  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  manv  is  dieting 
in  order  to  lose  weight. 

Some  time  ago  this  editor  suggested  that  each  wage  earner 
in  each  congregation  give  just  one  day’s  wage  extra  to  the 
cause  of  mission.  Mission  includes  sharing  in  both  spiritual 
and  physical  ministry.  Think  how  little  that  would  mean  on 
the  part  of  most  of  our  members.  Next  week  the  extra  gift 
would  not  be  missed  by  most.  Think  also  how  much  it 
could  mean  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

As  far  as  I know  only  one  congregation  took  the  suggestion 
seriously  and  set  aside  a Sunday  when  each  wage  earner 
was  urged  to  give  one  day’s  earning  above  regular  giving.  I 
believe  that  every  congregation  would  be  blessed  in  doing 
this. 

The  other  comment  made  in  church  vesterdav  was  in  the 
form  of  a testimony  from  a great  Christian  leader  todav. 
When  asked  regarding  his  faithfulness  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
he  responded  by  saying  that  the  example  of  his  father  plaved 
a most  important  part  in  framing  his  own  attitude  and 


commitment.  Although  his  father  never  made  more  than 
forty  dollars  a week,  he  said  he  remembers  his  father  putting 
a ten-dollar  bill  in  the  offering  plate  each  Sundav. 

Again  I ask,  How  shall  we,  in  this  time  of  prosperity  and 
blessing,  answer  before  God?  Our  General  Mission  Board 
quota  is  $31.50  per  member  per  year.  When  I think  of  how 
God  has  blessed  us  and  of  the  need  as  we  know  it,  I cannot 
help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  this  asking  is  very,  very 
small.  Are  we  saying  that  we  asked  of  our  people  a vearlv 
missionary  contribution  equal  to  the  cost  of  one  or  two 
tires  for  the  car  (and  many  families  have  two  cars)?  Are  we 
saying  that  we  are  fulfilling  our  commitment  if  we  say 
each  member  should  give  to  our  Mission  Board  less  than  the 
cost  of  one  cup  of  coffee  each  day? 

In  the  Epistle  of  James  we  read  about  proving  our  faith 
by  what  we  do.  As  a church  we  have  stressed  this  truth — 
at  least  in  certain  areas.  But  one  of  the  main  areas  to 
which  James  speaks  is  in  helping  those  in  need.  Let  us  not 
say  we  have  faith,  if,  in  the  face  of  need,  our  hands  hold 
our  pocketbooks  shut.  Giving  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
prove  our  faith.  And,  in  spite  of  what  seems  like  a good 
record,  at  times,  we  haven’t  had  much  faith  here. 

As  a start  toward  being  better  stewards  in  a world  of 
such  tremendous  need  why  not  set  aside  a special  offering 
(above  regular  giving)  for  mission  outreach?  As  a congre- 
gation, set  aside  a Sunday  at  which  time  you  encourage 
each  wage  earner  in  the  congregation  to  give  one  dav’s 
wages  to  meet  some  special  need  which  is  apparent? 

How  will  you  answer  before  God? — D. 

Covenanted  Prayer 

I believe  it  was  A.  T.  Pierson  who  one  time  wrote  that 
he  felt  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  hour  was  covenanted 
prayer.  By  this  he  meant  the  need  for  Christians  to  pledge 
together  their  daily  prayers  for  particular  concerns.  It  is 
the  gathering  for  prayer  on  the  part  of  two,  three,  or  more 
persons  daily  for  periods  of  intercession. 

While  it  is  probably  best  for  persons  to  meet  together  for 
prayer  times,  such  a meeting  is  not  necessarily  needed. 
Persons  can  covenant  together  to  pray  even  though  at 
different  places. 

One  of  the  richest  remembrances  I carry  from  the  pastor- 
ate is  an  example  of  covenanted  prayer.  I was  visiting  a 
Christian  lady  who  was  ill.  Never  again  would  she  be  able 
to  attend  the  regular  prayer  meetings  of  the  church. 

During  our  conversation  she  told  me  that  she  and  three 
other  persons  of  the  congregation  had  covenanted  together 
to  pray  each  morning  at  a certain  hour.  They  were  re- 
membering the  needs  of  the  church  and  the  pastor. 

Who  can  say  what  could  be  accomplished  through  cove- 
nanted prayer  such  as  this?  For  a long  time  I’ve  had  the 
thought  that  likely  those  who  have  been  most  faithful  in 
prayer  on  behalf  of  Christ’s  work  will  shine  in  glory  above 
many  who  have  served  on  the  front  line. 

Why  not  find  another  person  or  two  with  whom  you  can 
covenant  together  to  pray  regularly  for  concerns  which 
weigh  heavy  on  your  own  heart? — D. 
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Isaiah  W.  Royer— 
Christian  Educator 


By  Roger  L.  Richer 

Editorial  Note:  Isaiah  W.  Royer  (1873-1968)  is  credited 
as  perhaps  the  foremost  leader  in  and  contributor  to  the 
promotion  of  Christian  education  in  the  local,  district,  and 
churchwide  areas  of  the  Mennonite  Church  during  the  early 
twentieth  century.  He  was  concerned  for  all  phases  of 
Christian  education  including  the  Sunday  school,  Sunday 
evening  services,  youth  ministries,  summer  Bible  schools, 
teacher  training,  etc.  He  helped  in  the  formation  of  a 
general  Sunday  school  committee  under  Mennonite  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  1915  and  served  on  it  as  general  sec- 
retary until  the  formation  of  the  Mennonite  Commission 
for  Christian  Education  in  1937.  Then  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Commission  and  as  Sunday  school  sec- 
retary until  1941.  Following  that  he  served  as  assistant 
Sunday  school  secretary  for  several  years,  always  having 
an  interest  in  the  work. 

Because  of  this  extensive  and  dedicated  service,  the 
Commission  for  Christian  Education  took  action  at  their 
spring  meeting  in  May  1968  recognizing  his  contribution 
and  service  to  the  church  in  the  area  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. Tributes  by  his  contemporaries  were  to  be  written 
and  published.  The  articles  following  the  first  one  are  in 
keeping  with  this  action. 

If  anyone  has  ever  been  loved  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  Bro.  I.  W.  Royer  certainly  allowed  God's  love  to  flow 
through  him  to  reach  other  people  for  Christ  and  His 
kingdom.  A friend  wrote  to  him,  “Not  all  of  us  have  your 
capacitv  to  love.  I am  grateful  to  God  for  the  gift  of  your 
love  and  that  of  your  family.  It  has  brightened  many  a 
dark,  painful  period  in  my  life  to  know  that  there  are 
people  like  you.  Your  faith  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
me  and  always  will  be  as  long  as  I live. 

Abundant  Testimony 

Excerpts  from  letters  to  the  family  after  his  passing  give 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  latitude  of  his  love  for  people: 
“We  shall  always  remember  him  as  one  of  our  instructors 
at  the  Canton  Winter  Bible  School.  We  shall  always 
appreciate  his  exposition  of  the  Word  to  us.  . . . He 
certainly  must  have  had  a lot  of  love  for  people,  for  he 
touched  the  lives  and  hearts  of  so  many  people  and  his 
love  never  wore  thin  ; He  was  with  us  through  the 
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important  events  of  our  lives”;  “During  the  five  weeks  I 
spent  in  the  hospital,  I don’t  think  he  missed  a day  see- 
ing me.  Those  are  memories  you  don’t  soon  forget”;  “He 
had  an  influence  on  my  life  far  beyond  preaching  on 
Sundays.  I always  felt  he  had  a special  concern  for  me  as 
a teenager  and  as  a young  lady.  I’m  sure  each  life 
he  touched  felt  special”;  “I  am  in  my  seventies,  but  I 
have  never  known  a Christian  who  practiced  his  religion  as 
did  your  father.  He  was  a very  dedicated  man  and  a true 
friend ”;  “I  feel  his  loss  as  acutely  as  if  he  were  my  father. 
In  a sense  he  was,  for  he  was  father  in  the  faith  to 
hundreds  of  people.  The  grace  and  love  and  wisdom  of  his 
life  will  have  repercussions  across  the  nation  and  around 
the  world.” 

Early  History 

Isaiah  W.  Royer  was  born  near  Orrville,  Ohio,  on  May  2, 
1873.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Urias  and 
Elizabeth,  his  only  brother,  William,  an  infant  grandson, 
and  his  wife,  Christina  Neuhauser  Royer  of  Concord,  Tenn., 
with  whom  he  observed  their  sixtieth  wedding  anniversary 
Oct.  16,  1966.  He  is  survived  by  his  daughter  Mary  of  the 
Goshen  College  faculty;  his  daughter  Katherine,  a church 
curriculum  editor,  who  was  his  constant  nurse  during  his 
prolonged  illness;  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth  Neff,  his  son- 
in-law  Charles  Neff,  and  his  granddaughter  Christina 
Rover  Neff,  in  whose  home  he  and  his  wife  were  lovingly 
cared  for  after  moving  to  California  in  1957.  He  entered 
heaven  on  Jan.  19,  1968,  exactly  one  year  after  the  home- 
going of  his  beloved  wife. 

At  the  age  of  five  he  heard  Elder  John  Shoemaker  preach 
on  the  call  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  The  child  Isaiah  thought 
the  elder  was  talking  to  him,  and  from  this  time  on  he 
felt  called  to  preach.  On  his  sixtv-second  birthday  his 
mother  told  him  about  her  nearness  to  death  at  the  time 
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of  his  birth  and  of  her  promise  to  consecrate  her  child  to 
God’s  service  if  their  lives  were  spared. 

In  1890,  with  a class  of  43,  he  was  baptized  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Wayne 
County,  Ohio,  by  Bishop  John  K.  Yoder  whose  son  C.  Z. 
Yoder  (one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions)  as  Sunday  school  superintendent  inspired  him  to 
a lifelong  interest  in  the  teaching  and  mission  outreach  of 
the  church. 

Fruitful  Ministry 

In  1899  he  volunteered  for  home  or  foreign  mission 
work.  In  1904  he  was  ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry 
at  the  Mennonite  Home  Mission  in  Chicago.  He  served  as 
associate  pastor  of  the  Goshen  College  Church  from  1904 
to  1910,  then  as  a worker  at  the  Twenty-sixth  Street  Men- 
nonite Mission  until  1912,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Orrville  Mennonite  Church.  He  served  at  Orrville  for  40 
years,  following  which  he  was  pastor  emeritus. 

In  a time  when  few  in  our  brotherhood  were  specially 
trained  for  pastoral  work,  he  brought  to  his  ministry  both 
seminary  studies  and  teacher  training  at  Smithville  Academy, 
Ada  Normal  School  at  Ohio  Northern  University,  Elkhart 
Institute,  Goshen  College,  and  Bethany  Biblical  Seminary  in 
Chicago  where  he  enrolled  as  a charter  student.  He  also 
brought  a background  of  experience  as  a country  school 
teacher,  as  a pioneer  missionary  in  the  inner  city,  as  co- 
pastor of  the  Goshen  College  congregation,  as  Bible  teacher 
in  Canton  and  Goshen  College  Winter  Bible  Schools  and  in 
Bible  conferences. 

As  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Mennonite  Sunday  School  Con- 
ference for  25  years  and  as  General  Sunday  School  Secre- 
tary for  the  Mennonite  Church  for  35  years,  he  became 
known  as  “Mr.  Sunday  School.’’  His  ideal  of  making  Sunday 
school  meaningful  for  each  child  inspired  his  daughters  in 
their  preparation  of  graded  materials  for  Sunday  school  and 
summer  Bible  school.  He  was  a member  of  the  Mennonite 
Publication  Board  and  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education 
for  years,  the  first  president  of  the  Goshen  College  Alumni 
Association,  and  always  had  a special  interest  in  and  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  children  and  youth.  In  all  these  minis- 
tries he  had  the  complete  support  of  his  wife,  a woman  of 
rare  Christian  understanding  and  gifts.  A church  leader  wrote 
them  from  Vietnam:  “My  thoughts  often  return  to  those 
relevant  early  touches  when  your  formal  and  informal  min- 
istry reached  a young  boy’s  heart. ” 

To  Papa  Rover,’  as  he  was  affectionately  called  bv 
both  family  and  friends,  people  were  more  important  than 
possessions.  Although  he  had  the  work  of  a local  con- 
gregation as  well  as  churchwide  responsibilities,  he 
found  time  for  daily  family  worship,  and  for  the  patient 
and  kindly  spiritual  nurture  of  his  daughters. 

Throughout  his  63  years  in  the  ministry  Bro.  Rover 
had  a spontaneous  testimony  in  Scripture,  prayer,  or 
song  ready  to  share  with  his  family,  parishioners, 
neighbors,  fellow  townsmen,  and  people  he  chanced  to 
meet  in  his  travels.  For  guests  in  the  home,  he  asked  a 
benediction  on  their  temporal  and  spiritual  journey  and 


often  led  them  in  singing:  “As  I journey  through  the 
land,  singing  as  I go,  pointing  souls  to  Calvary,  to  the 
crimson  flow.  . . . On  the  streets  of  glory  let  me  lift  my 
voice,  cares  all  past,  home  at  last,  ever  to  rejoice.” 

Because  of  unselfish  and  loving  concern  for  others,  he 
had  a tender  ministry  to  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  be- 
reaved. He  stood  at  the  bedside  of  thousands,  bringing 
comfort,  cheer,  and  hope  with  a prayer  and  a portion  of 
Scripture.  His  diary  shows  that  during  his  last  full  year 
in  Orrville  (1956),  at  the  age  of  83,  he  completed  more 
then  5,000  calls  in  homes  and  hospitals.  When  numerous 
strokes  resulted  in  total  helplessness  and  blindness,  he 
continued,  from  his  bed,  a ministry  of  prayer  and  testi- 
mony of  patient  cheer  and  joyous  hope  to  many  visitors 
from  across  the  world  and  around  the  block.  Little  chil- 
dren knocked  gently  at  the  door  asking  to  see  “Grand- 
father,” and  tiptoed  down  the  hall  to  his  room  to  put 
their  hand  on  his  and  say  hello  or  bring  some  flowers. 
The  children’s  thoughtfulness  and  their  prayers  deeply 
touched  his  heart.  When  increased  illness  made  speaking 
difficult,  a twelve-year-old  visitor  said:  “Grandfather 

speaks  to  me  with  his  heart.’’ 

His  favorite  text  of  Scripture  was  Phil.  1:21,  “For  to 
me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.”  In  preaching  on 
this  text,  he  used  this  outline  which  was  also  used  at  his 
memorial  service:  “Christ  is  my  Purpose,  my  Preparation, 
my  Power,  and  my  Promise.” 

Personal  Tribute 

In  summing  up  my  own  personal  tribute  to  Bro.  Royer, 
four  words  come  to  my  mind.  As  a person , he  was  fullv 
a man  in  the  greatest  sense  of  the  word.  His  delightful 
and  distinctive  personality,  his  remarkable  memory,  and  his 
sincere  care  for  other  people  all  combined  to  express  a 
latitude  of  love  which  ministered  so  powerfully  and  per- 
suasively to  people.  As  a partner , he  walked  closely  with 
his  wife  throughout  life.  As  a partner  with  God,  he 
explored  the  beauty  of  walking  closely  with  his  God.  As  a 
parent,  he  worked  faithfully  at  the  task  of  knitting  the 
threads  of  family  love,  empathy,  and  joy  in  their  to- 
getherness. As  a pastor,  I am  told  that  he  ministered 
powerfully  and  persuasively.  During  the  four  and  one-half 
years  I was  privileged  to  know  Bro.  Royer,  I shall  long 
remember  some  of  the  Bible  nuggets  he  shared  with  me, 
verses  of  Scripture  that  had  present  relevance  for  me.  I 
recall  with  fondness  the  time  just  before  my  wife  and  I 
were  ready  to  leave  the  community  for  a family  vacation, 
when  he  shared  with  us  what  he  called  the  “Traveler’s 
Psalm,”  Psalm  121.  I remember  my  parents’  expressions  of 
love  for  him  as  a Bible  teacher. 

Perpetual  Influence 

He  helped  to  inaugurate  Fall  Missionary  Day  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  He  possessed  a native,  sincere  evangelistic 
charm  that  endeared  him  and  his  God  to  manv.  His 
favorite  song,  “Jesus  Loves  Even  Me,”  was  in  one  sense  a 
children's  song  and  stands  as  a monumental  symbol  of  his 
wonderful  work  with  children  in  Sundav  school. 
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Perhaps  the  most  telling  tribute  to  Bro.  Royer  is  the 
sterling  quality  of  attractive  Christian  character  found  in 
the  members  of  the  immediate  family.  Truly  his  life  lives 
on  through  them. 

Tributes  from  two  eminent  church  leaders  are  especially 
appropriate.  “Bro.  Royer  was  a great  statesman  of  God 
within  the  framework  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  In  the  field 
of  Christian  education  and  pastoral  ministry  he  was  a 
distinguished  spiritual  leader.  . . . History  will  give  him  a 
place  among  the  greatest  in  the  Mennonite  brotherhood.” 
May  this  final  telegram  tribute  be  a challenge  to  us:  “The 
impact  of  his  life  is  a modern  triumphant  statement  of 
2 Tim.  4:7,  8,  I have  fought  a good  fight,  I have  finished 
my  course,  I have  kept  the  faith:  Henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day:  and  not  to  me 
only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing. 

Education  Leader  in  General 
Sunday  School  Work 

By  C.  K.  Lehman 

I.  W.  Royer  s greatest  contribution  to  the  Mennonite 
Church  lay  in  the  field  of  Christian  education.  When  in 
1915,  the  Mennonite  General  Conference  set  up  the  Gen- 
eral Sunday  School  Committee  he  was  elected  to  member- 
ship on  the  committee  and  also  to  the  responsibility  of 
General  Sunday  School  Secretary.  He  served  in  this  capacity 
until  1937  when  the  work  of  the  committee  was  taken  over 
by  the  newly  organized  Commission  for  Christian  Educa- 
tion. 

This  committee  was  given  general  charge  of  the  editorial 
work  on  the  Sunday  school  literature  of  the  church.  Working 
in  close  relationship  with  the  Mennonite  Publication  Board 
it  served  as  the  general  agency  and  curriculum  builder  for 
the  Sunday  school  literature.  As  General  Sunday  School 
Secretary  Bro.  Royer  was  responsible  for  the  promotional 
work  of  the  committee. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  this  committee  from  1923 
to  1937,  during  which  time  I became  deeply  impressed  with 
his  vision  of  the  potential  which  the  Sunday  school  pos- 
sessed for  enriching  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church.  His 
leadership  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  congre- 
gation’s involvement  in  Christian  education  always  chal- 
lenged me. 

During  the  first  two  decades  of  this  century  our  Sunday 
schools  had  tended  to  become  static,  formal,  and  lifeless.  Little 
attention  was  given  to  keeping  them  abreast  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  public  education.  But  it  was  largely 
through  Bro.  Royer’s  leadership  that  new  life  began  to 
permeate  our  Sunday  schools.  He  endeavored  to  apply  up- 
to-date  ideas  of  general  education  to  the  Sunday  schools. 
Just  as  secular  education  needed  revamping,  so  also  did 
Christian  education,  especially  as  related  to  spiritual  growth 


and  Christian  nurture.  He  was  keenly  aware  of  the  fixa- 
tion attitudes  on  the  part  of  many  church  leaders  but  he 
calmly  moved  forward  exercising  genuine  Christian  pru- 
dence. Through  his  vision  and  leadership  the  development 
of  our  Sunday  schools  has  been  substantial  and  progressive. 
In  recognition  of  this  contribution  the  late  H.  S.  Bender 
wrote:  “For  this  no  person  deserves  more  credit  than  I.  W. 
Royer”  (Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  IV,  p.  659). 


Educator  in  the  Pastorate 

By  Mrs.  Melvin  Hostetler 

From  1912  to  1952  I.  W.  Royer  served  our  congregation 
both  as  pastor  and  as  director  of  Christian  education.  He 
often  quoted  his  philosophy  of  teaching  from  Ezra  7:10: 
“Ezra  had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach.  . . .”  His  favorite  verse,  “For 
to  me  to  live  is  Christ,”  expressed  his  devotion  to  the 
Master  Teacher  whose  method  of  teaching  in  the  context  of 
people’s  need  and  experiences  he  used  not  only  in  sched- 
uled preaching  and  teaching  situations  but  also  in  faithful 
visits  in  home  and  hospital,  farm  and  factory,  shop  and 
schoolroom,  in  times  of  joy  or  sorrow. 

To  a program  of  Christian  education  for  all  ages,  Bro. 
Royer  brought  his  experience  as  a rural  school  teacher  and 
inner-city  missionary,  as  a seminary  student  at  Bethany 
where  in  the  early  1900’s  he  helped  to  prepare  graded 
lessons  for  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  as  college  pastor 
and  teacher,  and  as  member  of  the  General  Sunday  School 
Committee,  the  Mennonite  Publication  Board,  and  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education.  Contact  with  the  World  Sunday 
School  Association,  the  annual  Ohio  pastors’  convention,  and 
Christian  leaders  of  many  lands  enabled  him  to  widen  our 
perspective  and  outreach.  With  the  help  of  an  active  church 
council  and  his  devoted  teacher-wife,  he  administered  a 
broad  educational  program  in  a Sunday  school  fully  or- 
ganized from  cradle  roll  to  home  department;  a weekly 
teachers’  meeting  and  prayer  meeting;  classes  and  con- 
ferences in  missions,  evangelism,  music,  and  in  child  study; 
weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  youth  meetings;  junior  Bible 
and  mission  meetings  with  crafts  and  camping,  mission- 
ary circles,  vacation  Bible  school,  and  church  choral 
groups. 

His  congregation  was  a laboratory  for  developing  the 
Herald  Graded  Sunday  School  and  Herald  Summer  Bible 
School  materials  prepared  by  his  daughters. 

He  believed  in  in-service  training  for  young  pastors  and 
had  the  privilege  of  this  relationship  with  his  successors. 

Whether  in  the  pulpit,  in  baptismal  class,  or  teachers’ 
meeting,  he  used  the  inductive  method  of  Bible  study  like 
his  teachers — A.  C.  Wieand  and  E.  B.  Hoff  of  Bethany 
and  W.  W.  White  of  Winona  Lake,  founder  of  the  New 
York  Biblical  Seminary. 

By  example  and  word  he  stressed  daily  Bible  reading 
and  study  in  individual  and  family  worship. 

In  his  ninety-fourth  year,  completely  helpless  and  blind, 
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he  continued  to  visit  each  of  our  homes  on  his  “prayer 
journeys.’’  “When  I can’t  sleep,’’  he  said,  “instead  of  count- 
ing sheep  I talk  to  my  Shepherd  about  my  sheep.” 

It  was  Bro.  Royer’s  soundness  in  the  faith,  his  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the 
church,  that  made  him  a tower  of  strength  in  the  church. 
He  was  a sincere  and  loyal  soldier  of  the  cross,  ready 
to  advance  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  church  by  in- 
stilling the  values  of  Christian  education  in  the  minds  of 
the  countless  individuals  who  came  to  him  for  counsel. 

For  this,  we  cherish  his  memory. 

Education  Leader 
in  the  Ohio  Conference 

By  O.  N.  Johns 

Having  labored  together  with  I.  W.  Royer  for  many  years 
in  the  Ohio  Conference,  especially  in  the  Sunday  School 
Conference,  I have  learned  to  know  him  and  appreciate  him 
in  his  devotions  to  and  labors  for  the  Lord  through  his 
church. 

Bro.  Royer  was  active  in  the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Menno- 
nite  Church  Conference,  but  his  labors  in  and  through 
the  Ohio  Sunday  School  Conference  were  more  outstand- 
ing. He  served  here  as  secretary  from  1915  until  the 
1940’s.  He  served  on  the  committee  to  draw  up  the  first 
constitution  for  the  Sunday  School  Conference.  The  motto 
in  this  constitution,  1 feel,  expresses  the  concerns  of  Bro. 
Royer  in  all  his  labors  in  the  Lord’s  work:  “To  promote, 
unify,  and  guard  the  Sunday  school  interests.” 

He  was  a promoter  of  Christian  activities  on  the  home 
front,  and  of  the  mission  interests  of  the  church  in  other 
communities  and  countries.  He  helped  to  promote  Sunday 
school  normals,  Sunday  school  libraries,  teacher  training 
courses  and  classes,  outpost  Sunday  schools,  increased 
mission  giving  programs,  etc. 

His  labors  helped  to  bring  in  the  unified  Sunday  school 
periodicals,  unified  Sunday  school  organizations,  unified 
mission  efforts,  etc.  These  efforts  helped  to  bring  about  the 
uniting  of  the  two  conferences  (the  Mennonite  and  the 
Amish  Mennonite).  They  are  now  known  as  the  Ohio  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  Conference.  Bro.  Royer  helped  to 
write  the  first  constitution  and  bylaws  for  this  united  con- 
ference. 

He,  at  all  times  and  through  all  his  labors,  tried  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  church  and  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  general.  He  enlisted  the  interests  of  both  the 
old  and  the  young  for  the  exaltation  of  Christ  both  by 
word  and  deed. 

He  was  an  instigator  of  and  helped  to  organize  and 
promote  the  Young  People’s  Institute  in  1934.  He  served 
on  the  first  committee.  Some  of  these  promotions  met  with 
opposition,  but  God  blessed  to  His  honor  and  glory. 

Bro.  Royer  was  a man  who  knew  the  Lord  and  had 


dedicated  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Christ  whichever  way  the 
Lord  would  direct.  God  seemingly  directed  him  to  the  field 
of  Christian  education  through  the  Ohio  Mennonite  Sunday 
schools. 

May  his  devotion  and  dedication  be  an  inspiration  to 
each  one  of  us  to  fully  dedicate  our  lives  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  allow  Him  to  use  us  in  whatever  way  He 
may  direct. 


Teacher  in  Winter  Bible  School 

By  D.  A.  Yoder 

I.  W.  Royer  and  I were  associated  for  a number  of  years 
in  winter  Bible  school  at  Goshen  College.  The  two  words, 
“Christian”  and  “teacher, ” describe  him.  He  was  both.  He 
held  Christ,  his  Savior,  above  all  else.  He  was  a devout 
and  dedicated  follower  of  the  Lord,  truly  an  “ambassador 
for  Christ.  He  was  a believer  of  the  principles  of  the 
Word  as  held  forth  by  the  Mennonite  Church.  I believe  the 
statement,  “a  devout  follower  of  the  Lord,”  describes  him  as 
a Christian. 

As  a teacher,  he  was  “apt  to  teach.”  As  I knew  him 
his  favorite  subjects  were  books  of  the  Bible.  He  gave 
very  carefully  prepared  outlines  to  each  of  his  classes. 
In  his  teaching  he  kept  in  mind  the  purpose  of  the  book 
(Jn.  20:21  as  example)  and  he  kept  the  purpose  before  his 
students.  He  was  thorough  and  made  the  lessons  applica- 
ble for  our  time.  He  kept  the  students  interested. 

He  learned  to  know'  each  student  by  name  and  soon 
learned  their  abilities  and  their  needs  in  their  relation  to 
God.  He  was  more  than  just  a teacher;  he  was  a friend  to 
all.  He  gained  their  confidence  and  soon  had  them  coming 
to  him  with  questions  relating  to  their  subjects,  which  led 
to  many  of  them  coming  to  him  for  counsel  in  their  daily 
living.  He  was  never  too  busy  to  listen  and  to  counsel. 
They  came  to  him  with  many  intimate  problems.  Why?  Be- 
cause he  could  be  trusted.  He  gave  of  himself  for  the  spir- 
itual welfare  of  the  students  and  the  winter  Bible  school. 
He  made  many  personal  sacrifices. 

He  was  a serious  teacher,  knowing  that  he  was  dealing 
w'ith  eternal  things — truth  and  students  eternity  bound.  He 
taught  in  such  a manner  that  he  gained  friends  who  re- 
mained his  friends  long  after  he  stopped  teaching  at 
Goshen.  His  former  students  do  not  cease  to  speak  with 
fond  remembrance  of  him. 

He  was  able  to  adjust  to  situations  which  arose  because 
of  lack  of  regular  classrooms  during  the  winter  term.  Often 
we  would  need  to  change  rooms  on  short  notice  because 
our  room  was  needed  by  a college  class.  His  teaching  was 
not  dependent  upon  a particular  room.  He  served  because 
he  loved  and  so  adapted  himself  to  the  situation. 

His  greatest  impressions  are  written  upon  the  hearts  of 
many  people  who  once  w'ere  students  at  Goshen  Winter 
Bible  School.  His  students  are  found  in  many  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Truly  his  life  as  a teacher  goes  on.  D 
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Helping  People 


to  Help 


Themselves 


By  Levon  and  Virginia  Christophel 


We  are  in  the  great  country  of  Brazil  with  a land  area 
approximately  that  of  the  continental  United  States.  How- 
ever, this  country,  as  opposed  to  many  countries  in  our 
world,  is  not  suffering  from  stifling  overpopulation.  Brazil 
envelops  around  87  million  people,  with  many  wide  frontiers 
yet  to  be  explored. 

We  in  Araguacema  are  on  the  fringe  of  civilization.  To 
the  west  one  can  travel  over  a thousand  miles  of  largely 
unsettled  wilderness.  Our  extreme  climate  produces  six  to 
eight  months  of  rain  and  four  to  six  months  of  dry  season. 
Contrary  to  most  thinking,  this  is  not  an  extremely  fertile 
area,  though  we  are  only  500  miles  from  the  equator.  The 
heat  and  insects  deplete  the  soil  rapidly  as  they  rapidly 
dispose  of  dead  foliage.  To  make  soil  productive  for  grain 
crops  or  vegetables,  fertilizer  is  needed.  Being  extremely 
expensive  to  bring  fertilizer  in  to  the  area,  we  do  not 
depend  heavily  on  this. 

Araguacema,  then,  is  basically  cattle  country  and  it 
seems  certain  that  we  are  in  the  center  of  Brazil’s  future 
cattle  country  as  the  land  becomes  more  populated  and  the 
present  cattle  country  500  miles  to  the  south  becomes  needed 
for  more  useful  things.  Today  we  have  many  cattle  in  this 
area  running  wild  as  they  did  in  the  old  West.  Their  only 
identity  is  the  owner’s  brand.  The  potential  of  this  area 
has  not  been  realized,  as  the  market  for  cattle  is  not  stable 
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and  domestic  grasses  have  not  been  utilized  to  replace  the 
inferior  wild  grasses. 

In  this  general  area  there  is  one  meat  processor  in  addi- 
tion to  us.  This  company  has  several  plants  and  its  own 
plane  for  transporting  products  to  the  market  in  the  port 
city  of  Belem,  500  miles  north  of  Araguacema.  There  is  no 
other  company  shipping  meat  to  Belem. 

When  we  are  not  operating,  our  competitor  has  monopoly 
control  and  power  over  this  entire  area  in  addition  to  the 
retail  market  in  Belem.  A company  in  a monopoly  position 
such  as  this  will  use  its  power  to  the  fullest  extent,  meaning 
the  local  ranchers  receive  unfair  prices  for  their  cattle.  In 
Belem,  the  retail  meat  consumers  receive  short  weights  of 
poor  quality  meat  simply  because  there  is  no  strong  com- 
petition to  curtail  these  practices. 

We  feel  a calling  to  operate  a successful  processing  plant 
here  to  give  the  ranchers  a choice  as  to  where  they  want  to 
sell  their  cattle.  We  will  pay  fair  prices  which  will  force  our 
competitor  to  do  the  same.  And  in  Belem  we  will  supply 
better  quality  meat  as  a result  of  introducing  new  grasses  for 
feed.  We  will  have  better  meat  through  the  use  of  refrig- 
eration prior  to  sale.  We  may  also  be  able  to  produce  quality 
canned  meat  for  the  people,  as  many  of  them  have  no  refrig- 
eration of  their  own.  We  will  also  give  fair  weights. 

But  this  is  only  half  the  picture.  Like  people  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  they  have  a desire  for  many  things.  As 
their  economic  positions  improve,  they  demand  access  to  an 
increasing  array  of  food  products  in  addition  to  shoes, 
clothing,  and  cloth. 

They  are  also  becoming  able  to  buy  items  such  as  sewing 
machines,  gas  stoves,  radios,  and  furniture.  The  ranchers 
are  becoming  aware  of  the  need  for  minerals,  salt,  fence, 
and  medicines  for  their  cattle.  As  more  purchase  motors 
and  vehicles,  there  is  increasing  demand  for  all  petroleum 
products.  Lumber,  roof  tile,  cement,  and  related  building 
materials  are  also  needed.  Nearly  all  these  items  must  be 
brought  into  the  Araguacema  area  from  locations  elsewhere 
in  Brazil. 

Unfortunately,  the  businessmen  are  often  tempted  to 
charge  high  prices  since  they  feel  it  is  better  to  make  money 
on  a few  sales  rather  than  volume  business.  So  when  the 
people  do  have  a little  money,  they  are  forced  to  pay- 
exorbitant  prices,  leaving  most  of  their  demands  unsatisfied. 

This  points  to  another  reason  for  our  existence — to  pro- 
vide an  outlet  for  the  products  people  need  to  develop  their 
communities  at  fair  prices. 

The  fact  that  we  have  a business  operating  here  gives 
us  a distinct  advantage.  Since  most  of  our  area  supplies  come 
from  500  or  more  miles  away,  shipping  costs  are  a major 
expense.  Since  we  have  freight  going  out,  we  are  able  to 
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take  advantage  of  the  transportation  going  both  directions. 
We  load  the  trucks  or  planes  coming  in  with  a load  of  meat 
in  exchange  for  the  things  we  can  use  or  sell  here — food, 
clothes,  household  items  and  supplies,  to  name  a few.  This 
reduces  transportation  costs  to  a minimum. 

With  a good  stock  of  supplies  we  can  trade  goods  for 
cattle  to  help  make  the  business  really  profitable.  Profit  is 
often  considered  a nasty  part  of  doing  business,  but  when 
one  sees  the  way  these  people  would  be  affected  if  our 
business  were  not  here,  then  profit  is  not  a dirty  word. 
Without  it,  people  with  capital  would  not  invest  here  and 
make  the  business  possible. 

Our  presence  is  necessary  to  offer  competition  to  the 
other  meat  processor  in  this  area,  and  to  bring  about  better 
prices  for  the  farmer  while  expanding  his  market.  Profits 
make  it  possible  to  open  the  market  in  Belem  and  other 
areas  so  that  people  can  buy  good  meat  at  fair  prices. 

It  means  we  can  make  available  products  our  people  need 
for  living  easier,  happier  lives.  It  means  we  can  provide 
jobs  to  families  in  this  area  to  better  their  living  standards 
and  afford  educational  and  medical  opportunities  for  their 
children.  Our  business  helps  support  a clinic  for  treating  the 
sick.  Eventually,  we  hope  to  offer  other  services  to  the 
community. 

Most  important  of  all,  we  are  here  to  offer  the  gospel  to 
the  people  of  Brazil.  But  few  people  think  of  their  souls 
when  their  stomachs  are  empty  or  their  children  are  sick. 
Thus  we  are  exploring  a somewhat  different  approach  to  the 
mission  outreach. 


We  hope  to  assist  the  development  of  this  community  so 
that  it  becomes  economically  healthy  and  the  people  s 
physical  needs  are  satisfied  at  least  to  the  degree  that  it 
isn’t  a life  or  death  struggle.  Then  we  can  approach  them 
with  an  effective  witness. 

We  have  been  shocked  at  the  general  acceptance  of 
shady  living,  as  though  deception  is  almost  a culturally 
inbred  thing  with  these  people.  We  only  hope  that  we  can 
run  a successful  business  without  any  hint  of  underhand 
practices,  thus  providing  an  example  of  Christian  ethics 
in  business. 

We  must  stop  now  and  get  back  to  work.  We  hope  this 
has  given  you  a better  insight  into  the  work  here,  and  that 
manv  of  vou  will  become  our  prayer  partners  in  mission. 

□ 


My  Prayer 

0 God,  I thank  You 

For  the  unexpected  blessings 
Which  come  with  the  brilliance 
Of  each  new  day. 

Through  Him 

Who  makes  all  things  new 

1 am  a dweller  in  Paradise 
And  know  the  freshness 
Of  Your  faithfulness 
And  presence 

As  it  must  have  been 
The  first  day  in  Eden. 

Give  me  each  moment 

Such  sense  of  Your  nearness 

That  no  blessing 

Might  be  blunted 

By  commonness 

And  no  day  be  dimmed 

By  distance  from  You. 

Amen. 
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Bl — The  Friendship  Vitamin 

By  Blanche  Thompson  Richardson 


There  were  once  two  very  good  friends.  One  of  them  was 
falsely  accused  of  being  a spy.  The  friend  of  the  accused 
tried  everything  in  his  power  to  save  the  other’s  life,  but 
in  vain.  The  accused  was  sentenced  to  death.  When  his 
good  friend  saw  him  being  brought  before  the  executioner, 
he  ran  forward  in  despair,  crying  loudly:  “It  was  I 
who  did  it,  kill  me!”  But  now  the  other,  seeing  what  a 
misfortune  his  friend  was  bringing  upon  himself,  called 
out:  “No,  don’t  believe  him,  it  was  I who  did  it.’ 

The  two  friends  were  brought  again  before  the  judges, 
who,  all  confused,  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Ultimately  the 
matter  came  before  the  king.  To  him  the  unhappy  friends 
revealed  the  truth,  that  they  both  were  innocent  and  that 
they  had  only  tried  to  save  each  other’s  lives. 

The  king  set  aside  the  sentence  and  exclaimed  en- 
thusiastically: “What  a wonderful  friendship!  May  I be  the 
third  friend,  and  share  in  this  precious  gift?” 

Mark  of  Christianity 

Friendship  is  the  clear  note  of  true  Christianity.  And 
no  one  is  without  a friend,  for  even  if,  at  times,  we  feel 
that  we  are  friendless,  we  still  have  Jesus.  Did  He  not 
tell  us:  “Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I com- 
mand you.  ...  As  the  Father  hath  loved  me,  so  have  I 
loved  you:  continue  ye  in  my  love”?  Note  well  the  last 
phrase:  “continue  ye  in  my  love.  It  is  not  the  love  the 
disciples  had  for  Christ  that  is  to  make  us  supremely  strong 
— it  is  the  love  of  Christ  for  us. 

There  is  no  situation  that  will  not  become  better  by 
sharing  it  with  the  Master.  Just  as  when  in  our  everyday 
life  there  come  moments  of  perplexity,  and  we  seek  fellow- 
ship and  protection  at  the  hands  of  our  closest  friend,  so 
too,  if  we  but  would,  in  the  battles  and  turmoil  and  stress 
of  life,  bring  our  problems  and  trials  to  Jesus,  we  would 
hear  His  calm,  rich  voice  saying:  “Peace,  be  still.  ...  In 
the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation:  but  be  of  good  cheer; 
I have  overcome  the  world.” 

However,  when  we  have  found  God  and  have  tasted  the 
glory  of  this  experience  in  our  own  life,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  sit  calmly  back  and  meditate  upon  our  fortunate  condi- 
tion. We  have  a message  and  a mission  that  brooks  no 
delay.  God  in  His  greatness  and  goodness  longs  to  be  a 
friend  of  all  the  world. 

Jesus  indicates  this,  and  also  indicates  our  responsibility 
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in  the  matter,  in  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  John:  “Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I have 
chosen  you,  and  ordained  you,  that  ye  should  go  and 
bring  forth  fruit.”  In  other  words,  having  ourselves  become 
the  friend  of  God,  it  is  our  task  to  go  out  and  get  others 
to  come  into  a like  relationship. 

Ministry  of  Friendship 

That  is  one  of  the  great  tasks  of  the  Christian  church — 
the  ministry  of  friendship.  It  is  the  distinctively  Christian 
method  of  rebuilding  human  society  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  Savior  of  the  world  became  the  Friend  of  a 
few  hundred  sinners.  Of  that  number  He  chose  twelve, 
upon  whom  He  poured  out  the  influence  of  His  personal 
contact.  “I  have  called  you  freinds,”  He  said  to  them. 
On  their  friendship  with  Him  and  with  one  another  He 
staked  everything  when  He  trusted  them  with  His  mission. 

The  central  rite  of  the  church  is  a festival  of  friendship, 
where  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  sharing  of  the 
sacrificial  cup  symbolize  the  union  of  the  believing  company 
with  their  Lord,  with  one  another,  and  with  all  His 
friends  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  A church’s  fidelity  to  its 
Lord  cannot  be  more  accurately  tested  than  by  its  friend- 
liness. 

Some  of  us  make  the  wrong  choice  by  passing  up 
friendship  and  choosing  instead  power  or  material  objects 
— especially  money — as  the  most  important  things  in  life. 
Such  a person  delays  opening  an  account  in  the  Heav- 
enly bank.  He  is  apt  to  adopt  the  attitude  of  the  man 
who  wanted  first  to  pull  down  his  barns  and  build  greater, 
and  there  store  up  his  grain  and  his  goods,  and,  when 
the  barns  were  full,  then  was  time  enough  to  think  about 
God.  But  God,  you  remember,  said  to  him:  “Thou  fool, 
this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee.” 

Heaven  is  within  you.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  Master  to  develop  the  spiritual  within  us — the 
soul.  Money,  says  Jesus,  is  all  right;  but  it  is  only  valuable 
under  certain  conditions — in  itself  it  is  of  no  value.  If  one 
is  shipwrecked  and  lands  on  a desert  island,  a barrel  of 
gold  would  not  be  as  much  use  as  a single  match — or  a 
single  match  as  much  use  as  the  constant  companionship 
of  God. 

Money  may  build  a house,  but  understanding  makes  it 
convenient,  attractive,  and  beautiful.  Money  will  buy  pic- 
tures, but  understanding  prevents  one  from  investing  large 
sums  in  worthless  canvases.  Money  buys  clothes,  but  under- 
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standing  is  essential,  that  the  selection  be  according  to  good 
taste — it  is  the  taste  that  shows,  not  the  purchase  price. 
You  may  get  wealth  in  gold,  but  remain  poor  in  thought. 
You  may  accumulate  worldly  things,  but  not  be  enriched  in 
life. 

This  richness  comes  from  the  practice  of  friendship  with 
our  fellowman  and  with  God.  The  Master  has  proclaimed 
that  His  followers  are  the  light  of  the  world.  “Let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.” 

Furthermore,  let  this  ministry  of  friendship  abide  wher- 
ever the  need  may  be — with  those  within  and  without  the 
doors  of  the  church,  with  the  stranger,  and  with  those  among 
us  who  are  lacking  the  friendship  we  long  for.  And  at  the 
dawning  of  the  morning  we  shall  hear  the  Master  say: 
“Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.”  D 


Water  from  Many  Wells 

There  are  many  curtains  in  many  lands.  . . . There  are 
curtains  of  every  hue — the  white,  the  black,  the  red,  the 
yellow,  the  blue,  the  pastels.  . . . Curtains  divide.  ...  In 
our  homes  they  segregate  the  passersbv  ...  on  stages,  per- 
formers from  audiences  ...  in  society,  haves  from  have- 
nots  . . . poverty  from  wealth  . . . ignorance  from  enlighten- 
ment . . . truth  from  heresy  . . . race  from  race  . . . creed 
from  creed  . . . culture  from  culture  . . . inner  from  outer 
space.  Some  are  made  of  iron  . . . some  of  cotton  . . . some 
of  silk  . . . some  of  glass  ...  of  bamboo  ...  of  prejudice 
. . . of  hate  ...  of  class  . . . clan  ...  or  milk.  ...  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  most  imminent  crucial  curtain  of 
all  is  the  one  which  divides  the  world  into  eating  groups.  . . . 
The  one  half  starves  for  lack  of  food  . . . the  other  half 
wastes  its  food.  . . . Curtains  can’t  be  drawn  too  long!  . . . 
Who  will  lift  or  roll  back  the  dissident  curtains  of  our 
generation?  . . . Will  the  churches?  . . . Will  the  govern- 
ments? . . . Will  the  pagan  world?  ...  Or  must  God? 

— Nora  Oswald. 


Politician  or  Statesman? 

A politician  thinks  of  the  next  election;  a statesman  thinks 
of  the  next  generation.  A politician  thinks  of  the  success  of 
his  party;  a statesman  thinks  of  the  success  of  his  country. 
A politician  is  satisfied  to  drift;  a statesman  wishes  to 
progress. 

o o o 

One  has  to  admire  the  candor  of  the  politician  in  a 
Tennessee  city  who  announced  his  candidacy  for  reelection 
in  these  words:  “My  many  friends  have  not  prevailed  upon 
me  to  become  a candidate  for  reelection,  and  I have  not 
been  told  that  the  city  needs  my  services.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  simply  this:  I want  the  job  again.” 


Nurture  Lookout 


The  Need  for  Emphasis 

We  are  involved  literally  in  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
thoughts  and  ideas  throughout  a year.  Most  of  these  are 
routine;  many  are  habitual  and  often  performed  subcon- 
sciously. Most  are  easily  forgotten  and  they  make  little 
impact  or  impression  on  us.  How  often  we  say,  “How  are 
you?”  never  expecting  an  honest  answer.  Likely  we  would 
be  shocked  to  have  our  greetings  responded  to  honestly. 
How  casually  and  perfunctorily  we  live  day  by  day. 

Even  worship — Christian  action  and  service — may  fall 
into  this  routine.  Every  Sunday  we  have  the  same  pattern: 
two  songs,  Scripture  reading,  prayer,  and  then  classes. 
Every  day  the  same  pattern  of  behavior  is  characterized  by 
mechanical  repetition.  It  is  only  the  unusual,  the  different, 
the  new  way,  or  a special  emphasis  that  stirs  us  up  to  a 
larger  view,  to  greater  vision  and  more  meaningful  action. 

In  the  Bible,  God  instituted  special  days  and  weeks  for 
remembrance  and  teaching  emphasis.  Jesus  aroused  people 
and  stirred  them  with  new,  different,  and  specially  empha- 
sized truths  and  ideas.  “You  have  heard,  but  I say  unto 
you”;  “Rise,  take  up  your  bed  and  walk”;  “A  new  com- 
mandment I give  unto  you”;  “Blessed  are  the  peacemakers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  sons  of  God.” 

Each  year  churches  across  America  and  Canada  emphasize 
the  work  of  Christian  education  from  the  last  Sunday  in 
September  to  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  This  is  known 
as  Christian  Education  Week.  It  marks  the  close  of  the 
Sunday  school  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  new.  This  is 
the  time  for  reorganization,  formation  of  new  classes  and 
departments,  promotion  of  pupils,  and  time  to  review  the 
past  and  determine  goals  and  objectives.  It  is  time  for 
recording  of  statistical  reports,  opening  new  class  records 
and  books.  It  is  a time  for  special  emphasis  concerning 
progress  in  the  work  of  Christian  education  in  your  congre- 
gation. How  well  have  we  done?  How  will  we  try  next 
year? 

There  are  people  whose  task  is  to  help  the  congregations 
emphasize  their  teaching  and  equipping  ministry.  Formerly 
Bro.  Isaiah  W.  Royer  was  such  a leader.  Note  articles  in 
this  issue  relative  to  his  life  and  service. 

To  continue  development  and  leadership,  local  Sunday 
school  reports  are  needed.  All  Sunday  school  superintendents 
are  encouraged  to  send  reports  of  their  school  to  their  dis- 
trict officers  now.  These  will  enable  Christian  education 
leaders  in  developing  curriculum  and  program  materials 
for  the  future. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 

“Don’t  bother  me  right  now,  please.  I am  writing  a letter 
to  my  little  sister,”  said  the  Boy  Scout  while  at  camp. 

“Well,  hurry  up.  Why  are  you  writing  so  slowly?”  asked 
his  buddy  Scout,  impatiently. 

“She’s  little  and  can’t  read  very  fast  yet.” 
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The  Story  of  the  "Involved" 

By  Marvin  D.  Kauffman 


In  a quiet  community  in  the  United  States  of  America 
there  was  a Mennonite  church.  In  the  church  were  people 
who  professed  to  be  followers  of  Christ.  In  this  same 
community  lived  a family  who  could  never  seem  to  make 
ends  meet  and  who  were  considered  the  deprived  of  the 
community.  The  family  was  large  and  the  father  was  ir- 
responsible in  the  eyes  of  some,  and  discriminated  against 
in  the  eyes  of  others. 

This  family  could  have  a dark  skin  or  a light  skin; 
this  family  from  all  appearances  needs  help.  One  day  as  the 
pastor  of  this  Mennonite  church  was  out  visiting,  he  dis- 
covered this  family  and  drove  past  the  house  a number  of 
times  to  get  the  full  picture.  This,  he  thought,  gives  me 
an  idea  for  a sermon  for  next  Sunday.  Certainly  we  need 
to  be  more  conscious  of  the  needy  around  us  because  Jesus 
spoke  a lot  about  the  poor  and  gave  a lot  of  help  to  the 
poor. 

The  next  Sunday  the  pastor  gave  a powerful  sermon 
using  many  examples  from  the  Gospels  and  verses  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  showed  very  clearly  and  power- 
fully how  Christians  have  a social  obligation  to  the  poor  and 
needy.  He  also  mentioned  that  not  all  the  poor  and  hungry 
are  in  India,  Africa,  the  Near  East,  the  Far  East,  big  city 
slums,  but  there  were  also  poor  in  the  community 
where  they  all  lived.  This  sermon  stirred  everyone  who 
heard  it  and  each  one  made  a resolution  that  he  would 
have  to  do  something  about  the  poor  because  it  was  his 
Christian  obligation.  The  resolutions  were  many  and 
varied.  All  were  good  and  proper,  let  us  be  sure. 

Mr.  Preacher,  the  pastor,  went  home  after  that  service 
very  happy  because  of  the  response  of  the  people  to  the 
sermon  which  he  had  given  that  morning.  He  thanked  God 
that  He  had  given  him  wisdom  and  help  in  presenting 
this  matter  of  great  importance  to  his  congregation.  He 
was  sure  from  what  the  people  had  said  that  something 
would  be  done. 

Mr.  Giver  made  a resolution  that  morning.  The  next 
time  an  offering  for  relief  was  taken,  he  would  give  a 
couple  hundred  instead  of  fifty  which  he  usually  gave. 
This  is  what  he  would  do  to  help  the  poor  and  cer- 
tainly MCC  could  use  the  money.  In  fact,  he  decided  that 
he  would  mail  a hundred  dollars  to  MCC  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Writer  had  another  idea.  He  had  read  in  the  paper 
that  Congress  was  debating  a bill  which  would  help  the 
poor  and  those  who  were  discriminated  against.  He 
decided  to  sit  down  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  write  to 


Marvin  D.  Kauffman  is  director  of  Voluntary  Service  in  Costa  Rica. 


his  congressman  and  senator  and  encourage  them  to  vote 
for  this  bill.  If  he  understood  the  contents  of  the  bill,  the 
passing  of  this  bill  would  surely  be  a big  help  to  the  un- 
derprivileged. 

Mr.  Walker,  while  reading  the  newspaper  after  church, 
read  about  a march  on  Washington  in  support  of  the  above- 
mentioned  bill.  He  felt  this  was  his  chance  to  help  the 
poor;  so  he  took  a week  of  his  vacation  time  and 
went  to  Washington  and  joined  in  the  march.  He  arrived 
at  the  starting  place  in  plenty  of  time  and  joined  in  with 
the  hundreds  on  this  march.  During  the  march  he  was  able 
to  learn  a lot  and  get  the  opinions  of  many  people  in 
what  they  felt  would  bring  about  social  justice.  Mr. 
Walker  felt  that  this  week  had  been  well  spent  because  he 
had  learned  a lot  and  because  he  certainly  had  given  his 
support  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the 
underprivileged. 

Mr.  Food  made  still  a different  resolution.  He  decided 
that  they  would  make  helping  the  poor  a family  project. 
Next  Thanksgiving  they  as  a family  would  all  go  down  to 
the  supermarket  and  buy  the  things  which  would  make  a 
good  Thanksgiving  dinner  and  then  give  them  to  some 
poor  family  who  ordinarily  do  not  have  one.  His  family 
would  take  the  things  to  an  underprivileged  family  and 
spend  a half  hour  or  so  visiting  and  chatting.  They  might 
even  sing  a few  Thanksgiving  songs  while  there.  This 
certainly  would  give  the  poor  family  a nice  Thanksgiving 
Day  anyway,  and  the  children  would  get  to  see  that  not 
everyone  has  it  as  nice  as  they  do. 

Mr.  Common  went  home  from  church  wondering  what 
he  and  his  family  could  do  to  help  those  poorer  than  them- 
selves. He  couldn’t  afford  to  take  time  off  from  work,  nor 
could  he  afford  to  give  money  right  at  this  moment. 
While  he  was  thinking  on  what  they  as  a family  could 
do,  he  remembered  that  the  pastor  had  mentioned  the  fact 
that  there  was  a poor  family  right  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood. First  of  all  he  would  find  out  where  this  family  lived 
and  then  he  and  his  family  would  go  visit  them. 

Next  Saturday,  which  was  dedicated  to  family  activities, 
they  would  go  over  and  learn  to  know  the  poor  family.  The 
children  could  play  some  games  together  while  the  adults 
visited,  shared  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  learned  to  know 
each  other.  By  this  visit  Mr.  Common  also  hoped  to  learn 
some  of  the  real  problems  which  the  poor  family  had  and  in 
this  way  know  better  how  he  could  help.  During  the  visit, 
Mr.  Common  learned  that  Mr.  Poor  had  no  special 
skill  and  that  he  had  a hard  time  keeping  even  a low 
paying  job  because  of  his  problem  with  the  bottle. 
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After  many  problems  and  difficulties,  the  Commons  were 
able  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Poors  and  by  demonstrat- 
ing Christian  love  and  understanding,  they  were  able  to 
lead  the  entire  Poor  family  to  a personal  experience  with 
the  Lord  Jesus.  With  the  help  of  Mr.  Common,  Mr.  Poor 
was  able  to  get  a good,  steady  job  and  was  able  to  hold  it 
because  of  the  change  which  Christ  made  in  his  life.  There 
were  many  ups  and  downs,  but  the  personal  interest 
and  help  of  the  Commons  paid  dividends  and  some  years 
later  when  Mr.  Preacher  happened  to  drive  by  the  poor 
family’s  home  which  had  inspired  a sermon,  he  noticed 
some  marked  improvements  in  the  appearance  of  the  house, 
but  he  never  realized  that  it  was  the  personal  involve- 
ment of  one  of  the  families  in  his  church  which  had  made 
the  difference.  D 


Thee^  Me,  and  23  VC 

By  James  M.  Drescher 

He  ambled  into  my  office  rather  slowly,  yet  he  had  an 
air  of  accomplishment  and  pride.  He  was  a young  man 
of  about  19  years  of  age.  I hadn’t  seen  him  for  some 
time.  He  had  entered  the  U.S.  armed  services  about  a 
year  ago  and  had  just  returned  from  Vietnam.  I was 
happy  to  see  him.  He  was  casually  dressed  in  army  fatigues. 
Around  his  trim  waist  was  a broad  canvas  belt  on  which 
such  things  as  canteens  and  ammunitions  are  attached. 
However,  the  belt  now  contained  23  highly  polished  brass 
clips  which  readily  caught  my  eye. 

After  exchanging  greetings  and  other  pleasantries,  I 
inquired  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  brass  clips.  He  some- 
what coyly  replied,  “You  might  say  it’s  a hobby  of  mine.” 
I inquired  further.  He  informed  me  that  each  clip 
represented  a Vietcong  which  he  had  killed  in  hand-to- 
hand  combat.  He  wore  23  clips.  A sense  of  guilt  or  re- 
morse did  not  appear  to  emerge  during  our  conversation. 
He  told  me  that  this  method  of  keeping  score  was  used 
by  other  members  of  his  outfit.  He  indicated  that  one 
fellow  in  his  outfit  had  one  belt  completely  filled  and 
was  starting  another. 

Since  speaking  with  this  boy,  I have  done  a great  deal 
of  thinking.  I’ve  tried  to  imagine  how  he  must  have  felt 
on  or  about  his  first  kill.  I’ve  wondered  if  he  felt  or 
showed  any  other  emotion  except  hate.  Were  these  killing 
experiences  as  casual  as  his  conversation  seemed  to  in- 
dicate? 

I’ve  tried  to  visualize  the  remorse  of  the  parents  and/or 
relatives  of  each  dead  son.  I’ve  wondered  what  kind  of 
indelible  mark  these  experiences  left  on  this  young  mind. 
I ve  wondered  how  this  boy  really  felt  inside  when  he  re- 
called these  horrendous  experiences.  I thought  about  the 
nightmares  he  probably  still  has  because  of  these  killing 
experiences.  I’ve  wondered  how  these  experiences  will 
affect  his  later  life. 

Being  a part  of  the  human  race,  I cannot  excuse  or 


divorce  myself  from  the  horrendous  act  and  suffering(s) 
of  my  brother.  The  far-reaching,  complicated  effects  of  the 
horrors  of  war  keep  haunting  me.  Is  it  not  true  that  when 
one  individual  suffers  all  humanity  suffers? 

It  occurred  to  me  that  perchance  there  is  some  cor- 
relation between  the  malicious  vandalism  and  killing  of 
civilians  going  on  in  the  world  and  the  fact  that  each  year 
governments  train  millions  of  young  people  to  be  vicious 
killers.  Isn’t  it  logical  to  think  that  some  will  return  to 
civilian  life  and  continue  these  actions  for  which  they 
have  been  so  thoroughly  trained?  If  our  society  has  a 
code  of  ethics  which  is  so  paradoxical,  what  else  can  we 
expect?  It  seems  odd.  Here  in  America,  our  courts  gen- 
erally have  done  away  with  the  death  penalty  for  those 
who  murder.  At  the  same  time,  we  give  medals  and  glorify 
those  individuals  who  kill  and  destroy  "our  military 
enemies.” 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  Christianity  speaks  out  more 
convincingly  throughout  the  world?  May  God  help  us.  May 
God  forgive  us  for  being  so  passive  about  the  suffering  of 
our  brothers.  D 

You  Are  Invited 

The  Pacific  Coast  Mennonite  Conference  invites  you  to 
begin  planning  now  to  attend  the  sessions  of  Mennonite 
General  Conference  which  will  be  held  in  Oregon,  Aug. 
15-19,  1969.  Many  persons  who  have  contemplated  a trip 
to  the  west  coast  will  find  this  the  opportunity  to  combine 
a family  vacation  trip  with  participation  in  the  work  and 
inspiration  of  this  biennial  gathering  of  persons  from  all 
over  the  Mennonite  Church. 

The  conference  sessions  will  be  held  in  a new  camp- 
grounds setting  directly  across  the  road  from  the  location 
of  the  1937  General  Conference  at  Turner,  Ore.  Turner 
is  located  just  six  miles  from  Salem,  Ore.,  and  is  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Mennonite  community  of  Oregon  and  of  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley. 

The  new  Aldersgate  Park  Campgrounds  is  a Free  Method- 
ist facility  which  will  provide  a variety  of  accommodations 
for  those  attending  the  conference.  There  will  be  26  motel- 
type  rooms  which  will  accommodate  up  to  four  persons,  a 
dormitory  housing  40  persons,  20  “A-frame”  cabins  which 
can  be  used  for  either  family  units  or  dormitory  housing 
of  up  to  eight  persons  each.  There  are  40  trailer  spots 
with  electricity,  water,  and  central  sanitary  facilities  for 
those  who  come  with  their  own  campers  or  trailers.  Six 
private  cabins  are  available  for  rent.  And  for  those  who 
like  to  rough  it,  they  have  tents  which  can  be  rented.  As 
usual,  accommodations  will  also  be  available  in  Mennonite 
homes  for  those  who  prefer  this. 

Rates  for  staying  at  the  camp  are  very  reasonable  with 
lodging  ranging  from  50c  to  $2.00  per  day  (plus  linens  if 
needed),  and  meals  at  $2.75  per  day  (with  children’s  rates 
for  those  12  and  under). 

A beautiful  new  tabernacle  is  now  under  construction 
which  will  be  completed  by  next  July  and  which  will 
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accommodate  1,680  persons. 

For  families  who  would  like  to  vacation  and  do  sight- 
seeing in  connection  with  their  trip  to  General  Conference, 
Oregon  has  an  abundance  of  interesting  opportunities,  such 
as  the  beautiful  Columbia  River  Gorge,  Mount  Hood,  the 
Oregon  coast,  Drift  Creek  Mennonite  Camp,  the  timber 
industry.  Western  Mennonite  School,  Crater  Lake  (one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  modern  world),  the  world-famous 
Shakespearean  Festival  at  Ashland,  and  many  other  places 
of  interest  and  beauty.  Oregon  has  a large  system  of 
excellent  state  parks  with  facilities  for  both  tent  and  trailer 
camping. 


The  General  Conference  office  in  Scottdale  is  investi- 
gating the  possibilities  of  special  rates  to  Oregon  by  plane, 
train,  and  bus  for  those  who  would  like  to  benefit  from  such 
group  travel.  More  information  and  assistance  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  near  future  to  help  families  or  individuals  in 
planning  for  an  enjoyable  and  worthwhile  trip. 

Mark  these  dates — Aug.  15-19,  1969 — and  begin  now  to 
make  your  plans  to  attend  Mennonite  General  Conference 
at  Turner,  Ore.,  where  we  will  worship  and  study  to- 
gether on  the  theme,  “The  Witness  of  Brotherhood.” — David 
W.  Mann,  Secretary,  Mennonite  Conference  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  District.  □ 


Items  and  Comments 


The  official  publication  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  in  North  Carolina  has 
suggested  that  the  President’s  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  which 
studied  why  people  riot,  go  back  “to  the 
riot  areas  and  this  time  ask  of  those  who 
did  not  riot,  why  they  stayed  out  of  it.” 
The  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate  said 
it  has  an  idea  “that  a great  many  committed 
and  dedicated  Christians  would  be  included 
in  this  group.  ” 

In  an  editorial  by  the  Reverend  James  C. 
Jtokes,  editor,  the  magazine  said,  “We  sus- 
pect that  many  of  them  would  have  an- 
swered something  like  this:  ‘We  stayed  out 
of  the  rioting  and  looting  because  we  just 
didn’t  see  anything  Christian  about  breaking 
laws  and  store  windows  and  taking  other 
people’s  property.  We  don’t  believe  we’re 
being  justly  treated,  but  we  can’t  see  that 
two  injustices  are  better  than  one.  We’ve 
been  poor  all  our  lives  but  we’ve  held  our 
heads  up  and  tried  to  be  honest  and  decent; 
and  we  intend  to  stay  that  way.’ 

The  Advocate,  which  serves  both  the 
North  Carolina  and  Western  North  Carolina 
conferences  of  the  denomination,  stated 
“that  we  give  some  commendatory  publicity 
to  that  vast  host  of  poor  people  who  have 
not  used  their  poverty  as  a crutch  or  as  an 
excuse  to  disrupt  and  make  trouble.” 

o o o 

“Roman  Catholics  should  leave  the  church 
if  they  cannot  obey  the  pope’s  ban  on  con- 
traceptives,” Bishop  Francois-Nestor  Adam 
of  Sion  said  in  an  open  letter  issue  in  Sion, 
Switzerland.  “We  must  obey  the  sovereign 
pontiff  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  morality,” 
the  bishop  said.  “If  we  cannot,  let  us  have 
the  loyalty  and  courage  to  leave  the 
church.” 

o o e 

The  world’s  29  million  Baptists  were 
urged  in  Monrovia,  Liberia,  to  contribute 
at  least  one  day’s  earnings  during  the  year 
to  world  relief  causes.  A resolution  adopted 
by  the  62  members  of  the  Baptist  World 


Alliance’s  executive  committee  recognized 
the  “generosity”  of  developed  countries 
contributing  surplus  foodstuffs  to  the  world’s 
hungry. 

But  it  also  expressed  the  “fervent  hope” 
that  governments  in  countries  where  “there 
are  still  large  supplies  of  surplus  foods  go- 
ing to  waste  or  being  destroyed  . . . will  do 
everything  possible  to  make  this  food  avail- 
able to  welfare  organizations  and  that  these 
states  will  provide  shipping  costs  when 
necessary.”  Citing  a “deep  concern”  for  the 
hungry  and  poor,  the  executive  committee 
urged  all  Baptists  to  “put  forth  every  effort” 
to  meet  those  needs. 

o o o 

A special  high-frequency  radio  was  at 
Pope  Paul’s  side  during  his  flight  from 
Rome  to  Bogota,  enabling  him  to  keep 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  Vatican.  The 
flight  took  about  12  hours.  The  plane, 
named  after  Marshal  Sucre,  one  of  the 
liberators  of  Colombia,  had  a crew  of  seven 
plus  a reserve  crew  of  four,  all  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Enrique  Fajardo  Beada. 

A chair  especially  designed  to  minimize 
the  effects  of  turbulence  during  the  flight 
was  reserved  for  the  pope  next  to  the  pi- 
lot’s cabin,  with  the  high-frequency  radio 
beside  it.  The  airline  provided  two  offices 
and  three  showers  for  the  pope’s  special 
compartment,  which  was  upholstered  in 
white. 

Dr.  Alan  Walker,  head  of  the  Central 
Methodist  Mission  in  Sydney,  Australia, 
called  for  youth  to  become  a “new  world 
army  of  conscientious  objectors  dedicated 
only  to  peace.”  The  famed  Australian 
evangelist  urged  young  people  all  over  the 
world  to  join  the  “noblest  crusade  in  history 
— the  crusade  against  poverty,  racialism, 
war,  and  spiritual  darkness”  during  a ser- 
mon at  City  Temple. 

“Take  seriously  the  way  of  nonviolence,” 
he  said.  “Show  you  are  finished  forever 


with  violent  revolution  and  war.  Throw 
away  the  soldiers’  weapons  . . . claim  the 
billions  squandered  on  armaments  to  trans- 
form the  world.”  Young  people  should  con- 
tinue their  rebellion  “until  a new  day 
dawns,”  Dr.  Walker  went  on,  but  should 
also  remember  that  “protest  is  futile  with- 
out policies  to  follow,  goals  to  reach.” 

He  claimed  that  communism,  socialism, 
and  capitalism  had  all  failed  to  change  the 
world,  and  that  only  the  kingdom  of  God, 
“the  vision  of  life  as  it  could  be,”  was  a 
sufficient  ideology  to  follow.  “Remember 
your  limitations,”  he  concluded.  “Youth  as 
a savior  class  can  no  more  deliver  the  peo- 
ple than  working-class  man,  aristocratic 
man,  democratic  man.  God  power  is  the 
need  of  the  world,  for  it  alone  keeps  cor- 
ruption down  and  ideals  high.” 

o o o 

Smoking  usually  starts  in  schools,  says  a 
report  by  the  American  Association  of 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation 
(AAHPER).  To  this  the  National  Education 
Association  adds  that  “an  estimated  10  to 
15  percent  of  all  13-vear-oIds  smoke,  and 
for  each  successive  age  level  there  is  a 
percentage  up  to  the  age  18,  w'here  50 
percent  smoke  regularly.”  An  increasing 
number  of  public  school  systems  are  trying 
to  combat  the  smoking  habit  by  urging 
teachers  to  abstain  from  smoking. 

o o e 

We  will  soon  have  spent  over  $50  billion 
on  military  action  in  Vietnam  (including 
our  support  of  the  French)  without  reach- 
ing a promising  solution,  while  our  cities 
have  deteriorated  disastrously.  Yet  there’s 
hardly  a social  scientist  or  economist  any- 
where who  wouldn’t  testify  that  if  just  half 
of  the  $50  billion  had  been  spent  on  con- 
structive measures  and  reforms  in  Vietnam 
(possibly  shielded  by  an  international  police 
force),  and  on  meeting  the  educational, 
job,  and  housing  crises  in  our  cities,  we 
would  have  saved  our  necks  in  both  places. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Nigerian  Situation  Remains  Critical 


“The  recently  increased  news  coverage  of 
the  Nigeria-Biafra  war,”  says  Wilbert  Shenk, 
“has  intensified  world  concern.  We  urge  the 
church  to  renewed  prayer  that  this  tragic 
situation  might  be  quickly  concluded.” 
Shenk  is  secretary  for  overseas  missions  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

The  three  remaining  North  American 
Mennonite  workers  in  Biafra — Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Wallace  Shellenberger,  Jr.,  and  Martha 
Bender — left  Biafra  with  a returning  relief 
plane  on  the  night  of  Sept.  19.  The  plane 
landed  in  Sao  Tome,  a Portuguese  island 
off  the  coast  of  West  Africa. 

Martha  Bender  proceeded  on  to  the  U.S. 
and  is  currently  with  her  family  at  Kalona, 
Iowa.  The  Shellenbergers,  who  could  not 
get  on  a plane  for  Europe,  stayed  on  at 
Sao  Tome  and  will  be  coming  home  via 
Europe. 

All  three  had  been  in  Biafra  for  a little 
more  than  their  normal  three-year  terms. 
Two  events  made  return  feasible.  On  the 
one  hand  International  Red  Cross  workers 
fresh  from  Europe  agreed  to  take  over 
supervision  of  the  Abiriba  Hospital.  On  the 
other  hand,  missionaries  in  the  area  whose 
terms  had  expired  or  were  near  expiring, 
were  being  urged  to  go  on  leave  now. 

Asked  what  concerns  she  would  have  for 
the  Mennonite  Church  as  she  looks  ahead, 
Martha  Bender  told  Wilbert  Shenk,  “Ask 
the  church  to  pray  for  the  people.  They 


are  under  severe  stress  and  life  is  getting 
more  and  more  difficult  for  them.”  She 
does  not  see  collapse  in  Biafra  soon, 
however,  and  feels  that  the  terrible  civil 
war  may  continue  on  for  several  months  yet. 

Shenk  reports  that  with  the  attrition  of 
Biafran  territory  as  Nigerian  federal  troops 
increase  the  countryside  under  their  control, 
the  battle  will  also  approach  Abiriba,  which 
has  been  somewhat  off  to  the  side  of  the 
fighting  to  date. 

A few  scattered  letters  have  come  to 
various  persons  from  Nigerian  Christians  in 
territory  liberated  by  the  federal  troops.  To 
date  no  clear  picture  is  available  of  the 
situation  and  condition  of  the  Nigerian 
Mennonite  Church  or  the  independent 
churches  with  which  North  American  Men- 
nonites  worked. 

Both  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  continue  to 
explore  any  and  all  possible  means  for 
getting  relief  resources  into  both  Nigeria 
and  Biafra. 

The  Board  executive  committee  has  ap- 
proved allocation  of  $25,000  for  relief  in 
Nigeria  and  Biafra.  They  were  told  on  Sept. 
17  that  contributions  designated  for  Biafra 
have  come  in.  They  authorized  opening  a 
special  Biafra  relief  fund. 

Contributions  designated  for  Biafra  relief 
may  be  sent  through  regular  mission  chan- 
nels or  mailed  directly  to  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 


Committee  Recharges  Board  Program 


As  the  Board  entity  charged  with  final 
legal  responsibility  for  corporate  business, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  executive 
committee  agendas  and  minutes  frequently 
appear  as  a maze  of  legal  actions.  Yet  the 
agenda  for  the  executive  committee  meet- 
ing held  Sept.  17  and  18  at  Elkhart,  Ind., 
reflected  the  broad  scope  of  Board  activities. 

Current  committee  members,  following 
elections  at  Kidron,  Ohio,  in  July,  include 
John  H.  Mosemann,  Goshen,  Ind.,  chair- 
man,; Sam  Janzen,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  vice- 
chairman;  James  Detweiler,  Manson,  Iowa; 
Laurence  Horst,  Evanston,  111;  Vern  Miller, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Don  Yoder,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Ranging  even  more  broadly  than  the 
geography  of  their  home  addresses,  the 
committee’s  widescreen  approach  began  in 
worship:  prayer  for  workers  and  sufferers 
in  Biafra  and  Nigeria,  for  efforts  to  get 


relief  into  those  areas,  for  finding  ways  of 
using  the  gifts  God  has  given  the  Menno- 
nite Church’s  black  members,  and  inter- 
cession for  Julia  McCammon,  who  was  hos- 
pitalized for  diagnosis.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  former  Board  missionaries  and  staff 
persons,  the  Don  McCammons  of  Goshen, 
Ind. 

The  Nigeria/ Biafra  situation  was  reflected 
in  reports  on  relief  activities  and  Board 
financial  support  through  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee.  A small  grant  went  to  the 
Mennonite  Church  of  India  to  assist  in  a 
follow-up  of  last  year’s  famine  relief. 

The  commitee  approved  a mission  invest- 
ment loan  for  the  Bethesda  congregation  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  assist  them  with  a 
property  purchase  in  connection  with  their 
enlargement  program.  Frontier  Boys 
Village,  Divide,  Colo.,  received  its  share 
of  attention  as  Luke  Birky  reported  on  a 


new  facility  available  and  ready  for  use. 
The  new  facility,  in  a much  more  favorable 
location,  was  listed  with  a real-estate 
broker  a day  before  Frontier  broke  ground 
for  expansions  on  its  present  site. 

John  H.  Yoder  laid  out  before  the  com- 
mittee his  perspective  of  a proposed  study 
on  evangelism  which  had  been  authorized 
earlier.  He  also  reported  briefly  on  his 
observations  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  at  Uppsala,  Sweden,  last  summer. 

Training  persons  for  working  construc- 
tively and  effectively  as  Christian  witnesses 
in  urban  situations  was  the  focus  of  a 
Nelson  Kauffman  report  accompanied  by  a 
proposal  to  establish  a structure  for  facili- 
tating that  training.  He  also  received  en- 
couragement to  proceed  with  extension 
evangelism  workshops  cooperatively  with 
district  mission  leaders. 

What  should  Board  annual  meetings  be 
like?  How  could  Mission  '68  at  Kidron 
have  been  improved?  These  questions 
kindled  a preliminary  report  from  Infor- 
mation Services  Secretary  Boyd  Nelson  on 
planning  to  date  for  the  Mission  '69  annual 
meeting  and  local  arrangements.  Mission 
'69  is  scheduled  for  July  2-6,  1969,  in 
southeast  Iowa.  The  program  planning 
committee,  chaired  by  Ivan  Kauffmann, 
Hopedale,  111.,  has  held  its  first  meeting 
and  projects  its  second  one  for  Oct.  7. 

Annual  appointments  for  various  com- 
mittees to  begin  their  year’s  responsibility 
on  Oct.  1 included  an  investment  committee, 
joint  boards  of  directors  for  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  corporations  in  various 
states,  the  designation  of  Mission  Menno- 
nite Francois,  a French  Mennonite  cor- 
poration as  the  legal  entity  for  Board 
activities  in  France,  and  the  appointment  of 
Wilbert  Shenk  as  Mennonite  Church  repre- 
sentative on  the  American  Bible  Society 
advisory  council  and  Ray  Horst  to  the 
coordinated  youth  ministries  staff  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  M.  S.  Ram  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  India  (Mennonite)  Literature 
Board. 

Two  other  committees  appointed  were 
the  Home  Missions  Council  steering  com- 
mittee and  the  Student  Services  Committee. 
The  steering  committee  functions  for  the 
Home  Missions  Council  as  it  coordinates 
and  provides  a clearinghouse  for  home 
missions  strategy  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
in  North  America.  Members  appointed  in- 
clude: Donald  E.  Yoder,  Phoenix,  chairman; 
H.  Eugene  Witmer,  Ephrata,  Pa.;  Chester 
Wenger,  Salunga,  Pa.;  Vernon  Leis, 
Elmira,  Ont. ; Leamon  Sowell,  Maywood, 
III;  John  Ventura,  Denver,  Colo.;  and  Mark 
Lehman,  St.  Anne,  111. 

The  Student  Services  Committee  is 
responsible  for  coordinating  Mennonite 
Church  support  for  approximately  2,000 
students  on  non-Mennonite  college  and 
university  campuses.  The  committee:  John 
H.  Yoder,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  chairman;  Paul 
Bender,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Albert  Meyer, 
Goshen;  Kermit  Derstine,  Denver,  Colo.; 
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Chester  Wenger,  Salunga,  Pa.;  Carl  S. 
Keener,  State  College,  Pa.;  and  Dwight 
King,  Hyattsville,  Md. 

Board  executive  secretary  Ernest  Bennett 
asked  the  committee  to  suggest  questions 
they  wanted  answered  in  preparation  for 
program  evaluation  and  budgeting  for 
1969-70. 

Health  and  welfare  items  involved  ter- 
mination of  the  contract  to  operate  one 
institution,  building  and  borrowing  authori- 
zations for  two  others,  and  the  appoint- 


ment of  21  boards  of  directors  for  institu- 
tions operated  by  the  Mission  Board. 

Reviewing  the  scope  of  the  agenda, 
one  notes  the  effect  of  having  adminis- 
trative committees  carrying  responsibilities 
for  major  blocks  of  program.  Overseas 
missions,  relief  and  service,  mass  com- 
munications, and  health  and  welfare 
divisions  are  all  administered  by  committees 
appointed  each  spring  by  the  Board’s 
personnel  and  executive  committees  meeting 
conjointly. 


September  Orientation  Hosts  34  Volunteers 


The  Sept.  10-20  Voluntary  Service  ori- 
entation school  at  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  found  the  34  participants  ac- 
cepting the  following  assignments; 

First  row:  Joan  Bontrager,  Goshen,  Ind., 
day  care  nurse  for  one  year  at  Omaha, 
Neb.;  Miriam  Horst,  Brownsville,  Ore., 
child  care  worker  for  one  year  at  Kansas 
City  (Kan.)  Children’s  Home;  Kathy  Carrels, 
Salem,  Ore.,  day  care  nurse  for  one  year 
at  London,  Ont.;  Kathleen  Nafziger,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  nurse  aide  for  one  year  at 
Richmond,  Va.;  Lawrence  Martin,  Elmira, 
Ont.,  orderly  for  one  year  at  St.  Anthony’s 
Hospital,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  Darrell 
Miller,  Grabill,  Ind.,  orderly  for  two  years 
at  Mennonite  Hospital,  La  Junta,  Colo.; 
Jean  Leinbach,  Clark  Lake,  Mich.,  secretary 
for  one  year  at  Mennonite  Hospital,  La 
Junta;  Janet  Christner,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
registered  nurse  for  26  months  at  Menno- 
nite General  Hospital,  Aibonito,  P.R.;  Lois 
Kauffman,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  unit  house- 
keeper for  one  year  at  Woodland  Park, 
Colo.;  Sharon  Rhinesmith,  Centreville, 
Mich.,  and  Josephine  Roundtree,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  nurse  aides  for  one  year  at 
Richmond,  Va. 

Second  row:  Esther  Steckle,  Wingham, 
Ont.,  licensed  practical  nurse  for  one  year 
at  St.  Frances  Hospital,  Carlsbad,  N.M.; 
Verdella  Oswald,  Pilger,  Neb.,  nurse  aide 
for  one  year  at  Maple  Lawn  Homes, 
Eureka,  111.;  Carol  Iutzi,  Baden,  Ont., 
unit  hostess  and  girls’  club  work  for  one 


year  at  Englewood,  Chicago,  111.;  Larry 
Weaver,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  unit  bookkeeping 
for  two  years  at  Mantua,  Ohio;  Gary 
Stutzman,  Haven,  Kan.,  computer  oper- 
ator for  two  years  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.; 
Edward  Burkholder,  White  Cloud,  Mich., 
bookkeeper  for  two  years  at  La  Junta, 
Colo.;  Lynn  Neer,  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
rehabilitation  worker  for  two  years  with 
the  18th  Street  unit,  Chicago,  111.;  Allen 
Holsopple,  Archbold,  Ohio,  child  care 
worker  for  two  years  at  Frontier  Boys 
Village,  Woodland  Park,  Colo.;  William 
Beachy,  Yoder,  Kan.,  program  and  recrea- 
tion director  for  two  years  at  Bethel  Men- 
nonite Church,  Chicago,  111.,  Tom  Reeves, 
New  Haven,  Ind.,  orderly  for  two  years 
at  St.  Frances  Hospital,  Carlsbad,  N.M.; 
Ruth  Stover,  Souderton,  Pa.,  teacher  for 
26  months  at  Mennonite  Academy,  San 
Juan,  P.R.;  and  Elvin  Martin,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  child  care  worker  for  one  year  at 
Frontier  Boys  Village,  Woodland  Park, 
Colo. 

Third  row:  Nancy  and  Richard  Yoder, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  program  directors  for  two 
years  at  Omaha,  Neb.;  Barbara  and 
Leonard  Kilmer,  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  recrea- 
tion leaders  for  two  years  in  the  Bronx, 
New  York  City;  Judith  and  Richard  Kauff- 
man, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  kindergarten 
teacher  and  construction  worker,  respective- 
ly, for  two  years  at  Camp  Rehoboth,  St. 
Anne,  111.;  Ann  and  Jim  Dorsey,  Conway, 
Ark.,  program  directors  for  two  years  at 


Wichita,  Kan.;  Stanley  and  Shirley  Ross, 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  program  directors  for 
one  year  at  Hannibal,  Mo. ; and  Gary  Kor- 
ell,  Unionville,  Ont.,  child  care  worker  for 
one  year  at  Sunshine  Children’s  Home, 
Maumee,  Ohio. 

Two  consecutive  orientations  are  sched- 
uled for  October — Sept.  30  to  Oct.  9,  and 
Oct.  9-19,  with  18  persons  already  com- 
mitted for  the  first  school  and  15  for  the 
second.  More  than  300  VS-ers  are  present- 
ly serving  in  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions’ Voluntary  Service  program. 


Study  Materials  Available 
to  Youth  Groups 

Looking  for  something  new,  different, 
and  stimulating  that  will  move  a Sunday 
school  class  or  youth  group  toward  greater 
understanding  of  human  problems  and  more 
effective  work  and  witness  in  the  com- 
munity? 

Then  welcome  to  the  apple  orchard.  This 
orchard  contains  a large  variety  of  fruit — 
small,  large,  good,  bad.  Just  like  our  world 
and  its  people. 

Without  being  overly  pessimistic,  there 
seem  to  be  plenty  of  bad  apples  in  our 
world.  It  is  a world  full  of  problems,  with 
people  full  of  problems. 

Bad  Green  Apples  is  a servanthood  Bible 
study-action  guide  to  assist  in  becoming 
better  oriented  to  several  important  prob- 
lems and  what  to  do  about  them.  Bad  Green 
Apples  consists  of  a student  study  guide, 
questionnaires,  survey  materials,  and  a 
leader’s  guide.  Here  are  excellent  re- 
source materials  for  a youth  group  or 
Sunday  school  class,  for  work  camps  and 
youth  retreats — talce  your  pick! 

Bad  Green  Apples  deals  with  five  prob- 
lem areas,  a study  of  the  strategy  for 
witness,  and  a section  dealing  with  the 
Christian’s  call  to  commitment.  The  five 
specific  subjects  for  discussion,  understand- 
ing, and  action  are:  problems  of  senior 
citizens,  young  people  in  trouble,  poverty, 


Bad  Green  Apples  coauthors  Jesse  Glick 
(left)  and  Ken  Smith  examine  the  finished 
product. 
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race  relations,  and  peacemaking. 

Bad  Green  Apples  moves  the  partici- 
pants into  the  local  community  to  investi- 
gate these  problems  and  to  discover  what 
can  be  done.  It  includes  studying  and 
paraphrasing  Bible  passages  relating  to  each 
problem  area. 

Although  the  seven  lessons  were  designed 
from  a work  camp  format,  the  study  is 
quite  flexible.  If  used  by  Sunday  school 
classes  and  youth  groups,  it  can  easily  be 
expanded  to  include  two  or  three  sessions 
on  each  of  the  seven  lessons. 

The  student  study  guide  sells  for  $1.00; 
75(t  each  when  ordered  in  quantities  of  ten 
or  more.  The  leader’s  guide,  questionnaires, 
and  survey  materials  sell  for  $1.00.  If  your 
local  Christian  bookstore  does  not  handle 
Bad  Green  Apples,  place  your  order  with 
Youth  Services  Office,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514. 

Why  not  give  Bad  Green  Apples  a try 
and  watch  the  service  and  witness  interest 
of  your  group  really  grow? 

VS  Men  attacked 
in  Washington 

VS  men  Gordon  Rohrer  and  Harvey  Zeag- 
er,  youth  workers  at  W Street,  in  inner  city 
Washington,  D.C.,  had  some  unexpected 
excitement  recently.  They  with  three  local 
teenage  boys  had  gone  to  a restaurant  eight 
blocks  from  the  W Street  unit  for  a late 
evening  snack. 

As  they  were  eating,  they  heard  a crash. 
Rohrer  thought  a waitress  had  dropped  a 
tray,  but  it  was  actually  a brick  flying 
through  a window  on  the  other  side  of  the 
restaurant. 

People  panicked  and  started  to  run.  In 
the  confusion  the  three  teenagers  disap- 
peared. The  VS-ers  found  themselves  alone 
with  two  or  three  other  persons  in  the 
otherwise  deserted  restaurant. 

These  three  people  then  tried  to  take  the 
VS-ers’  watches.  Zeager’s  watch  was  lost, 
but  Rohrer  was  able  to  slip  his  into  his 
pocket.  Then  the  two  of  them  attempted 
to  dash  out  to  the  VS  car  parked  about  150 
feet  away. 

But  a gang  of  about  75  young  fellows 
had  gathered  outside.  The  VS  men  were 
separated  as  the  crowd  grabbed  at  them. 
Rohrer  was  knocked  down,  and  some  fellows 
jumped  on  him,  hitting  him  on  the  head, 
tearing  his  pockets,  snatching  his  watch 
and  wallet.  Zeager,  too,  was  knocked  down 
and  beaten  badly  about  the  face. 

Some  of  the  attacking  crowd  left  when 
the  police  arrived  a few  minutes  later. 
Zeager  was  taken  to  the  hospital  in  an 
ambulance  and  Rohrer  in  a police  car. 
X-rays  revealed  the  injuries  as  mainly 
bruises. 

People  on  W Street  expressed  their  dis- 
approval of  this  incident,  and  many  of  the 
fellows  from  the  block  have  told  the  VS-ers 
they  are  sorry  it  happened.  The  VS-ers 


feel  that  it  has  actually  helped  their  re- 
lationship with  the  community.  It  has  even 
given  them  a more  positive  attitude  toward 
their  work;  they  believe  there  was  a pur- 
pose in  this  experience  and  that  God  was 
with  them. 

“Sure  I was  scared,’  Rohrer  admitted, 
“but  I did  not  feel  defensive.  I tried  to  run, 
but  I did  not  try  to  fight  my  way  out.” 
Rohrer  finds  youth  work  in  Washington 
extremely  challenging.  “There  is  just  some- 
thing about  it  that  I really  find  exciting,” 
he  said. 


Harold  Dyck  Accepts 
New  Position 

Harold  P.  Dyck, 

Vice-President  and  Di- 
rector of  Sales  of  Hess- 
ton  Corporation,  has 
resigned  to  join  Men- 
nonite  Mutual  Aid, 

Inc.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  as 
Associate  Director  of 
Financial  Services.  He 
will  continue  to  reside 
in  Hesston,  Kan. 

In  his  new  position 
Mr.  Dyck  will  work 
with  John  H.  Rudy,  Director  of  Financial 
Services,  in  administering  the  activities  of 
The  Mennonite  Foundation,  Inc.,  as  well 
as  other  financial  services.  His  primary 
assignment  will  be  to  assist  Mennonite 
individuals,  congregations,  and  institutions 
in  the  area  of  Christian  stewardship  as  it 
concerns  estate  planning,  wills,  and  special 
gifts.  He  will  be  available  to  Mennonites  of 
all  conferences,  particularly  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Dyck  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Hesston  Mennonite  Church  and  has  been 
serving  as  Financial  Agent  of  the  Mennonite 
Publication  Board.  He  is  president  of  the 
board  of  Schowalter  Villa,  a director  of  the 
Hesston  State  Bank,  and  vice-president  of 
Hesston  Foundation.  He  and  his  wife  Elva 
Mae  are  the  parents  of  four  children. 

Treasurer  Reports 
Financial  Situation 

Contributions  for  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  have  increased 
about  four-tenths  percent  over  last  year 
for  the  same  period,  Apr.  1 through  Aug. 
31.  Disbursements  during  this  time  are  up 
just  under  three-tenths  percent.  These  are 
figures  reported  by  treasurer  David  Leather- 
man  to  the  Board  executive  committee 
meeting  at  Elkhart,  Sept.  17. 

A financial  report  prepared  just  a month 
earlier  had  shown  approximately  five  per- 
cent gain  in  contributions  for  the  first  four 
months  of  the  fiscal  year.  At  that  time 
contributions  were  $24,000  ahead  of  last 
year.  By  Aug.  31,  Leatherman  said,  the 


increase  had  dropped  to  $2,500. 

Committee  and  staff  assessment  of  the 
potential  expectation  for  the  months 
ahead  recognized  the  increasing  difficulty 
farmers  are  experiencing  with  low  grain 
prices,  the  uncertainties  of  an  election  year 
with  outcomes  affecting  the  economic 
situation,  and  the  strong  increases  of  both 
cost  of  living  and  personal  incomes. 

Leroy  Yoder,  controller,  noted  that 
according  to  Board  budgeting,  contribution 
requests  on  Aug.  31  (on  the  basis  of  five 
out  of  12  months  of  the  current  budget 
year  being  past)  amount  to  $806,531.  Con- 
tributions at  that  time  actually  totaled 
$592,330.  Expenditures  during  that  time 
amounted  to  $870,625. 

"We’ve  come  to  expect  unpredictable 
swings  in  contributions  from  month  to 
month,”  Leatherman  told  the  committee. 
“If  a trend  becomes  evident  in  line  with 
our  August  contributions  experience,  then 
we’ll  be  deeply  concerned.  We  are  grateful 
to  the  brotherhood  for  the  many  fine  con- 
tinuing expressions  of  confidence  and  sup- 
port. If  we  are  doing  the  Lord’s  work,  and 
we  believe  we  are,  then  the  Lord  will  also 
lead  the  church  in  its  contributions.” 

CPS:  Bright  Prospects 
in  Sunny  South 

One  of  the  most  promising  areas  of 
Mennonite  church  expansion  is  the  Sunny 
Southland.  Each  winter  hundreds  of  Menno- 
nites, old  and  young  alike,  trek  to  Florida 
to  escape  winter’s  icy  grip.  Some  have  made 
Florida  their  home,  and  today  there  is  a 
large  permanent  Mennonite  community  in 
the  Sarasota  area. 

More  recently  some  Sarasota  area  Menno- 
nites have  urged  extending  the  Mennonite 
witness  to  other  Florida  west  coast  towns 
and  cities.  The  emerging  church  at  St. 
Petersburg,  worshiping  in  a building 
housing  a life-size  replica  of  Moses’  taber- 
nacle, is  a result  of  such  talk  and  interest. 
Several  families  from  Sarasota  are  faithfully 
supporting  the  developing  church  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

About  two  years  ago  pastor  Paul  Zehr 
and  the  church  expressed  an  interest  in 


Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow  for  former 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  director  Bob  Wert. 


Harold  P.  Dvck 
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Civilian  Peace  Service  personnel  serving 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  contributing  to  the 
church  program.  In  the  past  two  years, 
several  CPS  men  and  wives  responded  to 
this  request.  These  young  people  have  con- 
tributed very  significantly  to  the  church 
program  at  St.  Petersburg  by  serving  on 
the  church  council  and  various  committees, 
teaching  Sunday  school  and  Bible  school 
classes,  serving  as  MYF  sponsors,  and 
participating  in  worship  services  and  other 
group  activities. 

Several  St.  Pete  CPS  personnel  have  now 
terminated.  More  are  needed  to  help  with 
the  growing  pains  of  an  emerging  Mennonite 
congregation  in  St.  Petersburg.  Married 
couples  are  especially  needed.  Interested 
persons  are  invited  to  contact  Paul  Zehr, 
2701  13th  St.  South,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
33705.  (Phone:  812  894-7312) 

With  increasing  interest  in  expansion  and 
church  development  Paul  Zehr  and  others 
began  looking  20  miles  north  to  Clearwater, 
Fla.  They  felt  that  here  might  be  an  area 
to  begin  a Mennonite  outreach. 

Again  CPS  personnel  have  been  invited  to 
participate  in  this  venture.  In  fact,  almost 
the  entire  responsibility  for  Mennonite  out- 
reach in  Clearwater  rests  on  CPS  personnel. 
Virginia  Mission  Board  in  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
has  provided  some  guidance  and  support  to 
pastor  Zehr  and  Andy  Helmuth,  a former 
St.  Pete  CPS-er,  as  they  give  leadership  to 
the  Clearwater  outreach. 

Joe  Yoder,  the  first  CPS  fellow  in  Clear- 
water, has  surveyed  the  area  and  together 
with  Zehr  and  Helmuth  has  pinpointed  an 
area  in  Clearwater  where  a church  fellow- 
ship might  emerge.  A CPS  couple,  Michael 
Hostetlers,  arrived  in  Clearwater  this  spring. 
But  more  CPS  personnel,  single  and 
married,  are  needed. 

The  task  ahead  is  to  begin  a small  fellow- 
ship group  and  survey  in  depth  the  pin- 
pointed area.  Clearwater  offers  young  peo- 
ple the  exciting  opportunity  to  develop  a 
Mennonite  fellowship  and  to  practice  their 
ideas  of  what  a church  fellowship  should 
really  be  like.  For  more  information  about 
Clearwater  contact  Andy  Helmuth,  812-20 
Avenue  South,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33705. 

For  young  persons  facing  the  draft,  St. 
Petersburg  and  Clearwater  offer  tremendous 
opportunities  for  Christian  youth  to  work 
for  Christ  and  His  church  while  serving  in 
Civilian  Peace  Service. 

Lancaster  Mennonite  School 

The  largest  Mennonite  high  school,  Lan- 
caster Mennonite,  registered  504  students — 
369  day  and  135  dormitory — on  Sept.  4,  5. 
The  senior  class  for  1968-69  numbers  189. 
Although  most  of  this  year’s  students  repre- 
sent Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware, 
several  come  from  North  Carolina,  Florida, 
Alabama,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 

Seven  teachers  joined  the  faculty  for  the 
first  time  while  Carolyn  Charles  and  Verna 


Mohler  returned  to  the  English  department 
after  a year  of  graduate  study  for  their 
master’s  degrees  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Brown  University,  respective- 
ly- 

Bible  teacher  John  Yoder  graduated 
from  EMC  and  attended  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  the  Bible.  For  the  past  two  years 
he  served  as  program  director  of  WDAC- 
FM,  Lancaster.  Currently  he  is  directing 
Hope  Chorale  for  Heralds  of  Hope,  a local 
broadcast.  Elmer  Leaman  also  teaches  Bible 
and  is  active  in  pastoral  counseling  of  stu- 
dents. 

EMC  graduates  Donald  Sensenig,  mission- 
ary on  furlough  from  Vietnam,  and  Ernest 
Hess,  previously  a science  teacher  in  Tan- 
zania, have  joined  the  faculty.  The  former 
teaches  history  and  social  science. 

Clair  Hollinger,  cabinetmaker  and  minis- 
ter, serves  as  industrial  arts  instructor.  He 
has  also  been  active  in  summer  camp  pro- 
gramming at  Black  Rock. 

Larry  Martin  and  Paul  Bucher,  former 
LMS  graduates,  assist  in  administrating 
the  boys’  dormitory.  Both  attend  Millers- 
ville  State  College. 

Eastern  Mennonite 
High  School 

Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  regis- 
tered 210  students  on  Monday,  Sept.  2.  Of 
these,  152  are  Virginians;  the  rest  are  from 
10  additional  states  and  three  foreign  coun- 
tries. There  are  75  seniors,  61  juniors,  30 
sophomores,  36  freshmen,  and  seven  eighth 
graders.  Regularly  scheduled  classes  began 
Tuesday. 

Four  new  members  joined  the  faculty. 
Miss  Lois  Janzen,  after  teaching  for  one 
year  on  an  Arizona  Indian  reservation, 
teaches  English.  EMHS  alumnus  Joseph 
Gascho  returned  to  teach  in  the  science  and 
math  departments.  Mrs.  Lois  B.  Shank 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  home  econom- 
ics classes,  and  Isaac  Frederick,  former 
missionary  to  Honduras,  teaches  Spanish 
and  world  history. 

Part-time  teachers,  Mrs.  Marlene  Benner, 
Samuel  Weaver,  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Augsburg- 
er,  teach  art,  Bible,  and  typing  respectively. 
Several  teachers  from  EMC  are  teaching 
single  courses. 

Pre-school  faculty  conference  met  Aug. 
27-30.  The  theme  was  "Professional 
Growth  and  Commitment.”  Veteran  faculty 
members  participated  as  speakers  and  led  in 
group  discussions.  Paul  Roth  from  Menno- 
nite Broadcasts,  Inc.,  led  the  devotional 
meditations  each  morning. 

The  all-school  get-acquainted  social, 
held  the  first  weekend,  featured  get-ac- 
quainted  games,  the  traditional  walk-a-mile, 
and  a program  given  by  the  students. 

Harlan  Steffen,  pastor  at  Wawasee  Lake- 
side Chapel,  Syracuse,  Ind.,  is  the  guest 
speaker  for  Spiritual  Emphasis  Week 
scheduled  for  Sept.  30  to  Oct.  4. 


Christ  on  Campus 
Theme  at  Hesston 

At  the  Faculty  Staff  Retreat  during  the 
opening  session.  President  Peachey  had  the 
opportunity  to  address  the  entire  faculty 
and  staff  for  the  first  time  since  he  began 
serving  as  president  on  July  1.  Four  differ- 
ent areas  relating  to  the  general  theme 
were  discussed  in  separate  session:  (1) 

“Christ  in  the  Classroom,”  (2)  “Christ  in 
Co-Curriculum,”  (3)  “Christ  in  Social  Life,” 
(4)  “Christ  in  Formal  Worship.”  These 
issues  were  dealt  with  by  faculty  members 
who  read  papers  and  who  served  as  re- 
spondents. An  informal  discussion  followed 
each  presentation. 

On  Sunday  morning,  climaxing  the  two- 
dav  retreat,  John  Lederach,  college  chaplain, 
who  served  as  the  devotional  leader  at 
the  retreat,  led  in  a communion  service. 
The  group  sat  in  a circle  around  the  com- 
munion table.  At  the  appropriate  time  dur- 
ing the  worship  service,  a loaf  of  bread  was 
served  to  a first  participant  who  broke  off 
a portion.  He  in  turn  offered  the  loaf  to  his 
neighbor  addressing  him  with  the  words, 
“(John),  this  is  the  body  of  Christ.”  The 
common  cup  was  served  in  the  same  man- 
ner, followed  with  the  words,  “(John), 
this  is  the  blood  of  Christ.”  The  service  be- 
came a unique  experience  as  each  individ- 
ual was  personally  invited  to  partake  of  the 
emblems  and  reminded  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  symbols. 

Volunteers  Begin 
Overseas  Service 

Six  overseas  VS-ers  appointed  by  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’  Vol- 
untary Service  Office  recently  finished  eight 
weeks  of  language  and  community  develop- 
ment training  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  and 
proceeded  to  their  specific  field  assignments 
on  Sept.  1. 

Roger  Heller,  Robesonia,  Pa.,  and  War- 
ren Slagell,  Thomas,  Okla.,  went  to  British 
Honduras.  One  is  working  in  agricultural 
extension  in  Orange  Walk,  60  miles  north 
of  the  capital  city,  Belize.  The  other,  along 
with  a second-year  VS-er,  will  initiate  a 
new  agriculture  extension  at  Cayo  in  the 
south  central  part  of  British  Honduras. 

The  Cayo  extension  will  serve  local  com- 
munities, an  Old  Mennonite  colony,  plus  a 
recent  Amish  settlement.  A nearby  agricul- 
tural experimental  farm  will  provide  good 
resources  for  the  VS-ers.  During  the  first 
months  volunteers  will  explore  the  area 
and  develop  goals  and  strategy  for  agri- 
cultural and  community  development. 

Robert  Rogers,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Jim 
Weaver,  Lititz,  Pa.,  and  Lester  Denlinger, 
Conestoga,  Pa.,  began  assignments  in  Hon- 
duras under  the  direction  of  VS  Field  Di- 
rector LaMar  Stauffer.  They  are  serving  in 
the  extensions  of  San  Esteban,  Tocoa,  and 
Sava.  Each  fellow  lives  with  a second-year 
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Members  of  the  1968  Central  American  team  include  (left  to  right):  Carl  Eby,  Warren 
Slagell,  James  Weaver,  Robert  Rogers,  Carl  Horning,  Lester  Denlinger,  and  Roger  Heller. 


VS-er  in  a rented  house  in  these  rural  vil- 
lages. 

The  work  at  each  extension  includes 
demonstration  farming,  distribution  of  agri- 
cultural supplies,  agricultural  teaching  in 
public  schools,  extension  work  in  surround- 
ing areas,  health  and  nutrition,  and  com- 
munity organization  in  the  development  of 
cooperatives,  credit  unions,  and  associations. 
The  fellows  serve  a total  of  24  months  after 
arrival  on  location. 


Carl  Eby,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  is  serving 
in  Guatemala  in  a VS  extension  opened  in 
January  1968.  Administered  cooperatively 
by  the  Washington-Franklin  Mission  Board 
and  the  Eastern  Board,  this  extension  re- 
lates to  the  Guatemalans  and  Kekchi  Indi- 
ans living  in  the  San  Pedro  Carcha  area. 
Emphasis  has  centered  on  teaching  agricul- 
ture in  public  schools  as  a method  of  entry 
into  the  communities. 


A Busy  Summer  in  Washington,  D.C. 


On  Sept.  3,  Nelson  and  Betty  (Wenger) 
Good  assumed  leadership  of  Eastern  Board 
VS  projects  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 
The  Goods  are  graduates  of  Eastern  Menno- 
nite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  with  majors 
in  sociology  and  secondary  education.  Living 
at  the  W Street  unit,  they  replace  Bob  and 
Esther  Wert,  directors  since  1966.  The  Werts 
will  pursue  graduate  study  in  social  work  in 
the  Washington,  D C.,  area. 

The  Goods  will  direct  the  inner  city  W 
Street  unit  and  the  South  Dakota  unit  in 
suburban  Washington,  coordinating  projects 
and  visiting  groups,  counseling  VS-ers, 
developing  relationships  with  employing 
institutions  and  social  agencies,  and  for- 
mulating the  basic  philosophy  of  community 
development. 

The  W Street  unit  began  in  the  spring  of 
1957.  VS-ers  live  on  the  second  and  third 
floors  of  a three-story  row  house.  The  first 
floor,  called  “Friendship  Flat,”  is  used  as  a 
recreation  and  club  room  for  community 
youth.  Recent  teen  activities  included 
camping  trips,  recreation,  swimming,  bike 
hikes,  sewing  and  cooking  clubs,  and  a week 
at  church  camps. 

Miniature  fairs  have  proved  quite  success- 
ful with  the  younger  children.  Penny  candy 
is  distributed  to  winners  of  the  75  home- 
made games  designed  for  streets  and  side- 
walks. Craft  clubs,  films,  table  games,  pup- 
pet shows,  day  outings,  and  Bible  stories 
constitute  other  pre-teen  activities. 

The  VS  team  attempts  to  relate  to  the 


adults  of  the  community  through  a Mothers’ 
Club  that  meets  periodically  for  home- 
making discussions.  Heart- to- Heart  packets 
were  distributed  to  all  W Street  area  homes 
during  the  summer.  Occasional  family  days 
were  held  when  mothers  from  the  W Street 
area  enjoyed  a goodwill  visit  with  families 
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Hunger  Hurts,  a 64-page  illustrated 
paperback  (75$)  plus  leader’s  guide  (50c) 
are  available  Oct.  7 for  congregational 
study.  The  materials  grow  out  of  a May 
Consultation  on  the  emergency  of  world 
hunger  which  urged  that  our  brother- 
hood take  most  seriously  the  need  for 
sacrifice  and  for  radical  change  of  living. 
Order  from  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683,  or  your 
local  bookstore. 


Walter  Hackman,  owner  of  the  Christian 
bookstore  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Christian  Booksellers  As- 
sociation and  also  won  the  Bill  Barbour 
Store  of  the  Year  award  at  the  recent 
Booksellers  Convention  in  St.  Louis. 

Elmer  H.  Maust,  Accident,  Md.,  was 


in  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  area. 

Formulation  of  an  adult  advisory  council 
for  Friendship  Flat  is  in  the  elementary 
stages.  Eventually  this  council  of  community 
parents  will  offer  direction  and  guidance 
to  the  Friendship  Flat  program. 

Youth  workers  discovered  that  teaching 
drivers’  training  is  an  excellent  way  to  learn 
to  know  teens.  Many  hours  spent  backing, 
parking,  and  driving  gave  youth  workers 
excellent  opportunities  for  discussion. 

This  past  summer  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clair 
Buckwalter,  Janet  Ebersole,  and  Beth  Eby 
served  in  youth  work  and  clubs  in  the  W 
Street  community.  Other  additional  personnel 
who  joined  the  unit  recently  are  Gordon 
Rohrer,  youth  worker;  Harvey  Zeager,  part- 
time  worker;  and  Nancy  Frey,  girls’  youth 
worker. 

The  South  Dakota  unit  on  Washington’s 
northside  is  comprised  of  ten  VS-ers.  This 
summer  they  operated  a preschool  enrich- 
ment program  for  neighborhood  children. 
They  also  developed  specialized  clubs  such 
as  camping,  fishing,  interior  decorating, 
literature,  crafts,  and  art  for  older  teens. 
They  sponsor  a club  of  community  mothers 
who  meet  regularly  to  listen  to  Heart-to- 
Heart  tapes  and  share  in  discussion.  This 
unit  also  conducts  Bible  studies  in  neighbor- 
hood homes. 

Washington  VS  units  again  will  host  a 
number  of  YPCA  student  groups  from 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months.  The  student  groups 
usually  visit  the  VS  programs  for  a weekend 
and  share  in  the  programming.  Plans  are 
also  under  way  for  groups  from  the  Lan- 
caster area  to  visit  Washington,  D C.,  this 
fall.  These  groups  participate  in  weekend 
work  projects  and  also  observe  city  life. 
— Don  Kraybill. 


NOTES 

ordained  bishop  for  the  Cherry  Glade  con- 
gregation, Sept.  15.  Willard  Mayer  was  in 
charge  of  the  service,  assisted  by  Ivan  J. 
Miller. 

The  first  enrollment  report  for  the  fall 
trimester  at  Goshen  College  shows  a total 
of  1,154  full-time  students,  an  increase  of 
102  students  over  last  year’s  number.  The 
fall  enrollment  sets  a new  high  at  the 
school.  By  percentage,  the  additional  stu- 
dents represent  an  increase  of  9 1/2  per- 
cent. 

Paul  E.  Mininger,  president  of  Goshen 
College,  said  all  four  college  classes  showed 
increases  over  last  year,  with  the  freshman 
class  showing  the  greatest  increase.  The 
number  of  freshmen  this  fall  is  320,  42 
more  than  in  last  year’s  freshman  class. 
Enrolled  in  the  Biblical  Seminary  are  40 
students,  a slight  increase  over  last  year. 

The  Lancaster  Homebuilders  will  hold 
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their  fall  inspirational  meeting  in  McCaskey 
High  School  auditorium  on  Thursday 
evening,  Oct.  10,  at  7:30  p.m.  Richard  Can- 
field  of  “Keys  to  Better  Living”  radio 
program  will  be  the  speaker.  Women  of  all 
ages  and  interests  are  invited  to  come  and 
bring  a neighbor  with  them. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Duchess,  Alta., 
Oct.  14-20.  Alvin  Kanagy,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  at  Greenmonte,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va., 
Sept.  29  to  Oct.  6.  Roy  D.  Kiser,  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  at  Allensville,  Pa.,  Oct.  6-13. 
A.  T.  Rollins,  Broadway,  Va.,  at  Dargan, 
Md„  Nov.  3-10. 

Christian  Life  Conference  at  South 
Seventh  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Reading, 
Pa.,  Nov.  3,  with  B.  Charles  Hostetter, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  as  speaker. 

Bill  Detweiler,  Kidron,  Ohio,  will  speak 
at  a Spiritual  Renewal  Retreat  at  the  Allen- 
town (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  Oct.  19,  20. 

Change  of  address:  Willard  M.  Swartley 
from  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  163  Linden 
Lane,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540  Phone: 
609  924-5273.  George  and  Lena  Weber  to 
255  Glenlake  Avenue,  Apt.  2213,  Toronto  9, 
Ont. 

New  members  by  baptism:  eight  at  Rock- 
hill,  Telford,  Pa.;  two  at  Glennon  Heights, 
Denver,  Colo.;  seven  at  Sunnyslope,  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

Dedication  services  will  be  held  for  the 
Valley  View  Haven  Rest  Home  at  the 
Home,  Belleville,  Pa.,  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
Oct.  6,  at  2:00  p.m.  The  guest  speaker  will 
be  Luke  Birky,  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Welfare  of  the  General  Mission  Board,  Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

Wade  Jones,  RN,  Director  of  the  School 
of  Practical  Nursing  at  La  Junta,  Colo., 
has  resigned  to  accept  an  interesting  chal- 
lenge at  the  Colorado  State  Penitentiary  at 
Canon  City,  Colo.  Mr.  Jones’s  successor 
has  not  been  appointed.  Persons  interested 
in  the  position  should  write:  Leo  G. 

Schmidt,  Administrator,  Mennonite  Hospital, 
10th  & Lincoln  Street,  La  Junta,  Colo. 
81050. 

Overseas  Mission  Associate  Dallas  Myers 
arrived  safely  in  Accra,  Ghana,  on  Sept. 
13.  Address:  c/o  Christian  Service  Com- 
mittee, P.O.  Box  40,  Bawku,  U.R.,  Ghana. 

S.  Paul  Miller  reports  from  Dhamtari, 

Calendar 


Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kansas,  Oct. 
18,  19. 

Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite  Conference,  Shallow  Water, 
Kan.,  Oct.  25-27. 

Southwest  Conference,  Trinity  Mennonite  Church, 
Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov.  28-30. 

Annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Publication  Board,  On- 
tario, Mar.  27-29,  1969.  (Exact  location  will  be 
announced  later) 

Spring  Extension  Convention,  Mathis,  Tex.,  Mar. 
28-30,  1969. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  22-25,  1969. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19, 
1969. 


India:  “The  crop  situation  is  beginning  to 
look  quite  serious.  The  Central  Govern- 
ment has  acknowledged  serious  conditions 
in  Rajasthan,  Mysore,  Andhra  Pradesh, 
Orissa,  Maharashtra,  and  now  Madhya 
Pradesh.  So  far  three  M.P.  districts  have 
been  noted  as  serious — Durg,  Bilaspur,  and 
Bastar.  We  do  hope  and  pray  that  there 
may  be  rain  soon.  If  not,  there  will  again 
be  much  hardship  in  this  area.” 

Ralph  Buckwalter  writes  from  Obihiro, 
Japan:  “One  of  the  experiences  our  family 
enjoyed  this  summer  was  participating 
in  special  evangelistic  meetings  in  Obihiro, 
Taiki,  and  Kamishihoro.  We  worked  up  a 
family  quartet  and  helped  with  home  visit- 
ing. 

“Pastor  Matsukuma,  formerly  associated 
with  the  Mennonite  churches  here  and  now 
serving  with  Swedish  Covenant  churches 
in  Okayama  Ken,  shared  experiences  and 
preached  a biblical  message.  As  a result 
of  these  meetings  some  new  people  have 
been  contacted  and  members  and  seekers 
strengthened.  Mrs.  Moriuchi,  who  participat- 
ed in  home  visiting,  said  enthusiastically, 
‘This  is  something  we  ought  to  do  all  the 
time!’  ” 

David  Hostetler,  Campinas,  Brazil, 
writes:  “We  just  had  a brilliant  weekend 
in  the  Campinas-Valinhos  area.  Some  time 
ago  Glenn  [Musselman]  had  promoted  the 
idea  of  a program  in  which  the  choruses 
from  the  churches  in  the  state  of  Sao 
Paulo  would  take  part.  This  idea  was  ac- 
cepted and  carried  through. 

“Saturday,  Sept.  7,  Brazilian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  was  the  day  for  the  chorus- 
es. Each  chorus  gave  several  numbers  and 
then  joined  together  for  the  master  chorus 
in  between.  There  were  64  voices  in  the 
joint  chorus.  Then,  for  the  rest  of  the 
weekend,  Cecil  and  Margaret  [Ashley],  and 
Grace  [ Schwartzentruber  ] did  most  of  the 
planning  for  a youth  camp.  There  must 
have  been  nearly  100  registered.  All  in  all, 
it  was  a huge  success.  Now  everybody 
wants  more — perhaps  next  year.” 

David  Powell  reports  from  Aibonito, 
Puerto  Rico:  “I  am  teaching  Poetic  Litera- 
ture of  the  Bible  this  term  of  the  Bible 
Institute.  Because  there  is  little  written 
material  in  Spanish  on  the  topic  I will  give 
a brief  survey  of  the  basic  forms  and  types 
of  Hebrew  Poetry,  after  which  we  will 
inductively  study  the  poetry  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  Teaching  in  the  In- 
stitute is  one  of  my  most  enjoyable  ac- 
tivities. 

“The  Betania  School  is  progressing  well. 
Attendance  has  increased  and  a kindergar- 
ten class  has  been  added.  We  had  a va- 
cation Bible  school  program  for  two  weeks 
at  the  end  of  the  summer.  Being  my  first 
attempt  to  direct  it,  I was  satisfied  with  the 
50-60  attendance  we  had.  Several  contacts 
were  established  and  reestablished  with 
families  in  the  community.” 

John  Powell,  Negro  pastor  of  the  Curtis 


Avenue  Mennonite  Church  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
assumed  ministerial  duties  on  Sept.  15  at 
the  Tenth  Street  Mennonite  Church  in 
Wichita,  Kan. 

A little  over  a year  ago  an  inmate  at 
the  Indiana  Reformatory  at  Pendleton  en- 
rolled in  a Home  Bible  Studies  correspond- 
ence course  through  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  Having  some  questions  about 
the  course,  he  wrote  to  the  Board. 

Richard  Yoder,  pastor  of  the  First  Menno- 
nite Church  in  Indianapolis,  delivered  the 
answers  in  person,  having  been  contacted 
by  Home  Bible  Studies  director  Wilbur 
Hostetler. 

From  that  simple  beginning  the  reforma- 
tory’s Mennonite  Discussion  Group  devel- 
oped involving  about  a dozen  inmates.  The 
group  just  celebrated  the  first  anniversary 
of  its  founding. — The  Elkhart  Truth. 

A luncheon  seminar  for  ladies  on  Coffee 
Hour  Evangelism  is  being  sponsored  by 
Inter-Church  Evangelism  to  be  held  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  10  at  the  Dutch  Town  and  Coun- 
try Inn,  east  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  Speakers  will 
be  Dr.  Gerald  Foster  and  Mrs.  John  Pierce, 
both  of  whom  have  conducted  successful 
coffee  hour  programs  in  connection  with 
the  Myron  Augsburger  crusades.  Reserva- 
tions for  interested  ladies  may  be  made  by 
contacting  the  Inter-Church  office.  New 
Holland,  Pa.  17557  Tele.:  717  354-7400. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

“Tribulation  Till  Judgment.”  What  about  the 
philosophy  of  the  writer  of  this  article  in  Aug. 
20  Gospel  Herald ? If  the  term  “tribulation”  is 
always  to  be  taken  in  Scripture  as  the  normal 
experience  of  each  Christian,  how  are  we  today 
to  qualify  in  the  future,  as  those  who  “came  out 
of  great  tribulation  [the  great  tribulation,  Gr.J” 
(Rev.  7:14)?  Have  we  in  this  free  land  of 
America  in  any  way  suffered  sufficiently  to  earn 
such  a testimony?  How  could  our  immediate 
ancestors  ever  be  found  in  such  a company,  when 
suffering  has  not  been  our  lot? 

Since  the  Bible  is  a Jewish  Book  to  “whom 
pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and 
the  covenants  . . . and  the  promises”  (Rom. 
9:4),  how  dare  any  program  of  future  events 
exclude  Israel  without  place  for  them?  Are 
Christians,  who  believe  that  God  in  His  reve- 
lation has  a definite  place  and  plan  for  Israel, 
deluded,  as  we  today  behold  the  indestructible 
Jew  and  their  unique  homeland?  Are  the  words 
of  the  prophet  about  building  “up  Zion'  (Ps. 
102:16),  or  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  the  leaders 
of  Israel  as  to  the  day  when  they  shall  say, 
“Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord”  (Mt.  23:39),  to  be  “pen-knifed”  out  of  our 
Bible? 

The  writer  savs,  "The  world  is  reeling  to  and 
fro  like  a drunkard.”  The  Scripture  says,  “The 
earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro  like  a drunkard”  (Is. 
24:20).  Now  if  the  earth  is,  at  certain  spots, 
shaking,  has  it  shaken  in  such  a manner  here 
where  we  live? 

The  writer  asks,  “Are  there  any  promises  in 
the  New  Testament”  that  the  church  will  find 
herself  with  the  Lord  before  that  “total  wrath 
from  God”?  What  did  our  Lord  mean  when  He 
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prophesied  of  an  awful  time  of  travail,  but  that 
those  who  “watch”  and  “pray  always”  shall  be 
accounted  worthy  to  escape  "all  these  things” 
(Luke  21)?  Does  not  Paul,  when  speaking  of 
“sudden  destruction”  coming  upon  this  world, 
affirm  that  believers  are  not  appointed  to  such 
wrath?  (See  1 Thess.  5.) 

Again  the  writer  says  that  “Rev.  6 paints  the 
picture  which  has  become  the  history  of  the 
Christian  era.  ...”  Where  can  any  program  of 
the  Christian  church  be  part  of  the  “day  of  his 
wrath”?  In  this  age  of  unprecedented  mercy 
and  divine  love  how  dare  we  assume  that  today 
is  “the  day  of  wrath”  (6:17)?  Surely  we  are 
today  in  the  day  of  “mercy,”  not  in  the  day  of 
“wrath”!  . . .— Orrie  D.  Yoder,  Elroy,  Pa. 

After  reading  Sept.  3 Gospel  Herald’s  “For 
Discussion"  article  entitled,  "Allegiance  and 
Where  Will  the  Line  Be  Drawn?”  by  Merritt 
Birky,  I was  tempted  to  write  to  “Readers  Say” 
column.  When  I read  the  "Readers  Say”  column 
in  the  same  issue  of  Gospel  Herald,  1 yielded. 

I hope  Allan  W.  Smith  doesn’t  object  if  1 say 
ditto  to  his  article  or  column  and  apply  it  to 
Merritt  Birky's  article. 

1 do  not  feel  politics  has  a place  in  the  broth- 
erhood and  is  divisive.  Whether  Caesar  is  repre- 
sented by  a monarchy,  democracy,  or  what  have 
you,  let  us  render  only  his  dues  and  get  on  with 
the  spread  of  the  gospel.  . . . 

I trust  “the  small  groups  of  persons  committed 
to  Christ  and  to  each  other”  mentioned  by  Bro. 
Drescher  in  his  editorial  are  not  alien  to  him  and 
others  who  are  hungry. — W.  LaVern  Miller, 
Nampa,  Idaho. 

OO0 

I am  sorry  that  any  pastor  should  be  so  dis- 
appointed in  the  morning  church  services  as  the 
author  of  “Corporate  Worship”  in  the  Sept.  10 
issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald . 

For  his  encouragement,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  every  other  pastor,  1 would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation,  as  one  layman,  for  the 
customary  Sunday  morning  service.  My  spirit  is 
fed  by  the  invocation,  by  the  prayer  for  accept- 
ance, forgiveness,  and  consecration,  by  the  songs 
of  prayer  and  praise,  by  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  by  the  meditation.  1 rejoice  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  assembled  believers  and 
am  warmed  by  the  benediction.  Yes,  this  is 
corporate  worship. — Howard  Yoder,  Wooster, 
Ohio. 

• • • 

In  Implications  of  Social  Sin”  under  “For 
Discussion  in  Sept.  10  issue,  the  writer  does  a 
good  job  on  the  meaning  of  both  marriage  and 
adultery,  and  why  adultery  is  sin.  One  wonders, 
however,  if  the  sentence,  “In  God's  Book  the 
adulterer  is  as  worthy  of  the  electric  chair  as 
any  murderer,”  should  not  be  tempered  by  the 
mention  of  Jesus’  redemptive  attitude  toward 
the  woman  taken  in  the  act  of  adultery. 

But  it  is  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  about 
Sodom,  ghettos,  slums,  violence,  riots,  looting, 
and  burning  by  “our  enemies”  that  raises  the 
most  questions.  The  larger  part  of  the  article 
is  about  marriage  and  adultery.  It  may  be  that 
Bro.  Weaver  makes  a significant  change  in  sub- 
ject matter  here  and  merely  breaks  the  previous 
line  of  argument  or  composition.  Or  is  he  saying 
that  with  few  dollars  spent,  but  with  abstinence 
from  illicit  sex  (and  perhaps  from  liquor),  the 
ghettos  and  slums  would  disappear,  that  they  are 
merely  the  logical  extension  of  misused  sex? 

Also,  in  writing  of  riots  as  “just  the  beginning 
of  America’s  harvest  of  her  great  wickedness  in 
high  and  low  places,  surely  he  does  not  mean 
to  infer  that  physical  adultery  is  the  primary 
wickedness,  that  immorality  is  synonymous  with 
sins  of  sex — or  does  he? 

It  is  doubtful  that  Bro.  Weaver  meant  to  say 
this,  but  lest  any  of  us  readers  get  the  slightest 
impression  that  we  are  among  the  “still  enough 
righteous  ...  to  restrain  God’s  hand  of  juog- 
ment  because  we  have  stayed  married  to  one 
woman  as  long  as  she  lived  and  have  kept  our 


sex  life  within  the  legal  framework,  let  me 
suggest  that  there  are  many,  many  other  ways 
that  we  may  be  contributing  to  America’s  great 
wickedness,  to  ghettos,  slums,  violence,  and  to 
immorality  besides  loose  sexual  behavior.  For 
instance,  think  long  and  hard  about  Mammon, 
intolerance,  pride,  prejudice,  apathy.  . . . — John 
A.  Hertzler,  Newport  News,  Va. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Beyer,  James  I.  and  Mary  Louise  (Myers),  Hat- 
field, Pa.,  first  child,  Victoria  Dawn,  Mar.  8,  1968. 

Bomberger,  David  and  Lois  (Leatherman), 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Ann  Marie,  Sept.  12, 
1968. 

Byler,  William  and  Marjorie  (Geiser),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Cherice  Lee,  Sept.  3,  1968. 

Detwiler,  Donald  and  Doris  (Moyer),  Telford, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Kerry  Michael,  Aug.  30,  1968. 

Frey,  Jacob  and  Marie  (Hoffman),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Pamela  Anne, 
July  10,  1968. 

Geiser,  Gerald  and  Cheyenne  (Kratzer),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Kelly  Shanette,  Aug.  23, 
1968. 

Goshow,  David  and  Beverly  (Brown),  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.,  first  child,  David  Clarke,  Aug.  19, 
1968. 

Martin,  Glen  and  Eva  (Wideman),  Walkerton, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Chervl  Ann, 
July  9,  1968. 

Miller,  Allen  and  Linda  (Trover),  Grantsville, 
Md.,  first  child,  Kevin  Allen,  Sept.  3,  1968. 

Nissley,  Chriss,  Jr.,  and  Fern  (Anders),  Blounts- 
town,  Fla.,  third  child,  second  son,  Daune  Martin, 
Aug.  12,  1968. 

Petre,  Mahlon  and  Eunice  (Eby),  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  first  child,  Philip  Mahlon,  July  25,  1968. 

Raber,  John  and  Anna  (- — ),  Hariville,  Ohio, 
third  child,  second  daughter,  Conya  Sue,  Sept. 
5,  1968. 

Schlabach,  Aden  and  Edna  Mae  (Miller),  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Randall,  Sept. 
7,  1968. 

Schmucker,  Mahlon  and  Gwendolyn  (Thut), 
Wooster,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jane  Marie,  Aug.  5, 
1968. 

Shantz,  Sam  and  Gladys  (Shoemaker),  Elmwood, 
Ont.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Adrian  Merle,  July 
7,  1968. 

Smith,  Willard  and  Linda  (Langen  waiter), 
Blountstown,  Fla.,  third  daughter,  Shela  Ann 
Aug.  27,  1968. 

Snider,  Sanford  D.  and  Gloria  (Harman),  New- 
port News,  Va.,  second  son,  Darvl  Scott,  June 
15,  1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Ahijevych — Miller. — Anatol  Ahijevych,  Sugar- 
creek,  Ohio,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Karen 
Miller,  Sugarcreek,  Ohio,  Walnut  Creek  cong.,  by 
Paul  R.  Miller,  assisted  by  Claude  Boyer,  Sept. 
7,  1968. 

Blough — Ramer. — Jay  Blough  and  Mary 

Ramer,  both  of  Hesston,  Kan.,  College  cong.,  by 
Jerry  Weaver,  July  13,  1968.  (Double  wedding 
with  Terry  McElmurry  and  Kathryn  Ramer) 

Eberle — Pfile. — Gareth  Eberle,  Cannon  Beach, 
Ore.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  Sylvia  Pfile, 
Freeport  (111.)  cong.,  by  Donald  Blosser,  Aug.  31, 


1968. 

Gascho — Brunk. — Joseph  Alvin  Gascho,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  Lindale  cong.,  and  Barbara  Sue 
Brunk,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Weavers  cong.,  by 
George  R.  Brunk  and  Alvin  Gascho,  July  27, 
1968. 

Hartzler — Horst. — Daniel  Hartzler,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  Huntington  Avenue  cong.,  and 
Ramona  Horst,  Wooster,  Ohio,  Chestnut  Ridge 
cong.,  by  Andrew  Hartzler,  assisted  by  Frank 
Nice,  June  29,  1968. 

Hostetler — Lehman. — David  Merle  Hostetler, 
Blough  cong.,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  and  Betty  Elaine 
Lehman,  Thomas  cong.,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  by  Don 
Speigle,  May  4,  1968. 

Hostetler — Trover. — John  L.  Hostetler  and 
Anna  Troyer,  both  of  Colon,  Mich.,  South 
Colon  cong.,  by  Ora  D.  Schrock,  July  26,  1968. 

King — Popp. — Dwight  King,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Dixie  Popp,  Bradenton, 
Fla.,  Bav  Shore  cong.,  by  Nelson  Kanagy,  Aug. 
10,  1968. 

Koppenhaver  — Dyck.  — Terry  Koppenhaver 
and  Joycelyn  Dyck,  both  of  Hesston  (Kan.)  cong., 
by  Peter  B.  Wiebe,  assisted  by  John  Koppen- 
haver, Aug.  17,  1968. 

Martin — Zimmerman. — Ernest  W.  Martin, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Green  Terrace  cong.,  and  Nancy 
Jane  Zimmerman,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Groffdale 
cong.,  by  Mahlon  Witmer,  Mar.  30,  1968. 

Martin — Petre. — Landis  E.  Martin,  Waynes- 
boro, Pa.,  ReifTs  cong.,  and  Delores  Ann  Petre, 
Clear  Spring,  Md.,  Stouffer’s  cong.,  by  Reuben 
E.  Martin,  Sept.  7,  1968. 

Martin — Wallace. — Ronald  Martin,  Chilli- 
cothe,  111.,  and  Angie  Wallace,  Peoria,  111.,  Hope- 
dale  cong.,  by  Ivan  Kauffmann,  Aug.  17,  1968. 

Mast — Reschly. — Allan  Mast  and  Jeannene 
Reschly,  both  of  Hesston  (Kan.)  cong.,  bv  Peter 
B.  Wiebe,  Aug.  10, 1968. 

McElmurry — Ramer. — Terry  McElmurry  and 
Kathryn  Ramer,  both  of  Hesston  (Kan.)  cong., 
by  Jerry  Weaver,  July  13,  1968.  (Double  wedding 
with  Jay  Blough  and  Mary  Ramer) 

Miller — Miller. — Ellis  Miller  and  Jane  Miller, 
both  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bay  Shore  cong.,  by 
Nelson  Kanagy,  Aug.  31,  1968. 

Nussbaum — Shetler. — James  Nussbaum,  Streets- 
boro,  Ohio,  Plainview  cong.,  and  Amanda  Shetler, 
Wooster,  Ohio,  Salem  cong.,  by  Richard  Ross  and 
David  Miller,  Aug.  24,  1968. 

Rideout — Sharick. — Lome  Rideout,  New- 

foundland, Canada,  Urtited  Church  of  Christ  of 
Canada,  and  Carol  Ann  Sharick,  St.  Johns, 
Mich.,  Bethel  cong.,  bv  Lloyd  R.  Miller,  July 
20,  1968. 

Schnieder — Watkins. — James  Schnieder,  Meta- 
mora.  111.,  St.  Mary’s  Church,  and  Ruth  Watkins, 
Eureka,  111.,  Roanoke  cong.,  by  Norman  Der- 
stine,  Aug.  24,  1968. 

Schwenk — Yordy. — Gordon  Everett  Schwenk, 
Morton,  111.,  and  Mary  Ann  Yordy,  Morton,  111., 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Clyde  D.  Fulmer, 
Sept.  1,  1968. 

Shertzer — Myer. — Elvin  N.  Shertzer,  Millers- 
ville  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Anna  Martha  Myer,  Quarry- 
ville,  Pa.,  Mechanic  Grove  cong.,  by  Clayton  L. 
Keener,  Sept.  7,  1968. 

Unruh — Bontrager. — Robert  Unruh,  Halstead, 
Kan.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Inez  Bontrager, 
Burrton,  Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  by  Peter  B.  Wiebe, 
Aug.  31,  1968. 

Yost — Yeackley. — Kurt  Taylor  Yost,  Milford, 
Neb.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and  Brenda  Lee 
Yeackley,  Milford,  Neb.,  Bellwood  cong.,  by  John 
M.  Landis,  June  21, 1968. 

Yoder — Fortner. — Norman  Yoder,  Coralville, 
Iowa,  Iowa  City  cong.,  and  Linda  Fortner,  Rock 
City,  111.,  Freeport  cong.,  by  Donald  Blosser, 
Sept.  7, 1968. 

Zehr — Zook. — Elmer  Kenneth  Zehr,  Morton, 
111.,  and  Mary  Ellen  Zook,  Trivoli,  111.,  both  of 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Clvde  D.  Fulmer 
June  23,  1968. 

Zendt — Neuenswander. — Glenn  Zendt  and 

Cathv  Neuenswander,  by  Rav  Himes  and  Myron 
Augsburger,  June  15,  1968. 
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Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Hostetler,  Della,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Lina  (Gerber)  Balmer,  was  born  near  Harper, 
Kan.,  Jan.  8,  1898;  died  in  the  same  community, 
Sept.  3,  1968;  aged  70  y.  7 m.  26  d.  On  Nov. 
11,  1917,  she  was  married  to  Ura  H.  Hostetler, 
who  died  in  1967.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (Lester, 
Albert,  Dewey,  and  Delmar),  2 daughters  (Thelma 
— Mrs.  Joe  Kauffman  and  Rosalea  Yoder),  19 
grandchildren,  and  5 sisters  (Lavina  Hartzler, 
Lillie  Roupp,  Dessie  Headrick,  Ruth  Hostetler, 
and  Rena  Glassburn).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Pleasant  Valley  Church,  where  memorial  services 
were  held  Sept.  9,  with  H.  Eugene  Herr,  Henry 
J.  King,  and  Gideon  G.  Yoder  officiating. 

Hostetter,  Alpheus  Martin,  son  of  the  late 
John  Henry  and  Mary  (Eshleman)  Hostetter,  was 
born  in  Adams  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  17,  1883;  died  at 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Aug.  30,  1968;  aged  84  y. 
9 m.  17  d.  On  Sept.  19,  1907,  he  was  married  to 
Kathryn  Stambaugh,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Ruth — Mrs.  Sydney  Dearing), 
one  son  (Richard),  5 grandchildren,  4 great-grand- 
children, and  3 brothers  (A.  Irvin,  Daniel  E.,  and 
Henry  H.).  He  was  a member  of  the  Providence 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  1, 
with  Wilbur  Smoker  and  Truman  Brunk  offici- 
ating. 

Kornhaus,  Fannie  Brunk,  daughter  of  the 
late  Frank  and  Mattie  Brunk,  was  born  at 
Maugansville,  Md.,  Apr.  14,  1901;  died  at 

Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  10,  1968;  aged  67  y. 

1 m.  27  d.  She  was  married  to  the  late  Benja- 
min Kornhaus.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Leona 
Schaefer  and  Ann  Driver),  4 sons  (Glen,  Franklin, 
John,  and  Benjamin),  and  18  grandchildren. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Warwick  River 
Church,  June  13,  with  John  H.  Shenk  and 
Truman  H.  Brunk  officiating. 

Landis,  Ella  N.,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and 
Hannah  (Nice)  Landis,  was  born  in  Franconia 
Twp.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  1,  1887;  died 
at  the  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa., 
Sept.  7,  1968;  aged  81  y.  8 m.  6 d.  On  Oct.  10, 
1924,  she  was  married  to  Rein  A.  Landis,  who 
died  June  15,  1965.  Surviving  are  4 children 
(Hannah  L. — Mrs.  Allen  B.  Freed,  Vincent  L., 
Curtis  L.,  and  Abram  L.),  8 stepchildren  (LeRoy 
F.,  Enos  F.,  Rhine  F.,  Mrs.  Eva  F.  Uhrich, 
Jacob  F.,  Verna  F. — Mrs.  Russell  B.  Long,  Ruth 
F. — Mrs.  Richard  J.  Yothers,  and  Norman  F. ), 
46  grandchildren,  43  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Martha  Mininger).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Franconia  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Sept.  11,  with  Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd 
Hackman,  and  Curtis  Bergey  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Towamencin  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Leah  Amelia,  daughter  of  John  and 
Annie  (Riggenbaugh)  Egli,  was  born  at  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  Oct.  17,  1891;  died  at  Porter  Memorial 
Hospital,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Aug.  28,  1968;  aged 
76  y.  10  m.  11  d.  In  1912  she  was  married  to 
Amos  Martin,  who  died  in  1959.  Surviving  are 
4 daughters  (Mrs.  Robert  Vertach,  Mrs.  Vernon 
Evenson,  Mrs.  Claus  Smidt,  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Slabaugh),  4 sons  (Robert,  Raymond,  Howard, 
and  Lawrence),  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Art  Martin  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Nafziger),  and  6 brothers  (William, 
Edward,  Elmer,  John,  Harry,  and  Oscar).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Hopewell  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  1,  with  Samuel 
S.  Miller  and  Emanuel  S.  Birky  officiating. 
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Jamaica:  A 


Segment  of  His  Church 


By  Moses  Slabaugh 


In  a land  of  natural  beauty  and  sharp  contrasts,  Christ 
has  chosen  to  build  a part  of  His  church.  Of  the  approxi- 
mately two  million  people  in  Jamaica,  only  a small  percent- 
age profess  to  follow  the  lowly  Nazarene.  Nominal  church 
membership  claims  about  20  percent  of  the  population. 

The  island  of  Jamaica  lies  600  miles  south  of  the  United 
States.  The  varied  population  includes  whites,  Chinese,  East 
Indians,  Englishmen,  and  a few  Jews.  Eighty-five  percent  of 
the  two  million  inhabitants  are  classified  as  very  poor. 

There  are  rich  people  in  Jamaica  who  own  most  of  the 
land  and  run  the  industries.  They  live  in  mansions,  luxurious 
hotels,  or  in  summer  homes  on  the  northern  coast.  Poverty 
and  lack  of  education  are  very  evident,  although  a middle 
class  is  emerging. 

A central  ridge  extends  from  east  to  west  on  the  island 
with  numerous  offshoots  of  smaller  ranges.  The  slopes  are 
suitable  for  farming  and  fruit  growing.  Sugarcane  grows  in 
abundance,  and  bananas  are  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Trees  bear  their  fruit  year-round  as  temperatures  seldom 
fall  below  68  degrees.  There  is  an  abundance  of  fruit,  such 
as  oranges,  tangerines,  grapefruit,  bananas,  breadfruit,  papa- 
ya, avocado,  akee,  and  coconuts. 

Bauxite  mining  operations  carried  on  throughout  the  is- 
land make  Jamaica  the  world’s  largest  exporter  of  the  clay- 
like ore  from  which  aluminum  is  obtained. 

Jamaica  was  a land  of  slavery,  and  its  history  is  one  of 


savage  wars  and  tragedy.  In  1962  Jamaica  gained  its  freedom. 
In  this  setting  the  Lord  said,  “I  will  build  My  church.” 

The  Task  Begins 

In  1954  the  Loewens,  General  Conference  Mennonites  from 
Canada,  began  a witness  for  Christ  in  Jamaica.  They  were 
able  to  stay  only  a year  because  of  a skin  allergy,  and  the 
doctors  advised  Mrs.  Loewen  to  return  to  Canada.  At  their 
invitation  the  Virginia  Board  took  over  the  work  they  began. 
In  May  of  1955  Myron  Augsburger,  Mahlon  Blosser,  and 
Warren  Metzler  investigated  the  island. 

Warren  and  Irma  Metzler  became  the  first  (Old)  Mennonite 
missionaries  to  Jamaica.  The  Mennonite  Church  began  with 
15  baptized  members  and  11  received  upon  confession  of 
faith.  The  first  meeting  place  was  2 B White  Hall  Terrace  in 
Kingston,  a city  of  approximately  400,000  people. 

The  people  are  friendly,  and  Christians  on  the  island  are 
especially  zealous  and  devoted  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  Way  to 
Life  program  is  the  Mennonite  Church's  identification  all 
over  the  island.  When  our  missionaries  are  asked  what  de- 
nomination they  represent,  they  reply.  Way  to  Life  Men- 
nonite.’’ 

Evangelism  was  emphasized  from  the  beginning.  In  1964 
B.  Charles  Hostetter  and  the  Mennonite  Hour  quartet  spent 
a summer  in  Jamaica.  They  preached  in  the  major  cities  and 
gathered  material  for  the  film.  The  Search.  B.  Charles 
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Hostetter  went  to  Jamaica  as  an  evangelist  in  1959  and  again 
in  1961  serving  with  the  Good  Tidings  Church  and  the  Al- 
pine congregation  at  Red  Hills. 

Church-related  Institutions 

The  Peggy  Memorial  Home  originated  from  a tragedy  oc- 
curring in  the  United  States.  Peggy  Brunk  Bridge  was  killed 
in  an  auto  accident  and  a memorial  fund  was  established  in 
her  memory.  The  Home  in  Kingston  is  licensed  to  care  for 
25  underprivileged  girls.  John  and  Katie  Shank  have  been 
superintendent  and  matron  from  the  beginning,  while  Audrey 
Shank  has  served  as  assistant  counselor  to  the  girls.  Many  of 
the  girls  have  grown  into  noble  Christian  women;  one  is  now 
the  wife  of  a lay  minister. 

Another  Kingston  institution  is  the  Christian  Deaf  Fellow- 
ship. While  the  Deaf  School  has  a separate  board  and  is 
interdenominational,  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  the  Virginia  Board  have  shared  in  its  operations.  Gerald 
and  Sara  Lehman  from  the  Lancaster  Conference  are  now 
superintendent  and  matron.  Doreen  Kauffman  serves  as  a 
teacher  and  counselor  sponsored  by  the  Virginia  Board.  CDF 
ministers  to  deaf  people,  teaching  sign  language  while  bring- 
ing Christ  to  them. 

The  educational  needs  in  Jamaica  are  great.  Schools  are 
conducted  under  a tree  or  in  a makeshift  building.  To  enter 
the  government  secondary  school  the  student  must  pay  his 
own  tuition  and  pass  an  entrance  test. 

The  Virginia  Board  is  sending  two  teachers  to  Jamaica  to 
serve  as  tutors  to  elementary  and  secondary  pupils.  Church 
facilities  at  Retreat  will  be  used  temporarilv  until  a more 
permanent  location  is  established.  The  Jamaican  government 
is  desperately  seeking  to  meet  educational  needs,  but  with 
the  rapid  population  increase  the  task  seems  hopeless. 

Maintaining  a Distinctiveness 

The  Virginia  Board  operates  on  a philosophy  of  self-help 
for  the  Jamaican  church.  It  encourages  local  and  native  lead- 
ership initiative  whenever  possible.  In  constructing  a church 
building  the  Board  may  either  match  or  loan  funds.  While 
the  Board  does  not  directly  support  native  leaders,  it  does 
subsidize  local  evangelism  funds.  The  Jamaican  brotherhood 
is  encouraged  to  support  their  own  pastors  and  evangelists. 
An  ordination  service  is  planned  for  the  near  future  when 
Bro.  Ransford  Nicholson  will  become  the  first  Jamaican  or- 
dained to  the  ministry. 

The  Jamaican  Christians  manifest  a unique  zeal  for  Jesus 
Christ.  Despite  their  poverty  and  simple  ways  they  demon- 
strate a love  and  devotion  toward  their  Savior  often  lacking 
in  our  American  brotherhood.  The  frequent  and  spontaneous 
“Amen”  carries  weight  and  means  just  that.  Their  songs 
would  not  rate  in  some  of  our  more  cultured  and  sedate  con- 
gregations, but  when  they  sing  “Happy,  Happy,  Happy,” 
they  mean  it. 

There  are  now  five  Mennonite  missionary  couples  and 
their  families  serving  on  the  island  under  the  Virginia  Board, 
with  four  single  persons  working  full  time.  There  are  seven 
established  Mennonite  congregations  with  pastors  and  several 
new  mission  outposts.  A Jamaican  Mennonite  Conference  is 


now  organized  with  a membership  of  300. 

Many  American  tourists  go  to  Jamaica,  including  Menno- 
nites.  They  report  that  Jamaica  is  indeed  a land  of  beauty, 
contrasts,  and  great  need,  but  also  that  in  Jamaica  God  has 
His  children  and  that  from  the  timber  of  born-again  Jamai- 
cans He  is  building  a segment  of  His  church.  □ 


Moses  Slabaugh,  Harrisonburg,  Va  , is  secretary  of  the  Virginia  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities,  and  coeditor  of  their  conference  periodical.  Missionary 
Light. 


Giving  God  My  Account 

By  Miriam  Beachy 

One  way  of  looking  at 
my  relationship  with  God 
would  be  to  say  that  He 
and  I are  in  business  to- 
gether. God  wants  to  pro- 
duce joy  in  me,  and  when 
I operate  according  to  His 
principles,  I’m  filled  with 
His  unspeakable  joy.  But 
when  I’ve  performed  self-  Miriam  Beachv 

ishlv,  business  slumps.  Then  God  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  is  His  counselor  or  service  expert,  points  the  way  to- 
ward power  to  gain  new  joy. 

Two  of  my  most  active  accounts  are  repentance  and  obedi- 
ence. My  partnership  with  God  began  when  I first  accepted 
His  forgiveness  and  His  healing,  the  most  forceful,  trans- 
forming power  I ve  ever  known.  He  released  and  freed  me 
from  the  anxiety  of  sin,  of  guilt  and  condemnation.  He  made 
r|ie  whole  as  He  filled  me  with  His  joy.  This  is  what  I ve 
experienced  and  I’ve  seen  it  happen  to  others. 

Mr.  Bahut  was  a Hindu,  a Brahman,  who  believed  that  he 
could  compensate  for  his  sins  by  doing  good  deeds.  When  he 
found  it  impossible,  he  became  filled  with  anxiety  and  fear. 
Then  he  read  Billy  Graham’s  Peace  with  God  and  said,  “I’ve 
found  what  I ve  been  looking  for,  forgiveness  for  sin.”  He 
was  then  transformed  when  he  found  this  joy,  with  God  as 
the  Source. 

Interpersonal  relationships  are  a part  of  this  repentance 
account  too.  One  time  I was  puzzled  by  what  I thought  was 
pretense  and  sham  in  the  life  of  a co-worker  shielded  behind 
a mask  of  righteousness  while  speaking  as  God’s  voice  to 
me,  and  I didn’t  like  it. 

My  brain  whirred  with  thoughts  of  injustice.  These  crip- 
pling emotions  almost  made  me  a captive  to  anxietv  and  fear. 
God  showed  me  my  bankruptcy  and  He  verv  lovingly  and 
tenderly  brought  me  to  repentance.  It  was  like  running  in  a 
desert  and  then  finding  a rushing  stream  of  cold  water  with 
soft  green  grass  beneath  tall  shade  trees. 

I see  the  credit  side  of  the  obedience  account  as  a contin- 
ual attitude  of  saying  yes  to  God.  Recently  I questioned  liv- 
ing in  India  because  bridging  the  cultural  gap  is  difficult  and 
so  complicated,  especially  with  a family.  There  are  also  fam- 
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ily  separations  and  I asked  if  this  was  fair  to  our  children. 
Sometimes  I would  try  to  squelch  these  questions;  then  I’d 
try  to  rationalize  and  say  this  wasn’t  a question  of  obedi- 
ence, because  there  was  the  challenge  of  reconciliation  here 
at  home. 

Then  I just  said  a simple  yes  to  God,  so  simple  and  yet 
so  profound — profound  because  with  that  response  came  a 
relaxed  readiness  to  let  the  problem  fall  into  perspective 
while  trusting  the  fear  of  the  unknown  to  God  and  accepting 
the  risk  of  reconciliation. 

I saw  Mr.  Bahut  say  yes  to  God  too  after  he  had  accept- 
ed God’s  forgiveness  and  entered  into  partnership  with  Him. 
He  felt  he  needed  to  give  up  his  1,000-acre  farm  because  it 
was  enslaving  him  to  love  the  world.  We  even  tried  to  tell 
him  this  wasn’t  necessary,  but  he  became  filled  with  anxiety 
and  fear.  He  said  he  was  afraid  he’d  lose  what  he  had  al- 
ready gained  in  Christ.  In  spite  of  what  he  did  lose — as  we 
count  “loss”  in  this  world — he  said  yes  to  God. 

Saying  yes  to  God  is  holy  abandon;  it  is  a pouring  out,  a 
complete  selflessness  with  little  thought  for  the  morrow  and 
a security  that  is  known  in  God  alone.  In  this  partnership, 
I find  an  equation  that  repentance  and  obedience  equals 
freedom  from  anxiety  and  fear.  Repentance  and  forgiveness 
and  saying  yes  to  God  produce  joy,  and  the  known  factor  is 
always  God  and  His  love.  CD 

Miriam  (Mrs.  John)  Beachy  has  been  a missionary-homemaker  in  Bihar,  India, 
since  1948  under  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Her  talk  was  the  second  of  four 
given  during  the  July  4 afternoon  session  of  Mission  68  at  Kidron,  Ohio,  on  the 
theme,  “God  Loves  in  Judging.” 


My  Prayer 

Teach  me,  O Father, 

What  it  means 

To  live  before  Your  face, 

And  to  covet  above  all  else 
Your  word  of  command 
And  commendation. 

I would  not  live 
By  constraint  or  contention. 

I would  rather  in  freedom  and  joy 

Tread  the  path 

Of  Your  providence 

And  trust  all  without  reserve 

To  Your  power  and  purpose. 

Only  then  shall  I find, 

In  the  multitude  of  hard  duties, 
The  grace  to  do  them 
And  the  gracefulness  to  view  them 
As  Your  will  for  me. 

Amen. 


Nurture  Lookout 


Are  Youth  Involved? 

We  have  begun  a new  Christian  education  year.  New  Sun- 
day school  teachers  and  officers  have  been  selected  and  are 
preparing  for  their  assignments.  Our  congregations  have  decid- 
ed that  tljese  persons  possess  gifts  that  are  needed  in  the 
nurture  program  of  the  church.  And  each  of  these  individuals 
has  offered  himself  in  a special  way  for  use  in  the  ministry 
of  the  church. 

Hopefully,  as  we  begin  this  new  year,  one  of  our  goals  is 
to  enlist  the  participation  of  every  member  in  the  process  of 
Christian  education.  All  of  us  are  learners,  even  those  of  us 
who  teach.  We  teach  each  other  and  learn  from  each  other 
as  we  share  together  what  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  saying  to  us 
by  His  Word. 

Hopefully,  too,  we  who  are  part  of  the  Christian  education 
process  recognize  that  the  youth  among  us  are  also  involved 
as  both  learners  and  teachers.  We  readily  admit  the  former — 
that  youth  are  learners.  In  fact,  the  primary  thrust  of  our 
Christian  education  program  is  to  teach  our  children  what 
it  means  to  be  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  do  we  recognize 
that  the  traffic  runs  both  ways  with  equal  force?  Do  we 
operate  with  the  conviction  that  youth  are  also  teachers?  Are 
we  providing  opportunities  for  youth  to  be  involved  at  all 
levels  of  the  Christian  education  program? 

The  youth  years  are  tremendously  active  years.  Youth 
habitually  try  to  crowd  as  much  into  twenty-four  hours  as 
possible.  We  need  to  provide  many  opportunities  in  the  life 
of  the  congregation  for  that  energy  and  capacity  for  involve- 
ment to  be  used  positively,  constructively,  and  creatively.  I 
am  convinced  that  if  today’s  youth  are  going  to  be  loyal 
churchmen,  they  must  be  included  in  the  church  now  accord- 
ing to  their  gifts  rather  than  being  seen  merely  as  “the 
church  of  tomorrow.”  They  desire  not  only  to  hear  but  also 
to  be  heard;  not  only  to  be  acted  upon  but  to  act. 

A group  of  alert  teenagers  told  me  last  year,  “Were 
tired  of  just  sitting  around  and  talking  about  what  it  means 
to  be  a Christian.  We  want  to  do  something.” 

We  need  to  capitalize  upon  that  desire  by  including  youth 
on  our  Christian  education  and  Sunday  school  committees 
and  in  the  corps  of  officers  and  teachers.  We  need  to  allow 
youth  to  teach  and  learn  by  incorporating  them  into  the 
planning  for  and  the  direction  of  our  worship  services.  We 
need  to  allow  youth  to  help  us  to  see  more  sensitively  the 
needs — spiritual  and  physical — that  are  part  of  the  world 
around  us. 

To  be  sure,  youthful  enthusiasm  is  not  always  tempered 
by  seasoned  judgment,  but  responsibility  is  learned  and 
commitment  deepened  through  active  participation  in  the 
Christian  education  program  of  the  church. 

— Art  Smoker. 
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Editorials 


Who  Is  Calling  the  Signals? 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  football  team  which  received  its 
signals  from  several  different  sources?  Imagination  can  do  the 
rest.  Never  was  a play  executed  correctly.  Players  were 
scattered  and  bumping  into  each  other.  The  opponents  had 
easy  sailing  to  victory  while  these  fought  and  floundered 
among  themselves. 

A lot  of  sources  are  sending  out  signals  today.  And  it  is, 
without  a doubt,  more  difficult  than  any  other  time  in  history 
to  decipher  the  signals  correctly  and  decide  what  is  right. 

I am  concerned  about  the  source  of  our  signals.  And 
sometimes  I seem  to  sense  that  some  are  getting  signals  from 
the  wrong  source. 

Long  before  J.  B.  Phillips  paraphrased  Rom.  12.1,  our 
grandparents  were  teaching,  “Don’t  let  the  world  around  you 
squeeze  you  into  its  mold.”  Too  often  no  doubt  they  related 
this  truth  to  only  one  or  two  areas  of  life.  For  this  we  suffer. 
But  where  is  even  the  principle  spoken  of  today?  In  an 
adolescent  rebellion  to  the  old  restrictive  response  we  have 
moved  to  where  we  look  like  the  world,  talk  like  the  world, 
sing  like  the  world,  and  behave  in  the  spirit  of  the  world. 
Who  is  calling  the  signals? 

Do  we  see  a Christian  style  of  life  which  corresponds  with 
the  biblical  norms  of  humility,  modesty,  purity,  simplicity,  and 
self-discipline?  Or  do  we  see  artificial  faces  excessively  made 
up,  girls’  dresses  too  short  and  boys’  hair  too  long,  whole- 
sale adoption  of  popular  tunes  with  their  seductive  lyrics, 
pregnancy  out  of  wedlock,  and  a running  after  all  that  the 
world  runs  after? 

I’m  certainly  not  pleading  for  the  past.  The  past  had  plen- 
ty of  problems.  And  we  live  in  the  present.  Out  of  love  I’m 
pleading  for  all  of  us  to  give  more  attention  to  the  source  of 
the  signals  we  are  responding  to.  Is  our  source  Christ  and 
His  Word  or  the  world,  really? 

I’m  concerned  when  I see  some  who  get  their  signals  from 
radio  preachers  who  exemplify  attitudes  and  preach  doctrines 
foreign  to  Scripture  and  our  historic  faith.  Often  the  same 
persons  who  blame  young  people  for  departing  from  the  faith 
are  taken  in  by  those  who,  out  of  their  zeal  to  fight  commu- 
nism or  to  promote  orthodoxy,  break  just  about  every  com- 
mand of  Scripture.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  some  who  fight 
so  hard  for  the  faith  once  delivered  get  caught  by  a speaker, 
who  though  he  claims  to  love  truth,  seems  to  have  love  for 
nothing  or  no  one  else.  If  the  test  of  Christianity  were  in 
declaring  who  and  what  one  is  against,  such  are  clearly 
Christians.  But  if  the  test  of  Christianity  is  love  and  the  other 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  then  we  must  think  again. 

Out  of  loyalty  to  an  unknown  extremist,  members  of  the 
church  will  turn  upon  one  another  until  there  is  fear,  dis- 
trust, and  hostility  among  brethren.  Instead  of  checking  into 
reports,  charges  and  inferences  are  made  which  drag  others 
down.  Who  is  calling  the  signals? 

I m concerned  when  Christian  businessmen  operate  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  non-Christian.  It  is  a sad  day  when  the 


ethics  of  a Christian  in  business  is  no  different  from  the 
ethics  of  one  who  gets  his  signals  from  a materialistic  philos- 
ophy; when  the  profit  rather  than  the  person  is  paramount; 
when  the  sale  rather  than  the  service  is  uppermost;  when 
money  rather  than  Christian  motive  determines  decisions.  We 
must  ask,  Who  is  calling  the  signals? 

I’m  concerned  when  the  church  fails  to  keep  its  social 
conscience  and  evangelistic  commission  combined  and  clear. 
Scripture  does  not  divide  these  concerns  as  they  are  divided 
by  so  much  of  Christendom  today.  And  when  I hear  someone 
say,  “We  must  preach  the  gospel  and  the  rest  will  take  care 
of  itself,”  I know  this  does  not  automatically  follow.  On  the 
other  h^nd,  when  I hear  persons  say  that  humanization  is 
the  primary  goal  of  the  church,  I cannot  agree.  I must  ask, 
Who  is  railing  the  signals? 

I agree  with  those  who  say  that  neither  Christianity  Today 
nor  Christian  Century  speaks  for  our  concept  of  the  church 
and  the  primary  mission  of  the  church. 

We  have  those  within  our  brotherhood  who  read  Christian- 
ity Today  until  they  assume  that  every  battle  it  wages 
against  liberalism  and  socialism  and  humanitarianism  is  the 
battle  within  our  own  brotherhood.  Thus  some  are  polarizing 
the  social  concern  and  the  evangelistic  concern  because  they 
seem  to  be  polarized  so  persistently  in  what  they  read,  while 
one  of  the  great  concerns  of  the  leaders  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  today  is  to  keep  them  together.  We  must  minister  to 
the  whole  person  even  as  Christ  did. 

Then  there  are  those  who  are  engulfed  by  Christian 
Century  and  like  publications,  to  the  point  that  an  anti- 
evangelical bias  is  developed  and  the  evangelistic  emphasis 
seems  to  be  lost  in  humanitarian  concern.  Again  this  side 
can  polarize  the  issues  rather  than  bring  them  in  to  what 
historically  and  today  we  see  as  the  third  way,  that  of  meet- 
ing both  social  and  spiritual  need. 

In  a best  sense  ours  is  a social  gospel  since  it  has  implica- 
tions on  the  whole  of  life.  It  is  the  belief  that  faith  without 
behavior  is  barren.  Our  gospel  proclaims  that  we  cannot 
say  we  have  faith  and  then  forget  man  is  hungry,  without 
clothing,  and  in  all  kinds  of  physical,  social,  as  well  as  spirit- 
ual need. 

Now  if  it  hasn’t  come  through  clearly  yet,  this  is  a plea  for 
us  to  go  to  Christ  and  His  Word  for  our  signals.  And  we  need 
to  go  together  and  search  His  will  together.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  blessings  of  belonging  to  the  body  of  Christ,  the 
church.  We  do  not  need  to  stand  alone  and  decide  alone.  We 
can  seek  truth  together.  And  we  have  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
guide  us  into  all  truth. 

We  do  not  need  to  get  our  signals  from  many  sources.  If  we 
merely  go  to  the  current  voices  of  theology,  philosophy, 
sociology,  or  psychology  without  uniting  together  in  a search 
of  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  fail.  But  if  we  will  take  Christ 
seriously  and  realize  that  He  has  a clear  word  for  our  day, 
we  shall  prosper. — D. 
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Food-for-Work 


By  Esther  and  Myra  Vogt 


The  water  begins  to  collect  behind  the  dam. 


They  walk  along  the  top  of  the  completed  part  of  the  dam  to  empty 
their  baskets  at  the  further  end,  then  return  to  refill  them. 


Photos  by  Rod  Hernley 


The  men  usually  dig  the  mud  to  fill  the  women’s  baskets. 


During  the  1967  famine  in  India,  the  Indian  government 
initiated  many  projects  to  create  jobs  for  people  who  were 
starving.  Rather  than  being  paid  with  cash,  people  were  paid 
with  food  they  so  badly  needed.  Much  of  the  food  came  from 
relief  agencies  like  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

Many  of  the  food-for-work  projects  were  designed  to  help 
farmers  permanently.  These  projects  included  digging  wells, 
building  dams  and  tanks  for  irrigation,  and  making  roads. 

The  Mennonite  mission  in  Bihar  worked  in  collaboration 
with  the  Bihar  government  to  supervise  some  of  these 
relief  projects.  Paul  Kniss  supervised  the  dam-building  proj- 
ect pictured  on  these  pages. 

Why  not  just  give  the  food  away  free?  Several  reasons  are 
immediately  apparent: 

1.  Workers  had  constructive  things  to  do  and  did  not  re- 
main idle. 

2.  Their  work  benefited  the  entire  community  and  will 
help  to  prevent  or  reduce  famine  in  the  future. 

3.  Workers  kept  their  families  supplied  with  enough  food 
to  keep  them  living. 

4.  Workers  did  not  become  dependent.  They  earned  their 
food  and  thus  retained  their  self-respect. 

There  were  free  food  kitchens  for  children,  pregnant 
mothers,  and  aging  persons  too.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  benefited  by  all  these  relief  efforts. 

But  what  of  the  future?  Population  growth,  poverty, 
limited  educational  opportunity,  and  a host  of  other  factors 
affect.  Can  India  and  other  nations  like  her  beat  the  race 
with  starvation?  Can  North  Americans  do  more  to  help 
them? 
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Steadying  it  with  her  hand,  each  woman  carries  her  basket  of  wet, 
heavy  mud  to  the  dam. 


The  women  help  one  another  lift  the  filled  baskets  to  their  heads. 


It  takes  a lot  of  people  to  build  a dam  without  earth-moving  equipment. 
Men  and  women  work  together. 


Paul  Kniss  talks  with  Mattiyas  about  the  dam  being  built  to  provide 
water  to  irrigate  the  crops  of  the  nearby  farms.  This  will  also  be  a 
place  for  people  to  bathe,  to  wash  their  clothes,  and  to  bathe  their 
water  buffalo.  Mattiyas  father.  Harem  Bhengra,  was  an  evangelist  to 
his  own  aboriginal  Munda  tribe.  Since  the  father  died  of  TB,  Mattiyas 
and  his  mother  are  trying  to  care  for  their  farm  with  hired  help. 
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He  Said, 


"I  Am  the  Church" 


By  Simon  Schrock 


In  the  silent  chapel  of  the  funeral  home  friends  were  gath- 
ering in  respect  to  Ed  Davis.  Now  and  then  a whisper 
could  be  heard  referring  to  him.  To  some  people  he  was  a 
strange  and  different  kind  of  person — which  he  really  was. 

It  was  his  religion  that  people  referred  to  that  was  differ- 
ent. He  had  the  kind  of  religion  that  drew  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren around  the  hospital  bedside  singing  songs  of  hope  and 
assurance  in  Jesus  Christ.  God’s  grace  set  their  voices  off 
singing  with  hands  joined  together  as  Ed  took  his  last  breath 
and  met  his  Savior. 

His  religion  was  not  one  only  to  die  by,  but  a religion  to 
live  bv.  To  him  it  was  not  religion,  but  life.  To  many  peo- 
ple it  was  odd.  It  was  odd  because  he  didn’t  believe  in  rush- 
ing to  a church  committee  meeting  several  nights  out  of  a 
week.  He  didn’t  spend  late  hours  in  a men’s  circle.  He 
wasn’t  a committee  leader  either  with  no  time  to  report  to 
his  wife.  He  didn’t  even  attend  regular  midweek  meetings. 
Neither  did  he  believe  in  all  the  building  funds  to  build  a 
large  building  and  call  it  the  church.  No  church  clubs  and 
church  dinners  for  him.  He  just  wasn’t  with  it  in  the  wild 
rush  of  church  work,  and  to  many  people  that’s  an  odd  re- 
ligion. 

Ed  Davis  was  different  in  another  way.  His  love  for  Jesus 
Christ  didn’t  stay  hid  at  his  home  on  Lovers  Lane  in 
Vienna,  Va.  In  fact,  this  fastest  growing  Washington  suburb 
town  'heard  a lot  about  the  love  of  Christ  because  of  him. 
He  couldn't  stay  away  from  talking  salvation  even  in  the 
Town  Hall  meetings.  He  was  the  one  who  talked  to  the 
neighbors  around  him  about  salvation.  He  prayed  at  their 
house  and  when  they  were  at  his  house  they  prayed  there. 
He  could  point  up  the  hill  and  say  about  his  neighbor,  “He 


accepted  Jesus  Christ  as  his  personal  Savior  right  there  on 
that  porch;  we  had  a wonderful  fellowship.  His  front  yard 
was  a place  of  prayer  and  witnessing  whenever  there  was 
opportunity. 

Ed  walked  into  the  hardware  store  one  day  wearing  his 
suit.  The  owner’s  wife  asked  him  where  he  was  going  all 
dressed  up;  was  it  “to  church  ”?  His  quick  positive  wit- 
ness to  his  unsaved  Jewish  friend  was,  “How  can  I go  to 
church?  I am  the  church.”  He  left  a witness  of  his  Messiah. 
He  believed  in  being  the  church  wherever  he  went.  He  be- 
lieved that  “church”  meant  born-again  believers  in  Christ 
and  not  a house  made  with  brick  and  stones. 

The  mechanics  down  on  the  main  street  heard  of  God’s 
love  as  he  dropped  in  on  business,  and  then  other  times  just 
to  chat.  Other  places  around  town  heard  of  God’s  love  too, 
because  he  just  couldn’t  keep  it  to  himself. 

A Christian  friend  and  I called  at  the  Davis  home  one  day. 
After  our  knock  he  called  to  his  wife  and  exclaimed,  “Mam- 
ma, there  are  two  saved  sinners  at  the  door.  He  drove  the 
point  straight  through — you  are  a sinner  and  those  who  re- 
ceive Jesus  Christ  as  Savior  are  saved  sinners.  There  was 
no  room  for  a saintly  put-on  show  of  hope-so  religion. 

Business  calls  took  me  to  his  home  several  times  a month. 
One  who  had  assurance  of  salvation  could  find  warm  fellow- 
ship inside  that  house.  His  marked  Bible  was  in  easy  reach 
from  the  front  door.  This  resulted  in  many  discussions  on 
the  Word  of  God.  He  would  lay  his  hand  on  me  and  offer 
a prayer  to  God — all  this  on  a business  call.  We  didn’t  al- 
ways agree  on  the  meaning  of  the  Scripture  verses  we  talked 
about,  but  he  would  lay  his  hand  on  me  and  say,  “God 
bless  you,  we  are  going  to  have  to  spend  eternity  together.” 

The  minister  spoke  only  a few  words  about  Ed  Davis  at 
the  memorial  service.  He  soon  moved  on  to  Ed’s  favorite 
subject — the  plan  of  salvation.  He  clearly  laid  out  God  s 
plan  of  salvation  in  his  message.  He  told  the  audience  there 
is  salvation  in  Jesus,  and  by  grace  you  are  saved  through 
faith.  The  man  that  sat  next  to  me  said  after  the  service, 
“Sounded  like  Davis  talking.” 

The  goal  of  his  life  was  in  his  favorite  Scripture  verse: 
“According  to  my  earnest  expectation  and  my  hope,  that  in 
nothing  I shall  be  ashamed,  but  that  with  all  boldness,  as 
always,  so  now  also  Christ  shall  be  magnified  in  my  body, 
whether  it  be  by  life,  or  by  death”  (Phil.  1:20).  He  didn  t 
like  to  hear  of  his  relationship  with  Christ  referred  to  as  a 
religion.  To  him  it  was  more  than  that;  it  was  a relationship 
with  God  that  lives  for  eternity. 

Maybe  he  was  a bit  odd  for  not  rushing  to  the  church 
meetings  all  the  time,  but  much  of  his  town  heard  the  mes- 
sage of  salvation  because  he  believed  in  what  he  said:  I 

am  the  church. 

Perhaps  we  dream  of  becoming  the  church  someday  in  a 
far-off  yonder  somewhere.  If  you  are  saved,  you  are  the 
church  now.  If  you  are  not  a live  witness  in  your  community, 
then  one  must  wonder — are  you  the  church? 

I wonder — as  I think  of  the  lessons  I have  learned  from 
Ed — if  there  wouldn’t  be  a lot  more  people  and  towns  that 
would  be  presented  with  the  gospel  of  salvation  if  our 
brotherhood  would  take  seriously  being  the  church.  □ 
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The  Missionary  Zeal  of  the  Anabaptists 

By  Paul  Zehr 


Suppose  a morning  newspaper  had  been  published  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  during  the  week  of  Jan.  22-29,  1525. 
These  are  some  of  the  items  that  might  have  appeared  on 
the  religion  page: 

“Jan.  22  (Sunday).  Last  night  a strange  and  radical  break 
came  between  the  brethren  and  Zwingli.  In  the  house  of 
Felix  Manz  while  the  brethren  prayed  God  moved  and 
George  Blaurock  arose  and  asked  Conrad  Grebel  to  baptize 
him  which  the  learned  Grebel  did.  Whereupon  everyone  in 
the  house  broke  the  law  by  practicing  adult  baptism. 

“Jan.  23  (Monday).  Yesterday  morning  while  a tailor  was 
delivering  a suit  of  clothes  he  saw  Johannes  Brotli  and  a 
shoemaker  meet  at  a well.  Brotli,  upon  the  shoemaker’s 
request,  baptized  him  with  water  from  the  well.  Also  last 
night  Conrad  Grebel  officiated  at  a communion  service  in 
the  home  of  Jacob  Hollinger  in  Zollikon.  Here  in  a farmer’s 
parlor  in  Zollikon  laymen  break  ordinary  bread  and  distribute 
it  along  with  the  wine  to  all  participants — a revolution  in  the 
history  of  the  Lord’s  Supper! 

Jan.  26  (Thursday).  Last  night  nine  men — five  farmers, 
three  clergymen,  and  one  schooled  in  secular  learning — sat 
around  a table  engaged  in  Bible  study.  One  man  arose  sud- 
denly and  confessed  his  sin.  Afterward  Manz  took  a metal 
dipper  and  poured  water  over  his  head,  saying:  ‘I  baptize 
you  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Spirit.’  Before  the  meeting  was  over  another  was 
baptized.  Later  Blaurock  said,  ‘He  who  believes  that  God 
has  redeemed  him  through  His  death  and  rose-colored 
blood,  let  him  come  and  eat  with  me  of  the  bread  and  drink 
with  me  of  the  wine.’ 

“One  man  at  the  meeting  was  so  shaken  by  what  he 
saw  happening  that  he  broke  out  in  sweat  and  would  have 
run  out  the  door  if  he  had  had  to  participate.  Another  man, 
not  baptized  at  the  meeting,  went  to  bed  later  in  the  night 
but  could  not  sleep.  He  prayed  God  would  give  him  in- 
sight. Toward  morning  the  understanding  he  had  prayed  for 
broke  through.  He  got  out  of  bed,  woke  up  his  father-in- 
law  along  with  Manz  and  Blaurock,  and  was  baptized.  Later 
on  this  Thursday  morning  the  entire  household  and  servants 
in  that  farmstead  were  baptized  by  Blaurock. 

Jan.  27  (Friday).  Another  gathering  of  the  brethren  took 
place  in  Zollikon  at  which  more  were  baptized.  One  was  so 
taken  in  with  the  event  his  hair  stood  on  end.  It  appears 
as  though  other  similar  meetings  were  held  during  the  week. 

Paul  M.  Zehr  is  pastor  of  First  Mennonite  Church,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


“ Jan.  29  (Sunday).  A strange  incident  occurred  at  the 
church  in  Zollikon  this  morning.  When  the  pastor,  Niclaus 
Billeter,  was  about  to  mount  the  pulpit,  Blaurock  arose  from 
his  pew  and  stepped  into  his  way.  He  asked  the  pastor  what 
he  intended  to  do. 

I will  preach  the  Word  of  God,’  said  Billeter.  Blaurock 
replied,  “Not  you,  but  I have  been  sent  to  preach.’  Bil- 
leter said  only  he  was  duly  ordained  to  carry  out  this  task. 

“Billeter  entered  the  pulpit  and  began  his  sermon.  He  was 
interrupted  again  by  Blaurock  who  called  out,  ‘It  is 
written,  my  house  shall  be  called  a house  of  praver;  but 
you  make  it  a den  of  robbers.’  Blaurock  took  a stick  he  had 
with  him  and  pounded  three  or  four  times  on  the  pew  in 
front  of  him.  Finally  the  deputy  of  Zurich,  who  was  in  the 
audience,  arose  and  threatened  Blaurock  with  arrest  if  he 
did  not  immediately  desist.  Blaurock  became  quiet  and  the 
service  went  on. 

“Jan.  30  (Monday).  The  city  police  appeared  in  Zollikon 
and  arrested  Blaurock,  Manz,  and  all  the  farmers  who  had 
been  baptized  in  the  past  eight  days.” 

This  was  the  zeal  of  the  Anabaptists  during  the  first  week 
of  the  movement.  Fritz  Blanke  says,  “The  result  was  a 
spiritual  awakening  of  soul-shaking  depth.  Men  were  inward- 
ly moved;  they  confessed  their  sins  and  began  to  weep.  In 
remorse  they  came  to  Blaurock  and  his  friends  and  asked  for 
baptism  as  the  sign  that  God  had  forgiven  them.  The  move- 
ment of  repentance  in  Zollikon  was  genuine  and  powerful. 
It  was  a wrestling  with  the  grace  of  God.” 

But  this  was  just  the  first  week.  The  authorities  had  only 
begun  to  crack  down  on  these  evangelists.  As  the  movement 
grew  far  beyond  in  its  witness,  so  the  persecution  increased. 
The  zeal  of  the  Anabaptists  for  witnessing  was  so  great  that 
they  often  sang  praises  to  God  or  called  others  to  Christ 
at  the  very  moment  they  were  dying  at  the  stake. 

Michael  Sattler  is  a good  example.  His  death  sentence  read: 
“In  the  case  of  the  attorney  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  vs. 
Michael  Sattler,  judgment  is  passed  that  Michael  Sattler 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  executioner,  who  shall  lead  him 
to  the  place  of  execution  and  cut  out  his  tongue,  then  forge 
him  fast  to  a wagon  and  thereon  with  red-hot  tongs  twice 
tear  pieces  from  his  body;  and  after  he  has  been  brought 
outside  the  gate,  he  shall  be  plied  five  more  times  in  the 
same  manner.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sattler’s  tongue 
was  cut  out  before  he  was  burned  as  a heretic. 

The  missionary  zeal  of  the  Anabaptists  can  be  more  fully 
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understood  if  one  looks  on  the  evidence  of  such  zeal  within 
the  group,  further  noting  its  effect  upon  the  world,  and 
finally  the  energy  of  dynamic  behind  this  zeal. 

The  Evidence  of  Anabaptist  Missionary  Zeal 

The  late  Harold  S.  Bender  has  shown  us  clearly  that  the 
core  of  Anabaptist  theology  is  summed  up  in  the  word  “dis- 
cipleship  ”.  ( Nachfolge  Christi).  So  rich  was  their  daily  walk 
with  Christ  that  their  entire  life  was  brought  under  His 
lordship.  They  took  Christ  seriously  to  the  extent  they  both 
shared  life  with  Him  and  obeyed  His  commands.  One  writ- 
er tells  us,  “No  words  of  the  Master  were  given  more 
serious  attention  by  His  Anabaptist  followers  than  His  final 
command,”  the  Great  Commission.  First  and  foremost  in  the 
Anabaptist  view  of  discipleship  is  obedience  to  the  Great 
Commission. 

So  strongly  did  the  Anabaptists  follow  the  Commission 
that  they  not  only  rejected  the  other  reformers’  view  that  it 
was  fulfilled  during  the  apostolic  period,  but  affirmed  that  the 
Great  Commission  applied  to  all  Christians  at  all  times. 
Franklin  Littell  says,  “The  Anabaptists  were  among  the  first 
to  make  the  Commission  binding  on  all  church  members. 

Balthasar  Hubmaier  taught  that  just  as  the  new  member 
had  been  told  about  Jesus  by  another,  so  also,  he  should 
assume  the  responsibility  of  telling  others  about  Christ.  The 
Great  Commission  applied  to  the  most  simple  believer  and 
claimed  him  as  an  evangelist.  The  missionary  task  was  well 
set  forth.  It  boiled  down  to  a simple  formula.  Be  evangelis- 
tic and  missionary  or  not  be  Christian  at  all!  Either  one  was 
pointing  men  to  Christ  or  he  was  not  an  Anabaptist! 

In  the  early  years  of  the  movement  there  was  a planned 
missionary  adventure.  On  Aug.  20,  1527,  there  was  a meet- 
ing of  several  Anabaptists  called  the  Martyr  Synod.  It 
could  very  well  be  called  a Missionary  Synod,  for  its  purpose 
was  to  spread  the  “good  news.  The  conference  appointed 
missionaries,  who  went  out  in  all  directions  in  twos  and 
threes  to  all  countries  where  their  fellow  believers  lived,  to 
teach,  comfort,  and  strengthen  them  or  build  new  brother- 
hoods. Their  speech  was  so  impressive  that  frequently  a few 
hours  sufficed  to  establish  new  congregations. 

If  the  plan  would  have  carried  out,  in  a short  time  the 
entire  South  German,  Switzerland,  and  Moravian  areas  would 
have  been  evangelized.  Sadly,  we  must  admit  the  historical 
fact  that  most  of  these  men  lost  their  lives  within  a short 
time  because  of  their  faith.  Littell  says,  “Only  two  or  three 
of  the  Martyr  Synod  lived  to  see  the  fifth  year  of  the  move- 
ment." 

There  was  also  mass  evangelism.  Outstanding  was  the 
preaching  of  Blaurock  and  Hubmaier.  Blaurock  was  called 
the  second  Paul.  Littell  writes,  “At  Zollikon  a crowd  of 
a hundred  and  fifty  persons  was  swept  into  mass  baptism 
by  his  preaching,  and  at  Hvnwvl  he  entered  the  chapel 
and  preached  to  two  hundred  people  before  the  regular  min- 
ister arrived.  George  Williams  tells  us.  On  Easter  (1525) 
Hubmaier  and  sixty  others  accepted  rebaptism  at  Reublin’s 
hands.  Hubmaier,  in  the  days  following,  rebaptized  over 
three  hundred,  using  a milk  bucket  with  water  from  the 
fountain  in  the  town  square.”  Even  more  impressive  is  the 


historical  record  of  Hubmaier’s  work  in  Nikolsburg.  Estep 
writes,  “It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  at  least 
six  thousand  were  baptized  in  the  one  brief  year  of  Hub- 
maier’s incredible  ministry  at  Nikolsburg.” 

Likely,  the  greatest  evangelistic  zeal  of  the  Anabaptists 
was  not  its  planned  outreach  nor  its  great  evangelistic  preach- 
ing. The  greatest  zeal  is  seen  in  the  laymen’s  day  to  day 
witnessing  on  the  job  and  to  whomever  they  came  in  contact 
with. 

Wolfgang  Schaufele,  who  has  done  a depth  study  of  the 
missionary  activity  of  the  Anabaptists,  says,  New  converts 
frequently  carried  the  message  of  redemption  to  their  fami- 
lies, neighbors,  and  fellow  workmen  . . . husbands  persuaded 
wives,  wives  husbands,  parents  children,  brothers  brothers, 
cousins  cousins  . . . neighbors  friends,  and  fellow  residents 
and  citizens  were  spoken  to  by  Anabaptists.  . . . Employers 
sought  to  persuade  employees  and  vice  versa.  . . . The  wit- 
ness was  presented  to  all  types  of  people  regardless  of  social 
standing.”  It  was  a laymen’s  movement  with  depth  evange- 
listic thrust  and  zeal. 

The  Effect  of  Anabaptist  Missionary  Zeal 

The  acid  test  of  the  depth  of  their  evangelistic  thrust 
can  be  found  in  what  happened  during  these  years.  Our 
best  source  for  what  happened  is  found  in  the  writings  of 
those  who  were  against  the  movement.  Immediately,  we  dis- 
cover God  was  adding  souls  in  His  kingdom.  Zwingli,  writes 
Bender,  “was  so  frightened  by  the  power  of  the  movement 
that  he  complained  that  the  struggle  with  the  Catholic  party 
was  but  child’s  play  compared  to  the  conflict  with  the  Ana- 
baptists. 

One  court  official  once  exclaimed,  “What  shall  I do?  The 
more  I kill,  the  greater  becomes  their  number.”  Sebastian 
Franck,  himself  an  opponent,  wrote  in  1531,  scarcely  seven 
vears  after  the  rise  of  the  movement  in  Zurich,  “The 
Anabaptists  spread  so  rapidly  that  their  teaching  soon  cover- 
ed the  land  as  it  were.  They  soon  gained  a large  following, 
and  baptized  thousands,  drawing  to  themselves  many  sin- 
cere souls  who  had  a zeal  for  God. 

Even  beyond  the  words  of  the  opponents  are  the  effects 
of  the  movement  on  our  contemporary  world.  Bender 
writes,  “There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  of  conscience,  separation  of  church  and 
state,  and  voluntarism  in  religion,  so  basic  in  American 
Protestantism,  and  so  essential  to  democracy,  ultimately  are 
derived  from  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Reformation  period, 
who  for  the  first  time  clearly  enunciated  them  in  practice. 

Indeed,  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  Anabaptists  gave  the 
movement  such  a dynamic  that  it  literally  changed  the  course 
of  historv.  Without  that  movement  in  the  sixteenth  century 
we  maybe  would  not  have  a free  church  in  America.  When 
thev  declared  to  the  world  the  gospel,  which  struck  at  the 
core  of  the  social  structure  of  their  day,  things  began  to 
happen.  They  changed  the  entire  church-state  relationship. 
This  also  had  a bearing  on  the  economic  structure  of  the  day. 

Because  of  the  effect  of  the  gospel  in  financial  matters 
the  Hutterite  movement  developed  communal  type  living. 
Just  recently  I read  in  Verduin’s  book  entitled  The  Reform- 
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ers  and  Their  Stepchildren  that  if  the  principle  of  love  in 
terms  of  economics — a direct  social  effect  of  the  gospel — had 
been  carried  on  in  history,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
for  a Karl  Marx  to  come  up  with  a new  economic  system 
known  as  communism  in  our  world  today! 

The  effect  of  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  Anabaptists  is 
far  beyond  a few  Mennonites  who  can  trace  the  family  tree 
back  to  the  sixteenth-century  Mennonite  movement.  The 
Anabaptist  movement  has  changed  the  course  of  history  in 
worldwide  dimensions!  If  these  few  brethren  in  Zurich 
would  have  stopped  with  a theological  system,  the  movement 
may  have  been  forgotten  completely.  It  was  the  evangelistic 
thrust  of  the  movement  that  gave  it  dynamic  and  worldwide 
effect!  It  was  because  a mass  of  people  were  won  to  Christ 
and  His  church  that  it  became  effective  in  our  world.  It  is 
because  their  thought  carried  out  in  action  changed  world 
events  that  men  today  are  taking  a new  look  at  Anabaptist 
theology  across  the  United  States  and  on  the  European  con- 
tinent. 

The  thrust  of  the  movement  is  presently  affecting  the  life 
and  thought  of  our  twentieth  century,  socially,  spiritually, 
and  theologically.  Therefore,  we  ought  to  raise  the  question, 
Where  and  what  was  the  source  of  dynamic  for  this  move- 
ment? 

The  Energy  for  Anabaptist  Missionary  Zeal 

The  Anabaptist  missionary  zeal  was  more  than  a human 
contest  to  see  who  could  win  the  most  souls,  more  than  a 
human  psychological  movement,  more  than  finding  a good 
method  to  get  souls  saved.  It  was  based  on  a human-divine 
relationship  that  came  about  first  of  all  because  these  men 
were  men  of  the  Word.  They  believed  God  was  speaking  to 
them  commands  that  must  be  literally  carried  out  in  life. 
And  when  they  carried  the  Word  of  God  out  in  life,  they 
literally  turned  the  world  upside  down! 

The  Anabaptists  took  the  Word  of  God  as  the  sole  author- 
ity for  faith  and  life.  The  Word  of  God  was  the  authority 
from  which  they  derived  their  theological  positions.  If  one 
could  refute  their  position  on  the  basis  of  the  Word  of  God, 
they  would  gladly  change  their  thinking.  But  they  could  not 
be  refuted  on  the  basis  of  the  Word.  For  as  John  H.  Yoder 
states,  “It  remained  generally  characteristic  that  whoever 
undertook  to  refute  the  Anabaptists  began  by  limiting  the 
authority  of  Scripture.” 

In  fact,  if  Luther  and  Zwingli  had  logically  followed 
through  their  basic  assumption  of  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
they  would  have  come  out  where  the  Anabaptists  did.  It 
was  because  they  backed  away  from  the  sole  authority  of 
Scripture  and  turned  away  from  their  earlier  positions  that 
it  was  left  for  the  Anabaptists  to  carry  the  Reformation  to 
its  logical  conclusion. 

The  early  Anabaptist  leaders  did  not  change  their  thought 
overnight.  It  came  after  long  hours  of  studying  the  Word  of 
God  in  depth.  But  they  did  not  even  stop  when  they  had 
discovered  what  they  thought  was  the  truth  of  Scripture. 
They  took  that  truth  and  put  it  into  life.  The  Word  of  God 
put  into  action  was  the  dynamic  that  made  the  zeal  of  the 
Anabaptists  such  that  we  are  still  feeling  the  effects  of  that 


movement. 

J.  C.  Wenger  says,  “In  brief,  the  Anabaptists  used  the 
Bible  not  so  much  to  erect  a human  system  of  theology  as  to 
redeem  men  from  sin.  In  this  sense  they  had  a practical’ 
attitude  toward  the  Bible,  making  it  function  in  the  salvation 
and  the  sanctification  of  men,  rather  than  placing  much  stress 
on  systems  of  thought  or  entering  into  the  speculative  prob- 
lems of  theology."  Bender  says  the  Anabaptists  had  faith, 
indeed,  but  they  used  it  to  produce  a life.  Theology  was  for 
them  a means,  not  an  end. 

I believe  if  the  Mennonite  Church  is  going  to  get  any- 
where in  the  world  today,  we  will  have  to  go  far  beyond  ar- 
guing for  the  authority  of  Scripture  on  a fundamentalist 
basis.  We  must  live  the  Word,  apply  it  to  our  lives  intelli- 
gently in  light  of  the  twentieth  century,  even  to  the  extent 
that  the  Great  Commission  becomes  such  that  we  carry  it 
out  in  daily  living.  Only  then  can  we  claim  to  be  Menno- 
nite in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  only  then  can  we 
say  we  believe  in  the  authority  of  Scripture. 

When  the  authority  of  Scripture  was  applied  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  these  men  discovered  that  the  church  is  a 
believer’s  church.  Consequently,  they  set  out  to  establish 
a believer’s  church.  Basic  to  any  view  of  evangelism  is  one’s 
view  of  the  church.  If  the  church  is  a state  church,  then 
there  is  no  need  for  evangelism,  for  all  are  Christians.  But 
if  the  church  is  made  up  solely  of  those  who  fully  commit 
their  lives  to  Christ  in  faith  and  belief,  then  there  is  not 
only  a rationale  for  evangelism,  but  a mission  field  before 
one’s  eyes. 

The  Anabaptist  view  of  salvation  and  its  view  of  the 
church  are  interlinked!  Schleitheim  Confession  article  number 
one  reads,  “Baptism  shall  be  given  to  all  those  who  have 
learned  repentance  and  amendment  of  life,  and  who  believe 
truly  that  their  sins  are  taken  away  by  Christ.  . . .”  The 
order  is  significant — repentance  and  belief,  baptism — then 
church. 

Over  and  over  again  in  their  writings  the  Anabaptists  went 
to  the  Great  Commission  and  pointed  out  the  order  of  se- 
quence in  Christ’s  words,  “whosoever  believeth,”  “is  bap- 
tized,” “shall  be  saved.”  So  central  in  the  life  of  the  Ana- 
baptists was  this  concept  of  the  church  tied  in  with  mission 
and  evangelism  that  they  did  not  take  time  to  develop  sem- 
inaries, colleges,  or  Bible  institutes,  but  rather  they  got  out 
with  people  and  won  them  to  Christ! 

This  means  that  in  their  church  program  evangelism  was 
first.  So  truly  first  that  everyone  who  became  part  of  the 
church  was  expected  to  also  carry  out  the  Great  Commission. 
If  we  hold  to  a believer  s church,  logically  evangelism  must 
be  first  in  our  program.  This  means  the  total  functions  of 
the  church  must  contribute  to  winning  others  to  Christ  or 
we  are  not  the  church! 

Finally,  one  must  attribute  the  missionary  zeal  of  the 
Anabaptists  to  the  intervening  of  God  in  the  person  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  Anabaptists  felt  that  God  Himself  showed 
them  where  to  go  and  bring  their  testimony  of  word  and 
deed;  and  the  land  should  not  be  forbidden  them;  for  the 
earth  is  all  the  Lord’s,  they  said.  Littell  writes,  “The  Spirit 
who  gathered  and  governed  was  also  a sending  Spirit.”  Even 
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a Catholic  theologian  wrote  of  the  Anabaptists,  “One  would 
suppose  that  they  had  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.’’  God  moved 
in  those  days,  but  let  us  remember  He  moved  because  He 
found  some  people  who  let  Him  move  in  their  lives. 

What  does  all  this  say  to  us?  It  simply  says  if  we  are  to 
call  ourselves  Mennonite  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  and 
Christian  in  the  New  Testament  sense  of  the  term,  we  must 


open  our  lives  to  God  fully,  put  words  of  Scripture  into 
practice,  and  obey  the  Great  Commission.  Have  we  ever 
expelled  anyone  from  our  fellowship  because  he  did  not 
carry  out  the  Great  Commission?  If  not,  why  not?  Do  we 
believe  the  Bible?  The  missionary  zeal  of  the  Anabaptists 
can  be  our  zeal  if  you  and  I will  let  God  have  His  way 
in  our  lives.  D 


The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican 

By  Homer  Detwiler 


It  has  often  been  said  that  one  should  be  careful  in  find- 
ing fault  with  others  because  the  chances  are  that  in  finding 
fault  one  is  seeing  his  own  shortcomings  mirrored  in  that 
person  whom  he  is  criticizing.  For  example,  might  it  not  be 
true  that  the  reason  we  feel  so  scornful  of  the  Pharisees 
is  that  we  see  our  own  hypocrisy  and  duplicity  mirrored  in 
them? 

Identify  with  Whom? 

In  Lk.  18:9-14,  Jesus  tells  the  story  of  the  publican  and 
the  Pharisee  who  went  to  the  temple  to  pray.  The  unusual 
thing  about  this  story  is  that  the  definitions  of  sin  and 
forgiveness  as  commonly  given  are  here  completely  re- 
versed so  that  the  sinner  is  justified  and  the  righteous  one 
is  guilty. 

But  the  mistake  that  we  constantly  make  in  interpreting 
this  passage  is  that  of  identifying  ourselves  with  the  publi- 
can, whereas  in  truth  we  are  very  much  like  the  Pharisee 
whom  we  criticize.  The  Pharisee  lived  the  way  most  Chris- 
tians live  today.  He  was  morally  upright;  he  said  his  prayers 
every  day  and  went  to  worship  regularly;  he  gave  system- 
atically and  faithfully;  he  never  cheated,  committed  adultery, 
or  any  other  such  sin. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  publican  was  not  like  most  Chris- 
tians in  that  he  was  consciously  aware  of  the  many  things 
that  he  did  wrong  and  he  went  to  the  temple  with  a pen- 
itent heart,  truly  sorry  for  his  sins  and  concerned  about  his 
responsibility  to  God.  Many  Christians  will  not  audibly 
sav  what  the  Pharisee  said,  that  they  are  living  satisfactory 
lives  that  are  pleasing  to  God,  but  they  will  silently  affirm 
this.  And  no  doubt  most  would  admit  to  being  sinners  be- 
cause obviouslv,  no  one  is  perfect,  but  if  you  ask  a Chris- 
tian to  name  the  specific  sins  of  which  he  is  guilty,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  only  vaguely  say,  “I  should  have 
more  faith,”  or  ‘‘I  should  pray  more,’’  or  “I  should  witness 
more  to  the  unsaved.”  Church  people  can  seldom  name 
specific  instances  in  which  they  have  recently,  seriously 
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sinned  against  God.  Of  the  many  things  that  could  be  said 
concerning  this  feeling,  this  one  is  certain — it  is  the  way  the 
Pharisee  felt  rather  than  that  of  the  publican.  He  was  a 
sinner  and  he  knew  how  and  why. 

Outward  Morality 

Upon  a closer  examination  of  this  story  and  interpreting 
it  along  with  the  other  New  Testament  material  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  Pharisees  had  an  outward  morality  but  an  in- 
ward depravity.  It  seems  that  basically  they  were  wrong  on 
two  counts.  They  were  given  to  the  observance  of  the  out- 
ward things  of  their  religion,  the  forms  and  ceremonies,  in 
place  of  the  more  necessary  inner  things,  such  as  attitudes, 
feelings,  and  evil  desires.  In  the  second  place,  they  gave 
much  attention  to  the  details  of  their  religion  while  over- 
looking the  weightier  matters,  such  as  faith,  mercy,  and 
justice. 

Actually  we  have  little  difficulty  in  seeing  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  Pharisees.  They  faithfully  carried  out  their  religious  exer- 
cises and  duties  and  lived  lives  of  the  highest  outward  moral- 
ity without  having  as  much  as  a pricking  of  conscience  at  the 
extortion,  rapacity,  and  evil  desires  that  they  harbored  in 
their  inner  being.  Matthew  23. 

But  we  do  have  difficulty  in  seeing  that  in  their  own  way 
the  experience  of  many  Christians  directly  parallels  that  of 
the  Pharisees.  Where  do  you  find  Christians  who  know 
that  there  is  a depth  of  iniquity  in  their  own  souls?  Where 
are  those  Christians  who  believe  that  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
means  them  when  he  says,  “The  heart  [of  man]  is  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  corrupt;  who  can  understand 
it?”  How  many  church  people  are  aware  of  the  hostility  and 
resentment  that  they  harbor  in  their  hearts  toward  other 
people,  especially  those  in  their  own  church,  home,  and 
community. 

Most  church  people  would  not  think  of  eating  a meal  at 
their  house  without  first  saying  grace.  At  the  same  time  they 
think  little  or  nothing  of  the  selfishness  and  pride  that 
has  subtly  found  its  way  into  their  lives.  How  many  people 
are  aware  of  the  tenacious  grip  that  money  and  material 
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things  have  upon  them,  things  that  are  fundamentally 
opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God?  What  is  to  be  said  of  the 
worry,  fear,  and  anxiety  church  people  have?  This  sin  is 
easily  as  evil  as  the  more  outward  and  obvious  sins. 

What  this  means  is  that  Christians  will  faithfully  perform 
the  ceremonies  and  outward  practices  of  their  religious 
tradition,  i.e.,  read  the  Bible,  go  to  church,  say  grace  before 
meals,  put  the  prescribed  money  in  the  offering,  and  have 
their  prayer  time  just  as  the  Pharisees  did  while  at  the  same 
time  they  seldom  come  to  terms  with  the  evil  attitudes  and 
feelings,  hostilities,  and  evil  desires  which  everybody  has 
to  one  degree  or  another  and  which  Christians  are  to  be 
cleansed  from. 

Inward  Cleansing 

The  Scripture  speaks  often  of  the  perversity  of  human 
nature  and  it  constantly  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  inner 
cleansing  and  renewal  in  contrast  to  outward,  habitual, 
traditional,  ceremonial  piety.  Further,  it  has  been  thorough- 
ly documented  by  psychiatry  that  all  kinds  of  hypocrisy  and 
uncleanness  thrive  and  flourish  in  the  best  people  of  society 
including  those  who  are  considered  faithful  Christians  in 
the  church.  This  being  the  case,  can  we  so  easily  cover  up 
our  inner  depravity  by  saying  that  we  have  been  born  again? 
Can  we  so  easily  brush  off  the  word  of  the  Scriptures  and 
that  of  the  doctors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chorus  of  other 
voices,  by  saying  that  we  have  been  converted  and  are  no 
longer  bothered  by  the  above-mentioned  sins  of  the  spirit? 
It  seems  that  in  every  sector  of  society  but  the  church  there 
is  recognition  of  the  desperate  human  condition  that  has 
always  plagued  mankind  and  no  doubt  always  will.  We  can 
always  think  of  the  world  as  having  this  problem,  but  when 
will  we  recognize  that  the  church  is  the  same  way? 

Call  for  Repentance 

To  get  back  to  the  story,  notice  that  the  Pharisee  did  not 
have  any  feelings  of  guilt  either  when  he  came  or  when  he 
left  the  temple.  When  the  Scripture  says  that  he  “prayed 
thus  with  himself,”  it  very  aptly  describes  his  whole  spiritual 
experience;  it  was  all  with  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  publican  felt  guilty  and  deeply 
burdened  with  his  responsibility  to  God  both  when  he  came 
and  when  he  left.  The  striking  difference  between  them  was 
that  he,  the  publican,  was  justified  rather  than  the  other,  as 
Jesus  said. 

To  carry  this  over  into  the  present  day,  where  do  you  find 
a church  where  people  feel  guilty  about  their  sins  and 
responsibilities  before  God?  It  seems  that  the  worship  experi- 
ence of  most  churches  consists  primarily  and  essentially  of 
“Praise  God,  I am  saved,  my  sins  are  all  forgiven,  and  I 
don’t  need  to  be  bothered  by  them  anymore.”  If  this  story 
of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  means  anything,  it  means 
that  to  feel  guilty  and  to  be  concerned  about  your  guilt  is 
to  be  justified  as  taught  by  the  Scriptures;  and  if  one  doesn’t 
feel  guilty,  he  is  one  of  the  worst  sinners.  To  be  justified 
by  faith  means  to  recognize  one’s  guilt  and  daily  confess  it 
rather  than  self-righteously  ignore  it.  May  God  help  us  to 
repent.  Q 


How  Long? 

I think  our  dear  Lord,  looking  down 
On  mankind  making  war, 

Must  cry  in  grief,  “How  foolish,  blind, 
My  blundering  children  are!” 

— Beth  Robertson 


Communique  No.  1 

To:  Chief  of  Staff:  Demon  Division 

From:  Operator  787,  Christian  Subversion  Detachment 

Having  been  so  recently  assigned  to  this  objective  I have 
only  a few  observations  to  make  in  this  original  report.  My 
first  is  that  I would  have  preferred  a riot  detail;  that’s 
where  the  action  is. 

My  next  observation  is  that  I must  choose  my  victims  care- 
fully. Those  who  succumb  to  major  temptations  are  not  the 
greatest  influence;  in  fact,  it  works  quite  the  opposite.  I 
thought  I had  scored  a major  victory  when  I persuaded  a 
minister  to  leave  his  wife  and  family  for  a femme  fatale,  and 
at  first  it  did  seem  to  shake  the  faith  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  flock  (especially  the  women;  men,  I find,  are  less 
critical;  one  even  admitted  he  wished  he  had  nerve  enough 
to  follow  his  pastor’s  example).  However,  the  overall  effect 
was  disappointing.  If  a man  goes  all  the  way  in  his  sinning 
he  loses  much  of  his  following.  But  if  he  can  be  tempted  to 
deviate  just  enough  to  be  something  less  than  the  Christian 
ideal — say  97  right  and  3 wrong — he  can  continue  to  be  a 
member  in  good  standing  and  can  usually  convince  his 
associates  that  they  can  safely  follow  the  pattern  of  behavior 
he  sets. 

If  I can  persuade  a solid  family  man  and  devout  church- 
goer to  be  just  slightly  prejudiced  or  slightly  dishonest  or 
slightly  immoral,  those  who  look  to  him  as  their  model  will 
eagerly  excuse  their  own  shortcomings  and  feel  that  they  are 
doing  a pretty  good  job  of  maintaining  their  Christian  image. 
This  is  a slow  process,  of  course,  but  eventually  the  percent- 
ages add  up. 

My  final  observation  is  that  people  are  often  more  original 
in  their  approach  to  sin  than  we  devils  ever  dreamed  of 
making  them.  For  example,  there’s  this  recent  convert  . . . 
but  I’ll  save  that  for  the  next  time.  In  another  month  I 
should  be  able  to  give  you  an  in-depth  report  on  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  his  particular  hang-up. 

( This  is  one  of  a series  of  reports  which  fell  into  our  hands 
wholly  by  accident.  We  have  attempted  to  ascertain  the  name 
of  Operator  787  but  his,  or  her,  identity  remains  hidden.) 
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. . He  That  Is  Deceived  ...  Is  Not  Wise" 


By  Laurence  M.  Horst 


“Wine  is  a mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging:  and  whoso- 
ever is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise”  (Prov.  20:1). 

Drinking  and  drunkenness  is  a problem  as  old  as  the 
history  of  man.  Noah  got  drunk  soon  after  his  wonderful 
deliverance  from  the  Flood.  Belshazzar  was  drunk — having 
drunk  from  the  golden  vessels  his  father  had  taken  from 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem — when  he  saw  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall:  MENE:  “God  has  numbered  the  days  of  your 
kingdom  and  brought  it  to  an  end.”  TEKEL:  “You  have 
been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting.” 

God  has  called  His  people  to  have  clear  minds  and  pure 
hearts.  Drinking  clouds  the  mind  and  leads  to  an  impure 
life.  It  is  strange  today  that  in  the  light  of  all  the  evidence 
against  it,  many  church  people  are  drinking  and  influenc- 
ing others  to  drink.  The  Bible  says,  “Woe  unto  him  that 
giveth  his  neighbour  drink!”  One  who  refuses  to  take  his 
first  drink  never  has  a drinking  problem. 

Man  is  not  safe  walking  the  streets  of  our  cities  today. 
Fifty-seven  law  enforcement  officers  were  killed  by  criminals 
in  1966.  Alcohol-associated  crime  costs  our  country  $2,- 
764,200,000  annually.  It  seems  strange  to  hear  professing 
Christians  suggesting  that  a bit  of  social  drinking  is  a good 
thing. 

Great  pressure  is  on  college  and  university  administrators 
to  allow  the  use  of  liquor  on  campuses  of  our  country. 
Smith  College,  a leading  women’s  college  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  makes  beer  and  wine  available  to  the  2,300  girls 
one  evening  a week  in  the  college  dining  hall.  Other  cen- 
ters of  learning,  with  a history  of  high  moral  standards  and 
academic  excellence,  are  yielding  or  have  yielded  to  the 
pressures  to  allow  drinking  of  liquor  on  campus. 

In  our  nation’s  capital,  our  White  House  is  setting  a bad 
example.  Liquor  flows  freely  at  the  reception  dinners,  and 
times  of  entertaining  guests  of  state.  Would  it  be  asking 
too  much  of  our  president  and  his  wife  to  set  an  ex- 
ample? President  and  Mrs.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  served  no 
alcoholic  beverages  in  the  White  House  and  were  respected 
for  their  stand  by  many  people. 

A young  lady  was  desiring  to  join  the  church.  One  day 
during  a counseling  session  she  asked,  “Pastor,  will  God 
send  me  to  hell  for  drinking  and  smoking?”  She  went  on 
to  say  that  she  was  only  a social  drinker  and  would  only 
stop  at  the  tavern  with  a friend  for  a friendly  drink. 

The  pastor  replied,  “You  are  asking  me  questions  you 
must  ask  of  God.  Only  God  knows  how  to  rightly  judge  the 
right  and  wrong  and  what  the  final  result  of  one’s  actions 


shall  be.  The  pastor  continued  to  say  that  the  problems  of 
the  flesh  are  like  dead  leaves  that  hang  on  the  oak 
tree  all  winter.  They  hang  on  until  the  new  life  of  spring 
begins  to  flow  through  that  tree,  then  the  leaves  fall  off 
because  the  new  life  has  come. 

After  a year  had  passed,  this  same  lady  gave  her  testimony 
to  her  pastor.  She  said,  “Pastor,  it  is  true  that  the  new  life 
will  cause  the  old  leaves  to  fall.”  She  went  on  to  tell  her 
experience  of  how  God  in  His  mercy  set  her  free  even 
from  the  desire  for  another  cigarette.  She  went  on  to  say 
that  her  life  was  not  perfect  but  how  thankful  she  was  that 
God  took  these  things  away. 

One  who  needs  victory  from  the  chains  of  a habit  must 
dare  to  pray,  to  share  with  Christian  friends,  to  confess  his 
need,  and  to  obey  the  voice  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit.  “If  the 
Son  . . . shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed."  D 


Prayer  for  the  Present  Moment 

By  Lorie  C.  Gooding 

“They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord — ” 

Oh,  yes,  I know, 

shall  feel  their  strength  returning, 
by  and  by 

shall  rise  from  prayer  to  walk — 

— to  run — to  fly. 

The  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord  is  great 
to  those  who  wait. 

But,  Lord, 
my  need  is  now, 

as  near  as  sunrise.  With  the  light  tomorrow 
I must  have  strength  to  bear  the  load  again, 
calm  courage  in  the  face  of  present  sorrow, 
and  wisdom  as  I walk  this  maze  of  pain. 

These  things  I ask  of  Thee, 

that  I fail  not  those  hearts  who  lean  on  me. 

Let  Thy  dear  presence  be 

my  stay,  and  let  Thy  mercies  be  as  great 

to  one  who  cannot  wait. 
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From  My  Scrapbook 


Simple  Cure 

Gossip  was  utterly  distasteful  to  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  the 
English  authoress.  Whenever  a visitor  or  a friend  brought 
up  any  gossip,  Mrs.  More  would  say,  “Come,  we  will  go  and 
ask  if  this  is  true.” 

The  talebearer  was  always  so  taken  aback  that  she 
would  beg  to  be  excused.  But  the  determined  Mrs.  More 
insisted  on  escorting  the  talebearer  to  the  one  about  whom 
the  story  had  been  told,  to  verify  its  truth  or  falsity. 

It  is  said  that  no  one  ever  repeated  the  offense  of  tale- 
bearing in  Hannah  More  s presence. 

The  Bumblebee  Can't  Fly 

Scientists  have  proved,  to  such  as  you  and  I,  that  by 
accepted  theories  the  bumblebee  can’t  fly.  With  his  fat  and 
round  fuselage,  and  such  small  fragile  wings,  he  cannot  even 
leave  the  ground  for  soaring,  and  such  things. 

But  while  these  facts  may  all  be  true,  and  proved  by 
people  wise,  the  bumblebee,  not  knowing  this,  just  goes 
ahead  and  flies. — L.  G.  Thomas. 

o o o 

Mother,  to  young  daughter:  “Jennie,  stop  making  awful 
faces  at  that  dog.” 

Jennie,  tearfully:  “He  started  it!” 

o o o 

When  little  Tommy  insisted  on  whispering  to  her  in 
church,  his  mother  finally  told  him  firmly  to  be  more  quiet. 

Tommy  considered  the  situation  for  a moment,  then  in- 
quired: “But  what  have  I got  a whisperer  for,  if  I can’t 
whisper?” 

o o o 

Small  boy  at  piano  to  mother:  “Mommy,  I wish  you 
hadn’t  been  deprived  of  so  many  things  as  a child.” 

Suitcases 

By  Martha  K.  Kauffman 

Each  time  when  Mother  cleaned  the  attic,  the  old  brown 
suitcase  aroused  my  childhood  curiosity.  To  Mother,  it  meant 
answering  questions  as  to  what  it  was,  why  we  did  not  use 
it,  or  what  should  be  put  into  it.  Time  after  time  I manipu- 
lated the  fixtures  and  practiced  carrying  it  across  the  attic. 

Years  later  when  we  decided  to  travel,  the  suitcase  had 
depreciated  so  much  that  it  proved  unfit  for  use.  Now  Mother 
no  longer  answers  questions,  but  rather  asks  when  the 
travelers  will  return.  To  me,  the  idea  of  an  attic  novelty 
turned  to  a reality;  for  my  suitcase  is  seldom  entirely  un- 
packed. 

Today,  the  suitcases  in  our  family  somehow  represent  the 


call  of  God.  If  they  could  speak,  their  stories  would  tell  of 
Pax,  the  rebuilding  of  Germany,  or  chaos  in  Vietnam. 
Travel  to  church  conferences,  summer  Bible  school  work,  and 
college  training  enriched  the  meaning  of  the  call  to  service. 

Suitcases  can  give  us  difficult  lessons  in  sorting  our  earthly 
possessions.  We  squeeze  to  get  the  necessary  items  inside 
them.  With  the  final  closing  click  comes  a lump  in  the  throat 
that  makes  us  temporarily  forget  our  belongings.  We  realize 
that  the  time  at  home  or  elsewhere  has  been  short.  For  a 
moment  we  are  reluctant  to  leave,  but  God  calls  us  on.  The 
clock  demands  separation  and  soon  miles  separate  us. 

Our  suitcases  may  be  heavy  and  the  trip  long.  But  we 
leave  with  confidence  when  we  know  that  the  prayers  of  our 
family  and  friends  follow  us. 

Simple  Secret 

When  I think  of  the  charming  people  I know. 

It’s  surprising  how  often  I find 
The  chief  of  the  qualities  that  make  them  so 
Is  just  that  they  are  kind! 

— Beth  Robertson. 

o o o 

The  trouble  with  some  people  is  that  they  won’t  admit 
their  faults.  We’d  admit  ours — if  we  had  any. 

o o o 

At  a little  party  of  young  folks  there  were  just  enough 
cookies  for  each  to  have  three.  But  little  Bobby  took  four. 

“You’re  supposed  to  get  only  three  cookies,  Bobby,”  said 
the  hostess.  “You  ought  to  put  the  fourth  one  back.” 

“Can’t,”  exclaimed  Bobby,  “I  ate  that  one  first.” 

o o o 

A newly  married  man  found  his  wife  sitting  stock  still  in 
the  kitchen.  She  was  following  a recipe  which  said,  “Don’t 
stir  for  fifteen  minutes.” 

A Little  at  a Time 

John  Erskine,  well-known  author,  professor,  and  lecturer, 
once  wrote  that  he  learned  the  most  valuable  lesson  of  his 
life  when  he  was  fourteen.  His  piano  teacher  asked  hjmdiow 
much  he  practiced,  and  how  long  at  a stretch.  The  bov 
replied  that  he  practiced  for  an  hour  or  more  at  a time. 

“Don’t  do  that,”  warned  the  teacher.  “When  you  grow 
up,  time  won’t  come  in  long  stretches.  Practice  in  minutes, 
whenever  you  can  find  them — five  or  ten  before  school, 
after  lunch,  between  chores.  Spread  the  practice  throughout 
the  day,  the  music  will  become  a part  of  your  life.” 

Erskine  stated  that  the  observance  of  this  advice  enabled 
him  to  live  a comparatively  complete  life  as  a creative 
writer,  outside  his  regular  duties  as  an  instructor.  He  wrote 
most  of  his  Helen  of  Troy , his  most  famous  work,  on 
streetcars  while  commuting  between  his  home  and  the 
university. 
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Items  and  Comments 


Marriage  was  rejected  as  a sacred  or 
indispensable  part  of  society  in  a statement 
received  at  the  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Humanist  Association  in  Lough- 
borough, England.  The  document  also  de- 
plored the  custom  of  regarding  marriage  for 
women  in  much  the  same  way  as  an  impor- 
tant career  promotion  for  men  and  suggested 
that  the  titles  “Mrs.”  and  “Miss"  be  aban- 
doned. 

ft  also  said  that  many  people  would  do 
better  to  seek  personal  fulfillment  in  some 
other  way  than  through  marriage  which,  in 
certain  circumstances,  it  charged,  could  be- 
come a millstone  around  persons’  necks. 
Further,  it  declared  that  love-making  with 
third  parties  should  not  be  frowned  on  if 
mutually  acceptable. 

The  statement  also  advocated  greater 
degrees  of  birth  control  by  abandoning  all 
legal  restrictions  on  all  forms,  including 
abortion  and  sterilization.  Connaire  Kensit, 
28,  a former  president  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Humanist  Group,  and  his  wife,  Ruth 
Buchanan,  presented  the  statement. 

While  the  ideas  were  warmly  received  by 
the  conference,  the  delegates  decided  that 
the  issues  raised  were  so  important  that 
members  of  humanist  groups  should  first 
have  a chance  to  consider  the  statement 
before  the  association  took  action.  Observ- 
ers expect  that  it  .will  be  approved,  with 
some  alterations,  next  year. 

o o o 

Violence  on  the  home  screens:  The  net- 
works’ promises  to  curb  TV  violence  are 
not  being  fulfilled.  A group  of  concerned 
citizens  Advertising  Men  for  De-Escalation 
of  Violence  on  TV  call  the  efforts  so  far 
“eyewash.”  They  charge  that  the  most 
violent  programs  in  prime  hours  have  not 
been  touched,  the  industry  curbing  violence 
only  on  comedy  programs  where  the  vio- 
lence is  not  effectively  portrayed  or  on  the 
marginal  time  slots  when  viewing  is  at  low 
ebb.  Meanwhile  public  relations  experts 
for  the  networks  are  preparing  press  re- 
leases claiming  that  gunplay  on  TV  is 
“harmless  make-believe.”  Many  mass  cir- 
culation magazines  that  depend  upon 
advertising  will  cooperate  in  this  dis- 
honest, inaccurate  propaganda  drive.  Thus 
the  TV  corporations  will  seek  to  counter 
the  overwhelming  evidence  presented  by 
many  responsible  sociologists  that  TV 
stimulates  crime  and  violence. 

Is  the  TV  viewer  helpless?  Not  if  he 
cares  enough  to  take  action.  The  National 
Association  for  Better  Broadcasting,  another 
organization  made  up  of  conscientious 
radio  and  advertising  people  who  would 
correct  the  abuses  of  TV,  are  conducting 


surveys  and  preparing  materials  to  counter 
the  industry’s  propaganda.  But  funds  are 
needed  to  continue  this  effort.  (Their 
address:  373  North  Western  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90004)  The  Advertising  Men 
for  De-Escalation  of  Violence  on  TV  urge 
viewers  to  protest  to  the  local  stations  and 
to  the  sponsors  of  programs  featuring  vio- 
lence. 

Both  of  these  groups  assert  that  pro- 
tests are  effective.  A dozen  letters  from 
one  community  to  sponsors  and  to  TV 
management  will  bite  deeply.  Several  large 
advertisers  have  already  taken  step)*  to 
eliminate  violence  from  their  programs — 
Kelloggs,  M & M MARS,  and  others.  Con- 
cerned citizens  can  stop  the  chill-and- 
thrill  programs  that  poison  our  communities. 

o o o 

The  evangelistic  methods  of  the  1930’s 
and  1940’s  are  being  replaced  by  home 
Bible  study  groups,  evangelist  John  E. 
Haggai  claimed  in  Atlanta. 

Many  Americans,  he  said,  “have  the 
idea  that  those  who  espouse  evangelism 
are  short  on  brains  and  long  on  lungs,” 
and  will  not  accept  the  approach  of 
earlier  decades.  The  phenomenon  of  the 
home  Bible  study  groups  is  a healthy  trend, 
Dr.  Haggai  continued,  especially  when  the 
groups  are  church-related.  But  the  Atlanta- 
based  evangelist  said  he  was  dubious  of 
the  home  study  when  “it  seems  to  be  a 
hate  the  church  movement.” 

He  explained  that  one  of  Christianity’s 
appeals  to  members  of  other  faiths  is  the 
realization  that  God  loves  them  no  matter 
what  they  have  done.  “Many  of  the  other 
major  religions  of  the  world  teach  their 
followers  that  they  must  climb  to  God 
through  a series  of  procedures,  and  in  some 
cases,  give  the  impression  that  God  is 
angry  with  them. 

“The  thing  about  Christianity  that 
appeals  to  them  is  that  God  loves  them, 
that  God  came  to  them,  and  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  freed  from  sin  through  Him,” 
Dr.  Haggai  said. 

o o o 

U.S.  and  North  Vietnam  representatives 
conducting  peace  talks  in  Paris  could  hurry 
their  task  along  if  they  “were  out  in  Viet- 
nam where  they  were  being  shot  at,” 
United  Methodist  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy 
of  Los  Angeles  said  in  San  Francisco.  The 
bishop,  who  believes  the  Vietnam  issues 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, stated  that  he  was  irritated  by  the 
slow  progress  of  the  Paris  talks. 

“It  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  all  the 
killing  that  is  going  on,”  he  said,  “while 


each  side  seeks  to  establish  the  kind  of 
military  position  that  will  give  it  better 
bargaining  power.  . . . The  negotiators  are 
acting  like  people  trying  to  solve  a fishing 
treaty  or  something  where  there  are  no 
lives  at  stake.” 

In  advocating  UN  action  to  settle  the 
war,  Bishop  Kennedy  asserted  that  in  the 
future  nations  must  avoid  “the  foolishness 
of  unilateral  settlement  of  policy.”  He  also 
commented  on  the  war  resistance  move- 
ment in  the  U.S.,  saying  that  stiff  prison 
sentences  to  draft-law  violators  will  only 
tend  to  strengthen  the  anti-war  stand  of 
the  protesters. 

o o o 

Woman  suffrage  in  the  church  is  “con- 
trary to  Scripture”  when  it  involves  preach- 
ing and  holding  church  office,  the  Colorado 
District  of  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri 
Synod  declared  in  Colorado  Springs. 

Delegates  voted  that  a revised  constitution 
and  bylaws  submitted  by  six  congregations 
be  approved  “on  the  condition  that  such 
articles  permitting  woman  suffrage  be  held 
in  abeyance  until  after  the  national  Synod 
meets  in  1969,  and  until  the  district  has 
again  considered  the  issue.  The  district, 
which  includes  churches  in  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Arizona,  Texas,  and  Wyo- 
ming, took  the  action  at  its  biennial  con- 
vention in  Colorado  Springs. 

The  Hymn  Society  of  America  is  looking 
for  new  hymns  on  “the  mission  of  the 
church”  for  its  annual  contest.  Claiming 
that  there  is  relatively  little  on  the  subject 
in  modern  hymnals,  the  New  York-based 
Society  explained  that  the  theme  could  also 
be  defined  as  “the  purpose  of  the  church. 

“The  theme  is  broader  than  time-honored 
‘home  and  foreign  missions,’  though  it  in- 
cludes them  also,”  the  Society  stated.  “It 
covers  also  the  purposes  of  church  member- 
ship, of  evangelism,  of  worship,  of  Christian 
education;  it  includes  what  is  meant  by  ‘the 
renewal  of  the  church.’  ” 

Immediate  stress  was  put  on  the  words  of 
new  hymns.  The  texts  should  be  in  meters 
found  in  standard  hymnals,  or  may  later  be 
submitted  to  composers  for  suitable  tunes. 
Deadline  for  the  contest  is  Dec.  31,  1968. 
Entries  may  be  submitted  to  the  Hymn 
Society  of  America,  475  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

o o • 

The  director  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America’s  Commission  on  Youth  Ministry 
said  in  Chicago  that  it  is  time  for  women 
to  take  a firm  stand  against  little  boys 
playing  war  games  and  allowing  violent 
television  programs  in  their  homes.  The 
Reverend  Lawrence  E.  Nelson  spoke  to 
the  triennial  convention  of  Lutheran  Church 
Women  in  LCA  auxiliary.  Children  playing 
with  guns  and  war  toys  and  television 
glorifying  violence  were  among  “out- 
rages” which  he  said  women  could  voice  in 
creating  a coalition  with  young  people. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Nurse  Returns  from 

Drinking  coffee  to  keep  going,  wondering 
why  these  terrible  things  have  to  happen, 
doing  your  best  and  turning  it  over  to  the 
Lord — these  are  the  experiences  of  an 
American  Mennonite  nurse  in  Biafra  during 
these  last  months. 

Martha  Bender  is  the  nurse,  an  unusual 
member  of  the  Old  Order  Amish  Church. 
She  has  her  bachelor’s  degree  with  a major 
in  religious  education  from  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  her 
nurses’  training  from  Riverside  Hospital  at 
Newport  News,  Va.  As  she  left  Biafra  on 
Sept.  19,  she  remembered  she  had  com- 
pleted her  sixth  year  as  a missionary  nurse 
in  Biafra,  almost  to  the  day.  She  and  the 
Wallace  Shellenbergers  were  the  last  mem- 
bers of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
team  to  leave  Nigeria  and  Biafra. 

The  situation  in  Biafra  becomes  in- 
creasingly depressing,  Martha  reports.  Since 
Biafra  seceded  from  Nigeria  16  months  ago, 
the  Federal  troops  have  tightened  the  circle 
until  Biafra  is  completely  surrounded  with 
less  than  5,000  square  miles  of  territory 
under  their  control.  The  Abiriba  hospital 
where  Martha  was  serving  as  matron  was  in 
one  corner  of  Biafran  territory  when  she 
left. 

Wallace  Shellenberger,  Jr.,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Abiriba  hospital  medical  team,  has 
been  responsible  for  the  operation  of  both 
the  hospital  and  outlying  rural  health 
clinics.  In  recent  months  the  government 
had  asked  him  to  be  responsible  for  refugee 
health  care.  The  number  of  refugees  in  the 
15-  or  20-mile  radius  from  Abiriba  swelled 
to  76,000  the  week  before  they  left,  Martha 
reported. 

The  other  North  American  Mennonite 
member  of  the  Abiriba  team  was  Evie 
Shellenberger,  daughter  of  the  Milo  Kauff- 
mans from  Hesston,  Kan.  Evie,  Martha 
said,  had  been  working  hard  in  recent  weeks 
setting  up  daily  nutrition  clinics.  Five  daily 
clinics  had  been  established  to  feed  milk  to 
small  children.  These  clinics  away  from  the 
hospital  supplemented  a clinic  in  the  hos- 
pital which  Martha  operated  when  Evie 
wasn  t there.  Using  relief  foods  from  various 
sources — including  German  churches,  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  and  Church  World  Service — 
the  six  clinics  were  giving  milk  six  days  a 
week  to  approximately  6,000  youngsters. 

As  matron  of  the  hospital  (a  matron  in  an 
African  hospital  corresponds  to  a director  of 
nursing  service  here  in  North  America,  ex- 
cept that  she  also  cares  for  housekeeping), 
Martha  noted  that  children  recover  from 
their  illnesses  more  quickly  as  a result  of 


Biafra 

the  nutrition  clinics.  They  were  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  new  life  and  spirit  in  con- 
trast to  lethargy  and  listlessness  when  they 
were  slowly  starving.  The  daily  outpatient 
clinics  for  medical  care  had  more  than 
doubled  during  the  undernourishment,  but 
were  reducing  slowly. 

Many  times  Martha  has  been  asked 
whether  it  is  really  possible  that  6,000  peo- 
ple a day  are  starving  to  death  in  Biafra. 
In  answering  she  points  out  that  she  saw 
only  what  was  happening  in  one  small  area, 
but  from  what  she  saw  there  she  would 
believe  that  the  estimate  must  be  an  accu- 
rate one. 

The  food  situation  is  extremely  serious. 
All  relief  efforts  in  the  Abiriba  area  have 
been  directed  thus  far  to  feeding  children. 
All  other  blocks  of  the  population  are  thus 
ignored.  Even  doctors  and  other  professional 
persons  in  the  Abiriba  area  were  restricted 
to  no  more  than  two  meals  a day. 

The  Shellenbergers,  Martha,  and  a Scotch 
Presbyterian  came  out  of  Abiriba  together 
on  the  evening  of  Sept.  19  or  early  morning 
of  Sept.  20.  “We  felt  we  could  leave  in  good 
conscience,”  Martha  said,  “because  an 
International  Red  Cross  team  of  seven 
members  fresh  from  Europe  came  in  and 
agreed  to  supervise  the  hospital  and  carry 
on  the  relief  program  for  us.  They  brought 
with  them  three  trucks  with  five  tons  each 
of  high  protein  foods.” 

All  four  of  the  missionaries  who  came  out 
together  were  past  their  normal  service 
period  on  the  field.  The  Shellenbergers, 
unable  to  get  on  a plane  for  Europe,  stayed 
on  at  Sao  Tome,  the  island  where  the 
Church  World  Service  plane  on  which  they 
came  out  was  based.  They  will  be  coming 
on  to  the  States  as  they  can. 

How  does  one  feel  in  this  sort  of  situa- 


Inauguration  of  President 
of  Hesston  College 

The  inauguration  for  Laban  Peachey, 
president  of  Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kan., 
has  been  set  for  Oct.  19,  1968.  Dr.  William 
Jellema,  Executive  Associate  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges,  Washington,  D.C., 
will  give  the  inaugural  address  at  the  cere- 
mony to  be  held  in  Hess  Hall  at  10:30  a.m. 

Hesston  College,  which  began  its  60th 
academic  year  this  September,  continues  to 
serve  the  Mennonite  Church  in  providing  a 
Christian  environment  for  youth  in  their 
quest  for  higher  education. 


tion?  “You  get  a feeling  of  ...  Martha 
says,  “well,  war  is  terrible.  When  you  see 
all  the  suffering,  you  wonder  why  this  has 
to  happen.” 

Or  as  she  told  one  reporter,  “You  do  the 
best  you  can,  and  then  you  turn  the'  rest 
over  to  God.  Otherwise  you  could  frustrate 
yourself  into  complete  uselessness.”  The 
situation,  she  pointed  out,  has  continuing 
tensions.  It  is  a very  stressful  situation — 
planes  fly  overhead,  shelling  can  often  be 
heard  in  the  distance,  everyone  is  hungry, 
all  feel  the  tension  of  a very  uncertain 
situation,  and  you  are  identified  with  all  of 
them  in  their  suffering. 

Thin  as  a toothpick,  out  of  Biafra  one 
week,  with  two  television  and  two  news 
interviews  in  one  day,  Martha  says,  “I’m 
going  home  to  Iowa,  and  stay  with  my 
parents  so  my  sister  can  get  off  and  away 
for  ten  days.  After  all,  when  they’re  83  and 
89  we  can’t  leave  our  parents  alone.” 

Such  is  the  stuff  which  nurses  are  made 
of  who  get  up  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  to  supervise  preparations  for  a milk 
distribution.  The  nutrition  clinic  for  children 
was  to  start  at  6:30  a.m.  so  that  they  could 
get  away  from  the  hospital  before  bombings 
might  begin. 


One  in  the  Spirit 

On  Aug.  17  eleven  young  people  arrived 
at  the  dingy,  inartistic  Union  Station  in 
Chicago,  111.,  for  the  beginning  of  the  long- 
awaited  Colorado  Youth  Tour.  We  all  came 
with  some  questions  and  fears,  for  such  a 
tour  is  filled  with  unknowns.  Even  as  tour 
leader  I wasn’t  sure  what  would  happen 
during  the  next  14  days. 

Our  first  stop  was  Omaha,  Neb.  Spending 
24  hours  at  this  Voluntary  Service  location 
helped  set  the  stage  for  the  remainder  of 
the  tour.  Later  the  same  evening  we 
planned  the  morning  worship  which  we 
would  conduct  as  a group  at  Northside 
Chapel.  One  part  of  the  service  consisted  of 
several  musical  selections,  one  being  “We 
Are  One  in  the  Spirit.”  As  we  traveled  to- 
gether we  began  to  sense  this  oneness. 

On  Sunday  evening  as  we  prepared  to 
leave  the  Omaha  VS  unit,  we  realized  that 
in  less  than  24  hours  we  had  become  at- 
tached to  this  community.  Comments  such 
as  “We  only  arrived  here,”  or  “Can’t  we 
stay  longer?”  were  overheard. 

At  Byers  Camp  for  Boys,  located  south- 
west of  Denver,  Colo.,  we  saw  VS-ers  and 
other  staff  persons  working  with  homeless 
and  emotionally  disturbed  boys.  Some  of 
us  hiked,  others  talked,  and  some  played 
games  with  the  boys. 

While  visiting  the  Red  Rock  Amphi- 
theater in  Denver,  a place  with  special 
significance  on  Easter  morning  when  filled 
with  12,000  people,  we  as  a group  decided 
to  stand  where  famous  people  have  per- 
formed. No  microphone  was  needed;  the 
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acoustics  were  great  and  we  were  heard. 

We  sang  by  memory  those  songs  we  as 
Christian  young  people  haye  been  taught 
through  the  years.  Our  music  was  directed 
not  only  to  God  but  toward  persons  visiting 
Red  Rock.  It  was  a thrilling  experience  to 
hear  30  to  40  visitors  say,  “Thanks  for  your 
singing.” 

At  Fitzsimons  Hospital  in  Denver,  eight 
CPS  fellows  serving  as  guinea  pigs  are 
making  significant  contributions  to  humanity. 
As  these  fellows  run  daily  risks  for  fellow 
Americans  we  began  wondering  what  sacri- 
fices we  have  been  making. 

Spending  five  days  at  Rocky  Mountain 
Mennonite  Camp  near  Divide,  Colo.,  doing 
our  own  cooking  and  washing  our  own 
dishes,  was  a unique  experiment  in  group 
living.  Trying  to  accept  each  other  with  all 
of  our  differences  brought  out  the  true 
colors  jn  each  of  us.  One  question  I had  to 
ask  was,  “Could  our  adults  have  done  as 
well?” 

It  was  not  easy  to  hike  those  four  miles 
in  the  Rockies  to  Barr  Camp  with  heavy 
packs.  One  song  having  a special  signifi- 
cance when  one  is  finally  sitting  on  top  of 
the  world  is  “How  Great  Thou  Art.” 
Hiking  six  miles  to  the  top  of  Pikes  Peak 
and  back  down  the  same  day  made  us 
realize  the  potential  we  possessed  for  doing 


Members  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee’s September  orientation  school  will 
be  represented  in  eleven  countries  and  five 
domestic  areas.  A total  of  32  attended  the 
orientation  sessions,  16  from  the  Mennonite 
Church. 

Herbert  Buckwalter,  Oxford,  N.J.,  has 
volunteered  to  work  in  Washington,  D.C., 
for  two  years  at  the  Junior  Village  project. 
He  attended  Goshen  College  for  two  years 
where  he  majored  in  business  administra- 
tion. He  is  a member  of  the  Faith  Menno- 
nite Church,  Oxford,  N.J. 

Lowell  and  Ruth  Detweiler,  West  Liberty, 


some  almost  impossible  things.  We’ll  never 
forget  those  tired  bones  and  bodies  which 
eventually  found  their  way  back  to  Rocky 
Mountain  Camp.  Once  again  we  felt  a 
oneness  in  the  spirit  of  this  adventure. 

Besides  stopping  at  Rocky  Ford  we  visited 
the  small  community  of  Sugar  City,  which 
is  almost  a poverty-stricken  ghost  town. 
Twenty  community  children  are  part  of  the 
club  program  sponsored  by  the  Rocky  Ford 
VS  Unit. 

Visiting  the  hospitals  at  Rocky  Ford  and 
La  Junta  provided  a new  awareness  of  the 
many  service  opportunities  available  in  such 
institutions.  The  Mennonite  Children’s  Home 
in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  increased  our  interest 
in  the  ministry  to  homeless  and  emotionally 
disturbed  boys  and  girls.  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Teen  Center  is  an  example  of  Mennonite 
involvement  with  young  people  in  the  inner 
city. 

Singing,  praying,  working,  sharing,  living, 
eating,  traveling,  playing,  joking,  and  getting 
tired  together  provided  for  two  weeks  of 
growing  together  as  a group  in  Christ.  As 
one  fellow  said,  “I  gained  a new  sense  of 
brotherhood  from  participating  in  the 
Colorado  Youth  Tour.”  We  all  felt  this  way, 
for  as  the  song  said,  “We  are  one  in  the 
Spirit,  we  are  one  in  the  Lord.  — Ken 
Smith,  Short-term  VS  Director. 


Ohio,  and  their  two  children,  Cheryl  and 
Steven,  had  been  scheduled  to  teach  in 
Indonesia  but  because  of  visa  difficulties 
probably  will  be  placed  in  some  other  over- 
seas position. 

Stanley  and  Linda  Heatwole,  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  are  spending  six  months  in 
language  study  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  after 
which  they  will  serve  as  doctor  and  nurse 
in  a two-year  assignment  in  Algeria.  Stanley 
is  a graduate  of  Goshen  College  and  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia.  His  wife  at- 
tended Rockingham  Memorial  School  of 
Nursing  and  Madison  College,  Harrisonburg, 


Va.,  from  which  she  received  a BS  in  edu- 
cation. Stanley  is  a member  of  the  Spring- 
dale  Mennonite  Church,  Waynesboro,  Va., 
and  Linda  is  a member  of  the  Main  Street 
Methodist  Church  also  in  Waynesboro,  Va. 

Dan  Heyerly,  Albany,  Ore.,  is  spending 
the  next  27  months  in  Cochabamba,  Bolivia, 
where  he  is  working  on  an  agricultural  and 
community  development  project.  He  attended 
Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kan.,  where  he 
majored  in  liberal  arts.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Fairview  Mennonite  Church,  Albany, 
Ore. 

Steven  Hostetler,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  has 
volunteered  for  a 27-month  assignment  in 
Mexico  where  he  is  doing  agricultural  work. 
He  is  a graduate  of  Hesston  College,  Hess- 
ton, Kan.,  and  a member  of  the  Sharon 
Mennonite  Church,  Plain  City,  Ohio. 

Paul  Kramer,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  is  spend- 
ing the  next  year  at  Brook  Lane  Center, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  where  he  will  serve  as 
a psychiatric  aide.  He  is  a member  of  the 
St.  Jacobs  Mennonite  Church,  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont. 

Bruce  Lockhart,  Coopersburg,  Pa.,  has 

volunteered  for  a 27-month  service  assign- 
ment in  the  Congo  where  he  will  be  work- 
ing as  an  electrician  and  plumber  for  various 
mission  stations.  He  is  a graduate  of 
Temple  University  with  an  electrical  en- 

gineering degree  and  a member  of  the 
Salem  Mennonite  Church,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Robert  Moyer,  Souderton,  Pa.,  has  en- 
tered a 27-month  term  of  Pax  work  in 

Israel  where  he  is  coaching  and  teaching 
physical  education,  as  well  as  doing  main- 
tenance work.  He  is  a graduate  of  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  with  a BA  in 

chemistry. 

Sarah  Plank,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  has  be- 
gun work  at  McDowell  Appalachian  Regional 
Hospital,  McDowell,  Ky.,  where  she  will  be 
employed  for  the  next  year.  She  attended 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  for  two  years 
before  transferring  to  La  Junta  Mennonite 
School  of  Nursing  from  which  she  received 
an  RN  degree.  She  is  a member  of  the 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio. 

Rebecca  Schrock,  Archbold,  Ohio,  is 
spending  the  next  year  in  Toronto,  Ont., 
where  she  is  working  as  a family  services 
visitor  in  a public  housing  project.  She 
attended  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind., 
for  one  year  before  volunteering  for  a 
service  assignment  with  MCC.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Archbold,  Ohio. 

Gary  Shetler,  Pigeon,  Mich.,  will  be  in 
Kolymbari,  Chania,  Crete,  for  two  years 
where  he  will  be  employed  as  a book- 
keeper at  the  MCC  Agriculture  Develop- 
ment Center.  Before  volunteering  for  the 
Pax  assignment,  Gary  attended  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  for  two  years.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Michigan  Avenue 
Mennonite  Church,  Pigeon,  Mich. 

Stanley  and  Rita  Smith,  Goshen,  Ind., 


Row  1:  Gary  Shetler,  Steve  Hostetler,  Ruth,  Sheryl,  and  Steve  Detweiler,  Sarah  Plank,  Ronald 
and  Shirley  Yoder,  Robert  Moyer.  Row  2:  Stanley  and  Rita  Smith,  Stanley  and  Linda  Heat- 
wole, Rebecca  Schrock,  Paul  Kramer,  Dan  Heyerly,  Herbert  Buckwalter,  Bruce  Lockhart. 

32  Attend  September  Orientation 
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are  in  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  where  Stanley 
will  be  assistant  director  of  MCC  for  Bolivia 
for  the  next  27  months.  Rita  will  be  teach- 
ing school.  Both  hold  BA  degrees  from 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Stanley  in 
history  and  Rita  in  English.  Stanley  is  a 
member  of  the  Hesston  Mennonite  Church, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  and  Rita  is  a member  of  the 
East  Bend  Mennonite  Church,  Fisher,  111. 

Robert  Snyder,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is 
teaching  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  in 
Maseno,  Kenya,  for  the  next  three  years. 
He  graduated  from  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  with  majors  in  natural  science  and 


Freshman  students  in  the  Nursing  Program 
at  Hesston  College  received  ribbons  for 
their  caps  at  the  Maroon  Ribbon  Ceremony 
on  Aug.  25.  The  ceremony  was  held  at  the 
Whitestone  Mennonite  Church.  The  ribbons 
are  presented  at  the  end  of  their  freshman 
year.  Peter  Wiebe,  pastor  of  the  Hesston 
Mennonite  Church,  gave  the  meditation. 
Making  the  presentation  was  Ray  Showalter, 
director  of  the  Division  of  Nursing.  He  was 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Elnor  Stutzman  and  Miss 


chemistry.  He  is  a member  of  the  Woodland 
Mennonite  Church,  Basye,  Va. 

Ronald  and  Shirley  Yoder,  Belleville,  Pa., 
are  spending  the  next  two  years  in  Au- 
Cayes,  Haiti,  where  Ron  will  act  as 
assistant  director  of  relief  distribution  with 
Church  World  Service  and  Shirley  will  serve 
as  a nurse.  Ronald  holds  a BS  in  business 
administration.  Shirley  is  a graduate  of 
Riverside  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  New- 
port News,  Va.  Ronald  is  a member  of  the 
Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  and  Shirley  is  a member  of  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  Mennonite  Church,  Chesapeake,  Va. 


Marilyn  Graber,  members  of  the  nursing 
faculty.  Miss  Martha  Overmyer,  instructor, 
conducted  the  candlelighting  ceremony.  The 
students  repeated  the  Florence  Nightingale 
Pledge  and  sang  the  class  song,  “Climb 
Every  Mountain.” 

A reception  honoring  the  students  was 
served  in  the  church  fellowship  hall  follow- 
ing the  ceremony  by  members  of  the  Central 
Kansas  Mennonite  Nurses’  Association. 


Elkhart  VS  administrator  Ken  Seitz,  who 
attended  both  meetings,  said,  “The  purpose 
of  these  sessions  was  to  acquaint  the  many 
new  volunteers  with  their  responsibilities 
and  unique  problems  they’ll  face  while 
working  with  persons  of  another  culture, 
in  addition  to  helping  all  the  VS-ers  see 
how  they  fit  into  the  Southwest  and  South 
Central  conferences’  church  building 
strategy.” 

Statement  from  Lancaster 
Mennonite  Conference 

(The  following  statement  was  prepared  and 
agreed  upon  by  the  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference  and  the  bishops  of  the  Menno- 
nite Messianic  Mission.) 

The  Fall  Session  of  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference  held  at  Mellinger  Church  on 
Sept.  19,  1968,  was  a very  significant  con- 
ference in  the  history  of  the  church. 

The  bishops  who  are  associated  with  the 
Mennonite  Messianic  Mission  had  previously 
requested  consideration  of  a release  from 
relationships  to  Lancaster  Conference.  The 
Bishop  Board  after  prayerful  consideration  in 
an  attitude  of  openness  and  love  agreed  to 
the  release  of  these  bishops  from  relation- 
ships to  Lancaster  Conference  and  to  recog- 
nize the  organization  they  feel  led  to 
develop. 

The  conference  in  an  atmosphere  of 
serious  searching  and  prayer  took  action 
to  accept  the  proposal  from  the  Bishop 
Board  to  recognize  the  release  from  re- 
lations to  Lancaster  Conference  by  these 
brethren. 

This  means  that  there  has  been  a sepa- 
ration from  Lancaster  Conference  and  that 
these  bishops  as  well  as  other  ministers 
who  choose  to  serve  with  them  are  no 
longer  a part  of  Lancaster  Conference  but 
will  be  recognized  as  another  group  by  a 
mutual,  amiable  agreement.  Several  bishops 
selected  by  each  group  will  consult  together 
in  working  out  any  details  involved  and  to 
keep  open  communication  between  the 
separate  organizations. — Paul  G.  Landis, 
Secretary  of  Lancaster  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence. 

Audiovisuals  Supplement 
Church's  Ministry 

Do  audiovisuals  have  a place  in  the 
church’s  ministry?  Are  they  entertainment 
or  do  they  deliver  a gospel  message?  What 
effect  are  religious  films  having  upon  the 
viewers? 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  be- 
lieving the  church  is  living  in  a multimedia 
age,  offers  a library  of  approximately  100 
film  and  100  filmstrip  titles  to  its  con- 
stituency, many  available  rent-free.  Since 
early  1967  between  35  and  40  new  titles 
have  been  added  to  the  Board’s  film  library. 

“Occasionally  a renter  will  add  a note  of 
personal  or  audience  reaction  upon  returning 


VS-ers  Receive  In-Service  Orientation 


Training  seminars  were  held  recently  at 
two  Voluntary  Service  locations  that  con- 
centrate their  efforts  in  Spanish-speaking 
areas. 

Ex-VS-er  Paul  Landes  from  Bally,  Pa., 
now  with  the  Skill  Training  Opportunity 
Project  sponsored  by  the  Arizona  Migrant 
and  Indian  Ministry  and  the  Arizona  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  was  responsible  for  sched- 
uling the  Sept.  18,  19  sessions  involving 
VS-ers  from  the  Buckeye  and  Surprise, 
Ariz.,  units. 

Resource  persons  from  the  Skill  Training 
Project  who  presented  topics  included  staff 
member  Carlos  Gutierrez — “Characteristics 
of  the  Mexican-American  Field  Worker”; 
former  VISTA  volunteer  Janet  Nolan — 
"Characteristics  of  the  Negro  Field  Worker”; 
and  project  director  George  L.  Phearson — 
“Relating  to  the  Ethnic  Minority.” 

Landes,  in  addition  to  arranging  the 


seminar,  led  two  panel  discussions.  South- 
west Mennonite  Conference  overseer  Don 
Yoder  spoke  on  “Maintaining  a Spiritual 
Mood”  and  Galen  Buck  waiter,  a former 
VS-er  and  member  of  conference’s  extension 
and  evangelism  committee,  examined  “The 
Objectives  of  a Voluntary  Service  Unit.” 

The  four  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’ 
VS  locations  in  South  Texas  experienced  a 
similar  in-service  orientation  Sept.  21  as 
the  nine  volunteers  from  Alice,  Premont, 
Corpus  Christi,  and  Robstown  gathered  to 
hear  Dr.  Stanley  Bittinger  from  Texas  A 
& I University  discuss  South  Texas  culture. 

As  a member  of  the  committee  on  ex- 
tension and  evangelism,  Chester  Slagell 
from  Hydro,  Okla.,  represented  South  Cen- 
tral Mennonite  Conference.  The  pastor  or  a 
lay  leader  from  each  Mennonite  congregation 
in  South  Texas  was  also  invited  to  partici- 
pate. 


Student  Nurses  Receive  Ribbons 
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a film,”  said  Audiovisual  Coordinator  Harold 
Weaver.  “Witness  a few  letters  recently  re- 
ceived in  our  department.” 

Levi  Hurst,  Atmore,  Ala.:  “I  am  return- 
ing the  film,  Africa  in  Three  Dimensions.  It 
was  generally  appreciated  and  I personally 
felt  it  had  a worthwhile  ministry  among  us 
here.  Thanks  to  all  who  took  part  in  the 
production  of  this  enlightening  film  and  to 
all  who  render  an  invaluable  service  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  making  films  available 
through  this  rental  service.’’ 

“Thanks  for  sending  the  film,  A Letter  to 
Nancy,"  wrote  Larry  Crossgrove  of  the 
International  Falls,  Minn.,  VS  unit.  “I 
thought  I should  share  with  you  that  this 
film  helped  lead  a boy  who  attends  church 
here  to  Christ.  I hope  knowing  that  brings 
as  much  joy  to  your  heart  as  it  does  to 
mine.” 

Melvin  Spory,  president  of  the  CPS  unit 
at  the  Norristown  (Pa.)  State  Hospital,  noted 


During  the  week  of  Sept.  9-14,  40  per- 
sons attended  a Voluntary  Service  Unit 
Leaders’  Conference  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
in  Salunga,  Pa.  Unit  leader  couples  came 
from  19  service  projects  scattered  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  from  New  Haven,  Conn., 
to  Miami,  Fla.  These  projects  include  institu- 
tional work,  community  development,  and 


recently:  “I  want  to  thank  you  for  letting  us 
use  the  Ken  Anderson  films  free  of  charge. 
They  have  a real  message  that  I feel  gives 
a person  the  desire  to  continue  living  for 
our  Lord.’’ 

Other  films  receiving  considerable  praise 
and  recommendations  especially  for  youth 
audiences  include  Without  Onion,  The 
Well-Rounded  Square,  and  Prescription  for 
Doc. 

Africa  in  Three  Dimensions,  Mennonites: 
The  Peaceful  Revolution,  Bush  Girl  (a  film- 
strip for  children),  A Time  for  Burning, 
Members  One  of  Another  (filmstrip),  and 
The  Toymaker  were  the  six  most-requested 
titles  during  the  Board’s  1967-68  fiscal  year. 

An  audiovisuals  catalog  and  a recently 
released  supplement  listing  all  available 
film  and  filmstrip  titles  are  available  free  by 
writing  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’ 
AV  department,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
46514. 


youth  work. 

Elam  Stauffer,  pioneer  missionary  to 
Tanzania,  led  daily  devotional  periods  on 
the  “servant”  theme.  He  said,  Each  VS-er 
should  experience  a reevaluation  of  his 
faith  and  a de-culturizing  of  the  gospel 
as  he  learns  to  express  his  faith  in  the  new 
culture  where  he  serves.  He  must  be  will- 
ing to  unlearn  before  he  can  learn  some- 


thing new.” 

Kobert  Wyble,  ex-VS  project  director 
from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  led  a discussion  en- 
titled "Resource  for  Education  and  Recrea- 
tional Life  in  the  VS  Unit.”  He  said  that 
VS  should  provide  each  unit  member  with 
an  environment  where  he  can  learn  to 
know  himself. 

Myron  Ebersole,  chaplain  at  Lancaster 
General  Hospital,  led  two  sessions  on  “The 
Unit  Leader  as  Counselor.”  He  outlined 
three  basic  principles:  (1)  The  attitude  we 
bring  to  the  counseling  situation  is  more 
important  than  technique;  (2)  The  atmos- 
phere is  more  important  than  the  location, 
situation,  or  structure;  and  (3)  Being  is  more 
important  than  doing  in  the  counseling 
process.  He  also  shared  information  on 
understanding  the  human  personality, 
criteria  for  recognizing  serious  emotional 
and  spiritual  problems,  and  possible  re- 
sources for  help. 

In  a discussion  on  resources  for  the  spir- 
itual life  of  the  unit,  Assistant  VS  Director 
Don  Kraybill  suggested  various  methods  of 
Bible  study  and  called  attention  to  a wide 
variety  of  study  books  and  pamphlets  avail- 
able to  the  unit  leader.  He  emphasized 
that  the  unit  leader  must  help  the  volun- 
teer to  interpret  and  integrate  his  past 
Christian  life  with  his  present  spiritual 
experience  in  a new  culture. 

The  week  climaxed  in  a discussion  on 
“The  Voluntary  Service  Unit  of  Tomorrow,” 
led  by  Orie  Miller,  who  suggested  trends 
and  directions  VS  will  take  in  the  future. 
The  group  spent  the  final  afternoon  pro- 
jecting five-year  plans,  goals,  purposes,  and 
strategy- 

One  unit  leader  said,  “The  conference 
makes  me  feel  as  though  I really  haven’t 
been  doing  much  in  my  unit.  I am  glad 
for  these  ideas,  even  though  some  of  them 
seem  idealistic.”  All  participants  indicated 
that  the  sharing  and  mutual  discussion 
was  helpful  in  developing  additional  re- 
sources and  in  exchanging  ideas  and  pro- 
grams between  units. 

Jackson  to  Pastor 
Chicago  Church 

Arthur  L.  Jackson,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has 
accepted  the  pastorate  at  the  First  Menno- 
nite (GC)  Church  at  73rd  and  Laflin,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Loris  Habegger,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  con- 
ducted installation  service  on  Aug.  11. 

Jackson  had  been  pastor  of  the  Spencer 
Church,  a congregation  of  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference, located  in  a small  Negro  community 
in  the  western  suburbs  of  Toledo.  Previously 
he  served  with  the  Franconia  Conference 
near  Souderton,  Pa.  While  in  Toledo  he 
produced  a regular  radio  program  on 
WPOS-FM,  Holland,  Ohio. 

After  completing  high  school  in  New  York 
City,  Jackson  attended  the  Julliard  School  of 
Music,  the  Philadelphia  College  of  the  Bible, 


Rows  1 and  2:  J.  D.  and  Mary  K.  Landis,  Mobile,  Ala.;  Marvin  and  Fern  Nisley,  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Christian  and  Ruth  Breneman,  Phila.,  Pa.;  Lamar  and  Erma  Weaver,  Washington,  D.C. 
Rows  3 and  4:  Elvin  and  Donna  Engle,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  Donald  and  Virginia  Pickell,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  Clair  and  Doris  Sauder,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Lynn  Weaver  and  Carol  Ann  Youndt,  Lake- 
land, Fla.;  Raymond  and  Alice  Martin,  Homestead,  Fla.  Rows  5 and  6:  Ray  and  Mary  God- 
shall,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Donald  and  Esther  Gingrich,  Anderson,  S.C.;  Nelson  and  Betty 
Good,  Washington,  D.C.;  Paul  and  Goldie  Fretz,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Back  row:  Larry  and 
Marilyn  Nolt,  New  York  City;  Dale  Stoltzfus,  New  York  City. 
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and  graduated  in  1964  from  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  have  lost  their 
eyesight.  For  this  reason  they  depend  upon 
a friendly  seeing-eye  dog  to  get  around  and 
upon  their  four  children  to  answer  their 
mail.  Their  children  are:  Myles,  13;  Nancy, 
12;  Sharon,  nine;  and  Laverne,  seven. 

District  Holds 
Service  Orientation 

Fifty-five  youth  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  20  from  five  congregations  in  the  New 
Danville  (Pa.)  District  spent  the  weekend  of 
Sept.  14  in  an  Alternate  Service  Exposure 
at  Camp  Snyder  located  five  miles  south  of 
New  Danville.  Amos  Warfel,  district  service 
counselor,  served  as  coordinator  and 
director. 

ASE  was  an  experiment  to  inform  youth 
of  alternate  service  openings  and  procedures. 
Rather  than  being  designed  specifically 
for  VS  or  CPS  persons,  it  was  intended  to 
introduce  the  various  service  programs, 
literature,  and  Selective  Service  procedures. 

After  recreation  and  games  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  Eastern  Board  assistant  VS 
director  Don  Kraybill  led  the  first  work 
session  entitled  “What  Is  Alternate 
Service?”  He  described  the  various  church 
agencies  and  the  programs  they  sponsor. 
Galen  Martin,  CPS  sponsor  from  Phila- 
delphia, led  a discussion  on  the  earning 
I-W  program,  focusing  on  jobs,  living 
arrangements,  procedures,  and  a CPS-er’s 
relationship  to  the  CPS  sponsor. 

On  Saturday  evening  seven  ex-VS-ers 
and  in-service  personnel  shared  their 
experience,  work,  and  feelings  about  Volun- 
tary Service.  The  ex-VS-ers,  representing 
a wide  variety  of  geographical  locations  and 
jobs,  led  a discussion  on  Voluntary  Service 
policies,  unit  life,  and  jobs.  The  Saturday 
evening  program  concluded  with  “A  Window 
to  I-W,”  a filmstrip,  and  a film  highlighting 
jobs  and  activities  in  a hospital  center.  The 
youth  returned  to  their  homes  for  Saturday 
night  lodging. 

On  Sunday  morning,  David  Thomas, 
bishop  of  the  New  Danville  District,  led  a 
discussion  entitled  “All  About  the  Menno- 
nites.”  He  outlined  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of  the  Mennonite  Church,  Anabaptist 
history,  and  Mennonite  theology  and  doctrine. 
An  informal  worship  service  and  Bible  study 
were  also  part  of  the  session. 

Sunday  afternoon  included  recreation  and 
an  introduction  to  available  literature  on 
alternate  service  and  a thorough  discussion 
of  a draft  manual.  The  draft  manual 
covers  Selective  Service  classifications  and 
procedures  and  guidelines  on  completing 
various  Selective  Service  forms. 

Parents  of  the  youth  were  invited  to 
share  in  the  program  Sunday  evening 
featuring  a mock  draft  board  meeting  where 
youth  were  called  out  of  the  audience  to 


explain  to  a draft  board  their  position  as 
conscientious  objectors.  Then  the  parent 
of  a present  overseas  VS-er  shared  some 
of  his  feelings  as  a parent  of  draft-age 
youth  and  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  child-parent  relationship.  Voluntary 
Service  Director  Leon  Staulfer  spoke  on 
“Christian  Motivation  for  Service,”  and  a 
recent  slide  set,  “Decision  Pending,”  was 
shown. 

As  a conclusion  to  ASE,  the  youth  were 
given  an  exam  which  highlighted  some  of 
the  material  covered  throughout  the  week- 
end. They  were  also  asked  to  evaluate  the 
ASE  experiment.  Some  said,  “I  think  the 
experiment  was  a success.  “I  think  this 
should  be  continued  for  other  groups.”  “I 
feel  now  that  I know  more  about  oppor- 
tunities for  service  and  the  setup  in  alter- 
nate service.  It  renewed  my  desire  to 
serve.”  “I  thought  it  was  helpful  in  devel- 
oping proper  attitudes  toward  service  to  our 
church  and  country.” 

The  participation  of  90  percent  of  the 
youth  of  the  district  reflected  the  intensive 
groundwork  and  cooperation  of  the  district 
ministry,  VS  and  CPS  office,  and  the  local 
district  service  counselor.  This  type  of  ex- 
posure is  essential  in  developing  proper 
attitudes  toward  alternate  service  before 
the  actual  assignment  begins. 

Goshen  College  Sets  Time 
For  High  School  Seniors 

High  school  seniors  across  the  denomina- 
tion have  been  invited  to  visit  the  campus 
of  Goshen  College,  Fridav  and  Saturdav, 
Oct.  11  and  12. 

Highlighting  the  introduction  to  the  col- 
lege weekend  will  be  reports  of  the  New 
Goshen  Plan,  the  study-service  trimester 
abroad,  including  a movie  of  a group  work- 
ing in  Haiti,  and  a panel  discussion. 

Students  are  asked  to  register  at  Kratz 
Hall  Lounge  on  the  east  edge  of  the 
campus,  from  12:15  p.m.  until  1:00  p.m.,  on 
Friday.  Campus  tours  and  counseling  will 
fill  the  afternoon,  and  dinner  will  be  served 
at  5:30  p.m.,  with  Goshen  College  students 


FIELD 

Myron  Augsburger  will  be  speaking  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  for  four  consecutive  Wednesday  eve- 
nings beginning  Oct.  9,  with  special  mes- 
sages on  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Change  of  address;  Maynard  Headings 
from  Mexico  to  R.  1,  Box  110,  Hubbard, 
Ore.  97032. 

New  members  by  baptism:  twelve  at 
Deep  Run,  Pa.;  five  at  Sandy  Hill,  Sads- 
buryville.  Pa.;  two  by  baptism  and  one  by 
confession  of  faith  at  Belmont,  Elkhart, 


as  hosts.  A play,  Thornton  Wilder's  “The 
Skin  of  Our  Teeth,”  will  be  presented  by 
college  students  later  Friday  evening. 

Lodging  in  residence  halls  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  Friday  night,  and  students 
should  bring  their  own  personal  linens  and 
bedding.  High  school  records  may  be  brought 
by  those  students  wishing  counseling  time 
with  GC’s  admissions  counselors. 

Saturday  activities  include  breakfast  and 
convocation,  tours  of  Goshen  General  Hos- 
pital for  those  students  interested  in  a 
nursing  career,  individual  conferences  with 
faculty  members,  vocational  interest  groups, 
and  exploration  of  the  college  athletic  pro- 
gram. Students  are  also  invited  to  remain 
for  the  Goshen  College  versus  Indiana  Tech 
soccer  game,  Saturday  afternoon  at  3:00. 

Campus  Open  House  Weekends  are  held 
each  fall  and  spring,  and  last  year  attracted 
more  than  180  seniors.  The  spring  weekend 
this  school  year  is  planned  for  March  1969. 

More  information  and  reservations  may  be 
obtained  from  Office  of  Admissions,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

Indian  Mennonites  Observe 
Day  of  Prayer 

Mennonite  churches  in  India  are  vitally 
concerned  about  Vietnam.  The  Mennonite 
Christian  Service  Fellowship  of  India  issued 
an  appeal  to  its  constituency — the  Menno- 
nite and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches  to- 
gether with  the  United  Missionary  churches 
— to  set  apart  Sunday,  Sept.  8,  as  a day  of 
prayer  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 

P.  J.  Malagar,  Christian  Service  Fellow- 
ship director,  prepared  pamphlets  for  the 
occasion  which  were  distributed  to  all  that 
organization’s  constituent  churches:  “Let  us 
pray  that  God  will  bring  in  His  own  way 
reconciliation  and  peace  to  this  land,  for 
the  refugees  in  the  camps  and  clinics  and 
at  the  hospitals,  that  the  deserted  farms  and 
factories  may  be  rebuilt  to  bring  happiness 
and  plenty  to  the  land,”  the  pamphlet 
read  in  part. 


NOTES 

Ind.;  one  at  Lost  Creek,  Hicksville,  Ohio. 

Special  meetings:  Harry  Y.  Shetler, 

Davidsville,  Pa.,  at  Valley  View,  Spartans- 
burg,  Pa.,  Oct.  20-27.  Howard  S.  Bauman, 
Akron,  N.Y.,  at  Bethel,  Elora,  Ont.,  Nov. 
3-10.  William  Weaver,  Reading,  Pa.,  at 
Bridgeport,  Pa.,  Oct.  6-13.  J.  C.  Wenger, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Central,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Oct.  13-20.  James  Detweiler,  Manson,  Iowa, 
at  Mt.  Pisgah,  Leonard,  Mo.,  Oct.  24-27. 
Edward  Stoltzfus,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Midway, 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  Oct.  11-13.  Joe  Esh, 
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Lyndhurst,  Va.,  at  Rich  Valley,  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  Oct.  10-19.  C.  J.  Ramer,  Duchess, 
Alta.,  at  Howard-Miami,  Kokomo,  Ind., 
Nov.  3-10.  Elam  W.  Stauffer,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  at  Kingview,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Nov.  3-10. 

Mary  Deputy  Brubaker,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  a resource  person  for  the  Mennonite 
Nurses  Association,  met  with  the  Peninsula 
MNA,  Newport  News,  Va.,  Sept.  20. 

David  Derstine,  pastor  of  the  Blooming 
Glen  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  served  as 
guest  speaker  for  the  weekend  youth  rally 
at  Hesston  College,  Sept.  13-15.  The  youth 
rally  is  scheduled  annually,  early  in  the 
year,  to  challenge  students  to  greater  com- 
mitment to  Christ  and  to  help  establish 
spiritual  direction  for  the  school  year. 

A delegation  of  Hesston  College  stu- 
dents assisted  at  the  booth  set  up  during 
the  Kansas  State  Fair,  Sept.  13-19,  on  the 
fairgrounds  in  Hutchinson,  Kan.  The  booth 
was  sponsored  by  Kansas  Mennonites.  Its 
purpose  was  to  confront  those  who  attended 
the  state  fair  with  a Christian  witness. 

Clarence  K.  Keener,  Eastern  Board 
missionary,  died  on  Sept.  23,  at  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  after  being  hospitalized  four  days. 
Clarence  and  his  wife  served  as  house- 
parents  of  Rosslvn  Academy,  an  Eastern 
Board  school  for  missionary  children,  as 
well  as  assuming  various  other  responsi- 
bilities. Burial  was  made  in  the  Nairobi 
Cemetery,  Sept.  24.  A memorial  service 
was  held  at  the  Willow  Street  Church,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Sept.  29. 

Elmer  Swartz,  Au  Gres,  Mich.,  was  or- 
dained a minister  on  Sept.  15  in  the  Con- 
servative Mennonite  Conference  to  serve  at 
the  National  City  (Mich. ) Mennonite  Church. 
Jesse  L.  Yoder  gave  the  charge  assisted  by 
Alvin  Swartz. 

Women’s  three-day  retreat  at  Cove 
Valley  Camp  near  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Oct. 
17-19,  with  Mrs.  Ruth  Krall  as  speaker. 
For  reservations  write  Mrs.  Aden  Diller, 
R.  3,  Greencastle,  Pa.  17225,  or  phone 
717  597-2765. 

One-day  retreat  for  women  at  Salunga, 
Pa.,  Eastern  Board  headquarters,  with  Mrs. 
Lester  Eshleman  as  speaker,  Oct.  24.  For 
reservations  contact  Mrs.  Lloyd  Weaver, 
501  Strasburg  Pike,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602. 
Ph. : 717  687-6019. 

Miriam  Krantz,  missionary  in  Katmandu, 

Calendar 


Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kansas,  Oct. 
18,  19. 

Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite  Conference,  Shallow  Water, 
Kan.,  Oct.  25-27. 

Southwest  Conference.  Trinity  Mennonite  Church, 
Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov.  28-30. 

Annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Publication  Board,  On- 
tario, Mar.  27-29,  1969.  (Exact  location  will  be 
announced  later) 

Spring  Extension  Convention,  Mathis,  Tex.,  Mar. 
28-30,  1969. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  22-25,  1969. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19. 
1969. 


Nepal,  arrived  at  her  home  in  Pennsylvania 
on  Sept.  13  for  a six-month  furlough.  Ad- 
dress: 229  Circle  Drive,  Quarryville,  Pa. 

Address  for  the  Weldon  Friesens:  Shan- 
tipur,  via  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India. 

Martha  Bender,  missionary  nurse  at  the 
Abiriba  Hospital  in  Biafra,  arrived  at  her 
home  on  Sept.  22.  Address:  R.  2,  Box  4, 
Kalona,  Iowa.  The  Wallace  Shellenbergers 
also  left  Biafra  on  Sept.  19.  Mail  can  reach 
them  c/o  Milo  Kauffman,  Hesston,  Kan. 

Wilbert  Shenk,  MBMC  overseas  secre- 
tary, left  from  South  Bend  on  Sept.  27  for 
England  and  then  to  India,  Nepal,  and 
Japan.  If  present  plans  carry  he  will  return 
to  Elkhart  on  Dec.  12. 

Samuel  Rolon,  Puerto  Rican  missionary 
to  Brussels,  Belgium,  writes:  “Impressions 
from  our  first  days  in  Brussels?  Very  many 
— relating  to  people,  weather,  money  sys- 
tem, the  French  tongue,  city  life,  the  Span- 
ish church.  We  have  found  things  very  in- 
teresting and  challenging.  1 am  sure  we  are 
going  to  enjoy  it  very  much  working  for  the 
Lord  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

“The  church  has  given  us  a very  warm 
welcome.  The  group  is  rather  small  now, 
but  it  is  a very  enthusiastic  group  of  Chris- 
tians. The  church  council  met  and  decided 
to  move  the  location  of  the  church  on  Nov. 
3.  Then  we  will  have  a week  of  evangelistic 
meetings.” 

The  Larry  Eisenbeis  family,  newly  ap- 
pointed missionaries  to  Araguacema,  arrived 
safely  in  Belem,  Brazil,  Sept.  25. 

George  Hansen,  Overseas  VS-er  in 
Shantipur,  India,  reports:  “After  a long 
tense  wait  we  farmers  have  finally  been 
blessed  with  rain.  Actually  the  blessing 
can’t  be  limited  to  the  farmers  because  in 
this  country  almost  everyone  is  terribly 
concerned  with  the  crops. 

“We’ve  had  little  rains  that  are  good  for 
corn  but  not  enough  for  rice.  Crops  were 
looking  fairly  good  this  year  but  this  drought 
has  set  them  back.  It  seems  that  most  peo- 
ple have  spent  more  money  on  fertilizer 
and  land  preparation  this  year  than  pre- 
viously.” 

Mrs.  James  Miller,  Gorkha,  Nepal,  writes: 
“You  may  have  heard  about  the  young 
Nepali  fellow  who  has  been  imprisoned  in 
Gorkha.  He  has  now  been  sentenced  for  two 
years.  The  Nepali  Christians  from  here  go 
to  visit  him,  which  he  seems  to  appreciate 
very  much.  We  think  we  should  not  go  at 
this  point;  it  might  make  matters  worse  for 
him.  He  has  such  a burning  testimony  for 
Christ  and  keeps  witnessing  to  fellow 
prisoners  there.  I may  add  that  he  was 
arrested  when  he  was  preaching.  He  needs 
our  prayers.” 

On  Sept.  4,  students  and  teachers  from 
the  Mennonite  Seminary  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  participated  in  a symposium  spon- 
sored by  the  Uruguay  Confraternity  of  Jews 
and  Christians  on  the  theme  of  “Messiah- 
ism.”  Rabbi  Winter  of  the  Ashkenazic  com- 
munity spoke  of  the  Messianic  hope  with 


relation  to  a future  age  of  peace  and  the 
place  of  Israel  in  achieving  this  condition. 

According  to  Dr.  Winter,  Jewish  theologi- 
cal thought  now  emphasizes  a Messianic 
age  instead  of  the  traditional  Messianic 
person.  Representing  the  Christian  position, 
Dr.  Laverne  Rutschman  of  the  seminary 
faculty  stressed  the  future  hope  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  in  which  each 
fulfillment  provides  the  foundation  for  new 
promises  with  the  final  consummation  in 
the  return  of  Christ. 

John  Driver  from  Montevideo  Seminary 
is  spending  eight  weeks  in  Argentina  con- 
ducting classes  in  the  churches  in  Bragado, 
America,  and  Villegas.  About  20  students 
are  enrolled  in  the  classes — “Introduction 
to  Study  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible 
and  “Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.”  This  is 
an  effort  to  take  the  seminary  to  the 
churches. 

Marian  Jean  Landis,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was 
appointed  on  Sept.  10  by  the  Eastern  Mis- 
sion Board  to  a secretarial  assignment  in 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia.  She  left  the  States 
on  Sept.  20  and  was  scheduled  to  arrive  in 
Addis  Ababa  five  days  later. 

Esther  Becker  was  reappointed  on  Sept. 
10  to  a fourth  term  as  teacher  at  the  Bible 
Academy,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia.  She  returned 
on  Sept.  25  after  a three-month  furlough. 

Naomi  Smoker  was  reappointed  on  Sept. 
10  to  a fourth  term  as  bookkeeper  in 
Tanzania.  In  May  of  1969  she  will  transfer 
to  Somalia,  where  she  will  work  in  the 
mission  office  in  Mogadiscio.  She  left  the 
States  on  Sept.  20  with  Marian  Landis  and 
Esther  Becker. 

The  Henry  Gamber  family  was  re- 
appointed on  Sept.  10  to  a third  term  in 
Ethiopia.  After  a three-month  summer  fur- 
lough they  returned  to  Bedeno,  Ethiopia, 
on  Sept.  18.  Their  daughter  Marion  had  re- 
turned several  weeks  earlier  to  begin  school. 
Their  eldest  son,  Benjamin,  remained  in  the 
States  for  college. 

Adam  and  Alta  Esbenshade,  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  were  appointed  on  Sept.  10  as 
pastor-administrator  couple  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.  They  plan  to  begin  their  assignment 
on  Nov.  1. 

Sharon  Yoder,  daughter  of  Earl  and 
Mildred  Yoder  of  R.  3,  Goshen,  Ind.,  began 
employment  recently  as  a secretary  in  the 
Information  Services  office  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart.  Miss  Yoder  is  a 
1968  graduate  of  Bethany  High  School, 
Goshen,  and  a member  of  the  Olive  Menno- 
nite Church.  She  served  the  past  two  sum- 
mers as  a secretary-counselor  at  Camp 
Amigo,  Sturgis,  Mich. 

The  four  members  comprising  the  18th 
Street  (Chicago)  VS  unit — Don  Kravbill, 
Marietta,  Pa.;  Keith  Snider,  Mt.  Home, 
Idaho;  Wallace  Trover,  Shickley,  Neb. ; and 
Lynn  Neer,  West  Liberty,  Ohio — were  at- 
tacked the  evening  of  Sept.  21  while  visiting 
in  South  Chicago. 

Accosted  at  gunpoint,  Snider,  Troyer,  and 
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Neer  were  relieved  of  all  valuables  they 
were  carrying  at  the  time,  while  Kraybill 
lost  only  his  driver’s  license.  Trover  and 
Miller  were  hit  in  the  mouth  in  the  process. 
Although  the  attackers  threatened  to  shoot 
the  VS-ers  during  the  robbers',  all  four 
men  escaped  unharmed.  Neer  had  been  a 
part  of  the  unit  less  than  a week  prior  to 
the  incident. 


Order  Hunger  Hurts,  plus  leader’s 
guide,  for  your  congregational  study  of 
the  urgent  issue  of  world  hunger. 
Available  Oct.  1 for  75c  and  50c  re- 
spectively from  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683,  or  your 
bookstore. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I highly  appreciate  the  two  editorials  of  the 
Sept.  10  Gospel  Herald,  i really  believe  that  a 
lot  of  reckless  living  and  thinking  of  our  times 
comes  from  the  fact  that  parents  and  even 
preachers  fail  to  emphasize  what  the  Word  of 
God  says.  There  is  too  much  talk  of  the  authority 
of  men  and  too  little  of  the  exact  quoted  Word. 
That  is,  the  Word  is  given  second  place  as  a 
basis  for  strict  moral  and  spiritual  guidance.  Thus 
the  church  and  society  in  general  lower  their 
standards. 

Many  of  us  need  commentaries  written  by  men 
svho  are  wiser  than  we  are,  so  that  we  may 
decipher  difficult  passages.  But  there  is  so  much 
Scripture  that  is  plain  enough  and  vital  enough 
to  save  us  from  the  sophisticated  teachings  of 
those  who  claim  to  set  forth  a new  morality. 
One  very  noteworthy  practice  of  Billy  Graham 
is  his  insistent  quoting  of  God’s  Word.  I believe 
that  is  the  most  important  quality  that  makes 
his  preaching  so  dynamic.  He  applies  the  Word 
to  our  modern  situation.  I believe  in  Heb.  4:12. 
— J.  W.  Shank.  Hesston,  Kan. 

I have  just  read  the  article,  "To  Dance  or  Not 
to  Dance,”  by  the  editor.  1 can  say  I am  in  full 
agreement  with  his  presentation  of  the  same.  To 
dance  with  the  opposite  sex  is  almost  like  trying 
to  keep  two  magnets  apart  when  in  close 
proximity. 

A belated  comment  on  the  article,  "Tribulation 
Till  Judgment."  A verse  from  Tit.  3:9  came  to  my 
mind.  To  become  dogmatic  in  a side  issue  we  run 
the  risk  of  missing  the  real  issue  of  the  Scripture, 
that  of  salvation  of  mankind. — Reuben  O.  Horn- 
ing, Lititz,  Pa. 

o © o 

I want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your 
editorial,  “Religious  Recession,”  in  the  Sept.  3 
issue  of  Gospel  Herald.  The  argument  faces 
realistically  the  recession  in  the  church.  This 
danger  is  exposed  and  warned  against,  but  it  is 
done  with  a supporting  program  of  the  way  out. 
One  ends  with  the  assurance  of  the  mighty  vic- 
tory of  the  triumphant  Lord  of  the  church.  It 
further  points  out  that  all  true  revival  is  char- 
acterized by  a serious  study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  by  taking  the  Scriptures  seriously  in  every- 
day living. 

I also  appreciate  the  courage  and  boldness  to 
express  by  a reprint  from  the  Moody  Monthly  a 
testimonv  for  the  obedience  to  the  command  of 
the  Lord  through  the  Scriptures  that  the  human 
family  should  dress  in  modest  apparel.  God  bless 
your  ministry  in  providing  our  Christian  period- 
ical.— Allen  H.  Erb,  Hesston,  Kan. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Baechler — Bechtel. — Ronald  Baechler,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Hillcrest  cong.,  and  Brenda 
Bechtel,  Baden,  Ont.,  Geiger  cong.,  by  Lester 
Bauman,  Sept.  14,  1968. 

Bergey — Rudy. — Edward  Bergey,  New  Dundee, 
Ont.,  Blenheim  cone.,  and  Karen  Rudy,  Baden, 
Ont.,  Geiger  cong.,  by  Lester  Bauman,  Aug.  20, 
1968. 

Breneman — Buckwalter. — J.  Roy  Breneman, 
Willow  Street  cong.,  and  Linda  Buckwalter,  E. 
Petersburg  cong.,  by  Richard  Buckwalter,  Aug. 
24,  1968. 

Brown — Reichel. — Hubert  L.  Brown,  Norris- 
town, Pa.,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Helen  A.  Reichel, 
Bovertown  (Pa.)  cong.,  bv  Alvin  F.  Detweiler, 
Sept,  14,  1968. 

Derstine — Nice. — Terrv  Derstine,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  and  Linda  Nice,  Souderton 
(Pa.)  cong.,  by  Floyd  M.  Hackman,  assisted  by 
Richard  Detweiler,  Aug.  31,  1968. 

Harman — Martin. — Thomas  Ray  Harman, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Methodist  Church,  and  Helen  La- 
Verne  Martin,  Wilmington,  Del.,  First  Mennonite 
cong.,  by  Vernon  Zehr,  Jr.,  July  6,  1968. 

Hostetter — Brubaker. — Carl  Tood  Hostetter, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Hess  cong.,  and  Sharon  Louise  Bru- 
baker, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Pike  cong.,  by  Daniel 
A.  Brubaker,  father  of  the  bride.  Sept  7,  1968. 

Hubbard — Bender.— Ronald  Hubbard,  Bright, 
Ont.,  United  Church,  and  Charlotte  Bender, 
East  Zorra,  Ont.,  Cassel  cong.,  bv  Vernon  B. 
Zehr,  July  20,  1968. 

Jantzi — Lichti. — Kenneth  Jantzi,  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  Maple  View  cong.,  and  Ruth  Lichti,  East 
Zorra,  Ont.,  Cassel  cong.,  by  Vernon  B.  Zehr, 
Aug.  24,  1968. 

Landis — Longenecker. — H.  Lester  Landis, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Landis  Valley  cong.,  and  Darlene  G. 
Longenecker,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Bossier  cong., 
by  Clarence  E.  Lutz,  Aug.  31,  1968. 

Metzler — Boll. — C.  Lehman  Metzler,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  Rawlinsville  cong.,  and  Alta  Mae  Boll, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Erb  cong.,  by  H.  Howard  Witmer, 
Sept.  7,  1968. 

Rudy — Snyder. — Jacob  Rudy,  Waterloo  (Ont.) 
cong.,  and  Ada  Snyder,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bay- 
Shore  cong.,  by  Lester  Bauman,  Aug.  24,  1968. 

Schiedel- — Shantz. — John  Mark  Schiedel,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  Preston  cong.,  and  Sandra  Elizabeth 
Shantz,  St.  Agatha,  Ont.,  Erb  Street  cong.,  by 
Wayne  H.  Schiedel,  Aug.  17,  1968. 

Schwartzentruber — Bechtel. — J acob  Schwartz- 
entruber.  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Steinman  cong., 
and  Nancy  Bechtel,  Baden,  Ont.,  Geiger  cong.,  by 
Lester  Bauman,  May  11,  1968. 

Sharp — Groff. — Kenneth  D.  Sharp,  Strasburg, 
Pa.,  Monterey  cong.,  and  Janet  I.  Groff,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Mellinger’s  cong.,  by  Paul  G.  Landis, 
Sept.  14,  1968. 

Short — Wagner. — Verle  D.  Short,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Central  cong.,  and  Marie  Wagner,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  Evangelical  Mennonite,  by  Charles  H. 
Gautsche,  July  26,  1968. 

Snyder — Horst. — James  Snyder,  Baden,  Ont., 
Shantz  cong.,  and  Mary  Horst,  Baden,  Ont., 
Geiger  cong.,  by  Lester  Bauman,  Aug.  10,  1968. 

Swartzendruber — Dietzel. — Wayne  Swartzen- 
druber.  Pigeon,  Mich.,  and  Geraldene  Dietzel, 
Bay  Port,  Mich.,  both  of  the  Pigeon  River  cong., 
by  Loren  Dietzel,  uncle  of  the  bride,  and  Willard 
Maver,  Aug.  31,  1968. 

Wettlaufer — Leis. — William  Richard  Wettlaufer, 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  United  Church,  and  Gloria  Marie 
Leis,  Tavistock  (Ont.)  cong.,  by  Newton  L.  Ging- 
rich, assisted  by  Wilmer  Martin,  Sept.  21,  1968. 

Windisch — Maust. — Jerry  L.  Windisch,  Tedrow, 
Ohio,  Methodist  Church,  and  Donna  Jean  Maust, 


Archbold,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Charles  H. 
Gautsche,  Sept.  14,  1968. 

Yantzi — Gerber. — Paul  Yantzi,  Shakespeare, 
Ont.,  Hillcrest  cong.,  and  Alice  Gerber,  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  Maple  View  cong.,  by  Henry  Yantzi,  father 
of  the  groom,  assisted  by  C.  O.  Erb,  Aug.  30, 
1968. 

Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:S) 

Friesen,  Ronald  and  Miriam  (Martin),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Douglas  Lee,  Sept.  12,  1968. 

Graber,  Jack  and  Ardis  (Pepple),  Rolette,  N.D., 
first  child,  Rondy  Lee,  Aug.  20,  1968. 

Headings,  Richard  and  Dorothy  (Yoder),  Leba- 
non, Ore.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kevin  Richard, 
July  29,  1968. 

Horning,  Elton  and  Linda  (Petersheim),  Elver- 
son,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Michael  Lemav, 
Aug.  26,  1968. 

Huber,  Lester  and  Goldie  (Showalter),  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  first  child,  Maria  Joy,  Sept.  5,  1968. 

Lutz,  Walter  and  Inez  (Kauffman),  Holden, 
Alta.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jovce  Louise, 
Sept.  11,  1968. 

Mast,  Job  and  Kathy  (Hartzler),  Oley,  Pa.,  third 
daughter,  Karen  Marie,  Sept.  11,  1968. 

Mast,  Lee  and  Arlene  (Eash),  Lagrange,  Ind., 
first  child,  Angela  Renee,  Sept.  4,  1968. 

Maust,  Walter  and  Lorene  (Moyer),  Harleys- 
ville.  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Gary  Dean, 
Sept.  6,  1968. 

Miller,  David  and  Dorothy  (Atkinson),  Howe, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Valerie  Sue,  Sept.  9,  1968. 

Ness,  Charles  A.  and  Janet  L.  (Nauman),  Hat- 
field. Pa.,  first  child,  Andrew  Wavne,  Sept.  14, 
1968. 

Schlaback,  Marvin  and  Katherine  (Trover), 
Colon,  Mich.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeffrv  David, 
July  18,  1968. 

Shertzer,  John  and  Alma  (Longenecker),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  a son,  Elmer  Longenecker,  Sept.  14, 
1968. 

Slagell,  Maxton  and  Verdella  (Fahndrich), 
Hydro,  Okla.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Verla 
Jane,  Aug.  12,  1968. 

Stutzman,  David  and  Donna  (Kauffman),  Leba- 
non, Ore.,  third  child,  second  living  son,  David 
Matthew,  May  15,  1968. 

Yoder,  Myron  and  Joan  (Bitikofer),  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Brenda  Kay,  July  27,  1968. 

Yoder,  Roy  and  Lillian  (Smoker),  Red  Lake, 
Ont.,  first  child.  Ivy  Viola,  Aug.  14,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Geiser,  David  Earnest,  son  of  David  and 
Kathryn  (Swartz)  Geiser,  was  born  Apr.  8,  1879; 
died,  after  a lingering  illness,  at  Dunlap  Memorial 
Hospital,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Aug.  21,  1968;  aged 
89  y.  4 m.  13  d.  On  Jan.  8,  1907,  he  was  married 
to  Ida  Mae  Forver,  who  died  Feb.  14,  1960.  Sur- 
viving are  4 children  (Ruth — Mrs.  Clyde  Green- 
bank,  Lester,  Elmer,  and  Warren),  16  grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild,  one  brother 
(Christian),  and  one  sister  (Kathryn — Mrs.  John 
Schmidt).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (Dale),  who  died  as  the  result  of  an  auto 
accident  in  1930,  one  daughter  (Esther),  who  died 
in  infancy,  3 brothers,  and  4 sisters.  He  was  a 
member  of  Martins  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Aug.  24,  with  J.  Willard  Shertzer 
and  Stanford  Mumaw  officiating. 

Good,  Eli  M.,  son  of  the  late  Isaac  and 
Fianna  (Weaver)  Good,  was  born  at  New  Holland, 
Pa.;  died  at  Reinholds,  Pa.;  aged  73  y.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  Blanche  (Storey)  Good,  11  children 
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(Martha — Mrs.  Alfred  Trupe,  Paul,  Alice — Mrs. 
David  Zeimer,  Lloyd,  Kathryn — Mrs.  Carl  Crills, 
Earl,  Mildred — Mrs.  R.  Jay  Desinger,  Wayne, 
Mabel — Mrs.  Carl  Culdin,  Raymond,  and  John), 
37  grandchildren,  and  one  great-grandchild.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Bowmansville  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  5,  with  H.  Z. 
Good  and  Ben  Weaver  officiating;  interment  in 
Weaverland  Cemetery. 

Hess,  Ben  Buckwalter,  son  of  the  late  David 
L.  and  Amelia  (Buckwalter)  Hess,  was  born  in 
East  Donegal  Twp.,  Pa.,  Oct.  30,  1929;  died  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  of  myocardial  disease.  Sept.  4, 
1968;  aged  38  y.  10  m.  5 d.  On  June  23,  1951, 
he  was  married  to  Sarah  E.  Rudy,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  7 children  (Steven  D.,  Mar- 
garet L.,  Lisbeth  A.,  Ned  A.,  Nancy  L.,  Ben  B., 
Jr.,  and  Jan  Marie),  4 brothers  (Robert,  Joseph  D., 
Andrew  B.,  and  Owen  Richard),  and  3 sisters 
(Jean — Mrs.  Richard  Younginger,  Rachael  Ann — 
Mrs.  Mervin  L.  Landis,  and  Martha  Jane — Mrs. 
Roy  L.  Bomberger).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Neffsville  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Nissley  Funeral  Home,  Sept.  7,  with 
John  R.  Martin  officiating  Memorial  services 
were  held  at  the  Neffsville  Church,  Sept.  8,  with 
John  R.  Martin  and  Henry  E.  Gable  officiating; 
interment  in  Kraybill  Cemetery. 

Slagell,  Ray,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Mary  (Stiem- 
man)  Slagell,  was  born  at  Dewey,  111.,  June  2, 
1895;  died  at  Bloomington,  111.,  from  injuries  re- 
ceived in  a car  accident,  Sept.  10,  1968;  aged 
73  y.  3 m.  8 d.  On  Sept.  26,  1917,  he  was 
married  to  Minnie  Yordy,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mrs.  Thelma  Ives, 
Mrs.  Bernice  Yergler,  and  Mrs.  Catherine 
Klopfenstein),  3 sons  (Wallace,  Gerald,  and 
Burdell),  23  grandchildren,  and  3 great-grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of  the  Waldo  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  12,  with 
Earl  Sears  officiating. 

Smith,  Ida  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Katherine  (Hofstelter)  Oesch,  was  born  at  Elkton, 
Mo.,  Oct.  3,  1881;  died  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Lela,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  June  29,  1968; 
aged  86  y.  8 m.  26  d.  On  Jan.  7,  1904,  she  was 
married  to  Jacob  P.  Smith.  Surviving  are  6 chil- 
dren (Blanche — Mrs.  J.  N.  Weaver,  Lela — Mrs. 
Rolla  Hartzler,  Joe  B.,  John  J.,  Ralph  P.,  and 
Roy),  24  grandchildren,  17  great-grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Simon),  and  2 half  sisters  (Mrs.  Mary 
Yoder  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Hartzler).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  one  daughter, 
3 grandsons,  4 sisters  (Sarah  Kauffman,  Emma 
ana  Katherine  Lehman,  and  Ella  Yoder),  and  2 
brothers  (Will  and  Daniel).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Sycamore  Grove  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  in  charge  of  Earl  B.  Eberly;  interment  in 
Clearfork  Cemetery. 

Walter,  Lizzie  (Kulp),  was  born  in  Fran- 
conia Twp.,  Pa.,  Apr.  11,  1887;  died  at  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Convalescent  Home,  Hatfield, 
Pa.,  Aug.  21,  1968;  aged  81  y.  4 m.  10  d.  She 
was  married  to  Allen  S.  Walter,  who  died  in 
June  1957.  Surviving  are  5 children  (Carroll, 
Henrv,  Lauretta,  LaVerne,  and  Theodore),  15 
grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  3 sisters, 
and  2 brothers.  She  was  a member  of  the  Line 
Lexington  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Aug.  25,  with  Harvey  Bauman  officiating. 

Walter,  Vera  May,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
and  Fannie  (Shetler)  Burkholder,  was  born  in 
Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  7,  1904;  died  en  route 
to  the  Chambersburg  Hospital,  Sept.  9,  1968; 
aged  64  y.  8 m.  2 d.  She  was  married  to 
Ernest  W.  Walter,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Rosenberger 
and  Mrs.  Kenneth  R.  Burns),  one  son  (Richard 
B.),  one  stepson  (William  H.),  6 grandchildren,  9 
stepgrandchildren,  4 step-great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (J.  Marlin),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Samuel 
Ebersole  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Shank).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Chambersburg  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Sellers  Funeral  Home, 
Sept.  12,  with  Omar  Martin  and  Harold  Hun- 
secker  officiating;  interment  in  Norland  Cemetery. 
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God  Loves  in  Grace 

By  Erland  Waltner 


A woman  sitting  next  to 
me  on  a plane  tried  to  ex- 
plain why  she  had  left  the 
church.  She  said,  “When  I 
was  starting  to  lose  my  way, 

I came  to  church  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  what  hap- 
pened? I would  just  get  hit 
over  the  head.  What  I need- 
ed was  someone  to  help  me 
get  back  on  my  feet.” 

In  an  installation  address 
Kay  Morgan  Edwards  as  a 
new  teacher  of  preaching  affirmed,  “Both  grace  and  judgment 
ought  to  be  presented  in  every  sermon.  When  we  try  to 
preach  one  without  the  other,  we  distort  the  gospel.”  Then 
he  went  on  to  say,  “The  overwhelming  emphasis  should  be 
on  grace.”  It  is  sometimes  hard  for  us  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
God  loves  us  even  while  He  is  judging  us  in  our  sins  for  our 
sins,  but  it  is  all  too  easy  for  us  to  take  for  granted  that 
God  loves  us  in  grace.  If  we  begin  to  take  that  for  granted, 
then  we  have  already  lost  something  of  its  meaning,  a great 
deal  of  its  preciousness,  and  probably  most  of  its  power. 

We  do  not  take  the  grace  of  God  for  granted.  We  affirm  it! 
We  focus  on  the  amazing,  abounding,  manifold  relationship 
of  God  to  man.  In  Ephesians  it  is  called  “the  unsearchable 
riches  of  his  grace.” 

In  the  Greek  the  word  “grace”  in  its  broadest  sense  signi- 
fies something  that  gives  pleasure. 

It  gives  pleasure  both  to  the  person  who  is  exercising  it 
and  also  to  the  person  who  is  receiving  it.  So  the  word  for 
grace  is  commonly  translated  in  our  New  Testament  as 
graciousness,  or  in  other  places  as  kindness,  or  as  favor.  It 
is  clearly  a positive  word.  It  engenders  joy.  It  becomes  the 
occasion  for  gratitude  and  for  thanksgiving. 

In  Paul’s  writings,  the  term  “grace”  comes  to  have  a spe- 
cial meaning.  Norman  Smith  says,  “Grace  for  Paul  is  God’s 
redemptive  love  which  is  always  active  to  save  sinners  and  to 
maintain  them  in  proper  relationship  with  Him.”  Or  Phillip 
Watson,  using  slightly  different  words,  says,  “Grace  is  that  act 
of  God  in  Christ  by  which  He  has  shown  His  favor  to  men. 
It  is  the  love  of  God  in  action  entering  the  life  of  humanity 
to  succor  and  to  save.  It  is  giving  and  forgiving  love,  selfless 
and  self-sacrificing  love,  powerfully  manifested  among  men 
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and  redemptively  at  work  on  their  behalf.  In  short,  grace  is 
a concrete,  active,  redeeming  expression  of  the  love  of  God. 
It  is  totally  unmerited  and  therefore  in  a sense  it  is  almost 
unbelievable.  It  is  incredible.  It  is  always  active,  manifest, 
experienced  by  us  in  concrete  situations.  It  is  dynamic  and 
transforming  in  its  effect  upon  those  who  respond  to  it,  those 
who  receive  it,  so  that  we  cry  out  with  the  Apostle  Paul, 
' By  grace  I am  what  I am. 

Of  many  different  dimensions  of  divine  grace  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  want  here  to  think  of  three  aspects  as  they 
are  suggested  to  us  in  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians.  These 
dimensions  have  also  become  real  to  me  in  my  own  personal 
experience  and  relate  to  the  instructions  I received  for  this 
presentation. 

Forgiving  Grace 

First,  I would  observe  that  God  loves  us  in  forgiving  grace. 
We  read  in  Eph.  1:5-8:  “He  destined  us  in  love  to  be  his 
sons  through  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  purpose  of  his 
will,  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  grace  which  he  freely  be- 
stowed on  us  in  the  Beloved.  In  him  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  our  trespasses,  accord- 
ing to  the  riches  of  his  grace  which  he  lavished  upon  us.” 

Or  as  Clarence  Jordan  of  Koinonia  Farm  renders  verse  7 
so  simply  in  his  Cotton  Patch  translation,  “For  it  was  by 
this  one  supreme  sacrifice  that  we  got  our  emancipation,  the 
forgiveness  for  the  mess  we  made  of  things.”  This  is  the 
love  of  God  as  forgiving  grace. 

God  acted  in  Christ  on  Calvary  for  the  remission  of  our 
sins  through  which  He  made  us  to  be  acceptable  in  the  Be- 
loved— who  were  not  acceptable  in  our  sins,  we  who  had 
proved  ourselves  unworthy  of  His  love.  We  were  accepted. 
We  were  made  acceptable  in  Christ.  Yes,  “just  as  I am, 
without  one  plea,  but  that  . . . [His]  blood  was  shed  for 
me.” 

For  me  the  awareness  of  God’s  forgiving  grace  began  at 
least  40  years  ago.  I was  a member  of  a catechetical  in- 
struction class  at  Salem  Mennonite  Church  near  Freeman, 
S.D.  The  class  was  taught  by  a pastor  who  was  warmly  de- 
voted to  the  Scripture  as  the  Word  of  God.  He  was  deeply 
concerned  that  each  member  of  the  class  might  have  a 
personal  confrontation  with  Jesus  Christ  and  might  accept 
Him  as  Savior  and  Lord. 

I remember  how  as  a member  of  this  class  as  a farm  boy, 

I took  my  New  Testament  with  me  out  into  the  field.  Then 
when  there  was  time  to  rest  a bit  from  physical  labor,  I 
would  look  into  the  New  Testament  to  read  more  of  the  Word 
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of  God  which  had  become  precious  to  me.  I remember  the 
impact  on  my  mind  of  verses  that  spoke  about  our  sinfulness. 
I knew  myself  to  be  a sinner. 

But  I also  recall  the  impact  of  such  a verse  as  1 Jn.  1:9: 
“If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us 
our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.”  Es- 
pecially also  that  great  and  familiar  one,  Jn.  3:16,  “For  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life.”  I remember  how  I wrote  my  own  name  on 
the  margin  of  my  New  Testament  next  to  Jn.  3:16  to  claim 
for  myself  personally  that  this  act  of  God  in  Christ  was  for 
me. 

So  it  was  that  I came  to  realize  that  not  by  any  good  that 
1 might  do  nor  because  of  the  faithfulness  of  my  parents  in 
going  to  church  but  because  of  God’s  grace  in  Christ  I too 
might  be  included  among  the  redeemed. 

This  awareness  of  God’s  forgiving  grace  has  been  renewed 
for  me  again  and  again.  I recall  with  some  pain  and  some 
shame  a time  in  school.  As  a student  I had  taken  the  liberty 
of  checking  in  a book  during  a long,  unmonitored  examina- 
tion. I did  not  change  anything,  but  what  I had  done  was 
wrong,  and  I carried  this  on  my  conscience  for  a time.  One 
New  Year’s  Eve  I wrote  a letter  to  my  teacher  and  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it.  I told  him  exactly  what  I had  done.  I 
remember  the  feeling  of  release  that  came  already  as  I 
dropped  the  letter  in  the  box.  Now  Uncle  Sam  had  the  letter, 
and  I couldn’t  take  it  back  anymore.  I also  remember  the 
sense  of  restoration  and  acceptance  which  came  when  the 
teacher,  also  a Christian,  wrote  back  his  word  of  reassurance 
and  forgiveness. 

Some  of  this  same  sense  of  being  accepted  came  to  me 
again  in  a fresh  and  different  way  a few  months  ago.  I had 
the  opportunity  of  attending  a conference  of  the  Institute  of 
Advanced  Pastoral  Studies  at  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.,  where 
Reuel  Howe  is  the  director.  In  a sense  our  coming  together 
was  in  some  ways  like  our  Venture  Groups  at  Kidron,  but 
was  on  a somewhat  professional  and  sophisticated  level.  We 
came  primarily  as  pastors  or  teachers  and  seminary  adminis- 
trators. 

As  we  were  placed  into  small  groups  for  ten  days,  we  were 
urged  to  open  our  lives  to  each  other.  Early  in  the  ten-day 
session,  we  were  put  into  a ten-hour  period  of  sharing  in 
which  we  never  left  each  other’s  presence.  Even  our  food 
was  brought  to  us.  For  ten  hours  we  faced  each  other  under 
the  leadership  of  a trained  director.  We  opened  our  lives  to 
each  other. 

I began  to  open  my  life  in  a way  that  I rarely  do.  I talked 
about  some  of  the  sense  of  failure  that  sometimes  overwhelms 
me — at  my  particular  stage  of  life,  in  my  particular  circum- 
stance, with  my  personal' goals,  with  my  own  problems. 

I wondered  what  they  would  say.  Then  they  responded, 
accepting  me  even  as  I was  seeking  to  accept  them.  It  came 
to  each  of  us  anew  that  together  we  were  experiencing 
something  of  the  forgiving,  accepting  grace  of  God.  We  could 
speak  honestly  of  our  failures  in  each  other’s  presence,  and 
we  knew  that  we  were  accepted  of  God  and  of  one  another. 
God  loves  us  in  grace.  We  are  made  accepted  in  the  Beloved. 


Restoring  Grace 

God  also  loves  us  in  restoring  grace.  God’s  forgiving  grace 
is  also  restoring  grace.  In  Ephesians  2 we  have  a dramatic 
description  of  how  God  makes  us  to  be  new  men  and  enables 
us  to  experience  the  new  life  in  the  new  community  which 
we  have  in  Him.  After  describing  the  predicament  of  man 
and  his  sin,  Paul  writes  in  Eph.  2:4-8:  “But  God,  who  is  rich 
in  mercy,  out  of  the  great  love  with  which  he  loved  us,  even 
when  we  were  dead  through  our  trespasses,  made  us  alive 
together  with  Christ  (by  grace  you  have  been  saved),  and 
raised  us  up  with  him,  and  made  us  sit  with  him  in  the 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  in  the  coming  ages  he 
might  show  the  immeasurable  riches  of  his  grace  in  kindness 
toward  us  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  by  grace  you  have  been  saved 
through  faith;  and  this  is  not  your  own  doing,  it  is  the  gift 
of  God.” 

In  this  newness  of  life,  as  new  creations  of  God  through 
His  Spirit,  we  then  become  a part  of  this  new  community. 
Here  we  experience  that  barriers  are  broken  down  between 
men.  We  have  reconciliation  and  peace,  the  shalom  of  which 
we  like  to  sing. 

Alvin  Beechv,  in  his  doctoral  dissertation  on  the  concept  of 
grace  among  the  Anabaptists,  points  out  that  among  our 
spiritual  forebears,  grace  was  not  simply  the  term  to  designate 
justification  or  forgiveness  for  our  sins.  In  their  understanding, 
grace  involved  regeneration,  the  new  birth,  the  new  life,  the 
new  creation,  the  new  being. 

It  involved  what  others  have  called  sanctification,  the 
transformation  of  character  and  conduct  which  Jesus  Christ 
effects  in  the  lives  of  those  who  really  own  Him  as  Savior 
and  as  Lord.  This  includes  the  experience  of  reconciliation, 
the  reestablishment  of  broken  relationships,  so  that  those 
things  which  come  between  men  are  broken  down  in  the 
presence  of  Jesus  Christ. 

One  experience  of  God’s  reconciling  grace  in  recent  years 
came  in  the  context  of  racial  tension  in  a northern  city.  A 
church  institution  bought  property  in  a white  section  of  the 
city  and  set  aside  a part  for  building  lots  for  persons  who 
might  in  some  way  be  interested  in  relating  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

One  day  a Christian  real-estate  broker  called  to  ask 
whether  this  church  institution  might  sell  a lot  to  a Negro 
family.  He  indicated  that  this  might  involve  some  reaction 
in  the  larger  community. 

Aware  of  possible  consequences,  the  institution  sold  the 
lot  to  the  Negro  family.  When  this  became  known  in  the 
larger  community,  the  institution  became  the  object  of  bitter 
accusation.  The  administrators  were  told  that  they  had  con- 
spired to  lower  real-estate  values  so  that  they  themselves 
might  grab  additional  properties.  They  were  directly  accused 
of  being  communists. 

They  tried  to  explain  their  position,  the  Christian  basis  on 
which  they  had  acted,  but  it  seemed  that  reasoning  was  im- 
possible. One  neighbor  with  his  New  Testament  in  hand  de- 
scribed how  ungodly,  how  unchristian,  and  how  unneighborly 
they  had  acted.  There  were  threatening  phone  calls  and 
crosses  were  burned  on  the  Negro  family’s  property  and  on 
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the  institution’s  property.  Perhaps  most  painful  of  all  was  a 
kind  of  character  assassination. 

But  one  evening  after  dark,  the  man  who  told  the  adminis- 
trators how  wicked  they  had  been,  came  on  his  bicycle  to 
the  home  of  one  of  them.  Something  had  happened.  His  first 
words  were,  “The  Lord  has  been  dealing  with  me.” 

He  had  been  to  a missionary  meeting  and  been  caught 
up  in  rejoicing  over  how  the  Lord  was  using  missionaries  to 
bring  people  to  Christ  in  Haiti.  Suddenly  it  dawned  on  him 
that  Haitians  have  a different  color  of  skin  from  missionaries 
and  a different  color  of  skin  from  members  of  the  congre- 
gation that  sent  the  missionaries. 

He  was  honest;  so  he  had  come  that  night  to  ask  forgive- 
ness and  reconciliation.  Out  there  on  the  lawn  in  the  dark 
beside  his  bicycle,  there  was  a grand  reconciliation,  and  they 
have  remained  good  neighbors  ever  since. 

Equipping  Grace 

God  also  loves  us  in  what  I am  calling  equipping  grace. 
He  in  His  grace  endows  and  equips  us  for  witness  and  serv- 
ice in  the  work  of  His  kingdom.  The  Apostle  Paul,  speaking 
autobiographically  in  Ephesians  3,  writes,  “Of  this  gospel  I 
was  made  a minister  according  to  the  gift  of  God’s  grace 
which  was  given  me  by  the  working  of  his  power.  To  me, 
though  I am  the  very  least  of  all  the  saints,  this  grace  was 
given,  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ.”  In  the  next  chapter,  you  recall,  he  speaks  in  terms 
of  gifts  that  are  given  to  the  whole  church.  In  verse  7 he 
says,  “But  grace  was  given  to  each  of  us  according  to  the 
measure  of  Christ’s  gift.” 

In  Eph.  4:11,  12  he  says,  “And  his  gifts  were  that  some 
should  be  apostles,  some  prophets,  some  evangelists,  some 
pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  equipment  of  the  saints,  for 
the  work  of  ministry,  for  building  up  the  body  of  Christ.” 
For  the  Apostle  Paul,  not  only  is  salvation  by  grace,  not 
only  is  membership  in  the  redeemed  and  reconciled  com- 
munity of  grace,  but  so  also  is  the  ministry  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  render.  It  is  the  work  of  God’s  grace  in  us 
and  among  us. 

I am  convinced  that  this  has  tremendous  significance  for 
us  today.  We  as  the  church  stand  in  the  presence  of  over- 
whelming needs.  We  also  stand  in  the  presence  of  some  al- 
most merciless  criticism  that  the  church  is  irrelevant  to 
modern  needs  and  an  obstacle  to  progress,  and  that  it  has 
not  been  doing  the  work  that  God  wants  it  to  do. 

When  we  look  at  the  conditions  and  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty; when  we  reflect  on  violence  in  Vietnam  and  our  city 
streets;  when  we  think  of  the  estrangement  which  exists  so 
often  between  generations;  when  we  see  unbelief  engulfing 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  so  many  people,  we  begin  to  feel 
rather  impotent. 

Then  some  begin  to  throw  up  their  hands.  They  are  ready 
to  abandon  ship.  That  temptation  becomes  strong  for  any 
one  of  us  who  is  really  reflecting  on  the  plight  of  the  world 
and  the  church  today.  Precisely  here,  God  again  reassures 
us  not  only  of  sustaining  grace  but  of  equipping  grace.  We 
are  offered  equipment  for  the  witness  and  the  service  that 
we  are  to  render.  Sometimes  this  is  under  circumstances  of 


almost  unbelievable  opposition. 

Two  years  ago  I participated  in  a situation  in  which  I felt 
God’s  grace  was  wonderfully  manifested  for  equipping  for 
witness  and  service.  My  family  and  I were  in  Colombia, 
spending  some  time  with  some  of  our  missionaries  there  as 
part  of  a sabbatical  experience.  One  weekend  we  drove  out 
to  Ibague,  an  interior  city  where  some  evangelistic  services 
were  in  progress. 

This  in  itself  was  amazing,  because  we  were  told  that 
only  15  years  before  they  were  throwing  stones  at  Protestants 
on  the  streets.  There  had  been  a great  deal  of  skepticism 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a public  evange- 
listic meeting,  but  a number  of  brave  evangelical  pastors  of 
Ibague  got  together  and  arranged  for  this  evangelistic  service. 

The  night  we  were  there,  an  evangelistic  film  was  shown. 
A place  which  normally  might  seat  2,500  or  3,000  at  the 
most  was  filled  to  the  last  seat.  People  were  standing  in  the 
aisles  and  all  around  on  the  side.  We  estimated  that  there 
must  have  been  more  than  4,000  people  packed  in,  in  a 
situation  which  was  indeed  very  unsafe. 

While  we  were  watching  the  film,  a glow  suddenly  ap- 
peared on  the  platform.  Someone  in  the  crowd  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  shouted,  “Fire!”  In  a moment  the  whole 
audience  was  standing.  If  I have  ever  been  in  a situation 
with  the  possibility  for  panic,  it  was  there. 

Then  Roberto  Elmassian,  a student  of  the  seminary  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  who  happened  to  be  in  charge  of 
that  service,  grabbed  the  microphone.  In  a calm,  strong 
voice  he  began  to  appeal  to  the  people  to  be  calm,  to  listen, 
to  be  silent.  He  said,  “Yes,  there  is  a fire,  but  it  is  under 
control.” 

Gradually  people  relaxed.  They  sat  down  and  watched  the 
film  to  the  end.  Roberto  Elmassian  gave  the  invitation.  More 
than  200  persons  came  forward  to  receive  Jesus  Christ  as 
their  Savior  and  as  their  Lord. 

This  experience  has  become  for  me  a kind  of  parable  be- 
cause I see  symbolized  in  it  many  aspects  of  our  place  in 
this  world.  There  are  the  tremendous  crowds  in  the  nations 
of  the  world  and  in  our  cities,  the  exploding  populations. 
There  is  darkness,  and  people  peering  out  through  darkness, 
looking  for  what  they  can  see,  asking  questions  for  which 
many  of  them  have  not  yet  received  answers.  And  there  is 
the  potential  of  panic. 

How  close  to  tremendous  disaster  we  seem  to  be  again  and 
again  within  our  own  nation!  Or  to  international  holocaust 
if  a nuclear  war  should  develop  out  of  what  we  now  have! 
But  the  possibility  for  service  is  also  here — the  possibility  to 
witness,  the  possibility  to  see  our  problems  as  opportunities. 
The  technical  possibilities,  the  transportation  and  the  com- 
munication facilities  make  many  new  resources  available. 

The  message  will  always  be  the  same — Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever.  God,  whose  arm  is  not 
shortened,  is  still  able  to  save.  By  the  grace  of  God  we  have 
both  the  opportunity  and  the  resource  to  witness  and  serve. 
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Editorial 


Will  the  Church  Close  the  Performance  Gap? 


We  live  in  the  decade  of  the  “gap.  We  moved  from  the 
credibility  gap  to  the  communications  gap  to  the  generation 
gap.  There  is  one  gap  which  needs  more  attention.  It  is  the 
performance  gap.  The  credibility  gap  speaks  of  the  inability 
of  many  to  believe  what  is  being  said.  The  communications 
gap  speaks  of  the  inability  of  persons  or  groups  to  really 
understand  what  the  other  is  saying.  The  generation  gap 
speaks  of  the  inability  of  those  under  thirty  and  those  over 
thirty  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  others’  values. 

Regarding  the  generation  gap  let  me  say  that  I believe 
it  is  not  so  much  a gap  between  people  of  different  ages. 
It  is  more  a gap  between  people  with  different  experiences, 
ideals,  viewpoints,  and  values.  A few  examples  alone  may 
point  this  out.  Witness  the  wide  age  span  in  protests  against 
such  things  as  the  Vietnam  war,  segregation,  and  unemploy- 
ment. Or  witness  the  fact  that  over  fifty  percent  of  attendees 
at  Billy  Graham  meetings  are  young  people.  In  basic  con- 
cerns of  life,  age  is  not  a factor. 

But  the  gap  I want  to  discuss  to  a greater  extent  is  the 
performance  gap.  This  speaks  of  the  difference  between 
knowing  and  doing.  A generation  or  two  ago  we  went  through 
a mood  of  sophisticated  indecision.  The  analogy  of  scien- 
tific doubt,  carried  over  into  other  areas  of  life,  led  to  an 
open-minded  and  easygoing  tolerance  even  on  the  great 
issues  of  religion  and  public  policy.  There  was  the  greatest 
fear  of  fanaticism.  Professors  at  colleges  and  at  church  strad- 
dled the  fence  on  nearly  every  issue.  To  believe  anything 
strongly  was  considered  stupid  and  was  thought  to  character- 
ize one  who  hadn’t  all  the  facts  in. 

As  this  spirit  of  sophisticated  indecision  moved  out  into 
society  and  the  church,  the  call  to  repentance  and  commit- 
ment was  neglected.  The  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  was 
embarrassing.  Goodness  was  something  gradual  and  not  a 
radical  change. 

Conservative  groups  absorbed  the  same  spirit  although  they 
applied  it  more  to  an  acceptance  of  the  social  institutions  as 
they  were  and  a fear  to  speak  out  against  wrong  in  high 
places.  Little  commitment  of  any  kind  was  expected  even  in 
the  church.  Commitment  meant  to  merely  raise  the  hand 
at  a service  and  you  were  in  to  stay. 

Thank  God,  due  to  the  teaching  of  some  theologians  we 
don’t  like  to  hear  about  because  they  are  liberal  and  neo- 
orthodox, we  became  conscious  of  a crisis  theology  and  the 
demand  for  absolute  commitment.  It  is  a call  to  take  sides  be- 
cause indecision  itself  is  really  taking  sides.  There  is  a grow- 
ing consciousness  that  now  decisive  commitment  is  demanded. 

No  longer  are  persons  saying  that  all  the  evidence  must 
be  in  before  they  make  a decision.  Rather,  the  emphasis  is 


that  we  must  follow  honestly  and  decisively  the  light  we 
have.  We  must  live  boldly  for  the  truth  as  we  understand  it. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  further  light. 

Perhaps  the  threat  of  world  annihilation  or  the  racial 
tension  or  the  fact  that  the  rich  are  becoming  richer  while 
the  poor  are  becoming  poorer  helped  drive  us  to  a new  un- 
derstanding of  commitment.  These  issues  make  us  decide 
which  side  we  are  on.  At  least  today  many  are  saying,  es- 
pecially young  people,  that  we  must  be  willing  to  make  com- 
mitment to  the  issues  of  life.  And,  pray  God,  we  will  have 
leaders  who  will  be  able  to  challenge  young  people  to 
Christ  who  deserve  th^jr  degree  of  commitment. 

To  me  this  has  signs  of  renewal.  Too  long  there  has  been 
a performance  gap.  We  know  and  do  not.  Many  can  expound 
passage  after  passage  of  Scripture  in  proud  fashion,  yet 
their  performance  is  nil. 

It  is  young  people  today  who  are  saying  that  we  ought  not 
only  talk  of  the  niceties  of  peace  and  nonresistance.  We  must 
start  at  home  and  in  the  local  congregation.  Here  is  where 
our  commitment  starts.  They  are  saying  by  their  commitment 
that  to  dally  around  and  not  declare  where  we  stand  is 
deceptive,  divisive,  and  disastrous.  And  whether  it’s  to  some 
far  left  or  far  right  ideal,  more  and  more  young  people  are 
fearlessly  declaring  their  dedication. 

Will  the  church  seize  the  opportunity  of  the  hour?  Will 
the  church  use  this  moment,  when  people  have  a growing 
desire  to  make  decisive  commitments,  to  call  people  to  com- 
mitment to  Jesus  Christ?  Will  the  church  really  place  before 
its  people  the  real  issues  which  are  worthy  of  deep  dedica- 
tion? Will  the  church  be  able  to  get  the  attention  of  those 
who  mean  business?  Here  is  the  great  challenge. 

Or  will  the  church  continue  to  create  the  atmosphere  of 
indecision — asking  nothing  lest  a few  without  backbone  turn 
away? 

Put  it  down,  the  church  will  lose  and  gain  when  it  calls 
for  decision  and  commitment.  When  the  church  calls  for  the 
performance  gap  to  be  closed;  when  it  calls  for  deeds  to 
equal  words,  and  for  faith  to  be  expressed  in  works,  it  will 
experience  the  derision  of  those  who  through  the  past  dec- 
ades were  satisfied  with  a religion  which  decided  little  and 
demanded  less. 

Today  can  be  a great  day  for  the  church  if  it  will  again 
unashamedly  take  the  Word  of  God  and  fearlessly  proclaim 
that  Christ  has  something  to  say  about  every  area  of  life, 
that  He  deserves  and  demands  absolute  loyalty,  and  that 
this  loyalty  means  putting  every  other  loyalty  of  family, 
finance,  and  nation  a far  second.  Will  the  church  close  the 
performance  gap? — D. 
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This  Is  Life 

By  Edna  Harman 

A few  years  ago  our  peaceful  nation  seemed  to  wear  a 
halo.  Other  nations  looked  at  us  in  admiration;  probably  our 
peace,  plenty,  and  wealth  were  coveted  by  others  less  pro- 
gressive. Then  trouble  and  unrest  began  to  shake  our  com- 
placency. Disrespect  for  authority,  vandalism,  and  juvenile 
delinquency  erupted;  rioting,  looting,  drug  addiction,  immoral- 
ity, and  disrespect  for  God’s  law  spawned  like  mushrooms  in- 
to sudden  growth,  and  exploded  over  our  nation!  Again  and 
again  we’ve  heard  the  cry  (which  was  also  storming  my  own 
soul).  Why?  What  is  the  cause  of  these  terrible  offensive  acts? 
What  can  we  do?  What  have  we  left  undone? 

Heart  Searching 

The  youth  have  been  watching  us  [Christians],  and  our 
lives  have  not  challenged  or  inspired  them.  Instead,  they 
feel  disgust  with  what  they  see  in  our  lives.  That  thought 
alone  should  drive  us  to  our  knees  in  penitence  and  prayer. 
We  have  failed  to  do  the  task  that  Jesus  left  for  us  to  do. 

My  heart  is  made  glad  when  I hear  speakers  and  writers 
together  proclaim  the  fact  that  hearts  need  to  be  changed — 
spiritual  experiences  must  take  place  in  men’s  hearts  before 
we  can  experience  peace  among  ourselves  and  our  nation. 
That  fact  should  stagger  every  individual  who  calls  himself 
Christian  into  some  serious  thinking  and  heart  searching. 
Have  the  people  (whose  lives  touch  mine)  felt  or  seen  spiri- 
tual growth  or  even  spiritual  existence  in  my  life?  Do  I walk 
about  wearing  a peaceful  air — and  yet  if  caught  unawares, 
does  my  action  spell  selfishness  and  self-seeking?  When  did 
I last  allow  God  to  search  my  heart  and  probe  the  depth  of 
my  spiritual  growth?  The  truth  remains,  every  sincere  Chris- 
tian must  experience  spiritual  growth  before  he  can  help 
another  overcome  his  sinful  practices  and  lead  him  on  to 
victory. 

Why  Failure? 

At  this  point  I would  like  to  give  (in  my  own  wording) 
some  thoughts  gleaned  from  a lecture  given  by  Andrew  Mur- 
ray at  a conference  held  at  Northfield,  England,  in  the  year 
1895  (from  The  Master’s  Indwelling). 

Why  do  so  many  of  us  go  down  in  defeat  in  our  spiritual 
lives?  We  pray  for  grace,  we  study  the  character  of  Jesus, 
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we  want  to  be  like  Him,  but  why  do  we  so  seldom  succeed? 
To  illustrate  in  a natural  way,  we  are  trying  to  gather  fruit 
from  a tree  that  has  not  yet  developed  a root  system.  Jesus 
had  something  which  sent  depth  and  dynamic  power  in  His 
work  for  God.  What  was  it?  It  was  a life  of  absolute  depend- 
ence, absolute  trust,  and  absolute  surrender  to  His  Father. 
And  remember,  Jesus  expected  us  to  literally  imitate  His 
earthly  walk! 

We  make  much  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  His  death  and  res- 
urrection— and  we  should.  But  there  is  more  to  add  to  our 
Christian  living  if  we  would  have  victory.  We  must  be  “made 
like  unto  him.  At  the  beginning,  Jesus  received  His  life 
from  God.  He  lived  a life  fully  dependent  upon  God.  And 
He  was  raised  from  death  by  the  power  of  God.  He  now 
lives  in  glory  with  God.  Jesus  accepted  this  life  and  power  as 
His  own,  and  yet,  it  was  God’s  very  life  living  and  working 
in  and  through  Him.  The  Christian  too  must  come  to  that 
place  . . . the  Holy  Spirit  must  course  his  very  being, 
search  every  motive,  desire,  and  impulse  ...  a continual 
denial  to  self.  Oh,  how  easy  it  is  to  scheme  and  plan  our 
own  lives.  We  like  to  feel  efficient  and  capable  in  our  service 
to  God,  and  sometimes  decide  He  would  have  us  do  thus 
and  so — but  we’ve  failed  in  the  absolute. 

Christ's  Victory 

God  must  have  the  whole  of  our  life  or  none  at  all!  Some 
may  say:  “I  do  want  Christ  to  live  in  me  fully;  I want  per- 
fect trust  in  Him;  I really  want  to  live  a life  of  victory. 
What  must  I do?’’  Andrew  Murray  would  say:  “Be  sure  your 
Christ  is  not  imaginary.  You  must  take  the  full  Christ,  and 
follow  the  man  who  said:  I give  up  everything  to  the  death 
that  God  may  be  glorified.’  Have  no  thought,  no  wish,  no 
desire  to  live  a moment  except  to  the  glory  of  God.”  Oh, 
that  is  impossible;  who  could  ever  attain  that?  you  may  ex- 
claim. Well,  just  don  t ask  that  question.  But  ask,  “Has 
Christ  attained  it  and  does  He  live  in  me?”  Accept  Him  in 
His  fullness.  Allow  Him  to  teach  you  how'  far  He  can  bring 
you  into  fellowship  with  God  and  what  He  can  work  in  you. 
Make  no  conditions  or  stipulations.  Cast  yourself  completely 
and  unreservedly  upon  Christ  and  pray  these  w'ords:  “Father, 
make  me  a partaker  of  Your  divine  nature.’  This,  friends, 
means  death  to  self.  It  took  that  same  giving  up  of  self  for 
Christ.  He  had  to  die  on  the  cross  to  obtain  the  power  to 
indwell  the  heart  of  every  believer.  Do  we  realize  that 
Jesus  longs  to  live  His  life  in  our  hearts?  Catch  the 
magnificent  mystery,  the  divine  glory  and  certainty!  Oh,  this 
truth  should  drive  us  on  our  knees  in  humility  before  God! 
Christians,  this  means  that  we  are  vessels  set  apart,  cleansed, 
emptied,  consecrated,  waiting  every  moment  for  God,  in 
Christ,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  work  in  and  through  us  all 
the  holiness  and  life  of  His  Son  as  would  please  Him.  Are 
we  ready  for  this  great  work? 

Church.  A wake 

Until  the  church  of  Christ  is  willing  to  go  down  into  the 
grave  of  humiliation,  and  confession,  and  shame;  until  she 
lays  herself  in  dust  before  God  and  waits  for  Him  to  do 
something  new  and  wonderful,  something  supernatural  in 
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lifting  her  up — unless  she  comes  to  this  point,  she  will  re- 
main feeble  in  all  her  efforts  to  overcome  the  world. 

Oh,  church,  awake!  Christ,  the  risen,  almighty  One,  must 
come  and  live  in  the  heart  of  every  individual.  Then  as  a 
large,  vigorous  oak  tree,  which  sends  its  roots  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  grave  where  that  tiny  acorn  died,  though 
secret  and  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men,  finds  nourishment 
and  growth,  the  only  true  and  real  source  of  that  hidden  life; 
so  must  every  growing  Christian  go  down  deeper  in  the 
grave  with  Jesus.  We  must  cultivate  the  sense  of  nothing- 
ness and  dependence  upon  God.  Let  us  go  deeper  and 
deeper  until  our  chief  aim  and  desire  in  life  will  be  to  honor 
and  glorify  God  in  everything  we  do.  Oh,  may  the  Holy 
Spirit  pour  out  upon  us  and  awake  those  who  sleep  in 
spiritual  sleep,  and  may  the  church  (as  in  the  beginning  of 
Christianity)  rise  to  the  challenge  of  living  all  for  Jesus! 
Then  this  will  be  LIFE!  □ 


To  Be  Like  Him 

By  Lorie  C.  Gooding 

I believe  that  God  is  guid- 
ing His  people  today  into  a 
closer  and  purer  walk  with 
Him.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
we  sometimes  experience 
the  judgment  of  God. 

The  theme  of  this  talk — 

“God  Judges  Our  Insincerity 
and  Hypocrisy” — is  unprom- 
ising. It  assumes  guilt  and 
recognition  of  the  same.  Hy- 
pocrisy and  insincerity  are 
words  we  do  not  like,  and  I especially  don’t  like  them  ap- 
plied to  myself. 

I don’t  think  anyone  starts  out  with  the  intention  of  be- 
coming a hypocrite.  I know  that  I started  out  with  great  joy 
in  the  Lord  that  lasted  for  some  time.  I wouldn’t  be  like  the 
man  who  deliberately  engaged  in  sin  so  that  he  could  tell 
other  people  how  to  avoid  it. 

Like  most  persons,  I cherish  a mental  image  of  myself  as 
I would  like  to  be.  Most  of  the  time  this  image  is  confused. 
But  if  I’m  brutally  honest,  I know  that  the  real  me  lies  be- 
hind this  image  of  perfection.  Here  is  the  actual  "person  who 
does  all  the  right  things  for  the  wrong  reasons.  This  is  the 
person  who  camouflages  selfishness  and  self-interest  under  a 
mask  of  religiosity. 

I have  seen  people  who  had  something  I wanted — people 
with  confidence  and  joy,  whose  religion  was  as  joyful  as 
mine  used  to  be.  I wanted  to  ask  the  Lord  for  it,  but  I was 
afraid  because  somewhere  within  my  conscience  I knew  I was 
being  insincere  with  the  Lord. 

My  life  was  rippled  with  secret  pride.  My  gifts  and  my 


offerings  weren  t being  given  for  charity’s  sake  but  rather 
because  I wanted  to  be  unselfish.  Now  unselfishness  is  a 
good  quality  but  is  still  concerned  with  self.  Of  course,  there 
are  forms  of  self-denial,  yet  I practiced  these  things  so  that 
I could  congratulate  myself  instead  of  receiving  any  spiritual 
benefit.  I went  out  of  my  way  for  people  and  did  things  for 
the  church.  All  I wanted  was  a little  credit;  that’s  reasonable, 
isn’t  it? 

It’s  hard  when  you  want  so  much  to  be  God’s  person  in  a 
situation  and  find  yourself  ill-equipped  because  your  life  has 
not  been  open  to  the  Lord’s  leading  and  the  infilling  of  His 
Spirit.  The  Lord  knew  it,  and  He  exposed  me  by  tearing  my 
well-constructed  image  to  bits.  It  was  only  then  that  I began 
to  understand  that  self  would  control  my  life  until  I fully 
consecrated  myself  to  the  Lord  and  His  service.  As  a result 
I would  not  demand  words  of  appreciation  nor  need  to  pat 
myself  on  the  back. 

I thank  God  for  the  desire  He  gave  me  to  be  more  pleas- 
ing to  Him.  I'm  beginning  to  realize  that  whatever  I do  must 
spring  from  what  I am,  not  from  what  I would  like  to  be. 
I’ve  learned  that  I must  help  others  as  much  as  possible,  not 
for  appreciation  or  credit,  but  because  His  love  is  shed 
abroad  in  my  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Daily  I pray  that  I might  become  more  and  more  worthy 
of  His  great  calling.  Slowly,  but  with  much  joy  I am  learning 
to  live  a life  of  victory,  an  unpretentious  life  filled  with  His 
Spirit.  I believe  God  loves  me  while  His  judgment  reminds 
me  that  I am  a purchased  possession.  For  when  we  are 
judged,  we  are  chastened  so  that  we  should  not  be  con- 
demned, and  I do  thank  Him.  □ 

Lone  C.  Gooding,  a poet-homemaker  from  Killbuck,  Ohio,  is  a frequent  contrib- 
utor to  various  Mennonite  periodicals.  Her  presentation  on  the  theme,  “God  Loves 
Through  Judging  Our  Insincerity  and  Hypocrisy,’  was  the  third  in  the  series  of 
talks  given  during  the  July  4 afternoon  session  of  Mission  68  at  Kidron,  Ohio. 

God  Loves  in  Grace 

By  Allen  Bixler 

For  Me?  For  Me? 

Yes,  praise  God!  There’s  grace  enough  for  me! 

A slave  to  sin  once  was  I, 

A sinner  lost,  afraid  to  die. 

But  Jesus  came.  He  took  my  blame, 

And  nailed  it  to  the  cursed  tree. 

I’m  Free!  I’m  Free! 

Thank  God!  What  Glorious  liberty! 

Christ  dwells  within,  through  Him  I’ll  win. 

Thus  here  below,  my  love  I’ll  show 
By  serving  Him,  the  lost  to  win. 

Then  some  glad  day, 

From  far  Away, 

The  call  will  come,  to  dwell  at  Home 
With  Him  who  lives  and  loves  Eternally. 

(This  poem  was  penned  while  Erland  Waltner  was  speaking  on  the  theme  ‘"God 
Loves  in  Grace.”  the  article  on  p.  922) 


Lorie  C.  Gooding 
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Manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

in  Ordination 


By  Wilmer  D.  Swope 


There  is  a trend  in  the  twentieth-century  church  to 
abandon  the  ordination  of  church  leaders  and  the  laying  on 
of  hands.  Responsible  church  leadership  through  the  ministry 
does  not  consist  of  short-term  appointments  and  commit- 
ments, but  rather  a lifetime  of  consecration  and  service  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  church. 

In  1610  the  Waterlander  Mennonites  in  Holland  abolished 
the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the  deacon.  The  laying  on  of 
hands  and  a formal  ordination  was  gradually  discontinued 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  the  Netherlands.  This  period  of  history 
in  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Holland  is  recognized  as  being 
one  of  spiritual  and  membership  decline. 

Since  1940  the  Dutch  Mennonite  Church  has  occasionally 
reintroduced  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  a formal  ordination.  ' 
The  laying  on  of  hands  was  highly  regarded  by  the  Menno- 
nites who  settled  in  Ohio.  Bishop  Jacob  Nold  of  Columbiana 
County  was  in  a feeble  condition  in  1833.  A bishop  was 
needed  in  the  Medina-Wavne  County  area.  A horse-drawn 
ambulance  was  constructed  to  enable  Nold  to  be  taken  to 
Wayne  County  where  he  could  discharge  his  official  duties. 
A wagon  was  fitted  with  a bed  and  covered  with  a roof, 
and  in  this  conveyance  Nold  was  carried  to  the  home  of 
minister  William  Westheffer  near  Orrville,  Ohio.  Bishop 
Nold  ordained  Abraham  Rohrer  of  Wadsworth  in  Medina 
County  to  the  office  of  bishop  in  the  home  of  Westheffer. 2 

Mennonite  Confessions 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  officially  spoken  on  the  cere- 
mony of  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  ordination  of  church 
leaders.  These  pronouncements  are  found  in  two  confessions 
of  faith. 

In  the  1632  Dordrecht  Confession  of  Faith,  Article  IX — 
Election,  and  Offices  of  Teachers,  Deacons,  and  Deaconesses 
in  the  Church,  it  is  stated,  “The  Apostles  as  faithfull  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  were  diligent  in  choosing  through  prayer 
and  supplication  to  God  ministering  brethren,  in  order  that 
all  the  churches  in  the  cities  and  circuits  be  provided  with 
bishops,  pastors,  and  leaders,  to  ordain  to  these  offices  such 
men  as  take  heed  of  themselves  and  the  doctrine,  to  appoint 
faithfull  men,  and  confirm  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  with 
the  laying  on  of  hands.  That  the  body  of  Christ  may  be 
edified,  and  the  Lord’s  vineyard  and  church  be  preserved 


Wilmer  D.  Swope  is  a member  of  the  Historical  Committee  of  the  Ohio  and  East- 
ern Mennonite  Conference,  and  a contributor  of  articles  on  Mennonite  history  to 
Mennonite  Historical  Bulletin  and  Mennonite  Research  Journal. 


in  its  growth  and  structure.”  :i 

In  the  1963  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith,  Article  19 — 
The  Ministers  of  the  Church,  it  states,  “Ordination  is 
accompanied  by  a laying  on  of  hands,  symbolic  of  the  church 
assigning  responsibility  and  of  God  imparting  strength  for 
the  assignment.”  4 

The  ceremony  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  an  ancient 
one.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  48:14,  17  when  the 
patriarch  Jacob  laid  his  hands  on  the  sons  of  Joseph,  blessing 
them.  Moses  laid  his  hands  on  Joshua  to  signify  the  transfer 
of  authority.  Deut.  34:9.  The  Old  Testament  priests  and 
Levites  were  consecrated  by  the  laving  on  of  hands.  Num. 
8:10. 

We  also  find  record  in  Mt.  19:13  that  the  children  were 
brought  to  Jesus,  so  that  He  might  lay  His  hands  on  them. 
The  disciples  rebuked  the  people  for  this,  but  Jesus  said, 
“Let  the  children  come  to  me,  and  do  not  hinder  them;  for 
to  such  belongs  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  Jesus  then  laid 
His  hands  on  the  children  and  went  away. 

Scriptural  Authority 

Scriptural  authority  for  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  ordina- 
tion is  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  in  several  of 
the  Epistles.  The  scriptural  evidence  strongly  supports 
active  use  of  the  ceremony  of  laying  on  of  hands  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  ordination  service.  The  laying  on  of 
hands  has  relevance  for  the  Christian  church  in  our  day  and 
age.  Notice  the  following  Scriptures: 

“These  they  set  before  the  apostles,  and  they  prayed 
and  laid  their  hands  upon  them  (Acts  6:6). 

“And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Arise,  and  go  into  the 
street  which  is  called  Straight,  and  enquire  in  the  house  of 
Judas  for  one  called  Saul,  of  Tarsus:  for,  behold,  he  praveth, 

“And  hath  seen  in  a vision  a man  named  Ananias  coming 
in,  and  putting  his  hand  on  him,  that  he  might  receive  his 
sight. 

“And  Ananias  went  his  way,  and  entered  into  the  house; 
and  putting  his  hands  on  him  said,  Brother  Saul,  the  Lord, 
even  Jesus,  that  appeared  unto  thee  in  the  way  as  thou 
earnest,  hath  sent  me,  that  thou  mightest  receive  thy  sight, 
and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost”  (Acts  9:11,  12,  17). 

“The  Holy  Spirit  said,  ‘Set  apart  for  me  Barnabas  and 
Saul,  for  the  work  to  which  I have  called  them.’  So  after 
fasting  and  praying,  they  laid  their  hands  upon  them  and 
let  them  go”  (Acts  13:3,  Williams). 

“Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given 
thee  by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
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presbytery”  (1  Tim.  4:14). 

“Wherefore  I put  thee  in  remembrance  that  thou  stir 
up  the  gift  of  God,  which  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on  of 
my  hands”  (2  Tim.  1:6). 

“Then  laid  they  their  hands  on  them,  and  they  received 
the  Holy  Ghost”  (Acts  8: 17). 

“And  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  on  them;  and  they  spake  with  tongues,  and 
prophesied”  (Acts  19:6). 

In  an  Anabaptist  tract  supposedly  authored  by  Michael 
Sattler,  the  title  of  which  is,  “How  the  Scripture  Is  to  Be 
Discerningly  Divided  and  Explained,”  followed  by  a subtitle, 
“Which  Speaks  About  Baptism,  How  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
His  Gifts  Precedes  and  Follows  and  Accomplishes  His  Work,” 
Acts  19:5,  6 is  commented  on. 1 2 3 4  5 6 

The  laying  on  of  hands  is  biblical,  and  symbolic  of  the 
power  and  blessing  of  God  through  the  work  and  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  first  occasion  of  its  use  in  the 
Christian  church  was  at  the  ordination  of  the  seven.  The 
next  occasion  was  at  the  conversion  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
when  Ananias  at  the  direction  of  God  laid  his  hands  on  the 
apostle,  who  then  received  his  eyesight  and  was  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Ordination  has  been  defined  as  “setting 
apart  to  an  office  of  the  Christian  ministry.”  s 

At  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  church  at  Antioch 
ordained  (set  apart)  Barnabas  and  Saul,  laid  hands  on  them, 
and  sent  them  out  in  service.  Public  affirmation  of  their 
ordination  was  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  Apostle  Paul 
was  recipient  twice  of  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Acts  9:12  and 
Acts  13:3.  The  second  laying  on  of  hands  for  an  ordained 
leader  is  biblical;  for  example,  the  setting  apart  of  a leader 
from  the  office  of  deacon  or  minister  to  the  office  of  bishop. 

Relation  to  Renewal 

The  Mennonite  Church  in  America  seeks  renewal.  The 
New  Testament  church  found  strength  and  vitality  in  the 
manifestation  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Can  the  Menno- 
nite Church  if  obedient  to  God’s  will  find  strength  and 
vitality  through  channels  other  than  through  the  person 
and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 

A decline  in  ordinations  and  ordained  leadership  in  the 
church  does  not  give  evidence  of  vitality  and  active  life. 
The  trend  toward  an  elected  non-ordained  deaconate  or 
eldership  in  the  Mennonite  Church  should  be  viewed  with 
a discerning  spiritual  eye.  Is  immaturity  evident  in  the 
trend  away  from  scriptural  ordination  and  laying  on  of 
hands?  What  hinders  the  church  from  ordaining  leaders?  Is 
the  twentieth-century  church  a fellowship  of  Biblicists?  Let 
the  Mennonite  Church,  in  her  efforts  toward  renewal  and 
a closer  walk  with  God,  recapture  the  abundant  Biblicism, 
life,  and  witness  of  the  early  church  as  found  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  □ 


1.  Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  Vo!.  Ill,  p.  699,  article  “Ministry,''  by  N.  van  der 
Zijpp.  Vol.  IV,  p.  73,  article  “Ordination,”  by  H.  S.  Bender. 

2.  Martins  Church  History,  ms. 

3.  Glimpses  of  Mennonite  History  and  Doctrine,  by  J.  C.  Wenger,  pp.  220,  221. 

4.  The  Mennonite  Church  in  America,  bv  J.  C.  Wenger,  p.  338. 

5.  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.  1968,  pp.  26-44:  “An  Early  Anabaptist 
Tract  on  Hermeneutics,”  bvj.  C.  Wenger. 

6.  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  1864. 


Missions  Today 


Of  Poverty,  Plows,  and  Plugs 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

Jesus  looked  at  his  disciples  and  said: 

“Happy  are  you  poor: 

the  Kingdom  of  God  is  yours! 

“Happy  are  you  who  are  hungry  now: 
you  will  be  filled! 

“Happy  are  you  who  weep  now: 
you  will  laugh! 

"Happy  are  you  when  men  hate  you,  and  reject  you,  and 
insult  you,  and  say  that  you  are  evil,  because  of  the  Son  of 
Man!  Be  happy  when  that  happens,  and  dance  for  joy,  for 
a great  reward  is  kept  for  you  in  heaven.  For  their  ancestors 
did  the  very  same  things  to  the  prophets. 

“But  how  terrible  for  you  who  are  rich  now: 
you  have  had  your  easy  life! 

“ How  terrible  for  you  who  are  full  now: 
you  will  go  hungry! 

“How  terrible  for  you  who  laugh  now: 
you  will  mourn  and  weep! 

“How  terrible  when  all  men  speak  well  of  you;  for  their 
ancestors  said  the  very  same  things  to  the  false  prophets.” 

— Lk.  6:20-26,  TEV.  ° 

As  they  went  on  their  way,  a certain  man  said  to  Jesus, 
“I  will  follow  you  wherever  you  go.”  Jesus  said  to  him, 
“Foxes  have  holes,  and  birds  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man 
has  no  place  to  lie  down  and  rest.”  He  said  to  another  man, 
“Follow  me.”  But  he  said,  “Sir,  first  let  me  go  and  bury  my 
father.”  Jesus  answered,  “Let  the  dead  bury  their  own  dead. 
You  go  and  preach  the  Kingdom  of  God.  ” Another  man  said, 
“I  will  follow  you,  sir;  but  first  let  me  go  and  say  good-bye 
to  my  family.  Jesus  said  to  him,  “Anyone  who  starts  to 
plow  and  then  keeps  looking  back  is  of  no  use  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God.” 

— Lk.  9:57-62,  TEV  ° 

“ You  will  listen  and  listen,  but  not  understand; 

You  will  look  and  look,  but  not  see. 

Because  this  people’s  mind  is  dull; 

They  have  stopped  up  their  ears. 

And  they  have  closed  their  eyes. 

Otherwise,  their  eyes  might  see. 

Their  ears  might  hear, 

Their  minds  might  understand 
And  they  might  turn  to  me,  says  God, 

And  I would  heal  them.’  ” 

— Mt.  13:14b,  15,  TEV.° 


“From  Good  News  for  Modem  Man.  Copyright  1966  by  American  Bible  Society. 
Used  by  permission. 
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For  God, 

My  Country, 

By  Rick  L.  Handrich  and  My  Fellowman 


In  recent  years,  the  I-W  program  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
has  come  under  fire  from  many  areas,  sometimes  with  good 
reason,  sometimes  not.  Regardless  of  the  overall  value,  or 
lack  of  it,  there  is  at  least  one  unit  that  is  fulfilling  an  area 
of  considerable  importance — a unit  that  is  not  flooded  with 
applicants;  one  that  is  not  even  widely  known.  I am  part 
of  this  group,  and  proud  indeed  to  carry  the  conscientious 
objection  witness  into  the  midst  of  the  United  States  Army. 
At  the  same  time,  I am  making  a rather  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  fields  of  science  and  medicine.  I am  a re- 
search subject  at  Fitzsimons  Army  Hospital  in  Denver,  Colo. 

There  are  seven  of  us  here  currently.  We  are  hired  by 
the  University  of  Colorado,  which  works  in  conjunction  with 
the  army  to  conduct  scientific  studies,  using  us  as  subjects. 
For  the  most  part,  the  studies  are  concerned  with  the 
effects  of  varying  diets  on  different  parts  of  the  human  body, 
especially  the  digestive  system.  At  the  time  of  this  writing, 
I have  had  nothing  to  eat  (?)  but  “sugar  water”  for  one 
month,  and  will  continue  this  diet  for  five  more  weeks. 
However,  after  observing  my  body  closely  for  this  period, 
the  doctors,  hopefully,  will  have  gained  some  pertinent 
information  on  the  effects  of  a high  carbohydrate  diet  on 
the  amount  of  fat  tissue  in  the  blood  stream — perhaps  the 
beginning  of  a new  concept  in  the  fight  against  cardio- 
vascular diseases. 

” ...  I considered  enlisting  in  the  armed  forces.” 

Some  time  ago  I was  asked  whether  I recalled  an  old 
friend  whom  I had  not  seen  for  a number  of  years.  Of  course 
I did,  and  I was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  Phil  was 
now  a “guinea  pig”  and  was  fulfilling  his  military  obligation 
in  this  manner.  At  the  time,  this  fact  commanded  only 
passing  interest  from  me  since  I was  not  in  a position  that 
forced  me  to  accept  the  inevitability  of  the  draft  and  my  own 
reaction.  Anyway,  who  wants  to  put  his  life  in  the  hands 
of  a needle-happy  army  doctor? 

However,  the  events  of  the  next  year  produced  a lot  of 
soul  searching  on  my  part.  I came  to  realize  that  I was  of  an 
age  which  demanded  that  I give  this  part  of  my  future  some 
consideration.  I had  not  been  living  at  home  for  some  time, 
and  I had  been  attending  a non-Mennonite  church — primarily 


because,  when  I first  arrived  in  the  community,  I did  not 
have  a car,  and  this  was  the  handiest  church  for  me  to 
attend.  It  was  a fundamental  church,  the  people  were 
friendly,  and  I decided  to  continue  in  fellowship  with  them 
even  when  it  was  no  longer  necessary.  One  area  in  which 
the  people  of  this  church  were  in  direct  variance  with  me 
concerned  our  responsibility  to  the  military  branch  of  our 
government.  These  people  challenged  me  as  I had  never 
been  challenged  before,  and  I consider  my  relationship  with 
them  a blessing  of  considerable  magnitude.  At  the  same 
time  I was  becoming  more  aware  of  the  fact  that  common 
everyday  people  don’t  like  conscientious  objectors.  Even 
more  disturbing  was  the  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  people 
who  had  had  personal  contact  with  conscientious  objectors 
were  the  most  vigorous  in  denouncing  them.  The  most 
frequently  heard  reason  was  that  conscientious  objectors 
don  t give  enough.  Many  of  the  people  I talked  to  were  not 
even  satisfied  with  VS.  (“So  they  don’t  make  any  money! 
They’re  warm;  they’re  comfortable;  they’re  well  fed.  Com- 
pare that  to  the  life  of  GI  Joe  in  Vietnam. ”)  At  one  point 
my  feelings  were  so  mixed  that  I considered  enlisting  in  the 
armed  forces.  Even  after  settling  that  question  in  my  mind, 
I knew  that  I could  not  face  my  friends  and  tell  them  that 
I was  going  to  fulfill  my  military  obligation  in  a hospital  as 
an  orderly.  The  most  obvious  choice  was  Pax.  I applied  and 
was  informed  that  there  was  no  opening  there.  Then  I 
remembered  Phil.  A brief  correspondence  convinced  me  that 
this  was  an  area  in  which  I could  offer  my  body  in  a 
physical  sense  as  well  as  my  mind  and  heart. 

For  me,  this  was  the  answer.  For  you,  it  may  not  be, 
but  allow  me  to  challenge  every  alternative  service  worker, 
as  well  as  every  other  Mennonite  Christian.  Is  your  peace 
witness  finding  acceptance  and/or  respect  from  your 
colleagues?  Are  you  “giving”  to  the  best  of  your  ability  to 
honor  God,  to  aid  your  country,  and  to  bless  mankind? 

We  are  not  guinea  pigs. 

When  I arrived  in  Denver,  I discovered  very  quickly  that 
the  job  I had  selected  was  not  for  a man  who  was  un- 
willing to  cooperate,  and  to  endure  discomfort,  even  pain. 
The  first  item  on  the  agenda  of  a new  subject  is  an  ex- 
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tremely  thorough  physical.  It  is  important  that  each  subject 
be  in  good  health.  It  is  important  that  we  cooperate  with 
the  doctors  and  participate  in  no  activities  other  than  those 
prescribed  for  our  current  studies.  We  are  usually  confined 
to  the  ward,  unless  in  the  company  of  a medical  corpsman. 
All  this  is  necessary  to  insure  the  scientific  validity  of  the 
studies. 

The  ward  has  been  in  operation  since  1953,  and  in  that 
time  a number  of  definite  steps  forward  have  been  made  in 
the  understanding  of  different  body  functions.  As  an  example, 
one  of  the  doctors  arrived  here  with  a new,  almost  revo- 
lutionary theory  concerning  the  effects  of  different  diets  on 
intestinal  enzymes.  The  doctor  was  allowed  one  subject 
on  which  to  test  his  suspicions.  The  results  of  this  study 
were  so  completely  successful  that  at  this  time  one  of  the 
primary  interests  here  is  in  following  up  that  single  suc- 
cessfully proved  theory. 

Another  area  of  current  interest  is  the  study  of  different 
causes  and  effects  of  fevers  as  well  as  the  methods  of  treat- 
ing them.  All  these  studies  and  techniques  have  reached 
the  stage  where  they  can  best  be  perfected  by  observing 
their  effects  on  healthy  human  beings.  This  certainly  is  not 
meant  to  imply  that  we  are  “guinea  pigs,”  being  used 
simply  to  sate  the  curiosity  of  a group  of  scientists.  The 
dietary  studies  have  been  carefully  prepared  and  are  all 
planned  as  much  to  maintain  the  physical  health  of  the 
subject  as  to  aid  in  the  movement  of  science. 

While  monotony,  both  from  the  dietary  standpoint  and 
in  regard  to  our  strictly  regulated  behavior,  is  a very  real 
problem,  as  much  as  possible  is  done  to  insure  our  sanity. 
We  have  recreational  facilities,  TV,  ping-pong,  volleyball, 
etc.,  and  each  new  subject  is  advised  to  provide  himself 
with  at  least  one  hobby.  Some  of  the  fellows  play  musical 
instruments;  others  enroll  in  various  correspondence  courses. 
Once  in  a while  we  get  one  that  just  sleeps  a lot.  Recently, 
we  obtained  permission  to  attend  church  services  with  a 
chaperon.  The  ward’s  supervisory  staff  has  been  quite 
willing  to  allow  us  every  possible  freedom  which  does  not 
place  the  study  results  in  jeopardy. 

For  me,  this  is  the  way. 

Here  I am  in  contact  with  both  the  church  and  the  world 
— with  God  and  with  man.  My  witness  of  peace  is  displayed 
where  men  of  militant  feelings,  as  well  as  men  in  the  peace 
movement,  may  look  on.  I feel  that  in  this  manner  I can, 
with  the  help  of  God,  best  make  known  my  love  for  Him, 
for  humanity,  and  for  my  country.  □ 

Obedience 

By  Elisabeth  Wenger 

The  laws  of  God 
are  not  purposed  to  test 
our  ability  to  listen; 
but  to  follow  His  laws 
is  a part  of  the  scheme 
of  the  abundant  life. 


My  Prayer 

Teach  me,  O God, 

Not  to  fear 
The  fierce  winds 
Of  the  soul 

Which  sometimes  seem 
To  tear  the  sails 
And  make  havoc 
Of  my  struggling  craft. 

For  I know 
That  in  the  calm 
The  sails  are  limp 
And  lifeless  and  flabby. 

And  with  empty  sails 
I can  only  drift 
At  sea. 

So  when  doubt  swells 
And  distrust  surges 
Within  my  soul, 

Forsake  me  not. 

But  blow  Your  breath 
Into  the  sails 

And  bring  me  into  the  haven 
More  safe  and  sure 
Than  ever. 

Amen. 


At  a Food  Shower 
for  the  Newly  Married 

“Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,”  we  read  in  the  Holy 
Writ.  Yet  man  must  live,  in  part,  by  bread,  and  that’s  the 
truth  of  it.  And  so  we  share  life’s  bread  with  you.  ’Tis 
given  with  our  love  while  knowing  too  your  souls  must  eat 
God’s  manna  from  above.  The  Hebrews  ate  “What  is  it?” 
food.  ( Twas  “Manhu?”  in  their  tongue.)  “What  is  it?”  yet 
God  showers  down  on  old,  mid-aged,  and  young.  ’Tis  Christ, 
the  Living,  who  was  dead,  yet  lives  forevermore.  Our  life 
is  He;  we  feed  on  Him,  our  everlasting  Store. 

So  eat  this  bread,  and,  too,  take  Christ,  your  “Manhu?” 
Living  Bread. 

Until  the  body  needs  no  food. 

And  soul  moves  out  of  dwelling  rude 
To  where  no  trouble  shall  intrude 
May  you,  till  then,  be  fed. 

— J.  Paul  and  Alice  Sauder. 
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I Am  the  Bread  of  Life 

By  Raymond  M.  Veh 


Every  reader  of  the  Bible  soon  realizes  how  important 
bread  is  to  people.  Bread  had  an  important  place  always  in 
the  world’s  menu.  Its  origin  is  lost  in  prehistoric  obscurity. 

The  explorations  of  our  day  have  made  early  discoveries 
of  the  role  of  bread.  In  ruined  villages  of  Swiss  lake 
dwellers,  hard,  flat,  charred  loaves  have  been  found.  In  tast- 
ing these  they  were  found  to  have  the  flavor  of  sawdust. 
What  could  one  expect  of  bread  ten  thousand  years  old? 

Early  Egyptians  discovered  yeast.  Here  possibly  was  made 
the  first  leavened  bread.  Their  design  was  that  of  concave- 
shaped cakes. 

Chinese  were  taught  how  to  bake  bread  as  long  ago  as 
2000  B.C. 

History  records  that  Greek  bakers  went  to  Rome  in 
148  B.C.  to  start  public  bakeries.  As  the  Roman  city  of 
Pompeii  was  dug  out  of  ashes,  flour  mills  and  bakeries  were 
unearthed  just  as  when  they  were  struck  by  poisonous  gases 
and  volcanic  ash  of  the  eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius.  In  the 
oven  of  a bakery  were  discovered  81  carbonized  loaves  of 
bread  burned  by  the  deadly  vapors. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  bread  was  used  as  plate,  fork,  and 
spoon.  Soup  was  sopped  up  with  bread  instead  of  eaten  with 
spoons.  London,  facts  reveal,  early  had  a special  bread 
market.  In  1307  a guild  of  bakers  was  formed. 

Bread  riots  often  persuaded  a king  to  give  out  hoarded 
bread  and  wheat.  In  1491  in  Holland  there  was  a bread  and 
cheese  war.  The  failure  of  the  French  wheat  crop  in  1788 
and  the  hungers  of  the  people  brought  on  the  French 
Revolution. 

In  earlier  centuries,  the  kind  of  bread  eaten  indicated  a 
family’s  social  standing.  Black  bread  was  used  by  the  peasants 
of  Central  Europe.  Rye  was  a favorite  of  the  German  people, 
and  pumpernickel  (a  dark  bread)  long  has  been  typically 
German.  In  Scotland  oat  cakes  are  a favorite;  in  Scandinavia 
large  round  cakes  often  are  18"  in  diameter  and  are  hung 
from  the  kitchen  ceiling.  The  Arabian  hostess  hands  each 
guest  a round  flat  piece  of  bread  to  use  as  a plate.  She 
bakes  thirty  to  forty  cakes  at  a time. 

The  availability  of  bread  today  in  the  United  States  makes 
it  seem  almost  impossible  to  think  that  only  in  1854  was  the 
first  successful  bakery  established  in  New  York  City. 

Bread  always  has  had  an  important  part  in  religious 
ceremonies.  The  Jews  used  bread  as  a sacrificial  offering. 
From  the  first  wheat  of  the  new  harvest,  loaves  of  bread 
were  made  for  sacramental  purposes.  The  Jews  were 
commanded  to  eat  unleavened  bread  at  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover.  Orthodox  Jews  all  over  the  world  still  observe 
this  command. 

In  Roman  history,  it  is  recorded  that  the  groom  broke  a 
loaf  of  bread  over  the  head  of  his  bride  in  the  presence  of 


a priest  of  Jupiter. 

Life,  each  of  us  knows,  when  reduced  to  its  minimum 
terms,  is  a matter  of  food.  Bread  is  of  all  things  most  rele- 
vant to  life.  Our  daily  bread  is  so  intimate  a part  of  the  life 
process  that  it  shares  life’s  dignity  and  beauty.  Breaking 
bread  together  is  the  ultimate  of  social  acceptance. 

Facts  about  bread  are  common  knowledge: 

First,  bread  is  to  be  used.  Its  use  makes  for  nurture  and 
health. 

Second,  bread  perishes.  It  cannot  be  stored  as  a treasure 
in  vaults. 

Third,  bread  enriches.  People  are  happy  when  they  have 
that  which  often  is  called  “the  staff  of  life.” 

What  do  we  ask  of  bread?  Do  we  not  desire  that  it  be 
fresh?  And  we  like  to  have  it  served  quickly  while  piping 
hot.  And  we  Americans  do  not  want  it  to  be  too  dark. 

In  biblical  history  it  is  evident  that  people  knew  that 
manna  was  a miraculous  gift  from  God.  Yet  when  Jesus 
said,  “I  am  the  bread  of  life;  he  who  comes  to  me  shall  not 
hunger,  and  he  who  believes  in  me  shall  never  thirst,” 
perhaps  many  drew  back  misunderstanding  Jesus’  words  as 
some  sort  of  cannibalism.  This  indicates  that  it  is  not  some 
commodity  that  Jesus  dispenses;  rather,  it  is  His  own  life 
in  man  that  alone  can  satisfy  our  yearning  for  life.  He 
wanted  them  to  see  that  He  actually  revealed  God’s  intention 
for  man  in  living  for  fulfillment. 

The  Apostle  John’s  choice  of  words,  “[H  e is]  the  bread 
of  life,”  is  significant.  John  is  eager  for  men  to  see  that 
Jesus  was  not  a make-believe  person  who  temporarily  took 
on  flesh;  He  is  not  offering  satisfaction  for  stomach  pains,  but 
relief  for  life’s  deepest  hungers.  He  is  the  one  who  offers — 

1.  Inner  peace  in  man’s  relationship  to  God. 

2.  Personal  strength  to  live  the  Christian  life. 

3.  Goals  and  purposes  that  give  meaning  to  man’s 
day-by-day  activities. 

4.  A confidence  in  the  resurrection,  and  eternal  life 
with  Christ. 

The  terrific  responsibility  upon  the  United  States  to  share 
its  bread  is  increasingly  coming  into  new  perspective.  Dr. 
Merriweather,  a St.  Louis  scientist,  said  to  Christian  educa- 
tors recently  that  by  1975  the  United  States  will  be  feeding 
one  half  of  the  world.  Through  this  power  we  can  decide 
which  people  shall  live  and  which  shall  perish.  The  great 
question  for  us  is:  What  do  we  do  about  hungry  people? 
What  would  Christ  have  us  do?  In  the  light  of  His  teaching, 
we  must  resolve  that  living  is  more  than  bread,  but  that 
bread  must  be  supplied  to  the  hungry.  It  is  a devastating 
experience  to  become  aware  of  the  hunger  of  the  world. 
That  is  our  necessity  today.  We  then  will  resolve  to  furnish 
bread  both  for  the  body  and  for  the  spirit.  0 
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Challenge  Before  the  Southwest 
Conference 


The  Southwest  Mennonite  Conference  is  composed  of  the 
geographic  area  of  California  and  Arizona.  The  conference 
was  organized  in  1948  and  has  12  congregations  with  a 
membership  of  667  as  reported  in  the  1968  Mennonite  Year- 
book. In  contrast  to  this  the  population  of  California  at  the 
start  of  1967  was  listed  at  19.5  million.  The  population  of 
Southern  California  alone  is  about  12  million.  Five  of  the 
12  congregations  of  the  Southwest  Conference  are  located 
in  Southern  California. 

The  state  of  Arizona  ranked  second  in  rate  of  population 
gain  from  1957  to  1967.  The  population  growth  was  from 
slightly  more  than  one  million  to  about  1.7  million,  or  a 
percent  of  gain  of  54  percent.  The  only  major  population 
area  in  Arizona  where  we  presently  have  Mennonite  congre- 
gations is  in  Phoenix.  There  is  a Mennonite  Fellowship 
which  meets  monthly  in  Tucson. 

Ernest  A.  Schonberger  writes  in  the  Aug.  6,  1967,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  “According  to  the  preliminary  projections 
by  the  population  research  unit  of  the  California  Department 
of  Finance,  another  4,116,000  people  will  have  flocked  into 
the  state  or  will  have  been  born  there  by  1975.  This  is  a 
21.14  percent  increase  since  Jan.  1,  1967.  That  would  put 
the  1975  population  at  about  23,585,000.  . . . 

“Los  Angeles  County  alone  is  expected  to  jump  from 
7,015,900  at  the  start  of  1967  to  7,966,400  by  1975 — a gain 
of  almost  one  million,  or  nearly  14  percent. 

“Neighboring  Orange  County,  though  considerably  smaller, 
is  expected  to  gain  646,500  persons  by  1975 — a 51  percent 
increase — to  1,919,100.  . . . 

“Forecast  calls  for  Ventura  County,  Los  Angeles’  north- 
western neighbor,  to  gain  at  the  fastest  pace  of  all — 58  per- 
cent— with  population  vaulting  from  326,300  to  517,000.  . . . 

“San  Diego,  San  Bernardino,  and  Riverside  counties  also 
are  in  for  population  gains  of  about  200,000  or  more  and 
Santa  Barbara  will  come  close  to  that,  according  to  the 
projections.  . . . 

“Of  the  seven  counties  likely  to  have  biggest  gains  in 
number  of  people,  only  Santa  Clara  County  with  its 
booming  city  of  San  Jose  is  not  from  the  southern  tier.” 

Putting  the  above  figures  into  understandable  terms  means 
that  Southern  California  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  45,000 
people  per  month  or  about  1,500  people  per  day!  This 
means  that  provisions  need  to  be  made  for  governmental 
services,  police  protection,  fire  protection,  housing,  schools, 
and  churches  for  a city  of  about  45,000  people  per  month! 

Dr.  Donald  McGavran  from  Fuller  Theological  Seminary 
writes  in  the  Church  Growth  Bulletin  (March  1968):  “Various 


figures  are  given  concerning  the  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Southern  California  which  is  church  affiliated.  Some 
say  twenty,  some  thirty,  and  some  forty.  Much  depends  on 
how  ‘church  affiliation’  is  defined.  It  is  safe  to  affirm  that 
half  the  population  over  sixteen  years  of  age  seldom  darkens 
the  door  of  a church.  Thus  in  1968  at  least  six  million 
unchurched  people  live  in  this  small  area — less  than  250 
miles  long  and  60  miles  wide — who  consider  themselves  in 
some  vague  way  as  Christians  and  would  resent  being 
called  pagans,  Buddhists,  Moslems,  or  Jews.  They  are 
winnable;  but  are  not  storming  the  gates  to  get  in.  Some 
denominations  in  this  land  have  planted  very  few — if  any — 
new  churches.  Some  have  planted  halfheartedly.  Some, 
on  the  contrary,  have  been  good  stewards  of  God’s  grace.’ 

Recently  LeRoy  Bechler,  chairman  of  the  Extension  and 
Evangelism  Committee  of  the  Southwest  Mennonite  Con- 
ference, and  I stopped  at  the  office  of  a real-estate  developer 
in  Garden  Grove,  Orange  County,  California.  They  were  just 
completing  and  selling  the  last  of  a development  of  5,000 
homes.  We  asked  if  any  provisions  had  been  made  for  a 
church  in  the  area.  His  reply  was,  “No,  we  have  not  made 
anv  provisions  for  a church.  There  are  several  churches 
several  miles  outside  the  area  of  the  5,000  homes.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  a good  idea  to  make  provisions  for  a 
church  in  the  area.  It  wouldn’t  hurt  for  a few'  of  the  people 
to  become  converted!’ 

The  above  can  be  multiplied  many  times  over  in  the 
Southwest  Conference  area.  What  is  our  responsibility  in 
bringing  an  evangelical  witness  to  areas  such  as  this? 

We  need  help  in  meeting  this  challenge.  One  of  the  big 
areas  of  need  is  that  of  personnel.  We  need  pastors  who 
are  willing  to  commit  themselves  to  serve  in  a small  but 
growing  conference  and  congregation.  We  need  young  men 
who  are  willing  to  move  “wav  out  west’  with  their  families. 
We  need  men  with  vision  who  are  willing  to  step  into  new 
ventures  in  church  building. 

We  not  only  need  pastors  to  serve  in  emerging  congrega- 
tions but  we  also  need  dedicated  professional  and  semi- 
professional  people  to  move  into  the  community  of  an 
emerging  church  and  become  a part  of  a committed  core 
group.  We  need  committed  people  who  are  willing  to  be- 
come personally  involved  in  the  program  and  witness  of  an 
emerging  church.  As  people  move  west,  there  are  among 
those  w'ho  move  a certain  percent  who  are  Mennonites. 
They  need  to  be  challenged  before  they  move  to  prayerfully 
select  an  area  where  they  are  needed  and  can  be  used  in 
the  program  of  church  building.  They  need  to  be  challenged 
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to  become  personally  involved  in  the  witness  of  an  existing 
congregation  or  of  an  emerging  congregation.  Pastors  and 
church  leaders  in  our  eastern  and  midwestern  churches 
should  have  those  families  who  are  moving  west  contact  the 
overseer  of  the  Southwest  Mennonite  Conference  before  they 
move.  In  this  way  they  can  be  helped  to  locate  in  strategic 
communities  for  witness  and  service  within  the  church  as 
well  as  to  find  meaningful  employment. 

We  need  churches  with  vision.  Established  churches  with 
enough  vision  to  give  money  and  people  for  building  the 
church  in  the  “frontier  areas”  of  our  large  cities  are  des- 
perately needed.  Because  our  conference  is  small,  we  need 
financial  assistance  from  areas  in  the  church  beyond  our 
conference  district.  The  channel  to  which  we  look  for  this 
assistance  is  the  Home  Missions  Office  of  the  General  Mis- 
sion Board.  Through  this  office  you  can  invest  your  dollars 
in  building  the  kingdom  in  the  large  suburban  and  inner- 
city  areas  of  our  conference  district. 

We  need  your  prayers  and  your  counsel.  There  is  no  such 
phenomenon  as  “instant  church  — new  churches  are  neither 
incidental  nor  accidental.  Careful  planning  and  committed 
concern  are  vital.  Our  Lord  has  commanded  us  to  pray 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest  and  to  be  His  witnesses.  He  has 
promised  to  enable,  enlighten,  and  empower  us  as  we  are 
faithful  stewards  of  the  gospel. — Donald  E.  Yoder,  Con- 
ference Overseer,  Southwest  Mennonite  Conference.  □ 


Communique  No.  2 

To:  Chief  of  S taff:  Demon  Di vision 

From:  Operator  787,  Christian  Subversion  Detachment 

In  the  last  report  I promised  to  give  you  the  case  history 
of  a convert.  I wish  I could  take  credit  for  his  deterioration, 
but  as  I mentioned  previously,  the  human  mind  can  conceive 
ways  of  sinning  that  often  surpass  our  most  advanced  logic. 
It’s  all  very  beautiful . . . but  humbling. 

Convert  X was  an  eloquent  swearer  prior  to  his  conver- 
sion. He  had  an  amazing  repertoire,  especially  when  he  was 
angry — which  was  often — but  he  was  also  a do-gooder  and  a 
nice  family  guy.  He  was  an  extraordinarily  helpful  husband 
— the  kind  who  wasn’t  afraid  to  be  caught  doing  dishes  or 
cleaning  the  bathtub — and  he  enjoyed  playing  touch  football 
or  going  fishing  with  his  teenage  sons. 

His  wife,  a Christian  since  childhood,  admitted  he  was  a 
good  husband  and  father,  but  she  was  sure  that  anyone  with 
such  a temper  and  bent  for  profanity  could  not  expect  favor 
at  the  judgment  bar.  And  so  she  prayed  ardently  for  his 
reform.  When  he  finally  consented  to  attend  church  with  her, 
she  felt  her  prayers  were  at  last  being  answered. 

Well  . . . she’s  getting  more  than  she  bargained  for.  He’s 
had  one  of  those  rare  experiences  that  changes  lives.  He’s 
given  up  his  bad  habits  and  goes  to  church  every  time  the 
doors  are  open.  Already  he’s  been  elected  to  serve  on  six 
committees!  When  his  wife  reminds  him  that  he  is  neglecting 
her  and  his  family,  he  just  says  he  has  a lot  of  lost  time  to 


make  up  for,  and  she  should  be  pleased  that  he  is  taking 
his  religion  seriously.  She’s  not  so  sure  she  wouldn’t  rather 
have  him  the  way  he  used  to  be  . . . particularly  since  the 
boys  are  beginning  to  hang  around  the  pool  hall  evenings. 

You  see,  Chief,  what  I mean  about  human  ingenuity?  No 
one  on  the  staff  would  have  thought  of  using  the  Opposi- 
tion’s own  tools  to  wage  war,  but  this  convert  did.  And  he 
feels  very  virtuous.  He  doesn’t  see  that  busy  work  is  keeping 
him  from  being  a “Good  Samaritan”  . . . and  I have  reason 
to  believe  he  will  eventually  become  a full-fledged  Pharisee. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  is  doing  an  excellent  job  of  making 
three  people  lose  their  religion  because  he  has  found  his. 
With  this  kind  of  revolution  who  needs  riots?  O 


An  Instant  or  an  Eternity? 

By  Ruth  Peterman 

Ever  since  entering  the  academy  as  a freshman,  our 
daughter  had  set  her  sights  on  becoming  a cheerleader. 

Tryouts  had  proved  that  practice  pays.  For  a year,  she  had 
gone  through  the  cheers  daily,  sometimes  in  the  dining 
room  with  the  table  and  chairs  moved  to  the  wall;  sometimes 
on  the  lawn,  in  spite  of  the  one-way  heavy  traffic  bv  our 
house. 

Now  she  was  officially  a cheerleader!  Together,  we  had 
sat  up  late  at  night  sewing  her  red  and  white  corduroy 
culottes  and  vest  for  her  season  of  cheerleading. 

The  night  of  the  first  game,  our  entire  family  was  in 
attendance.  My  husband  had  brought  the  camera  and  had 
it  ready  for  a shot  the  instant  they  started  a cheer. 

How  happy  they  looked,  these  six,  the  honored  ones. 
Nella,  flushed  with  excitement,  was  even  prettier  than 
usual — her  brown  hair  in  a gleaming  flip,  her  eyes  spar- 
kling, her  white  even  teeth  offering  pleasing  contrast. 

For  a moment,  I looked  away  from  her  as  I briefly  con- 
versed with  another  proud  parent.  The  band  sounded  a few 
notes.  I looked  back  to  the  cheerleaders,  and  saw  them 
clapping  and  chanting. 

But  Nella  was  no  longer  with  them!  I looked  hard  at 
the  uniformed  girls — I counted  them — there  were  only  five. 

The  five  looked  happy  and  confident.  I could  hardly 
stand  it.  Oh,  where  was  she!  She  had  been  there  just  a 
moment  ago.  Unless  she  came  right  away,  she  would  miss 
the  big  moment.  Tears  filled  my  eyes  from  my  own  dis- 
appointment. 

Then  she  came.  She  got  in  step  with  her  friends  and 
joined  in  the  cheer. 

I don’t  know  what  personal  emergency  prevented  her 
from  being  on  the  floor  when  the  time  came  to  start 
cheering.  She  had  practiced  a year  for  this  and  had  missed 
the  opening. 

I saw  in  this  a warning.  While  waiting  for  Nella  to  come 
into  her  honor,  I had  considered  what  it  would  be  like  to 
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sit  down  to  the  marriage  feast  of  the  Lamb  and  find  one  of 
my  children  missing.  Could  anything  salve  my  grief?  Would 
there  not  always  be  a cloud  between  myself  and  full  eternal 
joy?  Would  I have  regrets  and  blame  myself? 

As  I feasted  my  eyes  on  my  daughter  doing  the  hand- 


We  Could 

By  Simon 

While  riding  with  a Christian  brother,  we  came  upon  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  witness  for  Christ  through  the  use 
of  a gospel  tract.  The  opportunity  was  perfect.  I asked  my 
friend  for  a tract,  but  his  car  contained  none.  There  the 
opportunity  was  lost — perhaps  forever. 

We  complain  about  pornography,  sex  perversion,  and  smut 
literature.  We  complain  about  the  drugstore,  the  news  rack, 
and  the  publishers.  While  doing  these,  we  are  asleep  to  re- 
acting against  these  evils.  Let’s  check  up  and  see  how  many 
opportunities  you  had  last  week  to  give  wholesome  literature 
to  someone.  It  could  have  been  a teenager,  a high  school 
student,  the  man  at  the  store  or  in  the  office.  How  about 
when  you  made  your  payments  or  paid  your  bills?  Every 
person  you  meet  is  a possibility.  All  these  people  read  some- 
thing. Was  it  wholesome  literature?  Probably  not,  if  you 
didn’t  provide  them  with  any. 

There  is  available,  from  many  sources,  a wide  variety  of 
Christian  literature.  Tracts  are  available  in  attractive  form 
at  a price  one  can  afford.  Booklets  for  almost  every  need 
are  available,  yet  only  a small  percent  of  the  brotherhood 
is  involved  in  the  ministry  of  the  printed  page.  Every  day 
opportunities  are  left  behind  us  undone,  never  to  arise  again. 

Our  homes  should  be  equipped  with  literature.  We  should 
have  a pamphlet  for  every  teenager  that  we  have  a possible 
opportunity  to  give  to.  It  is  astounding  to  notice  the  amount 
of  our  homes  that  have  no  suitable  literature  to  give.  They 
say,  “We  should  get  some  sometime.”  Our  homes  should  be 
a literature  branch  for  Jesus  Christ. 

We  gather  and  talk  about  the  people  in  the  inner  city,  the 
man  over  here  and  out  there.  Then  we  go  home,  and  go  to 
sleep  beside  actual  opportunities.  If  every  Christian  home 
would  become  active  in  the  ministry  of  the  printed  page, 
Satan’s  forces  of  pornography  would  be  challenged.  The 
Holy  Spirit  cannot  work  unless  God’s  Word  reminds  them  of 
His  claim  upon  their  lives.  Your  Christian  literature  may 
allow  the  Holy  Spirit  to  work  and  influence  souls  to  turn 
to  Christ. 

Many  of  our  homes  provide  a wide  variety  of  secular 
books  and  magazines  to  read.  Upon  another  look  we  -find 
that  little  Christian  literature  is  being  offered,  besides  the 
Bible — with  the  quarterly  on  top — that  has  been  back  in 


springs  and  flips  for  which  she  had  trained  a year,  I vowed 
that,  with  God’s  help,  no  error  of  mine  would  prevent  her 
from  answering  the  roll  at  that  great  feast  of  God.  I knew 
that  there  could  be  no  latecomers  there. 

An  instant  would  be  an  eternity.  D 


Do  Better 

Schrock 

the  corner  since  the  last  time  you  were  in  Sunday  school. 
So  one  just  reads  the  same  thing  he  gets  down  at  the 
corner  drugstore,  or  what  his  non-Christian  friend  offers. 

There  must  be  something  lacking  in  our  experience  with 
God,  when  our  homes  provide  secular  literature  to  the 
visiting  public,  and  we  do  not  make  use  of  the  literature 
provided  by  the  church.  We  are  guilty  of  promoting  immoral 
reading  as  well  as  letting  opportunities  for  Christ  go  by. 
God’s  eternal  kingdom  suffers  by  our  lukewarm  laziness. 

The  church  belongs  in  the  home.  The  Christian  home  is 
the  church.  You,  as  a part  of  the  church,  should  be  ready 
with  any  subject  of  Christian  literature  a seeking  soul  may 
need.  You  should  have  an  assortment  of  literature  to  meet 
these  needs  as  you  look  for  them. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  your  local  library  accepts 
books  and  record  albums  for  public  use?  Your  local  paper 
will  also  place  an  announcement  for  you  describing  the  book 
or  album  that  is  available  at  the  library.  Why  not  try  this 
as  a part  of  your  personal  witnessing  for  your  Lord? 

Commit  yourself  completely  to  Jesus  Christ.  Offer  your- 
self a living  sacrifice.  Sacrifice  some  earthly  things  and  start 
a project  that  will  bring  results  for  eternity.  When  one 
sees  the  church  in  the  home  passing  up  these  easy  oppor- 
tunities, then  I know  there  is  something  wrong  and  we 
could  do  better. 

“But  this  I say,  He  which  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap 
also  sparingly;  and  he  which  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap 
also  bountifully”  (2  Cor.  9:6). 

Start  your  personal  literature  ministry  now.  Get  your  pen 
and  paper  and  order  a supply  from  Herald  Press  or  Menno- 
nite  Broadcasts — or  any  other  publishers  of  your  choice. 
Sacrifice  Life  magazine;  buy  tracts  and  booklets  instead. 
You  can  buy  ten  pounds  of  bulk  tracts  or  three  thousand  of 
the  title  of  your  choice  from  Herald  Press  for  the  price  of 
one  year  of  Life.  Or  instead  of  Life  you  can  get  twenty 
copies  of  “How  to  Get  Assurance”  or  “How  to  Build  a 
Happy  Home”  in  paperback  form.  Equip  your  home  and  car 
with  a filled  tract  rack  and  book  rack,  ready  to  reach  for 
public  use.  Remember,  we  could  do  better — let’s  do — the 
Holy  Spirit  can  use  tracts  and  books,  but  hardly  Life  maga- 
zine. 
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Items  and  Comments 


College  students,  according  to  a Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame  sociologist,  practice  a 
"kind  of  spectator  sex,  but  with  very  little 
real  action.”  Dr.  Robert  L.  Hassenger,  a 
specialist  jn  the  sociology  of  education,  told 
a conference  of  educators  in  Lafavette, 
La.,  that  the  sexual  revolution  among 
collegians  is  more  one  of  attitude  than  of 
behavior. 

Addressing  “The  Learner  in  Contem- 
porary Society”  conference  sponsored  by 
the  Lafayette  Parish  (county)  Schools,  the 
Notre  Dame  faculty  member  said,  “It  is 
difficult  to  know  to  what  extent  behavioral 
changes  have  accompanied  new  standards 
in  picture  and  print.  There  is  little  support 
in  the  available  data  for  charges  of  wide- 
spread promiscuity  among  college  students. 
There  are  solid  reasons  to  suggest  that 
there  has  been  no  sexual  revolution  in  our 
time,  certainly  no  changes  of  dramatic 
proportions.” 

According  to  Dr.  Hassenger,  one  danger 
in  contemporary  sex  attitudes  is  “a  search 
for  sex  as  a means  to  ‘fulfillment,’  but  not 
involving  love  and  commitment.  Those  who 
need  to  prove  their  acceptability  or  de- 
sirability often  seem  hooked  on  a kind  of 
compulsive  sexuality  which  appears  rather 
joyless.”  The  Notre  Dame  sociologist  listed 
three  main  influences  on  current  campus 
sexual  behavior: 

— The  redefinition  of  woman’s  sexual 
role  which  has  increasingly  separated  her 
identity  from  that  of  the  traditional  child- 
rearer  and  homemaker. 

— A greater  tolerance  for  sexual  deviancy, 
particularly  homosexuality. 

— The  introduction  of  personalistic  ethics 
as  standards  for  sexual  behavior,  changing 
the  criterion  from  “Is  it  wrong?”  to  “Is  it 
meaningful?” 

0 0 0 

Thalidomide  deformed  1,000  infants  a 
year  for  five  or  six  years  around  the  world, 
but  in  Canada  alone  between  15,000  and 
18,000  people  die  prematurely  each  year, 
often  in  agony,  as  a result  of  another 
tranquilizer — the  cigarette,  Kell  Antoft 
recently  told  a group  of  Bell  Telephone 
women  employees  in  Toronto. 

The  assistant  executive  director  of  the 
Canadian  Cancer  Society  said  that  thou- 
sands more  suffer  from  chronic  diseases 
because  of  smoking,  which  prevent  them 
from  enjoying  a happy  existence. 

Diseases  caused  by  cigarette  smoking 
constitute  the  biggest  single  public  health 
problem,  he  said.  In  1931  Canada  had  207 
deaths  reported  from  lung  cancer;  35  years 
later,  with  the  population  doubled,  the  lung 
cancer  death  rate  had  gone  up  to  4,000 — 


nearly  20  times. 

Air  pollution  injures  smokers  more  than 
non-smokers  because  smoking  destroys  the 
mucus  glands  and  hairlike  cilia  that  line 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  help  float  out 
pollution  particles. 

o o o 

A spiritual  awakening  for  the  nation  will 
be  the  objective  of  a United  States  Congress 
on  Evangelism  to  be  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Sept.  8-14,  1969.  The  congress  is  expected 
to  bring  together  some  8,000  American 
religious  leaders. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  two  of 
America’s  best-known  religious  broad- 
casters— evangelist  Billy  Graham  and 
Dr.  Oswald  Hoffmann,  who  are  serving 
as  honorary  chairman  and  chairman, 
respectively,  of  the  congress.  Dr.  Hoffmann, 
who  is  preacher  on  the  International 
Lutheran  Hour,  said  in  Minneapolis  that 
findings  of  a recent  Gallup  Poll  demon- 
strated the  need  for  a spiritual  awakening. 
It  found  that  78  percent  of  U.S.  citizens 
believe  that  morals  are  declining  in  this 
country. 

A proposal  to  convene  a U.S.  Congress 
on  Evangelism  developed  out  of  the 
World  Congress  on  Evangelism  held  in 
Berlin  in  1966.  Mr.  Graham  and  Dr.  Hoff- 
mann were  both  speakers  at  the  Berlin 
Congress. 

o o o 

Leaders  of  the  National  Woman’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  strongly  criticized 
two  current  notions  concerning  alcoholism. 
The  WCTU  legislative  representative  called 
on  Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
recognize  that  alcoljol  causes  alcoholism 
rather  than  to  accept  the  liquor  industry’s 
contention  that  alcoholism  is  a disease 
causing  excessive  drinking. 

The  director  of  education  of  the  WCTU 
called  the  teaching  of  moderation  in  the 
public  schools  as  well  as  the  drink  industry’s 
propaganda  and  advertising  “education  for 
alcoholism.”  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Harman  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  WCTU  legislative  repre- 
sentative, said  that  a great  amount  of 
money  is  spent  on  “the  moderation  thesis 
— even  in  educational  materials  for  the 
schools.  The  liquor  people,  however,  will 
not  admit  that  alcohol  causes  alcoholism. 
They  insist  that  the  ‘alcoholism  disease' 
causes  excessive  drinking. 

“It  seems  utterly  stupid,”  she  continued, 
“to  spend  millions  of  dollars  trying  to  cure 
the  alcoholics  without  doing  something 
about  the  source;  without  some  effort  to 
educate  youth  on  the  value  of  total  absti- 
nence; without  limiting  alcoholic  beverage 


advertising  or  the  sale  of  the  alcohol  that 
causes  alcoholism.” 


The  Church  of  the  Nazarene  at  its 
General  Assembly  in  Kansas  City  this 

summer  decided  to  join  the  National 

Holiness  Association.  This  means  that  the 

N.H.A.  will  now  represent  a total  constit- 
uency of  some  3,000,000  people. 

o o o 

Seventh-Day  Adventists  sent  out  a record 
421  new  missionaries  last  year.  They  went 
to  Adventist  schools,  hospitals,  and  mission 
stations  in  190  countries.  Adventists  support 
their  huge  missionary  endeavor  by  double- 
tithing — giving  20  percent  of  their  total 
income  to  the  church. 


Christians  spend  too  much  time  blaming 
the  world  s problems  on  somebody  else, 
a top  woman  executive  of  the  Christian 
Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ)  said  in 
Hawkins,  Tex.  Mrs.  Kathleen  Bailey,  vice- 
president  of  the  Disciples’  United  Chris- 
tian Missionary  Society,  also  told  the  pre- 
dominantly Negro  National  Christian 
Missionary  Convention  in  Hawkins  that  if 
there  is  anything  worse  than  the  communist, 
“it  is  the  professional  anti-communist. 

All  the  world's  ills,  she  said,  seem  to  be 
laid  at  the  feet  of  communism — the  war  in 
Vietnam,  hippies,  white  racists,  and  black 
riots. 

Mrs.  Bailey  compared  the  shifting  of 
blame  to  the  ancient  practice  of  getting 
rid  of  sins  with  a sacrificial  goat.  “These 
days  we  are  not  laying  our  sins  upon  a 
goat,”  she  observed.  “We  are  laying  them 
at  the  feet  of  other  nations,  at  the  feet 
of  the  government,  and  at  the  feet  of 
institutions — even  the  church.” 

She  said  Christians  need  a more  positive 
faith,  and  urged  them  to  quit  blaming 
others  for  their  dilemmas. 

o o o 

More  than  100,000  Czechoslovak  citizens 
are  abroad,  making  up  their  minds  whether 
to  return  into  a country  occupied  by  Soviet 
troops  or  begin  the  difficult  road  of  political 
refugees  in  the  free  world. 

According  to  State  Department  estimates 
reported  at  United  Nations  by  Dr.  Jan 
Papanek,  head  of  the  American  Fund  for 
Czechoslovak  Refugees  in  New  York,  tens 
of  thousands  of  Czechs  and  Slovaks  are 
expected  not  to  return.  The  final  number 
may  be  commensurate  to  the  degree  of 
Soviet  repression  of  recently  won  politi- 
cal freedoms  in  Czechoslovakia. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Wanted  are  a doctor  and  two  nurses.  Inter- 
ested persons  who  qualify  are  encouraged  to 
write  to  MCC,  Akron. 

Contributions  are  needed  and  should  be 
sent  through  the  normal  channels. 


Production  Begins  on  VS  Film 


“Work  on  the  Voluntary  Service  film  is 
proceeding  according  to  schedule,”  said 
Harold  Weaver,  audiovisuals  coordinator  for 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The  idea 
of  producing  a VS  film  stemmed  from  dis- 
cussions held  in  1967  between  Roy  Martin, 
then  a student  in  motion  picture  photog- 
raphy at  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  College  of 
Art,  and  John  Eby,  former  VS  director  with 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Salunga. 

Eby’s  contact  with  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  to  discern  their  interest  in  co- 
operatively producing  a motion  picture  re- 
flecting the  VS  program  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  a working  committee  which 
soon  recommended  that  work  begin  on  such 
a film. 

On  June  1,  1968,  the  first  scheduled 
meeting  involving  the  entire  VS  film  com- 
mittee convened  at  the  Greater  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Airport  Hotel.  A comprehensive  report 
of  these  proceedings  appears  in  the  church 
news  section  of  the  June  18  Gospel  Herald 
and  other  church  periodicals. 

Three  specific  VS  locations  were  chosen 
for  filming,  representative  of  inner-city 
involvement,  rural  development,  and  insti- 
tutional services.  Footage  shot  at  each  of 
these  locations — Anzac,  Alta.;  Woodland 
Park,  Colo.;  and  New  York  City — will 
eventually  be  interwoven  to  form  a semi- 
dramatic  narrative  documenting  Voluntary 
Service  as  an  ongoing  program  existing  in 
its  own  right  as  a valid  method  of  serving 
God  and  country. 

Following  the  approval  of  the  third  draft 
of  the  script  written  by  Tom  Gaines  of 
Arlington  Heights,  111.;  MBMC  cinematog- 
rapher Roy  Martin,  producer  Harold 
Weaver,  and  writer-director  Gaines  jour- 
neyed to  New  York  City  on  Aug.  22  to 
shoot  the  inner-city  segments  of  the  film. 

For  the  next  eight  days  Martin,  Gaines, 
and  Weaver  worked  to  capture  on  film  the 
various  activities  of  the  19th  Street  unit. 
Approximately  half  of  the  19th  Street 
VS-ers  are  employed  in  institutional  serv- 
ices such  as  the  New  York  University- 
Medical  Center,  while  the  remainder  serve 
as  youth  workers  with  the  Glad  Tidings 
Sandwich  Shop,  the  Glad  Tidings,  Fox 
Street,  or  the  Seventh  Avenue  Mennonite 
churches. 

Filming  got  under  way  again  Sept.  13-17 
at  Frontier  Boys  Village  in  Divide,  Colo. 
Eighteen  VS-ers  from  the  Woodland  Park 
unit  serve  the  Village  as  social  workers, 
teachers,  child-care  workers,  cooks,  and 
maintenance  men. 


“We  were  not  without  our  problems  at 
both  locations,”  Weaver  commented.  “The 
main  holdup  continues  to  be  insufficient 
electricity  to  operate  a number  of  high- 
powered  lights  utilized  on  the  sets.  We  had 
to  employ  portable  generators  on  a num- 
ber of  occasions. 

“And,  of  course,  we  had  to  adjust  our 
schedules  to  those  of  the  VS-ers  so  as 
not  to  interfere  greatly  with  their  regular 
assignments.  Sometimes  we’d  be  ready  to 
shoot  and  one  of  the  principle  ‘actors’ 
wouldn't  be  there.” 

“Another  slowing  process  was  the  neces- 
sity to  secure  written  permission  to  shoot 
in  certain  locations,  especially  in  New  York 
City,  Martin  added. 

Martin  and  Weaver  are  scheduled  to  leave 
for  Anzac,  Alta.,  on  Oct.  22,  for  a week  to 
ten  days  of  shooting  required  to  complete 
the  filming.  Then  begins  the  process  of 
transferring  approximately  7,000  feet  of 
unedited  film  into  a 30-minute  production. 

A projected  release  date  for  the  sound 
and  color  film,  as  yet  untitled,  has  been  set 
for  Feb.  1,  1969. 

Nigeria/Biafra  Relief 
Needs  Mount 

To  date  MCC  has  spent  $40,000  for 
emergency  relief  on  both  sides  of  the  Ni- 
geria/Biafra conflict.  The  exact  number  of 
persons  suffering  as  a result  of  the  war  is 
not  certain  but  the  number  is  growing  as 
the  war  drags  on.  No  one  can  predict  the 
future. 

To  help  airlift  high  protein  foods  and 
medicines  from  the  island  of  Fernando  Po 
and  Sao  Tome,  MCC  sent  $10,000  through 
Church  World  Service.  Up  to  12  flights  a 
night  paid  for  by  Protestant  churches  of  the 
world  go  into  Biafra. 

Some  foods  are  available  locally,  though 
at  inflated  prices.  Recently  MCC  sent 
$30,000  to  several  Nigerian  Christian  leaders 
and  to  missionaries  to  purchase  local  yams 
and  other  foods  not  high  in  protein  to 
stretch  the  protein  foods  flown  in  and  used 
in  emergency  refugee  feeding  programs. 
Several  groups  in  MCC’s  constituency 
made  emergency  funds  available  to  Akron 
for  the  Nigeria/Biafra  relief. 

An  interdenominational  team  assembled 
by  CWS  and  serving  in  the  Calabar  region 
under  the  direction  of  the  Christian  Council 
of  Nigeria  and  the  International  Red  Cross 
includes  two  MCC  nurses.  MCC  is  recruiting 
additional  medical  personnel  for  Nigeria. 


Fourth  Southeast  Asia 
Reconciliation  Work  Camp 

“This  is  an  experience  I shall  remember 
forever." 

“This  is  the  best  work  camp  I have  ever 
attended.” 

These  were  expressions  of  the  participants 
of  the  fourth  Southeast  Asia  Reconciliation 
Work  Camp.  For  17  days  35  young  men  and 


Miss  S.  T.  Chen  (Taiwan)  posing  with  Abdi 
Djajadihardja  (Indonesia) 


women  worked,  perspired,  played,  and 
prayed  together. 

The  Fellowship  of  Mennonite  Churches  in 
Taiwan  were  host  to  the  work  camp  this 
year.  It  was  held  near  Taipei  from  July  22 
to  August  8.  The  overseas  participants 
arrived  July  14  and  went  to  Hwalien  for 
a few  days  to  help  clear  the  grounds  around 
a new  church  and  school  building. 

Eleven  of  the  participants  came  from 
Japan,  two  of  whom  were  U.S.  citizens,  one 
camper  came  from  Indonesia,  and  one  Pax- 
man  came  from  Korea.  The  rest  of  the 
participants  came  from  Taiwan.  The  repre- 
sentative from  India  and  the  Korean  dele- 
gates were  not  able  to  attend  because  of 
restrictions  from  their  respective  govern- 
ments. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  camp  is  “to  con- 


Slight  progress  after  first  four  hours  of  work. 
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tinue  reconciliation  between  Japanese  Chris- 
tians and  their  brethren  in  former  ‘occupied 
nations’;  to  perform  a real  service  of  Chris- 
tian love  (in  the  form  of  hard  work)  to  some 
worthy  project  in  the  host  country;  to  study 
in  depth  some  aspect  of  ‘peacemaking’  in 
Southeast  Asia;  and  to  explore  further  and 
facilitate  future  cooperation  between  Breth- 
ren in  Christ  and  Mennonite  conferences  in 
Southeast  Asia.” 

The  actual  work  consisted  of  extending  a 
road  for  mainland  Chinese  refugees,  making 
it  more  convenient  for  them  to  transport 
their  products  from  their  cooperative  farm. 
Two  days  also  were  spent  repacking  used 
clothing  for  distribution  among  the  moun- 
tain people.  The  campers  worked  from  7:30 
to  11:30  a.m.  and  from  3:00  to  5:30  p.m. 
The  evenings  were  devoted  to  lectures  and 
discussions  on  “Peace  and  Reconciliation,” 
or  to  recreation  and  fellowship. 

Everyone  desires  peace,  but  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  not  everyone  was  agreed 
that  the  nonresistant  position  was  a realistic 
one  in  a country  where  failure  to  partici- 
pate in  the  services  of  the  armed  forces  is 
considered  tantamount  to  assisting  the 
enemy.  The  price  for  taking  the  non- 
resistant  position  is  high  in  some  Asian 
countries.  Failure  to  bear  arms  results  in 
an  indefinite  jail  sentence.  It  is  a choice 
that  each  Christian  must  make  of  his  own 
accord. 

The  work  camp  did  much  to  help  the 
young  people  of  our  Mennonite  churches, 
especially  those  of  Taiwan,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  church 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Even  though  many  of 
the  participants  were  limited  in  their  ability 
to  communicate  with  each  other  in  the 
English  language,  one  could  sense  that 
there  was  a deep  feeling  of  joy  in  being 
able  to  fellowship  together  and  work  to- 
gether as  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ. 

The  main  thrust  for  conducting  these 
work  camps  has  come  from  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Japan,  especially  through  the 
office  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
in  Tokyo.  The  young  people  of  Japan  feel 
very  strongly  that  they  would  like  to  ex- 
press their  love  to  those  who  were  once 
enemies  of  their  fathers.  Carl  C.  Beck,  the 
MCC  representative  in  Japan,  has  done 
much  to  assist  in  this  work. 

The  work  camp  received  very  good  cover- 
age in  the  daily  newspapers  and  also  in  a 
Christian  newspaper.  The  campers  from 
overseas  were  also  invited  to  a luncheon 
by  one  of  the  local  Rotary  clubs  in  Taipei. 
On  another  evening  the  campers  were  in- 
vited to  supper  by  the  Free  China  Relief 
Association.  It  is  this  association  which 
assists  the  Chinese  refugees.  The  supper 
was  given  as  an  expression  of  appreciation 
for  the  service  rendered  by  the  campers. 

As  the  work  camp  drew  to  a close  it  was 
evident  that  a real  sense  of  fellowship  had 
developed.  In  a closing  communion  service, 

I reminded  the  campers  that  exactly  23 


years  ago  on  August  6,  a light  flashed 
across  the  city  of  Hiroshima  that  caused  un- 
told misery  and  destruction.  We  as  Christians 
are  called  upon  to  bear  witness  to  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  light,  namely,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  light  of  the  world. 

The  campers  expressed  deep  appreciation 


to  MCC  and  the  Mennonite  mission  boards 
for  the  financial  assistance  that  made  this 
work  camp  possible.  Next  year’s  work  camp 
is  projected  for  Vietnam,  if  hostilities  there 
come  to  an  end.  Second  choice  is  Hong 
Kong  and  third  choice  is  Japan. — Peter 
Kehler,  Taiwan. 


Goshen  College's  Study  Units  Go  to 
Three  Countries 


What  is  believed  to  be  the  first  college  in 
the  nation  to  require  international  study 
and  service  abroad  of  all  its  students  sent 
its  first  teams  off  the  middle  of  last  month 
by  chartered  bus. 

Goshen  College  sent  teams  to  Guadeloupe 
in  the  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  and  Costa  Rica 
for  14-week  stays. 

The  trimester  abroad  includes  seven  weeks 
of  study  of  the  nation,  its  culture,  religions, 
economics,  history,  art,  flora  and  fauna, 
literature,  music,  and  sociology.  The  other 
half  of  the  term  will  be  devoted  to  service 
to  ease  some  of  the  nation’s  pressing  social 
problems. 

According  to  Dr.  Paul  E.  Mininger,  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  some  of  the  avenues  of 
service  for  the  students  will  be  teaching  in 
the  schools,  helping  communities  in  their 
development,  assisting  in  hospitals,  homes 
for  the  handicapped,  and  in  welfare  institu- 
tions, and  giving  a hand  to  the  emerging 
evangelical  churches  in  the  nations. 

To  Live  in  Homes  of  Nationals 

A vital  part  of  the  experience  abroad  will 
be  the  students’  living  in  the  homes  of 
nationals,  rather  than  be  clustered  in  a 
special  unit  house  or  on  a compound. 


Dr.  Mininger  describes  the  international 
experience  as  a vital  part  of  the  college’s 
new  education  program,  “The  Goshen  Plan,” 
which  was  started  at  the  opening  of  school 
this  fall  on  the  occasion  of  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  school. 

The  requirement  that  students  take  part 
in  the  “study-service  trimester”  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  among  fully  accredited,  four- 
year  colleges  in  the  nation.  The  special 
trimester  of  international  studies  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  each  student’s  general  edu- 
cational program,  according  to  Dr.  Mininger. 
It  costs  no  more  than  a trimester  in  resi- 
dence on  the  campus. 

Serve  God,  Man  More  Effectively 

“The  Goshen  Plan”  was  begun  to  help 
students  serve  God  and  man  more  effective- 
ly, Dr.  Mininger  said. 

In  addition  to  the  study-service  trimester 
are  two  other  elements:  the  change  from 
a semester  to  a trimester  calendar  for  the 
school  year,  and  a balanced  work  load  of 
courses  for  each  student  so  that  overloads 
of  academic  work  are  not  possible. 

The  groups  that  left  last  month  included 
15  to  Guadeloupe,  of  the  French  West 
Indies,  where  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Smucker 


GOSHEN  COLLEGE  * 
LAUNCHES 
FIRST 

STUDY-SERVICE  TRIMESTER  TEAM 
TO 

GUADELOUPE 

""Hill  U IS! 

* "•  m.  u iiit.,, 


Left  to  right:  Mary  Anne  Roberts,  junior,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Joyce  Stahly,  sophomore,  Morton, 
III.;  Elizabeth  G.  Miller,  junior,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Ted  Blosser,  sophomore,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Sharia 
Kinney,  sophomore,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Karen  Wagler,  sophomore,  Hartville,  Ohio;  Gregory 
Hershberger,  sophomore,  Milford,  Neb.;  Judith  Beechy,  junior,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Nancy  Warstler, 
junior,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Kenneth  Sommers,  sophomore,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Not  pictured:  Ann  Alder- 
fer,  junior,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
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Left  to  right:  Clayton  Shetier,  sophomore.  Pigeon.  Mich.;  Ramona  Jackson,  senior,  Spartans- 
burg.  Pa.;  Geraldine  Yoder,  junior.  Arcade,  N.Y.;  Karen  Stalter,  junior,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Nancy 
Nyce,  junior,  Doylestown,  Pa.;  Lois  Ann  Hertzler,  sophomore,  McLean,  Va.;  Rosetta  Savanick, 
junior,  Scottdale,  Pa.;  Jean  Kauffman,  junior,  Leetonia,  Ohio;  Karen  Yoder,  senior,  Kalona, 
Iowa;  Bonita  Martin,  sophomore.  Plain  City,  Ohio;  Terry  Lee  Rogers,  junior,  Morton,  III.; 
Sharon  Pritchett,  sophomore,  Gary,  Ind.;  Ann  Kennell,  sophomore,  Roanoke,  111.;  Neil  Oswald, 
sophomore,  Manson,  Iowa. 


Left  to  right:  Larry  Keck,  sophomore,  Bremen,  Ind.;  Gary  Oesch,  sophomore,  Elkhart,  Ind.; 
Larry  Steider,  sophomore,  Conneautville,  Pa.;  Art  Willis,  sophomore,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Terylene 
Hylton,  senior.  New  York,  N.Y.;  Joseph  Christophel,  junior,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  Carroll 
Haines,  sophomore,  Lansdale,  Pa.;  June  Herr,  sophomore,  Nottingham,  Pa.;  Leonard  Meuti, 
sophomore,  Bedford  Heights,  Ohio;  Karen  Edgin,  junior,  Willingboro,  N.J.;  Dwight  Me- 
Fadden,  sophomore,  Chicago,  111.;  Grace  Martin,  junior.  New  Holland,  Pa.;  Patricia  Wyse, 
sophomore.  Archbold,  Ohio;  Beverly  Bontrager,  sophomore,  Mio,  Mich.;  Alice  Noll,  sopho- 
more, Lancaster,  Pa.;  Shirley  Richer,  sophomore,  Wauseon,  Ohio;  Jerry  Frey,  senior,  Wauseon, 
Ohio;  Jill  Miller,  junior,  Akron,  Pa.;  Janet  Knox,  junior,  Dewey,  111.;  Lois  Johns,  junior, 
Middlebury,  Ind. 


will  be  the  faculty  leaders;  16  to  Jamaica, 
where  Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Yoder  will  be 
the  faculty  leaders;  and  21  to  Costa  Rica, 
where  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Daniel  Hess  will 
be  the  faculty  leaders. 

In  each  instance,  the  leaders  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Goshen  faculty  and  have  been 
on  location  in  their  nations  for  a number  of 
weeks  to  prepare  for  the  first  teams. 

The  Guadeloupe  group  flew'  from  New 
York  and  the  other  two  departed  from 
Miami. 

In  addition  to  the  three  groups  now, 


another  three  groups  will  be  going  to  these 
locations  in  January,  at  w'hich  time  two 
more  locations  will  be  opened,  in  Nicaragua 
and  Honduras. 

A sixth  unit  will  open  next  April  in  Haiti. 

Goshen  now  has  1,154  full  time-students. 
Students  who  were  enrolled  before  the  new 
plan  was  put  into  effect  can  choose  whether 
to  take  part  in  it  or  not. 

New  students  who  are  married,  or  cannot 
travel  abroad,  can  participate  by  taking  a 
sequence  of  international  studies  on  the 
campus. 


Welcomes  30  International 
Students 

Thirty  students  from  around  the  world  are 
attending  Goshen  College  this  year  in  the 
school’s  special  international  student  pro- 
gram. Thirteen  students  are  new  and  17 
have  returned  to  the  campus  to  continue 
their  studies.  In  addition,  55  students  from 
Canada  have  enrolled  at  Goshen  College 
this  fall. 

Denmark,  Germany,  Norway,  and  Yugo- 
slavia are  the  European  countries  repre- 
sented, while  African  students  come  from 
Tanzania  and  Kenya.  From  the  Western 
Hemisphere  students  come  from  Panama, 
Uruguay,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Honduras. 

Other  students’  homelands  are  Jordan, 
Japan,  Vietnam,  Iran,  Korea,  Taiwan, 
Cyprus,  and  Okinawa. 

The  international  students  are  taking  a 
variety  of  courses.  There  are  three  in  the 
college  nursing  division  and  several  in 
science,  including  one  student  in  pre- 
medicine. Others  are  taking  education, 
mathematics,  social  sciences,  languages, 
music,  and  home  economics.  One  student 
is  in  the  seminary. 

Relief  Project  Hailed 
a Success 

In  a day  when  our  government  is  spend- 
ing fabulous  sums  of  money  for  war,  it  is 
only  fitting  that  Christians  should  share 
with  those  who  suffer  from  its  effects.  In  a 
day  marked  by  affluence,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  share  with  those  who  suffer  from 
drought  and  famine. 

As  of  Sept.  30,  the  treasurer  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Mission  Board  had  received  $51,000 
for  their  “Meat  for  Relief”  campaign.  The 
original  goal  was  2,000  cases  of  Rockingham 
Shredded  Chicken  at  a cost  of  $28,000. 
Receipts  have  come  in  from  church  groups, 
children’s  clubs,  and  individuals.  While 
most  of  the  funds  have  come  from  Virginia 
Conference  congregations,  a good  deal 
of  public  sentiment  was  also  generated. 

A businessman,  noting  the  literature  in 
a garage  while  paying  his  repair  bill,  added 
$100  to  his  check  and  instructed  the  pro- 
prietor to  pass  it  on  to  the  church  treasurer. 
He  remarked,  “My  church  does  not  have  a 
relief  program  like  this.”  Others  sacrificed 
some  item  they  wanted  to  buy  and  gave  the 
money  to  relief  instead.  Many  people  kept 
a glass  jar  on  their  dining-room  table  with 
the  sign,  “Meat  for  Relief,”  and  added  daily 
contributions.  Many  congregations  publicized 
the  project  by  means  of  posters  or  charts. 

What  will  the  Relief  Committee  do  with 
the  extra  money?  Their  proposal  was  to 
double  the  original  order  (another  2,000 
cases  of  meat),  adding  donated  funds  to 
make  up  the  remaining  amount.  So  the 
total  number  of  cases  of  meat  to  be  sent 
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now  stands  at  4,000  at  a cost  of  $56,000. 
One  thousand  cases  of  meat  destined  for 
India  were  shipped  from  Baltimore  on  Sept. 
20.  MCC  needs  meat  in  their  relief  pro- 
grams in  India,  the  Congo,  Vietnam,  Jordan, 
and  Biafra.  With  Biafra  in  great  need,  MCC 
is  standing  by  with  personnel  and  food  to 
enter  whenever  the  fighting  stops. 

“The  relief  project  has  enriched  the 
brotherhood  spiritually,”  said  Moses 


Slabaugh,  secretary  of  the  Virginia  Board. 
“It  was  an  experience  of  compassion  and 
sharing  demonstrating  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
May  our  prayers  for  the  physical  and 
spiritual  needs  of  men  continue,  and  may 
our  call  to  stewardship  and  compassion  be 
a daily  experience.  If  such  wholehearted 
response  can  come  on  the  basis  of  physical 
need,  should  not  the  spiritual  needs  call 
for  similar  responses?” 


Frontier  Boys  Village  to  Relocate 


An  exterior  view  of  a typical  classroom  at 
Rampart  College,  soon  to  be  occupied  as  a 
Frontier  Boys  Village  facility. 


In  transactions  occurring  on  Sept.  27, 
1968,  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
purchased  the  complete  facilities  of  Ram- 
part College  located  near  Larkspur,  Colo.; 
as  the  new  home  for  Frontier  Boys  Village’s 
program  for  predelinquent,  delinquent, 
and  emotionally  disturbed  boys.  Approxi- 
mately 526  acres  of  land  owned  by  the 
college  were  included  in  the  purchase.  The 
youth  treatment  and  education  center 
presently  located  on  leased  property  at 
Divide,  Colo.,  is  operated  under  the  health 
and  welfare  division  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  Presently  Frontier  is  operating  at 
capacity  with  27  boys. 

The  Rampart  College  campus  will  house 
36  boys  when  the  Village  receives  posses- 
sion in  January  1969.  The  layout  consists 
of  a school  building  which  also  serves  as 
administration  headquarters,  several  dormi- 
tories, administrator’s  residence,  dining  hall, 
library  and  small  auditorium,  a shop  and 
garage.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  of  log 
construction. 

On  July  13,  a ground-breaking  ceremony 
was  held  on  the  300-acre  site  near  Divide 
that  had  been  bought  in  1964.  Summer  VS 
personnel  had  cleaned  the  aspen  grove  over- 
looking the  meadow  where  the  new  dormi- 
tories were  to  be  located. 

At  the  same  time,  the  owners  of  Rampart 
College  approached  the  president  of  the 


Frontier  Board,  Virgil  Brenneman,  with 
indication  that  their  campus  might  be  placed 
on  the  market.  Immediately,  work  at  the 
site  was  halted  and  workers  went  home. 

Coincidentally,  this  area  between  Colo- 
rado Springs  and  Denver  had  been  explored 
earlier  as  an  ideal  location,  but  no  suitable 
place  was  available.  Now  it  was  being 
offered  in  a strategic  setting  right  between 
two  metropolitan  areas. 

Bv  purchasing  the  Rampart  College  prop- 
erty instead  of  building  and  developing  the 
Divide  property,  Frontier  will  have  more 
adequate  facilities  with  less  expense  and 
time  involved.  There  is  dormitory  space  for 
36  boys  and  ten  staff  members.  Adequate 
school  facilities  include  four  large  classrooms, 
shop  and  crafts  rooms,  and  a recreation 
center. 

Other  bonuses  feature  the  administrative 
offices  located  above  the  classrooms.  There 
is  a garage  for  vehicles  and  a maintenance 
shop.  There  is  a small  auditorium  in  one  of 
the  buildings.  The  kitchen  and  dining  room 
are  centrally  located  and  meals  can  be 
served  cafeteria-style. 

In  addition,  the  buildings  are  fully 
equipped  and  well  furnished  with  every- 
thing from  linens  and  dishes  to  washing 
machines  and  furniture. 

Plans  in  the  first  phase  of  Frontier’s 
building  program  included  only  three  dormi- 
tories for  36  boys,  a central  building  with 
dining  room,  kitchen,  and  three  offices.  The 
old  shop  and  school  building  would  have 
remained  in  use. 

Loan  funds  paying  6 percent  interest  (on 
demand  after  three  years)  are  needed  to 


An  interior  view  of  a typical  classroom  at 
Rampart  College,  soon  to  be  occupied  as  a 
Frontier  Boys  Village  facility. 


cover  the  purchase  of  the  college,  according 
to  Mission  Board  treasurer  David  Leather- 
man.  Interested  persons  are  invited  to 
write  Leatherman  at  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514,  for  more  information. 

“Were  very  pleased  with  the  new 
facility  with  its  ideal  location  between  two 
major  Colorado  cities  that  we  serve,”  said 
health  and  welfare  secretary  Luke  Birky. 
"Rampart  College  will  provide  us  with 
facilities  we  otherwise  would  not  have  had 
available  for  years.” 

Eugene  A.  Miller  is  administrator  of 
Frontier  Boys  Village;  Art  Newcomer  is 
program  director.  Social  and  child-care 
workers  at  Frontier  are  secured  through 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Volun- 
tary Service  program. 

Leatherman  Takes 
Urban  Crisis  Assignment 

Paul  A.  Leatherman 
was  named  to  the  po- 
sition of  Associate  Di- 
rector of  Voluntary 
Service,  with  MCC’s 
urban  ministries  being 
his  major  assignment. 

Leatherman  recently 
returned  from  Vietnam 
where  he  served  for 
two  years  as  director 
of  the  Vietnam  Chris- 
tian Service  program. 

For  the  most  part  urban  programs  of  the 
Mennonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ  have 
been  carried  by  the  conferences.  Leather- 
man’s  appointment  is  in  no  way  an  attempt 
to  replace  anything  being  done  by  the  con- 
ferences, but  rather  to  cooperate  in  Ameri- 
can urban  matters  as  is  done  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  administering  MCC’s  proj- 
ects in  Cincinnati  and  Atlanta,  Leatherman 
is  to  study  the  advisability  of  developing 
another  urban  project,  possibly  in  a city 
on  the  West  Coast.  He  is  to  give  study  to 
an  urban  Teacher  Corps,  not  unlike  the 
Teachers  Abroad  Program. 

Last  May,  MCC  made  $25,000  available 
for  special  summer  inner-city  projects.  The 
money  supported  a variety  of  short-term 
summer  programs  of  the  various  Mennonite 
conferences.  Another  aspect  of  Leather- 
man’s  urban  assignment  is  to  evaluate  with 
the  conferences  that  special  summer  effort 
and  offer  recommendations  for  next  summer. 
In  many  ways,  entering  into  America’s 
urban  problems  of  employment,  housing, 
and  education  is  as  big  a step  as  beginning 
a program  in  some  overseas  country. 

Administering  programs  in  American 
cities  may  seem  a sudden  switch  from 
working  in  Vietnam,  but  Leatherman  thinks 
not.  “Except  for  unemployment,  Saigon  has 
all  the  problems  of  any  American  city:  edu- 
cation, housing,  poverty,  and  organized 
crime,”  he  said.  “And  in  the  VNCS  refugee 
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programs  elsewhere  we  were  constantly 
struggling  also  with  unemployment. 

“In  many  ways  I see  this  assignment  as 
being  more  difficult  than  the  Saigon  job,” 
Leatherman  added. 

Commenting  on  Leatherman’s  appoint- 
ment, Edgar  Stoesz,  director  of  voluntary 
service,  said,  “We  are  prepared  to  see  his 
assignment  take  on  a broader  dimension 
than  the  traditional  MCC  unit-sponsored 
project  approach.  We  want  to  make 
Leatherman  available  to  assist  or  advise 
any  of  the  colleges,  conference  offices, 
local  congregations,  or  concerned  individ- 
uals who  are  involved  in  the  city  and/or 
with  the  poor.” 

Northridge  Christian 
Fellowship 

Northridge  Christian  Fellowship  is  a 
suburban  church  begun  by  Mennonite 
families  who  moved  to  Springfield,  Ohio, 
since  1957.  The  first  phase  of  a building 
program  has  been  completed.  Richard  Davis 
serves  as  pastor  for  the  20  members. 
Attendance  averages  40.  The  church  main- 
tains its  own  program  financially,  with  the 
Bethel  congregation,  West  Liberty,  contrib- 
uting monthly  offerings  toward  the  Building 
Fund,  and  lending  spiritual  guidance  and 
support. 


Nurses  Join  Team 
Serving  Biafra 


Two  Mennonite  nurses  joined  an  inter- 
denominational relief  effort  to  civilian  victims 
of  the  Biafra-Nigeria  conflict.  Through 
Church  World  Service  they  will  bring  a 
medical  and  emergency  relief  ministry.  Plans 
call  for  the  team  to  work  in  secessionist 
territory  taken  by  Federal  Nigerian  forces. 

Susie  Miller,  Hartville,  Ohio,  and  Barbara 
Souder,  Spring  City,  Pa.,  joined  tw'o  other 
nurses,  a doctor,  and  a former  Peace  Corps- 
man  to  complete  the  team.  Miller  was  a 
staff  nurse  in  an  outpatient  clinic  of  Frontier 
Nursing  Service,  Hvden,  Kv.,  prior  to  vol- 
unteering for  service  on  the  medical  and 
relief  team.  She  trained  at  Riverside  Hospi- 
tal, Newport  News,  Va.  Souder  recently  re- 
ceived her  B.  S.  in  nursing  from  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  Ind.  Both  nurses  were 
made  available  to  Church  World  Service  by 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

The  team  will  be  equipped  with  two 
LandRovers  for  medical  personnel  and 
supplies,  a five-ton  truck  for  food  and  relief 
supplies,  medicines  and  medical  equipment 


adequate  for  a year  and  rations  for  the 
team  for  six  months.  Food  stocks  for  relief 
feeding  are  also  on  hand.  The  team  will 
serve  under  the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Nigeria  Council  of  Churches. 


— Sela’a  na  shiyaxauapi  queuotega’t,  qalaxayi  ’ique’  ana 
nanguishi  ’epaqpi. 

*•  So  Jesus  nachi  lta  yashilhuo’alo  naua  l’ai’te  so  sa 
nauaafii.  Qaq  so  mayi  nachi  i’afiaxachiguilo  naua  l’ai’te,  qa 
nachi  no’oite’.  Nachi  nauaachiguihi  da  lmejnaxanaxac. 
“ Qaq  so  Jesus  nachi  ?amaxa  ca  lma’  so  mayi,  qaq  ’enapega : 


« Entonces  les  dijo: 

— (iTodavia  no  entienden? 

Jesus  sana  a un  ciego 
en  Betsaida 

22  Despues  llegaron  a Betsaida; 
y trajeron  un  ciego  a Jesus,  y le 
rogaron  que  lo  tocara.  a Asl  que 
tomo  de  la  mano  al  ciego,  y lo  sac6 

miakln  I*  imM  oalin 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  released 
copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  the  Toba 
language.  Translated  by  Mennonite  missionary 
Albert  Buckwalter,  the  format  utilizes  the 
diglot  form,  printing  the  text  both  in  Toba 
and  Spanish.  The  photo  shows  Mark  8,  verses 
25,  26,  in  Toba  and  verses  21-23  in  Spanish. 
Illustrations  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
book  also. 


Feed  Mill  Slated 
for  Honduras 

Ray  Martin  of  East  Earl,  Pa.,  general 
manager  of  the  Sauder  Feed  Company  in 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  served  as  a technical 
adviser  in  Honduras,  Central  America, 
Aug.  23-31.  Martin  took  part  in  a feasibil- 
ity study  for  the  development  of  a poultry 
feed  milling  cooperative. 

The  poultry  cooperative  was  initiated  in 
August  1967,  after  Mennonite  Voluntary- 
Service  workers  had  promoted  chicken 
barbeques  in  La  Ceiba,  Honduras.  The  VS- 
ers  discovered  that  the  small  carcass  for 
family  use  found  a ready  market  and  made 
poultry  a viable  business  venture.  Interest 
in  a production  and  marketing  co-op  has 
grown  until  presently  there  are  22  members, 
including  influential  businessmen  w-ho  are 
members  of  the  cooperative. 

Due  to  a lack  of  dependable  sources  for 
poultry  feed  the  co-op  is  planning  to  or- 
ganize and  operate  their  own  mill.  Plans 
call  for  importing  a concentrate  from  New 
Orleans  on  empty  banana  boats  and  mixing 
it  with  locally  raised  grains.  The  use  of 
local  grain  will  open  a new  market  for 
farmers  in  the  Aguan  River  Valley.  Local 
sources  of  the  concentrate  will  be  devel- 
oped. 

Marketing  potential  is  good  with  the  com- 
ing of  an  international  airport  and  other 
industries.  The  cooperative  hopes  to  expand 
to  50  members  and  develop  a processing 
plant  and  other  related  services. 

Martin’s  feasibility  study  included  such 
areas  as  market  potential,  raw  material 


sources,  equipment,  ration  formulations, 
physical  layout  of  the  mill,  and  profit  and 
loss  factors.  Assuming  a favorable  study, 
construction  and  operation  is  scheduled  for 
the  fall  of  1968.  A manager  will  be  needed 
to  initiate  the  operation  for  the  first  six 
months,  as  well  as  a Mennonite  volun- 
teer and  a Honduran  national  for  long- 
term management.  Initial  capital  investment 
for  the  project  is  $40,000. 

Martin  quickly  sensed  that  Mennonite 
workers  have  played  a significant  part  in 
the  development  of  northern  Honduras.  He 
pointed  out  that  volunteers  are  working  at 
some  of  the  basic  needs  of  the  country — 
vegetable  gardening  projects,  sanitary  facil- 
ities, etc.  A government  doctor  voiced  ap- 
preciation for  the  health  clinics  developed 
in  several  parts  of  the  country. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  respect  that 
government  officers  and  local  people  had 
for  the  volunteers  and  missionaries,  Martin 
said,  “If  you  want  to  go  anywhere  in  the 
country  or  get  something  done,  simply 
state  that  you  are  related  to  the  Menno- 
nites,  and  people  will  quickly  respond.” 
Twenty-nine  missionaries  and  16  volun- 
teers are  serving  in  Honduras. 

“I  feel  1 have  received  much  more  than  I 
was  able  to  contribute,”  said  Martin,  indi- 
cating his  eagerness  to  support  the  church  s 
outreach  program  in  every  possible  way. 
He  also  urged  that  the  church  develop 
channels  through  which  retired  people 
can  contribute  their  skills. 

Martin  is  married  and  has  four  boys 
and  one  girl.  He  serves  as  Sunday  school 
superintendent  in  the  Goodville  Mennonite 
Church. 

In  a time  when  two  thirds  of  the  world’s 
population  go  to  bed  hungry,  and  10,000 
die  of  starvation  each  day,  Martin’s  service 
is  symbolic  of  the  technological  sharing 
which  is  possible  through  church  agencies. 
The  Christian  church  has  increasing  op- 
portunities to  share  capital,  management, 
and  technology  with  emerging  nations. 


Calendar 


Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kansas,  Oct. 
18.  19. 

Rockv  Mountain  Mennonite  Conference,  Shallow  Water, 
Kan..  Oct.  25-27. 

Southwest  Conference,  Trinity  Mennonite  Church, 
Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov.  28-30. 

Annual  three-week  school  for  ministers,  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary,  Feb.  4-21,  1969. 

Annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Publication  Board,  On- 
tario, Mar.  27-29,  1969.  (Exact  location  will  be 
announced  later) 

Spring  Extension  Convention,  Mathis,  Tex.,  Mar. 
28-30,  1969. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va  , July  22-25,  1969. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19, 
1969. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


Waterford  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary  on 
Sept.  29.  Present  pastor  is  Elno  Steiner 
and  the  present  membership  is  185.  Russell 
Krabill,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  delivered  the  message. 

Robert  Wyble  has  been  appointed 
assistant  Youth  Director  in  the  youth  office 
at  Salunga,  Pa. 

Lancaster  Conference  is  planning  for  two 
meetings  each  year  for  couples  who  have 
been  married  two  to  five  years.  This  will  be 
in  addition  to  the  special  meetings  for  en- 
gaged couples  which  are  now  held  every  two 
months. 

Persons  living  in  the  Fulton  County  area 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  The  Calvary 
Hour  can  be  heard  over  station  WHFD, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  from  8:30  to  9:00  a.m.  on 
Sundays. 

The  Bishop  Board  of  Lancaster  Con- 
ference approved  the  recommendation 
from  the  Stewardship  Committee  that  each 
congregation  in  Lancaster  Conference 
“appoint  a stewardship  committee  or  a 
secretary  for  stewardship  to  strengthen  the 
sense  of  stewardship  in  our  congregations.” 

Change  of  address:  LeRoy  Kennel  to 
545  Killarney  Dr.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
26505.  Tele  : '304  599-0024.  Paul  R.  Yoder, 
Sr.,  from  Medway,  Ohio,  to  201  Villa  Dr., 
New  Carlisle,  Ohio  45344.  Tele.:  513 

845-1321. 

The  Annual  School  for  Ministers  at 

Goshen  Seminary  is  planned  for  Tuesday 
through  Friday  for  three  weeks,  Feb.  4-21, 
1969.  Classes  will  be  taught  by  faculty 
members  from  Goshen  and  Elkhart,  D.V. 
It  is  hoped  that  congregations  may  arrange 
for  this  period  of  rest  and  refreshment  for 
their  ministers  by  making  this  experience 
financially  possible. — J.  C.  Wenger,  director. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  I-W  Reunion, 
July  26,  27,  1969.  If  interested  in  coming  to 
this  reunion,  please  write  to  Richard 
Graber,  c/o  First  Mennonite  Church,  2311 
N.  Kessler  Blvd.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  by  Nov. 
15  for  further  information.  We  will  try  to 
form  an  up-to-date  mailing  list  from  the 
replies  received. 

All-day  Bible  meeting,  Sat.  eve.,  and 
Sunday,  Oct.  19,  20,  at  Hershey,  Dover, 
Pa.  Speakers  are  Henry  Diener,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  and  Lloyd  Hartzler,  Linville,  Va. 

New  members  by  baptism:  five  at  Lititz, 
Pa.;  fourteen  at  Holdeman,  Wakarusa,  Ind.; 
twelve  at  Deep  Run,  Pa.;  two  at  Groffdale, 
New  Holland,  Pa.;  two  at  Beemer,  Neb.; 
one  at  Fairview,  Albany,  Ore. 

Special  meetings:  Lloyd  Hartzler,  Lin- 
ville, Va.,  at  Hershey,  Dover,  Pa.,  Oct. 
20-27,  and  at  Greenwood,  Del.,  Nov.  17-24. 


Myron  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at 
Neffsville,  Pa.,  Nov.  6-10.  Harry  Y.  Shetler, 
Davidsville,  Pa.,  at  Valley  View,  Spartans- 
burg.  Pa.,  Oct.  20-27.  James  R.  Danner, 
Hanover,  Pa.,  at  Columbia  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Mission,  Oct.  20-30.  John  M.  Drescher, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Springs,  Pa.,  Oct.  27-30. 

Haaken  Hoklin  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  on  Sept.  29,  to  serve  the  Sioux 
City  Gospel  Mission.  Samuel  Oswald  offici- 
ated at  the  ordination  assisted  by  Milton 
Troyer  and  Fred  Gingerich.  His  address  is 
815  4th  Street,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  51101. 
Tele.:  712  258-4740. 

Dr.  Carl  M.  Hostetler  died  of  a heart 
condition  on  Oct.  2 at  Elkhart  General  Hos- 
pital where  he  had  been  a patient  for  10 
days.  During  1962,  under  Mission  Board 
appointment.  Dr.  Hostetler  spent  six  months 
at  the  Abiriba  Hospital  in  Nigeria.  The 
funeral  was  held  at  the  Goshen  College 
Mennonite  Church  on  Oct.  5.  James  Kratz 
and  Carl  Kreider  represented  the  Board  at 
the  funeral. 

Wilbert  Shenk,  John  Mosemann,  and 
Nelson  Litwiller  from  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  will  be  in  Dhamtari  from  October 
7 to  30  and  in  Bihar  from  October  31  to 
November  10. 

Mrs.  Robert  Otto,  Brussels,  Belgium, 
says:  “We  spend  one  night  a week  inviting 
in  an  MCC  couple  for  dinner.  We  also 
plan  for  monthly  Mennonite  group  meet- 
ings at  the  Foyer.  Next  month  the  renowned 
French  pacifist  Jean  Lasserre  will  present  a 
lecture  in  English. 

“Recently  a young  Spanish  mother  was 
buried.  She  leaves  a nine-year-old  girl  and 
an  11-year-old  boy.  Her  husband,  a taxi 
driver,  sang  triumphantly  along  with  the 
entire  bereaved  family  at  the  funeral  and 
graveside  services.  The  service,  led  well 
by  Samuel  Rolon,  was  attended  by  many 
friends,  many  of  whom  were  Spanish  men. 
What  a Christian  testimony  was  given! 

Please  note  address  errors  in  the  latest 
Overseas  Missionary  Directory.  The  address 
for  John  Beachys  should  be:  Chandwa  P.O., 
Palamau  District,  Bihar,  India.  For  Paul 
Knisses  the  correct  address:  Ranchi  P.O., 
Ranchi  District,  Bihar,  India. 

Wilbert  Shenk  reported  from  London, 
England,  on  Sept.  28:  “Less  than  an  hour 
ago  I got  a call  from  Marlin  Miller  in  Paris 
that  Wallace  Shellenbergers  had  arrived. 
They  finally  were  able  to  leave  on  a 
Swedish  plane  that  took  them  to  Frankfurt 
from  where  they  traveled  by  train  to  Paris. 

Michael  Mast  writes  from  the  Argentine 
Chaco:  “We  have  finished  the  25-lesson 
booklet  prepared  to  get  something  resem- 


bling a Sunday  school  started  in  the 
churches.  Albert  (Buckwalter)  worked  closely 
with  me  on  this  effort  and  also  prepared  the 
Toba  texts.  We  are  optimistic  about  its 
reception  and  usefulness  in  the  churches.” 
Thirty-eighth  Annual  Fellowship  Meet- 
ing at  Huber  Mennonite  Church,  New 
Carlisle,  Ohio,  Oct.  20.  J.  J.  Hostetler, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  will  serve  as  guest  speaker. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I want  to  add  a hearty  Amen  to  “Open 
Letter  to  Those  Concerned  for  Mission”  in 
Gospel  Herald,  Sept.  10.  To  have  all  young 
people  serve  a minimum  of  two  years  as 
a mandatory  requirement  of  church  mem- 
bership would  bring  renewal  to  our  church, 
vision  and  dedication  to  the  individuals  in- 
volved, and  change  to  many  parts  of  our 
world.  The  fact  that  these  recommendations 
came  from  a young  people  s class  is  highly 
significant  and  adds  urgency  to  our  acting  on 
them.  I would  urge  all  agencies  of  our 
church  and  all  congregations  to  give  this 
careful  consideration  to  the  end  of  imple- 
menting these  recommendations  as  soon  as 
possible. — Henry  P.  Yoder,  Hatfield,  Pa. 

o o o 

I very  much  agreed  with  your  editorial 
of  Sept.  10  in  which  you  quoted  McChevne 
as  saying,  “It  is  God’s  Word,  not  man’s 
comment  on  God’s  Word,  which  converts 
souls.”  This  ties  in  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
what  we  do  to  each  other  that  most  often 
brings  guilt  into  our  lives,  and  that  con- 
viction is  the  result  of  God’s  Spirit  working 
in  our  lives  and  bringing  to  us  the  convic- 
tions that  God  really  wants  at  work  in  us. 

May  I relate  this  to  the  article  by  Jacob 
Rittenhouse  in  the  same  issue  on  “Must 
Conscience  Always  Be  Obeyed?”  Wilhelm 
Mensching  was  a prisoner  under  Hitler,  and 
after  his  release  wrote  a small  booklet  on 
Conscience.  (Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  #117  and 
printed  by  Sowers  Printing  Company, 
Lebanon,  Pa.)  I would  recommend  this  for 
reading  on  the  subject  of  “conscience. 

In  part  Mensching  says,  “Conscience  is 
a man’s  inner  ear  for  the  voice  which  tells 
him  what  he  should  do  and  what  he  should 
leave  undone,  what  the  pattern  and  purpose 
of  his  life  should  be.  Conscience  is  not  this 
voice,  but  only  the  human  ability  to  hear 
the  voice.  The  voice  itself,  which  at  times 
warns  against  an  act,  a work,  or  even  a 
thought  or  feeling  of  evil,  and  at  another 
time  urges  and  impels  us  to  an  act,  a word, 
or  to  a thought  or  feeling  as  right  and  a 
duty — this  voice  itself  is  something  quite 
different  from  conscience.  Conscience  is 
man’s  gift  or  organ  for  hearing  the  voice 
that  warns,  reprimands,  encourages,  and 
leads  him  like  a companion,  and  can  fill 
him  with  inner  harmony  and  peace.” 
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This  simply  means  there  are  many  voices 
we  can  listen  to  in  this  world.  And  when 
the  God-given  ability  to  hear  voices  con- 
nects with  a certain  voice,  the  result  is 
“conscience.”  There  are  so  many  voices, 
parents,  church,  state,  culture,  environment, 
reason,  faith.  Holy  Spirit,  Satan’s  voice. 

Mensching  goes  on  to  say,  “Why  does 
conscience  arrive  at  such  different  judg- 
ments? Our  consciences  arrive  at  such  dif- 
ferent decisions  because  they  can  mistake 
the  ‘voices’  just  as  the  physical  ear  does. 
We  can  confuse  the  other  voices  with  the 
voice  of  truth,  of  reason,  of  humanity,  of  the 
moral  law,  or  of  God.” 

In  a study  I made  of  conscience  in  the 
New  Testament,  I found  that  a conscience 
can  be  seared,  defiled,  weak,  good,  evil,  or 
pure,  with  only  the  last  mentioned  being 
trustworthy.  I also  found  that  you  can  use 
the  word  “thinking”  in  each  verse  instead 
of  the  word  “conscience,”  and  the  sense  re- 
mains. So  when  thinking  becomes  warped, 
twisted,  or  perverted,  then  my  ability  to 
hear  voices  has  made  a connection  with  a 
wrong  voice,  and  conscience  has  become  un- 
reliable. 

All  of  this  has  a vital  connection  with  the 
feelings  of  guilt  or  conviction  we  may  have 
about  a certain  action,  culture,  taste,  or  re- 
finement. It  is  very  easy  for  us  or  parents 
to  impose  feelings  of  guilt  upon  others  and 
children,  that  God  may  not  be  concerned 
about  at  all.  May  our  purpose  be  to  help 
each  other  to  ascertain  the  difference  be- 
tween the  moral,  the  immoral,  and  the 
amoral  in  life.  Let  us  work  in  a way  that 
our  friends  learn  to  hear  the  voice  of  God 
through  what  we  say  or  do.  Our  lives 
must  be  guided  by  conviction  and  not  by 
feelings  of  man-imposed  guilt. — Stanlev  D. 
Shantz,  Edmonton,  Alta. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Balser,  Junior  and  Maggie  (Bradley),  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  second  child,  Bonnie  Marie,  June  2, 
1968. 

Breckbill,  H.  Mervin  and  Anna  Ruth  (Hostet- 
ler), Willow  Street,  Pa.,  third  daughter,  Char- 
lene Joyce,  Aug.  29,  1968. 

Donaldson,  Nelse  and  Emma  (Daniels),  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Lori 
Nanette,  Dec.  25,  1967. 

Farris,  Donnie  Ray  and  Lucy  (Grove),  Lynd- 
hurst,  Va.,  first  child,  Monica  Roe,  June  18,  1968. 

Friesen,  Lyle  and  Donna  (Waidelich),  Pettis- 
ville,  Ohio,  fourth  daughter,  Jan  Renee,  Sept. 
11,  1968. 

Geiser,  Leonard  and  Nada  (Thomas),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  second  son,  James  Richard,  July  24, 
1968;  received  for  adoption,  Sept.  12,  1968. 

Good,  Carl  and  Lois  (Zimmerman),  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  first  child,  Trudy  Lvnette,  Aug.  30,  1968. 

Guntz,  J.  Lester  and  Martha  (Moyer),  Telford, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Lisa  Janel,  Aug.  3,  1968. 

Hailey,  John  Edward  and  Esther  (Farrar), 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  first  child,  Vera  Lee,  Julv  16 
1968. 

Kamp,  Ronald  and  Jane  (Friedt),  Orrville,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Teresa  Jane,  Sept.  18,  1968. 


Kaufmann,  Wm.  H.  and  Ruth  (Birky),  White 
Pigeon,  Mich.,  second  daughter,  Elaine  Carol, 
Sept.  16,  1968. 

Lehman,  Junior  and  Ella  Mae  (Lehman),  Nai- 
robi, Kenya,  third  child,  second  son,  Kevin  Jay, 
Sept.  21,  1968. 

Lichty,  Melvin  and  Marlene  (Gerber),  Stratford, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Jefferey  Duane,  Sept.  22,  1968. 

Litwiller,  John  W.  and  Joan  (Birkey),  Hopedale, 
111.,  second  daughter,  Amy  Sue,  Sept.  21,  1968. 

Miller,  Lloyd  and  Arliss  (Trast),  Nashwauk, 
Minn.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Gordon  Dean, 
Aug.  15,  1968. 

Nyce,  Cleon  and  Marian  (Detweiler),  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Gregory  Kim,  Sept. 
11,  1968. 

Ritchey,  Herbert  and  Joan  (Replogle),  Wood- 
burv.  Pa.,  second  son,  Lincoln  Paul,  Aug.  20, 
1968. 

Sheeler,  Donald  and  Lorraine  (Murphy),  Ilorin, 
Nigeria,  first  child,  Jill  Patrice,  July  26,  1968. 

Stutzman,  L.  Ray  and  Carolyn  (Rediger),  Al- 
bany, Ore.,  second  child,  first  son,  Rodnev  Rav, 
Sept.  21,  1968. 

Weaver,  Samuel  B.  and  Nora  (Kauffman),  Mif- 
flinburg,  Pa.,  sixth  living  child,  fifth  daughter, 
Delores  Faye,  July  8,  1968. 

Wert,  Roy  E.  and  Esther  (Sauder),  Salunga, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Carolvn  Joyce,  Sept.  24, 
1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Behrouzi — Greaser. — Kouroush  Behrouzi,  Boy- 
ertown,  Pa.,  and  Carol  Ann  Greaser,  Bally,  Pa., 
both  of  Bally  cong.,  by  Paul  E.  Longacre  and 
James  C.  Longacre,  Sept.  14,  1968. 

Beiler— Smucker. — Jonas  Z.  Beiler,  Narvon, 
Pa.,  and  Anna  Fern  Smucker,  Christiana,  Pa., 
both  of  Cambridge  cong.,  by  J.  Paul  Gravbill, 
Sept.  14,  1968. 

Gingerich — Peters. — Harold  D.  Gingerich  and 
Janice  L.  Peters,  both  of  Topeka  (Ind.)  cong.,  by 
Abe  H.  Peters,  father  of  the  bride,  April  13, 
1968. 

Glick — Liechty. — Bruce  D.  Click,  Smithville, 
Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  and  Hellen  Elaine  Liech- 
ty, Berne,  Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  C. 
Norman  Kraus,  Aug.  3,  1968. 

Graber — Lederman. — David  Graber,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Central  cong.,  and  Sheila  Lederman,  Leo, 
Ind.,  North  Leo  cong.,  bv  Charles  H.  Gautsche, 
Sept.  21,  1968. 

Harbold — Shaffer. — James  Harbold,  East  Berlin, 
Pa.,  and  Cheryl  Shaffer,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  both  of 
Bethel  cong.,  bv  Amos  W.  Shertzer,  Aug.  24, 
1968. 

Howard — Fugate. — Eugene  Howard,  Crockett, 
Ky.,  and  Lillie  Fugate,  Rowdy,  Ky.,  Buckhorn 
Creek  cong.,  by  Eldon  Miller,  June  28,  1968. 

Hunsicker — Brunner. — Ronald  Jay  Hunsicker, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Eden  cong.  (Schwenksville,  Pa.), 
and  Joyce  Marie  Brunner,  Tremont,  III.,  First 
Mennonite  cong.,  bv  Clvde  D.  Fulmer,  June  22, 
1968. 

Kauffman  — Stoltzfus.  — J.  Albert  Kauffman, 
Gordonville,  Pa.,  Sandy  Hill  cong.,  and  Erma  A. 
Stoltzfus,  Elverson,  Pa.,  Conestoga  cong.,  by 
Titus  Kauffman,  Sept.  21,  1968. 

Mellinger — Weaver. — Robert  Mellinger,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Hahnstown  Zion  Children,  and  Marian  Weav- 
er, New  Holland,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  by  J. 
Paul  Gravbill,  Aug.  24,  1968. 

Moyer — Moyer. — Larry  Gene  Moyer,  Franconia 
(Pa.)  cong.,  and  Loretta  Mover,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
Salford  cong.,  by  Willis  Miller,  Aug.  17,  1968. 

Moyer — Rowell. — Vernon  Moyer  and  Sandra 
Rowell,  both  of  Hickory  (N.C.)  cong.,  by  Mark 
Landis,  June  15,  1968. 


Preheim — Kraus. — Gavlen  Jay  Preheim,  Marion, 
S.D.,  Salem  cong.,  and  JoAnne  Kraus,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  College  cong.,  bv  C.  Norman  Kraus,  Sept. 
21,  1968. 

Reiff — Sensenig. — Roy  Reiff,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
Groffdale  cong.,  and  Dorothy  Sensenig,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Martindale  cong.,  bv  J.  Paul  Gravbill,  Sept. 
7,  1968. 

Ross — Gerber. — Wesley  Ross,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
Salem  cong.,  and  Nancy  Gerber,  Dalton,  Ohio, 
Martins  cong.,  by  Richard  Ross,  father  of  the 
groom,  Aug.  31,  i968. 

Schrock — Weber. — Calvin  Schrock  and  Mary 
Jane  Weber,  both  of  Atmore,  Ala.,  Creek  Indian 
cone.,  by  Paul  L.  Dagen,  Sept.  1,  1968. 

Snowalter — Wenger. — Richard  Showalter,  Plain 
City,  Ohio,  and  Jewel  Louise  Wenger,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  Mellingers  cong.,  by  Paul  G.  Landis, 
Sept.  14,  1968. 

Smucker — Sauder. — Samuel  James  Smucker, 
Bird-in-Hand,  Pa.,  and  Sherlyn  Faye  Sauder, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  both  of  Stumptown  cong.,  by  Paul 
G.  Landis,  Sept.  21,  1968. 

Strite — Weaver. — Lewis  M Strife,  Greencastle, 
Pa..  Millers  cong.,  and  Rhoda  G.  Weaver,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Churchtown  cong.,  by  J.  Paul  Gravbill, 
Sept.  7,  1968. 

Swartley — Rice.— Steven  Swartley,  Quaker- 

town.  Pa.,  and  Ruth  Rice,  , both  of 

Deep  Run  East  cong.,  bv  Cleon  Nyce,  Aug.  24, 
1968. 

Thompson — Musselman. — Michael  Thompson, 
Bendersville,  Pa.,  and  Joanne  Musselman, 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Bethel  cong.,  by  Amos  W. 
Shertzer,  June  8,  1968. 

Yoder — Martin. — John  Yoder,  Meyersdale,  Pa., 
Oak  Dale  cong.,  and  Carol  Martin,  Blountstown, 
Fla.,  Bethel  cong.,  bv  Raymond  Byler,  Sept.  7, 
1968. 

Zimmerman — Hoover. — Ivan  M.  Zimmerman, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Martindale  cong.,  and  Gladys  A. 
Hoover,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  by 
J.  Paul  Graybill,  Sept.  14,  1968. 

Zimmerman — Martin. — Noah  N.  Zimmerman, 
Leola,  Pa.,  and  Betty  G.  Martin,  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  both  of  Churchtown  cong.,  bv  J.  Paul  Gray- 
bill, Sept.  21,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Eichelberger,  Susanna,  daughter  of  Joel  and 
Magdalesa  (Gascho)  Bechler,  was  born  at  Zurich, 
Ont.,  March  21,  1892;  died  at  Morton,  111.,  Sept. 
16,  1968;  aged  76  v.  5 m.  26  d.  On  Dec.  11, 
1910,  she  was  married  to  Henry  Eichelberger, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Ervin, 
Clarence,  and  Wilbert),  2 daughters  (Verda — Mrs. 
Paul  Miller  and  Bernice — Mrs.  Wayne  Sutter),  16 
grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  2 brothers 
(Moses  and  Chris),  and  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Barbara 
Lockhart,  Anna — Mrs.  William  Birkey,  Adeline — 
Mrs.  Chris  Eichelberger,  and  Luella — Mrs.  Louie 
Eichelberger.  She  was  a member  of  the  Hopedale 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept. 
18,  with  Ivan  Kauffmann  officiating. 

Erb,  David  Amos,  son  of  Amos  R.  and  Ruth 
(Garber)  Erb,  was  born  in  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa., 
Dec.  15,  1944;  died  at  the  York  Osteopathic 
Hospital  following  an  accident,  June  23,  1968; 
aged  23  y.  6 m.  8 d.  On  Dec.  19,  1964,  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Ellen  Fox,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  a son  (David  Scott),  a daughter 
(Linda  Ruth),  2 brothers  (Martin  S.  and  Harry 
M ),  and  4 sisters  (Elizabeth  Erb,  Mabel — Mrs. 
Carlos  Lugo,  Anna — Mrs.  Clayton  Spangenberg, 
and  Mary  Alice — Mrs.  Stanley  Champ).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Krall  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  with  Aaron  Shank,  Robert 
Martin,  and  Sidney  Gingrich  officiating. 

Hershberger,  Eli  D.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Katie 
(Hershberger)  Hershberger,  was  born  in  Holmes 
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Co.,  Ohio,  March  18,  1888;  died  at  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Sept.  17,  1968;  aged  80  y.  5 m.  30  d. 
On  Nov.  14,  1947,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Ann 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  a broth- 
er (Emmanuel)  and  3 sisters  (Mrs  Jonas  Miller, 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Hochstedler,  and  Sylvia  Hershber- 
ger). He  was  a member  of  the  Bay  Shore 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept. 
20,  with  Nelson  Kanagv  officiating;  interment  in 
Palms  Memorial  Park. 

Hooley,  Amy  May,  daughter  of  Jonas  and  Mary 
(Kauffman)  Yoder,  was  born  Sept.  3,  1888; 
died  at  the  Lagrange  County  Hospital,  Sept.  22, 
1968;  aged  80  y.  19  d.  On  June  12,  1909,  she 
was  married  to  Henry  O.  Hooley,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  7 children  (Orvin  H.,  Ethel 
— Mrs.  Edward  Raber,  Lee,  Victor,  Richard, 
Wilbur,  and  Betty — Mrs.  Ray  Stutzman),  27 
grandchildren,  29  great-grandchildren,  2 sisters 
(Mrs.  Lon  Cripe  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Heign),  and  a 
brother  (Ira  T.  Yoder).  Two  sisters  and  2 grand- 
children preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Shore  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  with  Homer  J.  Miller  and  Earley 
Bontrager  officiating. 

Miller,  Wm.  L.,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co., 
Ohio,  July  5,  1881;  died  at  the  home  of  a 
daughter  in  Berlin,  Ohio,  Sept.  21,  1968;  aged 
87  y.  2 m.  16  d.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Bar- 
bara (Kandel,  Weaver),  5 sons  (Roman,  Wellman, 
Ray,  Jay,  and  Clayton),  5 daughters  (Bernice — 
Mrs.  Homer  Crilow,  Pauline — Mrs.  Walter  Kan- 
del, Ruth — Mrs,  Ralph  Yoder,  Elsie — Mrs.  David 
Kandel,  and  Ellen — Mrs.  Raymond  Miller),  2 
stepsons  (Joe  Weaver  and  Ralph  A.  Weaver),  2 
stepdaughters  (Avora — Mrs.  Chauncey  Miller  and 
Orvilla — Mrs.  Delmar  Yoder),  a foster  daughter 
(Hallie — Mrs.  Earl  Alpeter),  75  grandchildren,  66 
great-grandchildren,  one  great-great-grandchild, 
and  a foster  sister  (Mrs.  Bessie  Oswald).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife  (Jemima 
Troyer),  a son,  2 daughters,  2 sisters  (Katie 
and  Sarah),  and  4 brothers  (Martin,  Fred,  Levi, 
and  Edwin).  He  was  a member  of  the  Martin’s 
Creek  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Sept.  24,  with  Roman  Stutzman  and  Warren 
Miller  officiating. 

Myers,  Aaron  C.,  son  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth 
(Yoder)  Myers,  was  born  at  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  May 
22,  1883;  died  of  cancer,  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept. 
19,  1968;  aged  85  v.  3 m.  28  d.  On  Dec.  29, 
1906,  he  was  married  to  Clara  Weldy,  who  died 
May  9,  1954.  He  is  survived  by  10  children  (Ma- 
bel— Mrs.  John  Yoder,  Bertha — Mrs.  Ivan  Martin, 
Maxine — Mrs.  Frank  Newcomer,  Kenneth,  Harold, 
Roscoe,  Forrest,  Warren,  Robert,  and  Lowell),  43 
grandchildren,  and  43  great-grandchildren.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Yellow  Creek  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  22,  with  Elno 
Steiner  and  D.  A.  Yoder  officiating. 

Roth,  Samuel,  son  of  Nickolas  N.  and  Catherine 
Roth,  was  born  in  Fulton  Co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  19, 
1880;  died  in  St.  Vincents  Hospital,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Sept.  24,  1968;  aged  88  y.  5 d.  On  Feb,  6, 
1902,  he  was  married  to  Lydia  Yoder,  who  died 
June  11,  1925.  Surviving  are  a foster  daughter 
(Minnie  Wvse),  a brother  (Enos),  and  nieces  and 
nephews.  He  was  a member  of  the  Central 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept. 
26,  with  Charles  H.  Gautsche  and  Dale  Wyse 
officiating;  interment  in  Eckley  Cemetery. 

Shrock,  Orpha,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
(Crilow)  Snyder,  was  born  Oct.  4,  1895;  died  at 
the  home  of  her  son  Clay,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio, 
Sept.  9,  1968;  aged  72  y.  11  m.  5 d.  On  Jan.  13, 
1917,  she  was  married  to  Grover  Shrock,  who 
died  July  19,  1959.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Clay 
and  Donald),  a daughter  (Mrs.  Helen  Douglass),  5 
granddaughters,  a great-granddaughter,  2 broth- 
ers (Lester  and  Harvey),  a sister  (Mrs.  Abe  C. 
Miller),  a half  sister  (Mrs.  Marvin  Dickersheet), 
and  a half  brother  (Alvertis).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  a sister  and  a grandson.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Walnut  Creek  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Sept.  12,  with  Paul  R. 
Miller  officiating. 
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Babes  or  Men? 

By  Duane  Kauffmann 


“There  is  a great  deal  that  we  should  like  to  say  about 
this  high  priesthood,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  to  you 
since  you  seem  so  slow  to  grasp  spiritual  truth.  At  a time 
when  you  should  be  teaching  others  you  need  teachers  your- 
selves to  repeat  to  you  the  ABC  of  God’s  revelation  to 
men.  You  have  become  people  who  need  a milk  diet  and 
cannot  face  solid  food.  For  anyone  who  continues  to  live 
on  ‘milk’  is  obviously  immature — he  simply  has  not  grown 
up.  ‘Solid  food’  is  only  for  the  adult,  that  is,  for  the  man  who 
has  developed  by  experience  his  power  to  discriminate  be- 
tween what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  for  him”  (Heb.  5:11- 
14,  J.  B.  Phillips  translation).” 

Natural  and  Spiritual  Growth 

No  one  will  argue  the  fact  of  human  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Babies  are  born,  and  from  thence  slowly  (rapidly!) 
grow  to  adulthood,  and  become  mature  men  and  women. 
But,  oh  how  slow  we  are  to  grasp  what  it  means  to  move 
from  being  a babe  in  Christ  and  feeding  on  spiritual  milk, 
to  becoming  mature  in  Christ  and  partaking  of  spiritual 
meat. 

Milk,  as  spiritual  food,  designates  a concern  with  that, 
and  only  that,  which  is  obvious  and  therefore  easily  digest- 
able.  It  demands  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  to 
obtain  the  strength  embodied  in  this  manner  of  food.  This 
implies  that  the  spiritual  babe  knows  the  simple  ABC’s  of 
Christ’s  atonement,  and  that  he  has  been  redeemed  by 
responding  to  the  love  which  was  made  plain  at  Calvary. 

In  addition,  the  life  of  spiritual  infancy  means  that  one 
lives  by  the  explicit  rules  and  salient  ordinances  of  the 
Father  (i.e.,  the  Ten  Commandments-  and  other  explicit 
commandments  of  law).  The  infant’s  study  and  discussion  of 
Scripture  thus  seldom  gets  beyond  the  explicit  to  the  spiritual 
meat  which  the  Scriptures  contain  (especially  that  which  has 
relevance  for  living  a life  of  Christianity  in  our  complex 
social  system). 

However,  this  author  contends  that  God’s  highest  law  is 
composed  of  meat  and  is  thus  for  men  and  not  for  babes.  For 
men  because  it  demands  a way  of  life  of  which  no  babe  is 
capable.  For  men  because  it  depends  on  a deep  and  thorough 
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knowledge  of  Scripture  and  of  human  relations.  For  men  be- 
cause it  demands  the  discipline  to  work  at  understanding  and 
finding  the  energy  (guidelines)  for  living  in  today’s  evil 
world.  For  men  because  it  demands  a deep,  mature  and  in- 
timate relationship  to  Jesus  Christ. 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  this  highest  law?  Fortunately, 
we  do  not  need  to  chew  hard  to  find  its  nature,  for  the  New 
Testament  tells  us  clearly  that  “by  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another” 
(Jn.  13:35).  Also,  “A  new  commandment  I give  unto  you. 
That  ye  love  one  another”  (Jn.  13:34;  see  Gal.  5:14). 

Thus  it  does  not  require  a spiritual  man  to  determine 
that  love  is  God’s  highest  law.  What  does  demand  maturity 
is  probing  into  the  Scriptures  to  determine  what  it  means 
to  live  by  love.  However,  in  order  to  understand  this  meat 
of  the  mature  Christian,  we  must  first  understand  the 
qualities  of  biblical  love. 

What  Is  Love? 

Love  is  interpersonal.  The  new  commandment  specifies  that 
we  love  one  another.  (See  also  Mt.  22:36-40).  It  follows  that 
Christianity  is  a religion  of  interpersonal  relations,  first  to 
the  Triune  God  and  then  horizontally  to  our  fellowman.  It  is 
quite  correct,  then,  when  a Christian  replies  to  the  question 
“are  you  a Christian?”  by  admonishing  “ask  my  neighbors.” 
This  response  vividly  reflects  the  interpersonal  nature  of  love. 

Love  is  selfless.  As  Christ  exemplified  in  both  word  and 
action,  “greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends”  (Jn.  15:13).  Thus  not  only  is 
Christian  love  interpersonal,  but  it  focuses  on  the  other  per- 
son in  the  relationship. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  “love”  of  the  new  permissive- 
ness fails  miserably.  Although  cloaked  in  situational  terms, 
it  is  basically  an  egocentric  and  selfish  love  (regardless  of  the 
arguments  of  its  adherents).  It  appeals  to  man’s  true  nature 
and  the  gratification  of  his  own  hedonistic  drives,  and  is 
precisely  the  opposite  of  agape  love. 

Love  is  action.  Psychologists  tell  us  that  it  is  by  observing 
the  behavior  of  others  that  we  can  come  to  some  conclusions 
about  the  kind  of  person  we  are  watching.  Thus  it  is  by 
loving  behavior  (action)  that  the  Christian  can  be  detected.  Jn. 
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13:35.  That  is,  the  world  can  know  something  about  us  by 
watching  our  actions,  and  Christ  tells  us  that  they  should 
see  love  (i.e.,  acts  of  love).  1 Corinthians  specifies  in  great 
detail  what  kinds  of  behavior  are  loving.  (Conversely  then, 
the  Christian  is  not  distinguished  by  the  clothes  he  wears, 
the  kind  of  car  he  drives,  or  other  superficial  criteria.) 

In  short,  what  the  foregoing  qualities  reveal  is  that 
Christianity  is  an  interpersonal  religion  with  an  active, 
selfless  love  as  the  core  of  these  relationships. 

But  How  Live  It? 

It  is  how  to  live  this  love  in  relationship  that  is  the  real 
chewing  problem  for  the  mature  Christian. 

To  be  sure,  the  Old  Testament  code  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment admonitions  give  us  guidelines  for  living  in  this 
fashion.  The  Old  Testament  instructs  us  that  idolatry,  mur- 
der, theft,  adultery,  and  dishonor  of  parents  and  God  are 
wrong  (sin)  for  the  followers  of  Israel  s Yahweh.  The  New 
Testament  does  not  annul  these  Old  Testament  prescriptions 
(i.e.,  Christ  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill,  Mt.  5:17), 
but  goes  even  further  and  tells  us  that  lust,  the  tooth 
for  a tooth  principle,  hatred  (even  of  enemies),  divorce,  judg- 
ment of  fellows,  and  other  similar  behaviors  which  destroy 
our  fellowman  and  our  relationship  to  them,  are  also 
against  God’s  law. 

What  we  must  realize  is  that  agape  love  guides  us  into 
truly  Christlike  behavior  which  meets  all  the  demands  of  the 
law,  but  which  goes  even  beyond  that  in  ultimate  concern 
for  the  good  of  others. 

In  short,  true  love  attempts  to  do  that  which  will  bring 
out  the  best  in  other  persons  (possibly  at  our  own  social 
and  financial  expense).  I hasten  to  repeat  with  emphasis  that 
this  agape  love  falls  within,  and  then  beyond  the  biblical 
law  (and  the  additional  legal  code  we  Mennonites  have  added, 
a code  which  is  shockingly  similar  to  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Pharisees). 

Thus  the  central  problem  for  the  mature  Christian  is  to 
learn  what  it  means  to  live  beyond  the  law  in  loving  rela- 
tion to  others,  in  the  best  interest  of  those  others.  This  is 
an  especially  difficult  problem  in  those  situations  to  which 
the  Bible  does  not  explicitly  speak.  However,  it  is  restoring 
these  loving  relationships  that  holds  the  key  to  making  the 
church  relevant  in  our  world.  We  must  chew  vigorously 
through  the  meat  of  Scripture  and  learn  how  to  live  love, 
and  not  only  pay  lip  service  to  it  as  some  noble  concept. 

An  Overhaul  Needed 

This  will  demand  an  overhaul  in  the  way  we  approach  our 
Christianity.  As  I heard  a speaker  say  recently — anyone 


who  lives  agape  love  in  our  sinful  world  leaves  himself  wide 
open.  (It  should  be  noted  that  this  risky  position  will  demand 
a commitment  to,  and  belief  in,  the  hope  that  this  type  of 
love  will  work!)  That  is  precisely  what  Christ  has  promised, 
no  easy  road,  but  rather  vulnerability  (leading  to  suffering 
and  our  cross)  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  others. 

In  order  to  do  this  we  must  be  in  moment  by  moment  con- 
tact with  the  source  of  our  spiritual  power,  and  listen 
constantly  and  carefully  for  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
daily  guidance  in  our  interpersonal  living.  In  addition,  we 
must  pray  more,  study  the  Scriptures  more  deeply,  and  for- 
sake not  the  assembling  of  the  believers.  It  is  only  this 
kind  of  spiritual  meat  that  will  yield  the  strength  to  be  God  s 
vulnerable  one  in  the  age  of  modern  man. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  suggest  a practical  orientation  to 
the  foregoing  discussion.  Paul  spoke  in  the  spirit  of  true 
agape  when  he  admonished  us  to  be  our  brother  s keeper, 
and  instructed  us  to  avoid  offending  our  weaker  brother. 

1 Cor.  8:7-13.  This  concept,  with  that  of  vulnerability,  often 
horrifies  us  and  we  implicitly  or  explicitly  demand  our 
selfish  way,  thus  saying  in  essence  that  agape  can  t work 
in  our  age.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases,  what  we  are 
really  afraid  of  are  the  implications  of  these  concepts. 

In  so  doing,  we  disobey  the  command  to  go  (Mt.  28:19, 
20;  Mark  16:15)  by  denying  the  very  answer  which  God 
has  instructed  us  to  take.  If  we  are  to  keep  Christ  s 
charge,  Christians  must  learn  to  do  that,  and  only  that, 
which  will  advance  the  kingdom  of  God.  To  know  then 
what  we  are  to  do,  we  must  cease  our  emphasis  on 
legalism  and  theological  squabbles,  and  live  love  as  our 
law.  Thus  -we  must  move  beyond  asking  Are  mini-skirts 
right  or  wrong,  Are  movies  right  or  wrong,  Are  foul  words 
right  or  wrong.  Is  a shady  deal  right  or  wrong,  Is  petting 
right  or  wrong,  and  so  on.  Rather,  the  question  we  must  ask 
is  Will  my  type  of  business  deals,  my  language,  my  movie 
going,  my  thoughts,  my  manner  of  dress,  etc.,  increase 
my  own  spiritual  awareness  and  depth,  and  thus  make  me 
a better  channel  (a  form  of  relationship)  to  my  weaker  and 
unsaved  brother? 

This  further  implies  that  our  actions  must  not  offend  our 
weaker  brother  or  deter  our  lost  brother  from  finding  a 
personal  relationship  to  Jesus  Christ.  All  we  do  or  say 
must  be  for  the  edification  of  the  bpdy  of  Christ  and  its 
mission  in  the  world. 

This,  then,  is  the  meat  which  makes  us  mature.  D 


'From  The  New  Testament  in  Modem  English,  (g)  J.  B.  Phillips,  1958.  Used  by 
permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


What  Is  Christian  Education? 

One  way  to  define  a term  is  to  limit  it,  to  say  what  it 
doesn’t  mean.  The  author  of  Christian  Education  in  Mission  ' 
mentions  two  wrong  ways  to  look  at  Christian  education. 

One  is  the  “Band-Aid”  approach — to  use  Christian  educa- 
tion to  patch  up  the  weak  places  in  the  church’s  program. 
For  instance,  the  Sunday  school  for  many,  years  was  con- 
sidered primarily  a tool  for  church  extension.  Through  pro- 
viding good  moral  training,  the  child  would  later  join  the 
church  and  only  then  begin  to  participate  in  the  real  work 
of  Christ’s  kingdom.  Other  agencies  were  set  up  to  do  other 
jobs  for  the  church. 

Second  is  the  “Piecemeal’’  approach — to  think  of  Christian 
education  as  a separate  and  distinct  compartment.  It  stood 
alongside  other  areas  such  as  evangelism,  home  missions, 
foreign  missions,  preaching,  and  pastoral  care.  Furthermore, 
Christian  education  subdivided  itself  into  still  smaller 
packages.  A strictly  graded  program  with  specific  time  allot- 
ments was  characteristic  of  the  teaching  work  in  the  congre- 
gation. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  we  needed  a new  way  to  look 
at  Christian  education.  We  needed  to  see  the  teaching  minis- 
try in  the  context  of  the  total  mission  of  the  church.  We 
needed  to  view  Christian  education  as  contributing  to  the 
complete  life  of  each  person.  As  set  forth  in  Christ’s  Great 
Commission,  teaching  is  central  in  His  mandate  for  the 
church. 

Now  for  a definition:  Christian  education  is  the  means  by 
which  we  are  formed  by  Christ’s  love  and  made  to  become 
His  fruitful  children.  Christian  education  is  a process;  it  is 
Christ’s  work.  He  is  both  the  teacher  and  the  content  of  the 
course. 

The  role  of  the  congregation  in  Christian  education  is  a 
participating  one.  Here  in  the  Christian  community  are  the 
settings  for  teaching  and  learning.  Here  are  the  people  who 
know  and  celebrate  the  story  of  God’s  salvation  in  words  and 
actions. 

Christian  education  prepares  persons  as  active  participants 
in  the  church.  At  times  the  congregation  meets  for  its  own 
fellowship  and  renewal.  At  other  times  it  disperses  into  the 
world  of  contacts  with  the  wider  community.  In  either  case 
Christian  education  has  a supportive  role.  It  is  not  an  end 
in  itself.  Christian  education  serves  the  total  purpose  of  the 
church. 

— Harold  D.  Lehman. 


1 Lettv  M.  Russell,  Christian  Education  in  Mission.  Philadelphia:  Westminster 
Press,  1967. 
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My  Prayer 

My  God,  I thank  You 
For  forgiveness. 

Forgive  the  sin 

Which  sends  me  to  my  bed 

Weary-hearted  and  sleepless, 

Which  starts  me  to  my  work 
At  daybreak  desperate, 

Which  cuts  off  prayer 
And  shuts  out 
The  blueness  of  the  sky 
And  the  friendly  faces 
Of  my  family. 

Thank  You,  God, 

That  this  sin  can  be  forgiven 
Through  Christ, 

And  thank  You 
For  Your  provision 
For  victory  ahead. 

Amen. 


Somebody  Was  Wrong 

Don’t  let  anybody  undersell  you.  If  you  know  that  you 
are  right,  go  ahead  and  get  the  job  done.  You  can  surprise 
your  critics.  Consider  the  following: 

F.  W.  Woolworth,  founder  of  the  five-and-dime  chain,  was 
once  hired  as  a janitor  for  50  cents  a day  by  a retail 
clerk  who  didn’t  think  Woolworth  had  enough  business 
sense  to  wait  on  customers. 

When  Zane  Grey  was  still  an  unknown  trying  to  sell  his 
book  manuscripts,  a publisher  told  him  he  had  no  ability  for 
writing  fiction.  And  Louisa  May  Alcott  ( Little  Women)  was 
a tomboy  marked  by  her  fellow  townspeople  as  a girl  who 
would  never  amount  to  beans.  A publisher  once  told  her 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  writing. 

The  first  time  George  Gershwin  ever  played  the  piano 
on  the  stage,  he  was  laughed  out  of  the  theater  by  both 
the  audience  and  his  fellow  actors. 

Marconi  was  bawled  out  by  his  father  for  wasting  time 
when  he  first  began  to  experiment  in  radio. 

Albert  Einstein’s  teachers  classified  him  as  a dunce,  and 
even  his  parents  thought  him  backward. 

And  when  Thomas  A.  Edison  was  in  school  he  was  al- 
ways the  fool  of  his  class  because  he  couldn’t  remember 
his  three  R’s.  His  teachers  called  him  stupid  and  doctors 
predicted  he  would  have  brain  trouble. — Baptist  Vision. 
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Editorial 


Having  Done  All  to  Stand 


Twice  in  two  weeks  I heard  two  different  persons  say 
that  the  church  does  not  “have  the  guts’  to  face  up  to 
issues.  The  church  does  not  have  courage  enough,  and 
humility  enough,  and  discernment  enough  to  lead  in  making 
changes  which  need  to  be  made.  Instead,  the  church  drifts 
along  and  many  issues  are  decided  by  default  rather  than 
by  facing  up  to  the  concern  and  consequences  and  then 
declaring  its  stand. 

I’ve  thought  much  about  this  for  a long  time.  When  a 
college  student,  I heard  an  old  bishop  say  the  same  thing. 
He  said  that  the  church  does  not  gather  and  decide  on  really 
important  issues.  Many  may  have  a hunch  what  position 
should  be  taken,  but  they  do  not  have  the  nerve  to  declare 
themselves — especially  on  certain  issues  if  they  run  counter 
to  past  practice. 

Of  course  the  church  finds  it  fairly  easy  to  meet  and  discuss 
finances  and  a fresh  painting  of  the  auditorium.  It  may  even 
decide,  without  great  difference  of  opinion,  to  build  a hun- 
dred thousand  dollar  building  or  how  to  divide  the  basement 
into  classrooms. 

But  when  it  comes  to  making  decisions  which  disturb  many, 
such  as  whether  a prescribed  attire  should  be  required, 
whether  the  wedding  band  should  be  classed  with  all  other 
jewelry,  or  whether  the  prayer  veil  should  be  worn  and 
what  kind  of  veil  it  should  be,  the  congregation  and  con- 
ference back  away  from  open  discussion  with  the  members. 
Changes  in  areas  like  these  come  by  default  rather  than  by 
a searching  together  for  a scriptural  solution. 

Such  concerns  are  usually  loaded  with  such  emotion  and 
backlog  of  practice  that  it  is  even  dangerous  to  suggest  a 
discussion  of  them.  Somehow  persons  assume  that  opening 
the  discussion  means  the  destruction  of  past  practice.  It  is  an 
approach  of  fear  rather  than  of  faith. 

Let  me  say  again,  as  I’ve  said  before,  the  test  of  true 
fellowship,  unity,  and  love  is  not  in  the  ability  to  keep  quiet 
about  irritating  questions.  The  test  of  a true  church  is  the 
ability  of  a body  to  discuss  the  most  crucial  concerns  in  love. 
The  Scriptures  tell  us  to  speak  the  truth  in  love  and  thus 
grow  into  mature  persons.  Really,  the  strength  of  any  fellow- 
ship is  seen  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  willing  to  discuss 
any  issue  in  consideration  and  love. 

Just  as  the  husband  and  wife  who  refuse  to  communicate, 
in  love,  their  deepest  concerns  to  each  other  are  headed  for 
disaster,  so  a church  which  does  not  discuss,  in  love,  the 
things  which  irritate,  is  headed  for  trouble. 

Now  as  much  as  I believe  that  the  church  does,  in  many 
instances,  lack  spirit  to  deal  with  real  issues,  let  me  turn  it 
a little  to  say  that  many  times  the  church  today  does  not 


have  the  “guts’’  to  stand  for  anything.  There  is  a yielding 
to  the  pressure  of  an  ungodly  world  to  the  point  where  it 
is  becoming  difficult  to  discern  the  light  in  the  darkness. 
There  is  in  many  cases  little  difference  in  the  way  a Chris- 
tian and  a non-Christian  live  and  conduct  themselves. 

Today  we  would  rather  be  dead  than  different.  Some  seem 
to  feel  that  anything  held  to  or  spoken  against  in  the  past 
is  mere  tradition.  The  sooner  we  drop  the  past,  the  better. 
Everything  our  church  does  differently  from  other  denomina- 
tions must  be  debunked. 

This  is  a false  and  harmful  concept.  Until  we  are  ready  to 
deal  honestly  with  our  heritage  we  are  handicapped  for  the 
future.  And  one  of  the  concerns  we  need  is  to  “prove  all 
things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  Abstain  from  all  appear- 
ance of  evil”  (1  Thess.  5:21,  22). 

Modern  psychiatry  tells  us  time  and  again  that  the  most 
juvenile  trait  of  all  is  blind,  mass  conformity  to  gang  thinking 
and  modes.  Such  conformity  is  slavish.  Like  belligerent 
adolescents  some  would  declare  their  emancipation  by  shout- 
ing “narrow-minded,”  “traditionalist,”  and  “provincial”  at 
all  the  past  and  “open-minded,”  “free  from  prejudice,”  and 
“new  freedom”  at  all  the  present  trend. 

But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  To  simply  drop  everything 
Mennonite  in  order  to  chase  after  everything  else  simply 
because  “that  is  the  way  others  do  it”  is  to  be  adolescent 
and  to  strangle  ourselves  to  death  in  the  crush  to  conform. 

Adolescent  thinking  always  wants  to  do  away  with  the 
familiar,  branding  it  as  narrow  and  confining,  while  going 
all  out  for  everything  new.  Often  it  is  trading  one  bias  for 
another  and  one  inhibition  for  another.  And  juvenile  think- 
ing can  rationalize  away  everything. 

To  ape  is  a verb  which  comes  from  the  monkey’s  tend- 
ency to  do  whatever  he  sees  others  doing.  Let  us  not  make 
monkeys  of  ourselves.  Let  us  be  persons  who  stand  for 
something  because  we  believe  we  represent  Christ  in  every 
word  and  action. 

The  more  I think  about  it,  the  more  I see  that  these  two 
areas — the  spirit  to  deal  forthrightly  with  issues  of  im- 
portance in  the  church  and  the  ability  to  stand  for  something 
distinct  from  the  world — are  really  one. 

In  the  first  place,  neither  is  possible  without  the  Spirit  of 
God  who  brings  love,  confidence,  consideration,  and  courage 
into  our  hearts.  We  must  be  open  to  His  leading.  We  dare 
not  quench  the  Spirit. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  likely  true  that  one  big  reason 
we  do  not  take  a stand  in  the  world  is  that  there  is  so  little 
courage  to  take  a stand  together  on  important  issues  in  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ. — D. 
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In  the  Words  of  the  People 


Would  you  put  your  faith  in  a catfish? 

What  a strange  question!  Yet  not  so  strange  if  you  lived  in 
another  land — Liberia,  for  instance. 

A missionary  among  the  Kpelle  people  of  Liberia,  West 
Africa,  recently  wrote,  “For  a number  of  years  we  lived  in 
the  village  of  Yanekwele  next  to  the  Yane  Creek.  In  one 
bend  of  this  creek  we  could  often  see  more  than  a hundred 
catfish  swimming  back  and  forth.  They  were  never  molested. 
In  fact,  the  chief  and  his  people  made  sacrifices  to  them, 
believing  that  the  spirits  of  the  chief’s  ancestors  were  in 
these  fish.” 

On  Nov.  20,  1967,  the  New  Testament  was  published  in 
Kpelle  by  the  American  Bible  Society.  It  took  this  mission- 
ary, and  others  like  him,  13  years  to  bring  God’s  message 
to  the  Kpelle  people  in  a written  form  that  they  could  read 
and  understand.  Was  it  worth  13  years  to  bring  God’s  Word 
to  500,000  people — less  than  one-quarter  the  population  of 
Philadelphia? 

The  answer  is  obvious  when  one  realizes  that  now,  instead 
of  deep-seated  fears  that  their  ancestral  spirits  might  come 
back  to  harm  them,  Kpelle  Christians  are  learning  to  trust 
in  the  love  of  God  and  to  keep  their  faith  alive  and  grow- 
ing by  reading  God’s  message  in  their  own  “common  lan- 
guage” Scriptures. 

Of  course,  theirs  is  only  one  language.  But  multiply 
Kpelle  by  the  more  than  1,300  languages  and  dialects  into 
which  at  least  one  book  of  the  Bible  already  has  been 
translated  and  see  how  many  people  are  being  reached  with 
the  Word  of  God.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  some  1,000 
more  languages  and  dialects  still  without  even  one  book  of 
the  Bible.  We  must  realize,  too,  that  not  everyone  who 
reads  the  Scriptures  automatically  receives  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  become  a Christian.  One  reason  may  be  that 
they  don’t  always  understand  what  they  read. 

Sometimes  God’s  Word  loses  a lot  in  translation.  A New 
York  City  Sunday  school  teacher  who  had  just  taught  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  to  her  primary  students,  decided  to  walk 
among  the  children  as  they  repeated  it  solemnly,  their  heads 
bowed  and  their  eyes  closed.  She  was  disconcerted  when  she 
overheard  one  little  girl  say,  “Give  us  this  day  our  jelly 
bread.”  And  she  was  rightfully  concerned  when  another  child 
added,  “And  lead  us  not  into  Penn  Station.’ 

Fortunately,  this  misunderstanding  was  quickly  detected  and 
easily  rectified.  Sometimes,  however,  the  mistake  is  more 
serious  and  long-lasting. 

Before  the  Kpelle  language  translation  program  began, 

"In  the  Words  of  the  People”  was  prepared  by  the  American  Bible  Society  ex- 
pressly for  Gospel  Heralds  observance  of  National  Bible  Week,  Oct.  20-27,  1968. 


the  missionaries  used  interpreters  who  knew  very  little 
English.  Here  in  Liberia,  “Lead  us  not  into  temptation”  is 
translated  literally  “do  not  catch  us  in  our  sin.” 

The  Aymara  Christians  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  explained 
away  their  problems  of  understanding  the  New  Testament  by 
simply  saying,  “Oh,  that’s  the  way  God  talks.”  Then  the 
Spanish  Version  Popular  appeared  and  they  discovered  that 
“God  can  talk  the  way  people  speak.”  Today  a translation 
is  being  prepared  in  “common  language”  Aymara. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  witnessed  the  response  of 
the  public  to  a New  Testament  in  “common  language.”  In 
1967  alone  the  New  Testament  in  Today’s  English  Version, 
“Good  News  for  Modern  Man,”  outsold  its  closest  paperback 
competitor  by  almost  500,000  copies.  Total  sales  in  two 
years  have  reached  12  million. 

No  language  is  static — primitive  languages  even  less  so 
than  English.  Translations  experts  are  engaged  in  a continual 
search  for  new  ways  to  make  the  message  of  the  gospel 
clearer  and  more  understandable. 

An  experience  which  almost  cost  the  life  of  a missionary 
working  with  an  Indian  tribe  in  South  America  led  to  a 
surprising  discovery.  In  Kewalla  the  word  for  “to  save”  was 
“He  did  her  (or  him)  paab”  which  meant  “He  did  her  (him) 
good”  or  “He  helped  her  (him).” 

This  word  was  used  in  Bible  translation  work  until  one  day 
when  the  missionary  and  the  natives  were  crossing  a swollen 
river  on  canoes  roped  together  by  vines.  Suddenly  a vine 
gave  way  and  a young  girl  began  to  fall  into  the  current. 
The  missionary  grabbed  her  and,  in  the  process,  almost 
went  under  himself. 

When  they  were  safely  on  land,  the  natives  began  scream- 
ing: “He  did  her  cawml  He  did  her  cawm\”  Confused,  the 
missionary  asked,  “Didn’t  I do  her  paab ? 

“Yes,”  they  said,  “you  did  her  paab.  But  you  did  much 
more  than  paab.  You  did  her  cawm. 

The  difference,  it  seems,  is  that  to  rate  the  word  cawm  a 
rescuer  must  expose  himself  to  mortal,  personal  danger.  Up 
to  that  time  the  people  must  have  supposed  that  the  res- 
cuers in  the  Bible  stories  were  immune  to  danger  and  thus 
were  not  fulfilling  this  requirement.  Certainly  cawm  is  the 
word  for  what  Christ  does  within  our  lives.  The  Tzeltals 
say  that  worship  consists  in  “ending  oneself  before  God. 
Only  by  coming  to  the  end  of  oneself  can  one  truly  worship. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  most  literate  and  well-informed 
people  rarely  understand  one  another  more  than  about  80 
percent.  “If  this  figure  applies  to  people  of  the  same  gen- 
eral background  and  training  in  communication  (by  virtue  of 
education),”  says  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Nida,  Secretary  of  Trans- 
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lations  for  the  American  Bible  Society,  “it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  less  than  half  of  what  is  said  between  people  of  widely 
different  backgrounds  and  educational  experience  is  under- 
stood in  the  way  intended. 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  American  Bible  Society  and  of  the 
church  to  help  people  of  every  continent,  of  every  language 
and  dialect,  to  understand  clearly  the  message  of  God  as  it 
was  originally  given. 

Today,  throughout  the  world,  the  Society  is  working  with 
more  than  3,000  translators  in  producing  an  average  of  two 
completely  new  translations  a month  . . . that  is,  a language 
into  which  the  Bible  has  never  been  translated  before.  Among 
them  are  two  prominent  Mennonite  missionaries,  Dr. 
Jacob  A.  Loewen,  United  Bible  Society  Translations  Con- 
sultant for  South  America,  and  Dr.  Harold  W.  Fehderau  who 
holds  a similar  post  for  the  Congo. 

Can  men  such  as  Dr.  Loewen  and  Dr.  Fehderau  hope  to 
bring  about  a substantial  change  in  the  lives  of  men?  Is  it 
wishful  thinking  to  believe  that  the  American  Bible  Society 
can  eventually  change  the  world  through  the  translation, 
publication,  and  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in  more  and 
more  languages  and  dialects? 

Sometimes  change  needs  a reason.  For  centuries  some 
tribes  in  New  Guinea  had  been  engaged  in  intertribal  war- 
fare. They  were  glad  when  the  Scriptures  came  to  their  land. 
There  was  one  message  from  God  that  seemed  to  really 
get  through  to  them — the  message  of  peace.  Why? 

“We  were  just  tired  of  killing,  they  explained.  □ 


More  Blessed  to  Give 

By  Harold  P.  Dyck 

In  His  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  Christ  suggested 
that  the  left  hand  is  not  to 
know  what  the  right  hand 
does  in  our  giving  activities 
in  order  to  avoid  tempta- 
tions to  boast.  Thus  I 
approach  this  topic  with 
some  apprehension. 

God  has  richly  blessed 
my  wife  and  me  in  the 
sharing  of  material  things. 

In  these  experiences  we 
really  believe  that  God  has 
loved  through  us. 

It  was  during  our  Civilian  Public  Service  days  that  we 
first  gave  serious  consideration  to  our  financial  giving,  even 
though  our  net  worth  was  very  small.  Prior  to  this  term  of 
service  we  considered  our  giving  to  be  quite  liberal  al- 
though not  on  a regular  basis.  However,  it  was  while  we 
were  in  hospital  work,  when  I was  making  50<t  a day  plus 
board  and  room  and  my  wife  had  small  earnings,  that  we 
decided  to  tithe. 


This  was  a major  decision  and  I can  assure  you  it  was 
reviewed  a number  of  times.  We  concluded,  though,  that  a 
tithe  was  to  be  a minimum  financial  contribution.  As  we 
prospered,  we  increased  our  financial  contributions  and  in 
the  past  several  years  have  given  the  maximum  deductible 
amount  of  our  taxable  income  to  the  Lord’s  work.  Over  95 
percent  of  these  gifts  go  to  the  work  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  her  institutions. 

Some  of  our  sharing  of  resources  has  been  on  a person-to- 
person  basis.  This  doesn’t  involve  a church  budget  or  insti- 
tutional gifts;  so  one  does  not  receive  any  income  tax  credit 
for  this  kind  of  giving. 

I can  recall  several  rewarding  incidents.  The  real-estate 
taxes  of  a widow  were  paid,  and  the  receipt  was  sent  to 
her  as  a Christmas  gift.  On  another  dccasion  we  were  led 
to  share  in  a special  way  with  a certain  family.  When  I 
phoned  the  head  of  the  household  with  a request  to  see  him, 
he  said  they  were  just  ready  to  shop  for  children’s  clothing 
that  was  on  sale  at  that  time.  As  we  sat  in  the  car  and  the 
tears  flowed,  we  both  knew  that  God  was  at  work. 

On  other  occasions  God  directed  us  to  send  money  to  in- 
dividuals. The  recipients  wondered  how  we  knew  they  were 
praying  for  financial  help.  Our  only  explanation  is  that  this 
is  one  of  the  ways  the  Spirit  works  in  our  lives.  A good  bit 
of  our  giving  is  anonymous.  This  truly  allows  the  blessing 
of  giving  to  come  from  God. 

We  have  four  children  and  in  the  daily  routine  of  life  we 
purposely  avoid  conversations  making  them  conscious  of  our 
financial  resources.  Their  awareness  stems  mainly  from  out- 
side discussions  with  their  friends.  We  try  to  pattern  the 
things  they  receive  from  us  in  line  with  what  their  friends 
might  receive  from  their  parents. 

I believe  our  standard  of  living  falls  in  line  quite  well  with 
the  local  community.  The  children  receive  modest  allowances 
and  are  taught  to  put  a tenth  in  their  missionary  banks  and 
another  tenth  in  their  savings.  Helping  them  develop  proper 
attitudes  toward  the  efficient  handling  of  money  is  a con- 
stant challenge  to  us. 

Giving  myself  to  the  work  of  the  church  has  caused  con- 
siderable problems.  My  business  requires  a large  amount  of 
travel,  then  work  always  waits  at  the  office  after  each  trip. 
We  are  also  sensitive  that  enough  time  is  spent  with  the 
family.  There  is  very  little  time  for  recreation.  We  do  serve 
on  several  church  and  institutional  committees  and  boards. 
Outside  of  Sunday  activities,  we  give  approximately  five 
hours  of  work  a week  to  the  church  and  related  institutions. 

On  the  surface,  money  seems  to  be  the  solution  to  many 
problems.  But  we  know  that  the  more  a person  has,  the 
greater  his  responsibility.  It  is  very  hard  to  be  consistent  in 
how  we  spend  or  how  we  invest  the  money  that  we  do  not 
give  away.  The  right  relationship  with  God  is  of  supreme 
importance  and  the  key  to  our  handling  of  things  in  their 
proper  perspective.  Personally  I feel  a need  for  the  fellow- 
ship of  Jesus  Christ  far  more  than  the  material  things  He 
has  entrusted  to  me.  □ 


Harold  P.  Dyck,  a businessman  from  Hesston,  Kan.,  was  the  first  of  four  witnesses 
at  the  July  4 afternoon  public  session  of  Mission  ’68,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions. 


Harold  P.  Dyck 
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Preaching 
About  Hell 

By  Lawrence  T.  Slaught 

"And  the  third  angel  followed  them,  saying  with  a loud 
voice.  If  any  man  worship  the  beast  and  his  image,  and  re- 
ceive his  mark  in  his  forehead,  or  in  his  hand,  the  same  shall 
drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  poured  out 
without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation;  and  he  shall 
be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the 
holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb”  (Rev.  14:9, 
10); 

“Does  your  minister  ever  preach  on  hell?”  a man  asked 
his  friend  one  time.  “Yes,”  answered  the  second  man,  “and 
he  seems  to  be  so  glad  about  it.”  Now  whether  this  incident 
ever  happened  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  The  account  ap- 
peared in  the  comic  section  of  a magazine  somewhere;  but 
we  do  know  that  it  is  completely  out  of  character  for  a 
Christian  minister.  Hell  should  be  preached,  but  it  should  be 
preached  with  a broken  heart,  for  it  represents  the  tragedy 
of  all  tragedies. 

There  is  only  one  thing  worse  than  to  preach  hell  joyfully 
and  vindictively  and  that  is  not  to  preach  it  at  all. 

We  appreciate  the  frankness  of  a physician  when  he  warns 
us  of  impending  danger  in  our  bodies.  We  hire  lawyers  to 
help  keep  us  out  of  trouble  with  legal  affairs.  Only  a 
minister  who  debases  his  calling  will  fail  to  warn  of  the 
punishment  to  come  for  sinners.  The  Christian  church  prosti- 
tutes its  responsibility  when  it  preaches  only  sweetness  and 
light.  I do  not  mean  that  it  should  engage  in  scare  preach- 
ing. But  the  truth  should  be  told.  And  the  truth  is  that  the 
denial  of  God  brings  condemnation.  “The  same  shall  drink  of 
the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God.” 

To  Whom  Directed 

To  whom  is  this  diatribe  directed?  How  does  one  deny 
God?  The  answer  to  such  questions  is  manifold.  The  out- 
and-out  atheists  among  us  are  not  many.  Even  the  agnostic 
who  says  that  he  does  not  know  God  and  doubts  if  the  divine 
can  be  known  is  not  popular.  Nor  were  they  so  in  John’s 
day.  It  is  rather  the  practical  atheist  and  the  wavering  Chris- 
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dan  that  cause  us  worry.  The  man  that  tries  to  be  all  things 
to  all  people  is  the  man  in  mortal  danger.  The  compro- 
miser, the  one  who  tries  to  serve  both  God  and  mammon, 
the  one  who  drives  a wedge  between  duty  to  God  and  duty 
to  man,  these  together  with  the  truly  wicked  need  to  hear 
this  word:  “The  same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath 
of  God.  ” 

Sorcerers,  murderers,  adulterers,  idolaters:  let  them  be- 
ware. Liars,  blasphemers,  and  assaulters:  let  them  beware.  Let 
also  those  beware  who  like  Balaam  of  old  try  to  worship 
God  on  the  one  hand  and  curse  His  people  on  the  other. 
Let  all  sinners  beware.  God  punishes  sin. 

The  Wrath  of  God 

Now,  in  the  second  place  let  us  notice  what  the  condem- 
nation is.  “The  same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath 
of  God.”  What  does  this  mean?  At  once  let  us  rule  out  any 
crude  literalism.  Hell  is  not  to  be  equated  with  fire  as 
fire  burns  in  a stove  on  which  one  cooks  breakfast  or  drives 
the  chill  from  a house.  The  picture  of  a mob  of  people 
writhing  in  torment  as  though  attacked  by  hordes  of  hor- 
nets is  not  an  accurate  picture.  Actually  it  must  be  much 
worse.  But  how  shall  it  be  pictured?  Socrates  angered  the 
citizens  of  Athens  and  they  condemned  him  to  drink  the 
hemlock,  a mighty  poison  quick  to  take  effect. 

Pharaoh  outraged  God  as  he  continued  to  be  stubborn 
and  refused  to  let  the  people  go.  He  and  his  army  and  his 
chariots  were  overwhelmed  by  the  waters  of  the  sea.  The 
Canaanites,  a thoroughly  corrupt  people,  were  to  be  rooted 
out  of  the  promised  land,  the  land  was  to  be  thoroughly 
purged  of  their  presence.  Jerusalem,  for  its  denial  of  God 
and  its  many  compromises,  was  overthrown  and  hardly  one 
stone  was  left  upon  another.  The  slaughter  of  its  citizens  was 
gruesome  beyond  description.  How  do  you  describe  the 
slaughter  of  a million  and  a half  people?  Yet  the  wrath  of 
God  must  be  considered  to  be  far  greater  than  any  of  this. 

No  wonder  Jonathan  Edwards,  that  great  preacher  of  re- 
vival in  colonial  America,  thoroughly  shook  his  people  when 
he  got  through  to  them  finally  by  his  sermon,  “Sinners  in 
the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God.”  The  power  of  a thousand  Ni- 
agaras is  mighty  power.  The  thunder  of  a thousand  volcanoes 
is  mighty  thunder.  The  explosion  of  a thousand  “H"  bombs 
would  be  a mighty  explosion.  It  might  leave  little  upon  the 
earth  and  few  living  beings  to  observe  that  little.  But  what 
is  all  of  this  compared  to  the  Almighty  God,  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  One  who  sustains  all  things:  this  God 
outraged?  A thousand  hells  could  not  contain  His  wrath. 
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The  Love  of  God 

This  is  only  one  half  of  the  coin.  There  is  another  side.  If 
His  power  to  wrath  is  very  great,  His  power  to  love  is 
likewise  great.  The  exercise  of  the  one  only  enhances  the 
brilliance  of  the  other.  John  says,  “Here  is  the  patience  of 
the  saints:  here  are  they  that  keep  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  the  faith  of  Jesus.’ 

To  those  who  withstand  great  temptation,  to  those  who 
refuse  to  bow  the  knee  to  false  gods,  to  those  who  keep 
themselves  unspotted  from  the  world  great  blessings  will  be 
given.  If  God  cannot  keep  His  own  in  a protected  place 
separated  from  the  world,  if  they  are  to  be  in  the  world 
but  not  of  it,  then  He  is  under  moral  obligation  to  reward 
them,  and  reward  them  He  will  with  many  crowns.  God  is 
a lamb  to  those  who  love  Him.  He  is  a lion  to  those  who 
would  reject  Him.  The  lion  or  the  lamb,  which  will  one 
choose? 

Along  the  highway  sometimes  one  sees  a badly  wrecked 
automobile.  From  the  situation  it  is  obvious  that  the  police 
department  has  placed  it  there  as  a warning  to  drivers  to 
be  more  careful.  From  the  shattered  glass,  the  bent  frame, 
the  crushed  body  it  is  evident  that  the  carnage  was  terrible. 
Could  any  human  flesh  come  through  such  an  accident  and 
live?  Probably  not,  we  tell  ourselves  and  cringe  at  the 
thought.  How  did  it  happen,  we  wonder.  Did  some  mechan- 
ical device  fail?  Did  the  driver  go  to  sleep?  Had  he  been 
drinking?  Whose  fault  was  it?  Oh,  we  could  ask  many  ques- 
tions, but  they  cannot  bring  the  dead  back  to  life.  They  can- 
not restore  the  damaged  property,  the  scarred  lives.  We 
thank  the  safety  council  for  the  grim  warning  and  are  the 
better,  and  safer,  for  it.  So  when  we  hear  of  the  eternal 
grim  warnings  of  destruction,  punishment,  and  hell  we  do  not 
turn  away  in  false  shock,  but  quietly  take  note  and  thank 
God  for  the  warning. — Reprinted  from  Watchman-Examiner. 

□ 

Today's  Pseudo-Theologians 

By  Shem  Peachey 

The  Bible  is  the  only  book  in  the  world,  into  which  men 
deliberately  seek  to  read  their  own  ideas  of  falsification.  Yet 
these  men  pose  as  its  friends.  Of  every  other  literature  men 
seek  to  understand  the  words,  whether  they  accept  or  reject 
them,  for  what  men  write  does  not  make  an  ultimate  de- 
mand on  the  conscience.  The  Bible  does.  Therefore  its  de- 
mands must  be  gotten  rid  of  somehow.  And  the  most  effective 
way  to  do  this  is  to  falsify  its  words. 

Today’s  atheistic  “theologians”  say  what  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick  did  not  dare  to  say  in  the  twenties  and  thirties, 
for  unbelief  in  society  is  cumulative.  Fosdick  was  the  pioneer 
churchman  of  modernism  who  used  biblical  terminology 
surreptitiously  to  conceal  his  unbelief.  Modernism  was  a 
polite  name  for  unbelief.  Some  churchmen  of  today,  who 
pose  as  “theologians”  no  longer  try  to  conceal  their  atheism. 
They  presumptuously  blazon  it  all  over  the  world.  And  their 
opponents  unwittingly  help  to  spread  their  notoriety  in  re- 
ligious magazines,  by  keeping  them  in  the  public  eye. 


The  “God  is  dead”  fanaticism  was  very  typically  born 
dead  (stillborn).  Why  do  we  continue  to  carry  this  dead 
child  from  the  demon  world  around  as  if  it  were  alive? 
Let’s  bury  it  and  forget  it,  and  clear  the  atmosphere  with 
a “sweet  savour  of  Christ”  “unto  God,”  and  “the  savour 
of  life  unto  life.”  No  soul  ever  grows  on  negations,  or  on 
“neo-”isms.  We  grow  in  the  Spirit  on  positive  spiritual 
absolutes. 

Let  us  fill  our  magazines  with  expositions  of  gospel  truth 
of  practical  value,  “with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from 
heaven”  to  interest  the  “angels,”  to  instruct  our  people, 
all  ages,  and  shame  the  antichrist  and  anti-God  “theolo- 
gians” into  perpetual  hibernation.  □ 

"If  Ye  from  Your  Hearts 

Forgive  Not  . . !' 

By  Theron  Weldy 

One  very  difficult  area  in  brotherhood  is  expressing  for- 
giveness. We  know  that  forgiveness  is  God’s  answer  to  the 
sin  question,  that  it  solves  the  problem  of  guilt,  that  it  heals 
the  wounded  heart,  and  that  it  restores  fellowship.  One  of 
man’s  highest  needs  is  to  know  that  God  has  forgiven  him 
and  accepted  him  into  God’s  family.  Every  person  needs  to 
feel  this  forgiveness  and  acceptance  among  his  brothers  and 
sisters  who  also  belong  to  God’s  family. 

But  the  expression  of  forgiveness  is  something  else.  God’s 
greatest  gift  to  man  is  His  love  and  forgiveness.  Wouldn’t 
it  naturally  follow  that  the  greatest  gift  we  can  give  to 
others  is  the  reflection  of  God’s  forgiveness?  For  instance, 
one  of  the  greatest  gifts  that  a husband  and  wife  can  give 
each  other  is  the  gift  of  mutual  forgiveness.  Without  it,  love 
is  dead.  One  of  the  greatest  joys  and  securities  for  the  hus- 
band or  wife  is  to  know  they  are  accepted  and  that  they 
receive  forgiveness  from  their  partner. 

We  reflect  forgiveness  in  brotherhood  by  giving  up  the 
desire  to  get  even  with  the  person  who  we  feel  has 
wronged  us.  And  it  means  that  by  God’s  grace  we  remove 
the  incident  from  our  memory.  The  wife  who  said  she 
had  forgiven  her  husband  for  some  misdeed,  kept  bringing  the 
incident  up  again.  Finally  the  husband  said,  “But  when  I 
showed  you  I was  sorry,  you  said  you  would  forgive  and 
forget.”  And  she  replied,  “Well,  I know  I did.  ...  I have 
forgiven  you,  but  I don’t  want  you  to  forget  it!”  This 
attitude  often  spills  over  into  our  relations  with  fellow 
church  members. 

A spirit  of  acceptance  and  forgiveness  in  brotherhood 
will  melt  and  mold  a congregation  into  God’s  workmen 
better  than  any  other  refining  process.  Mutual  confession 
and  the  exercise  of  forgiveness  is  therapeutic.  Our  attitude 
makes  it  easy  or  hard  for  someone  to  ask  forgiveness.  When 
we  answer  someone’s  request  to  be  forgiven  with,  “Oh, 
that’s  all  right,  don’t  mention  it,”  we  say  in  effect,  “That’s 
all  right — I really  don’t  care.” 

Let  us  work  as  His  workmen  to  “forgive  from  the  heart,” 
which  means  in  attitude,  action,  word,  and  by  memory.  □ 
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Message  to  a Mission  Board 

By  Harold  A.  Zehr 


We  are  living  in  a time  that  brings  a tremendous  chal- 
lenge to  the  church.  In  light  of  the  social  revolution  taking 
place  in  the  world,  there  is  little  response  to  the  gospel  and 
no  simple  answer  to  the  problems  ahead. 

A shift  from  farm  to  suburban  and  nonfarm  rural  (includ- 
ing small  town)  life  and  development  of  educational 
standards  are  of  special  interest  to  us  as  Mennonites.  Fifty 
years  ago  we  were  probably  much  more  than  32  percent 
farmers.  While  the  percentage  of  Mennonites  farming  today 
is  higher  than  the  national  average  (6  percent  of  the  people 
are  farmers),  most  Mennonites  are  no  longer  a farm  people. 
We  were  likely  much  lower  than  the  average  in  educational 
standards  50  years  ago,  but  now  more  than  half  of  the 
Mennonite  young  people  complete  high  school,  and  much 
more  than  10  percent,  the  national  figure,  go  to  college. 
Because  of  strong  family  life  and  moral  traditions,  Menno- 
nites have  profited  highly  from  more  education  and  have 
found  wide  acceptance  in  urbanized  and  industrial  and  pro- 
fessional life. 

Fifty  years  ago  we  were  primarily  seen  as  German  immi- 
grants, a comparatively  poor  minority  which  was  being 
tolerated  but  not  necessarily  accepted  in  the  community  as 
equals.  We  saw  ourselves  as  a separated  and  isolated  people. 
During  World  War  I,  we  were  often  despised  and  abused. 

We  have  now  emerged  as  a part  of  a middle-class,  affluent, 
sophisticated  society  in  the  U.S.A.  In  some  other  countries  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  us  to  get  out  of  a 
caste,  ghetto,  or  social  stratum  in  a single  generation. 

As  a Mennonite  Church  we  have  endeavored  to  catch  a 
vision  of  our  responsibility  and  have  opened  new  churches 
in  response  to  needs  and  vision  of  leadership.  We  have 
churches  in  rural  areas,  in  urban,  suburban,  and  inner  city 
situations.  During  the  past  few  years,  the  social  tensions 
which  we  have  read  about  abroad  and  in  “the  South”  have 
come  closer  to  us.  In  a measure  some  of  the  present  social 
problems  have  always  been  with  us.  Our  fathers  saw  some 
of  them,  but  they  were  not  considered  problems  which 
seriously  affected  the  church.  Our  involvement  primarily  had 
to  do  with  sending  relief  to  the  needy. 

Today,  as  we  attempt  to  witness  in  the  city,  our  church 
is  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  serious  social  injustices 
and  depressed  lives  in  the  inner  city,  and  words  such  as 
“social  concerns,  involvement,  relevant”  are  coming  to  our 
attention.  As  we  hear  reports  and  are  asked  to  react,  we 
become  uncomfortable  and  disturbed.  We  often  wish  that 


Harold  A.  Zehr,  president  of  the  Illinois  Mennonite  Mission  Board,  presented 
this  message  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Board.  Zehr  is  from  Normal,  111., 
and  pastor  of  the  Bloomington  Mennonite  Church. 


these  problems  would  go  away  and  that  we  would  not  need 
to  look  at  them. 

The  church  today  is  in  a struggle  to  answer  questions  as 
to  “who  we  are”  and  “why  we  are  here.”  Some  of  our 
leaders,  as  they  face  the  problems  in  their  local  situations, 
are  becoming  deeply  involved  in  the  social  concerns  of  their 
community.  Another  segment  of  the  church  is  concerned 
about  the  “purity  of  the  church,”  the  threat  of  a “social 
gospel,”  and  they  are  asking  the  question,  “Should 
Christians  meddle?”  Others  are  interested  in  protecting  their 
vested  interests  and  positions  of  advantage  and  have  identi- 
fied Christianity  with  a kind  of  patriotism  and  nationalism 
which  says  that  we  must  support  our  government  right  or 
wrong.  As  a result  of  differing  views  of  Christian  responsi- 
bility, there  are  tensions  within  the  church. 

It  was  in  this  kind  of  climate  that  Christ  lived  and  taught, 
and  for  this  kind  of  world  that  He  died.  It  is  in  this  kind  of 
climate  that  we  are  called  to  witness  and  serve.  While 
there  are  many  problems  in  our  world,  I believe  we  are 
facing  unique  opportunities  to  witness  as  a Mennonite 
Church.  We  have  claimed  to  be  representing  a message  of 
love  and  peace  and  to  be  instruments  of  reconciliation.  This 
claim  may  soon  be  put  to  a test,  but  “who  knoweth 
whether  ...  [we  are ] come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a 
time  as  this? 

Here  are  some  challenges  I would  like  to  propose:  1. 
That  we  keep  clearly  in  view  the  basic  message  of  the 
gospel,  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
Himself,  and  that  He  has  given  unto  us  the  word  of 
reconciliation.  In  making  this  practical  we  must  find  our 
way  between  an  extreme  social  gospel  emphasis,  rooted  in 
secular,  materialistic,  humanistic  religion,  and  a kind  of 
gospel  which  ignores  Christ’s  concern  for  the  problems  men 
face  today,  thinking  only  of  the  life  to  come — a message  in 
which  we  who  share  in  the  world’s  comforts  refuse  to  hear  or 
see  when  others  are  hurting.  This  will  call  for  a certain 
amount  of  tolerance  for  each  other  as  we  work  in  differing 
situations. 

2.  That  we  commit  ourselves  to  a continued  inner-city 
witness,  which  will  involve  stressing  both  evangelism  and 
identification  with  the  local  social  needs.  This  commitment 
should  mean 

a.  That  we  encourage  the  development  of  indigenous 
church  programs  to  the  degree  possible,  but  recognizing  that 
in  inner-city  work  as  we  know  it  today,  a continuing  sub- 
sidy will  be  required. 

b.  That  we  be  continuously  aware  of  population  trends 
and  our  relation  to  them.  We  should  be  flexible,  always  open 
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to  relocation,  consolidation,  or  termination  of  existing  projects 
and  open  to  new  opportunities.  However,  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  give  stability  to  our  program  by  coordinated 
long-range  planning  and  supplying  stable  leadership. 

c.  That  we  recognize  more  fully  than  we  have  in  the  past 
personal  and  family  needs  of  our  inner-city  leadership,  pro- 
viding reasonable  living  conditions,  adequate  allowances,  and 
opportunities  for  personal  development  and  renewal. 

3.  That  we  give  a proportionate  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  churches  in  urban  and  suburban  areas,  providing 
initial  subsidy,  but  with  the  purpose  that  these  will  become 
self-supporting,  contributing  churches  also  involved  in  our 
total  mission.  These  churches  should  have  available  loan 
funds  for  building  needs. 

4.  That  in  recognition  of  our  blessings  from  God  and  the 
increased  opportunity  to  witness  in  the  midst  of  a period  of 
social  revolution,  we  strengthen  existing  programs  and 
develop  new  programs  within  the  Illinois  Mennonite  Mission 
Board  program  that  will  challenge  the  support  of  the 
churches,  planning  to  double  the  budget  for  the  Illinois 
Board  during  the  next  ten  years.  I believe  this  is  necessary 
for  our  spiritual  health  as  well  as  a duty. 

5.  That  we  explore  ways  to  challenge  more  fully  the  devel- 
oping gifts  and  persons  with  increased  training  and  the  con- 
cerns and  involvement  of  our  youth  in  the  social  needs  of  our 
nation  in  a way  that  leads  to  greater  commitment  of  the 
total  brotherhood  to  service  through  the  church.  The  future 
of  our  program  will  largely  be  dependent  upon  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  committed  Christians  available  both  for 
church  vocations  and  as  supporting  lay  workers. 

6.  Finally,  in  order  to  develop  and  implement  our  vision  for 
an  increased  witness  in  Illinois,  I would  strongly  recommend 
an  amendment  to  our  constitution  to  provide  for  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  Church  Extension  on  a continuing  basis. 
There  will  be  increased  need  for  counsel  by  our  pastors  in 
difficult  situations,  and  the  Board  should  be  engaged  in  long- 
range  planning.  This  position  may  develop  to  the  extent  that 
it  would  demand  more  than  the  present  one-fourth  part  of 
his  time.  Both  pastors  and  the  Executive  Committee  have 
found  this  office  very  helpful.  A study  in  church  organization 
is  under  way,  but  meantime  the  Board  should  be  geared  to 
do  its  work. 

This  is  not  a time  for  shrinking  from  challenges  because 
they  seem  too  great  or  the  problems  seem  too  complex.  □ 


Prayer  Requests 

Pray  for  a home,  that  problems  will  be  settled  and  that 
the  home  will  not  be  broken  up.  There  are  children  involved. 

The  church  in  M.P.,  India,  would  request  definite  prayer 
during  the  month  of  October. 

Pray  for  the  brethren  Wilbert  Shenk,  John  Mosemann,  and 
Nelson  Litwiller  as  they  meet  with  the  church  in  fellowship 
and  also  working  with  the  church  in  its  problems  and  needs. 


Pray  for  church  leaders  as  they  meet  for  a three-day 
retreat  of  Bible  study  and  discussion  of  needs  and  the  mission 
of  the  church  in  India  today. 

Pray  for  the  educational,  literature,  and  medical  board  as 
they  meet  in  special  sessions  during  the  team’s  visit. 

Pray  for  the  annual  church  conference,  Oct.  23-25,  that 
God’s  presence  will  be  felt  and  His  direction  sought. 


Communique  No.  3 

To:  Chief  of  Staff:  Demon  Division 

From:  Operator  787,  Christian  Subversion  Detachment 

Closely  related  to  the  committee  Christian,  who  neglects 
family  and  friends  for  church  functions,  is  the  scholar-saint. 
Iin  watching  with  pleasure  the  development  of  several  in  my 
area. 

For  these  eager  academicians  the  whole  point  of  religion 
is  to  be  an  authority  on  Scripture  and  history  and  all  other 
subjects  even  remotely  related  to  the  theological  scene.  It 
can  begin  with  such  a seemingly  innocuous  practice  as  mem- 
orizing Bible  verses  in  Sunday  school.  Parents  and  pastors 
alike  are  apt  to  equate  good  memory  with  goodness,  and  the 
child  who  can  recite  the  most  Psalms  or  list  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  often  held  up  as  an  ex- 
ample for  other  junior  Christians — despite  the  fact  he  may 
be  the  most  obnoxious  kid  in  the  neighborhood.  It’s  not 
surprising  that  he  may  grow  up  believing  that  a knowledge 
of  Sacred  Writ  is  the  prime  requirement  for  salvation. 

It  isn’t  always  the  child  wonder,  however,  who  gets  off 
on  an  academic  tangent.  An  adult  convert  can  be  just  as 
susceptible.  A certain  amount  of  study  is  mandatory  for 
membership  in  most  churches.  Like  studying  for  finals,  the 
majority  of  proselytes  learn  only  what  is  required  and  then 
forget  it  when  the  occasion  is  past.  Not  so  with  the  scholar. 
He  studies  all  the  fine  points  and  treasures  them.  He 
enjoys  being  regarded  as  a savant,  and  in  order  to  establish 
himself  in  this  role  he  will  not  hestitate  to  correct  others 
in  his  church  school  class  ...  or  supply  a vast  amount  of 
information  without  being  asked. 

At  the  peak  of  the  pile  is  the  self-taught  theologian  who 
can  quote  Barth  through  Tillich  with  complete  confidence. 
Now  this  in  itself — from  our  point  of  view — is  no  big  deal, 
except  that  it  often  irritates  less  scholarly  Christians.  What 
is  important  is  that  his  preoccupation  with  theological  trivia 
takes  all  his  spare  time.  He  not  only  fails  to  develop 
community  consciousness  but — for  the  most  part — isn’t  even 
aware  of  society  around  him.  If  there  are  human  needs  to 
be  met  on  the  street  outside  his  window  he  never  sees 
them,  because  his  eyes  are  always  on  the  book. 

I don’t  expect  to  claim  many  for  our  side  by  this  distrac- 
tion, but  I do  anticipate  recruiting  a few  who  could  be  won 
in  no  other  way.  You  know  how  it  is,  Boss.  You’ve  got  to 
play  all  the  angles. 
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Is  The  Mennonite  Hour 

By  Kenneth  J.  Weaver  Preaching  the  Gospel? 


MBI  staff  writer  James  Fairfield  and  Mennonite  Hour  announcer  David 
Augsburger  rehearse  a radio  dialogue.  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  pro- 
duces 10  programs  in  seven  languages. 


Is  The  Mennonite  Hour  preaching  the  gospel?  Or  has  the 
program,  as  some  say,  drifted  away  from  the  “faith  . . . once 
delivered  unto  the  saints”? 

Witness  the  program  format.  Instead  of  the  fine  old  hymn 
“Christ  for  the  World  We  Sing”  coming  in  strong  telling  the 
listener  that  another  religious  program  is  forthcoming — now 
David  Augsburger  probes  the  listener’s  attention.  This  mid- 
October  program  began: 

Augsburger : There  are  moments  of  personal  tragedy  that  can 
stab  a man  wide  awake  to  life  as  never  before.  Like  this 
phone  call — 

Sound:  (Phone  rings). 

Man’s  Voice:  Hello? 

Officer:  Mr.  Jones — this  is  the  State  highway  patrol.  I regret 
to  inform  you  that  your  wife  was  involved  in  a head-on 
collision  a few  minutes  ago.  I’m  sorry,  but  she’s  dead. 
Sound:  (Phone  drops  on  cradle). 

Augsburger:  That  is  a moment  of  truth.  A moment  when 
you  truly  realize  all  that  life — and  death — can  mean. 

An  On-the-Level  Message 

But  doesn’t  this  just  illustrate  the  absence  of  any  gospel? 
There  isn’t  a word  in  these  opening  moments  of  the  pro- 

Kenneth  J.  Weaver  is  secretary  of  mass  communications  for  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  His  offices,  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  are  located  at  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Ken  points  out  that  “the  current  developments  in  The  Mennonite  Hour  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  trends  of  program  planning  and  development  of  Mennonite 
Broadcasts.  They  arise  primarily  from  a desire  to  speak  to  a non-churched  audience 
which  calls  for  program  techniques  and  language  which  will  communicate  and  be 
understood.” 


gram  to  point  to  Jesus  Christ,  His  cross.  His  cleansing  blood 
— which  is  one  reason  a Christian  radio  station  recently 
considered  dropping  The  Mennonite  Hour. 

This  particular  station  wanted  “clear-cut  gospel  messages” 
that  “preach  the  Word,”  meaning  phrases  and  terms  dear 
to  the  heart  of  Christians — but  meaningless  to  the  listener 
we  are  commissioned  to  reach. 

A basic  law  of  communication  states  that  if  you  wish 
to  come  across  clearly  to  another  person,  you  must  use 
terms  he  understands. 

To  talk  in  theological,  Christian-oriented  terms  is  to 
speak  in  a foreign  tongue  to  the  Man-on-the-Street.  While 
he  may  have  vague  reference  points  to  Christianity — such 
as  Christmas,  Easter,  do  unto  others  as  they  do  unto  you — 
his  theological  vocabulary  is  negligible. 

Therefore  to  communicate  the  gospel  publicly  to  the  sinner 
who  does  not  even  realize  he  is  a sinner,  we  must  speak  the 
good  news  in  terminology  he  understands. 

Jesus  exercised  His  magnificent  wisdom  in  communicating 
clearly  and  simply  with  His  hearers.  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  His  language  is  ordinary  yet  eminently  understand- 
able. No  religious  catchphrases  here! 

His  parables  are  ear-catching  stories  which  carry  immense 
truths  in  a heart-gripping  and  memorable  fashion.  They  are 
the  kind  of  truths  to  be  grasped  intuitively;  one  senses  the 
meaning  rather  than  knowing  it  as  explainable  truths. 

And  for  those  whose  ears  are  stopped?  Which  method  will 
most  easily  unstop  the  ears — a vivid  parable,  or  a theological 
explanation? 

Consequently,  The  Mennonite  Hour  submits  the  gospel 
to  its  hearers,  not  as  a sermon  preached  on  radio,  but  as 
common  life  breathed  upon  by  Christ. 

Notwithstanding  the  easy  conversational  style  of  The 
Mennonite  Hour  opening,  the  program  is  still  recognizably 
religious  (perhaps  too  much  so?). 

The  program  described  earlier,  called  “Your  Moment  of 
Truth,”  proceeded  with  announcer  Richard  Weaver: 
Announcer:  Today  on  The  Mennonite  Hour  David  Augsburger 
will  be  doing  some  very  straight  talking  about  your 
moment  of  truth.  We  invite  you  to  join  us  for  the  next 
few  moments  as  we  share  the  open  secret  of  life  made 
new. 

Mens  Chorus:  (Hum  in  and  under). 

Announcer:  The  Mennonite  Hour  men  introduce  today’s  idea 
with  an  old  spiritual  of  life,  death,  and  the  discovery  of 
eternal  life:  “Deep  River,  My  Home  Is  over  Jordan.  ” 
Men’s  Chorus:  Deep  River  1,  2,  3 
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Augsburger:  (Message — 6 minutes) 

The  crowd  is  on  its  feet.  The  stadium  echoes  with  the 
hoarse  shouts  of  a half  million  throats.  In  the  ring  below 
the  huge  beast  wheels,  horns  lowered,  eyes  aflame,  brain 
fired  with  pain.  Then  he  charges.  . . . 

This  is  a “religious  program” — because  there  is  an  a cap- 
pella  men  s chorus  singing  a spiritual.  But  the  listener  must 
draw  this  conclusion  himself.  He  isn’t  told  overtly. 

The  singers  aren’t  introduced  as  “that  great  gospel- 
singing team  with  another  grand  old  hymn  of  the  faith.’ 
God  forbid! 

Rather,  the  sincerity  and  conviction  of  the  singers  comes 
through  the  manner  of  their  singing;  the  poignant  message 
from  the  clear  enunciation  of  simple  words. 

But  what  of  the  gospel  in  this  message?  Must  we  not 
preach  the  Bible?  Should  not  the  listeners  be  able  to  identify 
the  Bible  by  hearing  historic  King  James  Version  phrases? 

Why?  Why  must  the  Word  of  God  be  cast  in  unintelli- 
gible phrases,  like  some  occult  politician’s  windbaggery? 
Why  not  the  common  speech  we  know  and  understand? 

David  Augsburger  uses  half  a dozen  modern-language  trans- 
lations, and  quotes  passages  as  he  goes.  It  is  remarkably 
effective — witness  the  letter-writers  who  insist  he  hasn’t 
mentioned  the  Bible  at  all!  This  is  precisely  the  objective! 
To  have  the  Bible  speak  simply,  without  affectation. 

Who  Is  the  Recipient? 

This  “ listenability’’  characterizes  The  Mennonite  Hour,  arid 
is  no  accident.  The  directives  for  the  program  were  care- 
fully spelled  out  in  February  1964  by  B.  Charles  Hostetter 
and  The  Mennonite  Hour  Board.  First,  the  target 
audience  has  been  defined  as  the  average  American,  a 
person  who: 

— considers  himself  a Christian  but  an  inactive  one; 

— is  a member  of  a church  or  at  least  has  been  baptized; 
— attends  church  occasionally; 

— has  only  a general  knowledge  of  Christian  truth; 

— does  not  seriously  try  to  conform  his  life  to  the  Bible 
standards; 

— knows  more  than  he  lives,  and  feels  guilty  in  his  sub- 
Christian  standards. 

In  addition,  the  objectives  of  the  program  are: 

— to  make  the  average  American  aware  of  his  spiritual 
need; 

— to  present  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  Savior; 

— to  lead  men  to  discipleship  in  Christ; 

— to  help  men  in  spiritual  need  to  find  a satisfying  ex- 
perience through  the  program  itself,  counseling,  and 
Bible  study  courses,  and  directing  them  to  local  pastors 
and  congregations; 

— to  focus  the  judgment  of  the  gospel  upon  sub-Christian 
standards; 

— to  warn  the  people  of  the  national  trends  and  practices 
that  will  bring  God’s  judgment  and  doom. 

Later  in  the  program  “Your  Moment  of  Truth,”  David 
Augsburger  came  to  the  crux  of  the  matter.  The  earlier 
illustration  served  the  purpose  of  kindling  concern  and  con- 
viction. Now:  “The  greatest,  clearest  moment  of  truth  open  to 


any  man  happens  when  that  man  sees  what  he  should 
be,  as  seen  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  will  see  life  as  it  really  is. 
He  will  see  life  as  it  truly  shall  be — He  will  know  the 
truth  about  life  and  live  it,  as  he  knows  and  follows  Jesus 
Christ  daily  in  life.” 

Thoughtful  evaluators  of  The  Mennonite  Hour  have  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  its  methods.  Nelson  R.  Roth,  pastor  of 
the  Mennonite  church  in  Allensville,  Pa.,  comments:  “I  am 
highly  favorable  towards  the  approach  and  presentation  of  the 
broadcast  for  the  non-Mennonites  in  this  community.  You  are 
gaining  a respect  and  acceptance  which  local  Mennonite 
churches  have  been  unable  to  accomplish.  ...” 

Richard  Detweiler,  pastor  of  the  Souderton  Mennonite 
Church,  evaluated  the  program  approach:  “The  Mennonite 
Hour  presentation  is  excitingly  contemporary  and  relevant. 
It  is  faithful  to  the  content  and  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and 
consonant  with  Mennonite  theology  and  understanding  of 
evangelism.  . . . 

“Minute  for  minute,  in  my  judgment.  The  Mennonite  Hour 
is  the  most  effective  Christian  broadcast  program  within  my 
acquaintance.  David  Augsburger  represents  to  the  American 
listening  audience  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  the  Mennonite 
faith  in  a way  that  I can  fully  endorse  and  which  is  stimulat- 
ing to  my  own  faith.”  D 

Two  Kinds  of  Sheep 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd:  I’ve  come  up  the  hard  way.  I 
can  take  care  of  myself. 

I shall  not  want:  I’ve  saved  my  money,  and  the  government 
Social  Security  will  take  care  of  me. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures:  I can  take 
whatever  comes  in  life. 

He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters:  The  hard  places  make 
one  tough. 

He  restoreth  my  soul:  I just  keep  on  keeping  on. 

He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his  name’s 
sake:  I’ve  learned  to  pick  my  own  way  quite  success- 
fully. 

Yea,  though  I walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I will  fear  no  evil;  for  thou  art  with  me:  When 
the  end  comes,  I’ll  not  be  afraid  to  go  it  alone. 

Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me:  I’ve  lived  a full 
life. 

Thou  preparest  a table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine 
enemies:  There’s  no  adversary  that  I cannot  handle  some- 
way. 

Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil:  And  I don’t  need  any 
coddling. 

My  cup  runneth  over:  This  will  soon  come  to  an  end. 
Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life:  And  I’ll  leave  a goodly  inheritance  and  reputa- 
tion for  my  children. 

And  I will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever:  And 
then  I’ll  be  a long  time  dead — but  why  think  of  that 
now? 

What  kind  of  sheep  am  I? — Allen  Ebersole,  Leetonia, 
Ohio.  □ 
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Is  Growing  Old  a Sin? 

By  Roy  S.  Koch 


Ridiculous?  Not  at  all.  Ask  the  man  who  has  climbed  to 
the  top  of  his  profession  and  influence  only  to  be  smitten 
down  by  his  sixty-fifth  birthday.  Should  he  pluck  up  his 
courage  and  seek  employment  elsewhere,  he  will  be  met  by 
a cool,  “Sorry,  but  we  don’t  hire  anyone  over  sixty-five.” 

There  may  be  no  question  about  his  qualifications;  his 
skills  may  be  the  best  in  the  field,  but  they  rate  not  even  a 
superficial  examination.  He  was  born  before  1903,  and  that  is 
the  sin  for  which  there  is  no  atonement.  To  continue  his 
employment  beyond  that  arbitrary  figure  is  to  sin  against 
those  who  are  pressing  hard  on  his  heels  panting  after  his 
position  in  the  organization.  The  law  is  mandatory.  Even 
the  president  of  General  Motors,  the  world’s  largest  industry, 
could  find  no  grace  for  his  sin.  He  was  retired  in  October 
of  1967. 

But  industry  is  not  the  only  callous  monster.  Aging  is 
unforgivable  in  the  family.  Premium  space  in  the  home  must 
be  reserved  for  the  children.  The  frayed  nerves  of  grandpa, 
and  the  forgetfulness  of  grandma  must  not  interfere  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  “Pepsi”  generation.  The  only  acceptable 
attitude  for  older  people  to  entertain  is  a humble  apology 
for  still  sticking  around. 

The  Growing  Bind 

But  medical  science  is  working  overtime  to  make  us  grow 
older  and  older  and  still  retain  some  youthfulness.  Miracle 
drugs  rescue  us  time  and  again  from  the  cruel  jaws  of 
death.  Iron  tired  poor  blood  can  always  be  remedied  by 
Geritol. 

“Give  us  time  and  we’ll  lick  arthritis,  heart  disease,  and 
strokes,  the  great  cripplers  of  the  old.  We  have  already 
put  diphtheria,  smallpox,  poliomyelitis,  and  many  types  of 
cancer  into  limbo,”  say  the  scientists.  “We  are  mastering  the 
aging  process  itself.  We  ll  get  you  up  to  150  years  yet.” 

But  to  what  purpose?  The  law  keeps  us  in  school  till  we 
are  sixteen  so  we  won’t  glut  the  labor  market.  Industry 
clamps  the  lid  on  us  at  sixty-five.  Forty-nine  years  of  pro- 
ductive labor  then  eighty-five  years  of  retirement!  “Lord, 
help  us;  we  are  in  a real  bind.” 

What  Are  the  Alternatives? 

You  can  roll  back  the  speedometer  on  an  old  car,  but  you 
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can’t  turn  back  the  years  on  the  calendar  that  easily. 

But  some  oldsters  try  it.  They  try  anything  to  stay  young. 
This  elusive  pursuit  can  be  silly,  sickening,  and  sad.  Of 
course  you  will  remain  neat  and  clean,  but  you  will  get 
older  whether  you  buy  Miss  Clairol  or  Mr.  Clairol,  whether 
you  brush  your  teeth  with  Pepsodent  or  with  Gleem,  whether 
you  buy  your  clothes  at  a fashion  shop  or  at  a NX  to  NU. 

Why  not  glorify  your  age?  Boast  about  your  new  freedom. 
You  are  finally  rid  of  that  impossible  rat  race.  Come  to  terms 
with  your  bifocals,  denture  powers,  and  hearing  aids.  Avoid 
buying  dresses  with  zippers  at  the  back.  Suggest  to  your 
grocer  that  he  package  pork  chops  in  lots  of  two  and  put 
hamburger  meat  into  eight-ounce  packages  instead  of  only 
sixteen  ounces. 

The  teenagers  don’t  have  everything.  There  are  nearly 
two  million  more  persons  over  sixty  in  the  country  than  there 
are  teenagers.  These  older  persons  have  thirty-five  to 
forty  billion  dollars  a year  in  their  pockets  or  stockings. 
You,  yes  you,  have  real  buying  power.  Use  it,  but  do  so 
wisely. 

Remember  that  the  beauty  of  sixty  is  just  as  attractive  as 
that  of  sixteen.  Many  of  the  most  attractive  persons  alive  have 
faces  deeply  lined  and  a head  crowned  with  silver.  The  inner 
glory  of  a life  lived  richly  has  more  beauty  than  the  “added 
on”  attractions  for  sale  at  any  cheap  store. 

Life  can  still  be  interesting  and  challenging.  Think  of  the 
things  you  can  do  now  you  never  had  time  for  before.  You 
can  take  college  courses;  your  maturity  will  lend  dignity  to 
the  classroom.  You  can  learn  new  skills  like  mastering  a new 
language  or  reviving  the  old  musical  talent  you  shelved  when 
you  left  high  school.  You  can  browse  in  the  public  library 
at  the  taxpayers’  expense.  In  your  home  community,  or 
through  your  church,  you  can  still  give  much-appreciated 
“voluntary”  service  even  if  you  cannot  market  your  skill 
anymore. 

And  keep  the  open-ended  view.  There  is  glory  beyond 
this  life  for  those  who  know  and  love  the  Lord.  Death 
doesn’t  ring  the  curtain  down;  it  rings  it  up.  Are  the  spring 
and  bounce  of  youth  gone?  Anticipate  unfading  youth  when 
you  can  say  “good-bye”  to  arthritis  pains,  that  crippling 
limp,  the  limiting  colitis,  and  the  embarrassing  forgetfulness. 

Have  you  lost  dear  ones?  You  will  meet  them  again.  Do 
you  love  Jesus?  Think  of  what  it  will  mean  to  meet  Him 
face  to  face.  It  is  still  true  as  Robert  Browning  said,  “The 
best  is  yet  to  be.”  D 
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Prepared  for  Instant  Take-Off? 

By  Donald  Schrader 


Some  who  pay  their  gas  and  electric  bills  conscientiously 
never  settle  their  account  with  God,  are  bankrupt  before  Him, 
and  always  operate  in  the  red. 

Some  who  brush  their  teeth,  eat  health  foods,  exercise, 
and  get  plenty  of  rest,  breed  within  themselves  the  decay 
of  hate,  become  as  hooked  on  nagging  as  many  are  on  dope, 
and  specialize  in  the  TV  and  radio  programs,  and  the  books 
of  low  vitamin  content. 

Some  who  have  regular  annual  check-ups  avoid  listening  to 
God's  diagnosis  of  them — hopelessly  and  stubbornly  incurable 
apart  from  one  prescription  which  He  alone  manufactures  and 
dispenses. 

Some  who  would  quit  any  habit  to  avoid  cancer  will  con- 
stantly chew  on  grumbling  which  is  a leading  cause  of  spirit- 
ual cancer. 

Some  who  have  life,  accident,  fire,  and  wind  insurance 
have  not  a speck  of  coverage  to  provide  a good  home  for 
themselves  seconds  after  their  final  heartbeat. 

Some  who  lock  their  doors,  and  deposit  their  money  in 
safes  allow  the  devil  to  rob  them  of  their  souls.  Some  who 
boast  of  their  monev-making  and  bargain-finding  ability  have 
missed  life’s  greatest  bargain  and  have  pawned  their  soul’s 
welfare  for  a few'  kicks  and  a few  playthings  of  this  world. 

Some  who  glue  their  attention  to  the  give-away  programs 
of  CBS  and  NBC  give  scarcely  a glance  to  history’s  greatest 
give-away  program  appearing  on  HBC  (Heaven’s  Broadcasting 
Company). 

Some  plan  vacations  weeks  in  advance,  daydream  of  dining 
and  sleeping  luxury,  but  pack  not  a stitch  for  the  one-way 
trip  whose  departure  time  may  come  at  any  moment. 

Some  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  for  celebrating  the  dav  set 
aside  for  remembering  Jesus  first  coming  but  ignore  or  scoff 
at  His  second  coming. 

Some  have  X-rays,  electrocardiograms,  and  restricted  diets 
to  prolong  the  life  of  the  physical  heart,  but  slam  the  door 
in  the  face  of  the  great  Doctor  who  desires  to  massage  the 
heart  He  says  has  already  stopped  beating  and  is  dead. 

Some  spend  hundreds  of  hours  bathing,  washing  clothes, 
ironing,  cleaning,  sweeping,  scrubbing,  dusting,  polishing,  and 
waxing  but  inhabit  a life  that  is  filthy  with  the  cobwebs  of 
self-pity,  the  scum  of  envy  of  others,  the  grease  of  worry, 
and  the  spilled  molasses  of  love  monev. 

Some  pick  a cemetery  plot  for  their  corpse  but  reserve  not 
an  inch  for  themselves  in  heaven. 

Some  put  the  best  foot  forward  for  guests  but  leave  the 
greatest  Guest  standing  and  knocking,  or  usher  Him  into  a 
draftv,  cluttered  back  bedroom. 

Some  cram  facts  into  their  heads  and  pile  up  degrees  and 
vet  do  not  pass  even  kindergarten  in  God’s  school 

Some  slave  long  hours  for  a boss  here  but  spit  in  the  face 


of  the  Boss  of  the  universe. 

Some  refuse  food  which  is  not  seasoned  just  right  but 
gorge  on  twisted  sex  or  ulcer-causing  grudges. 

Some  devour  scads  of  books  but  let  the  Book  gather  dust. 

Some  are  up  on  the  latest  national  and  international  news 
but  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  good  news  of  what  Jesus  did 
on  the  cross  and  is  doing  todav. 

Every  one  of  us  will  take  a space  flight,  perhaps  with  less 
than  a moment’s  notice  of  exact  departure  time.  Are  you  on 
speaking  terms  with  the  general  Manager  of  the  space  flights? 
Are  you  packed  and  traveling  light?  Are  you  in  healthy  spir- 
itual condition?  Are  you  prepared  for  instant  takeoff?  □ 


The  Difference 

By  Elvin  V.  Snyder 

Hi,  doggy!  What’s  your  name?  Can’t  you  say  your  name? 
You’ve  heard  it  often  enough!  You  had  better  pay  more 
attention  to  your  education. 

What  makes  you  a dog  anyhow?  Where  did  you  leave  the 
wolf  that  was  in  you?  How  did  you  learn  to  bark  instead  of 
howl?  And  wag  your  tail  instead  of  snarl?  Perhaps  in  a 
million  years  you  will  be  able  to  say  “Fido.” 

That’s  a nice  sleek  coat  you  have  on.  Do  they  feed  you 
pretty  well?  Some  good  TV'  dog  food  instead  of  old  car- 
casses or  animals  on  the  run,  right?  And  you  get  a regular 
bath  and  flea  treatment,  right?  I haven’t  heard  of  any  new 
kind  of  civilized  dog  denture  for  you,  have  you?  It  would 
have  to  be  a Fit  Well  type  and  there  might  be  some  ad- 
vantages— especially  for  small  children. 

Don’t  you  get  tired  sleeping  all  day?  Or  do  they  let  you 
run  at  night?  Even  so  you  shouldn’t  gad  around  too  much. 
You  might  get  run  over.  Then  what  would  your  mamma 
say? 

I’ve  been  going  to  ask  you  a question,  and  I wish  you 
could  tell  me.  When  you’re  lying  there  with  your  chin  flat 
on  the  floor  and  your  eyes  are  shut,  are  you  really  just 
sleeping  or  are  you  thinking  real  hard?  You  sometimes 
frown  deeply,  but  it  could  be  that  you’re  just  trying  to 
gently  move  a fly.  With  all  this  free  time,  free  meals,  free 
housing — real  freedom,  boy — you  should  really  be  happy! 

Man’s  best  friend,  too,  eh?  And  in  a country  of  free 
speech  yet  you  never  say  a word!  Of  course  that  would  be 
a riot  if  dogs  made  speeches  too. 

But  just  a word,  one  idea — like  “God.”  If  you’re  so 
happy,  why  don’t  you  just  say,  “God  is  good”?  That’s 
short  and  easy  to  say,  isn’t  it? 

“Wow-wow.” 
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Items  and  Comments 


Indiana  state  police  have  begun  filing 
stiffer  charges  against  Amish  residents  in 
Indiana  who  refuse  to  display  bright  orange 
and  red  slow-moving  vehicle  emblems  on 
the  rear  of  their  horse-drawn  buggies. 
Several  Amish  farmers,  citing  their  belief 
in  complete  simplicity  and  the  shunning  of 
any  form  of  decoration,  have  already  been 
fined  and  sometimes  jailed  for  refusing  to 
display  the  emblem. 

Now,  Paoli  City  Judge  Rhys  Rhodes  has 
asked  state  police  to  start  filing  heavier 
charges,  and  one  of  the  Amish  has  been 
charged  with  reckless  driving,  in  addition 
to  the  charge  of  refusing  to  display  the 
emblem.  Maximum  sentence  could  be  six 
months  in  jail  and  a $500  fine  on  the  new 
charges. 

The  Southeast  regional  director  of  Vol- 
unteers-In-Service-to-America  (VISTA)  told 
a Southern  Baptist  missions  conference  in 
Ridgecrest,  N.C.,  that  he  was  concerned 
that  40  percent  of  the  poverty  in  America 
exists  in  the  “Bible  belt.” 

“It  concerns  me  that  the  greatest  opposi- 
tion to  doing  something  about  it  is  in  the 
Bible  belt  also,”  said  Ross  Coggins,  who 
described  himself  as  “a  Baptist  and  a 
Christian.”  Speaking  before  the  annual 
Home  Missions  Conference  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  the  VISTA  executive 
said  he  was  “desperately”  worried  about 
the  extent  of  poverty  in  the  Southeast  and 
the  reluctance  of  the  people  to  tackle  the 
problem. 

He  related  his  concern  directly  to  the 
church,  quoting  a VISTA  volunteer  who 
said,  “If  only  the  churches  would  take 
seriously  what  they’re  saying.”  Mr.  Coggins 
told  the  conference  that  “we  have  reached 
a sad  state  when  because  we  have  talked 
about  it  we  think  we  have  done  some- 
thing. . . . Most  of  us  have  viewed  poverty 
through  lenses  that  filter  out  the  fact,  but 
we  must  learn  to  see  the  real  facts.” 


The  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
called  for  abolition  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  because  it  makes  possible  the  man- 
power for  “aggressive”  foreign  and  “op- 
pressive" domestic  policies.  The  1,000 
Quakers,  meeting  at  St.  Mary’s  College  in 
Moraga,  Calif.,  declared  that  “military  con- 
scription today  makes  possible  the  aggressive 
foreign  policies  and  the  oppressive  domestic 
policies  which  rely  on  easy  availability  of 
military  manpower.” 

Charging  that  “conscription  of  any  kind” 
threatens  the  right  of  individual  conscience, 
the  meeting  said  it  was  concerned  that 
“conscription  not  be  extended,  not  even  for 


constructive  purposes,  by  such  a system  as 
national  service. 

"We  will  work  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  any  such  system  which  would  perpetuate 
conscription.” 

o o o 

Most  residents  of  the  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul  area  would  not  like  to  see  churches 
move  their  main  worship  service  to  Thurs- 
day nights  for  the  summer,  as  one  suburban 
congregation  has  done.  A Minneapolis  Star 
Metro-Poll  survey  found  that  31  percent 
believe  such  a move  would  be  a good  thing 
for  all  churches,  58  percent  thought  it  a 
bad  thing,  8 percent  had  no  opinion,  and  3 
percent  said  it  was  a matter  which  should 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  each  individual 
congregation.  Many  said  to  have  services  on 
some  other  day  would  detract  from  the 
sense  of  reverence  which  Christians  hold 
for  Sunday. 

The  survey  also  found  that  regular  wor- 
shipers were  most  opposed  to  holding 
church  services  on  a different  day.  It  also 
discovered  that  regular  church  attendance  is 
practiced  by  proportionately  more  women 
than  men,  more  by  middle-aged  persons, 
more  by  Roman  Catholics  than  by  Prot- 
estants, and  more  by  persons  with  higher 
incomes. 


A Seventh-Day  Adventist  layman  in 
Laguna  Beach,  Calif.,  was  reinstated  in 
his  U.S.  postal  job  after  being  fired  last 
December  for  refusing  to  work  on  Satur- 
day, the  denomination’s  Western  head- 
quarters announced  in  Glendale,  Calif. 
Paul  Arct,  who  had  worked  at  the  Laguna 
Beach  Post  Office  for  17  years,  appealed 
his  release  to  the  postal  officials  in  Wash- 
ington. Before  he  heard  from  the  petition, 
he  was  reinstated  by  Regional  Post  Office 
Director  Ken  W.  Dyal,  the  Adventist  office 
said. 

Mr.  Arct  was  fired  for  “abandoning”  his 
job  on  Saturday,  Dec.  20,  1967.  To  Ad- 
ventists, Saturday  is  the  “seventh  day” 
of  the  week  and  therefore,  the  proper  day 
for  worship. 


An  internationally  known  theologian  pre- 
dicted in  Buffalo  that  the  worldwide  con- 
troversy over  Pope  Paul  Vi’s  ban  on 
artificial  birth  control  will  lead  inevitably  to 
a reinterpretation  of  papal  authority  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Father  Gregory 
Baum,  45-vear-old  Augustinian  priest  who 
is  professor  of  theology  at  St.  Michael’s 
College  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  said 
in  an  interview  that  he  believes  the  dissent 
from  the  encyclical — which  he  has  criticized 
— “will  be  tolerated  by  popes  and  bishops. 


“After  a year,  it  will  be  evident  there 
are  two  positions  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  one  of  the  pope,  the  other  that  of  the 
theologian,”  said  Father  Baum,  who  was  a 
consultant  theologian  at  Vatican  II.  “This 
will  demand  a reinterpretation  of  papal 
authority  in  the  church,”  he  continued. 

Theologians  will  have  to  study  the 
limits  of  papal  power  and  provide  guide- 
lines for  Catholics  in  situations  where  the 
teaching  authority  (the  magisterium)  is 
wrong.” 


The  African  attitude  toward  clothing  has 
undergone  considerable  change  since  David 
Livingstone’s  day,  and  the  American-Euro- 
pean  attitude  has  hardly  been  standing 
still.  The  result  has  been  a vigorous  clash 
of  international  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
skirt  lengths. 

An  article  in  the  July  29  issue  of  Sports 
Illustrated  reports  that  Malawi  outlawed 
the  mini-skirt  four  months  ago.  “All  we 
want,”  says  the  Malawi  News , “is  the 
nakedness  to  stop  at  once.  . . . Proper 
dress  is  necessary  for  the  moral  health  of 
the  nation.” 

Similarly,  Kenya’s  defense  minister  has 
called  mini-skirts  “an  affront  to  the  dignity 
and  purpose  of  African  society.” 

In  Ethiopia  there  were  demonstrations 
when  a fashion  show  featured  mini-skirts, 
and  the  demonstrations  led  to  riots.  Fifty 
people  were  injured,  100  vehicles  were 
destroyed,  and  schools  were  closed  for  two 
weeks.  In  Zambia  mini-skirts  have  been 
branded  un-Zambian,  and  militants  have 
let  down  lofty  hems  with  razors  in  the  citv 
streets. 

o o o 

The  head  of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
Church’s  department  of  education  said  in 
Berrien  Springs,  Mich.,  that  his  denomi- 
nation’s colleges  would  not  be  run  by 
student  “threats,  intimidation,  or  ulti- 
matums.” 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Hirsch  decried  what  he 
called  soft  or  permissive  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  college  administrators  or  faculty. 
He  was  addressing  the  church’s  quad- 
rennial Council  on  Higher  Education. 
While  the  spirit  of  Berkeley  and  Columbia 
has  not  shown  itself  on  Adventist-related 
campuses,  he  said,  “let  us  not  become  smug 
in  our  complacency.  If  all  appears  well, 
such  is  not  the  case.” 

Dr.  Hirsch  blamed  the  outbreak  of  stu- 
dent protests  on  several  factors:  more  edu- 
cation than  ever  before,  an  affluence  and 
independence  which  separates  youths  from 
dependence  on  home  and  institutionalized 
support,  and  depersonalization  on  the 
campus. 
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Participants  in  the  South  Texas  VS  orientation  included  (left  to  right):  Dave  and  Judy  Nofziger, 
Corpus  Christi;  Norman  and  Linda  Yoder,  Alice;  Lloyd  and  Joan  Miller,  Robstown;  Dr. 
Stanley  Bittinger,  Kingsville.  Second  row:  Keith  Schrag,  Premont;  Joyce  Hostetler,  Corpus 
Christi;  Joe  Hostetler,  Alice;  Paul  Conrad,  Mathis;  Chester  Slagell,  Weatherford,  Okla.;  Jim 
Miller,  Robstown;  Don  and  Pauline  Yoder,  Premont;  Howard  and  Anna  Beth  Birky,  Edinburg. 


Orientation  Held  in 

A South  Texas  Voluntary  Service  orienta- 
tion was  held  Sept.  21  at  the  Alice  Menno- 
nite  Church  to  provide  personnel  at  all 
four  VS  units  with  opportunity  to  meet  with 
conference  administrators  and  local  pastors 
to  discuss  objectives  and  what  the  various 
groups  expected  in  their  relationships  to 
each  other.  The  orientation  meeting  also 
introduced  VS-ers  to  people  having  long 
experience  in  living  in  Latin-American 
areas,  and  to  discover  the  psychology  and 
sociology  involved  in  living  in  these  com- 
munities. 

Ken  Seitz,  district  director  for  Voluntary 
Service  with  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, stated  the  purposes  for  meeting  and 
outlined  the  VS-ers’  responsibilities  in  the 
community,  in  the  local  congregation,  and  in 
the  South  Central  Conference.  Voluntary 
Service  seeks  to  make  dedicated  Christian 
young  people  available  to  South  Texas 
congregations  to  work  with  them  in  detect- 
ing and  meeting  the  physical,  emotional, 
and  spiritual  needs  of  people  in  each  com- 
munity they  serve.  VS-ers  are  also  dedicat- 
ed to  building  relationships  between  the 
different  ethnic  groups  in  the  community 
and  also  between  these  groups  and  the 
church. 

Chester  Slagell,  extension  chairman  for 
South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  pre- 
sented a comprehensive  picture  of  the 
broad  mission  of  the  entire  conference,  and 
pointed  out  where  and  how  the  individual 
VS-er  could  fit  into  this  mission.  He  sug- 
gested the  kind  of  close  family  and  spiritual 


South  Texas 

relationship  each  participant  could  develop, 
and  the  Christ-centered  witness  they  could 
individually  and  collectively  establish  in  the 
community. 

The  morning  session  also  introduced  the 
history  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
VS  program  in  South  Texas.  Paul  Conrad, 
pastor  of  the  Calvary  Mennonite  Church  in 
Mathis,  described  the  excitement  of  the 
pioneering  VS  group  of  which  he  was  a 
part.  Each  VS-er  in  the  orientation  sensed 
the  excitement  of  attempting  to  make  an 
obnoxious  block  plant  become  a stable  and 
growing  Christian  witness  in  the  community. 

From  these  discussions  the  new  VS  per- 
sonnel felt  themselves  becoming  part  of  a 
laige  family  reflecting  a tradition,  a miracle, 
a responsibility,  a witness,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Dr.  Stanley  Bittinger,  sociology  professor 
from  Texas  A & 1 University  in  Kingsville, 
attended  the  orientation  as  a resource 
person.  He  presented  two  lecture-discussion 
periods  surveying  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics unique  to  the  Latin-American  individ- 
ual and  community.  These  discussions 
focused  on  accepted  etiquette  and  social 
behavior  in  the  Latin-American  community 
and  attempted  to  help  VS-ers  find  a basis 
for  conversing  with  the  Latin-American 
having  limited  English,  educational,  and 
economic  orientation.  Dr.  Bittinger  ex- 
plained the  migratory  nature  of  the  Latin- 
American  community  resulting  from  chang- 
ing economic,  social,  and  ethical  values,  and 
how  this  affects  specific  communities  and 


churches  in  South  Texas. 

In  discussing  the  relationship  of  the 
church’s  missionary  appeal  to  these  cultural- 
ly and  linguistically  changing  people.  Dr. 
Bittinger  suggested  several  things  which, 
if  incorporated  into  the  church,  would  help 
to  make  the  Latin-American  feel  more  at 
home  in  the  church. 

“Churches  oriented  to  a German  tradition 
are  hard  for  a Latin-American  to  under- 
stand,” he  said.  “A  Spanish  flavor  could 
be  added  through  a careful  study  and  in- 
corporation of  Latin  moods  and  feelings 
into  church  music,  history,  and  liturgy.  Em- 
phasizing the  hereafter  and  the  eternalness 
of  the  Christian  message  and  the  ‘amigo 
confianca  relationship  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
believer  is  easily  comprehended  by  the 
Latin-American  who  finds  these  same  rela- 
tionships in  his  community.  While  he  thinks 
of  God  the  Father  as  a stern  figure  of  judg- 
ment, the  church  must  carefully  work  to 
portray  Him  to  the  Latin-American  as  a 
loving  and  forgiving  Father.” 

Dr.  Bittinger  suggested  that  each  VS-er 
place  himself  in  a position  to  provide 
Latin-Americans  with  the  emotional  sup- 
port, mutual  aid,  and  security  that  their 
community  withdraws  as  their  status  chang- 
es. “To  know  a Latin-American  intimately,” 
Dr.  Bittinger  maintained,  “the  VS-er  must 
become  a ‘role  model’ — one  who  gives  his 
friend  the  best  model  of  both  cultures.  The 
VS-er  can  help  the  Latin-American  find 
a middle  road  in  the  bicultural  community 
whereby  he  can  find  spiritual,  emotional, 
and  economic  fulfillment,  as  well  as  the 
respect  of  his  peers.” 

Optimism  Seen  in 
Board  Giving  Trends 

Contributions  for  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  for  the  first  six  months  of  its  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  are  up  $33,000  over  the 
same  period  last  year,  controller  Leroy 
Yoder  told  staff  members  on  Oct.  9.  The 
increase  amounts  to  4.9  percent. 

Disbursements  are  also  up  about  2.4  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year.  In  its  first 
six  months  the  Board  has  spent  $1,059,659, 
about  $25,000  more  than  last  year.  Contri- 
butions thus  far  have  totaled  $709,269. 

Yoder  pointed  out  that  this  contributions 
figure  is  $258,569  less  than  contributions 
budget  would  indicate  for  this  period  if  the 
year’s  expected  contributions  were  distribut- 
ed evenly  over  the  entire  fiscal  year.  A 
gap  between  contributions  and  expenditures 
is  to  be  expected  at  this  time  of  year,  he 
said,  because  summer  giving  is  always  low- 
er than  fall  and  year-end  giving. 

Yoder  also  warned  that  even  with  the  in- 
crease, expenditures  are  still  below  budget- 
ed levels  in  many  areas  of  Board  program- 
ming. Administrators  recognized  too  that 
expenditures  will  need  to  increase  up  to  the 
budgeted  levels  in  the  months  ahead. 

Board  executive  secretary  Ernest  Bennett 
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expressed  gratification  with  the  continuing 
confidence  and  response  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  its  worldwide  mission  and  service 
endeavor.  Contributions  for  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  are  used  for  overseas 
missions,  overseas  relief  and  services 
through  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
home  missions  and  evangelism.  Voluntary 
Service,  services  to  Civilian  Peace  Service 
men  and  to  students  on  non-Mennonite 
campuses,  health  and  welfare  administra- 
tion, and  mass  communications  (radio  and 
literature,  with  beginning  exploration  in 
television).  Board  contributions  totaled  just 
over  two  million  dollars  last  year. 


Drive  for  New  Library 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  is  about  to 
launch  a $600,000  drive  among  its  6,000 
alumni  for  a new  $1.4  million  library. 

The  drive,  headed  by  EMC’s  alumni 
director  Emanuel  Martin  and  assistant  in 
alumni  relations  Richard  Benner,  will  at- 
tempt to  raise  $100  per  alumnus  with  a 
two-pronged  approach — two  mailings  and 
personal  contact  by  forming  10-member 
teams  headed  by  a volunteer  chairman. 

Martin  has  already  begun  organizing  the 
drive  volunteers  in  the  ten  communities 
comprising  EMC’s  constituency.  He  will  fol- , 
low  up  each  contact  with  a luncheon 
where  the  need  for  the  library  will  be  pre- 
sented. 

With  a fast-increasing  enrollment  at  the 
51-year-old  college,  the  need  for  a new 
library  becomes  greater  every  year,  says 
President  Myron  Augsburger,  Over  the  past 
ten  years  the  enrollment  has  doubled  (from 
430  to  860)  as  have  the  number  of  volumes 
in  the  library  (from  25,000  to  50,000)  but 
the  space  has  remained  the  same. 

The  new  facility  must  be  under  construc- 
tion in  one  year,  or  the  school  will  lose  its 
$400,000  federal  grant.  The  three-storv 
structure  will  include  the  historical  library, 
art  holdings,  research  stations,  counseling 
rooms,  and  music  listening  rooms. 

The  new  library  will  complete  the  second 
phase  of  the  10-vear  master  plan  of  EMC. 
The  first  phase  included  two  new  men’s 
dormitories,  a ladies’  dormitory,  a seminary 
facility,  and  a new  science  center.  Nearly 
$3  million  has  been  spent  on  this  develop- 
ment so  far. 

To  be  completed  yet  are  a remodeling 
of  the  administration  building,  a new  sem- 
inary building,  additional  dormitories,  and 
other  improvements. 

Besides  the  $600,000  expected  from  the 
alumni  for  the  new  library,  the  college 
faculty  and  staff  has  already  given  $100,000, 
the  federal  government  has  given  a 
$400,000  grant,  and  the  remaining  $300,000 
will  have  to  be  financed. 

Anyone  wishing  to  contribute  toward  the 
new  library  should  send  his  check  or  money 
order  to:  Alumni  Office,  EMC,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  22801. 


Two  planeloads  of  purebred  livestock 
were  successfully  airlifted  some  6,000  miles 
last  week  from  the  central  United  States 
to  Mennonite  colonists  in  the  Paraguayan 
Chaco. 

It  was  an  unusual  undertaking,  to  say 
the  least.  Here  were  two  great  cargo  planes 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force — with  all  the  techni- 
cal skill  and  expenditure  required  to  flv 
them — employed  not  in  a military  mission, 
but  used  rather  to  take  54  animals  on  an 
intercontinental  journey. 

But  it  was  all  worthwhile.  With  the  U.S. 
government  paying  the  $14,000  for  trans- 
portation, the  average  cost  of  each  animal 
was  only  $300  after  delivery  in  the  Chaco. 
The  Paraguayan  Mennonites — most  of  them 
refugees  from  Russia — are  buying  the  stock 
to  improve  their  herds. 

“The  cost  is  very  reasonable,”  said 
Robert  Unruh,  longtime  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  worker  in  Paraguay.  “If  we 
wanted  to  buy  this  kind  of  registered  stock 
from  Argentina,  it  might  come  to  $1,500 
per  head.” 

The  two  C-124  Globemasters  landed  at 
Asuncion,  Paraguay’s  capital  city,  about 
5:00  p.m.  on  Monday,  Sept.  16,  some  two 
and  a half  days  after  leaving  McConnell 
Air  Force  Base,  Wichita.  Actual  flying 
time  was  approximately  28  hours,  with  a 
stop  of  five  hours  in  Miami  and  19  hours 
in  Surinam. 

Upon  arrival  the  planes  immediately  dis- 
gorged their  live  cargo  into  the  waiting 
trucks  sent  by  the  colony  cooperative.  The 
23  bulls,  12  heifers,  15  pigs,  and  four  sheep 
reached  their  final  destination  the  next 
evening  via  the  250-mile  Trans-Chaco 
road. 

At  Asuncion  airport,  greetings  were  ex- 
pressed in  English,  Spanish,  and  German. 
Among  those  on  hand  for  the  arrival  were 
the  U.S.  ambassador  to  Paraguay,  as  well 
as  other  American  diplomatic  personnel 
and  Paraguayan  government  and  military 
officials.  A goodly  number  of  Mennonites 


were  also  present,  including  MCC  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  first  word  that  government  funds 
were  available  for  the  airlift  project  came 
from  Ambassador  Hernandez,  chief  U.S. 
representative  in  Paraguay.  Arrangements 
were  then  carried  through  by  MCC  officials 
in  the  United  States  and  Paraguay,  in 
cooperation  with  Mennonite  colony  adminis- 
trators in  the  Chaco. 

The  planes  flew  from  Wichita  to  Miami 
to  Surinam  to  Asuncion.  (Surinam  is  a 
Dutch  colony  on  the  north  coast  of  South 
America. ) 

The  animals  finished  the  trip  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Water,  feed,  and  hay  were 
stowed  on  board,  and  the  specially  built 
pens  provided  ample  space. 

One  of  the  Globemasters — due  to  engine 
trouble — remained  in  Asuncion  for  two  and 
a half  days,  giving  us  time  for  at  least  a 
brief  visit  in  the  area.  The  other  plane 
left  earlier,  returning  home  via  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  All  passengers  arrived  back  in 
Wichita  at  noon  on  Saturday,  Sept.  21. 

Commenting  on  the  cattle,  Robert  Unruh 
writes  from  the  Chaco,  “Everyone  who 
sees  them  remarks  about  their  good  quality. 
They  look  good  to  me,  too,  and  should 
make  a real  contribution  to  livestock  im- 
provement for  the  colonies.  Again,  thanks  a 
million  for  all  that  everyone  has  done.” 
— Robert  Sehrag,  assistant  editor,  Menno- 
nite Weekly  Review. 

MBI  Offers 
Christmas  Package 

Christmas  as  It  Happened  is  again  being 
offered  to  radio  stations  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  special  week-long 
series  of  “newscasts”  describes  the  events 
centering  around  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  they  might  have  been  reported  by  new's- 
men. 

Over  500  stations  accepted  Christmas 
as  It  Happened  last  season.  One  reported: 
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“Excellent — of  a large  amount  of  good  pro- 
grams during  Christmas,  this  one  is  the 
best!” 

Other  stations 'have  said:  “This  is  an  ex- 
cellent program.  One  of  the  finest  Christ- 
mas features  available.” — California. 

“Congratulations  on  this  imaginative 
approach  and  excellent  production.  Your 
program  is  one  of  the  few  which  satisfied 
our  above  average  requirements  for  pro- 
gramming on  our  ‘fine  music’  station.” — 
North  Carolina. 

“The  sponsors  (a  bank)  are  enthusiastic. 

. . . We  ran  the  program  before  the  6:00 
p.m.  news.  Congratulations  on  a fine  pro- 
gram.”— New  Jersey. 

“We  scheduled  five  promos  a day — this 
program  is  of  the  highest  quality.  Any 
more  like  it?  We  re  interested.  . . .” — Nova 
Scotia. 

In  addition  this  year,  MBI  is  offering 
two  other  programs  in  a Christmas  Pot- 
pourri. One  features  a series  of  spots  en- 
couraging listeners  to  consider  a Christ- 
filled  Christmas. 

The  third  program  offered  is  a complete 
half-hour  program  of  Christmas  music  in- 
cluding a brief  narration  on  the  life  of 
Christ  in  song. 

Dedication  Ceremonies  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College 

Dedication  ceremonies  honoring  the  new 
Science  Center,  women’s  residence  (Rose 
Lawn),  and  the  renovated  Seminary  build- 
ing took  place  Friday  morning,  Oct.  4,  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

George  K.  Schweitzer,  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  ad- 
dressed the  audience  of  students,  facultv, 
contributors,  and  guests  on  the  theme 
“Science  and  Reverence.  He  emphasized 
that  with  modern  technology  and  scientific 
knowledge,  man  is  in  the  position  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  heal  the  needy  of  the  earth,  to 
accomplish  the  greatest  good  ever  possible. 


Robert  Lehman  (right),  head  of  EMC’s  physics 
department,  presents  a plaque  in  honor  of 
the  late  M.  T.  Brackhill  to  Edward  Mininger 
of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Brack- 
bill,  while  EMC’s  president  Myron  Augsburger 
looks  on. 


At  the  same  time,  he  said,  man  has  the 
greatest  potential  for  the  greatest  evil  he 
has  ever  had.  Without  some  breakthrough,  it 
will  be  man’s  destiny  to  die  a cosmic  death 
at  his  own  hand.  His  only  hope  is  the 
breakthrough  Dr.  Schweitzer  called  the 
“Jesus  event,  the  step  into  the  world  of 
love. 

President  Myron  Augsburger  conducted 
the  dedication  ceremonies  during  which 
two  facilities  of  the  Science  Center  re- 
ceived special  names. 

The  M.  T.  Brackbill  Planetarium  was 
dedicated  in  memory  of  that  faculty  member 


The  first  of  two  consecutive  October 
Voluntary  Service  orientation  schools  held 
Sept.  30  to  Oct.  9 at  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  found  the  21  participants  ac- 
cepting the  following  assignments: 

First  row:  Stanley  Gingerich,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  began  a two-year  term  as  a mainte- 
nance worker  at  Bethlehem  Center,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  He  is  a member  of  the  Clinton 
Frame  Mennonite  Church,  a 1967  graduate 
of  Goshen  High  School,  and  was  employed 
as  a mechanic-salesman  by  Lincoln  Avenue 
Bicycle  Shop,  Goshen. 

Stanley  Oswald,  Mantua,  Ohio,  is  serv- 
ing one  year  as  an  inhalation  therapist  at 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center,  Albuquerque, 
N.M.  He  is  a member  of  the  Aurora  Menno- 
nite Church  and  attended  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  for  two 
years.  Prior  to  service  he  was  employed  as 
a maintenance  man  by  Aurora  Country 
Club,  Aurora,  Ohio. 

Serving  one  year  as  a child  care  worker 
at  Melmark  Home,  Malvern,  Pa.,  Marv  Lou 
Jones  of  Ligonier,  Ind.,  is  a 1965  graduate 
of  Albion-Jefferson  High  School,  Albion, 
Ind.,  and  was  employed  by  Eden  Products, 
Topeka,  Ind. 

Now  a nurse  aide  for  one  year  at  the 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center,  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  Susan  Myers  of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  is  a 
member  of  the  Howard-Miami  Mennonite 


whose  vision  made  much  of  EMC’s  growth 
a reality.  Edward  Mininger  of  Elkhart,  Ind., 
spoke  of  Mr.  Brackbill  from  a brother-in- 
law’s  viewpoint,  reminiscing  about  his 
idealism  and  creativity. 

The  museum  of  natural  history  is  named 
in  honor  of  D.  Ralph  Hostetter,  who  made 
this  collection  of  minerals  and  wildlife 
possible. 

Afternoon  activities  included  tours  of  the 
new  buildings,  planetarium  showings,  and 
a banquet  honoring  contributors  and  guests. 

An  open  house  for  the  three  buildings 
was  featured  all  day  Saturday,  Oct.  5. 


Church,  Kokomo,  and  a 1967  graduate  of 
Maconaquah  High  School,  Bunker  Hill, 
Ind.  Prior  to  service  she  was  employed  by 
St.  Joseph  Hospital  in  Kokomo  as  a nurse 
aide. 

Beginning  a one-vear  term  as  a kitchen 
assistant  with  the  Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Chil- 
dren’s Home,  Bonnie  Connolly  of  New 
Castle,  Colo.,  is  a member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  the  Brethren,  New  Castle, 
and  a 1968  graduate  of  Rifle  (Colo.)  High 
School. 

Pearl  Kurtz,  Smithville,  Ohio,  began  a 
one-vear  term  as  a nurse  aide  at  the 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center,  Albuquerque, 
N.M.  A member  of  the  Crown  Hill  Menno- 
nite Church,  Rittman,  and  a 1963  graduate 
of  Greene  Local  High  School  in  Smithville, 
Miss  Kurtz  also  attended  the  Ohio  Institute 
of  Business,  Wooster,  for  one  year.  She  was 
formerly  employed  as  a secretary  by  the 
Peoples  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
Wooster. 

From  Newcomerstown,  Ohio,  Joyce  Stein- 
er is  serving  one  year  as  a child  care 
worker  at  Sunshine  Children’s  Home, 
Maumee,  Ohio.  She  is  a member  of  the 
Flat  Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  Newcomers- 
town, and  a 1968  graduate  of  Indian  Valley 
High  School,  Gnadenhutten,  Ohio. 

Beginning  a two-year  term  as  a recrea- 
tion director  with  the  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
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unit,  Rodney  Harrington  of  Albany,  Ore., 
is  a member  of  the  Albany  Mennonite 
Church  and  attended  Hesston  (Kan.)  Col- 
lege for  one  year.  Prior  to  service  he  was 
employed  as  a shipping  clerk  by  Smoke- 
Craft,  Inc.,  Albany. 

Second  row:  Dennis  Martin,  Chicago,  111., 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Virginia  Home  in 
Richmond  as  an  orderly  for  two  years.  A 
member  of  the  Lawndale  Mennonite  Church, 
Chicago,  and  a 1967  graduate  of  American 
High  School,  he  was  employed  as  a control 
clerk  by  St.  Luke’s  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
Chicago. 

Elmer  Miller,  Chouteau,  Okla.,  is  serving 
two  years  as  a maintenance  man  at 
Mennonite  Hospital,  La  Junta,  Colo.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Pryor,  Okla.,  and  attended  Hesston  College 
for  one  semester  and  Wichita  (Kan.)  Auto- 
motive School  for  one  year. 

Glen  Hostetler,  Tofield,  Alta.,  began  a 
one-year  term  as  a child  care  worker  at 
the  Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Children’s  Home. 
A member  of  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church, 
Tofield,  he  is  a 1966  graduate  of  Roundhill 
High  School  and  attended  Camrose  (Alta.) 
Mechanics  School  for  one  year.  He  was 
formerly  employed  as  a construction  worker 
by  Alsco-Carlton  Aluminum  in  Calgary, 
Alta. 

Helen  Roth,  Sterling,  111.,  is  serving  one 
year  as  a child  care  worker  at  Larlham 
Foundation  Hospital,  Mantua,  Ohio,  She 
is  a member  of  the  West  Sterling  Menno- 
nite Church  and  a 1967  graduate  of  Ster- 
ling Township  High  School.  Prior  to  service 
she  was  a nursing  assistant  at  Dixon  (111.) 
State  School. 

Now  a teacher  for  one  year  at  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  State  School,  Nancy  Showalt- 
er  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  a member  of  the 
Seventh  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Upland, 
CAlif.,  and  a 1964  graduate  of  Hesston 
(Kan.)  Academy.  She  is  a 1968  graduate  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

Beginning  a two-year  term  as  an  orderly 
at  the  Presbyterian  Medical  Center,  Albu- 
querque, N.M.,  Ted  Zook  of  Midland, 
Mich.,  is  a member  of  the  Bethel  Brethren 
in  Christ  Church,  and  a 1968  graduate  of 
Midland  Senior  High  School. 

Serving  two  years  as  a male  attendant 
at  Sunshine  Children’s  Home,  Maumee, 
Ohio,  Lamarr  Bontrager  of  Mancelona, 
Mich.,  is  a member  of  the  Cold  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  Mancelona,  and  a 1967 
graduate  of  Mancelona  High  School.  He 
attended  Northwestern  Michigan  College, 
Traverse  City,  for  one  year. 

Third  row:  Now  serving  as  program 

directors  for  two  years  with  the  London, 
Ont.,  VS  unit,  are  David  and  Elda  Mae 
(Studer)  Schrader  of  Eureka,  111.  Schrader 
is  a 1966  graduate  of  Eureka  High  School 
and  attended  Mid-State  College,  Peoria, 
for  two  years.  Mrs.  Schrader  is  a 1965 
graduate  of  Roanoke-Benson  High  School 


and  attended  Bradley  University  in  Peoria. 
The  Schraders  are  members  of  the  Roanoke 
(111.)  Mennonite  Church. 

Dale  and  Dorothy  (Kreider)  Hershev  of 
Manheim,  Pa.,  are  assigned  to  the  VS  unit 
in  Nvssa,  Ore.,  for  two  years  as  community 
service  workers.  Hershev  is  a 1965  graduate 
of  Manheim  Central  High  School  and  at- 
tended Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  for  two  years.  Mrs.  Hershev  is 
a 1967  graduate  of  Manheim  Central  High 
School  and  attended  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  for  one  year.  Dale  is  a member  of 
the  White  Oak  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
Manheim,  and  Dorothy  is  a member  of  the 
Manheim  Mennonite  Church. 

Going  to  Botijas,  P.R.,  for  26  months  as 
program-  directors  are  Levi  and  Gloria 
(Miller)  Miller  of  Holmesville,  Ohio.  Miller 
is  a 1968  graduate  of  Malone  College,  Can- 
ton, and  attended  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota in  Minneapolis.  Mrs.  Miller  is  a 
1966  graduate  of  Hiland  High  School,  Ber- 
lin, and  attended  Goshen  College  for  two 
vears.  Levi  is  a member  of  the  Moorhead 
Mennonite  Church,  Shreve,  Ohio,  and 
Gloria  is  a member  of  the  Berlin  Mennonite 
Church. 

The  second  October  orientation  got  under 
way  Oct.  10  with  16  volunteers  in  attend- 
ance. The  next  orientation  is  slated  for 
Nov.  4-17,  with  14  persons  expected  to 
attend  as  of  Oct.  10.  The  present  in- 
service  figure  stands  at  303  volunteers  at 
the  57  locations  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Rabbit  Experiment 
Begins  in  Congo 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  and  Heifer  Project,  Inc., 
20  rabbits  were  flown  to  the  Congo.  They 
will  be  housed  at  the  Congo  Mennonite  Ag- 
ricultural Service  center,  an  experimental 
farm  in  the  Kasai-Occidental  province. 

The  rabbits,  consisting  of  10  Californians 
and  10  New  Zealand  whites,  will  be  used 
for  breeding  purposes.  The  agricultural 
farm  will  raise  the  rabbits  on  an  experiment- 
al basis.  If  the  experiment  proves  success- 
ful, Congolese  farmers  will  be  encouraged 
to  purchase  rabbits  from  the  center  after 
they  have  been  instructed  in  their  proper 
care. 

“Rabbits  are  significant  in  the  program,” 
Fremont  A.  Regier,  COMAS  director 
writes,  “because  they  are  easy  to  raise 
since  local  feeds  prove  adequate.  Rabbits 
are  an  inexpensive  project  and  provide  a 
quickly  realized  source  of  meat.  COMAS 
has  at  present  a limited  number  of  rabbits 
of  nondescript  breeding  and  mediocre 
quality,  but  stands  in  need  of  new  stock  of 
improved  breeds.  Upon  arrival  at  the  farm 
thev  will  be  multiplied  and  worked  out 
into  village  projects.” 

The  COMAS  program,  a joint  project 
of  the  Congo  Inland  Mission  and  MCC,  is 


based  on  village  extension  and  rural  devel- 
opment. COMAS  works  directly  with  strug- 
gling Congolese  farmers  to  increase  their 
productive  capacity  and  efficiency. 

Southern  Churches 
Study  Task 

On  Aug.  9 and  10  Mennonite  ministers 
and  several  lay  representatives  from  the 
Southeastern  United  States  (Georgia  and 
Florida)  met  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  for  a study 
conference  and  for  fellowship. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  meeting  was, 
“To  alert  the  Mennonite  churches  in  the 
Southeastern  United  States  to  the  harvest 
field  in  which  God  has  placed  us.” 

Twelve  papers  were  read  at  the  study 
conference  relating  to  population  shifts  and 
changes  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  the  growth 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  this  area  over 
the  past  30  years,  and  what  direction  the 
church  should  take  in  the  future  to  fulfill 
her  mission  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  persons  attend- 
ing the  meeting  were:  (1)  the  rapid  increase 
in  population  expected  over  the  next  30 
years;  and  (2)  the  failure  of  the  church,  in 
her  evangelistic  outreach,  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  population  growth. 

A fine  sense  of  unity  prevailed  in  the 
meeting  as  well  as  a desire  to  be  more 
faithful  in  building  Christ’s  church.  The 
following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Inasmuch  as  the  Lord  has  led  to  the  es- 
tablishing of  Mennonite  congregations  in 
the  Southeastern  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  He  continues  to  call  the  church 
to  evangelize  the  lost,  and  nurture  Chris- 
tians; be  it  resolved, 

1.  That  we  recognize  the  Mennonite  con- 
gregations in  the  Southeastern  United  States 
as  properly  constituted  Christian  churches 
with  all  the  authority  and  rights  granted 
to  such  local  assemblies. 

2.  That  we  commit  ourselves  to  the  pro- 
motion of  Christian  unity  and  brotherhood 
in  our  relationships  as  congregations  and 
conferences. 

3.  That  we  assure  our  constituency  that 
it  is  not  our  purpose  to  disrupt  relationships 
now  existing  with  conferences  or  to  disturb 
the  special  relationships  enjoyed  by  congre- 
gations without  and  within  our  geographi- 
cal boundaries. 

And  be  it  further  resolved, 

1.  That  the  Findings  Committee  of  this 
study  conference  arrange  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee  for  consultation,  and 
that  this  committee  be  composed  of  ordained 
men  representing  the  five  conferences  at 
work  in  the  Southeastern  United  States. 

2.  That  the  committee  on  consultation 
arrange  for  a convention  within  one  year 
of  this  date,  and  that  this  be  a delegate  con- 
vention to  which  would  be  invited  all  or- 
dained men,  and  one  layman  per  each  50 
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Heart  to  Heart  New  Stations  and  Time  Changes 


New  Stations 


Indiana 

Fort  Wayne 

WFWR 

1090 

9:35  a m.  M.-F. 

Indiana 

Goshen 

WGCS 

91.1 

6:45  p.m.  Tues. 

Kentucky 

Harrodsburg 

WHBN 

1420 

9:15  a.m.  Tues. 

New  Mexico 

Clayton 

KLMX 

1450 

Vermont 

White  River 
Junction 

WNHV 

910 

8:45  a.m.  Sun. 

Time  Change 

Illinois 

Princeton 

WZOE 

1490 

2:45  p.m.  Tues. 

members  or  fraction  thereof  from  each  con- 
gregation, and  that  the  convention  be 
convened  annually  thereafter  in  order  to 
further  such  studies  as  we  are  having 
here  today. 

— Paul  M.  Zehr,  Secretary. 


Center  Receives  an  Award 

Prairie  View  Mental  Health  Center, 
Newton,  Kan.,  received  the  top  gold  award 
of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association 
Hospital  and  Community  Psychiatry  Achieve- 
ment Awards.  Prairie  View  received  the 
award  for  its  creative  collaborative  work 
with  the  local  community.  This  achievement 
was  announced  at  the  semiannual  meeting 
of  the  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services 
in  Reedlev,  Calif.,  Sept.  27,  28. 

The  MMHS  board  also  heard  reports  from 
its  officers,  discussed  the  innovations  and 
latest  developments  of  the  mental  health 
centers,  gave  consideration  to  a position 
paper  on  the  future  of  MMHS,  and  en- 
gaged in  a sensitivity  training  demonstra- 
tion. 

The  group  considered  a position  paper 
on  the  future  of  MMHS  prepared  by  the 
executive  committee  and  director  Vernon 
Neufeld.  One  specific  action  arising  from 
this  report  was  to  request  MCC  to  con- 
vene a meeting  of  representatives  from 
MMHS,  MCC,  and  a resource  committee  on 
retardation. 

Such  a group  would  determine  whether 
the  MCC  constituent  churches  have  a 
responsibility  to  undertake  programs  in  the 
area  of  mental  retardation  and  if  so,  how 
this  should  be  done.  The  needs  in  mental 
retardation  have  been  reviewed  and  con- 
sidered for  a number  of  years  bv  MMHS 
through  a special  committee,  and  some 
work  in  the  field  was  initiated.  However, 
at  no  time  was  mental  retardation  clearly 
accepted  as  a part  of  MMHS  responsibility 
in  the  mental  health  field. 

Other  actions  of  the  meeting  encouraged 
the  further  planning  of  a program  develop- 
ment conference  with  Prairie  View'  in  the 
area  of  the  chaplaincy  and  center-church 
collaboration.  Also,  a special  committee  will 
work  with  the  MMHS  director  in  planning 


a study  of  the  phenomenon  of  violence, 
its  definition,  causes,  and  solution.  The 
group  expressed  concern  about  the  many 
facets  to  the  problem  and  the  need  for  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  for  the  study. 

The  Saturday  session  was  designated  as 
a professional  meeting  and  planned  by  the 
Kings  View  Hospital  staff.  The  program 
centered  in  a sensitivity  training  demonstra- 
tion under  the  guidance  of  Louis  Paul,  a 
psychiatrist  from  Los  Angeles.  A sensitivity 
training  laboratory  is  intended  to  make 
persons  more  aware  of  themselves  and 
others,  to  understand  and  accept  each 
other,  and  to  provide  for  better  communica- 
tion and  human  relationships. 

In  addition  to  the  nine  MMHS  board 
members  present,  each  of  the  six  centers 
was  represented  by  administrators,  profes- 
sional staff,  and  local  board  members. 

Mental  Health 
Scholarships  Available 

The  Mennonite  Church  first  became 
aware  of  the  problems  in  the  field  of  men- 
tal health  during  World  War  fl  when  their 
conscientious  objectors  were  working  in 
large  state  hospitals.  At  that  time,  it  be- 
came clear  that  a great  need  existed  in 
the  areas  of  mental  health. 

In  answer  to  that  need  came  Brook  Lane 
Psychiatric  Center,  the  first  Mennonite 
Mental  Health  hospital,  established  in  1949. 
In  the  following  years,  four  additional 
hospitals — Prairie  View  Mental  Health 
Center,  Newton,  Kan.;  Kings  View  Hospital, 
Reedlev,  Calif.;  Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Cen- 
ter, Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Kern  View  Hospital, 
Bakersfield,  Calif. — were  built. 

Last  year,  in  recognition  of  the  continual 
need  for  personnel  and  improvement  in 
the  field  of  mental  health,  the  Voluntary 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Services  of 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  offered 
two  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Scholarships 
of  $500  to  individuals  planning  to  enter 
the  mental  health  field.  Applications  for 
these  scholarships  are  now  being  accepted. 
Four  scholarships  will  be  awarded  in  1969. 
Candidates  must  be  classified  as  a college 
junior  or  senior  or  a graduate  student,  have 


a declared  major,  and  maintain  a C-plus 
average. 

Other  factors  taken  into  consideration  in 
awarding  the  scholarships  include  the  can- 
didate’s financial  need,  previous  service  ex- 
perience, attendance  at  a church-related 
college  (undergraduates),  and  membership 
in  a Mennonite,  Brethren  in  Christ,  or 
Brethren  congregation. 

Application  forms  are  available  from: 
Director,  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Servic- 
es, 1105  North  Wishon  Avenue,  Fresno, 
Calif.  93762.  The  completed  forms,  together 
with  all  supporting  data,  must  be  received 
by  Apr.  1,  1969.  The  winners  will  be  an- 
nounced on  May  1,  1969. 


Americans  Begin 
Trainee  Program 

Ten  American  and  Canadian  young  peo- 
ple flew  to  Luxembourg  on  Aug.  20  to 
begin  their  year  as  trainees  in  Europe. 
They  may  find  themselves  on  a farm,  in 
a children’s  home,  in  a factory,  a home  for 
the  aged,  or  a private  home.  As  much  as 
possible,  the  Intermenno  trainee  committee 
places  each  participant  in  a job  that  fits 
his  former  experience  and  education. 

Although  the  trainee  program  is  a work 
program,  it  also  provides  participants  with 
a chance  to  learn  about  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  its  people.  This  is  the  sixth 
group  of  American  young  people  to  partici- 
pate in  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s 
Intermenno  Trainee  Program. 

Some  of  the  benefits  for  an  American 
trainee  in  Europe  include  learning  a new' 
language,  gaining  new  friends  and  new 
spiritual-cultural  inspirations,  lessons  on 
adjusting  to  unusual  situations,  and  being 
welcomed  into  new  churches,  homes,  and 
youth  groups. 

Robert  Witmer,  missionary  on  furlough 
from  Paris,  France,  warned  the  trainees  that 
not  everything  during  their  year  abroad 
could  be  listed  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger.  “American  youth  are  pretty  pro- 
vincial,” he  observed.  “In  the  United 
States  and  Canada  everyone  does  things 
pretty  much  the  same.  Europeans  are 
closer  to  varying  cultures  and  they  expect 
things  to  be  different.” 

The  young  Americans,  now  becoming 
Europeans  for  a year,  were  also  given  a 
bit  of  advice.  “Be  teachable,  and  learn  to 
love  and  accept  your  new  acquaintances 
as  they  are,”  said  Witmer. 

This  year’s  Intermenno  participants  are: 
Ruby  Ramer,  Wakarusa,  Ind.;  Louisa  Brunk, 
Lima,  Ohio;  Anne  Bueckert,  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
Greta  Krehbiel,  McPherson,  Kan.;  Verna 
Schroeder,  Lowe  Farm,  Man.;  Jane  Osborne, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Florence  Buschert,  Dids- 
bury,  Alta.;  Grace  Shank,  Ellicott  City,  Md.; 
Elaine  Aeschliman,  Archbold,  Ohio;  and 
Terrance  Jutzi,  Preston,  Ont. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


Mennonite  General  Hospital  of  Aibonito, 
Puerto  Rico,  will  celebrate  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  beginning  of  medical  work 
on  Dec.  1.  Former  workers  and  friends 
are  welcome.  Information  on  housing  and 
transportation  can  be  secured  by  writing 
to  Lawrence  Greaser,  Administrator,  Box 
626,  Aibonito,  P R.  00609. 

The  sixteenth  Annual  Christian  Liter- 
ature meeting  sponsored  by  the  Lancaster 
Conference  Library  Committee  will  be  held 
Saturday,  Oct.  26,  7:30  p.m.,  and  Sunday, 
Oct.  27,  at  the  New  Danville  Mennonite 
Church,  R.  324,  one  mile  south  of  New 
Danville.  Sanford  G.  Shetler  and  Nathan 
3.  Hege  are  the  speakers. 

Gerald  Leinbach,  Hesston,  Kan.,  was 
appointed  the  new  conference  treasurer  for 
South  Central  Conference. 

Ruth  Duerksen,  Hesston,  Kan.,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  Conference  Messenger, 
South  Central  Conference  paper. 

John  Ray  Miller  has  accepted  a call  to 
be  pastor  of  the  Bancroft  Mennonite  Church, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  He  will  assume  responsibili- 
ties on  Nov.  3. 

E.  J.  Leinbach,  Three  Rivers,  Mich., 
will  become  the  pastor  of  the  Valparaiso 
(Ind.)  Mennonite  Church  beginning  the 
first  of  November. 

The  first  Sunday  morning  service  was 
held  in  the  recently  purchased  church  prop- 
ertv  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  on  Sept.  22,  with 
an  attendance  of  42.  Most  of  these  were 
1-W  couples,  but  there  were  also  two  elder- 
ly men,  one  young  couple,  and  three  chil- 
dren from  the  city  as  well  as  a young 
Mennonite  who  is  enrolled  in  Williamsport 
Community  College.  The  I-W  men  have 
already  paid  $1,000  toward  the  cost  of  the 


Calendar 


Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite  Conference,  Shallow  Water, 
Kan.,  Oct.  25-27. 

Southwest  Conference,  Trinity  Mennonite  Church, 
Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov.  28-30. 

Annual  three-week  school  for  ministers,  Goshen  Bibli- 
cal Seminary,  Feb.  4-21,  1969. 

Annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Publication  Board,  On- 
tario, Mar.  27-29,  1969  (Exact  location  will  be 
announced  later) 

Spring  Extension  Convention,  Mathis,  Tex.,  Mar.  28- 
30,  1969. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  22-25,  1969. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19, 
1969. 


property  and  are  hoping  to  contribute 
another  $1,000  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Eighty-seven  Goshen  College  student 
teachers  have  been  assigned  to  teach  in 
Northern  Indiana  schools  this  fall  as  part 
of  their  professional  experiences  in  teacher 
education. 

Working  under  supervising  teachers,  the 
student  teachers,  all  college  seniors,  obtain 
professional  classroom  experience  and  at  the 
same  time  complete  requirements  for  gradu- 
ation and  for  teacher  certification.  Thirty- 
three  student  teachers  are  in  the  junior- 
senior  high  schools,  and  54  assistant  in  the 
elementary  schools.  Goshen  College  offers 
14  teaching  majors  and  16  teaching  minors 
to  students  interested  in  a career  in  educa- 
tion. 

A new  congregation,  the  Harrisonville 
Mennonite  Church,  was  formed  at  Harrison- 
ville, Mo.,  on  Oct.  6.  Of  the  54  charter 
members,  51  transferred  their  memberships 
from  Sycamore  Grove,  with  the  remaining 
3 transferring  by  letter  from  Indiana  and 
Kansas.  Before  the  transfer  of  member- 
ships a communion  service  was  held  at 
Sycamore  Grove  on  Sunday  morning.  Sun- 
day evening  at  Harrisonville,  the  charter 
members  were  recognized  and  James  Chris- 
tophel  was  installed  as  pastor.  Both 
services  were  in  charge  of  Daniel  Kauffman, 
Missouri  area  overseer.  Bro.  Christophel’s 
address  is  Route  1.  Harrisonville,  Mo. 
64701.  Phone:  816  884-5831. 

Harry  Schrock,  Jr.,  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  Bowne  Mennonite 
Church,  Clarksville,  Mich.,  Sept.  22.  Clar- 
ence Trover  preached  the  sermon  and  T. 
E.  Schrock,  retiring  pastor  and  bishop,  gave 
the  charge.  Harry  Schrock’ s address  is 
Clarksville,  Mich.  48815.  Phone:  616  693- 
3972. 

Change  of  address:  Vernice  R.  Begley 
from  Chicago,  III.,  to  705  Reba  Place, 
Evanston,  111.  60202.  Millard  Lind  from 
Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Beit  Zavit  No.  49,  Jerusa- 
lem, Israel. 

The  Annual  School  for  Ministers  at 

Goshen  Seminary  is  planned  for  Tuesday 
through  Friday  for  three  weeks,  Feb.  4-21, 
1969.  Classes  will  be  taught  by  faculty 
members  from  Goshen  and  Elkhart.  It  is 
hoped  that  congregations  may  arrange  for 
this  period  of  rest  and  refreshment  for  their 
ministers  by  making  this  experience  finan- 
cially possible. — J.  C.  Wenger,  director. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  I-W  Reunion,  July 
26,  27,  1969.  If  interested  in  coming,  please 
write  to  Richard  Graber,  c/o  First  Menno- 
nite Church,  2311  N.  Kessler  Blvd.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  for  further  information  by 
Nov.  15.  We  will  try  to  form  an  up-to-date 
mailing  list  from  the  replies  received. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Fairview,  Mich., 
Oct.  27  to  Nov.  3.  Frank  Zeager,  Middle- 
ton,  Pa.,  at  New  Providence,  Pa.,  Oct. 
27  to  Nov.  3.  Harlan  Steffen,  Syracuse, 
Ind.,  at  Oak  Grove,  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
Oct.  27  to  Nov.  3.  Frank  Epp,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  at  Preston,  Ont.,  Nov.  14-17. 
B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  Nov.  14-17.  Andrew 
Hartzler,  Newport  News,  Va.,  at  Mt.  Zion, 
Boonsboro,  Md.,  Nov.  17-24.  Ralph  Stahly, 
Midland,  Mich.,  at  Bethel,  Ashley,  Mich., 
Dec  8-15. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  by  bap- 
tism and  two  by  confession  at  Mt.  Zion, 
Boonsboro,  Md.;  eight  at  Martindale, 
Ephrata,  Pa.;  two  at  Benton,  Goshen, 
Ind.;  eight  at  Rockhill,  Telford,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Wenger  arrived 
home  Oct.  4 for  a three-month  furlough 
from  Israel. 

Dorothy  Yoder,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  who 
spent  1957-64  in  Araguacema,  Brazil, 
has  received  her  Brazil  visa  authorization 
and  was  scheduled  to  fly  to  Araguacema, 
Oct.  21,  22. 

Paul  and  Esther  Kniss  were  granted 
their  India  visa  and  have  flight  plans  to 
leave  from  Baltimore  on  Oct.  24.  They 
expect  to  make  a brief  stop-over  in  Amster- 
dam and  Zurich  and  hope  to  arrive  in 
Ranchi,  Bihar,  India,  on  Oct.  28. 

Delbert  Erb,  Bragado,  Argentina,  re- 
ports: “In  January  the  Argentine  church 
will  celebrate  its  50th  anniversary.  We  will 
have  our  annual  conference  as  well  as  the 
special  celebration  in  Pehuajo  since  that 
is  the  place  where  our  mission  work  was 
begun.  (The  first  church  service  in  Spanish 
was  held  Jan.  26,  1919.)  There  will  be 
evangelistic  meetings  during  the  whole 
week  from  the  19th  to  the  26th  in  charge 
of  Fernando  Vangioni,  associate  evangelist 
of  the  Billy  Graham  Association. 

“The  conference  theme  is  ‘Our  Mission, 
Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow.’  Raul 
Garcia  of  Pehuajo  is  chairman  of  the  pro- 
gram committee  with  Don  Brenneman  as 
chairman  of  local  arrangements.  Mario 
Snyder,  president  of  the  Argentine  Confer- 
ence, will  preach  the  conference  sermon. 
Other  speakers  include  John  Koppen- 
haver,  B.  Frank  Bvler,  Nelson  Litwiller, 
and  Albano  Luayza,  the  first  Argentine 
Mennonite  pastor.’’ 

Albert  Buckwalter  writes  from  the 
Argentine  Chaco:  “Dr.  Jacob  Loewen  is 
coming  again;  will  be  here  from  the  21st 
of  October  till  the  28th.  The  first  draft  of 
Acts  in  Toba  is  finished,  but  there  still  are 
a lot  of  details  which  I must  check  with 
the  Indians.” 
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Marian  Hostetler,  Constantine,  Algeria, 
says:  “I’m  very  happy  to  have  found  what 
should  be  an  interesting  job — I am  an 
English  teacher  in  a boys’  high  school 
here  in  Constantine.  I’m  pleased  with  what 
I’ve  seen  of  the  school  so  far.  It’s  neat  and 
clean  and  well  organized  wi  th  over  1,000 
students.  The  morning  before  I left  Alger, 
Ellis  Good  had  received  his  assignment 
as  an  English  teacher  in  Media;  so  he  and 
Mary  Ellen  left  to  go  there. 

Nigeria  visa  authorization  has  not  been 
received  as  of  Oct.  10  for  Edwin  and  Irene 
Weaver.  The  Weavers  hope  to  proceed  to 
Lagos  by  early  November  if  visa  authoriza- 
tion is  received. 

An  Urban  Training  Program  authorized 
by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’ 
executive  committee  and  sponsored  by  the 
Board’s  home  missions  department  was 
held  Oct.  19  and  20  at  the  Englewood, 
Chicago,  Mennonite  Church,  involving  both 
the  Englewood  and  Bethel  congregations. 
Nelson  Kauffman;  secretary  for  home 
missions;  Arnold  Roth,  pastor  of  Kern 
Road  Chapel  in  South  Bend;  and  David 
Mains,  pastor  of  Circle  (Evangelical  Free) 
Church  in  Chicago,  served  as  resource  per- 
sonnel. 

The  purpose  of  the  newly  established 
training  program  is  to  assist  inner-city  con- 
gregations in  setting  up  structures  for  their 
Christian  education  programs  by  holding 
workshops  where  goals  and  objectives  can 
be  established.  A second  training  session  is 
being  proposed  for  the  New  York  City 
Spanish  churches  in  the  near  future. 

The  16th  annual  commencement 
exercises  of  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital 
in  India  were  held  on  Oct.  8 for  a graduat- 
ing class  of  nine  students.  The  commence- 
ment address  was  given  by  Dr.  M.  Solomon, 
medical  superintendent  of  Jackman  Memo- 
rial Hospital  in  Bilaspur,  M.P.  Greetings 
from  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  were 
extended  in  person  by  overseas  secretarv 
Wilbert  Shenk. 

Glenn  Musselman,  Sertaozinho,  Brazil, 
writes:  “Our  educational  building  is  under 
roof  and  nearly  plastered  on  the  outside. 
Erhard  Ens  wrote  from  Montevideo  that  he 
has  accepted  our  invitation  to  serve  in  the 
pastorate  here  in  Sertaozinho.  He  will  be 
able  to  spend  three  weeks  here  with  us 
before  our  going  on  furlough  around  Dec. 
20.  It  is  quite  a transition  for  the  congre- 
gation to  go  from  the  basis  of  missionary 
leadership  to  one  with  a national  pastor  as 
leader.  We  are  trying  to  prepare  the  people 
for  this  step.” 

Readers  Say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

The  topic  of  Christian  action  and  self-discipline 
in  our  complex,  evil  society  is  most  relevant.  The 
training  of  ourselves  and  our  youth  to  do  and  to 
be  Christian  is  a challenging  and  demanding  ex- 


ercise. Thus  a discussion  of  the  Christian  and 
conscience  is  indeed  an  important  and  timely 
topic. 

It  was  thus  with  a great  deal  of  regret  that  I 
read  the  series  of  articles  on  the  conscience  which 
appeared  recently  in  five  editions  of  the  Gospel 
Herald.  The  following  comments  are  representa- 
tive of  the  most  disturbing  (indeed  misleading 
and  erroneous)  sections  of  those  articles. 

Possibly  a g*eat  deal  of  the  confusion  in  this 
series  stems  from  the  lack  of  acceptance  of  a 
primary  fact  about  conscience.  That  fact  is, 
conscience  is  acquired,  it  is  not  an  innate  proper- 
ty. The  author  attempts  to  dispel  the  notion  that 
conscience  is  acquired  by  comparing  such  acquisi- 
tion with  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  education,  or 
personality.  He  writes,  “All  three  of  these  things 
are  things  which  men  acquire.  But  the  plain  facts 
before  us  are  that  many  people  have  acquired 
none  of  these”  (p.  792).  The  author  then  proceeds 
to  argue  that  everyone  has  a conscience  (and  im- 
plies that  all  of  us  have  underlying  consciences  of 
equal  strength  and  based  upon  identical  values 
and  beliefs)  and  draws  the  conclusion  that  con- 
science is  not  learned,  but  rather  innate. 

However,  psychologists  now  know  that  there 
are  persons  with  little  or  no  conscience  whom  we 
label  sociopaths  or  psychopaths.  These  persons 
show  no  guilt  or  remorse  after  breaking  the  mores 
and  norms  of  society.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
continuum  are  those  persons  whose  conscience 
is  so  strict  (indeed  overdeveloped)  that  they  are 
unable  to  cope  with  guilt  and  hence  must  be 
committed  to  mental  hospitals.  Neither  of  these 
types  of  persons  would  seem  possible  under  the 
conditions  suggested  by  the  author.  (At  this 
point  one  should  also  note  that  education,  per- 
sonality, and  wealth  also  fall  along  a continuum 
from  little  or  none,  to  a great  deal.) 

Furthermore,  cross  cultural  (and  indeed  within 
culture)  studies  reveal  gross  differences  in  con- 
science development  in  terms  of  what  is  accepted 
without  guilt  Indeed,  the  Apostle  Paul  recognizes 
this  in  his  discussion  of  vegetarians.  Paul  warns 
us  not  to  offend  our  weaker  brother  with  a 
“delicate  conscience."  (See  1 Corinthians  8.)  The 
pagan  can  feel  no  remorse  for  his  activities  be- 
cause his  conscience  has  been  embued  with  values 
supporting  his  behavior.  We  know  of  no  culture 
where  the  native  peoples  go  through  a stage  of 
diminishing  an  innate  Christian  conscience. 

In  sum,  the  present  author  knows  of  no  evi- 
dence which  supports  the  assertion  that  con- 
science is  an  innate  quality.  We  do  all  seem  to 
have  a capacity  for  conscience,  but  the  degree  of 
development,  and  what  is  put  into  it,  are  en- 
tirely matters  of  learning  and  acquisition.  To  say 
conscience  is  not  learned  is  to  lull  parents  into 
a pattern  of  complacancv  in  the  development  and 
training  of  their  children  (a  trend  of  which  we 
are  all  so  tragically  aware). 

On  the  basis  of  this  argument,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  author  is  so  hard  put  to  define 
conscience.  It  appears  he  hopes  the  reader  will 
get  lost  in  the  maze  of  contradictory  definitions. 
On  page  771  the  author  defines  conscience  to 
be  the  “voice  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.”  (This 
definition  sounds  like  the  Holy  Spirit.)  Yet  in 
the  same  paragraph  he  warns  us  that  the  devil 
often  has  control  of  our  conscience,  and  at  one 
point  writes,  “If  it  were  the  voice  of  God.”  On 
another  occasion  the  author  hints  that  con- 
science is  a potential  which  needs  to  be  devel- 
oped. On  still  another  occasion  he  quotes  an- 
other author  who  asserts  that  conscience  is  the 
ability  to  hear  the  voice  of  God.  And  to  add  to 
the  confusion,  the  author  draws  a parallel  be- 
tween instinct  in  animals  and  conscience  in  man. 

In  conclusion,  the  present  reader  is  thoroughly 
puzzled  as  to  what  the  author  was  discussing. 
It  was  scarcely  conscience  as  the  word  is  used 
by  psychologists,  or  by  any  layman  in  everyday 
discussion.  I personally  hope  the  Gospel  Herald 
will  continue  to  publish  articles  of  timely  im- 
portance, but  plead  with  the  editors  to  more 
carefully  screen  the  material  that  is  printed.  To 
be  sure,  different  points  of  view  are  welcome. 


but  misleading  and  erroneous  articles  are  at  very 
best  of  little  use.  Possibly  it  is  time  to  ask  psy- 
chologists, sociologists,  anthropologists,  physicists, 
and  others  to  bring  their  training  and  knowledge 
to  bear  on  topics  which  are  of  vital  importance 
to  the  contemporary  church. — Duane  Kauffmann, 
Goshen,  Ind. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bender,  Cleo  and  Joan  (Dorsch),  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sheryl 
Ann,  Sept.  7,  1968. 

Campbell,  James  R.  and  Ethel  Mae  (Martin), 
New  Castle,  Del.,  first  child,  John  Vaughn, 
Sept.  26,  1968. 

Cressman,  Harold  E.  and  Lois  (Hagey),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Keith 
Harold,  Aug.  15,  1968. 

Detweiler,  Marvin  and  Esther  (Hunsberger), 
Dublin,  Pa.,  second  son,  David  Eric,  June  28, 
1968. 

Eberly,  James  and  Norma  Jean  (Stiner),  West 
Salem,  Ohio,  first  child,  Steven  Rav,  Sept.  24, 
1968.  (Stillborn.) 

Erb,  Delton  J.  and  LeEtta  (Yantzi),  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Rodrick  Delton,  Aug.  29,  1968. 

Gingerich,  Abe  and  Lois  (Miller),  Montgomery, 
lnd.,  first  child,  Sherri  Linette,  March  25,  1968. 

Hartzler,  Harvey  and  Betty  (Troyer),  Aspen, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Shane  Darin,  Aug.  30,  1968. 

Keim,  Simon  and  Janet  (Miller),  Virginia 
Beach.  Va.,  second  son,  Jonathan  Eric,  Julv 
24,  1968. 

Kolb,  Mark  S.  and  Jean  (Godshall),  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Lvle  Brent, 
Sept.  23,  1968. 

Longenecker,  Ed  and  Rhoda  (Mast),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sharene 
Rose,  Sept.  21,  1968. 

Miller,  Keith  K.  and  Delores  (Lehman),  Cald- 
well, Idaho,  fourth  daughter,  Sandra  Jean, 
Oct.  3,  1968. 

Miller,  Richard  and  Lois  (Troyer),  Engadine, 
Mich.,  seventh  child,  second  daughter,  Rachel 
Sue,  Sept.  18,  1968. 

Miller,  R.  Keith  and  Vickie  (Murdock),  Boise, 
Idaho,  first  child.  La  Mont  Keith,  Sept.  24,  1968. 

Muzzy,  Gary  and  Judy  (Litwiller),  Oak  Park, 
111.,  first  child,  Douglas,  Sept.  21,  1968. 

Schrock,  Earl  and  Janette  (Berkey),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Bryan  Eugene, 
Sept.  5,  1968. 

Troyer,  Roger  and  Verda  (Stutzman),  Ravenna, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Gregory  Lee,  Aug.  31,  1968, 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bowman — Fox. — Raymond  Bowman,  Jr.,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Metzler’s  cong.,  and  Ruth  Ann  Fox, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Martindale  cong.,  by  J.  Paul  Grav- 
bill.  Sept.  28,  1968. 

Herskowitz — Miller. — Jerry  Herskowitz  and 
Rachel  Miller,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  bv  Paul 
Wilt,  Aug.  10,  1968. 

Kauffman — Berkey. — Richard  Kauffman,  Roar- 
ing Branch,  Pa.,  West  Franklin  cong.,  and  Judy 
Berkey,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Park  View  cong., 
by  Melvin  Kauffman,  Aug.  24,  1968. 

Kurtz — Kauffman. — Frank  Kurtz,  Kinzers, 

Pa.,  Calvary  Monument  Bible  Church,  and 
Phyllis  Kauffman,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Pleasant  View 
cong.,  by  Clarence  Lefever  and  Ray  Keim, 
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Aug.  31,  1968. 

Layman — Brenneman. — Richard  Layman,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  Elkton  cong.,  and  Carol  Brenneman, 
Denbigh  (Va.)  cong.,  bv  Harold  G.  Eshleman, 
Sept.  21,  1968. 

Leinbach — Metzler. — Glenn  Leinbach,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Yellow  Creek  cong.,  and  Vera  Metzler,  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  Holdeman  cong.,  bv  Mahlon  Miller, 
Aug.  3,  1968. 

Long — Adamski. — Charles  S.  Long,  Pottstown 
(Pa.)  cong.,  and  Mary  Frances  Adamski,  Potts- 
town, Pa.,  by  Elmer  G.  Kolb,  Oct.  2,  1968. 

Miller — Yoder. — Lloyd  L.  Miller,  Sunnvside 
cong.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Joan  Yoder,  First  Menno- 
nite  cong..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  by  John  C.  King 
and  Ray  Keim,  June  22,  1968. 

Oaks  — Gingrich. — Everett  Oaks,  Fairview 
(Mich.)  cong.,  and  Lila  Gingrich,  Freeport  (111.) 
cong.,  by  Virgil  S.  Hershberger,  Aug.  24,  1968. 

Rupp — Falb. — Larry  LaMar  Rupp,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  West  Clinton  cong.,  and  Rosemary  Ann 
Falb,  Dalton,  Ohio,  Martins  cong.,  bv  Warren 
Miller,  July  27,  1968. 

Weir — Carroll. — Forrest  Weir,  Jr.,  and  Rose  M. 
Carroll,  both  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Belmont  cong., 
by  Ray  Bair,  Sept.  28,  1968. 

Yoder — Yoder. — John  M.  Yoder,  Belleville,  Pa., 
Maple  Grove  cong.,  and  Joyce  C.  Yoder,  Allens- 
ville  (Pa.)  cong.,  bv  Waldo  E.  Miller,  Sept.  28, 
1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Hackman,  Cora  A.,  daughter  of  Jesse  and 
Mary  Jane  (Anders)  Keeler,  was  born  in  Towa- 
mencin  Twp.,  Nov.  3,  1885;  died  at  the  Rockhill 
Mennonite  Home,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Sept.  27,  1968; 
aged  82  y.  10  m.  24  d.  She  was  married  to 
William  K.  Yoder,  who  died  in  1918,  and  to 
Abraham  M.  Hackman,  who  died  in  1952.  She 
is  survived  by  4 sons  (Clarence  K,  Norman  K., 
William  K.,  and  John  K Yoder),  2 daughters 
(Kathryn — Mrs.  William  B.  Lewis  and  Grace — 
Mrs.  Clifford  H.  Kinkle),  25  grandchildren,  40 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Lillian — Mrs. 
Melvin  L.  Freed).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Franconia  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  1,  with  Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd  Hack- 
man,  and  Curtis  Bergev  officiating;  interment  in 
the  Plains  Mennonite  Cemetery,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Hackman,  Morris  W.,  son  of  Joseph  and  So- 
phia (Wile)  Hackman,  was  born  in  Franconia 
Twp.,  Nov.  29,  1885;  died  at  the  Rockhill  Men- 
nonite Home,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Sept.  30,  1968; 
aged  82  v.  10  m.  1 d.  On  May  29,  1909,  he  was 
married  to  Maggie  Freed,  who  died  in  April  1958. 
He  is  survived  by  2 daughters  (Vandala  F.  Hack- 
man  and  Sylvia — Mrs.  John  H.  Moyer),  a foster 
daughter  (Mrs.  Esther  M.  Anders),  6 grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Catherine  Moyer).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Franconia  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on.  Oct.  4,  with  Leroy 
Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis  Bergev 
officiating;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Miller,  Delmer  Dale,  son  of  Percvville  and 
Ida  (Burkholder)  Miller,  was  born  Dec.  8,  1909; 
died  of  cancer  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Sept.  30,  1968; 
aged  58  y.  9 m.  22  d.  On  June  7,  1931,  he 
married  Ethel  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  one  son  (Glenn  D. ),  2 daughters  (Delma 
Jean — Mrs.  Leo  Lewis  and  Letha  Deann — Mrs. 
Harold  Schmidt),  8 grandchildren,  his  mother, 
4 brothers  (Leroy,  Percy,  Elgin,  and  Cecil),  and 
4 sisters  (Mrs.  Nettie  Brenneman,  Bessie — Mrs. 
Albert  Manweiler,  Ethel — Mrs.  Tom  Mooring, 
and  Florence — Mrs.  Tobe  Schrock).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Wellman  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  3,  with  Ronald  L. 
Kennel  and  Sanford  King  officiating;  interment  in 
the  Wellman  Cemetery. 
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The  Chance 


Frontier  Boys  Village  in  Divide,  Colo. — last  chance!  For 
a boy  in  trouble  this  place  might  be  the  last  opportunity 
society  gives  him  to  prove  that  he  does  not  belong  in 
that  endless  line  leading  to  the  state  reformatory.  He  may 
be  able  to  catch  up  with  his  peers  in  school,  for  he  is 
often  two  or  more  years  behind  academically.  With  encour- 
agement, he  can  drop  the  failure  syndrome  and  be- 
come a contributing  citizen  instead  of  a burden. 


Deserve 


By  Hildegard  Miller 


VS-ers  assist  in  the  shop  division  of  the  special  education  program  at 
Frontier  Boys  Village. 


Hildegard  (Mrs.  Eugene)  Miller  is  a part-time  art  instructor  and  publicity 
director  for  Frontier  Boys  Village.  The  Village  is  operated  under  the  health  and 
welfare  division  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities. 


Changed  Emphasis 

When  Frontier  opened  in  1960,  most  of  the  boys  were  15 
to  17  years  old  and  what  sociologists  call  “sophisticated." 
Often  the  counselor  was  practically  the  same  age  as  his 
charge.  This  fact,  plus  inadequate  facilities  and  inexperience, 
added  to  the  problem  of  working  with  disturbed  youth. 

In  the  past  two  years,  upon  professional  recommendation, 
the  age  of  boys  entering  Frontier  for  treatment  has  been 
lowered  to  ten  years.  There  is  more  probability  of  changing 
behavior  patterns  at  an  earlier  age.  The  need  for  a place 
that  can  accept  older  boys  continues  to  exist,  and  if  the 
Village  can  find  qualified,  older  staff  members,  then 
some  older  youth  can  be  assimilated  into  the  program. 

Some  child-care  centers  accept  the  premise  that  disturbed 
boys  should  not  attend  school  until  their  anxieties  are  re- 
lieved and  their  conflicts  resolved.  They  place  boys  in  ther- 
apeutic, year-round  camping-tvpe  activities.  In  the  early 
days  at  Frontier,  a combination  camping  and  remedial 
school  program  existed.  Upon  leaving  the  Village,  the  boy 
had  usually  regressed  academically,  and  he  was  not  ready  to 
return  to  public  school  with  his  peers.  Getting  along  in  school 
was  often  one  of  his  basic  problems. 

When  Eugene  Miller  came  to  Frontier  Boys  Village  two 
years  ago,  he  realized  that  there  is  much  competition  in 
the  child-care  field.  If  a child-care  center  is  to  succeed, 
there  must  be  a specialty.  With  his  background  in  educa- 
tional administration,  Mr.  Miller  began  building  up  the 
remedial  school  with  strong  emphasis  on  reading.  Last  year 
when  a group  of  social  workers  visited  the  school  where 
three  qualified  teachers  and  a teacher  aide  were  conducting 
classes,  one  exclaimed,  “They’re  actually  having  school!” 

When  a boy  arrives,  he  is  not  immediately  pushed  into 
the  classroom.  He  is  given  standardized  tests  to  determine 
his  own  level  of  achievement.  After  an  adjustment  period 
he  may  first  attend  shop  class  where  he  makes  something 
quite  simple.  He  must  finish  this  project,  for  it  may  be  his 
first  taste  of  real  success,  and  often  he  is  very  proud  of  his 
accomplishment.  By  this  time  the  boy  may  either  be  eager 
to  join  the  other  boys  in  the  classroom  or  he  may  be  reluc- 
tant, but  he  joins  the  group.  If  a boy  has  special  problems, 
he  may  be  tutored  by  a care  worker  for  a while.  The  pro- 
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gram  centers  around  the  boy  rather  than  his  grade  level  or 
the  subject  matter. 

The  school  staff  consists  of  three  certified  teachers,  VS- 
ers,  and  an  aide,  to  approximately  17  students.  The  more 
adjusted  boys  attend  school  at  Woodland  Park,  usually  after 
making  reasonable  progress  in  the  remedial  program. 
According  to  tests  given  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  a boy  can  make  as  much  as  two  years’ 
progress  in  a year  if  he  becomes  motivated. 

The  school  is  only  one  phase  of  the  comprehensive  pro- 
gram at  Frontier.  Most  of  the  boys  come  from  disrupted 
homes  and  have  been  neglected  physically,  socially,  and 
spiritually.  They  may  never  have  visited  a dentist  or  had 
an  eye  examination.  Such  services  are  provided  by  the 
Village. 

Imagine  a boy  14  years  old,  weighing  70  pounds.  He  is 
four  feet,  seven  inches  tall.  He  has  never  had  the  experience 
of  sitting  down  and  eating  at  the  table  with  his  family.  He 
does  not  know  what  a salad  is.  At  home  he  did  not  eat 
breakfast;  he  had  15  to  25  cents  which  bought  something 
like  a candy  bar  and  a coke  for  lunch.  He  had  beans,  bread, 
and  bologna  for  supper — if  he  was  lucky. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  because  of  poor  eating 
patterns,  many  of  the  boys  are  undernourished  and  hungry 
when  they  come.  Exercise,  regular  hours,  and  plenty  of 
good  food  quickly  bring  physical  changes  in  the  boy. 

Social  Services 

Frontier  has  a strong  emphasis  on  social  services.  The 
program  director  has  a master’s  degree  in  social  work,  and 
the  head  care  worker  is  also  a caseworker.  There  are  several 
other  part-time  caseworkers.  Professional  guidance  for  the 
lay  staff  comes  from  the  program  director  and  consulting 
psychiatrist  as  they  meet  regularly  as  a group. 

The  cornerstone  of  treatment  at  Frontier  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  milieu  treatment,  a total  group-living  ex- 
perience. Modification  of  behavior  comes  through  personnel 
who  care — who  demonstrate  day-to-day  real  concern  for  the 
inherent  worth  of  every  boy  regardless  of  his  behavior. 

It  is  the  care  worker  who  gives  the  plus  quality  which 
can  make  a boy’s  stay  at  Frontier  meaningful.  Care  workers 
at  the  Village  are  young  men  with  some  skills  and  maturity 
to  enable  them  to  live  in  cabins  with  disturbed  teenagers. 

The  care  worker  lives  with  the  boys  and  witnesses  to 
them  every  day  through  words  and  actions.  He  may  be  re- 
garded as  that  hated  authority  figure  or  he  may  become  the 
Big  Brother.  ’ Eventually  he  may  even  be  a friend  who 
gives  some  security  and  stability  to  the  life  of  a flounder- 
ing boy.  When  the  dedicated,  eager,  young  counselor  ar- 
rives, he  may  wonder  why  he  cannot  “preach”  to  the  boys. 


It  seems  to  him  that  it  is  much  easier  to  speak  one’s 
convictions  than  merely  to  live  them.  If  the  worker  is 
the  kind  of  man  he  should  be,  the  boys  will  look  at  his 
actions  first.  They  can  spot  a “phony”  immediately. 

Every  Sunday,  staff  members  accompany  the  boys  to  the 
church  of  their  choice.  Time  is  set  aside  at  night  just  before 
bedtime  for  devotions  led  by  a care  worker.  Last  summer 
when  they  organized  clubs,  one  group  started  a Bible  club 
to  memorize  Scriptures  and  discuss  them.  A number  of 
boys  who  have  been  attending  the  local  Baptist  church  asked 
to  be  baptized  and  have  joined  the  church.  Greatest  changes 
are  seen  in  boys  who  remain  in  the  program  for  a longer 
period  of  time. 

New  Property  Purchased 

Recently  the  Village  purchased  the  Rampart  College 
property  located  4 1/2  miles  north  of  Palmer  Lake,  Colo. 
In  January  1969,  when  Frontier  moves  to  this  new  location, 
there  will  be  adequate  facilities  for  36  boys  and  some  staff 
housing.  The  large  school  and  office  building  is  fully  equip- 
ped as  are  all  the  buildings.  A social  worker  stated  recent- 
ly that  if  asked  to  choose,  he  would  rather  have  program 
than  facilities.  Frontier  will  finally  have  both! 

In  the  new  setup,  two  of  the  dormitories  will  have  house- 
parents  as  well  as  care  workers.  This  way  the  boys  will  have 
parental  figures  as  well  as  the  big  brother  image.  Meals 
will  be  served  in  a central  dining  hall. 

Boys  are  encouraged  to  develop  faith  in  themselves,  in 
others,  and  in  God.  They  are  disturbed  in  their  feelings 
about  authority,  and  it  is  hard  for  them  to  realize  that 
someone  actually  cares  about  them.  They  respond  as  in- 
dividuals— some  by  “acting  out  their  problem,  others  by  ex- 
pressing hostility,  or  withdrawing.  Others  run  away  when 
things  get  rough;  and  finally  there  are  those  who  can  form 
close  relationships  and  resolve  their  problems.  Only  time  will 
tell  the  whole  story.  Some  boys  will  succeed  while  others 
will  fail  as  they  are  absorbed  back  into  society. 

The  staff  at  Frontier  Boys  Village  is  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  behavior  can  be  modified.  Every  boy  is  an 
individual  with  feelings,  emotions,  abilities,  and  limitations. 
He  is  encouraged  to  develop  social  skills,  to  mature,  learn 
responsibility,  learn  to  think,  make  decisions,  plan  his 
actions  and  life  within  the  limits  of  normal  social  codes,  and 
to  recognize  the  ability  to  change  and  improve. 

Hon.  Philip  Gilliam,  nationally  known  juvenile  judge  from 
Denver,  said  in  a recent  talk,  “I’ve  seen  this  program  from 
its  beginning.  I’ve  sent  numerous  boys  here,  and  I have 
been  impressed  with  one  thing  that  the  Mennonites  seem  to 
be  able  to  do  better  than  anyone  else — they  can  get  ‘my’ 
boys  to  like  themselves.  This  is  very  important.”  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Communique  No.  4 


Decision  by  Concensus 

Perhaps  one  of  the  ways  that  the  church  has  sanctified 
democracy  is  by  her  readiness  to  accept  without  question 
the  assumption  that  voting  is  the  best  way  to  make  a 
decision. 

Let  us  suggest  that  voting  implies  a number  of  weak- 
nesses, and  runs  counter  to  a high  view  of  the  church.  First, 
voting  does  not  allow  for  the  voice  of  a prophetic  minority. 
And  we  should  realize  that  in  holy  history  the  prophetic 
voice  was  often  a minority  voice.  Second,  voting  tends  to 
foster  secrecy  and  hidden  motives,  whereas  Christian 
brotherhood  implies  openness  and  transparency.  Third,  voting 
allows  a majority  to  override  and  ignore  the  feelings  of  the 
minority,  thus  again  violating  Christian  freedom. 

In  lieu  of  voting  we  propose  that  decision  by  consensus 
far  better  becomes  the  Christian  church.  As  a concrete 
example,  let  us  assume  that  a number  of  people  need  to 
be  chosen  to  fill  certain  offices.  This  is  in  essence  a matter 
of  discerning  the  gifts. 

At  the  duly-called  meeting,  anyone  may  suggest  a name 
to  fill  a certain  office.  If  another  person  supports  that 
name,  it  becomes  “live.”  When  several  names  become 
“live”  for  a given  office,  group  members  then  share  their 
evaluation  as  to  who  would  be  better  “gifted”  to  fill 
that  office.  All  contributions  are  acknowledged.  If  there 
seems  to  be  a general  approval  of  one  person,  then  the 
question  becomes  “Who  has  reservations  about  considering 
this  person  as  the  one  for  this  office?”  Anyone  who  dis- 
agrees is  encouraged  to  say  so,  and  to  explain  why. 

The  process  continues  until  everyone  has  agreed  to 
appoint  a certain  person  to  the  office.  At  that  moment, 
the  total  group  has  called  and  commissioned  that  person. 
Needless  to  say,  this  way  of  operating  demands  openness 
and  maturity  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  However, 
misunderstandings  and  hard  feelings  are  not  more  probable 
than  in  “secret  balloting.” 

This  procedure  can  be  used  not  only  for  filling  church 
offices  but  also  to  make  decisions  of  policy  or  other  matters 
in  church  life. 

The  writer  has  had  occasion  to  experience  decisions 
by  consensus  in  groups  of  up  to  fifty  people  even  with 
“charged”  issues.  The  sense  of  total  involvement,  and  the 
ability  to  conclude,  “It  seemed  right  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  to  us  to  ...”  is  a thrill  which  becomes  Christian 
.brotherhood. 

— Albert  Zehr,  Baden,  Ont. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite  Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottaale,  Pa.  15683 


To:  Chief  of  Staff:  Demon  Division 

From:  Operator  787,  Christian  Subversion  Detachment 

Before  I begin  my  report  on  the  undermining  of  marriage, 
let  me  share  with  you  an  observation:  the  desired  end  of  a 
miserable  marriage  is  not  necessarily  divorce.  There’s  al- 
ways the  possibility  that  the  disunited  will  find  new  partners 
with  whom  they’ll  be  happier.  The  object,  as  I see  it,  is 
to  keep  two  incompatible  people  living  together  and  loath- 
ing each  other  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by.  They 
will  feel  very  noble  about  not  dissolving  their  marriage,  but 
they  may  well  destroy  their  souls  in  the  process  of  main- 
taining it. 

It  can  all  begin  very  innocently.  Opposites  attract  . . . 
fortunately!  Before  a man  and  woman  marry  they  are 
too  preoccupied  with  being  in  love  to  notice  their  differ- 
ences, but  once  they  become  immersed  in  making  a living 
instead  of  making  love  the  moment  of  truth  is  inevitable. 
He  discovers  that  she  is  a lousy  cook,  and  she  realizes  he 
is  a snorer.  Or  maybe  she  likes  the  room  temperature  to 
be  78  degrees — with  no  draft  coming  in  the  window,  and 
he  sleeps  best  at  60  degrees  with  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Or 
she  prefers  a soft  mattress,  but  he  insists  on  a firm  one. 

These  differences  are  sufficient  to  drive  them  to  sepa- 
rate beds — or  bedrooms.  But  it  is  best  if  they  remain  to- 
gether. Then  on  nights  when  she  is  restless,  she  will  pull  the 
cover  of  self-pity  over  her  and  think,  “If  he  really  loved 
me  he  would  shut  that  window  and  buy  a new  mattress 
and  sleep  on  his  stomach  so  he  wouldn’t  snore.”  And  when 
he  is  battling  midnight  indigestion  brought  on  by  eating 
soggy  piecrust,  he  will  wistfully  remember  the  other  girl 
he  dated  whose  pies  were  a gastronomic  delight. 

Money  is  an  excellent  source  of  contention,  too.  I’m 
always  elated  to  see  a spendthrift  and  a careful  budgeter 
marry.  This  works  especially  well  when  both  continue  to 
work  after  marriage  and  then — just  when  they  are 
thoroughly  oriented  to  a double  income — a baby  arrives, 
and  three  have  to  get  by  on  one  inadequate  paycheck. 

The  list  of  possibilities  is  endless.  All  I have  to  do  is 
plant  the  seed  or  irritation,  and  a rich  harvest  of  un- 
happiness is  sure  to  follow.  Maybe  it’s  beginner’s  luck. 
Maybe  it’s  native  talent.  Or  maybe  it’s  just  that  I’m  a 
lucky  devil! 

o o o 

Human  nature  doesn’t  change  very  much  even  in  the 
matter  of  church  habits.  As  a proof  that  the  practice  of 
crowding  the  rear  seats  in  our  churches  is  not  merely  a 
recent  development,  we  quote  from  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions dating  from  the  year  A.D.  380  in  Syria: 

“Let  the  deacons  have  charge  of  the  seats  in  the  church 
so  that  all  who  come  in  may  take  their  own  place,  and  not 
stay  back  near  the  door.” — Ava  Maria. 
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Editorials 


Who  Will  Do  It? 

This  editorial  is  being  written  on  October  4.  Perhaps 
that’s  early  to  write  a Christmas  editorial  but  there  is  a 
reason.  A friend  from  New  York  City  just  left  the  office.  “I’m 
sick  of  Christmas  already,”  she  said.  “The  stores  of  the 
city  began  to  decorate  for  Christmas  weeks  ago.  Somehow 
Christmas  must  be  made  more  meaningful.” 

Now  I’m  wondering  who  can  make  it  more  meaningful.  I 
know  those  concerned  primarily  with  the  commercial  angle 
will  likely  not  give  Christmas  a Christian  turn  or  tone. 
Every  year  I see  Santa  Claus  and  candles  covering  the 
yards  of  some  in  my  community  who  never  attend  church. 
I don’t  think  these  persons  will  make  Christmas  more  mean- 
ingful. 

I see  the  advertisements  each  year  which  speak  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  liquor  which  is  supposed  to  really  make  Christ- 
mas jolly.  But  such  will  not  give  it  more  meaning.  I’m  not 
even  sure  that  all  the  gift  exchanges  add  much  to  make 
Christmas  more  meaningful. 

All  of  this  seems  to  boil  down  to  the  fact  that  we,  as 
concerned  Christians,  will  need  to  put  the  proper  Christian 
perspective  into  Christmas.  And  we  ought  to  decide  right 
now  how  we  shall  attempt  to  make  Christmas  Christian 
in  our  homes  and  congregations.  Christmas  trees,  toys, 
tinsel,  bells,  and  banquets  will  not  do  much  in  making 
Christmas  Christian.  If  these  do  the  job  then  we  needn’t 
worry  because  we’ve  had  plenty  of  all  of  them. 

Perhaps  we  might  begin  by  getting  the  facts  straight. 
Why  not  read,  or  even  as  a family  seek  to  memorize, 
the  Christmas  story  from  the  Scripture?  Maybe,  if  we 
search  real  carefully,  some  have  forgotten  the  story. 

Perhaps,  instead  of  turning  the  gift  giving  into  merely 
giving  to  each  other,  we  should  give  a special  gift  to 
Christ  and  to  those  who  are  needy  whom  we  know. 

Perhaps,  instead  of  picking  up  the  popular  tunes  such  as 
Rudolph  the  Red-Nosed  Reindeer,”  and  “Santa’s  Coming 
to  Town,”  we  ought  to  gather  as  families  to  sing  the  songs 
of  Christmas  which  convey  the  true  meaning  of  Christmas. 
Jf  we  want  to  make  Christmas  more  meaningful  one  of  the 
first  things  is  to  avoid  that  which  makes  it  meaningless 
and  which  misrepresents  what  Christmas  stands  for.  If  the 
Christmas  season  slips  by  without  a sincere  growth  in  ap- 
preciation for  the  Savior,  something  is  wrong  for  sure. 

Then  let  us  as  Christians  begin  to  make  Christmas  more 
meaningful  in  our  own  lives  and  families  and  congrega- 
tions. It’s  certain  we  cannot  assume  the  non-Christian 
world  will  make  a start.  This  may  mean  we  will  need  to 
stop  some  of  our  past  practices.  It  will  mean  making  special 
effort  to  make  definite  plans  to  do  something  different. 
Who  will  do  it? — D. 


Living  in  Good  Conscience 

We  must  not  only  live  with  our  contemporaries.  We 
must  also  live  with  our  consciences.  And  it  appears  from 
history  that  those  who  lived  faithful  to  their  consciences 
were  the  earth  shakers,  the  movers  of  time,  and  the  molders 
of  history. 

How  easy  it  is  to  develop  a “get-along-ism”  with  the 
world  which  dodges  the  real  issues  of  the  day.  The  Scrip- 
tures speak  of  it  as  being  made  in  the  mold  of  the  age. 
The  herd  instinct  is  strong.  We  are  inclined  to  move  with 
the  majority  with  little  thought. 

Under  the  guise  of  being  relevant  it  is  possible  to  be- 
come only  repeaters  of  the  less  responsible  persons  or  the 
irresponsible  crowd.  So  some  preachers  become  “ordained 
echoes” — ordained  but  simply  echoing  what  others  are 
saying.  And  people  become  bland,  insipid,  faceless,  and 
heartless  beings  whose  greatest  fear  is  to  be  different 
from  the  crowd. 

But  regardless  of  our  efforts  to  adjust  and  adapt  and 
adorn  ourselves  with  the  present,  we  must  live  with  our 
consciences.  Some  today  are  in  turmoil  because  they  live 
with  an  uneasy  conscience.  It  may  be  because  they  have 
turned  from  their  past  without  assurance  that  their  new 
path  is  proper  or  right.  To  live  with  their  contempo- 
raries they  have  tried  to  ignore  their  consciences. 

Now'  the  question  is  not  that  to  have  a good  conscience 
we  must  always  do  and  live  the  same  as  in  the  past. 
The  important  thing  is  that  we  must  keep  our  con- 
sciences alive  and  alert  and  tuned  to  truth.  To  turn  from 
the  path  we  know  to  be  right  simply  to  be  more  conformed 
to  the  crowd  means  to  live  with  a gnawing  conscience. 

What  do  we  need?  We  need  persons  who  have  a 
conscience  about  things.  This  means  we  need  persons 
who  have  formed  conviction  on  the  truth  as  they  under- 
stand it  and  who  will  stand  under  the  weight  of  that 
conviction.  It  means  that  we  need  persons  who  are  more 
committed  to  what  is  right  than  to  what  the  rest  of  the 
gang  is  doing  or  saying.  It  means  we  need  persons  whose 
minds  are  open  and  teachable  to  new  truth  more  than  to 
either  tradition  or  the  temporary  tunes  of  our  time.  The 
best  way  to  really  count  for  Christ  and  our  contemporaries 
is  to  live  true  to  our  consciences. — D. 


Knowing  and  Doing 

It  has  been  said  that  nothing  hinders  a genuine  Christian 
experience  more  than  a superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
language  of  Christianity  from  childhood.  It  is  possible  to 
learn  the  language  of  Scripture  and  never  live  the  life.  We 
may  have  a head  full  of  Scripture  and  a heart  full  of  sin. 
We  may  read  the  Bible  and  not  heed  it.  Self-deception  is 
the  penalty  the  person  bears  who  knows  God’s  will  but  does 
not  do  it. — D. 
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Highlights  from  Hokkaido 

By  Charles  Shenk 


Hiroshi  Kaneko  has  been  responsible  for  the  Mennonite  Hour  in  Japan 
and  pastor  of  the  Asahikawa  congregation.  He  planned  to  go  to  Ecuador 
with  his  wife  and  children  Mitsumasa  and  Makiko  to  work  with  HCJB, 
Quito. 


Some  40  congregational  delegates,  pastors,  missionaries, 
and  observers  met  at  the  Kushiro  Church  on  Mar.  20  for  the 
15th  annual  Japan  Mennonite  Conference. 

Congregational  representation  was  the  most  complete  ever. 
Better  preparation  beforehand  by  the  conference  Executive, 
Evangelism,  and  Education -Literature  Committees  plus 
sharp  leadership  by  the  chairman  for  the  day,  Shoichi  Ya- 
made,  greatly  facilitated  and  reduced  the  time  required  for 
the  business  proceedings.  The  agenda  included  reporting 
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from  the  past  year’s  activities  and  planning  for  this  year 
for  evangelistic  meetings,  summer  camps,  pioneer  evangelism 
outreach,  radio  evangelism,  stewardship  study,  MCC-related 
activities,  the  calling  of  new  missionary  personnel,  and  the 
budget. 

These  agenda  items  indicate  the  emphasis  of  the  church 
on  evangelism.  The  discussions  concerning  strengthening 
the  program  were  serious,  and  there  is  evident  desire  for 
more  working  funds  for  evangelism.  The  greatest  problem 
still  remains,  however,  in  getting  each  individual  actively 
involved. 

Another  significant  dimension  was  a discussion  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a more  concrete  peace  position.  Peace  move- 
ments in  Japan  are  a dime  a dozen.  Many  are  politically  in- 
spired. Their  methods  are  often  irrational  and  sometimes 
ruthless.  Others  may  be  quite  sincere  and  more  objective,  but 
basically  humanistic.  Within  the  church  in  Japan,  one  gathers 
that  nearly  all  Christians  (except  those  strongly  influenced 
by  American  fundamentalist  missionaries)  take  a “peace 
stand”  in  regard  to  Vietnam.  But  motivation  lies  more  in 
the  ideas  of  social  justice  and  humanitarianism  or  politics 
than  in  a biblical  peace  position. 

There  is  deep  searching  within  the  church  here  for 
knowledge  and  specific  planning  in  the  area  of  peace.  For 
one  thing,  the  current  climate  of  peace  concern  in  Japan 
provides  a tremendous  opportunity  to  appeal  to  people  with 
the  gospel  of  peace.  Another  is  that  Mennonite  men  are 
calling  for  help  in  knowing  how  to  face  the  possible  reestab- 
lishment of  military  conscription. 

Two  proposals  in  regard  to  the  peace  problem  received 
consensus  approval.  One  was  that  the  church  work  at  some 
concrete  expression  of  a desire  for  peace  and  reconciliation. 
This  would  mean,  for  example,  sacrificing  a meal  periodically 
in  order  to  give  aid  to  war  sufferers.  Another  proposal  is  to 
invite  a qualified  minister  to  the  Hokkaido  Church  in  a 
peace  teaching  mission. 

The  decision  to  register  the  Japan  Mennonite  Church  as  a 
religious  holding  body  was  another  highlight.  Having  a par- 
ent body  legally  registered  will  be  a great  convenience  for 
local  congregations  when  they  seek  registration.  This  will  al- 
so pave  the  way  for  enrolling  church  workers  in  a govern- 
ment-funded health  and  retirement  insurance  program. 

The  conference  also  evidenced  a forward  look  financially. 
The  auditor  expressed  concern  over  the  sharp  rate  of  mis- 
sion subsidy  withdrawal  (a  decrease  of  about  $200  a year  for 
five  years  reaching  zero  by  1970).  But  the  new  budget  ap- 
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proved  later  called  for  about  $200  more  than  the  funds 
available  last  year.  The  growing  economy  in  general  gives 
more  strength,  but  the  largest  gain  is  the  increased  aware- 
ness and  dedication  in  the  church. 

First  Missionary  Family  Dedicated 

Hiroshi  Kanekos  presentation  from  the  conference  floor  at 
the  end  of  the  closing  session  was  surprising.  Few  were 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  his  sense  of  call  to  missionary 
broadcasting  in  Quito,  Ecuador.  Suddenly  one  of  the  most 
experienced  men  in  the  church  was  asking  to  be  sent  away 
as  a foreign  missionary!  Kaneko  has  ably  served  The  Men- 
nonite  Hour  in  Japan  for  six  years  as  correspondence  sec- 
retary and  director,  has  played  a leading  role  in  the  con- 
ference Evangelism  Committee,  was  on  the  conference  Exec- 
utive Committee,  and  pioneered  a new  congregation  in 
Asahikawa. 

Kaneko  explained,  “I  believe  the  Lord  is  calling  us  to  use 
the  experience  we’ve  gained  here  in  radio  to  witness  for 
Him  in  South  America  through  the  Christian  radio  station 
HCJB.  There  are  various  agencies  and  methods  for  the 
sending  and  support  of  missionaries,  but  our  first  wish  is 
that  the  Mennonite  Church  might  recognize  our  burden  and 
send  us  with  their  prayer  and  spiritual  support.”  The  first 
reactions  were,  “This  is  a wonderful  idea  for  sometime,  but 
not  now!”  And  “Who  will  do  the  things  the  Kanekos  are 
now  doing?”  But  the  outcome  of  the  discussion  was  that  the 
Japan  church  would  accept  the  challenge  of  the  Kanekos. 

A prayer  service  followed  in  which  the  conference  body 
rededicated  itself  and  offered  loving  prayers  for  the  blessing 
and  guidance  of  the  Kanekos  and  their  two  small  children, 
Mitsumasa  and  Makiko. 

First  EHBS  Graduation 

Yet  another  Hokkaido  Mennonite  “first”  became  news  fol- 
lowing the  conference.  Hiroshi  Mori  and  Ukichi  Kondo  left 
good  jobs  in  late  1964  to  enter  the  first  class  at  Eastern 
Hokkaido  Bible  School.  Now,  having  completed  six  13-hour 
semesters  of  study  with  excellent  marks,  they  were  to  re- 
ceive graduation  diplomas.  Attending  this  ceremony  were  the 
wives  and  infant  sons  of  both  graduates.  Aside  from  good 
scholarship  and  establishing  families  these  years,  these  two 
men  made  their  living,  did  considerable  practical  service  in 
the  church,  and  one,  Mori  San,  also  completed  three  years 
of  college  work  in  the  nearby  Teachers’  University. 

Director  Takio  Tanase  in  the  brief  ceremony  drew  both 
audience  and  graduates  to  consecration  rather  than  gradua- 
tion. The  young  men  responded  by  telling  of  the  Lord’s  di- 
rection and  provision  through  these  years  and  of  their  con- 
viction for  future  service.  Kondo  San  has  accepted  the  call 
to  serve  the  Shibecha  congregation  and  Mori  San  will  con- 
tinue his  university  training  while  serving  the  Kushiro  Church 
in  various  ways. 

Ordination  at  Nakashibetsu 

Following  the  pioneer  work  of  the  Lee  Kanagys  and  later 
the  Marvin  Yoders,  Ryohei  Kawano  became  lay  pastor  of  the 
Nakashibetsu  congregation  in  1964.  On  Mar.  21  pastor  Tanase 


of  Kushiro  exhorted  pastors  to  “proclaim  the  gospel,  nurture 
souls,  and  build  the  body  of  Christ.”  Then  he  asked,  “Are  we 
really  breathing  the  air — the  atmosphere  of  the  Bible?”  And 
at  the  same  time,  “Are  we  really  breathing  the  air  of  our 
local  situations  so  as  to  be  able  to  communicate?”  Tanase 
reiterated  that  ordination  is  not  so  much  for  the  pastor  as  for 
the  rededication  of  the  whole  church.  The  ceremony  was  led 
by  pastor  Kaneko  with  the  other  ordained  men,  Tanase  and 
Kaneo,  and  missionary  Marvin  Yoder  participating  in  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands.  D 

A Happy  Home 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  generation  gap  and  in  great 
measure  such  a lack  of  understanding  is  due  to  poor  commu- 
nication. Too  often  busy  parents  think  they  don’t  have  the 
time  to  hear  out  their  children  or  take  seriously  some  of 
their  questions  that  may  seem  unimportant,  and  yet,  if 
used  as  a basis  for  talking  things  over,  could  lead  to  better 
understanding  of  each  other’s  viewpoint.  Sometimes  the  par- 
ent listens,  but  impatiently,  even  angrily,  because  the  view- 
point expressed  seems  so  different  from  his  own  point  of 
view.  If  there  isn’t  a spirit  of  calm,  interested,  patient  lis- 
tening, there  obviously  can  be  no-  bridge  built  for  better 
understanding.  Everything  should  be  discussed  openly,  frank- 
ly, and  objectively  with  the  idea  of  learning  and  trying  to 
understand  the  other  as  well  as  set  forth  one’s  own  ideas. 


By  Still  Waters 

“And  the  Lord  shall  guide  thee  continually,  and  satis- 
fy thy  soul  in  drought  (Is.  58:11). 

Who  has  not  experienced  drought  of  soul?  The  day 
dawns  in  each  life  when  the  springs  of  the  soul  seem 
to  dry  up.  Suddenly  you  are  thirsty,  very  thirsty.  There 
is  no  water  in  sight.  It  may  be  following  a period  of 
rain  and  refreshment  that  suddenly  you  stand  on  the 
sunbaked  sand.  Your  soul  is  saddened  because  of  sud- 
den failure  or  because  temptation  seems  too  strong. 

What  is  the  answer?  Our  Lord  has  the  power  to 
turn  the  desert  into  a place  of  beauty  and  blessing.  He 
specializes  in  giving  satisfaction  to  the  soul.  He  does 
not  cease  to  guide  when  the  going  gets  tough.  He 
guides  continually. 

No  matter,  then,  if  you  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert,  with  nothing  green  around,  inwardly  or  out- 
wardly, green  pastures  are  not  far  away.  Follow  your 
Guide  and  you  will  take  no  wasted  step.  He  will  guide 
and  satisfy. 

So  look  to  Him.  He  knows  your  drought  of  soul  and 
already  has  the  remedy.  Only  look  to  Him  and  not  to 
yourself  and  you  will  be  satisfied! 

Whoever  is  thirsty,  said  the  Savior,  let  him  come  to 
Me  and  he  shall  be  filled  to  overflowing. 
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A Unique  Adventure 

in  Bible  Study  By  John  Driver 


The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
corrupt;  who  can  understand  it?’  . . . ‘For  from  within,  out 
of  the  heart  of  man,  come  ...  all  these  evil  things  . . . and 
they  defile  a man.  . . . Outward  changes  are  not  enough. 
Conversion  is  the  work  of  God  and  begins  with  a radical 
change  of  man’s  heart.” 

Pastor  Suarez,  a Montevideo  Seminary  faculty  member,  had 
preached  on  themes  like  this  many  times  before.  But  this 
time  it  was  difficult,  for  he  was  delivering  his  sermon  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  church. 

Such  circumstances  began  germinating  when  the  local 
parish  priest.  Father  Nicolas  Vink,  approached  Frank  Bvler, 
pastor  of  the  congregation  which  meets  at  the  Mennonite 
Seminary  in  Montevideo,  with  a novel  idea. 

Concerned  with  the  biblical  illiteracy  which  he  found  among 
members  of  his  parish,  Father  Vink  proposed  a program  of 
Bible  study  and  colportage  in  cooperation  with  members  of 
the  local  Mennonite  church.  Cooperation  of  this  type  was 
something  new  for  the  members  of  Father  Vink’s  congrega- 
tion and  it  required  some  preparation.  It  was  certainly  new 
for  the  Mennonite  congregation! 

First  the  question  of  cooperation  in  this  venture  was  dis- 
cussed within  the  congregation.  Then  the  group  sought  the 
counsel  of  sister  congregations.  Finally,  the  decision  was 
made  to  participate  with  the  Catholics  in  a program  of  Bible 
study  and  distribution. 

A committee  composed  of  three  members  from  each  church 
met  several  times  to  outline  plans  for  the  venture.  Candor 
and  complete  openness  characterized  these  planning  sessions. 
One  of  the  Mennonite  representatives  suggested  that  Menno- 
nites might  feel  “a  bit  uncomfortable”  in  a joint  service  in 
a Catholic  sanctuary  filled  with  images.  The  response  was, 
“We  have  been  continuously  removing  images  from  our 
church.”  Only  four  remained,  and  three  of  these  were  in- 
conspicuous. It  was  agreed  that  the  fourth — an  image  of  the 
Virgin  prominently  located  at  the  front  of  the  sanctuary — 
would  be  covered  with  a large  poster  depicting  the  descent  of 
the  dove,  in  keeping  with  the  theme  of  Pentecost.  The  Bibles 
and  New  Testaments  to  be  distributed  would  be  supplied  by 
the  United  Bible  Societies. 

The  joint  worship  service  held  on  the  eve  of  Pentecost 
was,  if  anything,  more  Protestant  than  Catholic.  A leading 
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Catholic  layman  read  the  Scripture  passages  from  the  “Prot- 
estant version  of  the  Spanish  Bible,  a translation  dating 
back  to  the  reform  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Short  sermons  were  delivered  by  the  parish  priest  and 
pastor  Suarez.  The  Apostles’  Creed  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
(the  version  found  in  Matthew’s  Gospel  generally  used  by 
Protestants)  were  recited  in  unison.  The  Montevideo  Seminary- 
chorus  sang  several  numbers,  including  a hymn  of  commit- 
ment complementing  the  theme  of  Pastor  Suarez’  sermon. 
Finally,  a hymn  of  Christian  unity  taken  from  the  Protestant 
hymnal  used  by  the  Mennonites  was  sung  by  the  entire 
congregation. 

Plans  for  the  month  of  activities  following  Pentecost  called 
for  weekly  Bible  lectures  held  alternately  in  the  parish  hall 
and  the  Mennonite  Seminary.  Studies  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  were  presented  by  Bible  teachers  from  the 
Catholic  church  as  well  as  from  the  seminary.  Professor 
Miguel  Brun  of  the  faculty  initiated  the  cycle  with  a lecture 
entitled  “The  Bible  and  Modern  Man.” 

Without  a doubt,  the  most  meaningful  part  of  the  venture 
was  the  Bible  study  groups.  In  Mennonite  as  well  as  Catholic 
homes,  neighbors  met  to  read  and  discuss  passages  from  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets  in  the  Old  Testament  and  from 
the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  in  the  New.  This  is  when 
differences  as  well  as  similarities  between  the  old  groups 
appeared. 

Probably  the  word  “surprise”  best  describes  the  reaction 
of  most  of  the  members  of  the  Mennonite  congregation  to  the 
attitude  toward  the  Scriptures  held  by  the  parish  priest  and 
a number  of  the  Catholic  faithful.  But  the  Mennonites  were 
not  the  only  ones  who  were  “surprised.” 

Several  Catholics  who  participated  in  the  Bible  study 
groups  commented  on  the  “change  of  attitude”  within  their 
church.  One  woman  reported  that  earlier  she  had  acquired 
a Bible  and  proudly  showed  it  to  her  priest.  To  her  dismay 
she  was  severely  reprimanded  and  told  that  she  was  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  Scriptures.  The  book  was  then 
taken  from  her.  In  another  Bible  study  group  a Catholic 
teacher  complained,  “They  told  us  that  we  could  not  under- 
stand or  interpret  the  Scriptures;  so  they  took  them  from  us. 
Now  the  Bible  is  thrust  upon  us  and  we  are  expected  to 
study  it.” 

Although  the  venture  was  originally  conceived  and  pro- 
moted by  the  local  parish  priest,  relatively  few  of  the 
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Catholics  of  the  parish  supported  it  wholeheartedly.  In  con- 
trast to  the  core  of  enthusiastic  supporters  who  participated 
in  the  project,  there  were  others  who  frankly  opposed  it. 

In  reality  this  venture  in  Bible  study  and  distribution 
represents  an  innovation.  A Catholic  missionary  reported 
that  this  particular  venture  is  unique  among  Catholics  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  He  had  been  able  to  organize  some 
programs  of  Bible  study  in  parishes  where  he  had  worked  but 
never  in  cooperation  with  Protestants.  He  admitted  that  in 
some  cases  he  had  been  called  a “Protestant”  when  he  had 
tried  to  preach  the  gospel  and  promote  the  use  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  parishes. 

The  unanimous  reaction  of  the  members  of  the  Mennonite 
congregation  who  participated  in  the  venture  is  one  of  real 
joy  in  having  been  able  to  contribute  to  the  practice  of 
Bible  study  among  their  Catholic  friends.  As  the  program 
neared  its  conclusion,  a number  of  the  Catholic  participants 
told  their  Mennonite  friends  that  they  hoped  there  would  be 
more  opportunity  to  study  the  Bible  together  in  the  future. 

The  Bible  lectures,  the  Bible  study  groups,  the  worship 
service,  and  the  informal  fellowship  are  now  history.  But 
during  the  month  two  hundred  new  Bibles,  Testaments, 
and  gospel  portions  reached  the  hands  of  Catholic  readers 
within  the  local  parish.  A new  desire  to  study  the  Scriptures 
has  been  awakened.  We  thank  God  for  this  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  share  our  experience  and  understanding  of  the  new 
life  which  has  come  to  us  through  Jesus  Christ. 


What  a Difference 

By  David 

Several  months  ago  my 
brother-in-law  said,  “Dave, 
your  pride  is  at  least  a 
hundred  millimeters  thick.” 

Of  course,  I didn’t  believe 
him.  Then  the  Mission 
Board  asked  me  to  talk 
about  it,  so  1 guess  I’m 
forced  to  confess  that  my 
brother-in-law  must  have 
been  correct. 

I’m  speaking  from  the 
perspective  of  a situation  that  occurred  in  a Christian  mis- 
sion school  in  Somalia.  I’m  one  of  the  teachers  and  most  of 
the  students  are  Muslims.  We  are  living  in  a country  that  is 
almost  exclusively  Muslim;  Christians  are  in  the  minority. 

It  was  during  an  examination  that  a fence  was  planted 
between  Mohammed  and  me.  It  seemed  so  insignificant 
at  first,  yet  within  a month  that  fence  had  become  a great 
stone  wall.  The  church  was  suffering  and  the  general  school 

Presenting  the  fourth  talk  in  the  series,  "God  Loves  in  Judging"  during  the 
July  4 afternoon  session  of  Mission  68,  David  Shenk  is  a missionary  to  Somalia 
under  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa. 


atmosphere  seemed  to  coagulate. 

I was  the  teacher;  Mohammed  was  one  of  160  students. 
I was  the  pastor;  Mohammed  was  a believer.  I was  the 
headmaster;  Mohammed  owed  his  opportunity  to  attend 
school  to  me.  I was  an  American;  Mohammed  was  Somali. 
I was  “wealthy”;  Mohammed  was  “poor.”  I had  two 
degrees  in  my  pocket;  Mohammed  was  a seventh  grader. 

I had  never  cheated  during  my  educational  career,  but 
there  was  Mohammed  cheating  on  an  examination  right  be- 
fore my  eyes.  At  least  I thought  he  was  cheating.  With 
tight-lipped  anger,  I took  the  test  booklet  from  him. 

“Teacher,”  he  cried,  “you  can’t  do  this  to  me!”  “Yes  I 
can,”  I replied.  Then  in  a burst  of  temper  arising  from 
wounded  pride,  I tried  to  put  Mohammed  in  his  place  by 
demanding  his  respect  as  his  teacher.  He  saw  that  moment 
of  anger,  and  the  rest  of  the  students  likewise  saw  straight 
through  all  the  sham  into  the  true  nature  of  my  heart.  I’m 
sure  they  saw  only  pride. 

The  experience  wounded  both  of  us.  I found  it  very 
difficult  to  forgive  what  I considered  to  be  Mohammed’s 
disrespect  for  me  in  my  position.  We  tried  to  discuss  our 
differences,  but  repentance  came  hard.  The  wall  became 
thicker  and  higher. 

The  church  suffered.  I still  preached  the  Word  but  it 
was  without  power.  A deathlike  coldness  engulfed  our  con- 
gregation. Suspicion  began  to  poison  school  relationships. 

But  the  Holy  Spirit  was  faithful  and  kept  prodding  both 
of  us.  Slowly  I began  to  see  that  it  was  my  own  pride 
which  built  the  wall  in  the  first  place  and  I repented,  but 
it  was  Mohammed  who  first  made  a public  move  toward 
reconciliation. 

At  Christmas  a year  and  a half  ago  the  entire  church  had 
gathered  to  worship  the  King.  When  time  came  for  testi- 
monies, Mohammed  was  the  first  to  spring  to  his  feet.  He 
confessed  his  sins,  thanking  the  Savior  for  forgiveness, 
then  moved  across  the  room  to  meet  me.  I arose  and 
we  embraced  and  wept  in  that  moment  of  reconciliation. 

With  the  healing  of  that  moment  came  fresh  power. 
The  death  pall  lifted.  New  vigor  permeated  our  congrega- 
tional life.  The  mighty  power  of  God  and  of  Calvary  began 
touching  hearts  again.  We  found  that  the  ramifications  of 
such  moments  of  reconciliation  reach  out  beyond  our  congre- 
gation into  the  Muslim  community. 

Islam  cannot  duplicate  quality  Christian  fellowship,  be- 
cause in  Islam  there  is  no  Calvary.  With  no  Calvary, 
there  is  no  remedy  for  pride  and  with  no  remedy  for  pride, 
there  can  be  no  authentic  fellowship. 

But  when  Mohammed  and  I discovered  healing  at  Calvary, 
tentacles  of  love  and  reconciliation  seemed  to  reach  out  from 
our  congregation  carrying  healing  to  the  entire  school.  Hos- 
tile attitudes  gave  way  to  a more  reconciling  spirit. 

Sometimes  students  and  officials  remark  that  the  spirit 
encountered  in  our  school  is  a blessing  to  the  entire  Somali 
nation.  How  sorry  I am  that  for  a time  during  1966  my  own 
pride  spread  hostility  throughout  the  entire  campus.  But 
because  God  loves  in  judging  my  pride  and  bigotry,  he  rec- 
onciled me  to  my  brother  again  and  in  this,  His  act  of 
reconciliation,  others  were  also  touched.  Q 


Shenk 


David  Shenk 
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Items  and  Comments 


The  nation’s  crime  rate,  which  has  been 
increasing  at  a steady  rate  for  the  past 
six  years,  took  a sharp  jump  upward  in 
1967,  according  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  top  G-man  in  the  country,  in  issuing 
his  annual  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  the 
United  States,  announced  that  over  3.8 
million  crimes  were  reported  during  1967, 
a 16.5  percent  rise  over  1966.  This  figure 
includes  both  violent  and  nonviolent  of- 
fenses. 

The  crime  rate,  the  number  of  crimes 
per  100,000  population,  showed  a boost  of 
15.3  percent,  the  report  indicated.  With 
these  statistics  as  a basis,  the  FBI  provided 
the  following  crime  clocks, for  1967: 

— Seven  serious  crimes  were  committed 
each  minute. 

— Violent  crimes  (murder,  forcible  rape, 
robbery,  or  assault  to  kill)  were  performed 
at  a rate  of  one  each  minute. 

— One  person  was  murdered  every  43 
minutes. 

— A robbery  occurred  every  two  and  a 
half  minutes,  a burglary  every  20  seconds, 
a larceny  ($50  and  over)  every  30  seconds, 
an  auto  theft  every  48  seconds. 

Concerning  the  use  of  firearms,  the 
crime  reports  showed  that  guns  were  used 
to  commit  over  7,600  murders,  52,000 
aggravated  assaults,  and  73,000  robberies 
'ast  year.  Since  1964,  the  use  of  firearms 
in  murders  increased  47  percent;  in  aggra- 
vated assaults,  up  76  percent;  and  armed 
robbery,  up  58  percent. 


Refugee  and  church  agencies  in  Western 
Europe  are  preparing  for  a large  out- 
pouring of  refugees  from  Czechoslovakia, 
the  chairman  of  the  International  Rescue 
Committee  (IRC)  said  at  a press  conference 
in  New  York.  Leo  Cherne,  who  returned 
from  a five-day  visit  in  Vienna  where  he 
studied  the  situation  for  IRC,  stated  that 
there  are  already  an  estimated  50,000  to 
60,000  Czechs  outside  of  Czechoslovakia 
who  face  a very  uncertain  future. 

Many  are  tourists,  traveling  in  Western 
Europe  for  the  first  time  since  travel 
restrictions  were  eased  under  the  Dubcek 
regime,  he  said.  Some  are  attending  inter- 
national conferences.  Mr.  Cherne  said  that 
most  of  these  Czechs  are  reluctant  to  re- 
turn, though  they  are  not  yet  at  the  point 
of  asking  for  asylum  in  Western  countries. 

They  fear,  he  added,  that  unrevealed 
details  of  the  compromise  agreement  worked 
out  in  Moscow  between  Soviet  and  liberal 
Czech  leaders  may  be  “directed  against  the 
leaders  of  (Czech)  resistance,  the  writers, 


artists,  intellectuals,  and  the  youths  who 
have  sparked  Czechoslovakia’s  move  toward 
greater  freedom  and  independence.  Already 
they  are  being  tracked  down  by  the  secret 
police.” 

o o o 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  for  many 
years  has  made  systematic  use  of  some 
American  missionaries,  according  to  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

One  agent  for  the  CIA,  wanting  infor- 
mation of  politics  in  Zambia,  reportedly 
offered  an  American  Christian  missionary 
there  $250  per  month  for  regular  reports 
to  the  CIA  on  the  racial  situation  and 
prospects  for  violence  there. 

When  the  missionary  refused,  the  agent 
returned  and  allegedly  renewed  the  offer, 
stating,  “If  you  need  anything  through 
the  diplomatic  pouch — a case  of  Scotch  or 
anything — we’ll  be  glad  to  get  it  for  you.” 

The  report  said  the  CIA  appeal  is.  based 
on  patriotism,  arguing  that  the  missionary 
is  obligated  to  help  his  government.  Agents 
occasionally  talk  to  missionaries  home  on 
furlough. 

In  many  countries,  the  CIA  is  resented  as 
a symbol  of  American  “imperialism.”  Even 
a few  cases  of  collaboration  with  the  CIA, 
in  the  opinion  of  one  mission  leader,  could 
damage  the  work  of  all  American  mission- 
aries. 


A survey  of  727  Detroit  families  by  Dr. 
Paul  Cameron,  a psychology  professor  at 
Wayne  State  University,  has  revealed  that 
children  who  live  in  a house  where  some- 
one smokes  in  their  presence,  are  sick  much 
more  often  than  children  in  homes  where 
there  is  no  smoking.  Children  exposed  to 
tobacco  smoke  have  respiratory  diseases 
about  twice  as  frequently  as  children  not 
exposed. 

o o o 

Last  year’s  birth  rate  was  the  lowest  in 
history,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau — 
only  17.9  births  for  every  1,000  population. 
The  previous  low  was  18.4  in  both  1933 
and  1936.  At  the  start  of  1968  there  were 
only  96.7  males  for  every  100  females.  Until 
the  1940’s  men  were  in  the  majority.  The 
median  age  of  the  total  population  is  27.7 
years.  One  out  of  every  nine  Americans 
is  a Negro. 

o o o 

More  than  400  Protestant  and  Catholic 
women  pounded  the  sidewalks  in  Detroit 
for  three  months  to  prove  that  the  poor  pay 
more  for  less  and  that  the  color  of  a house- 


wife’s skin  affects  the  price  she  pays. 

In  the  same  store  of  a large  Detroit  drug 
chain  on  the  same  day  a white  woman  paid 
$1.50  for  twelve  tetracycline  tablets  and  a 
Negro  woman  paid  $1.75.  The  prescriptions 
for  the  two  women  were  written  by  the 
same  doctor. 

The  Detroit  women  found  that  in  addition 
to  higher  prices  charged  by  the  same  chain 
store  in  different  locations,  ghetto  residents 
also  have  less  of  a choice  with  inferior 
shopping  facilities  in  the  inner  city. 

There  are  fewer  chain  stores  in  the  city 
than  in  the  suburbs  and  as  a result  the 
ghetto  resident  must  frequently  use  the 
independent  store  where  prices  are  20 
percent  higher  on  the  average  than  at  the 
suburban  chain  store. 


A new  association  of  evangelical  mission- 
aries and  Japanese  evangelicals  has  been 
formed  in  Japan.  Known  as  the  Japan 
Evangelical  Association,  the  group  is  said 
to  embrace  some  1,000  churches  and  pastors 
and  more  than  800  missionaries.  Leaders 
hope  the  new  organization  will  result  in 
greater  church  growth  because  of  increased 
cooperation. 

o o o 

A new  Nazarene  church  was  dedicated 
recently  at  Bay  Roberts,  Newfoundland. 
Among  those  participating  in  the  dedication 
was  the  premier  of  the  province,  Joseph  R. 
Smallwood.  The  church  is  the  fourth  to  be 
dedicated  in  Newfoundland  by  the  district 
superintendent,  R.  F.  Woods. 

o o o 

The  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  has 
sent  21  Christian  young  men  and  women, 
nearly  all  of  them  schoolteachers,  to  Nova 
Scotia  since  1965.  Another  15  began  service 
in  the  province  last  month  in  various 
lay  positions.  The  young  people  devote  as 
much  of  their  time  as  possible  to  Sunday 
school  work,  Bible  clubs,  choir  work,  etc. 
The  denomination  hopes  eventually  to 
establish  several  churches  in  Nova  Scotia. 


Increasing  concern  and  resolution  among 
NAE  pastors  and  laymen  to  work  more 
closely  with  their  Negro  brothers  in  Christ 
was  evidenced  in  the  recent  annual  banquet 
for  the  Los  Angeles  area  of  the  National 
Negro  Evangelical  Association.  This  year 
the  attendance  was  almost  50  percent 
Caucasian  and  included  delegations  from 
Baptist  Covenant,  Free  Methodist,  Friends, 
and  other  denominations. 
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Missionaries  Describe  Nigeria  Situation 


“Even  during  times  of  peace  most  Biafran 
children  suffer  from  protein  deficiency,” 
says  Wally  Shellenberger,  Jr.  A doctor  who 
has  just  returned  from  Biafra,  he  was  speak- 
ing to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  staff 
members  on  Oct.  14  in  their  morning  chapel. 

Distinguishing  between  "pure  starvation,” 
lack  of  sufficient  caloric  intake  of  all  kinds, 
and  protein  deficiency,  Shellenberger  said 
that  latent  protein  deficiency  can  be  de- 
termined by  checking  growth  charts  and 
blood  tests.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
Nigerian  civil  war,  protein  deficiency  or 
kwashiorkor  has  become  manifest  in  loss  of 
resistance  to  disease,  loss  of  weight,  and 
swollen  legs. 

In  more  recent  months  “pure  starvation 
has  become  more  manifest,  also  among  the 
general  population  as  well  as  children. 
Children  suffer  most  from  protein  deficiency, 
Dr.  Shellenberger  commented,  because  they 
need  protein  for  growth. 

Shellenbergers  left  Biafra  on  Sept.  19  with 
a relief  plane  returning  to  Sao  Tome,  a 
Portuguese  island  off  the  West  Africa  coast. 
Martha  Bender,  the  other  North  American 
remaining  on  the  staff  of  the  Abiriba  hos- 
pital, left  at  the  same  time.  All  three  had 
been  serving  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  in  Abiriba  almost  three  years  to 
the  day. 

Mrs.  Shellenberger  is  the  former  Evie 
Kauffman,  daughter  of  the  Milo  Kauffmans 
at  Hesston,  Kan.  Wally  is  the  son  of  the 
senior  Wallace  Shellenbergers  of  Goshen, 
Ind.  Both  are  graduates  of  Goshen  College. 
Evie  is  a nurse.  Wally  received  his  medical 
degree  from  Indiana  University. 

The  area  now  known  as  Biafra,  formerly 
the  Eastern  Region  of  Nigeria,  has  never 
had  an  adequate  source  of  protein.  The 
tsetse  fly  makes  livestock  raising  impossible 
so  that  the  principal  sources  of  protein  have 
been  meat,  peanuts,  and  beans  imported 
from  the  north;  fresh  fish  from  coastal 
waters;  and  dried  fish  imported  from 
Scandinavia.  All  these  sources  of  protein 
have  been  shut  off  for  Biafrans  for  months. 

Through  a series  of  coups  and  counter- 
coups, Wally  pointed  out,  relations  between 
the  various  regions  and  tribal  areas  of 
Nigeria  became  more  and  more  strained. 
Nigeria  is  a country  put  together  originally 
for  England's  administrative  convenience  in 
control  rather  than  for  any  ethnic  unity  as 
an  independent  nation.  In  September  and 
October,  1966,  30,000  Ibos  from  the  East 


were  killed  in  other  areas  of  Nigeria  and 
two  million  fled  as  refugees  back  to  their 
native  tribal  area  in  the  Eastern  Region. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  political 
maneuvering  attempted  to  reach  a settle- 
ment but  the  impasse  grew  worse.  In  May 
1967,  the  Eastern  Region  seceded  and  called 
itself  Biafra. 

During  the  civil  war  which  has  followed, 
Biafran  territory  has  shrunk  to  an  area 
perhaps  40  miles  wide  by  60  miles  long, 
and  the  population  has  become  more  and 
more  congested.  Food  supplies  have  shrunk 
and  the  problems  of  medical  care  have  be- 
come more  and  more  acute  as  illness  be- 
came rampant  due  to  undernourishment. 

At  the  Abiriba  hospital  daily  outpatient 
clinics  increased  from  70  to  300.  A nutrition 
clinic  for  children  changed  from  weekly 
frequency  to  daily  frequency  to  be  sure  that 
children  really  got  the  formula  made  from 
powdered  milk  and  powdered  egg.  Recip- 
ients were  1,300  children,  pregnant  and 
nursing  mothers.  Antenatal  and  welfare 
clinic  attendance  also  increased  in  numbers 
right  at  the  hospital. 

Following  the  departure  of  the  other 
North  American  doctor  late  in  1966,  Wally 
continued  the  rural  health  clinics  of  the 
other  physician  in  addition  to  his  own 
normal  hospital  load  with  a Biafran  doctor. 
The  largest  of  these  clinics  at  Ohafia  con- 
fronted Dr.  Shellenberger  with  1,000  people 
each  Friday.  Other  clinics  ranged  downward 


Wallace  and  Evelyn  Shellenberger  describe 
the  rigors  of  their  Nigeria/Biafra  experience 
with  associate  overseas  secretary  James  Kratz 
(left). 


in  size  so  that  the  average  was  350  to  400 
a day. 

Nutrition  clinics  organized  in  recent  weeks 
fed  children,  nursing  and  pregnant  mothers 
in  five  villages  under  Evie’s  supervision. 

The  tensions  of  working  in  that  situation 
seem  enormous  to  one  outside.  For  18 
months  the  Shellenbergers  and  Martha 
Bender  had  only  a few  days  off  with  little 
opportunity  to  get  away  even  if  there  were 
any  place  to  go.  Artillery  and  small  arms 
fire  could  be  heard  in  the  distance  much  of 
the  time  in  recent  months. 

For  a few  months  clinics  were  shifted  from 
daytime  to  nighttime  hours  so  that  people 
wouldn  t get  hit  if  the  hospital  were  bombed. 
Fuel  shortages  restricted  electric  power  and 
refrigeration.  Large  numbers  of  people  came 
expectantly  to  clinics  for  help  with  health 
problems  while  medical  personnel  had  little 
or  no  food  to  deal  with  the  principal  cause 
of  their  conditions.  Communication  with 
home  was  broken  for  months  with  no  mail 
or  only  two  or  three  letters  a month.  The 
workers  often  wished  for  more  North  Ameri- 
can personnel. 

The  Shellenbergers  are  deeply  concerned 
about  continuing  Mennonite  administration 
of  the  Abiriba  hospital.  They  were  able  to 
leave  Abiriba  only  because  an  International 
Red  Cross  Team  took  over  administration 
temporarily.  They  feel  that  this  is  not  the 
time  for  Mennonites  to  drop  their  medical 
services  in  Abiriba,  but  they  recognize  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  involved  in  sending 
a team  to  Biafra  right  now. 

Asked  about  their  predictions  about  the 
war,  Wally  probably  made  the  understate- 
ment of  the  week:  “It  will  be  difficult  for 
the  Biafrans  to  gain  a military  victory.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  sees  a long  period  of 
guerrilla  warfare  with  Federal  troops  con- 
trolling large  centers  and  principal  highways 
and  Biafrans  fighting  from  the  bush. 

What  should  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
North  America  do  for  Nigeria/Biafra  in  the 
days  ahead?  The  Shellenbergers  say  that  we 
have  a responsibility  to  do  more  than  pray. 
We  need  to  find  people  to  get  back  into 
Biafra  and  pick  up  the  administration  of 
the  hospital  and  to  get  more  relief  materials 
in  to  feed  the  starving  masses. 

Board  administrators  meantime  have 
initiated  efforts  to  obtain  visas  for  Ed  and 
Irene  Weaver  to  return  to  Nigeria  with  the 
hope  that  they  could  begin  thinking  and 
working  for  the  welfare  of  thousands  of 
persons  on  that  side  of  the  line.  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  has  made  some  financial 
grants  for  relief  in  Nigeria/Biafra  and  is  also 
negotiating  to  get  relief  administrative  per- 
sonnel into  Nigeria. 

A beginning  action  for  all  of  us  Would, 
of  course,  be  to  pray  for  direction  to  clear 
soon,  for  continuing  concern  for  the  home- 
less and  starving  in  Nigeria/Biafra  and  for 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  fighting,  and 
for  personnel  and  financial  resources  needed 
to  carry  out  the  work  when  direction  clears. 
— Boyd  Nelson. 
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Second  Orientation  Commissions  16 


The  large  number  of  applicants  for  Volun- 
tary Service  with  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  necessitated  splitting  the  October 
orientation  into  two  consecutive  schools.  Fol- 
lowing the  second  orientation  held  Oct. 
10-17,  the  16  volunteers  left  Elkhart  for 
their  respective  assignments. 

First  row:  Dorothy  Gerber,  Wellesley,  Ont., 
is  serving  13  months  as  a secretary  at  St. 
Anthony’s  Hospital,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  She 
is  a member  of  the  Maple  View  Mennonite 
Church,  Wellesley,  and  a 1966  graduate  of 
the  Adult  Education  Center,  Waterloo. 

Delores  Gingerich,  Mountain  Home,  Idaho, 
began  a one-year  term  as  a secretary  at  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  General  Hospital.  She  is 
a member  of  the  Indian  Cove  Mennonite 
Church,  Hammett,  Idaho,  a 1966  graduate 
of  Mountain  Home  High  School,  and  a 1968 
graduate  of  Hesston  (Kan.)  College. 

Serving  one  year  as  a nurse  aide  at 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  Albuquerque,  N.M., 
Dortha  Brenneman  of  Kalona,  Iowa,  is  a 
member  of  the  Upper  Deer  Creek  Menno- 
nite Church,  Wellman,  and  a 1966  graduate 
of  Iowa  Mennonite  High  School  in  Kalona. 
She  was  formerlv  employed  as  a nurse  aide 
by  University  Hospital,  Iowa  City. 

Now  a child  care  worker  for  one  year  at 
Sunshine  Children’s  Home,  Maumee,  Ohio, 
Margaret  Logan  of  Kalona,  Iowa,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  East  Union  Mennonite  Church, 
Kalona,  and  a 1964  graduate  of  Iowa 
Mennonite  High  School.  Prior  to  service 
she  was  employed  as  a bookkeeper  and 
teller  by  the  Kalona  Savings  Bank. 

Ralph  Miller,  Jr.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  serving 
two  years  as  a supply  room  clerk  at  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  A mem- 
ber of  the  Clinton  Frame  Mennonite  Church 
and  a 1968  graduate  of  Bethany  High 
School,  he  was  employed  by  Starcraft 
Corporation  in  Topeka,  Ind. 

Second  row:  Beginning  a two-year  term  as 
an  orderly  at  Immanuel  Hospital  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Lowell  Kurtz  of  Olev,  Pa.,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Olev  Mennonite  Church. 

Linda  Rush,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  began  a one- 
vear  term  as  a division  secretary  at  Mt. 


Sinai  Hospital  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  A mem- 
ber of  the  Deep  Run  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  and  a 1966  graduate  of  Christopher 
Dock  High  School,  Miss  Rush  attended 
Lansdale  School  of  Business  for  one  year 
and  was  employed  as  an  office  worker  by 
Joseph  D.  Slick,  VMD,  in  Perkasie. 

From  Morton,  III.,  Alice  Albrecht  is 
serving  one  year  as  a lab  technician  at  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Morton,  and  a 1968  graduate  of  Goshen 
College. 

Beginning  a 13-month  term  as  a secretary 
at  St.  Anthony’s  Hospital,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  Lvnette  Moyer  of  Dublin,  Pa.,  is  a 
member  of  the  Deep  Run  Mennonite  Church 
and  a 1966  graduate  of  Pennridge  High 
School  in  Perkasie,  Pa.  Prior  to  service  she 
was  employed  as  an  office  worker  by  U.S. 
Gauge,  Sellersville. 

Flossie  Martin,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Buckeye,  Ariz.,  unit 
as  an  assistant  hostess  for  one  year.  Mrs. 
Martin  is  a member  of  the  Cedar  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  Greencastle,  and  a 
graduate  of  Chambersburg  High  School. 
Prior  to  service  she  was  employed  by 
Stanley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chambersburg. 

Third  row:  Now  serving  as  program  di- 
rectors for  two  years  at  the  International 
Falls,  Minn.,  unit  are  Donald  and  Lois 
(Wert)  Shellenberger  of  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.  Shellen- 
berger  is  a 1966  graduate  of  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  School.  Mrs.  Shellenberger  is  a 
1966  graduate  of  Lancaster  Mennonite 
School  and  attended  Lancaster  School  of 
Practical  Nursing  for  one  year.  She  was  em- 
ployed as  an  LPN  by  Schrocks  Presbyterian 
Home,  Mt.  Joy.  Donald  is  a member  of  the 
Mt.  Joy  Mennonite  Church  and  Lois  is  a 
member  of  the  Groffdale  Mennonite  Church, 
New  Holland. 

John  and  Sharon  (Britton)  Miller  of  Three 
Rivers,  Mich.,  are  assigned  to  the  Maumee, 
Ohio,  VS  unit  for  two  years  as  program 
directors.  Miller  is  a 1967  graduate  of 
Centreville  (Mich.)  High  School  and  attended 
Glen  Oaks  Community  College,  Centre- 


ville, for  one  year.  Mrs.  Miller  is  a 1967 
graduate  of  Three  Rivers  High  School  and 
attended  Goshen  College  for  one  year.  She 
was  employed  as  a librarian  by  Goshen 
College  prior  to  service.  The  Millers  are 
members  of  the  Moorepark  (Mich.)  Menno- 
nite Church. 

Serving  one  year  as  a nurse  aide  at  Beth 
Haven  Nursing  Home,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Judy 
Gingerich  of  Sturgis,  Mich,,  is  a member  of 
Tri  Lakes  Chapel,  Bristol,  Ind.,  and  a 1968 
graduate  of  Centreville  (Mich.)  High  School. 

Diane  Kulp,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  began  a one- 
vear  term  as  a child  care  worker  at  Larlham 
Foundation  Hospital,  Mantua,  Ohio.  A mem- 
ber of  the  East  Goshen  Mennonite  Church, 
she  is  a 1968  graduate  of  Wakarusa  (Ind.) 
High  School. 

The  final  VS  orientation  for  1968  is  slated 
for  Nov.  4-14  with  18  participants  expected 
as  of  Oct.  18.  Currently  322  youth  and 
adults  at  56  locations  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico  serve  in  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’  Voluntary 
Service  program. 

New  Members  Baptized 
at  Gia  Dinh 

Fourteen  adults  were  baptized  at  the  Gia 
Dinh  center  in  Saigon,  Vietnam,  on  Sept.  29. 
All  were  from  the  Gia  Dinh  community. 
Worship  and  midweek  prayer  fellowship  con- 
tinue to  be  well  attended. 

James  Metzler,  assisted  by  Luke  Beidler 
and  Luke  Martin,  continues  to  administer 
the  house  rebuilding  program  in  the  Gia 
Dinh  center  area  that  was  devastated  by  the 
May  offensive  bombing.  A team  of  builders, 
using  supplies  and  money  provided  by  Viet- 
nam Christian  Service,  has  been  averaging 
over  a house  a day  since  the  program  be- 
gan. 

About  100  students  are  enrolled  in  Eng- 
lish classes  begun  at  the  James  Metzler 
residence  on  Bach  Dang  Street.  Some  of  the 
classes  are  being  taught  by  Vietnamese 
members  of  the  Mennonite  fellowship.  Luke 
Martin,  Everett  and  Margaret  Metzler  are 
also  teaching  English  classes  at  the  Saigon 
center. 

A Time  to  Pray 

(Ed.  note:  The  following  is  a statement 
adopted  by  the  Franconia  Conference  in 
session  Oct.  3. ) 

1968  is  another  year  in  which  our  nation 
again  goes  through  the  process  of  electing  a 
president.  This  brings  with  it  much  excite- 
ment and  many  things  are  said  which  mav 
afterward  be  regretted. 

While  conference  encourages  members  not 
to  participate  in  electioneering,  we  do  re- 
mind each  of  our  members  of  their  Christian 
responsibility  to  pray — “for  kings,  and  for 
all  that  are  in  authority;  that  we  may  lead 
a quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness 
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and  honesty”  (1  Tim.  2:2). 

Let  us  humbly  seek  by  way  of  prayer  for 
God’s  will  to  be  manifested  so  that  His 
purposes  may  be  fulfilled.  We  should  pray 
specifically 

1.  For  peace  in  Vietnam,  the  Middle 
East,  Nigeria,  and  elsewhere  in  our  trou- 
bled world. 


The  Special  Form  for  Conscientious  Ob- 
jector (No.  150),  which  one  requests  when 
filling  out  the  Selective  Service  classification 
questionnaire,  has  been  completely  revised. 
The  new  form  has  been  substantially 
streamlined  by  Selective  Service  and  has 
been  brought  into  conformity  with  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

It  is  increasingly  important  that  this  form 
be  prepared  carefully  and  thoroughly  since 
the  request  for  conscientious  objector  classi- 
fication is  evaluated  only  on  the  information 
available  in  the  registrant’s  file.  In  order  to 
provide  the  registrant  with  every  opportu- 
nity to  give  complete  and  deliberate  an- 
swers, 30  days  are  now  allowed  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  form.  FBI  investigations 
are  no  longer  being  conducted  on  registrants 
requesting  a 1-0  classification. 

The  decision  of  the  local  draft  board  will 
depend  on  the  information  supplied  in  this 
special  SSS  Form  150.  The  registrant  should 
avoid  oversimplified  answers  and  should  pro- 
vide a rather  comprehensive  response  to 
each  of  the  questions.  Questions  usually  re- 
quire more  space  than  provided  on  the  form; 
one  should  not  hesitate  to  attach  additional 
sheets  to  complete  his  answers. 

The  following  comments  are  made  with 
reference  to  the  various  sections  of  Form 
150: 

Series  I 

Series  I continues  to  be  two  paragraphs, 
of  which  the  registrant  should  sign  only  one. 
Paragraph  B should  be  signed  by  those  seek- 
ing 1-0  status,  and  prepared  to  perform 
civilian  alternative  service  if  called.  Those 
who  refuse  all  military  service,  which  has 
been  the  position  of  the  Mennonite  Church, 
sign  statement  B. 

Series  II 

The  first  question  calls  for  a clear  de- 
scription of  a person’s  belief.  The  mere 
statement  of  a belief  unrelated  to  the 
registrant’s  personal  commitment  is  not  suffi- 
cient. The  description  of  a personal  belief 
should  show  how  it  affects  the  person’s 
attitude  toward  war  in  any  form  and  military- 
training  and  service. 

The  second  question  deals  with  how  a 
person  came  to  his  conscientious  objection  to 
war.  He  is  expected  to  supply  information 
about  his  church  membership  and  religious 
training.  Books,  people,  and  organizations 
which  influenced  a person  are  to  be  given. 
Any  official  statements  on  war  by  one’s 


2.  For  a solution  to  the  ills  of  our  own 
nation  in  both  race  and  poverty. 

3.  That  the  new  chief  executive  will  con- 
tinue to  recognize  and  respect  the  Christian 
conscience  and  God’s  direction  for  his 
decisions. 

4.  That  God  may  lead  the  men  of  state 
to  fulfill  His  purpose  in  history. 


church  should  also  be  included. 

Question  three  provides  an  occasion  for 
the  registrant  to  show  clearly  that  he  is 
not  only  opposed  to  bearing  arms  or  killing, 
but  to  any  participation  in  war  and  military 
service.  Thus,  a conscientious  objector,  who 
may  welcome  the  opportunity  to  minister  to 
the  sick  and  injured,  cannot  do  such  services 
in  the  military,  because  he  then  becomes  a 
supporting  part  of  the  whole  military  estab- 
lishment. 

Question  four  can  be  answered  by  listing 
any  ways  in  which  the  person  has  given 
witness  to  his  beliefs:  speeches,  term  papers, 
letters  to  editors,  private  discussions  with 
family,  friends,  or  church  groups,  etc. 

Series  III 

For  reference,  a person  should  give  the 
names  of  other  people  who  know  him  well 
and  know  the  position  he  is  taking.  Before 
using  their  names,  the  registrant  should  first 
get  their  permission.  He  should  ask  them  to 
write  a letter  to  the  local  board,  indicating 
the  points  of  personal  acquaintance,  attesting 
to  the  registrant’s  sincerity  in  objecting  to 
all  participation  in  military  service,  and 
affirming  the  individual’s  integrity. 

The  Missing  Questions 

“Do  you  believe  in  a Supreme  Being?  . . . 
State  whether  or  not  your  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Being  involves  duties  which  to  you 
are  superior  to  those  arising  from  any 
human  relation.”  This  question  has  been  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  a simple  question 
asking  for  the  “nature  of  your  belief.  . . .” 


Keith  Schrag  was  licensed  and  installed 
Oct.  6 as  pastor  of  the  Eureka  Gardens 
Mennonite  Church,  Wichita,  Kan.  Milo 
Kauffman  was  in  charge  of  the  service, 
assisted  by  John  Koppenhaver.  The  Schrags’ 
address  is  440  S.  Knight,  Wichita,  Kan. 
Tele.:  WH3-8355. 

Pastors  and  leaders  of  local  congregations 
are  reminded  that  “Year-Bound  Stewardship 
Teaching  Materials”  are  available  from  the 
Stewardship  Secretary,  Mennonite  Building, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Since  these  are  sched- 
uled for  use  beginning  Nov.  1,  you  are  asked 
to  send  in  your  orders  for  the  quantities  you 
need  as  soon  as  possible.  You  may  begin 
your  program  later  in  November  or  Decem- 


The  other  question  removed:  “Under  what 
circumstances,  if  any,  do  you  believe  in  the 
use  of  force?”  While  it  has  been  eliminated, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  draft  board 
members  will  stop  asking  young  men  how 
they  would  protect  women  from  sexual 
assaults,  or  what  they  would  do  if  the  U.S. 
were  invaded. 

While  young  men  may  complete  Form  150 
without  counsel,  they  are  strongly  urged  to 
seek  advice  from  their  pastor  or  denomina- 
tional service  counselor.  This  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  the  counselor  simply  fills  in 
the  form  with  his  own  words. 

52,000  Bundles  Received 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  re- 
ceived a total  of  52,000  Christmas  bundles 
in  1968.  This  marks  the  twenty-third  year 
that  Christmas  bundles  have  been  distributed 
and  brings  the  total  number  of  bundles  re- 
ceived to  687,100.  The  1968  total  is  an  in- 
crease of  4,000  over  last  year’s  total. 

To  date,  31,905  bundles  have  been 
shipped,  with  Haiti  receiving  460;  British 
Honduras,  644;  Hong  Kong,  4,370;  Tan- 
zania, 2,692;  India,  3,412;  Jordan,  15,035; 
Korea,  2,400;  and  Paraguay,  2,892. 

The  bundles  came  from  individuals  and 
groups  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  They  were  delivered  in  person  or 
sent  to  the  various  collection  and  processing 
centers — Ephrata,  Pa.;  Kitchener,  Ont.; 
Newton,  Kan.;  Reedlev,  Calif.;  and  Yarrow, 
B.C. 

Again  this  year,  over  1,000  volunteers 
came  to  the  centers  to  help  double-check 
the  contents  of  the  bundles.  Regular  bun- 
dles contain  a sweater,  a pair  of  socks, 
soap,  and  a toy.  In  addition,  each  boy  re- 
ceives a pair  of  trousers  with  a belt;  each 
girl,  a dress  or  skirt  and  blouse.  Tropical 
bundles  contain  lightweight  clothing  or  cloth, 
a handkerchief,  soap,  and  a toy.  The  bun- 
dles are  wrapped  in  colorful  towels  and 
fastened  with  safety  pins.  Whenever  possible, 
a New  Testament  or  a portion  of  Scrip- 
ture is  given  with  the  Christmas  bundles. 


ber  by  diminishing  the  in-between  dates  on 
the  schedules.  Refer  to  letter  and  sample 
sent  to  you  recently. 

Eighty-one  high  school  seniors  from  six 
midwest  and  eastern  states  were  guests  of 
Goshen  College  at  Campus  Open  House, 
Oct.  11,  12.  Campus  Open  House  is  a tra- 
ditional event  held  twice  yearly  for  pro- 
spective college  students.  The  college  en- 
rolled 1,154  full-time  students  this  fall  in 
more  than  35  major,  professional,  and  pre- 
professional fields  of  study.  The  enrollment 
is  the  highest  in  the  school’s  history. 

Dedication  services  for  the  new  Rich- 
woods  Mennonite  Church  at  Mountain  View, 
Ark.,  will  be  held  Nov.  3. 


Special  Form  for  Conscientious  Objectors  Changed 
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Susan  Yoder,  Denbigh,  Va.,  has  been 
named  publicity  director  of  Eastern  Menno- 
nite  College.  The  appointment  marks  the 
first  time  a full-time  person  has  filled  this 
post  in  the  school’s  history. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence in  special  session  at  Beech  Mennonite 
Church,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Jan.  14,  15,  1969. 
Conference  begins  10:00  a m.  Tuesday  and 
closes  4:00  p.m.  Wednesday. 

Sunday  school  and  summer  Bible  school 
superintendents  are  encouraged  to  send 
their  annual  reports  to  their  district  secre- 
taries for  the  year  1968.  These  reports  are 
needed  to  compile  information  and  data  for 
use  in  planning  curriculum  and  teacher 
helps.  Your  prompt  response  at  this  time 
will  prevent  delay  and  expense  on  the  part 
of  your  district  conference  secretary  and 
others  who  use  these  reports. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  by 
baptism  and  five  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Mt.  Lena,  Md.;  two  at  Wesley  Chapel, 
Newark,  Del.;  four  at  Locust  Grove,  Burr 
Oak,  Mich. 

Special  meetings:  Melvin  L.  Kauffman, 

Roaring  Branch,  Pa.,  at  Diller’s,  Newville, 
Pa.,  Nov.  3-10.  David  Augsburger,  Broad- 
way, Va.,  at  Sycamore  Grove,  Garden  City, 
Mo.,  Nov.  14-17.  William  R.  Miller,  North 
Liberty,  Ind.,  at  United  Bethel,  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  Nov.  10-17.  John  M.  Lederach, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  at  North  Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec. 
4-8. 

November  speaking  engagements  for  B. 
Charles  Hostetter,  missions  representative 
for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  include  the 
following:  Nov.  1 and  2 — Mount  Pleasant 
Church,  Chesapeake,  Va. ; Nov.  3 — South 
Seventh  Street  Church,  Reading,  Pa.;  Nov. 
9 and  10 — Bossier’s  Church,  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.;  Nov.  14-17 — New  Holland  (Pa.)  Church; 
Nov.  19-24 — Seventh  Street  Church,  Upland, 
Calif.;  and  Nov.  28-30 — Southwest  Menno- 
nite Conference,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Change  of  address:  Samuel  Janzen  from 
1980  S.  Main  to  R.  5,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
22801. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  I-W  Reunion,  July 
26,  27,  1969.  If  interested  in  coming  to  this 
reunion,  please  write  to  Richard  Graber, 
c/o  First  Mennonite  Church,  2311  N.  Kessler 
Blvd.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  further  infor- 
mation by  Nov.  15.  We  will  try  to  form  an 
up-to-date  mailing  list  from  the  replies  re- 
ceived. 

Ron  and  Ruth  Guengerich  write  from 
Sapporo,  Japan:  “Life  in  Sapporo  is  very 
exciting  and  interesting.  We  feel  very  much 
at  home  here  except  for  the  communication 
barrier.  We  are  trying  to  remedy  this 
through  language  study  but  it’s  a slow  proc- 
ess. We  had  our  real  initiation  to  Japanese 
life  when  we  had  our  first  earthquake  ex- 
perience several  weeks  ago.  It  was  just 
enough  to  shake  us  up  a bit.” 

Ralph  Buckwalter,  Obihiro,  Japan,  notes: 
“An  earthquake  awakened  us  Oct.  8 at 
5:50.  Not  as  bad  as  the  7.8  one  early  this 


year.  Just  a gentle,  strong  rock  without  the 
roll! 

"Next  week  we  will  attend  all-Hokkaido 
Missionary  Fellowship  near  Sapporo  and  ex- 
pect to  see  the  fall  colors  galore  there  in 
the  mountains.  John  Howard  Yoder  is  here 
and  for  the  next  two  weeks  we  will  be 
thinking  with  him.  High  expectation  here 
and  a full  schedule  for  him  and  Tanase  who 
interprets.  We  will  be  glad  for  Wilbert 
Shenk  s coming  in  late  November  and  hope 
to  have  Nelson  Litwiller  in  our  home  a bit 
earlier.’’ 

Wallace  and  Evelyn  Shellenberger  were 
in  the  Goshen-Elkhart  area  for  ten  days 
and  left  Oct.  21  for  several  weeks  at  Hess- 
ton, Kan.,  at  the  Milo  Kauffman  home. 

John  and  Lucille  Wenger,  on  furlough 
from  Israel,  spent  the  week  of  Oct.  21  in 
the  Elkhart  area. 

Miriam  Krantz,  on  furlough  from  Nepal, 
plans  to  visit  in  Elkhart  the  last  week  in 
October. 

Ed  and  Irene  Weaver,  under  appoint- 
ment to  return  to  Nigeria  in  November,  will 
be  living  at  Elkhart  until  their  Nigeria  visa 
is  received.  Address  them  at  Box  370, 
Elkhart. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Thank  you  for  your  thoughtful  and  prophetic 
editorial  (Sept.  24)  on  the  answer  to  the  pastor 
shortage.  You  have  spoken  appropriately  to  both 
ministers  and  congregations  who  are  primarily 
committed  to  genuine  renewal  within  the  present 
ecclesiastical  structures,  and  quite  realistically  so. 

Perhaps  the  more  disturbing  question  is  wheth- 
er this  whole  approach  will  deeply  affect  our 
church  at  the  grass  roots.  It  is  the  conviction  of 
some  (I  suspect  we  are  a minority)  of  us  semi- 
narians and  other  concerned  churchmen  that 
most  American  Mennonites  have  become  increas- 
ingly acculturated  to  our  society,  particularly  in 
our  middle-class  economic  style  of  life  and  in  a 
pagan  kind  of  individualism.  We  see  little  hope  in 
the  recovery  of  the  “Anabaptist  vision  within 
the  present  establishment. 

Certainly  Harold  S.  Bender,  et  ai,  contributed 
significantly  toward  that  “recovery”  in  an  in- 
stitutional way,  but  it  is  an  open  question  wheth- 
er this  “recovery”  has  even  begun  to  seriously 
deter  the  Americanization  of  the  Mennonites. 
To  some  of  us  young  “Anabaptists”  Bender  re- 
sembles the  Zwingli  of  1521-23.  It  is  as  clear  to 
us  as  it  was  to  Conrad  Grebel,  that  to  implement 
the  ideals  of  the  believer’s  church  requires  a 
more  radical  obedience  in  total  discipleship- — with- 
in a smaller,  disciplined,  discerning  community, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit. 

Until  more  congregations  will  be  repentant 
about  their  gradual  apostasy  (see  Concern  pam- 
phlet No.  12)  some  of  us  will  continue  to  be 
hesitant  to  accept  a pastorate.  May  God  give  the 
Zwinglis  and  Grebels  of  our  church  the  courage 
to  complete  the  Reformation  begun  over  400 
years  ago! — Walter  Hochstetler,  Goshen  College 
Biblical  Seminary. 

• o o 

From  the  number  of  people  which  were  in- 
volved and  the  net  returns,  the  Relief  Sale  held 
at  the  Elkhart  County  Fair  Grounds,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  on  Sept.  21,  was  a total  success.  The  sale 
netted  $50,000  plus  and  the  sale  crowd  estimate 


was  over  10,000.  This  is  to  say  nothing  of  all  the 
mothers,  fathers,  grandparents,  young  people,  and 
children  who  contributed  in  some  way. 

Some  after-sale  reflections,  however,  have  dis- 
turbed me.  The  area  in  which  I work  is  typical 
American — the  rich,  middle  class,  the  poor  with 
its  present-day  unrest.  There  are  Negroes  seeking 
equality  and  people  holding  to  their  social  and 
economic  superiority.  One  person  remarked,  “The 
Mennonites  are  rather  rich  people.”  It  was  im- 
possible to  give  a negative  answer.  My  mouth 
clamped  tight  as  I sat  in  their  crude  house. 

The  car  radio  later  penetrated  the  silence. 
“Relief  Sale  in  progress  at  the  Elkhart  County 
Fair  Grounds.  Lots  of  whole  hog  sausage  and 
pancakes.  A person  was  interviewed  and  he 
hesitated  to  give  the  number  of  pancakes  he  had 
eaten.  They  continued  to  describe  the  beautiful 
quilts. 

What  kind  of  mental  image  is  my  friend 
living  with  now?  I thought.  Are  the  Mennonites 
a society  for  the  preservation  of  homemade  quilts, 
whole  hog  sausage  and  pancakes?  What  kind  of 
giving  is  this?  Is  this  really  giving  when  we  con- 
tribute from  our  overabundance  and  say  it  is  for 
“relief”  and  buy  it  back  again  into  our  over- 
abundance? There  are  people  in  my  area  who 
have  needs  and  yet  we  pass  by  on  the  other 
side. 

I wonder  how  a starving,  cold  person  from  the 
Near  East  or  the  Far  East  would  think  and  feel 
if  he  were  suddenly  placed  at  the  sale  In  our 
abundance  we  give,  buy  back,  hoard,  assimilate, 
and  count  calories.  Are  we  simply  caught  up  in 
activity — big  activity  that  gains  public  prestige 
and  recognition?  Are  we  unconsciously  buying  off 
our  own  conscience?  Is  it  right  to  have  a day  of 
material  excitement  and  even  celebration  when 
some  people  are  trying  to  find  meaning  even  in 
human  existence? 

The  words  of  our  Lord  as  He  began  His  minis- 
try came  to  me.  “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  poor;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the 
brokenhearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised”  (Luke 
4:18).  Jesus  was  a person  who  was  moved  with 
compassion  for  persons. 

How  can  we  live  in  compassion  for  persons:  the 
needy,  the  downtrodden,  the  heartbroken?  Can 
one  have  real  empathy  for  the  poor,  needy,  and 
hungry  in  this  manner  (relief  sales)?  Can  we 
really  sit  where  they  sit  and  feel  their  hurts, 
their  loneliness  and  despair? 

Christ  s ministry  to  the  human  predicament  was 
prefaced  by  prayer  and  fasting.  Would  it  be  better 
to  have  days  of  prayer  and  fasting?  This  might 
be  the  avenue  through  which  we  could  begin  to 
give  of  ourselves  to  the  needs  of  mankind.  The 
financial  gains  through  such  fasts  could  be  con- 
tributions for  relief  and  the  empathy  received  for 
the  needs  of  mankind  could  be  astonishing 

The  prophet  Isaiah  might  have  words  for  us. 
“To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacri- 
fices unto  me"  (Isaiah  1:11a)?  God  wants  us  in 
touch  with  Him  and  people,  all  people  whom  He 
created.  Relief  work  might  be  as  far  from  us  as 
we  think. — Nathan  Nussbaum,  Bristol,  Ind. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Barg,  Fred  and  Eileen  (Buschert),  Brooks.  Alta., 
second  son,  Daryl  Lee,  Sept  24,  1968. 

Bauman,  James  and  Isabel  (Martin),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  second  daughter,  Darlene  Delight,  Oct.  1, 
1968. 

Beck,  Carl  and  Esther  (Thut),  Tokyo,  Japan, 
third  and  fourth  children,  second  and  third  daugh- 
ters, Sarah  Soonchan  and  Sharon  Sooncha,  Feb. 
5,  1962;  received  for  adoption.  Sept.  14,  1968. 
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Benner,  Kenneth  and  Sherilyn  (Glick),  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  first  child,  Cynthia  Julene,  Aug.  1,  1968. 

Blosser,  Donald  and  Carolyn  (Brooks),  Dakota, 
111.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Sandra  Lvnn, 
Sept.  27,  1968. 

Brunk,  George  F.,  Jr.,  and  Patricia  (Penning- 
ton), Newport  News,  Va.,  second  child,  first 
daughter,  Dawn  Marie,  Oct.  4,  1968. 

Crider,  Glenn  L.  and  Mary  Esther  (Hartzler). 
Shippensburg,  Pa.,  first  child,  Brent  Allen,  Sept 
26,  1968. 

Eby,  Melvin  R.  and  Jovce  (Landis),  Gordon- 
ville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Gerald  Ranell,  Aug.  2,  1968. 

Erb,  Kenneth  H.  and  Julia  R.  (Scholl),  New 
Carlisle,  Ohio,  sixth  child,  fourth  daughter, 
Angela  Denice,  Sept.  10,  1968. 

Godshall,  Paul  D.  and  Catherine  (Yost),  Mexico, 
third  son,  John  Alvin,  Oct.  3,  1968. 

Good,  Gerald  and  Erla  (Brubacher),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  third  child,  Cynthia  Renee,  Oct.  4,  1968. 

Graybill,  Robert  and  Sharon  (Ebersole),  Free- 
port, 111.,  third  child,  second  son,  Donald  Roy, 
Sept.  27,  1968. 

Hunsberger,  Walter  and  Irene  (Landes), 

, fourth  child,  third  son,  Mark  Lee, 

Sept.  12,  1968. 

Hochstedler,  Calvin  D.  and  Shirley  (Brenne- 
man),  Coralville,  Iowa,  first  child,  Kristen  Rae, 
Sept.  19,  1968. 

Horning,  Don  and  Carol  (Groff),  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Chad  Michael,  Oct.  6,  1968. 

Kamp,  Ronald  and  Jane  (Friedt),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Teresa  Jane,  Sept.  18,  1968. 

Kauffman,  Clayton  and  Maxine  (Miller),  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Terry  Lee,  July  16,  1968;  re- 
ceived for  adoption,  Oct.  9,  1968. 

Kauffman,  Paul  R.  and  Gwen  (Kauffman), 
Minot,  N.D.,  second  child,  first  son,  Arne  David, 
Oct.  6,  1968. 

Kennell,  Emanuel  and  Sadie  Ruth  (Zook), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Lawrence  LaVon, 
Sept.  29,  1968. 

Lapp,  John  Henry  and  Floy  (Zook),  Port 
Allegany,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Ruth 
Ann,  Sept.  11,  1968. 

Leatherman,  Ralph  and  Mary  (Landes),  Otts- 
ville.  Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Randy  Scott, 
Aug.  24,  1968. 

Lehman,  John  H.  and  Elizabeth  (Leaman), 
Quarryville,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Andrew 
Clifford. 

Miller,  Thomas  I.  and  Verna  Mae  (Beiler), 
Darby,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Karen 
Yvonne,  Oct.  9,  1968. 

Newcomer,  Carl  and  Elaine  (Bachman),  Barber- 
ton, Ohio,  first  child,  Todd  Andre,  Aug.  25,  1968. 

Newcomer,  Marvin  and  Alice  (Zehr),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kelly  Lee,  Sept.  3, 
1968. 

Schrock,  Larry  and  Estina  (London),  Ontario, 
Calif.,  first  child,  Renee  Lynn,  Sept.  10,  1968. 

Schrock,  Phineas  and  Mattie  Ellen  (Hochsted- 
ler), Middlebury,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  second  daugh- 
ter, Jeanette  Ann,  July  29,  1968. 

Yamamoto,  Hiroshi  and  Carol  (Beck),  Tokyo, 
Japan,  first  child,  a son,  Yuji,  Oct.  7,  1968. 

Yoder,  Wilfred  and  Ruth  (Miller),  Friend,  Neb., 
fourth  son,  Ryan  K.,  Sept.  7,  1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Brenneman — Powell. — Jacob  A.  Brenneman 
and  Laura  A.  Powell,  both  of  Sharon  cone., 
Elida,  Ohio,  by  Otho  Shenk,  brother  of  the  bride 
Sept.  27,  1968. 

Eichelberger — McCarthy. — Stanley  Lee  Eichel- 
berger,  Monaco  Fellowship,  Denver,  Colo.,  and 


Mary  Kay  McCarthy,  Sycamore  Grove  cong.. 
Garden  City,  Mo.,  by  Marcus  Bishop,  Sept.  14, 
1968. 

Erb — Forrey — James  H.  Erb,  Manheim,  Pa., 
East  Petersburg  cong.,  and  Joan  L.  Forrey, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Chestnut  Hill  cong.,  by  H.  Ray- 
mond Charles,  Oct.  6,  1968. 

Helmuth — Gingerich. — Jerry  Helmuth,  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  and  Carolyn  Gingerich,  Milford,  Ind., 
both  of  Salem  cong.,  by  Henry  J.  Plank,  Aug. 
10,  1968. 

Hochstetler — Hostetler. — Lamar  Hochstetler 

and  Leann  Hostetler,  by  A.  Don  Augsburger, 
Sept.  7,  1968. 

Keesler — Differ. — Richard  Keesler,  Auburn, 
Ind.,  and  Sharon  Differ,  Walnut  Hill,  Fla.,  by 
A.  Don  Augsburger,  assisted  by  Merle  Stoltzfus, 
Oct.  5,  1968. 

King — Summer. — Calvin  King,  Harper,  Kan., 
and  Ardis  Summer,  Goshen,  Ind.,  by  A.  Don 
Augsburger,  assisted  by  Eugene  Herr,  Aug.  17, 
1968. 

Kinkead — Eash. — James  W.  Kinkead,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  and  LaVern  Eash,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  both 
of  First  Mennonite  cong.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  by 
John  H.  Kraybill,  Aug.  17,  1968. 

Lake — Troyer. — Stanley  Edward  Lake,  Lu- 
theran Church,  and  Wanda  Kathleen  Troyer, 
Shore  cong.,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  by  Samuel  J. 
Troyer,  Oct.  5,  1968. 

Lehman — Thomas. — Floyd  Lehman,  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Christine 
Thomas,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Stahl  cong.,  by  John  H. 
Kraybill,  Oct.  5,  1968. 

Martin — Bontrager. — Nelson  Martin  and  Mary 
Edna  Bontrager,  both  of  Bethel  cong.,  Blounts- 
town,  Fla.,  by  Jonas  Bontrager,  father  of  the 
bride,  Aug.  21,  1968. 

Mason — Blosser. — David  T.  Mason,  First  Men- 
nonite cong.,  Newton,  Kan.,  and  Karen  K. 
Blosser,  Whitestone  cong.,  Hesston,  Kan.,  by 
Arnold  Epp,  June  28,  1968. 

Musser — Zimmerman. — David  Glen  Musser, 
Denver,  Pa.,  and  Norma  Jean  Zimmerman, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  both  of  Gehman’s  cong.,  by  Howard 
Z.  Good,  Oct.  5,  1968. 

Nussbaum — Shoup. — Leroy  Nussbaum,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  and  Eunice  Kay  Shoup,  Dundee, 
Ohio,  both  of  Longenecker  cong.,  by  Albert  C. 
Slabach,  Sept.  7,  1968. 

Risser — Yoder. — Dennis  Risser  and  Alice  Yoder, 
both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  by  A.  Don  Augsburger, 
Aug.  24,  1968. 

Stairhime — Stoll. — Lon  Del  Stairhime  and 
Katherine  Kay  Stoll,  both  of  Lost  Creek  cong., 
Hicksville,  Ohio,  by  Martin  Brandenberger, 
Oct.  5,  1968. 

Stauffer — Unzicker. — Kenneth  Ray  Stauffer, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Yellow  Creek  cong.,  and  Marilyn 
Ruth  Unzicker,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Prairie  Street  cong., 
by  Harold  Christophel,  Sept.  28,  1968. 

Wenger — Stauffer. — Ivan  S.  Wenger,  Leola, 
Pa.,  Carpenter  cong.,  and  Nancy  B.  Stauffer, 
East  Petersburg,  Pa.,  Kauffman  cong.,  by  H. 
Howard  Witmer,  Oct.  5,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bontrager,  Fanny,  daughter  of  Moses  and 
Fanny  (Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  near  Lagrange, 
Ind.,  Sept.  4,  1880;  died  Sept.  23,  1968;  aged  88  y. 
19  d.  On  Feb.  21,  1899,  she  was  married  to 
Edward  F.  Bontrager,  who  died  Oct.  18,  1946. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (William  and  Paul),  7 daugh- 
ters (Edna — Mrs.  Jerry  J.  Bontrager,  Fannie — Mrs. 
Jerry  Yoder,  Nora — Mrs.  Harvey  Schrock,  Ida — 
Mrs.  Alpha  Kauffman,  MaryAnn — Mrs.  Sam  Miller, 
Katie — Mrs.  Samuel  Bontrager,  and  Alice — Mrs. 
Roy  Stutzman),  38  grandchildren,  78  great-grand- 
children, 2 great-great-grandchildren,  and  one 


brother  (Tobias).  Preceding  her  in  death  were  2 
daughters  and  4 grandchildren.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Yoder  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held,  with  Edward  Yutzy  and  Harry  A. 
Diener  officiating. 

Brubacher,  Neil  Leroy,  son  of  Elmer  and 
Myra  (Shoemaker)  Brubacher,  was  born  at  Flora- 
dale,  Ont.,  Apr.  16,  1945;  died  in  the  French 
River  area  of  Ontario  of  a heart  attack  while  on 
a fishing  trip,  Oct.  6,  1968;  aged  23  y.  5 m.  20  d. 
Surviving  besides  his  parents  is  one  sister  (Lois 
Jean).  He  was  a member  of  the  St.  James  Lu- 
theran Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Floradale  Church,  Oct.  8,  with  Gerald  Good 
and  H.  W.  Baetz  officiating. 

Byer,  Emma,  daughter  of  George  and  Hannah 
(Ramsey)  Haacke,  was  born  in  Mariposa  Twp., 
Nov.  22,  1874;  died  at  the  hospital  in  Uxbridge, 
Ont.,  Oct.  1,  1968;  aged  93  y.  10  m.  9 d On 
May  1,  1894,  she  was  married  to  Jesse  Bver, 
who  died  June  20,  1950.  Surviving  are  6 children 
(Edwin,  Walter,  Lloyd,  Annie — Mrs.  Russell 
Grove,  Grace — Mrs.  James  Avis,  and  Lome),  68 
grandchildren,  29  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
great-great-grandchild.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  a daughter  (Mary — Mrs.  Harman  Jones).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Wideman  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  3,  with  Paul 
Weidner,  Emerson  McDowell,  and  Newton  Ging- 
rich officiating. 

Good,  Ada  M.,  daughter  of  the  late  John  and 
Mary  (Martin)  Gamber,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co. 
Pa.,  Aug.  23,  1877;  died  at  the  West  Nursing 
Home,  Denver,  Pa.,  Oct.  4,  1968;  aged  91  y.  1 m. 
11  d.  She  was  married  to  Harry  L.  Good,  who 
died  in  1957.  Surviving  are  5 children  (Mrs. 
Minnie  Fitterling,  Mary — Mrs.  Raymond  Gehman, 
Paul  S.,  Charles  G.,  and  Walter  R. ),  19  grand- 
children, 35  great-grandchildren,  and  12  great- 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Bowmansville  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Oct.  7,  with  H.  Z.  Good  and  Ben 
Weaver  officiating. 

Hess,  Jacob  H.,  son  of  the  late  Henry  and 
Anna  (Huber)  Hess,  was  born  in  Martin  Twp., 
Sept.  8,  1890;  died  at  the  Lancaster  Osteopathic 
Hospital,  July  25,  1968;  aged  77  y.  10  m.  17  d. 
He  was  the  husband  of  the  late  Flora  Good  Hess. 
Surviving  are  6 daughters  (Miriam — Mrs.  Lester 
Gochley,  Elizabeth — Mrs.  Paul  Hess,  Arlene — 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Shank,  Mildred — Mrs.  Arley 
Mundt,  Lillian — Mrs.  Harry  Myers,  and  Flora 
— Mrs.  Donald  Ober),  4 sons  (Wilbur,  Wayne, 
Warren,  and  Oliver),  44  grandchildren,  2 great- 
grandchildren, 2 brothers  (J.  Huber  and  Andrew), 
and  2 sisters  (Minnie — Mrs.  Harry  S.  Brenneman 
and  Edna — Mrs.  Menno  Good).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Byerland  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  July  29,  with  James  Hess  and  Wil- 
bur Lentz  officiating. 

Kurtz,  Elizabeth  Ann,  first  daughter  of  Ira 
and  Evelyn  Kurtz,  was  born  prematurely  at 
Kowloon,  Hong  Kong,  Sept.  22,  1968,  and  died 
three  hours  later.  Allen  Shirk  had  charge  of  the 
funeral  service.  Sept.  24,  which  was  followed  by 
cremation.  The  ashes  were  placed  in  the  Chris- 
tian cemetery  on  the  side  of  a hill  near  the  air- 
port in  Kowloon. 

Miller,  Sadie  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David  and 
Priscilla  (Buser)  Mast,  was  born  near  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  Aug.  17,  1889;  died  at  her  home  in  Berlin, 
Ohio,  Oct.  1,  1968;  aged  79  y.  1 m.  14  d.  On 
Jan.  2,  1910,  she  was  married  to  Melvin  S. 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Mast  C.,  David  S.,  and  Warren  M.)  3 daughters 
(Fern — Mrs.  Stanley  Miller,  Priscilla — Mrs.  George 
Falb,  and  Mary  Margaret — Mrs.  John  Grasse),  23 
grandchildren,  and  9 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  son  (Ollie) 
and  a brother  (Frank).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Martin’s  Creek  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Oct.  4,  with  Roman  Stutzman  and 
Paul  Hummel  officiating. 

Shoup,  William  Franklin,  son  of  William  and 
Agnes  (White)  Shoup,  was  born  in  Paint  Twp., 
Holmes  Co.,  Ohio,  Aug.  12,  1881;  died  at  his 
home  near  Mt.  Eaton,  Ohio,  Aug.  21,  1968;  aged 
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87  y.  9 d.  On  Jan.  1,  1903,  he  was  married  to 
Katie  Baumgartner,  who  preceded  him  in  death. 
Surviving  are  4 sons  (Floyd,  Melvin,  Clayton,  and 
Orin),  3 daughters  (Erma — Mrs.  Carl  Tinsler, 
Dorothy — Mrs.  Enos  Zuercher,  and  Ada),  33 
grandchildren,  19  great-grandchildren,  one  broth- 
er (Allen),  and  one  uncle  (Will  White).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Longenecker  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  24,  with  Albert 
C.  Slabach,  Stanford  Mumaw,  and  Isaac  Zuer- 
cher officiating. 

Stephen,  Clarence  C.,  son  of  the  late  Peter 
and  Isabelle  (Broadwater)  Stephen,  was  born  at 
New  Germany,  Md.,  Oct.  15,  1888;  died  at  the 
Memorial  Hospital,  Cumberland,  Md.,  Sept.  17, 
1968;  aged  79  y.  11  m.  2 d.  Surviving  are  his 
widow,  Marion  (Broadwater)  Stephen,  one  son 
(Carl),  3 daughters  (Mrs.  Margaret  Knox,  Mrs. 
June  Beachy,  and  Mrs.  Grace  Trost),  19  grand- 
children, 26  great-grandchildren,  2 brothers 
(James  and  Frank),  and  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Jennie 
Miller,  Mrs.  Minnie  Wiley,  Mrs.  Ida  Platter,  and 
Mrs.  Laura  Glover).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Glade  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Sept.  20,  with  Melvin  Nussbaum  officiating,  assist- 
ed by  Ernest  Rumbaugh. 

Thomas,  Percy,  was  born  in  Conemaugh  Twp., 
Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  Apr.  10,  1894;  died  at  Berlin, 
Pa.,  June  22,  1968;  aged  74  y.  2 m.  12  d.  He 
was  the  last  member  of  his  immediate  family.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Stahl  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  June  25,  with  Sanford 
G.  Shetler  and  Melvin  Nussbaum  officiating. 

Umberger,  Mary  K.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Amanda  Gingrich,  was  bom  in  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa., 
July  12,  1881;  died  at  the  Lancaster  General 
Hospital,  May  22,  1968;  aged  86  y.  10  m.  10  d. 
In  1901  she  was  married  to  Amos  Umberger, 
who  died  in  1904.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Esther — Mrs.  Daniel  Wert),  5 grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren,  and  a number  of  nieces 
and  nephews.  She  was  a member  of  Gingrich’s 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held,  with 
David  Augsburger  and  Sidney  Gingrich  officiat- 
ing. 

Yoder,  Amos  E.,  son  of  Moses  P.  and  Sarah 
(Bvler)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Juniata  Co.,  Pa., 
July  11,  1871;  died  at  the  Westview  Manor  Rest 
Home,  Wooster,  Ohio,  Sept.  21,  1968;  aged  97  y. 
2 m.  10  d.  On  Feb.  13,  1900,  he  was  married  to 
Lydia  Bvler,  who  died  Aug.  7,  1964.  Surviving 
are  4 children  (Ray,  Rilla — Mrs.  Elton  Shoup, 
Lucille — Mrs.  Myron  Markley,  and  Julia — Mrs. 
Paul  Ross),  10  grandchildren,  23  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  great-great-grandchild.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 daughters.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Orrville  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Sept.  23,  with  J.  Lester  Gray- 
bill  officiating;  interment  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery, 
Smithville. 

Yoder,  Florence  Trudie,  daughter  of  George 
and  Nancy  (Weaver)  Nelson,  was  born  in  Lagrange 
Co.,  Ind.,  Apr.  10,  1890;  died  at  the  Goshen 
General  Hospital,  Oct.  4,  1968;  aged  78  y.  5 m. 
24  d.  On  Jan.  27,  190i9,  she  was  married  to 
Freeman  Yoder,  who  died  July  15,  1968.  Surviv- 
ing are  4 sons  (Harold,  Kenneth,  Hobart,  and 
Maynard),  9 grandchildren,  and  14-great-grand- 
children,  She  was  a member  of  the  Forks  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  7,  with 
Sylvester  Haarer  and  Earley  C.  Bontrager  officiat- 
ing; interment  in  Maple  Grove  Cemetery, 
Topeka. 

Zehr,  Andrew  B.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chris- 
tian Zehr,  was  born  in  South  Easthope  Twp., 
Jan.  10,  1891;  died  Oct.  2,  1968;  aged  77  y.  8 
m.  22  d.  In  1928  he  was  married  to  Emma  Erb, 
who  died  in  1933.  On  Oct.  5,  1938  he  was 
married  to  Lena  Rubv,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 stepchildren  (Vernon  Ruby  and 
Marie — Mrs.  Arlin  Zuercher),  6 grandchildren, 
and  one  brother  (Christ).  On  Oct.  14,  1947,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  office  of  deacon  to  serve  the 
East  Zorra/  congregation.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  East  Zorra,  Oct.  5,  with  Newton  Ging- 
rich officiating,  assisted  by  Henry  Yantzi. 
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Our 

Resource 

Is 

People 

By  Mahlon  M.  Hess 


Mahlon  M.  Hess  is  secretary  of  Information  Services  for  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Fa.  This  article  was  reprinted  with  permission  from  the 
July  1968  Missionary  Messenger. 


“The  hungry  peoples  have  gone  from  resignation  to  revo- 
lution, and  that  is  why  the  peoples  of  abundance  will  have 
to  go,  without  loss  of  time,  from  hypocritical  explanations  to 
creative  action.  With  this  quotation  from  Jesue  de  Castro, 
William  Klassen  recently  urged  a conference  of  Mennnonite 
leaders  in  missions,  service,  and  higher  education  to  face  the 
implications  of  the  growing  world  hunger  crisis. 

Beyond  seeing  Bible  prophecy  fulfilled  in  Israel,  he  urged 
that  we  “ask  how  the  tremendous  economic  miracle  of  Israel 
can  be  transported  to  other  countries.’  To  underscore  the 
urgency  of  action  and  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  Klassen  pointed  to  China  where 
agricultural  reforms  have  practically  abolished  hunger.  What 
does  this  say  to  the  downtrodden  and  to  the  secular  ma- 
terialists, all  of  whom  realize  that  this  happened  after  re- 
placement of  the  “Christian  government  and  removal  of 
the  foreign  missionaries? 

This  conference,  while  concerned  about  short-term  imme- 
diate relief  needs,  focused  its  attention  on  long-term  measures 
that  can  eliminate  some  of  the  causes  of  hunger.  Study  of 
the  kinds  of  action  required  brought  into  clear  focus  the 
idea  that  dedicated  personnel  is  the  greatest  resource  which 
our  brotherhood  can  contribute  toward  working  at  this  urgent 
problem.  This  became  increasingly  clear  as  from  a variety  of 
stances  the  group  identified  some  of  the  spiritual  implications 
of  working  at  the  problem  of  world  hunger. 

While  there  is  a continuing  task  for  research  and  experi- 
mentation, expertise  must  be  guided  by  a system  of  values. 
To  a Christian,  the  person  matters.  He  is  more  than  a 
statistic;  more  than  “cannon  fodder.’’  Every  man  is  a creation 
of  God,  intended  for  an  eternal  destiny  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  Spirit,  mind,  and  body  must  be  brought  to  their  full 
development  if  God’s  purpose  is  to  be  fulfilled.  Not  only  our 
pity  but  our  consciences  are  touched  when  we  realize  that 
malnutrition  in  early  childhood  permanently  impairs  growth 
and  mental  development.  Every  failure  in  ministering  to  the 
hungry  is  reproduced  in  a growing  complex  of  human  need. 

The  Christian  is  ready  to  serve.  The  conference  heard  a 
university  professor  pay  tribute  to  the  kind  of  hospital  care 
he  received  from  the  Goshen  community,  and  heard  his 
personal  testimony  about  the  dimension  added  to  his  teach- 
ing because  he  gets  his  hands  dirty  on  his  own  little  farm. 
A college  dean  illustrated  that  students  do  respond  when 
they  are  confronted  by  the  servant  image. 

Having  experienced  a personal  rebirth  the  Christian  can 
help  others  to  the  place  of  surrender  to  God.  From  personal 
experience  he  knows  that  the  root  of  all  human  problems  is 
alienation  from  God.  When  people  are  changed,  they  become 
active  in  changing  their  situations.  Technical  resources  be- 
come tools  for  serving  their  communities. 

The  Christian  works  from  a base  of  Christian  fellowship 
and  community.  Knowing  that  he  has  only  part  of  the 
answer,  he  brings  his  own  contribution,  open  to  the  addi- 
tional help  any  others  can  bring.  Wherever  he  serves,  he 
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becomes  the  catalyst  of  a new  fellowship.  Our  Lord  pointed 
out  that  society  holds  together  when  it  is  bound  by  those 
who  have  submitted  to  His  rule.  Throughout  history  be- 
lievers have  had  an  influence  geometrically  proportional  to 
their  number. 

Garrisoned  by  Christian  hope,  the  believer  can  undertake 
tasks  seemingly  insurmountable,  and  can  face  overwhelming 
obstacles  and  cruel  enemies.  He  is  persuaded  that  in  the 
end  truth  and  right  will  prevail;  that  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  will  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord.  He  can  see  the 
hand  of  God  in  the  world  revolution  that  is  upon  us.  He  can 
accept  personal  responsibility  for  the  sins  of  his  society — 
extermination  of  the  Indian,  slavery  of  the  Negro,  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  underdeveloped  world.  Having  warned  of 
impending  judgment,  he  can  say  loudly  and  clearly  that  the 
church  still  has  a small  amount  of  time  to  throw  its  full 
weight  behind  the  forces  that  work  against  poverty. 

The  Christian  is  willing  to  sacrifice  and  to  suffer.  The 
man  of  faith  sees  that  world  hunger  is  an  effect,  a con- 
sequence, a judgment.  The  real  problem,  the  cause,  is  in 
man  himself.  Within  our  brotherhood  it  expresses  itself  in 
bondage  to  comfortable  middle-class  life,  unwillingness  to 
adjust  one’s  way  of  living. 

Recognizing  the  snare  of  affluence  to  his  own  soul,  the 
dedicated  Christian  seeks  the  way  of  sacrificial  discipleship; 
to  readjust  his  style  of  living.  He  is  willing  to  submit  to 
the  judgments  of  God,  recognizing  that  society  has  failed 
because  the  church  has  been  less  than  God  has  provided 
for  her  to  be.  Realizing  that  faith  grows  in  adversity,  he 
prays,  not  for  the  peace  of  a comfortable  life,  but  for  courage 
to  bring  his  own  life  under  the  judgment  of  God;  for  ena- 
bling to  serve  and  to  speak  in  the  time  of  opportunity  that 
yet  remains;  for  grace  to  be  a faithful  witness  in  whatever 
judgment  may  come. 

Thirty  thousand  people  died  of  hunger  during  the  two 
days  we  sat  together  discussing  what  we  can  do.  Our  Menno- 
nite  brotherhood  can  give  several  times  the  amount  now 
being  contributed.  Many  more  of  our  people  can  be  actively 
involved  in  service  and  mission.  If  every  brother  gave  him- 
self to  the  Lord,  and  contributed  of  his  blessings  as  God 
has  prospered,  our  church  program  could  be  greatly  en- 
larged. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  dedicated  men  of  God  relate 
themselves  to  all  the  other  agencies  that  are  working  at  the 
problem,  not  only  are  there  additional  resources  with  which 
to  work,  but  the  “salt”  and  the  “light”  are  more  widely 
diffused. 

In  closing  worship  Conservative  Board  of  Missions  secretary 
Mark  Peachey  brought  us  to  the  heart  of  the  issue:  We  have 
been  entrusted  with  gifts  for  the  task.  Will  we  dedicate  each 
to  the  Lord  Jesus?  Will  we  share  the  love  He  pours  into  our 
hearts?  When  God’s  people  respond  in  this  way,  human 
need  will  be  met  in  a way  that  changes  lives  and  brings 
healing  streams  into  society.  □ 


The  Witness  of  Brotherhood 

By  Theron  Weldy 

This  is  the  theme  for  this  1967-69  biennium  of  General 
Conference. 

What  is  the  witness  of  brotherhood?  Does  each  congre- 
gation present  a witness  of  brotherhood?  Or  is  this  some- 
thing individual  persons  do?  Jesus  said,  “By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one 
to  another”  (Jn.  13:35).  Brotherhood  is  a sensing  of  be- 
longing to  each  other.  It  may  be  a feeling  of  kinship.  How 
well  do  we  know  each  other  within  the  local  fellowship? 
Brotherhood  is  not  just  knowing  the  kind  of  house  others 
live  in,  not  just  knowing  where  they  work,  not  just  knowing 
how  much  money  they  make,  nor  just  knowing  what  kind 
of  clothes  they  wear. 

Brotherhood  is  hurting  when  another  hurts.  It  is  re- 
joicing with  another’s  good  fortune.  It  is  caring  about  an- 
other’s spiritual  pilgrimage.  Brotherhood  provides  an  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  trust.  It  is  an  atmosphere  where  it  is  easy 
to  confess  sin  and  experience  the  healing  of  forgiveness.  It 
is  an  atmosphere  where  a person  feels  the  encircling  arms 
of  other  persons  who  really  care — the  kind  of  care  expressed 
in  1 Jn.  3:16;  “Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  be- 
cause he  laid  down  his  life  for  us:  and  we  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren.” 

In  the  recent  past,  members  of  our  congregation  have 
shared  in  several  significant  experiences  of  brotherhood:  the 
cleansing  of  confession  and  the  expression  of  forgiveness, 
the  commissioning  and  sending  out  of  young  persons  as 
representatives  for  Christ  and  the  church,  the  returning  of 
others  from  service  assignments,  and  the  adding  of  new 
members  to  the  local  fellowship. 

These  experiences  pull  us  together — not  in  a gossipy  way, 
but  into  a relationship  that  is  deeply  meaningful.  These 
relationships  are  a witness  of  brotherhood.  “Beloved,  if 
God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another” 
(1  Jn.  4:11).  □ 


God  Is  Not  a Dead  Battery! 

I pulled  up  to  the  curb  to  allow  a passenger  to  get  out. 
The  motor  stopped.  I turned  the  key  but  to  no  avail.  It 
would  not  start. 

Immediately  I concluded  that  the  battery  was  dead.  The 
serviceman  tested  the  battery.  It  was  not  dead.  He  used  a 
baking  soda  solution  to  remove  the  corrosion  from  the  bat- 
tery poles.  A twist  of  the  key  and  I had  power.  I mistook 
a poor  connection  for  a dead  battery. 

Some  people  say,  “God  is  dead.” 

Maybe  it  is  a poor  connection! — Willis  L.  Breckbill 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Thinking  Stewardship 

“Our  stewardship  last  Sunday:  136  attendants,  78  on 
time,  $374.50  offerings.’’ 

So  read  many  church  bulletins.  This  is  a phase  of  steward- 
ship, but  not  the  real  nor  the  total  concept.  Daniel  Kauff- 
man wrote,  “A  steward  is  one  who  has  responsibility  for 
management  over  property  belonging  to  someone  else.”  In 
the  parables  the  ruler  (owner)  gave  talents  or  pounds  to  his 
servants  to  manage.  Later,  he  required  from  them  an 
accounting  of  their  management.  In  Christian  stewardship, 
we  are  managers  of  God’s  possessions  and  gifts  to  us.  What 
are  these  gifts?  Let  us  enumerate  some  of  them. 

1.  The  earth  with  its  varied  soils,  minerals,  oils,  trees, 
and  growing  things;  the  animals,  fish,  birds,  and  all  living 
creatures;  the  air,  rain,  sunlight,  and  things  surrounding  the 
earth.  As  stewards  this  calls  for  understanding,  conservation, 
and  protection  of  these  gifts.  The  non-pollution  of  air, 
water,  and  soils. 

2.  Bodies  and  minds  with  health  and  strength,  emotions 
and  feelings.  As  stewards  this  calls  for  proper  diets,  right 
eating  habits,  adequate  rest  and  work,  cleanliness,  exercise, 
and  non-pollution  of  the  body  or  soul.  It  also  calls  for  the 
cultivation  and  training  of  the  mind  and  body  through 
teaching  and  education. 

3.  Families  with  husbands  and/or  wives,  children  of 
various  ages,  many  relatives,  neighbors,  and  associates. 
People  from  various  nationalities,  cultures,  and  races.  This 
calls  for  equal  opportunities  to  succeed  or  fail,  adequate 
teaching  and  training,  love  and  care,  respect  and  honor 
within  brotherhood  concepts. 

4.  Properties  and  material  resources.  Whether  in  real 
estate  or  personal  possessions  described  as  jobs  and  business 
opportunities,  stocks  and  bonds,  machinery,  equipment, 
and  transportation.  This  calls  for  proper  use,  investment, 
conservation,  and  common  or  equal  sharing. 

5.  Above  all  is  the  “manifold  grace  of  God.’  The  glorious 
gospel,  the  good  news  that  God  loves  all  men,  that  Jesus 
died  to  save  all  men,  that  whosoever  believes  this  message 
and  positively  accepts  God’s  gifts  of  grace  and  forgiveness 
shall  receive  eternal  life.  This  gospel  was  first  entrusted  to 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  whom  He  commissioned  to  share  with 
the  whole  world.  Following  them,  it  was  passed  on  to  be- 
lievers in  each  and  every  generation.  Now  it  has  been  en- 
trusted to  our  care.  We  are  asked  to  share  it  with  the  en- 
tire world.  What  are  we  doing  with  the  gospel  as  Christian 
stewards?  When  the  accounting  day  arrives,  what  kind  of 
account  will  we  give? 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 
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A Handy  Guide  to  Parish  Phrases 

By  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy 

“He  is  not  a spiritual  preacher”  means  “His  message  is  too 
relevant.” 

“He  brings  politics  into  the  pulpit”  means  “I  do  not  agree 
with  him.” 

“He  speaks  out  with  courage”  means  “I  agree  with  him.” 
“He  is  pink”  means  “He  dares  to  criticize  the  status  quo.’’ 
“His  attitude  will  hurt  the  church  finances”  means  “I  will 
cut  my  subscription  from  50  cents  a week  to  25  cents.” 
“He  is  sowing  dissension”  means  “Some  people  are  waking 
up.” 

“He  must  consider  his  position’  means  “I  want  an  emas- 
culated citizen  in  the  pulpit.” 

“He  lacks  judgment”  means  “He  takes  Jesus  seriously.” 
“He  neglects  the  substantial  members”  means  “The  church 
is  beginning  to  move.” 

“He  plays  up  to  new  members”  means  “He  is  bypassing 
the  roadblocks  we  set  up.” 

“He  upsets  my  faith”  means  “My  prejudices  are  taking  a 
beating.” 

“The  whole  church  is  upset”  means  “I  am  causing  all  the 
trouble  I can.” — from  Episcopalian.  Reprinted  in  Neurotics 
in  the  Church , p.  156,  by  Robert  James  St.  Clair,  Revell. 


By  Still  Waters 

In  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength. — Is.  30:15. 

One  of  our  greatest  needs  is  to  relax  inwardly  and 
trust  outwardly.  It  is  hard  to  remain  quiet.  Every- 
thing is  against  us.  We  are  so  used  to  noise.  Today, 
even  the  loudest  blast  is  not  nearly  as  frightening  as 
complete  silence.  We  do  not  flinch  when  a jet  breaks 
the  sound  barrier  with  a bang  over  our  heads.  But  we 
become  jumpy  and  ill  at  ease  when  we  are  left 
alone  one  hour  with  our  thoughts. 

In  our  rush  the  words  “in  quietness”  and  “Be  still, 
and  know  that  I am  God'  need  to  take  on  new  mean- 
ing. God  is  not  in  the  whirlwind.  So  we  do  not  find 
Him  there.  Like  Job,  we  find  Him  waiting  in  the 
silence.  In  the  silence  we  hear  the  still  small  voice. 

Scripture  says  Christ’s  voice  is  not  heard  in  the 
streets.  His  kingdom  does  not  come  with  clamor, 
drumbeating,  and  noise.  The  world  may  be  stimulated 
by  these.  But  we  do  not  find  our  strength  or  stimu- 
lation from  such.  It  is  in  being  quiet  before  God  so 
that  we  can  hear  Him  speak  and  in  putting  our  com- 
plete confidence  in  Him  knowing  that  all  is  in  His 
control  that  we  have  strength. 
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Editorials 


Juvenile  Delinquency 

Some  days  ago  a juvenile  probation  officer  addressed  our 
congregation.  From  a good  background  of  experience  she  not 
only  shared  the  situations  in  our  own  community  but  also 
expressed  some  of  her  deep  concerns  for  the  family.  It  was 
interesting  to  learn  that  by  far  the  great  majority  of  de- 
linquents come  not  from  underprivileged  homes,  or  homes 
on  public  assistance,  but  from  homes  where  there  is  plenty, 
where  parents  had  to  do  without  when  young  and  are  per- 
suaded to  give  their  children  everything  they  missed.  And 
along  with  their  determination  to  give  them  everything, 
they  give  them  also  a criminal  record. 

Let  me  share  her  concluding  remarks. 

“What,”  the  officer  asked,  “should  be  done  to  help  solve 
the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency?’  She  answered  her 
question  by  lifting  up  three  areas. 

First,  she  said,  we  need  to  return  to  some  old-fashioned 
authority  in  the  home.  Many  children  have  no  one  to  turn 
to  in  times  of  need  or  question  because  parents  assume 
little  or  no  authority  over  their  children  at  other  times. 
When  the  child  is  allowed  to  do  what  he  wills  without  at 
least  some  control  from  parents,  he  will  not  turn  to  the 
parent  for  help  or  guidance  in  times  of  difficulty  or  decision. 

In  fact,  the  child  who  has  parents  who  do  not  exercise 
authority  feels  unloved  and  even  hated  by  his  parents.  One 
seventeen-vear-old  boy  yelled  out  in  court,  “If  my  parents 
would  have  as  much  as  slapped  me  one  time,  I would  have 
thought  they  at  least  loved  me  a little.” 

A young  person  needs  to  know  where  the  walls  of  guid- 
ance, protection,  and  provision  are.  Every  young  person 
kicks  out  to  feel  the  walls.  If  he  does  not  sense  any  re- 
strictive walls,  he  begins  to  feel  insecure  and  lost  at  sea. 
One  young  child,  in  expressing  her  feelings,  said,  “I  wish 
my  parents  would  make  me  come  home  right  after  school 
like  Jane’s  parents  do.  Her  parents  really  like  her.” 

Discipline  or  authority  of  course  must  be  with  love.  Au- 
thority does  not  mean  that  the  parents  decide  everything 
for  the  child.  But  it  does  mean  that  parents  are  responsible 
to  somehow  convey  clear  guidelines  as  to  what  is  right  and 
wrong.  Too  many  parents  are  so  busy  with  their  own  con- 
cerns that  they  even  seek  to  avoid  time  with  their  children. 
They  both  work,  come  home  tired,  and  find  it  a good  escape 
to  give  the  child  money  to  go  out  for  the  evening. 

One  mother  pleaded  with  this  probation  officer  to  come  to 
her  home  and  help  her  with  her  child.  The  child  was  com- 
pletely unmanageable.  After  finding  out  that  the  child  was 
four  years  of  age  she  suggested  that  a spanking  might  help. 
“Oh,”  said  the  mother,  but  that  gives  a child  a complex. 
Replied  the  officer,  “God  has  provided  a place  on  the 
anatomy  to  take  care  of  complexes.” 

A second  suggestion  by  this  probation  officer  is  to  return 


to  some  old-fashioned  chores.  Even  though  it  is  more  difficult 
to  give  regular  chores  to  children  today  because  there  are 
few  chores  to  be  done,  yet  dishes  need  washing,  furniture 
needs  dusting,  clothes  need  to  be  hung  up,  beds  need  to  be 
made,  floors  need  to  be  cleaned,  windows  and  washbowls 
need  to  be  shined,  and  wastebaskets  need  to  be  emptied. 
Regular  responsibilities,  even  though  small,  should  be  a 
part  of  each  child’s  life. 

Children,  in  order  to  feel  like  persons  of  worth,  must 
contribute  in  doing  worthwhile  work.  Children  who  are  not 
required  to  contribute  toward  the  maintaining  of  a home 
lose  not  only  a sense  of  responsibility  but  also  a sense  of 
relationship. 

Finally,  says  the  officer,  in  order  to  help  solve  the  juvenile 
delinquency  problem  we  “must  return  to  the  old  family 
altar.”  Family  worship,  she  said,  was  not  as  meaningful 
as  she  thought  it  should  be  when  she  was  a girl.  She  didn’t 
particularly  enjoy  every  part  and  the  daily  character  of 
family  worship.  Yet  here  some  of  the  great  foundations  for 
faith  and  love  are  laid.  Here  a reverence  for  God  and  respect 
for  others  is  generated.  Here  basic  values  for  life  are  planted. 

Well,  regardless  of  the  many  qualifications  and  enlarge- 
ments which  might  be  made,  here  is  some  grist  for  the  mill. 
Let’s  hope  it  helps. — D. 


Place  of  Blessing 

“He  blessed  him  there”  (Gen.  32:29).  These  words  speak 
of  the  divine  blessing  Jacob  received  during  a very  difficult 
experience.  In  the  place  of  severe  trial  the  Scripture  says 
God  blessed  Jacob.  In  the  place  of  humble  confession  and 
communion  God  blessed  Jacob.  In  the  place  of  pleading  and 
conscious  weakness  God  blessed  him  there.  Read  again  the 
story  of  Jacob’s  struggle  and  the  words,  “He  blessed  him 
there,”  take  on  new  meaning. 

So  also  in  our  experience.  Spurgeon,  speaking  of  his 
own  experience,  said:  “It  was  with  a young  man  a day  of 
seeking,  and  he  entered  a little  sanctuary  and  heard  a ser- 
mon from  ‘Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved.’  He  obeyed  the 
Lord’s  command,  and  he  blessed  him  there.  Soon  after  he 
made  a profession  of  his  faith  before  many  witnesses,  de- 
claring his  consecration  to  the  Lord,  and  he  blessed  him 
there.  Anon  he  began  to  labor  for  the  Lord  in  little  rooms, 
among  a few  people,  and  he  blessed  him  there.  A household 
grew  about  him,  and  together  with  his  loving  wife  he  tried 
to  train  his  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  he  blessed 
him  there.  Then  came  sharp  and  frequent  trial,  and  he  was 
in  pain  and  anguish,  but  the  Lord  blessed  him  there.  This 
is  that  man’s  experience  all  along,  from  the  day  of  his  con- 
version to  this  hour:  up  hill  and  down  vale  his  path  has 
been  a varied  one,  but  for  every  part  of  his  pilgrimage  he 
can  praise  the  Lord,  for  ‘he  blessed  him  there.’  ” — D. 
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Don't  Miss  the  Opportunity 

By  Nelson  W.  Martin 


A friend  of  mine  lived  the  best  part  of  his  life  without 
Christ.  He  was  a good  moral  man,  self-sufficient,  and  needed 
nothing.  He  worked  hard,  and  at  an  early  age,  began  a 
prosperous  business.  He  kept  working,  and  soon  became  a 
sales  manager  in  a giant  automobile  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion. He  traveled  into  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  met 
hundreds  of  people.  He  realized  that  many  of  these  individ- 
uals were  professing  Christians. 

However,  no  one  in  all  those  years  of  travels  ever  men- 
tioned anything  to  him  about  his  soul.  As  he  says  now,  “It 
took  a poor  little  old  lady  to  ask  me  about  my  relationship 
with  the  Lord.”  This  started  him  on  a chain  of  events  which 
led  him  to  deep  conviction,  and  soon  to  the  acceptance  of 
Jesus  as  Lord  of  his  life.  Today  that  man  is  in  Christian 
literature  work,  and  many  people  are  being  saved  by  his 
effective  ministry. 

The  point  is  obvious.  Here  was  a man  who  impressed 
people.  He  was  rich,  influential,  yet  he  had  a need  that 
needed  to  be  ministered  to.  Yet  no  one  did  it,  until  one  day 
a little  old  lady  came  along  and  spoke  to  him  about  being 
saved.  How  many  professing  Christians  had  passed  this  man 
by,  and  missed  an  opportunity  to  witness?  How  many  people 
around  you  have  deep  needs  and  longings?  Does  anyone 
speak  to  them  or  try  to  help? 

A Going  Age 

We  are  living  in  a fast,  go-go  age.  Everyone  is  going, 
somewhere.  As  we  go,  are  we  witnessing  and  making  dis- 
ciples, or  are  we  too  busy  just  going?  Someone  observed 
that  many  people  are  like  a rocking  chair — they  have  a lot 
of  motion,  but  never  get  anywhere.  The  church  needs  to 
regain  the  concept  of  preaching  and  witnessing,  as  we  go. 
This  does  not  mean  the  job  should  be  left  to  the  pastor. 
Evangelism  too  often  is  left  to  the  minister  or  the  full-time 
church  worker.  This  is  not  right.  In  Acts  4:8,  the  early 
church  grew  because  the  average  Christians  scattered  abroad 
and  ministered  the  Word.  Here  the  early  Christians,  driven 
bv  hard  and  bitter  persecution,  scattered  everywhere  and  led 
souls  to  their  Lord.  There  was  something  for  all  to  do.  As 
we  go  today,  the  challenge  remains  the  same. 

Begin  at  Home 

Christ’s  great  command  to  make  disciples  of  all  men,  be- 
gins right  at  home.  Mothers  and  fathers  have  the  greatest 
responsibility  to  bring  their  families  to  know  and  serve  the 

Nelson  W.  Martin  is  from  Pottsville,  Pa. 


Lord.  The  Christian  life  needs  to  be  practiced  in  our  homes, 
communities,  and  on  our  jobs.  Our  Christianity  must  be  seen 
in  "work  clothes  as  we  move  among  people.  Don’t  forget 
the  neighbor  or  friend  that  may  have  a problem.  Be  friendly 
and  open  to  those  in  need.  A loving  person  is  a listening 
person.  Our  homes,  then,  should  be  lighthouses  in  a dark 
world  to  guide  people  to  the  source  of  light,  Jesus  Christ. 

Just  as  the  journey  of  a thousand  miles  begins  with  one 
step,  so  the  witness  to  many  people  begins,  and  should  be 
carried  on,  right  where  we  are.  Our  Lord  said,  “You  shall 
be  My  witnesses  in  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea  and  Samaria 
and  to  the  ends — the  very  bounds — of  the  earth  (Acts 
1:8,  Amp.  Translation). 

To  Those  Around  Us 

As  our  church  moves  into  the  city,  and  meets  society  in 
many  new  ways,  it  presents  a real  challenge  to  be  disciples 
of  Christ.  We  have  a unique  opportunity  to  minister  to  the 
less  fortunate  people  around  us  as  never  before.  We  need 
to  find  answers,  through  the  Word,  for  the  thousands  of 
frustrated  lives  that  surround  us.  So  many  people  are  merely 
existing,  when  they  should  be  living.  We  need  to  find 
answers  for  the  next  door  neighbors  who  fight  and  curse 
each  other  during  late  hours  of  the  night.  We  need  to  help 
the  lady  who  wearily  tells  us  that  her  husband  has  been 
drunk  for  days  in  succession.  We  need  to  help  the  man  who 
tells  us  his  bandaged  face  and  bruised  arms  come  from 
falling  against  his  car,  when  we  really  know  that  he  was  cut 
up  in  a brawl  with  his  brother.  These  things  become  real 
to  many  of  us.  God  wants  us  to  help  these  physical  and 
spiritual  needs.  In  Matthew  25,  we  see  heavenly  blessings 
pronounced  on  those  who  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  poor, 
and  visited  the  sick  and  those  in  prison.  The  great  love  and 
compassion  of  eternal  God  can  only  be  transmitted  to  man- 
kind through  human  instruments.  In  times  like  these,  we 
need  to  be  open  to  the  call  of  God  to  serve  those  around  us. 

Into  AH  the  World 

Today’s  exploding  world  of  billions  is  rushing  to  judgment, 
many  without  even  hearing  the  message  of  salvation.  How 
can  people  know  that  the  Bible  has  the  answers  if  they  are 
never  told?  We  need  to  ask  God  to  give  us  a vision  of  the 
world  as  He  sees  it.  The  result,  I am  sure,  would  be  to  fall 
in  submission  before  Him,  and  say,  as  did  the  hymn  writer: 
Give  me  a vision,  Lord,  I plead; 

Vision  of  souls  and  a world  in  need; 
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Loved  ones  and  friends,  the  one  next  door. 

Then  let  me  see  there  are  millions  more. 

This  fast-moving  world  is  calling  for  many  things.  For 
many  of  us,  the  pace  of  living  becomes  a detailed  race,  and 
a competition  with  someone  or  something  around  us.  No 
matter  how  demanding,  detailed,  or  complicated  our  life,  as 
Christians  we  need  to  remember  the  spiritual  needs  of  those 
we  meet.  A person  can  be  clothed  and  fed,  but  he  still 
keeps  the  same  sinful  heart.  We  can  offer  people  the  best 
there  is,  the  gift  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  alone  can  add  joy  and 
real  purpose  to  living.  Are  you  challenging  people  with  this 
gospel?  Does  your  life’s  version  of  the  gospel  say  that  all 
problems,  no  matter  how  large  or  small,  can  be  brought  to 
the  great  Physician? 

The  Lord,  therefore,  is  not  just  looking  for  our  money, 
time,  or  lip  service.  He  is  not  interested  in  our  going  places 
and  doing  things,  as  much  as  He  is  interested  in  us.  Many 
people  like  to  talk  about  God,  but  the  important  thing  is  to 
walk  with  God.  The  call  is  to  allow  God  to  search  and 
cleanse  us,  and  then  His  Spirit  can  flow  through  us  to  those 
who  are  looking  for  the  joy,  peace,  and  purpose  that  Jesus 
offers.  This  is  not  only  an  offer.  It  is  a reality!  Share  this 
reality  with  someone  today.  Share  it  with  someone,  as  you 
go!  □ 

Missions  Today 

Crass  Capital— 

Or  Working  Capital? 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

What  does  a mission  board  or  agency  do  when  contributions 
can’t  carry  the  burden  of  capital  investments  required  by  a 
growing  program?  How  can  a struggling  congregation  in 
Argentina  or  Japan  meet  its  need  for  a place  to  worship? 
How  can  a center  for  retarded  children,  a retirement  com- 
munity, a school,  or  a VS  unit  get  buildings  needed  now 
and  pay  for  them  out  of  larger  earnings  enabled  by  the 
loan? 

These  are  crass  capitalistic  questions.  Yet  answers  may 
determine  the  difference  between  floundering  and  wilting  in 
local  situations  or  continuing  solid,  dynamic  growth  in 
mission  and  service  projects.  Those  who  represent  the  church 
out  on  the  front  line  must  move  forward  as  they  sense  the 
Spirit  leading  them. 

One  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  answer  is  Mission  Invest- 
ment Loans.  Fifty-five  projects  around  the  world  have  more 
than  $1,100,000  borrowed  on  these  loans. 

Take  Ituzaingo,  for  example.  In  1957  Ramos  Mejia  con- 
gregation near  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  began  an  ex- 
tension witness  at  Ituzaingo,  with  Bro.  Albano  Luayza 
commuting  and  providing  leadership  at  both  places.  A con- 
gregation began  to  emerge  and  needed  a place  to  worship. 


About  1965,  land  was  purchased  with  half  the  price  coming 
through  Argentine  church  sources  and  the  other  half  from 
North  American  contributions. 

What  about  money  for  the  building?  The  congregation 
needed  $2,500.  They  built  with  a mission  investment  loan. 
Three  years  later  the  18-member  Ituzaingo  congregation 
is  worshiping  in  their  own  building  under  Bro.  Luavza’s 
leadership.  The  loan  was  down  to  $1,391.51  on  Sept.  30. 

That’s  a small  loan.  Frontier  Boys  Village  in  Colorado 
has  a much  larger  mission  investment  loan  until  long-term 
mortgage  arrangements  can  be  made  and  a fund-raising 
program  consummated.  They  will  move  into  their  almost 
new,  much  larger  and  nicer  facilities  in  a better  location 
sometime  early  January  1969. 

Where  does  the  money  come  from?  Mennonite  Church 
members  lend  their  money  to  their  General  Mission  Board 
at  4 or  6 or  no  percent  usually  on  demand  notes.  The  Board 
guarantees  repayment  and  lends  the  money  to  the  project. 

For  the  lender  the  advantages  are  significant.  His  money 
earns  a return  while  it  works  to  spread  the  gospel  and 
build  the  church.  It  is  guaranteed  by  the  Board  with  all  the 
backing  of  its  resources. 

For  the  project  it  means  moving  ahead  with  program 
when  the  time  is  ripe  without  expending  large  amounts  of 
time  and  energy  for  raising  money.  Money  is  more  readily 
available  at  more  favorable  terms  than  commercial  loans. 

For  the  Board  it  means  added  flexibility  in  its  adminis- 
tration and  new  relationships  with  lenders  in  the  church. 
More  work  gets  done. 

Persons  interested  in  investing  their  money  so  that  it 
works  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  kingdom  should  write 
David  C.  Leatherman,  Treasurer,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514.  Mennonite  Church  Buildings, 
111  Marilyn,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526,  has  similar  borrowing 
and  loaning  arrangements.  □ 


Choice  Bits 

The  two  biggest  obstacles  to  a successful  Bible  class  are 
the  pooling  of  ignorance  by  people  who  haven  t studied,  and 
domination  by  a leader  who  has. 

Decision  Magazine,  September  1968 

o o o 

“You  can  give  without  loving,  but  you  cannot  love  without 
giving.” 

Amy  Carmichael  quoted  in  Decision  Magazine, 
September  1968 


Prayer  Request 

Pray  for  the  young  people  of  M.P.,  India,  as  they  meet 
for  their  MYF  Conference,  Nov.  8-10.  Pray  for  the  youth 
leaders  and  the  speakers.  The  main  speaker,  Mr.  Nand,  is 
from  our  neighboring  mission. 
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Resolution  or  Nationalism 

With  Proposals  for  Study  and  Action  for  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 

Estes  Park,  Colo. 


We,  the  members  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  are  faced  with  a 
serious  and  increasing  problem  of  false  nationalism.  Loyalty 
to  the  nation  and  loyalty  to  God  are  sometimes  in  conflict 
with  each  other. 

Our  Loyalty 

The  biblical  position  is  that  God  has  ordained  the  state  for 
various  functions  (Rom.  13:1)  among  which  is  the  maintenance 
of  order.  A Christian  therefore  has  certain  responsibilities  to 
the  state.  Those  that  have  been  stated  by  the  biblical  writers 
are  prayer  for  the  governing  authorities,  the  payment  of 
taxes,  the  giving  of  respect,  and  obedience  (1  Tim.  2:1,  2; 
Rom.  13:6,  7;  1 Pet.  2:17).  Even  these  responsibilities  which 
a Christian  has  toward  his  government  arise  out  of  and  are 
subject  to  the  Christian’s  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  (Mt. 
22:21;  Mk.  12:17).  Thus  on  those  occasions  when  a Christian 
is  confronted  by  a conflict  between  what  God  requires  and 
what  the  governing  authorities  require,  we  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man  (Acts  5:29). 

Our  nationalism  becomes  idolatrous  when  we  make  any 
nation-state  synonymous  with  Christianity  or  the  kingdom 
of  God.  When  religion  or  God  is  used  to  justify  a state’s 
action  and  the  church  has  become  its  captive,  we  have  be- 
come idolatrous. 

The  loyalty  to  government  sanctioned  in  1 Pet.  2:17  and 
Rom.  13:1-6  is  not  just  to  a limited  nationalism  but  recog- 
nizes the  need  of  all  men  for  order  and  authorities.  There- 
fore, Christian  prayer  should  include  not  just  the  government 
of  the  country  in  which  we  happen  to  reside,  but  all  govern- 
ments. 

All  of  our  action,  life,  and  viewpoint  is  tempered  at  all 
times  by  our  essential  confession  and  loyalty,  “for  the  love 
of  Christ  controls  us  . . .”  (2  Cor.  5:14).  This  love  tran- 
scends love  of  country  which  too  easily  becomes  selfish  love. 
We  are  constrained  out  of  this  love  of  Christ  to  give  voice 
to  our  concerns  when  the  nation  is  tempted  to  follow  that 
which  is  evil  or  idolatrous. 

Our  Call  to  Action 

At  this  time  in  history,  when  threats  to  our  national 
interest  are  played  up  to  extend  the  political  power  of 
military  agencies  and  to  promote  military  solutions;  when 

This  statement  was  passed  by  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  in  July 
at  Estes  Park,  Colo. 


defense  budgets  have  increased  effects  on  educational  pro- 
grams, research  grants,  and  job  opportunities  that  shape 
and  channel  the  lives  of  our  youth;  and  when  international 
agencies  such  as  the  United  Nations  are  hindered  by  the 
unwillingness  of  nations  to  cooperate  to  decrease  war,  hun- 
ger, and  poverty;  and  when  resources  have  been  wasted  in 
internationally  competitive  space  programs,  we  call  upon  the 
members  of  our  churches  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  demonstrate  a biblical  citizenship.  We  ask  that  members  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  accept  the  spirit 
of  internationalism  in  which  Christian  citizens  are  responsi- 
ble for  their  country’s  welfare  but  are  not  devoted  to 
their  nation’s  interests  at  the  expense  of  mankind. 

We  further  exhort  the  members  of  the  North  American 
brotherhood  to  discuss  together  how  they  can  express  con- 
cretely in  action  their  concerns  on  these  current  issues 
where  conflicting  loyalties  are  acute  and  we  may  tend  to 
a national  idolatry.  We  suggest  the  following  as  possible 
subjects: 

1.  Seek  to  encourage  more  honest  accounts  of  Canadian 
and  United  States  history  in  our  public  schools.  Should 
we  not  acknowledge  our  national  failures  such  as  our  part 
in  colonial  exploitation,  our  involvement  in  wars  of  aggres- 
sion, our  taking  of  land,  and  the  failure  to  recognize  the 
contributions  of  Indians,  Negroes,  and  other  minorities  to 
North  American  history? 

2.  Seek  to  speak  in  loving  admonition  to  those  who  abuse 
critics  of  national  policies  and  who  attack  such  critics  with 
untruths  or  threats  intending  to  coerce  them  into  con- 
formity. 

3.  Examine  and  discourage  the  use  of  labels  by  which  our 
nation  is  portrayed  as  angelic  and  other  nations  as  demonic. 
Labels  such  as  “free  world,”  “democratic  America,”  "capital- 
ist,” “iron  curtain  countries,”  “Red  China,”  and  “com- 
munist” may  reflect  prejudices  and  false  assumptions. 

4.  Encourage  our  legislators  to  support  the  giving  of 
foreign  aid  that  ministers  to  human  needs  and  further  en- 
courage that  such  aid  not  be  given  unilaterally,  but  through 
organizations  such  as  multi-nation  banks  and  international 
agencies.  This  may  help  our  country  avoid  the  temptation 
to  use  aid  and  in  other  ways  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations  for  our  own  advantage.  In  keeping  with  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  love  for  the  enemy,  we  urge  that  aid 
be  distributed  to  all  victims  of  conflict,  such  as  aid  to  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam  or  Jordan  and  Israel. 
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5.  Encourage,  our  overseas  workers  to  help  us  under- 
stand the  aspirations  and  needs  of  other  peoples  and 
nations,  and  how  they  see  us  as  North  Americans  (as  did 
the  Mennonite  missionaries  in  Vietnam). 

6.  Host  visitors  from  overseas  in  our  churches  and  homes 
so  that  they  might  share  with  us  points  of  view  which  may 
be  divergent  from  the  typical  viewpoints  of  our  nations. 

7.  Question  the  validity  of  permanently  placing  a national 
flag  within  a church  when  the  church  is  to  be  a house  of 
prayer  for  all  nations. 

8.  Study  ways  of  fostering  and  manifesting  true  loyalty 
and  patriotism  and  help  our  communities  to  find  appropriate 
uses  of  the  pledge  of  allegiance,  the  national  anthem,  and 
prayer. 

9.  Express  concern  to  local  radio  and  television  stations 
for  associating  patriotism  with  militarism. 

10.  Search  our  consciences  on  the  question  of  paying  taxes 

for  military  purposes;  support  generously  international 
mission  and  service  programs;  urge  churches  to  support  those 
who  by  reason  of  conscience  refuse  to  pay  the  percentage 
of  taxes  for  military  purposes.  □ 


Communique  No.  5 

TO:  Chief  of  Staff:  Demon  Division 

FROM:  Operator  787,  Christian  Subversion  Detachment 

You  say  that  you  detect  signs  of  increasing  egotism  in  my 
last  report.  Blame  it  on  environment.  After  all,  I operate 
in  a society  where  ego  is  the  major  motivation;  I could 
hardly  be  expected  to  remain  uncontaminated. 

However  harmful  it  may  be  to  my  infernal  character,  ego 
is  my  best  stock-in-trade.  One  of  its  greatest  assets  is  that 
people  seldom  recognize  its  influence.  For  example,  the  over- 
zealous  convert  on  whom  I reported  several  months  ago  does 
not  realize  that  the  reason  for  his  eagerness  to  serve  is 
actually  self-gratification.  Never  did  he  receive  as  much 
adulation  from  his  family  or  friends  when  he  helped  them  as 
he  gets  from  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  church.  His  con- 
version caused  the  first  wave  of  commendation,  of  course. 
That  was  so  rewarding  that  he  eagerly  accepts  any  oppor- 
tunity for  further  praise.  And,  oh,  he’s  a climber!  At  first 
he  was  happy  just  to  serve  on  a committee;  now  he  has 
designs  on  the  chairmanship. 

What — do  you  suppose — leads  so  many  Christians  to 
sing  in  the  choir?  You  can’t  honestly  believe  it’s  their 
desire  to  praise  the  Lord.  The  robes,  the  stately  marching 
in  and  marching  out,  the  being  part  of  a special  group  . . . 
all  these  are  status  symbols.  For  that  matter,  so  is  ushering 
. . and  teaching  . . . and  even  preaching.  To  be  seen  and 
heard  and  complimented  . . . how  sweet  it  is! 

On  the  other  hand,  wounded  ego  can  make  the  staunchest 
Christian  look  for  beams  in  his  brothers’  eyes.  Let  him  do 
a job  for  which  someone  else  gets  credit — or  for  which 


no  one  expresses  appreciation — and  his  whole  character  can 
change. 

I haven’t  decided  which  is  more  effective — too  much  or 
too  little  attention.  Either  wav,  ego  is  mv  allv.  Don’t  knock 
it.  □ 


What  If ...  ? 

By  Donald  Schrader 

If  I put  $25  in  the  offering  plate  but  after  dismissal  make 
a beeline  for  the  door  or  take  a side  aisle  to  avoid  someone 
in  the  center  aisle  or  give  that  someone  a hasty  hello  and 
a phony  smile  and  then  edge  quickly  away,  what  is  my 
heart’s  condition? 

If  I know  all  the  verses  by  memory  of  “Rescue  the 
Perishing’’  and  “I  Love  to  Tell  the  Story”  but  when  I am 
outside  the  church  house  seldom  slip  a word  about  Jesus 
to  one  who  doesn’t  know  Him,  whom  am  I kidding? 

If  I say  “God  lead,  guide,  and  direct”  in  50  public 
prayers  a year  for  30  years  but  if  I am  too  stubborn,  blind, 
self-satisfied,  and  rut-bound  to  let  the  Holy  Spirit  lead  me 
into  any  different  methods  of  sharing  Jesus  than  “the  way 
I’ve  always  done  it,”  am  I praying  or  mouthing  words? 

If  I bemoan  and  groan  about  the  teenage  crime  and  some 
youth’s  way-out  ways  but  grudgingly  only  tolerate  the  pres- 
ence of  unruly  children  who  sometimes  disturb  "our”  worship 
service  and  if  I personally  hibernate  in  criticism  behind 
closed  doors — reading  disgustedly  the  news  of  the  latest 
teenage  sins  but  refuse  to  open  my  heart  and  my  home  to 
youth,  do  I have  God’s  love  in  me? 

If  I can  quote  scores  of  Bible  verses  but  bristle  inside 
about  blacks  and  whites,  browns  and  whites,  browns  and 
blacks  marrying  each  other,  is  the  Holy  Spirit  really  my 
teacher? 

If  I sing  “There  is  power  in  the  blood,”  but  say  about  a 
certain  drunk  or  dope  addict  or  constant  complainer,  “He’ll 
never  be  any  different — not  after  all  these  years — you  might 
know — from  that  family  he  came  from — well,  I could  see 
it  from  the  start — I never  did  have  anything  for  him — he’s 
as  good  as  nothing  . ...”  do  I believe  that  God  specializes 
in  changing  persons,  that  Jesus  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
the  lost,  and  that  apart  from  God  I deserve  hell  as  truly  as 
the  town  drunk  or  sex  criminal? 

If  I know  Jesus’  story  of  the  one  lost  sheep  and  can  teach 
it  eloquently  but  travel  to  Chicago  or  New  York  and  leave 
more  impressed  by  the  rising  buildings  than  by  the  multitudes 
of  sinking  souls,  more  moved  by  towers  of  concrete  and 
exhibits  of  art  than  by  lost  human  beings  scurrying  madly, 
scrounging  selfishly,  how  well  do  I know  the  Good  Shepherd? 

□ 
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Labels  Are  Libels 


Pardon  me,  but  may  I quote  you? 

Weren’t  you  recently  heard  to  say,  “Look,  it’s  obvious 
that  the  guy’s  pink.  He’s  a commie!”  Or  was  it,  “Listen, 
that  fellow’s  such  a conservative  . . . such  an  extremist,  he’s 
got  two  right  hands.” 

Or  was  it  some  other  label  you  used? 

Oh?  Don’t  you  use  labels,  read  labels,  or  stick  them  on 
others?  You  must  feel  a bit  lonely.  All  your  friends  use 
labels,  don’t  they?  In  fact,  they  likely  have  a label  for  you, 
too. 

Strange  how  quickly  we  learn  to  label,  and  how  habitually 
we  practice  it.  From  the  first  childhood  labels  . . . “tattle- 
tale,” “sissy,”  “crybaby”  ...  to  the  teenage  . . . “kook,” 
“square,”  “squealer”  ...  to  the  more  sophisticated  adult 
classifications  . . . “naive,”  "reactionary,”  or  “conservative 
crank.”  All  that’s  changed  is  the  vocabulary.  The  mentality 
is  the  same,  and  so  is  the  effect. 

Words  are  wonderful  things,  as  long  as  they  are  symbols 
for  thought.  But  once  you  convert  your  words  from  symbols 
to  labels,  they  replace  thought.  And  perhaps  that’s  one 
reason  labels  are  used  so  obsessively.  It  is  estimated  that 
only  5 percent  of  the  people  think,  10  percent  think  that 
they  think,  and  the  other  85  want  a slogan  so  that  they 
won’t  need  to  think.  And  labels  provide  the  mental  short- 
hand, or  short  circuit,  that  lets  their  minds  rest  in  peace. 

Labels  are  not  only  a sign  of  mental  stagnation  in  the 
user;  they  aren’t  exactly  healthy  for  the  person  labeled 
either. 

To  begin  with,  they’re  seldom  true.  Labels  are  libels.  In 
print,  there’s  only  one  letter  difference  between  label  and 
libel.  In  speech,  there’s  usually  less.  It  may  be  just  a 
wrinkled  nose,  or  a raised  eyebrow.  All  it  takes  to  paste 
someone  with  a label  is  an  ordinary  word  . . . smeared  with 
just  the  right  inflection  of  the  voice,  or  contortion  of  the 
face. 

Labels  are  libels  because  they  are  irrational.  Illogical. 
Any  textbook  of  elementary  logic  begins  by  demanding  that 
you  discard  your  labels  and  pastepot  because  “labels  are  the 
most  common  and  foolish  logical  fallacy  used  by  man.  And 
they  are.  A label  is  a slippery  weasel  word.  It’s  as  two- 
faced,  or  many-faced  as  users  and  hearers. 

Like  the  mother  who  said:  “So  that  new  teacher  is  against 
our  annual  PTA  Christmas  program?  He  must  be  an 
atheist-agitator.  I say  he’s  a communist.  ” 


By  David  Augsburger 


Labels  are  libels  because  nine  times  out  of  ten  they’re 
dishonest.  Politicians  use  them  to  smear  opponents;  debaters 
employ  them  to  brace  up  weak  arguments;  and  shallow 
thinkers  use  them  to  pretend  intelligence. 

Well,  that’s  all  true,  but  that’s  how  others  use  labels; 
that’s  not  me  nor  you!  You  and  I use  labels  because 
they’re  handy  things  for  sorting  out  people.  A people- 
watcher  has  got  to  have  various  classifications  and  names 
and  labels  too,  if  he’s  going  to  make  some  sense  out  of  the 
human  race,  right? 

And  yet,  that’s  exactly  where  labels  shortchange  us  most. 
When  we  use  them  as  cubbyholes.  Categories.  Nice  little 
shelves  where  we  stick  people  for  good.  “I’ve  got  his 
number,”  we  say;  “he’s  one  of  that  kind!”  But  you  can’t 
simplify  people  like  that! 

Although,  let’s  admit,  a lot  of  time  is  spent  trying.  How 
often  have  you  heard  it  said,  “There  are  just  two  kinds  of 
people  in  this  world  . . .”?  Well,  that’s  right.  There  are 
only  two  kinds:  those  who  think  there  are  two  kinds,  and 
those  who  think  there  are  more. 

Someone  rather  cynically  remarked  once,  “There  are  only 
two  kinds  of  people  on  earth:  the  good  and  the  bad.  And  the 
good  decide  which  are  which.” 

And  that’s  getting  at  the  root  of  the  problem.  Most  folks 
feel  that  they  are  good  enough  to  criticize  and  categorize 
others  into  their  proper  classes.  So  they  go  on  and  on, 
pigeonholing  each  other  under  appropriate  labels  and  closing 
the  door  to  understanding,  acceptance,  friendship,  and  broth- 
erly love. 

All  pretty  inhumane.  Perhaps  that’s  why  Jesus  Christ 
classed  labeling,  stereotyping,  judging,  and  condemning  right 
along  with  murder. 

Listen  to  His  words: 

“You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  . . . Thou  shalt  not 
murder,’  and  anyone  who  does  so  must  stand  his  trial.  But 
I say  to  you  that  anyone  . . . who  contemptuously  calls  his 
brother  a fool  must  face  the  supreme  court;  and  anyone  who 
looks  down  on  his  brother  as  a lost  soul  is  himself  heading 
straight  for  the  fire  of  destruction”  (Mt.  5:21,  22,  Phillips).  ' 

We  have  no  right  to  be  contemptuous  of  any  man — no 
matter  his  mental  ability  or  moral  character.  “Continual 
anger  is  bad,”  says  Jesus,  “but  contemptuous  labeling  is 
worse,  and  malicious  criticism  which  destroys  a man’s  good 
name  is  worst  of  all.”  Why  was  He  so  clear-cut  in  elimi- 
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nating  all  our  critical  attitudes  and  actions?  Perhaps  these 
further  words  will  reveal  His  reason. 

Don't  criticize  people,  and  you  will  not  be  criticized.  For 
you  will  be  judged  by  the  way  you  criticize  others,  and  the 
measure  you  give  will  be  the  measure  you  receive.  Why  do 
you  look  at  the  speck  of  sawdust  in  your  brother’s  eye  and 
fail  to  notice  the  plank  in  your  own?  How  can  you  say  to 
your  brother,  ‘Let  me  get  the  speck  out  of  your  eye,’  when 
there  is  a plank  in  your  own?  You  fraud!  Take  the  plank 
out  of  your  own  eye  first  and  then  you  can  see  clearly 
enough  to  remove  your  brother’s  speck  of  dust”  (Mt.  7:1-5, 
Phillips). 

Summarizing  these  words  of  Christ,  William  Barclay  sug- 
gests three  great  reasons  why  no  man  can  judge  another. 

1.  We  never  know  the  whole  facts  or  the  whole  person. 
We  cannot  understand  his  circumstances  or  temptations. 

2.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  strictly  impar- 
tial in  his  judgment. 

3.  No  man  is  good  enough  to  judge  any  other  man.  Our 
own  faults,  and  our  own  inability  to  resolve  them  auto- 
matically disqualify  us  as  fair  critics.1  2 

Well,  that  is  all  true,  but  there  are  times  when  a man 
must  judge.  What  then? 

He  must  judge  and  criticize  lovingly — for  the  purpose  of 
helping,  lifting,  and  redeeming.  Not  to  punish  or  get  even. 

He  must  judge  honestly,  admitting  where  he  is  guilty  too 
of  the  same  fault  and  dealing  as  severely  with  himself  as 
with  others. 

He  must  criticize  humbly,  realizing  that  his  own  life  is 
open  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth. 

Only  when  a man  attempts  to  judge  in  honesty,  in  humil- 
ity, and  in  charity  is  his  own  eye  clear.  Only  then  is  the 
plank  of  an  unloving,  malicious,  or  vengeful  spirit  removed. 
Only  then  is  the  beam  of  his  own  sinful  actions  and  attitudes 
withdrawn. 

Then  he  can  see  his  way  clear  to  remove  the  splinter  in 
the  other’s  eye. 

Not  to  label  it  and  give  his  brother  a sore  eye.  But  to 
offer  the  hand  of  help.  And  healing. 

That’s  accepting  others  as  persons,  treating  them  as 
fellow  human  beings  in  need  of  the  mercy  and  love  of  God. 
And  demonstrating  forgiveness  even  in  criticism. 

Don’t  they  deserve  it?  From  you  and  me? 

Don’t  we  owe  them  the  loving,  understanding,  forgiving 
help  as  one  all-too-human  human  being  to  another? 

After  all,  that’s  the  kind  of  merciful,  compassionate  love 
God  showed  us  in  Jesus  Christ.  And  Jesus  Christ  gives  that 
same  strength -to-love  and  forgive  to  all  those  who  open 
their  lives  to  Him,  risking  the  label  “Christian”  to  follow 
Him  daily  in  life. 

And  that  is  life,  the  greatest  life  in  the  world.  □ 

1.  The  New  Testament  in  Modem  English,  J.  B.  Phillips,  1958.  Used  by  permis- 
sion  of  the  Macmillan  Company. 

2.  The  Daily  Study  Bible,  St.  Andrew  Press. 


Don't  Just  Pray! 

By  Willis  L.  Breckbill 

Do  you  pray: 

So  the  “Gobble-uns’ll  not  git  you”? 

So  you  can  say  you  pray  every  day? 

So  you  can  count  some  religious  credit? 

Perhaps  you  think  of  prayer  as  a religious  act  which  good 
Christians  do. 

When  Jesus  prayed  He  was  moved  with  compassion  to  help 
those  in  need. 

When  you  pray  in  your  comfortable  closet  (house)  are  you 
moved  by  love  for  those  in  need? 

While  you  prayed,  Vietnam  cried — 

2 million  persons  were  in  Vietcong-controlled  areas  where 
the  U.S.  policy  is  to  “search  and  destroy.” 

8 million  persons  were  uncertain  which  side  would  take 
their  sons  and  their  soil. 

1 million  persons  were  deprived  in  congested  refugee 
camps. 

1 million  persons  were  considered  second-class  citizens 
because  of  tribal  identification. 

4 million  persons  were  under  government  control,  families 
open  to  surprise  attacks,  young  girls  pressured  to  pros- 
titution because  of  the  paltry  income,  infant  to  aged 
ravaged  by  disease. 

While  you  prayed,  the  unsaved  died — 

1/2  of  the  world’s  3 billion  have  never  heard  of  Christ. 

While  you  prayed,  the  have-nots  starved — 

2.0  percent  of  the  world’s  income  went  to  Africa  while 
40. 1 percent  came  to  your  country. 

While  you  prayed,  Americans  were  denied — 

Some  a job 
Some  a house 
Some  a church 
Some  socially 
Some  politically 
Some  economically! 

Did  you  pray  that  things  would  be  different? 

Then, 

Don’t  just  pray! 

The  King  will  say  to  those  at  His  right  hand, 

“Come,  O blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
for 

I was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food, 

I was  thirsty  and  you  gave  me  drink, 

I was  a stranger  and  you  welcomed  me, 

I was  naked  and  you  clothed  me, 

I was  sick  and  you  visited  me, 

I was  in  prison  and  you  came  to  me.”  O 
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On  Giving  Assistance 

By  Andrew  Leatherman  to  a Korean  Family 


This  man  received  a loan  from  the  Family  Child  Assistance  program 
to  set  himself  up  in  work.  He  is  making  a type  of  mountain  ax  to  be 
exported. 


Family  life  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  Oriental  tradition, 
but  too  often  severe  poverty  and  war  have  fragmented  family 
bonds  in  Vietnam,  Korea,  and  Hong  Kong.  The  Mennonite 
Central  Committee’s  Family  Child  Assistance  program  has 
one  primary  purpose — to  help  needy  families  to  become 
economically  independent  and  self-sustaining. 

The  Korean  FCA  program  is  no  exception.  We  attempt  to 
assist  families,  in  danger  of  breaking  apart  because  of  pover- 
ty, to  regain  their  own  strength  by  using  their  own  resources 
together  with  purs.  Thus,  they  regain  hope  in  themselves 
to  build  again  a life  of  their  own  choice  and  making.  Our 
agency  resources  consist  primarily  of  regular  casework  to 
clients;  business  loans;  and  medical,  educational,  and  housing 
assistance. 

Every  would-be  client  must  have  an  adequate  plan  for 
becoming  self-supporting  before  he  is  accepted  by  the  FCA. 
Korean  caseworkers  assist  the  family  in  making  such  plans 
and  in  following  through  with  biweekly  contacts  after  the 


Andrew  Leatherman  is  Program  Director  for  Korea  Family  Child  Assistance. 


family  has  been  accepted  into  the  program. 

A typical  family  applying  for  assistance  might  be  made 
up  of  thirty-year-old  parents  with  three  children;  a grand- 
father and  grandmother  would  also  be  living  with  them. 
Let  us  look  at  one  interesting,  though  hardly  typical,  case. 

An  Interesting  Case 

Six  years  ago,  the  father,  Mr.  Kim,  worked  as  a sea- 
policeman.  He  quit  that  job  because  his  supervisor  had  left 
his  position.  He  joined  another  man  in  handling  animal 
skins,  only  to  have  the  arrangement  dissolve  shortly  after- 
ward because  of  financial  disagreement  with  his  partner. 

Two  years  ago  the  father  moved  his  family  to  Taegu  city 
and  began  working  as  a temporary  day  laborer.  At  first  the 
seven-member  family  lived  in  a one-room  house.  While 
most  of  the  families  had  electricity,  their  community  had  only 
one  public  water  tap.  The  conditions  were  having  a detri- 
mental effect  on  their  health,  particularly  the  mother  and 
the  youngest  children,  on  whom  the  effects  of  malnutrition 
were  noticeable. 

Initial  Contact 

In  the  caseworker’s  initial  contact  with  the  family,  the 
father  stated  that  he  wanted  to  begin  a small  flower  business. 
He  admitted  that  he  hadn’t  known  at  first  what  kind  of 
business  would  be  good  to  start.  A neighbor  urged  him  to 
tell  the  caseworker  that  a flower  business  was  good.  He 
wanted  to  support  his  family  but  hoped  that  our  agency  could 
give  him  some  sort  of  help  in  starting  a small  business. 

The  caseworker’s  report  noted  the  problem:  poor  em- 
ployment with  some  instability,  poor  housing,  and  bad  health 
among  some  of  the  members  of  the  family.  The  caseworker’s 
plan  for  this  family  read  as  follows: 

“To  help  the  parents  buy  a rear-cart  for  their  flower 
business.  We  will  try  to  look  for  garden  work  for  them  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  start  a vegetable  business  in 
the  winter  season.  The  grandparents  will  take  care  of  the 
children.  Emergency  problems  to  be  solved  are  food  for  such 
a large  family  and  housing  for  them.  The  parents  need  to 
have  permanent  work  to  improve  their  living  situation.’’ 

The  caseworker  and  the  client  set  the  length  of  assistance 
from  MCC-FCA  at  18  months. 
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The  Family's  Progress 

Available  to  this  family  was  approximately  $180  to  be  used 
to  help  them  achieve  economic  independence  within  the 
allotted  time.  Actually,  as  it  turned  out,  the  family  was 
assisted  for  24  months  instead  of  18,  apparently  because  of 
the  father’s  uncertain  employment.  At  the  end  of  the  period 
of  assistance,  they  had  received  the  following  amounts:  $60 
for  daily  living  costs,  $15  for  educational  expenses,  $45  for 
business  expenses,  $45  for  housing,  with  additional  gifts  of 
relief  meat,  food,  and  clothing. 

In  his  final  report,  the  caseworker  nqfed  that  during  the 
two-year  period  the  father  had  tried  many  kinds  of  em- 
ployment. How  true  that  was! 

At  first  the  father  sold  flowers  with  a cart  purchased  with 
our  funds.  But  this  did  not  go  well.  He  worked  at  this  only 
a short  time  before  switching  to  a business  dealing  with 
human  excrement  for  fertilizer.  After  five  months  of  this 
work,  Mr.  Kim  had  his  cart  and  buckets  confiscated  by  the 
city’s  sanitation  department.  He  had  not  secured  a permit  for 
this  type  of  business.  The  department  had  exclusive  rights 
for  the  city  to  collect  and  dispose  of  all  sewage  in  the  city 
and  were  jealously  protecting  their  monopoly.  Only  with 
appeals  to  the  department  from  us  were  the  cart  and  other 
articles  returned  to  Mr.  Kim. 

Mr.  Kim  then  sold  his  cart  and  with  the  money  bought  a 
bicycle  with  which  to  peddle  about  the  city  the  internal 
organs  of  cows  and  pigs  he  secured  from  a local  meat  shop. 
He  worked  at  this  for  five  months,  finally  quitting  because 
of  his  difficulties  in  obtaining  customers. 

Next  he  sold  fish  powder  for  one  unprofitable  month.  He 
moved  on  then  to  the  job  of  hauling  mud  to  a tile  factory. 
Though  difficult  work,  he  stuck  at  it  for  six  months.  At  the 
time  of  his  termination  from  Family  Child  Assistance,  he 
was  peddling  stainless  steel  vessels  about  the  countryside, 
one  of  the  most  profitable  jobs  he  had  ever  held. 

During  our  assistance  period,  the  elder  daughter  entered 
primary  school,  the  mother  gave  birth  to  a second  son,  and 
the  grandparents  secured  support  from  another  relative.  In 


Two  Korean  social  workers  inspect  socks  a man  is  making  from  dis- 
carded yarn.  He  purchased  the  portable  machine  with  a loan  from 
MCC’s  Korea  Family  Child  Assistance  program. 


addition,  with  FCA  support  and  the  father’s  efforts,  the 
family  built  a new  two-room  house. 

A Review 

In  reviewing  the  father’s  attitudes  during  our  assistance 
period,  the  caseworker  felt  that  Mr.  Kim  generally  resented 
suggestions  from  FCA.  After  each  of  his  failures  with  varied 
businesses,  the  father  seemed  confident  about  starting  some- 
thing new.  The  caseworker  sensed  that  because  of  the 
father’s  education  (he  had  attended  college  at  one  time)  he 
did  not  want  us  to  become  deeply  involved  with  his  per- 
sonal problems. 

Looking  back,  many  questions  can  be  raised  in  our 
handling  of  Mr.  Kim’s  case.  Should  the  caseworker  have 
accepted  the  client’s  flower  business  proposal  at  the  very 
start,  as  was  done?  Should  a caseworker  permit  a client  to 
make  a foolish  decision  that  might  eventually  hurt  him,  so 
that  the  client  can  at  least  “learn  his  lesson”?  Was  there 
any  time  during  the  assistance  period  that  we  should  have 
threatened  to  cut  off  aid? 

There  are  no  easy  answers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  basic  to 
social  work  that  individuals  be  given  opportunity  to  exercise 
self-determination  and  to  fashion  their  lives  in  accordance 
with  their  own  abilities  and  desires,  with  as  little  inter- 
ference as  possible  from  others.  0 

Tracts  for  Treats 

By  Anna  Mae  Garber 

“We  got  about  a bushel  of  candy  last  night,”  several  chil- 
dren boasted  at  school  the  day  after  Halloween.  Some  of 
them  missed  a day  of  school  too — indigestion.  That  was 
before  we  found  the  Halloween  tracts. 

Up  and  down  the  street,  doorbells  were  ringing.  Folks 
kept  their  porch  lights  aglow  to  invite  the  false-faced 
children  for  treats.  As  I stood  at  our  door,  I could  see  many 
groups  stopping  at  various  homes.  Some  parents  walked 
with  the  younger  children  or  drove  them  in  cars  to  cover 
more  territory. 

Soon  our  bell  rang.  There  stood  five  children  with  three 
shopping  bags  about  half  full  of  candy.  In  a jolly  way  I 
announced  that  as  they  seemed  to  have  so  much  candy  I 
would  give  them  something  different — a story  to  read.  Into 
each  bag  I dropped  one  or  two  colorful  Halloween  tracts. 

“Good!”  exclaimed  a boy  of  about  ten  years.  “That’s 
much  better  for  them  than  candy,”  the  father  in  another 
group  remarked.  Always  they  thanked  me  or  made  a kind 
remark. 

In  cities  and  towns  doorbells  ring  millions  of  times  on 
Halloween  night.  What  a golden  opportunity  to  give  the 
greatest  of  all  treats — the  gospel  message! 

These  tracts  may  be  secured  at  Christian  bookstores.  One 
just  published  this  season  is  Trick  or  Treat,  Herald  Press, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 
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The  Highest  Calling 

By  Nelson  W.  Martin 


A few  years  ago  a very  talented  young  man  became  a 
missionary  to  India.  His  salary  was  $1,200  per  year.  A grow- 
ing business  in  the  man’s  hometown  desperately  wanted  him 
to  join  their  staff.  Obviously,  he  had  talents  and  a person- 
ality that  would  take  him  a long  way  in  the  business  world. 
The  starting  salary  was  promised  at  $7,000  per  year.  When 
he  refused,  he  was  offered  $9,000,  and  finally  $10,000. 

He  kept  refusing  the  offers  until  finally  the  manager  said, 
“Tell  me,  isn’t  the  salary  big  enough?”  “Oh,  ves,”  exclaimed 
the  young  man,  “the  salary  is  big  enough  but  the  job  isn’t.” 

Our  calling  can  be  no  less  than  the  Great  Commission  of 
Jesus.  Each  Christian  is  a witness,  whether  he  wants  to  be 
or  not.  This  is  a way  of  living.  We  are  being  observed.  It 
is  a well-known  fact  that  the  sinner  reads  the  Christian’s 
life  more  than  he  reads  his  Bible. 

Living  the  witness,  however,  is  not  enough.  We  must  speak 
every  time  we  get  an  opportunity.  The  idea  that  we  witness 
simply  by  living  and  being  is  correct,  but  it  does  not  reach 
far  enough.  Too  many  professing  Christians  have  never 
spoken  a word  about  Christ.  It  is  a tragedy  that  many 
Christians  have  never  experienced  the  thrill  of  leading  one 
person  to  their  Lord.  Many  neighbors  and  fellow  workers 
don’t  even  know  they  belong  to  Christ.  Why  would  anyone 
want  to  become  a Christian  if  those  who  call  themselves 
Christian  aren’t  enthusiastic  about  it? 

Imagine  your  reaction  to  a salesman  who  knocked  on  your 
door,  selling  a particular  product.  Upon  questioning  him 
about  the  product,  he  would  act  as  if  he  wasn’t  sure  of 
it,  or  that  it  “might”  work.  Salesmen  cannot  live  that  way. 
They  know  their  product,  and  use  every  method  possible 
to  sell  it  to  others. 

We  must  be  good  salesmen  for  Jesus  Christ.  “Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world.  A city  that  is  set  on  an  hill  cannot  be 
hid.  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven”  (Mt.  5:14,  16).  Let  us  examine  a few  of  the  re- 
quirements for  this  highest  calling  that  we  must  be  engaged 
in  today. 

Daily  Fellowship  with  Christ 

We  are  soldiers  fighting  a spiritual  warfare.  The  battle  is 


Nelson  W.  Martin  is  from  Pottsville,  Pa. 


sometimes  fierce.  It  is  sometimes  raging.  We  can  onlv  stand 
with  His  protection.  To  stand,  we  need  to  read  the  Word. 
The  heartthrob  of  God,  and  the  entire  New  Testament,  is 
evangelism.  The  pulse  of  the  early  church  was  evangelism. 
We  are  God’s  instruments  today  for  reaching  souls.  What  a 
challenge  to  start  each  day  with  the  prayer  of  the  hymn 
writer: 

“Lead  me  to  some  soul  today. 

Oh,  teach  me,  Lord,  just  what  to  say, 

Friends  of  mine  are  lost  in  sin. 

And  cannot  find  the  way. 

“Few  there  are  who  seem  to  care. 

And  few  there  are  who  pray. 

Melt  my  heart  and  fill  my  life, 

Give  me  one  soul  today.” 

Did  you  ever  notice  in  the  life  of  Christ,  the  experience 
of  ‘come  ye”  is  always  followed  by  “go  ye”?  A person 
never  attempts  some  great  physical  work  without  first  eat- 
ing food.  We  must  daily  receive  spiritual  food  from  God.  To 
come  to  God,  means  to  be  sent  from  God.  The  reason  is 
that  what  we  receive  from  Him  is  exactly  what  the  remain- 
der of  the  world  needs.  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  us. 
There  is  no  higher  calling. 

Be  Prepared 

Someone  observed,  “To  be  well  prepared  is  half  the  job.” 
If  we  pray  at  the  beginning,  we  will  praise  at  the  end. 
Bible  reading  and  meditation  cannot  be  overemphasized.  To 
see  the  beauty  of  a stained-glass  window,  one  must  go  in- 
side and  look  out.  The  same  happens  with  the  Word.  Let 
God  do  the  speaking  and  His  Spirit  do  the  leading.  Jesus, 
the  greatest  fisherman,  knows  where  the  hungry  fish  are 
located.  Philip  had  to  leave  Samaria,  the  scene  of  a great 
revival,  to  go  to  a barren  desert.  Paul  was  forbidden  to 
open  a great  campaign  in  Asia  Minor,  and  followed  the  call 
to  Macedonia.  The  result  was  that  many  fish  were  caught 
for  God.  How  many  fish  are  being  caught  in  your  net? 

Be  Loving 

Jesus  said,  “Love  one  another  as  I have  loved  you.”  God’s 
love  is  beyond  reasoning.  A loving  person  is  a sharing  per- 
son. Do  we  love  all  people  as  God  loves?  In  a world  that  is 
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flaming  with  hate  and  passion  over  certain  colors,  creeds, 
and  living  standards,  we  need  to  examine  our  attitudes. 
When  we  see  a sinner  walking  down  the  street,  we  often 
think,  “There  goes  a sinner.  There  is  a person  without 
God.”  It  would  be  much  better  to  think,  “There  goes  a 
person  whom  God  loves.” 

We  must  remember  that  a holy  God  cannot  tolerate  sin. 
We  need  to  speak  out  against  sin,  and  apply  Bible  principles 
to  everyday  life.  I believe  if  the  Christian  church  would 
practice  the  New  Testament  concept  of  love,  we  would  live 
in  a different  world.  Let’s  go  on  with  the  job  we’ve  started, 
sharing  this  great  love  that  has  been  freely  shared  with  us. 

Be  Courageous 

Soul  winning  is  not  easy.  We  meet  individuals  where  they 
are,  often  unlovely,  self-righteous,  and  deeply  steeped  in  sin 
and  traditions.  Our  confidence  must  be  in  the  Lord.  He  prom- 
ises to  supply  what  we  need  to  batter  the  forces  of  Satan. 
“They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  He  that  goeth 
forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless 
come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him” 
(Ps.  126:5,  6). 

Notice  the  promise  of  harvest.  It  is  doubtless,  not  maybe. 
It  is  sure,  not  perhaps.  Much  seed  will  fall  by  the  way,  but 
some  will  spring  up  and  grow.  A great  harvest  lies  before 
us.  It  is  time  to  be  reaping. 

Be  a Witness 

As  stated  before,  to  live  is  to  witness — to  something.  The 
world  needs  to  see  that  Jesus  works  in  business,  in  homes, 
and  communities.  The  world  is  not  interested  in  flowery 
testimonies.  There  is  too  much  war,  hunger,  and  pain  to 
waste  time  giving  rosy  speeches  about  faith.  We  must  act. 
This  may  be  the  hardest,  but  it  is  the  most  rewarding. 

Did  you  ever  consider  that  your  unsaved  neighbor  is  just 
as  lost  as  the  pagan  African?  They  are  tricked  by  the  same 
devil,  and  heading  for  the  same  hell.  Praise  God,  they  are 
also  loved  by  the  same  Lord,  who  waits  to  deliver  them. 

Someone  has  suggested  a radical  approach  to  witnessing. 
Make  each  Christian  produce  souls  for  His  kingdom,  or  lose 
his  church  membership.  A salesman  could  not  keep  a job 
very  long  if  he  never  sold  anything.  A farmer  would  not 
keep  a hired  man  very  long  if  he  never  worked.  A com- 
munist would  not  be  tolerated  very  long  if  he  didn’t  bring 
some  converts”  to  his  side.  Why  then  does  the  church  go 
along,  never  asking  or  expecting  its  members  to  bring  souls 
into  the  church?  Would  you  be  a member  of  your  church 
next  year  if  this  was  made  a rule  in  your  congregation? 

When  the  great  western  frontier  of  America  was  opening, 
pioneers  often  encountered  murderous  bands  of  Indians,  rob- 
bers, or  wild  animals.  When  camping  for  the  night,  they 
appointed  certain  men  to  be  sentinels.  These  men  were 
responsible  for  the  lives  of  all  in  the  camp.  Watching  was 
often  a matter  of  life  or  death.  We  are  sentinels  for  God. 
We  have  a high  calling  to  warn  people.  The  hour  is  late. 
The  job  is  serious,  but  very  rewarding.  We  need  to  talk  to 
the  Lord  about  sinners,  and  then  talk  to  sinners  about  the 
Lord.  Q 


Affluence  and  Poverty 

By  C.  Warren  Long 

Before  you  left  for  work  this  morning,  did  you  thank  God 
for  the  water  supply  from  which  you  wasted  two  gallons? 
“Hold  on.  I didn’t  waste  two  gallons,”  you  retort.  Yes, 
wasted!  You  ran  it  down  the  drain  while  it  became  cold 
enough  for  a drink.  You  ran  still  more  down  the  drain  as 
you  kept  rinsing  off  your  razor  while  shaving.  Your  wife  let 
more  water  escape  while  she  rinsed  cups,  dishes,  pans,  plus 
the  excess  that  ran  off  while  she  handwashed  a few  gar- 
ments. 

I am  not  saying  we  should  not  use  water.  I am  saying, 
“Did  you  thank  God  for  your  abundance  of  this  indispensable 
natural  resource  that  is  so  necessary  to  life?”  I am  also  say- 
ing that  water  is  rapidly  becoming  a scarce  item  in  the  world 
today.  The  next  time  you  wash  hands,  brush  teeth,  or  just 
want  a cold  drink  and  you  let  the  faucet  run  while  doing  it, 
remember  there  are  large  areas  in  India  where  there  was  no 
rain  last  year.  There  are  villages  where  water  is  so  scarce 
that  it  is  rationed  at  the  rate  of  one  swallow  per  person. 
Farmers  in  those  areas  know  they  cannot  plant  crops  and 
get  a harvest.  When  you  use  water,  remember  to  thank  God 
for  what  you  have  and  make  a vow  that  you  will  be  a better 
steward  of  the  resources  you  have. 

About  two  weeks  ago,  the  Peoria  Journal-Star,  in  an  arti- 
cle on  the  world  food  crisis,  said  that  it  is  believed  10,000 
people  a day  are  literally  dying  from  starvation.  Tomorrow 
morning  when  you  are  deciding  what  you  want  for  breakfast, 
remember  the  great  areas  of  the  world  where  there  is  no 
choice  of  what  to  eat.  Thank  God  for  what  you  have. 

Experts  tell  us  that  our  population  explosion  by  the  year 
2000  will  reach  6 billion  people  and  we  will  not  have 
enough  food  to  go  around.  This  is  a little  over  31  vears 
away,  which  means  the  crisis  is  upon  us  now. 

When  Jesus  saw  the  multitudes  hungry  and  thirsty,  He 
was  moved  with  compassion.  Compassion  is  to  suffer  with. 
How  far  will  I go  to  help  those  who  have  much,  much  less 
than  I have? 

Ten  dollars  will  buy  enough  seed  and  fertilizer  to  plant 
vegetable  gardens  for  50  families  in  India.  Five  dollars  will 
give  160  Algerian  children  a cup  of  milk  a day  for  five 
months.  Two  and  a half  dollars  will  supply  enough  noodles 
for  three  families  for  one  month  in  overcrowded  Hong 
Kong.  One  dollar  will  supply  vitamin  pills  for  one  month  for 
10  African  children  who  are  losing  their  sight  from  lack  of 
proper  food.  Five  cents  provides  a nourishing  lunch  to  three 
or  four  children  in  Vietnam.  One  dollar  ships  300  pounds  of 
food. 

When  Jesus  saw  the  hungry  people.  He  said,  “Give  ye 
them  to  eat.”  Share  your  gifts  through  your  church  agency 
and  be  involved  with  people  who  are  in  need.  □ 
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Items  and  Comments 


In  Wayne,  Pa.,  the  Central  Baptist 
Church  voted  to  devote  $100,000  by  mort- 
gaging its  church  if  necessary  to  a crash 
program  to  alleviate  the  ills  of  “inadequate 
housing,  education,  and  employment”  in 
Philadelphia’s  inner  city. 

o o o 

The  Assemblies  of  God  will  open  a new 
theological  seminary  in  Africa  next  year. 
To  be  known  as  the  West  Africa  Institute 
of  Theology,  it  will  be  located  in  Lome, 
Togo.  It  will  provide  advanced  education 
for  graduates  of  the  church’s  13  Bible 
schools  in  nine  West  African  countries. 
(There  are  1,500  Assemblies  of  God  con- 
gregations in  West  Africa. ) 

Enrollments  at  nine  Protestant  seminaries 
in  Minnesota  are  all  up  this  fall.  Those  at 
three  Roman  Catholic  seminaries  are  all 
down.  The  combined  enrollments  at  the  12 
graduate-level  theological  institutions  in  the 
state  total  1,392,  an  overall  increase  of  110 
over  last  year,  a survey  conducted  by  the 
Minneapolis  Star  disclosed. 

o © © 

The  Madhya  Pradesh  legislative  assembly 
in  India  has  passed  a bill  that  will  make 
conversions  to  Christianity  virtually  im- 
possible in  the  state. 

Called  the  Freedom  of  Religion  Bill,  the 
legislation  is  ostensibly  intended  to  outlaw 
conversions  that  result  from  “force,  allure- 
ment, or  fraudulent  means. 

But  its  overall  effect,  according  to  many 
observers,  may  prevent  missionaries  from 
undertaking  any  conversion  activities  at  all. 

The  bill  stipulates  imprisonment  of  up  to 
one  year  for  those  contravening  its  pro- 
visions. 


The  Upper  Room,  daily  devotional  guide, 
now  has  an  average  circulation  of  3 million 
per  issue  and  is  read  daily  by  some  10  mil- 
lion persons,  its  editor  reported. 

Dr.  Wilson  O.  Weldon  of  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, said  the  guide’s  success  is  traced  to 
the  fact  it  has  “met  a need  in  the  lives  of 
millions  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Each  day’s  meditation  is  written  by  a 
different  person,  and  there  are  always  scores 
of  letters  from  people  inquiring,  “How  did 
you  know  that  I needed  that  kind  of  mes- 
sage today?”  Dr.  Weldon  said. 

Although  The  Upper  Room  was  started 
by  Methodists,  the  guide  has  been  inter- 
denominational from  the  beginning  and  has 
never  boosted  one  denomination  or  been 


slanted  to  one  theological  view,  the  editor 
said. 


For  the  second  consecutive  year,  nearly 
15  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  is  Roman  Catholic. 

The  number  of  Catholics  studying  at  the 
interdenominational,  predominantly  Protes- 
tant seminary  has  readily  grown  since  1963 
when  there  were  three  Catholics  in  a 
student  body  of  613. 

Last  year.  Catholics  became  the  third 
largest  group  at  Union  with  97  students  out 
of  715.  Although  complete  statistics  on 
church  affiliation  for  1968-69  were  not  ex- 
pected until  late  fall,  it  was  anticipated  the 
ratio  would  be  approximately  the  same. 
There  were  36  new  Catholic  students  ad- 
mitted in  September. 

o e o 

City  detectives  and  federal  agents  in  New 
York  seized  a cache  of  narcotics  valued  at 
from  $8  to  $10  million  in  “street  sales”  in 
a raid  on  the  Church  of  the  Mystifying 
Elation. 

Located  in  the  East  Village  section  of 
lower  Manhattan,  the  “church  was  de- 
scribed as  a “psychedelic  chapel. 

Stored  in  a basement  safe,  the  narcotics 
included  4,500  doses  of  LSD,  1,500  doses  of 
STP,  50  doses  of  Mescaline,  10  pounds  of 
hashish,  10  pounds  of  marijuana,  and  two 
marijuana  plants. 

Police  indicated  that  the  haul  of  hashish 
was  one  of  the  largest  ever  found  in  New 
York.  Hashish  is  made  from  the  leaves  and 
stalks  of  Indian  hemp. 

Nine  persons  were  arrested  and  booked 
on  charges  of  violating  U.S.  narcotics  laws. 
Included  were  Southworth  Swede,  24,  who 
was  called  the  “pastor”  of  the  "church”  and 
his  wife.  Mr.  Swede  is  originally  from  Whit- 
tier, Calif.  All  except  one  of  the  persons 
listed  the  "church”  as  their  home. 


Eight  men,  claiming  they  were  heeding  the 
words  of  the  Bible  as  quoted  by  Gen.  Lewis 
Hershey,  Selective  Service  director,  acted  in 
St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  to  “ransom”  themselves 
out  of  military  service. 

The  group  appeared  at  the  local  draft 
board  office  and  each  offered  a penny  taped 
to  a Bible  and  a statement  asking  for  mili- 
tary exemption. 

The  spokesman  for  the  group,  Wilfred 
Mische,  38,  said  that  so  long  as  Gen.  Her- 
shey refers  to  Selective  Service  as  having  a 
biblical  background,  he  should  follow  through 
with  God’s  method  of  deferment. 


Mr.  Mische,  a graduate  student  in  soci- 
ology at  St.  Cloud  State  College,  said  the 
Old  Testament  Book  of  Exodus  contains  a 
chapter  saying  that  when  the  Israelites 
were  numbered  (drafted)  by  Moses,  God  said 
there  would  be  ransom  for  a soul  by  pay- 
ment of  a half-shekel. 

Although  well  over  the  present  draft  age, 
Mr.  Mische  said  he  paid  a penny  “to  be 
consistent”  because  Exodus  also  states  that 
all  men  over  20  shall  be  numbered. 

A clerk  took  the  "evidence”  for  referral 
to  the  draft  board,  but  complained  the  files 
would  soon  be  stuffed  if  everyone  began 
filing  Bibles  according  to  Mische  s statement 
to  the  press. 

o o o 

Capacity  crowds  filled  the  7,500-seat 
Edmonton  Gardens  during  services  of  the 
Leighton  Ford  Crusade. 

Canadian-born,  Mr.  Ford  is  an  associate 
of  evangelist  Billy  Graham.  He  has  con- 
ducted several  evangelistic  crusades  in  Can- 
ada. 

People  had  to  be  turned  away  from  the 
hall  on  the  first  evening.  On  the  second 
night  of  the  Edmonton  Crusade,  some  70 
percent  of  the  audience  was  under  25  years 
of  age. 

The  evangelist  was  welcomed  at  the 
opening  service  by  Premier  Ernest  C. 
Manning  of  Alberta.  “I  am  grateful  that 
at  such  a time.  Premier  Manning  said, 
“God  has  sent  into  our  midst  such  a man 
as  Leighton  Ford,  a man  who  comes  to  us 
with  a message  that  is  not  just  another 
philosophy  or  program,  but  an  introduction 
to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 


The  Riverside-San  Bernardino  Counties 
Council  of  Churches  has  nearly  completed 
a low-income  apartment  complex  in  Colton, 
Calif.  Consisting  of  129  apartments  having 
one  to  three  bedrooms,  the  apartments  are 
rented  to  Mexican-Americans,  Negroes,  and 
whites. 


Rev.  Franklin  Schott,  an  official  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America’s  Board  of 
American  Missions,  articulated  his  belief 
that  suburban  pastors  are  developing  a 
“complex”  because  of  the  current  emphasis 
on  urban  and  rural  problems:  “The  social 
tension  of  today  is  not  an  urban  crisis,  a 
suburban  crisis,  or  a rural  crisis,  but  a crisis 
of  all  society.” 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Rationale  Given  for 

This  year  the  dates  Nov.  3-10  are  circled 
on  the  Mennonite  Church  calendar  for  Mis- 
sions Week  observances,  Information  Services 
secretary  Boyd  Nelson  noted  at  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  He 
added  that  many  congregations  will  be  ob- 
serving Missions  Week  earlier  or  later. 

The  church  wide  theme  this  year,  “My 
Neighbor  ...  by  All  Means,”  was  borrowed 
from  the  Virginia  Mission  Board.  Materials 
supporting  the  theme  were  being  mailed 
out  from  Elkhart  as  Nelson  made  his  ob- 
servations. He  said  that  district  conferences 
will  also  provide  materials  and  resources  for 
the  emphasis.  But  what  of  the  future  for 
Missions  Week? 

“Missions  Week  or  something  similar  will 
probably  continue  to  be  needed  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  although  planned  support  for 
mission  programs  is  gaining  ground.”  This  is 
the  conviction  of  H.  Ernest  Bennett,  execu- 
tive secretary  for  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

Bennett  pointed  out  that  Missions  Week 
began  as  a cooperative  effort  of  district  and 
general  mission  boards  in  1955.  In  the  early 
fifties,  all  district  mission  programs  had 
grown  dramatically  with  the  deepening  of 
conviction  for  our  neighbors  here  at  home. 
The  General  Board  program  had  also  ex- 
perienced marked  growth  with  an  increase 
in  home  missions  and  VS  efforts,  newly  es- 
tablished 1-W  and  student  services,  and 
church-sponsored  broadcasting.  Congrega- 


Information  Services  director  of  design  and 
production  John  Harnish  examines  a com- 
pleted Missions  Week  folder  produced  ex- 
pressly for  one  of  the  14  cooperating  district 
conferences.  Each  folder  also  contains  a Bihar, 
India,  picture  spread  utilizing  Rod  Hernley 
photos. 


Missions  Week 

tional  financial  procedures,  however,  did 
not  keep  pace. 

Both  congregations  and  mission  boards 
experienced  frustration  with  the  increasing 
financial  problems.  Illinois  Mennonite  Mis- 
sion Board  pioneered  an  idea  which  the 
following  year  took  hold  with  all  district 
boards.  Missions  Week  became  a churchwide 
thrust. 

Since  then,  Bennett  said,  Mennonite  Gen- 
eral Conference’s  stewardship  office  has 
been  established  and  many  congregations 
have  moved  to  a planned  giving  approach. 
After  13  years  it  is  probably  time  to  take 
another  look  at  Missions  Week  and  its  pur- 
pose. 

One  alternative  would  be  to  eliminate 
Missions  Week  completely,  but  this  approach 
would  create  problems.  On  the  one  hand, 
congregations  and  mission  boards  still  rely 
heavily  on  funds  raised  in  this  way.  Last 
year,  for  example — although  this  figure  does 
not  reflect  100  percent  accuracy — Missions 
Week  contributions  totaled  $223,45.0.  Bennett 
suggested  that  special  emphases  are  needed 
on  cardinal  concerns  of  the  church  in  order 
to  keep  them  in  focus  in  our  life  as  a 
church. 

To  provide  a check  on  administrative 
thinking,  Bennett  announced  that  the  Gen- 
eral Board’s  executive  committee  had  re- 
viewed Missions  Week  policies  earlier  this 
fall.  They  approved  three  principles: 

— Missions  Week  can  provide  a time 
annually  in  our  church’s  life  when  we  think 
together  consciously  and  pointedly  about  our 
redemptive  purpose  in  the  world  and  our 
concern  for  the  world’s  needs  and  our  own 
good  privilege. 

— Missions  Week  can  assist  congregations 
not  only  with  motivational  materials  and 
dynamic  for  mission,  but  also  with  tools  for 
raising  their  budgets  or  funds  to  meet  their 
giving  plans  or  commitments. 

— Increasingly  both  district  and  general 
boards  hope  that  Missions  Week  can  become 
“plus”  giving  to  spur  growth  and  enlarge- 
ment in  program,  while  planned  giving 
carries  the  support  for  continuing  program. 

“We  are  hoping  for  strong  Missions  Week 
financial  support  again  this  year,”  said 
Bennett.  “Inflation  continues  to  increase  our 
costs,  and  we  do  need  strong  response  to 
meet  both  inflationary  costs  and  growth  fac- 
tors— a total  contributions  increase  slated  at 
6.8  percent  this  year.” 


Ministers  Offered 
Midwinter  Retreat 

Congregations  located  in  rural  and  semi- 
rural  areas  of  the  country  are  invited  to 
send  their  pastors  to  the  “Ministers  Mid- 
winter Retreat”  already  planned  and  sched- 
uled for  Feb.  17-28,  1969,  and  sponsored 
by  the  Home  Missions  Department  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  at  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

The  purpose  of  the  retreat  is  to  expose 
ministers  to  the  urban  interracial  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Mennonite  Church  as  illus- 
trated in  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  and  to 
discuss  the  implication  of  this  responsibility 
in  the  context  of  Bible  study  in  a retreat 
setting.  Three  days  will  be  spent  in  both 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  churches,  the  workers, 
and  their  communities. 

Following  the  visit  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
group  will  spend  from  Sunday  to  Friday  in 
a retreat  setting  with  Ed  Stoltzfus  of  the 
Goshen  Seminary  as  Bible  teacher.  Time 
will  also  be  allotted  for  discussion,  relaxa- 
tion, and  recreation.  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  experience  will  prepare  the  pastor  to 
share  with  his  congregation  a positive 
emphasis  concerning  its  responsibility  to- 
ward nonwhite  brethren  and  communities. 

Congregations  and  pastors  interested  in 
this  program  should  write  immediately  to 
Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  Secretary  for  Home 
Missions  and  Evangelism,  at  Elkhart,  Ind. 
The  group  is  limited  from  15  to  18  persons. 
The  cost  cannot  be  definitely  calculated  at 
this  time,  but  will  be  kept  as  low  as 
possible. 

Gospel  Herald  on  Tape 

From  time  to  time  we  receive  letters  in- 
quiring about  the  possibility  of  putting  all 
or  part  of  Gospel  Herald  on  tape  or  record 
for  blind  persons.  Some  cost  analysis  has 
been  done.  In  order  to  gain  more  exact  cost 
data  for  such  a decision  we  need  to  know 
the  number  of  persons  or  institutions  that 
might  have  interest  in  such  a service  should 
it  develop.  Would  you  write  your  interest  to 
Gospel  Herald  next  week? 

New  TV  Program 

“Frankly  Speaking”  is  the  name  of  the 
new  TV  program  launched  by  WSVA  which 
features  Myron  Augsburger,  President  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  as  host. 

Bro.  Augsburger,  who  centered  his  first 
program  Oct.  11  on  “American  Politics  and 
Youth,”  queried  panelists  Robert  Toohev,  a 
business  education  major  at  nearby  Madison 
College,  and  Conrad  Brunk,  a new  philos- 
ophy professor  at  EMC. 

The  monthly  program  will  continue  to 
probe  current  national  issues  in  the  light  of 
the  Christian  perspective.  Next  program  is 
scheduled  for  earlv  November. 
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Toward  Tomorrow  in  Asia 


Wars,  famines,  natural  disasters,  and  ex- 
ploding populations  in  Asia  have  com- 
manded the  world’s  attention.  Mennonites 
have  not  been  looking  the  other  way. 
Through  their  mission  boards  and  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  they  have 
for  years  been  making  sizable  investments 
of  personnel  and  money.  MCC  alone  for 
the  past  few  years  has  been  spending  nearly 
a half  million  dollars  in  Asia,  or  nearly 
one  half  of  its  total  overseas  budget. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Asian 
drama — which  includes  the  Vietnam  scenes 
— has  captured  MCC’s  attention  dispropor- 
tionately. Rather,  the  great  needs  of  Asia, 
the  large  sponsorship  programs  in  Korea, 
Indonesia,  Hong  Kong,  and  India,  and  the 
fact  that  MCC  is  operating  programs  rather 
than  simply  making  personnel  available  to 
other  agencies  (as  in  the  Teachers  Abroad 
Program  in  Africa)  account  for  the  size  of 
its  commitments  in  Asia. 

As  needs  and  priorities  increase  in  other 
areas  of  the  world — i.e.,  Biafra/Nigeria, 
Jordan,  and  Brazil — MCC’s  commitments  to 
Asia  must  not  decrease.  India,  Indonesia, 
and  Vietnam  must  continue  to  be  held  be- 
fore our  rich  western  people  as  areas  con- 
tinuing to  need  their  involvement. 

Agricultural  development,  family  planning, 
and  a peace  witness  are  three  areas  which 
need  increased  attention.  Agricultural  pro- 
grams, such  as  in  Bihar,  India;  Di  Linh, 
Vietnam;  and  at  the  Mennonite  Vocational 
School,  Korea,  should  be  encouraged.  Se- 
curing adequately  trained  agriculturists 
and  obtaining  the  necessary  visas  may  limit 
the  number  of  such  projects.  Nevertheless, 
MCC  will  continue  to  lay  plans  for  such 
development.  Medical  programs  must  give 
higher  priority  to  family  planning,  as  well 
as  public  health  care.  As  for  a peace 
witness,  MCC  and  mission  personnel  in  the 
Orient  must  be  alert  to  placing  Christian 
peace  literature  in  Asian  universities  and 
seminaries.  Further  cooperation  with  mission 
boards  should  make  additional  articulate 
persons  available  to  be  placed  in  sensitive 
areas  where  they  can  give  help  to  indige- 
nous groups  on  a peace  witness. 

Cooperation  between  MCC  and  Menno- 
nite churches  and  mission  boards  has  been 
a mutually  satisfying  achievement  in  several 
Asian  countries,  but  more  can  be  done.  A 
sharing  of  technical  resources  and  personnel 
should  be  pursued.  Ways  to  strengthen  the 
Mennonite  Committee  for  Service  and  Fel- 
lowship of  India,  the  Japanese  Peace  Com- 
mittee, and  participation  of  Asian  Menno- 
nites in  service  programs  must  be  sought 
out.  In  cooperation  with  the  Council  of 
Mission  Board  Secretaries,  MCC  can  supply 
encouragement  and  financial  assistance  to 
permit  Asian  Mennonites  to  get  to  know 
one  another  through  work  camps,  seminars, 
and  fellowship  tours. 


What  is  ahead  for  MCC  in  Asia?  Without 
being  unduly  prophetic,  we  might  take  a 
look  at  MCC’s  program  in  each  of  those 
Asian  countries  it  now  operates  in  and 
make  a few  projections  for  the  future. 

Hong  Kong 

Unless  there  is  an  unforeseen  mass  emi- 
gration from  China,  the  colony  will  con- 
tinue to  make  social  and  economic  progress. 
But  service  workers  feel  that  the  colony 
government  will  continue  to  do  far  too  little 
in  the  welfare  area.  MCC  will  continue  to 
provide  assistance  to  numerous  needy  fami- 
lies through  its  Family-Child  Assistance  and 
Education  Assistance  programs. 

Because  of  its  strategic  location,  Hong 
Kong  provides  a kind  of  listening  post  for 
the  China  mainland.  Breaks  may  well  come 
in  the  China  wall  during  the  next  five 
years.  MCC  should  plan  to  maintain  a 
presence  in  Hong  Kong,  anticipating  such 
an  opening,  even  though  the  colony  may  no 
longer  demand  priority  in  world  needs. 
MCC  is  already  cooperating  with  the  East- 
ern Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’  person- 
nel in  Hong  Kong,  and  might  hopefully  look 
forward  to  increase  integration  of  the  two 
programs. 

India 

Problems  of  food  and  population  control 
are  going  to  be  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
many  responsible  Indians.  The  Indian 
Mennonite  churches  will  look  to  MCC  for 
further  help  in  agricultural  development, 
and  MCC  must  be  prepared  to  respond. 
Since  capital  is  desperately  needed,  MEDA 
(Mennonite  Economic  Development  Associ- 
ation) should  be  encouraged  to  enter  India. 

Church  agencies  must  face  the  fact  that 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  get 
visas  for  workers  to  India.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  during  the  next  several  years 
further  restrictions  may  be  placed  on  the 
entry  of  Westerners.  Thus,  MCC,  like 
other  organizations,  must  strengthen  its 
Indian  staff. 

The  Shyamnagar  Christian  Hospital 
program  should  be  geared  to  emphasize 
family  planning,  public  health  education, 
and  clinical  services,  and  avoid  putting  its 
total  emphasis  into  hospital  care.  Such 
medical  services  as  these,  which  cannot 
experience  self-support,  should  receive 
special  subsidy. 

A peace  witness  in  India  finds  an  open 
and  urgent  field.  The  Indian  religious- 
cultural  climate  provides  a receptive  soil 
for  discussions  on  Christian  peace. 

Indonesia 

Indonesia  is  politically  the  most  ex- 
plosive country  in  Asia.  Economic  problems, 
religious  animosities,  population  pressures 
each  in  themselves  have  volcanic-like  po- 


tential. Together,  such  forces  are  frighten- 
ing. In  spite  of  or  because  of  this,  the 
Christian  church  is  experiencing  phenom- 
enal growth.  The  Mennonite  Church  is 
trying  to  respond  to  this  growth.  MCC’s 
contribution  in  finances  and  personnel  must 
help  the  church  meet  this  growth  spurt.  It 
must  also  strengthen  the  church’s  interests 
and  efforts  in  helping  to  meet  some  of  the 
massive  medical,  economic,  and  other  social 
needs  about  them. 

Agricultural-economic  development  proj- 
ects should  be  given  highest  priority. 
Such  projects  need  to  be  broadly  based  so 
that  the  total  community  benefits,  not 
only  the  Christians.  Narrow  sectarian  pro- 
grams in  Indonesia  can  only  be  suicidal 
with  the  present  religious-political  climate. 

Family  planning  should  receive  additional 
emphasis.  Indigenous  staff  can  be  recruited 
and  trained  for  much  of  this  work,  but 
some  professional  competence  needs  to  be 
given  by  an  expatriate  staff  during  the 
next  several  years. 

Korea 

MCC  responded  to  acute  needs  in  Korea 
in  the  early  1950’s  and  performed  with 
integrity  to  the  present.  The  MCC  mandate 
now  is  rather  clear  and  pointed.  We  must 
reduce  our  commitment  in  Korea.  This  is 
not  because  the  program  is  not  significant 
or  that  there  are  no  needy  individuals,  but 
simply  that  there  are  other  areas  in  the 
world  needing  more  urgently  the  limited  re- 
sources MCC  possesses. 

Plans  now  call  to  phase  out  the  Menno- 
nite Vocational  School  and  orphanage  by 
February  1972.  The  farm  and  community 
service  programs  will  continue.  The  sewing 
project  is  being  terminated  within  the  next 
months.  The  Family-Child  Assistance  pro- 
gram may  increase  by  tapping  local  re- 
sources. 

Nepal  and  Pakistan 

Pax  assistance  has  been  deeply  appreci- 
ated by  the  United  Mission  to  Nepal.  During 
the  next  five  years  MCC  should  continue  to 
maintain  its  level  of  assistance  to  the  UMN 
and  possibly  increase  the  level  of  expertise 
on  the  part  of  its  personnel  being  offered, 
if  such  should  be  desired  by  the  UMN. 

Paxmen  have  been  at  work  in  West 
Pakistan  on  a land-leveling  project  since 
1960.  MCC  will  continue  to  support  this 
project  and,  in  addition,  hopes  to  provide 
an  agriculturist  for  the  Methodist  agricul- 
tural extension  program. 

Vietnam 

With  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war  (may  it 
come  soon)  there  will  be  substantial  need 
for  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation.  The 
long  and  intense  war  has  caused  tremen- 
dous destruction,  dislocation,  and  fracturing 
of  the  Vietnamese  society.  The  war  has  set 
brother  against  brother,  aroused  fear  where 
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fear  was  unknown  before,  and  has  caused 
hope  to  run  dry.  Compassion,  patience,  and 
understanding  will  be  needed  in  generous 
amounts  to  bring  healing  to  Vietnam. 

MCC  should  seek  to  maintain  its  long- 
term goal  in  Vietnam  of  relating  closely  to 
the  National  Protestant  church  and  the 
Mennonite  mission.  Cooperative  programs 
of  health  and  social  welfare  have  been 
initiated  with  both  of  these  groups  and 
should  increase.  MCC  has  been  administer- 
ing the  cooperative  emergency  program  of 
Vietnam  Christian  Service  for  the  past  two 
and  one-half  years.  After  the  close  of  the 
emergency  period  another  organizational 
pattern  allowing  for  more  direct  participa- 
tion of  the  VNCS  member  agencies  will 
likely  be  necessary. 

MCC  must  continue  to  pursue  service 
opportunities  to  individuals  in  need  in  North 
Vietnam  and  in  areas  controlled  by  the 
National  Liberation  Front.  Efforts  pursued 
now  to  provide  assistance  to  needy  on  both 
sides  of  the  conflict  may  stimulate  enlarged 
service  possibilities  in  the  future. 

The  countries  of  Asia  are  in  various 
stages  of  revolution,  many  of  them  having 
recently  emerged  from  under  a long  period 
of  colonial  rule.  Vietnam’s  revolution  has 
been  particularly  violent  because  of  the 
massive  infusion  of  outside  assistance.  MCC 
and  the  Christian  church  as  a whole  must 
seek  the  most  sensitive  and  creative  ways 
of  serving  “in  the  name  of  Christ.” — Paul 
Longacre,  MCC  Director  for  Asia. 


Broadcasts  Incite 
Missionary  Action 

Way  to  Life  broadcasts  have  opened  up 
new  mission  activity  in  Guyana.  Paul  and 
Evelyn  Kratz,  of  Staunton,  Va.,  have  been 
commissioned  to  begin  work  in  Guyana  by 
the  Virginia  Mission  Board  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church. 

Way  to  Life  broadcasts  have  been  aired 
in  Guyana  over  Radio  Demerara  for  nine 
years.  Speaker  David  Augsburger  described 


Paul  and  Evelyn  Kratz,  Staunton,  Va.,  with 
their  daughter  Celah. 


the  program’s  aims: 

“The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  knows  no 
national  boundaries  and  has  no  nations  as 
favorites.  Whether  The  Way  to  Life  is  heard 
in  Vietnam,  Africa,  and  India,  throughout 
the  Caribbean  area,  or  in  Central  America, 
Jesus  Christ  attracts  and  draws  men  to  Him- 
self. People  everywhere  are  finding  Him  as 
Savior.” 

Many  listeners  in  Guyana  have  found 
Christ  through  The  Way  to  Life.  Almost 
500  Guyana  listeners  have  enrolled  in  Home 
Bible  Studies  through  the  Jamaican  office. 


The  Kratzes’  first  responsibility  will  be  to 
open  a Home  Bible  Study  office  in  Guyana 
and  to  begin  contacts  with  listeners. 

This  new  missionary  action  follows  the 
widespread  literature  distribution  in  the 
summer  of  1967.  Three  young  men  from  the 
Jamaican  Mennonite  Church  volunteered 
for  the  two-month  assignment. 

With  the  help  of  several  Guyana  Chris- 
tians, they  distributed  Christian  tracts.  Way 
to  Life  broadcast  schedules,  and  information 
on  Home  Bible  Studies  to  over  19,000 
homes. 


A section  of  the  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  Seminary  Choir  practices  for  their  upcoming  tour  of 
Brazil  and  Paraguay,  Nov.  18  to  Dec.  12. 

This  year  the  choir  will  utilize  contemporary  musical  forms  and  instrumental  accompani- 
ment in  addition  to  classical  sacred  music.  Several  Sydney  Carter  numbers  translated  into 
Spanish  have  been  incorporated  into  the  program,  while  new  selections  from  Germany  will 
be  performed  in  the  Mennonite  col&nies. 

The  choir  has  already  given  programs  in  various  city  churches  with  several  more  sched- 
uled, including  an  appearance  on  television.  “With  the  world  asking  questions  of  the  church, 
the  church  must  reply  in  the  words,  thought  patterns,  melodies  and  harmonies  of  today,”  a 
spokesman  for  the  group  said. 


Growth  Forces  Expansion  of  Relief  Center  Facilities 


Relief  is  a big  operation  for  the  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee.  But  with  all  the 
increase  in  relief  material,  the  handling 
facilities  at  Akron  have  not  changed  ap- 
preciably in  20  years. 

Twenty  years  ago  when  the  Ephrata 
Mennonite  congregation  moved  into  a new' 
building,  MCC  began  using  the  vacated 
structure  for  handling  and  packing  relief 
supplies.  Today  the  same  building  is  still 
used  even  though  poundage  of  material  has 
increased  considerably  every  year.  From 
here  the  supplies  are  trucked  approximately 
three  miles  to  the  Akron  warehouse  for 
storage. 

In  1958  ten  tons  of  supplies  passed 


through  the  Ephrata  center  every  month. 
The  1968  monthly  average  will  reach 
slightly  above  the  20-ton  per  month  mark. 
The  increased  supply  of  material  aid  is 
processed  with  the  same  number  of  staff 
members  as  was  the  1958  supply. 

The  secret  to  success  has  been  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  individuals  who  vol- 
unteer their  labor  on  a day-to-day  basis. 
The  system  is  highly  successful,  but  the 
problem  of  work  space  has  become  acute. 

A building  is  being  proposed  that  will 
combine  the  processing  center  and  the 
warehouse  into  one  structure  with  more 
space  for  each  operation.  The  proposed 
structure  will  contain  15,000  square  feet 
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Decisions  Pending  in  New  England  Community 


Mrs.  Anna  Myer  (foreground)  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Rutt  sort  clothing  in  Ephrata  clothing  center. 
Present  building  at  150  W.  Fulton  St.,  Ephrata, 
will  be  replaced  by  new  combination  clothing 
center-warehouse.  Mrs.  Rutt  is  receiving  and 
packing  supervisor. 


of  floor  space.  It  will  be  located  west  of 
Ephrata  near  Route  222.  The  site  was  do- 
nated by  Mahlon  and  Bertha  Stauffer, 
members  of  the  Ephrata  Mennonite  Church. 
The  building  will  hopefully  be  completed 
by  late  1969. 

“We  want  a one-story  functional  build- 
ing large  enough  to  take  care  of  our  re- 
ceiving and  packing  needs,  plus  the  storing 
of  drugs  and  other  things,”  states  William 
T.  Snyder,  executive  secretary.  “We  also 
will  include  a retail  outlet  in  the  new 
building  which  will  be  used  to  sell  refugee- 
made  goods,  such  as  needlework.” 

The  overseas  needlework  and  crafts  pro- 
gram has  grown  from  a $7,600  a year 
enterprise  in  1962  to  $60,000  a year  in 
1967.  Besides  including  a retail  center,  the 
new  building  will  house  a proposed  mail- 
order facility  for  sale  and  distribution  of 
these  crafts. 

“Hopefully  funds  for  the  building  will  be 
raised  from  the  50,000  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  church  members  who 
live  in  a 150-mile  radius  of  Akron,” 
Snyder  said.  “It  is  these  people  who  donate 
the  voluntary  help  that  gets  the  supplies 
ready  for  shipment  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
can  be  their  building.” 

The  new  building  will  also  have  facilities 
for  semi-retired  individuals  who  take  an 
active  interest  in  this  area  of  work.  Men 
will  find  work  packing  soap  and  building 
crates  and  boxes  while  women  may  put 
their  talents  to  use  by  quilting  and  mend- 
ing. 


For  nearly  five  years,  the  Claremont, 
N.H.,  Voluntary  Service  unit  has  been 
spearheading  the  Sunday  school  program  of 
the  small  Unity  Methodist  Church  located 
about  seven  miles  out  of  town.  There  is 
no  Mennonite  church  in  the  immediate  area, 
the  closest  one  being  around  50  miles  away 
at  Bartonsville,  Vt. 

On  Sept.  21,  a meeting  was  held  at  the 
VS  unit  involving  Jacob  Rittenhouse,  David 
Derstine,  Jacob  Clemens,  and  Isaiah  Alderfer 
from  Franconia  (Pa.)  Conference  and  Mission 
Board;  Ron  Nyce  and  Jim  Cutrell,  past  and 
present  program  directors,  respectively,  at 
Claremont;  Kenneth  Benner,  pastor  of  Bar- 
tonsville Mennonite  Church;  and  Abram 
Landis  representing  Bethany  Mennonite 
Church,  Bridgewater  Corners,  Vt.  Gene 
Yoder,  Elkhart  administrator  for  the  Clare- 
mont unit,  was  unable  to  be  present. 

At  an  earlier  meeting  held  in  July  during 
Mission  '68  at  Kidron,  Ohio,  Yoder  outlined 
the  possibility  of  circumstances  being  favor- 
able for  the  establishment  of  a Mennonite 
church  in  the  Claremont  area.  Various 
problems  have  arisen  causing  different  per- 
sons to  ask  whether  the  time  is  ripe  to  be- 
gin moving  in  this  direction  while  still  co- 
operating with  the  Methodists  tt>  a certain 
extent. 

Over  the  years  Unity  Methodist  has  ex- 
perienced several  changes  in  pastoral  leader- 
ship. Changing  personnel  in  the  VS  unit 
also  made  a continuing  effective  work  diffi- 
cult. When  several  youth  attending  the 
Methodist  Sunday  school  taught  by  Clare- 
mont VS-ers  asked  to  be  baptized  as 
Mennonites,  divisions  arose  in  the  commu- 
nity. Presently  a circuit-riding  pastor  holds 
services  each  Sunday  evening,  but  the  Sun- 
day school  has  been  discontinued  and  no 
activities  exist  for  the  youth. 

At  the  Sept.  21  meeting,  recording  secre- 
tary Jacob  R.  Clemens  noted  the  following 
points  of  agreement: 

— That  definite  need  exists  among  the 
youth,  and  that  a need  prevails  for  Bible 
instruction  and  study  among  the  adults 
attending  Unity  Methodist. 

—That  the  various  persons  involved  work 
toward  establishing  a Sunday  morning  serv- 
ice in  the  Methodist  church.  If  plans  with 
the  Methodists  fail,  a Mennonite  church 
should  be  established  somewhere  between 
the  Claremont  unit  and  the  present 
Methodist  church. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  of 
securing  permanent  leadership  to  assist  in 
reaching  the  stated  goals.  Such  personnel 
might  come  from  among  those  involved  in 
this  present  experience.  However,  anyone 
possessing  a vision  and  commitment  for  this 
work  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  unit, 
community,  Franconia  Conference,  and  the 
Elkhart  relief  and  service  office  is  en- 
couraged to  write  the  Franconia  or  Elkhart 
Mission  Board  for  more  information. 


The  question  was  raised  whether  Sunday 
school  should  begin  again  this  fall.  One 
factor  involves  the  new  Methodist  minister 
who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  past.  Another 
hinges  on  the  feelings  of  the  Methodist  con- 
gregation at  this  point  and  the  availability 
of  permanent  workers  to  steer  the  whole 
project. 

“It  will  take  a lot  of  time  and  effort  if 
the  decision  is  made  to  start  our  own  work,” 
said  Claremont  program  director  Jim  Cutrell. 
“Our  biggest  needs  are  to  find  an  interested 
couple  to  assist  us  here  as  well  as  securing 
an  adequate  place  to  conduct  Sunday  school. 
Who  knows  when  these  will  become  avail- 
able? Meanwhile,  the  community  is  waiting.” 

Bienenberg  Says  Thanks 

The  tour  of  America  and  Canada  has 
come  to  an  end  for  the  Bienenberg  Choir. 
Samuel  Gerber,  director  of  the  Bible  school 
and  choir,  asked  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  to  express  appreciation  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  the  choir  members  for 
the  hospitality  they  received  while  on  tour. 
Thanks  is  also  given  to  everyone  who  con- 
tributed financially  for  the  new  building  at 
the  Bienenberg. 

During  this  summer’s  tour,  the  choir  sang 
at  63  regular  concerts  plus  12  more  un- 
scheduled appointments  in  places  such  as 
homes  for  the  aged,  hospitals,  schools,  one 
radio  program,  and  various  other  places. 
An  estimated  29,000  people  heard  the 
choir  at  the  regularly  scheduled  concerts. 

To  date,  about  $18,000  has  been  received 
for  the  construction  of  more  and  better 
facilities  at  the  school. 

GC  Set  Homecoming 
for  Oct.  25-27 

The  1968  Homecoming  for  Goshen  Col- 
lege alumni  was  held  Oct.  25-27. 

Activities  began  with  an  8:00  a.m.  Friday 
poetry  reading  session  by  Warren  Kliewer, 
associate  professor  of  English,  speech,  and 
drama  at  Wichita  State  University  and  an 
author  and  playwright.  Also  on  Friday 
morning  there  was  a special  extended  con- 
vocation-lecture by  the  Hon.  Robert  N. 
Thompson,  a member  of  Canada’s  Parlia- 
ment, and  a review  of  contemporary  art  in 
the  college  gallery  by  Abner  Hershberger. 
Goshen  College  students  planned  a bonfire 
and  rally  for  the  faculty  and  visiting  alumni 
on  Friday  evening. 

Saturday  morning  activities  included  many 
open  houses  and  coffee  hours  for  alumni, 
hosted  by  the  various  departments.  Seminars 
included  “The  Church  and  the  State,”  in 
charge  of  J.  R.  Burkholder,  and  “Special 
Reports  on  Research  Projects,”  in  charge  of 
C.  Franklin  Bishop. 

For  alumni  of  the  nursing  division  there 
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was  a program  on  “Nursing  Assessment”  at 
which  an  alumna  and  senior  student  spoke. 
Special  gatherings  were  slated  Saturday 
morning  for  alumni  of  the  teacher  education 
division  and  the  alumni  of  the  division  of 
language,  literature,  and  fine  arts. 

Three  guests  of  the  college,  Mr.  Kliewer 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vladimir  Bubalo,  of 
Chicago,  conducted  a symposium,  “Making  a 
Living  in  the  Arts,”  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  symposium  and  the  other  weekend  ac- 
tivities for  language,  literature,  and  fine  arts 
alumni  focused  on  the  theme,  “Creativity  in 
the  Establishment.”  Hosting  the  seminar 
was  John  J.  Fisher,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Bubalo  is  the  former  Sylvia  Gross,  a 
1951  GC  graduate.  She  is  a poet-painter 
and  her  husband  is  an  artist  who  has  taken 
part  in  numerous  exhibitions  in  Chicago  and 
the  Midwest. 

The  alumni  dinner  was  served  in  the 
Alumni  Memorial  Dining  Room  on  Saturday- 
evening,  followed  by  a program  of  East 
Indian  and  Oriental  music  by  Ashish  Khan, 
sarod,  and  Alla  Rakha,  tabla,  in  the  Union 
Auditorium. 

On  Sunday  morning  John  W.  Snyder,  of 
Rockwav,  Ont.,  preached  on  “But  to  Fulfill” 
in  the  Church-Chapel.  During  the  Campus 
Church  service,  immediately  following  the 
preaching  service,  the  Goshen  College 
Players  presented  “The  Wrestlers,”  written 
by  Mr.  Kliewer.  For  Sunday  afternoon,  a 
special  lecture  and  demonstration  on  Indian 
music  was  given  bv  Mr.  Khan  in  Assemblv 
Hall. 

Christopher  Dock 
Begins  1 5th  Year 

The  fifteenth  year  at  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  High  School  opened  on  Sept.  4 
with  a student  enrollment  of  285  in  grades 
9-12.  The  student  body  is  composed  of  82 
seniors,  92  juniors,  59  sophomores,  and  52 
freshmen.  The  opening  chapel  service  fea- 
tured fourteen  alumni  and  the  current 
senior  class  president,  Robert  Stoltzfus, 
thereby  representing  each  year  of  the 
school's  operation.  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  the 
first  school  administrator,  was  the  guest 
speaker. 

The  annual  school-dav-out  planned  by 
faculty  and  student  council  was  held  at  the 
Fort  Washington  State  Park  on  Sept.  12.  A 
special  retreat  for  campus  leaders  on  Sept. 
27,  28  was  held  at  Camp  Men-O-Lan.  Mar- 
lin Sala,  Phoenix ville  Junior  High  School, 
served  as  a resource  leader  in  cooperation 
with  Harvey  W.  Bauman,  adviser  to  the 
student  council. 

Winston  O.  Weaver,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
addressed  the  area  businessmen,  pastors, 
and  school  solicitors  at  a dinner  meeting 
on  September  28,  on  the  theme  “Effective 
Leadership.”  The  Blooming  Glen  Male 
Quartet  provided  musical  selections.  The 
dinner  meeting  was  a kickoff  for  the 


school’s  fall  solicitation  campaign  to  liquidate 
the  indebtedness  on  the  auditorium-dining 
room-gymnasium  building  which  was  occu- 
pied five  years  ago. 

The  Christopher  Dock  School  and  the 
Franconia  Conference  Christian  Guidance 
Committee  are  sponsoring  Adult  Education 
Seminars  this  fall  and  spring.  The  seminar 
“Christianity  and  Sexuality”  will  be  co- 
ordinated by  Harvey  W.  Bauman  of  the 
faculty.  Guest  speakers  for  the  seminars  in- 
clude G.  Lawrence  Landes,  Penn  Foundation 
for  Mental  Health;  C.  Norman  Kraus,  Go- 
shen College;  Paul  G.  Brenneman,  Dovles- 
town;  Frank  A.  Sargent,  Kutztown,  Pa.  A 
second  seminar  “The  Ministry  of  the  Laity” 
will  be  directed  by  James  M.  Lapp,  also 
from  the  Christopher  Dock  faculty.  Seminar 
participants  are  James  M.  Shenk,  Lancaster; 
Richard  C.  Detweiler,  Souderton;  Willard  M. 
Swartley,  Princeton,  N.J.;  Norman  E. 
Schenk,  Huntingdon  Valley;  Bryan  J. 
Cannon,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  seminar  dis- 
cussion classes  met  Oct.  21,  22,  28,  29,  Nov. 
4,  5 for  the  fail  sessions. 

The  1968-69  Lecture-Music  Series  opened 
on  Oct.  5 with  an  Audubon  lecture  film 
“Queen  of  the  Cascades”  by  Charles  T. 
Hotchkiss.  The  program  series  will  include 
three  additional  Audubon  film  lectures,  plus 
the  United  Nations  Singers  on  Nov.  23 
which  will  feature  “Folk  Songs  from  Around 
the  World.”  On  Apr.  12,  1969,  Russian-born 
Nila  Magidoff  will  be  the  featured  lecturer. 

Norman  Derstine,  pastor  of  the  Roanoke 
Mennonite  Church,  Eureka,  111.,  was  the 
guest  speaker  on  campus  for  the  fall  Spirit- 
ual Life  Focus,  Oct.  7-11.  The  week's  pro- 
gram included  extended  r-hapel  services, 
informal  discussion  groups,  and  faculty 
prayer  fellowships. 

Students  Drink  Coffee  for  Tito 

Professor  Miguel  Brun  of  the  Mennonite 
Theological  Seminary  in  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay, addressed  about  80  Mennonite  young 
people  Sept.  20-22  on  "The  Correct  Nature 
of  Recreation  in  the  Light  of  Christian 
Faith.” 

After  one  of  the  sessions  the  students  set 
up  a coffee  canteen  to  raise  money  for  the 
seminary  expenses  of  Tito  Gutierrez  from 
the  Bragado,  Argentina,  youth  group.  The 
canteen,  titled  “Drink  Coffee  for  Tito,” 
raised  a thousand  pesos.  After  the  local 
church  doubled  this  amount,  Professor  Brun 
delivered  the  bulging  envelope  to  Tito. 

The  young  people  attending  the  con- 
ference came  from  Buenos  Aires  and 
smaller  towns  in  the  province.  Two  local 
priests  also  sat  in  on  several  sessions. 

Other  seminary  staff  members  have  been 
engaged  in  leading  meetings.  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  missionary-instructor 
John  Driver  spent  eight  weeks  in  Argentina 
conducting  classes  in  three  churches.  Semi- 
nary president  Ernst  Harder  left  the  campus 
Sept.  30  for  Bolivia  to  lead  discussions  on 


The  Witness,  a book  by  Mennonite  author 
Urie  Bender.  His  itinerary  included  a stop  in 
Asuncion  for  interviews  with  Mennonite  stu- 
dents studying  at  the  university  there. 

EMC  to  Host  Parents 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  plans  to  host 
the  parents  of  its  219  freshmen  on  the 
weekend  of  Nov.  16,  17.  Activities  to  ac- 
quaint the  parents  with  EMC’s  program 
and  people  are  scheduled  from  Saturday 
afternoon  to  Sunday  noon. 

Among  the  Saturday  activities  will  be 
open  house  in  the  dormitories,  as  well  as  a 
tour  of  EMC’s  new  facilities,  featuring  the 
Science  Center.  An  afternoon  tea  will  bring 
together  the  freshmen,  their  parents,  and 
EMC  faculty  members. 

Guests  will  have  the  option  of  a variety 
of  Saturday  evening  programs,  including 
student  dramatic  productions.  The  M.  T. 
Brackbill  Planetarium  will  also  be  open  for 
those  interested  in  astronomy. 

The  Sunday  morning  service  will  feature 
a sermon  by  President  Myron  Augsburger 
and  a special  program  in  recognition  of 
freshmen  and  their  parents. 

Chinese  Mennonite  Youth 
Ask  Questions 

Bible  Camp  X,  conducted  by  the  Muria 
Synod  (Chinese  Mennonite  Church  Con- 
ference) for  its  young  people  in  Indonesia, 
was  held  last  month.  Approximately  200 
campers  attended. 

Although  the  Muria  Synod  owns  no  camp 
and  has  been  unable  to  rent  one,  it  has  for 
the  last  10  years  put  forth  consistent  efforts 
to  adapt  the  “Bible  Camp”  idea  to  its  sit- 
uation. The  church  sanctuary  of  the  Pati 
congregation  was  designated  as  the  camp 
chapel  and  meeting  place;  the  churchyard 
became  the  dining  hall  and  ping-pong  room. 
Lodging  was  provided  in  several  classrooms 
and  dormitories  of  church -opera ted  schools 
in  Pati.  Badminton  tournaments  were  con- 
ducted in  the  backyard  court  of  one  of  the 
wealthier  church  members.  Transportation 
between  places  was  provided  by  truck. 

“Walking  with  Jesus”  was  the  theme 
chosen  for  the  four-and-one-half-day  meet. 
An  Indonesian  professor  at  the  Baptist 
theological  school  in  West  Java  directed  the 
Bible  study.  Other  topics  related  to  Chris- 
tian living,  service,  and  witness  were  pre- 
sented by  outside  lecturers. 

The  concerns  of  the  youthful  campers 
came  out  clearest  during  the  question  and 
answer  periods.  Common  questions  were:  Is 
it  sin  to  be  angry  with  a man  because  we 
cannot  control  our  emotions?  What  should 
our  attitude  be  to  an  adulterous  person? 
Why  is  one  Christian’s  faith  strong  and 
another’s  weak?  Is  a special  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  necessary?  How  many  times 
must  one  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit?  Do 
styles  in  clothing,  haircuts,  etc.,  also  fall  in 
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the  area  of  the  moral  life  of  a Christian? 

While  some  very  good  answers  were  given 
to  these  questions,  some  of  the  more  sen- 
sitive social  and  political  concerns  of  the 
young  people  were  skirted:  the  Christian 
political  and  semi-political  organizations;  the 
Christian  s attitude  if  rebellions  are  staged 
in  the  interests  of  the  masses;  the  best  way 
to  eliminate  injustice  experienced  from  the 
populace. 

One  camper  testified,  “I  am  very  happy 
to  be  here  at  the  Bible  Camp  because  there 
is  so  much  opportunity  to  hear  the  Word  of 
God  and  because  there  is  so  much  fellow- 
ship. It  is  so  difficult  to  be  a Christian 
when  the  majority  round  one  is  Moslem.” 
— Anna  Ens. 


Publishing  House 
Receives  Praise 

At  the  Anaheim  Sunday  School  Conven- 
tion held  recently,  Maynard  Shetler,  Trade 
Promotion  Manager,  of  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House  found  some  loyal  supporters.  A 
Sunday  school  teacher  from  San  Diego  who 
bought  God’s  Word  Written  read  it  the 
same  night.  Pleased  with  the  book,  he  came 
back  to  buy  The  Way  of  the  Cross  in 
Human  Relations,  Jesus  and  Human  Con- 
flict, and  Myron  Augsburger’s  Quench  Not 
the  Spirit.  Of  these  three  he  read  the  last 
one.  So  on  the  next  day  he  bought  Called 
to  Maturity,  also  by  Myron  Augsburger,  and 
Group  Dynamics  in  Christian  Evangelism. 

As  a result,  this  new  customer  became 
greatly  interested  in  the  Mennonites.  He 
says  he  values  our  books  because  of  their 
open-ended  questions,  because  of  our 
assumption  that  the  reader,  too,  can  think. 
He  feels  our  books  convince  through  pre- 
sentation rather  than  by  telling.  Another 
person,  who  taught  a workshop  on  relevant 
teaching  at  the  convention,  picked  up  a 
number  of  Herald  Press  books  including  the 
pamphlet  on  Extremism  and  the  book,  The 
Christian  and  Revolution,  and  remarked  that 
Herald  Press  is  the  only  evangelical  house 
to  publish  relevant  subjects! 

At  the  end  of  the  convention  a drawing 
was  held  for  three  sets  of  Herald  Press 
books  to  be  given  away  to  church  libraries. 
The  collections,  which  included  Martyrs 
Mirror,  The  Christian  and  Revolution,  and 
some  of  our  current  youth  and  adult  fiction 
titles,  were  won  by  (1)  the  Yorba  Linda 
Friends  Church  of  Yorba  Linda,  Calif.;  (2) 
the.  Valley  Presbyterian  Church,  Sepulveda, 
Calif.;  and  (3)  the  Full  Gospel  Tabernacle, 
Fresno,  Calif. 


To  Our  Customers 

Currently  we  are  changing  the 
method  of  addressing  our  periodicals. 
In  making  this  change  a few  names 
have  been  inadvertently  dropped  from 
our  lists.  If  you  are  missing  any  of 
our  magazines  to  which  you  are  a 
subscriber,  please  let  us  know  about 
it  at  once,  advising  us  which  maga- 
zine you  are  missing.  If  possible, 
please  also  include  a mailing  label 
from  the  most  recent  copy  of  the 
magazine  you  did  receive. 

If  you  will  tell  us  which  magazines 
you  have  missed,  we  will  replace  them 
insofar  as  extras  are  available.  Other- 
wise we  will  extend  your  subscription 
bv  the  number  of  issues  you  missed. 

Would  you  also  tell  us  if  there  are 
other  irregularities  about  any  of  your 
subscriptions? 

Customer  Service — Subscriptions 
Mennonite  Publishing  House 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 


Eleventh  Annual  Bible  Doctrine  Meet- 
ing at  Columbia  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Mission, 
Nov.  17.  Speakers  are  Stanley  Beidler  and 
Ray  S.  Yost. 

Bible  Instruction  Meeting  to  be  held 
at  the  Millwood  Mennonite  Church,  Gap, 
Pa.,  Saturday  evening  and  Sunday,  Nov. 
9,  10.  Instructors  are  Lloyd  Hollinger  and 
Abram  Charles. 

Stewardship  Conference  at  Bossier’s 
Mennonite  Church,  southwest  of  Elizabeth- 
town, Pa.,  Saturday  evening,  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  Sunday  evening,  Nov.  9,  10. 

Speakers  are  Norman  G.  Shenk  and  B. 
Charles  Hostetter. 

Myron  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
serves  on  the  national  committee  sponsor- 
ing the  United  States  Congress  on  Evange- 
lism in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sept.  8-14,  1969. 

Special  meetings:  Osiah  Horst,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  at  Elmira,  Ont.,  Nov.  13-17.  Wayne 
North,  Louisville,  Ohio,  at  North  Main 
Street,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  Nov.  17-20.  Wilbur 
Smoker,  Newport  News,  Va.,  at  Maple 
Grove,  Atglen,  Pa.,  Nov.  20-24.  William  R. 
Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Mannheim, 
Ont.,  Nov.  27-30,  and  at  Blenheim,  New 
Dundee,  Ont.,  Dec.  1-4.  Howard  S.  Bau- 
man, Akron,  N.Y.,  at  Bethel,  Elora,  Ont., 
Nov.  3-10. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at 


Pleasant  Grove,  Salix,  Pa.;  nine  at  Yellow 
Creek,  Goshen,  Ind.;  two  by  confession  of 
faith  at  Hicksville,  Ohio;  three  by  con- 
fession of  faith  at  Blooming  Glen,  Pa, 

Christian  School  Institute,  which  has 
been  held  each  fall  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  will  not  be  held  this  year,  since 
plans  have  been  made  to  hold  the  Institute 
every  other  year  instead  of  annually. 

The  Mid-Atlantic  Christian  School  Con- 
vention will  be  open  to  teachers  and  board 
members  Nov.  7-9  at  the  Calvary  Independ- 
ent Church,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Association  of  Mennonite  Ele- 
mentary Schools  will  have  its  annual  meet- 
ing, Nov.  9,  at  1:30  p.m.,  at  the  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  School,  Smoketown,  Pa. 

Lydia  Burkhart  arrived  home  safely  for 
a three-month  furlough  from  Ghana  on 
Oct.  17.  Address:  Brutus,  Mich. 

Dorothy  Yoder,  RN,  arrived  safely  in 
Belem,  Brazil,  on  Oct.  23. 

George  Beare,  missionary  to  India  from 
1926  to  1951,  suffered  a heart  attack  Oct. 
18  and  is  currently  in  the  hospital’s  In- 
tensive Care  Coronary  Unit.  George  and 
Ida  Beare  can  be  addressed  at  690  N.  First 
Ave.,  Upland,  Calif.  91786,  and  would 
also  deeply  appreciate  your  prayer  support. 

Larry  Eisenbeis  writes  from  Araguacema, 
Brazil:  “We  are  happy  to  have  arrived  at 
our  destination.  We  are  told  that  our  trip 
from  Belem  to  Araguacema  was  in  the  tra- 
dition of  Dick  Kissell  and  Mildred  Eichel- 
berger. 

“After  three  hours  in  the  air  from  Belem, 


Calendar 


Southwest  Conference,  Trinity  Mennonite  Church, 
Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov.  28-30. 

Millwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Gap,  Pa..  Dec.  30  to 
Jan.  10,  1969. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Conference  in  special 
session  at  Beech  Mennonite  Church,  Louisville, 
Ohio,  Jan.  14,  15,  1969. 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  session,  Weaverland,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Mar.  18,  19,  1969. 

Annua]  meeting  of  Mennonite  Publication  Board,  On- 
tario, Mar.  27-29,  1969.  (Exact  location  will  be 

announced  later) 

Spring  Extension  Convention,  Mathis,  Tex.,  Mar. 
28-30,  1969. 

Board  of  Education  special  session,  Apr.  18,  19,  1969. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa,  July 
1-6,  1969. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  22-25,  1969. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27,  1969. 

Mennonite  General  Conference.  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19, 
1969. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15.  1969. 
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a civilian  passenger  took  control  of  the 
plane  for  15  minutes  or  so,  then  handed 
back  the  controls  to  the  pilot  who  promptly 
set  the  plane  down  on  a tiny  rough  air- 
strip in  the  middle  of  the  jungle.  The  pilot 
spoke  a few  words  of  English;  otherwise 
we  could  not  communicate  with  anyone.  He 
said  repairs  needed  to  be  flown  in  from 
Belem  and  that  in  six  hours  a helicopter 
from  Belem  would  airlift  everyone  out. 
About  4:00  p.m.  the  pilot  told  us  to  board 
an  air  taxi  and  we  were  flown  to  Maraba. 

“Next  morning  we  were  to  be  out  at 
the  airport  at  7:00  a.m.  to  depart  for  Con- 
ceieso.  There  was  no  action.  Then  a tele- 
gram came  from  Elmer  Riesser,  an  MAF 
pilot,  who  would  be  up  to  get  us  at  Maraba, 
and  at  9:00  a.m.  he  arrived  and  flew  us  the 
two  hours  down  to  Alvorado.  He  had  heard 
on  his  radio  the  previous  day  at  noon  that 
a VASP  DC-3  made  a forced  landing  in 
the  jungle.  He  knew  no  details — whether 
the  plane  crashed  or  landed  safely;  so  be- 
gan searching  jungle  all  Saturday  p.m.  and 
did  not  come  far  enough  north  to  find  us. 
Fortunately  we  did  not  know’  the  language 
to  realize  things  were  seriously  amiss.  We 
always  pray  for  safe  journeys,  but  God’s 
safekeeping  is  not  usually  as  apparent  as 
was  this  instance. 

A pre-service  CPS  orientation  held  at 
Christopher  Dock  High  School  near  Lans- 
dale,  Pa.,  attracted  approximately  20  draft- 
age  men  from  Franconia  Conference,  accord- 
ing to  a report  from  CPS  district  director 
Jesse  Glick.  Evening  class  ran  from  Oct.  14 
to  17  and  again  from  the  21st  to  the  23rd. 
A service  tour  conducted  Oct.  19  as  part  of 
the  orientation  allowed  the  men  opportunity 
to  visit  the  New  York  Medical  Center  as 
well  as  Glad  Tidings  Sandwich  Shop  and 
Mennonite  Church  in  the  Bronx.  Jesse  Glick 
conducted  one  of  the  classes  and  the  tour, 
while  Jim  Longacre,  service  counselor  for 
Franconia  Conference,  coordinated  the 
orientation. 

Newly  appointed  CPS  sponsors  with 
their  locations  include:  Portland,  Ore. — David 
J.  Stutzman,  2623  N.W.  Savier  St.,  Portland 
97210;  (503)  228-4391.  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. — Dan  Leatherman,  1201  Yuma,  Colo- 
rado Springs  80909;  (303)  634-3514.  Rich- 
mond, Va. — Ewell  Hartman,  4805  Jan  Road, 
Richmond  23231;  (703)  737-0929.  Burlington, 
Vt. — Ken  Rush,  210  S.  Union  St.,  Burling- 
ton; (802)  863-3286.  Fremont,  Ohio — Keith 
Beck,  1616  Napoleon  St.,  Fremont  43420; 
(419  ) 332-7201.  Akron,  Ohio — Lee  Zook, 
2420  Second  St.,  Cuyahoga  Falls  44211; 
(216)  928-7605.  Dayton,  Ohio — Clarence 
Sutter,  3291  Suburban  Drive,  Davton  45432; 
(513)426-7830. 

A conference  dealing  with  the  kinds  of 
congregational  program  structures  that  can 
most  effectively  contribute  to  the  purposes 
of  the  church  in  our  time  is  being  planned 
for  May  8-10,  1969,  at  the  Laurelville 
Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

The  conference  is  being  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  Home  Missions  and  Evangelism 


department  of  the  General  Mission  Board 
and  the  Laurelville  Church  Center.  Con- 
ferences and  pastors  from  Indiana-Michigan 
to  the  east  coast  are  being  invited  to  attend. 
A similar  meeting  will  be  announced  later 
for  conferences  in  the  western  half  of  the 
United  States.  Conference  leaders,  pastors 
of  urban  and  interracial  churches,  and  lay- 
men are  invited  to  participate.  Certain  ex- 
perienced resource  persons  will  share  in  the 
conference.  For  more  information,  write  to 
Laurelville  Church  Center,  R.  2,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.  15666. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bechtel,  George  and  Grace  (Schott),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Trevor  George.  Oct.  17,  1968. 

Bontrager,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Valerie  Coleen, 
June  5,  1 968. 

Byler,  Reuben  and  Eileen  (Horning),  Grabill, 
Ind  , first  child,  Alicia  LaRae,  Sept.  30,  1968. 

Eby,  Lawrence  and  Mary  Jane  (Breneman), 
Tigard,  Ore.,  sixth  child,  second  daughter.  Jill 
Suzette;  received  tor  adoption.  Sept.  24.  1968. 

Herr,  Richard  and  Hilda  (Grove),  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Marilvn  Sue.  Mav 
16,  1968. 

Hess,  Galen  A.  and  Mary  C.  (Rudolph),  Dills- 
burg.  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Elaine 
Marie.  Sept.  1 1,  1968. 

Hosea,  William  Ramsey  and  Shirey  Mae  (Leis), 
Welleslev,  Ont.,  first  child,  Barry  William,  Aug. 
15,  1968. 

Jennings,  John  and  Delores  (Roth),  Stouffville. 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jeannine  Marie, 
July  12,  1968. 

Kanagy,  Paul  C.  and  Louella  (Waidelich),  Mt. 
Gilead,  Ohio,  ninth  child,  sixth  son,  Larry  Dean, 
Aug.  18,  1968. 

Lehman,  Galen  F.  and  Pearl  A.  (Sarvis),  Me- 
chanicsburg.  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
F reda  Gail,  Sept.  17,  1968. 

Miller,  LaVern  and  Wanda  (Weaver),  New  Paris, 
Ind  , third  child,  first  daughter,  Robin  Sue,  Sept. 
3,  1968. 

Miller,  Harrison  and  Karen  (Yoder),  Dover, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Gregory  Neal,  Sept.  28,  1968. 

Moyer,  Dale  and  Doris  M.  (Hertzler),  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  first  son,  Michael  Dale,  Oct.  16,  1968. 

Noll,  Mervin  N.  and  Janice  (Hetzel),  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  first  child,  Roxanna  Sue,  Oct.  9, 
1968. 

Peterson,  Richard  and  Beverly  (Mailioux), 
Tampa,  Fla.,  a son,  Richard  Norman,  Jr.,  Sept. 
12,  1968. 

Ramer,  Keith  and  Sue  (Helmuth),  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Brian  Keith,  Aug.  28,  1968. 

Rohrer,  Kermit  and  Elaine  (Erb),  Columbia, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter.  Corene  Renee, 
Oct.  13,  1968. 

Shank,  Ralph  G.  and  Ilia  Mae  (Homsher), 
Marietta,  Pa.,  third  and  fourth  children,  second 
and  third  daughters,  Marilyn  Annette  and 
Melody  Lvnnette,  Jan.  3l,  1967;  received  for 
adoption,  June  — , 1968. 

Stahl,  John  and  Susan  (Leaman),  Davidsville, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Theodore  Elliot,  Oct. 
10,  1968. 

Stahl,  Lyle  and  Betty  (Gage),  Dafter,  Mich., 
third  child,  second  daughter,  Bonita  Kav,  Oct 
15,  1968. 

Unzicker,  Roger  and  Elaine  (Yoder),  Peoria, 
III.,  second  son,  Thomas  Roger,  July  21,  1968. 

Walters,  Howard  and  Loreen  (Stecklev),  Done- 
gal, Ont.,  third  son,  Peter  Samuel,  Sept.  10,  1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Allison — McCrory. — Larry  Allison,  Kansas 

City,  Kan.,  Argentine  cong.,  and  Barbara  June 
McCrory,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Brethren  Church, 
bv  Russell  G.  Fosmire,  Sept.  28,  1968. 

Bender — Brenneman. — Lloyd  Duane  Bender 
and  Joyce  Brenneman,  at  the  Sunnvside  Church, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  bv  Morris  Swartzendruber,  Oct. 
12,  1968. 

Detter — Birky. — Kenton  Detter,  Archbold, 

Ohio,  Pettisville  cong.,  and  Janette  Birky,  Val- 
paraiso, Ind.,  Hopewell  cong.,  by  Samuel  S. 
Miller,  Sept.  14,  1968. 

Hartzler — Kehl. — Lewis  Hartzler,  Elkhart, 

Ind.,  Sunnvside  cong.,  and  Donna  Kehl,  New 
Dundee,  Ont.,  Blenheim  cong.,  by  Gordon  Bauman 
and  Vernon  Brubacher,  Aug.  31,  1968. 

Helnerson — Martin. — Robert  B.  Helnerson  and 
Linda  S.  Martin,  both  of  Quakertown,  Pa.,  at 
Bethel  Baptist,  bv  Richard  A.  Harris,  Julv  13, 
1968. 

Hoffman — Witmer. — Franklin  Reuben  Hoffman, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  and  Lynn.  Evelyn  Witmer,  First 
Mennonite  cong.,  bv  Robert  Johnson,  Sept.  28, 
1968. 

Lehman — Lehman. — John  D.  Lehman,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  and  Lois 
C.  Lehman,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  Williamson  cong., 
by  Mahlon  D.  Eshleman,  Oct.  12,  1968. 

Martin — Shantz. — Maurice  Martin,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  and  Phyllis  Audrey  Shantz,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  bv  Robert  Johnson,  Aug. 
27,  1968. 

Mast — Mast. — Eli  E.  Mast,  First  Mennonite 
cong.,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  and  Betty  Ellen  Mast, 
Benton  (Ind.)  cong.,  bv  Samuel  J.  Trover,  Oct. 
18.  1968. 

Miller — Glick. — Winfred  John  Miller,  Harrison- 
burg. Va.,  Lindale  cong.,  and  Susan  Aurelia 
Glick,  Eureka,  III.,  Roanoke  cong.,  by  Norman 
Derstine,  Oct.  12,  1968. 

Mishler — Geiser. — William  Mishler,  Sugarcreek, 
Ohio,  Walnut  Creek  cong.,  and  Karen  Geiser, 
Dalton,  Ohio,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  bv  Rav  Himes, 
Sept.  13,  1968. 

Nisly — Yoder. — Sheldon  Nislv  and  Miriam 
Yoder,  at  Sunnvside  Church,  Kalona,  Iowa,  by 
Morris  Swartzendruber,  Oct.  6,  1968. 

Nisly — Miller. — Wendell  Nisly  and  Muriel 
Miller,  at  Sunnvside  Church.  Kalona,  Iowa,  bv 
Morris  Swartzendruber,  July  21,  1968. 

Pusey — Lehman. — Raymond  Pusev,  Seaford, 
Del.,  and  Hannah  Lehman,  Greenwood,  Del., 
both  of  Tressler  cong.,  bv  Millard  A.  Benner, 
Sept.  14,  1968. 

Ressler — Amstutz. — George  Ressler  and  Grace 
Amstutz,  both  of  Orrville,  Ohio,  Martins  cong., 
by  A.  Willard  Shertzer,  Sept.  1,  1968. 

Rorke — Gimbel. — David  Rorke,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  and  Ruby  Gimbel,  Preston,  Ont.,  both  of 
Preston  cong.,  by  Rufus  Jutzi,  Sept.  14,  1968. 

Schrock — Tennefoss. — Merlin  Schrock,  Green- 
wood (Del.)  cong.,  and  Linda  Tennefoss,  Green- 
wood, Del.,  Tressler  cong.,  bv  Millard  A.  Benner, 
Aug.  24,  1968. 

Swartzendruber — Marner. — Lee  J.  Swartzen- 
druber, Kalona,  Iowa,  and  Kathryn  Marner, 
Parnell,  Iowa,  both  of  West  Union  cong.,  by 
Herman  E.  Ropp,  Aug.  24,  1968. 

Todd — Good. — Jay  L.  Todd,  Manheim,  Pa., 
East  Petersburg  cong.,  and  Ruth  W.  Good,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Strasburg  cong.,  bv  Clavton  L. 
Keener,  Oct.  12,  1968. 

Wease — Gingrich. — Benson  Clarence  Wease, 
Apslev,  Ont.,  Associated  Gospel  Churches,  and 
Marie  Ellen  Gingrich,  Apslev,  Ont,,  First  Menno- 
nite cong.,  by  Gordon  R.  Hiscox  and  Robert 
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Johnson,  Aug.  17,  1968. 

Witmer — Fulton. — Joseph  Witmer,  Sterling, 
111.,  Science  Ridge  cong.,  and  Margaret  Fulton, 
Brownsburg,  Ind.,  Christian  Church,  bv  Lester 
B.  Yearick,  Sept.  14,  1968. 

Yoder — Sauder. — Philip  Yoder,  Maumee,  Ohio, 
West  Clinton  cong.,  and  Judith  Sauder,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Inlet  cong.,  by  Dale  Wyse,  Sept.  28,  1968. 


Obituaries 
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May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Gingerich,  Harvey  Advan,  son  of  Joel  and 
Nancy  (Miller)  Gingerich,  was  born  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa,  Feb.  21,  1887;  died  at  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  Oct.  9,  1968;  aged  81  v.  7 m.  18  d.  On  July 
20,  1908.  he  was  married  to  Laura  Stutzman, 
who  died  in  1931.  On  Aug.  2,  1938,  he  was 
married  to  May  Nedrow,  who  died  in  1964.  Sur- 
viving are  3 sons  (Adwin,  Archie,  and  Raymond), 

2 stepchildren,  14  grandchildren,  25  great-grand- 
children, 3 brothers  (Joe  P.,  Alva,  and  Frank),  and 
4 sisters  (Mart,  Sally,  Lucy,  and  Lydia — Mrs. 
Merton  Miller).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Mvrtle)  and  one  son  (Ora).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  East  Union  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Oct.  12,  with  J.  John  J.  Miller 
and  A.  Lloyd  Swartzendruber  officiating. 

Harder,  Edna  E.,  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Helena  (Witzke)  Harder,  was  born  at  Latham, 
Mo.,  Dec.  18,  1898;  died  at  Leoti,  Kan.,  as  a re- 
sult of  an  automobile  accident,  Oct.  7,  1968;  aged 
69  v.  9 m.  19  d.  Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
C.  B.  Driver  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Brunk)  and  one 
brother  (John).  She  was  a member  of  the  Mesa 
Hill  Bible  Church  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Mt.  Zion 
Church,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Oct.  10,  with  LeRov 
Gingerich  and  J.  P.  Brubaker  officiating. 

Lehman.  Lisa  Jane,  daughter  of  Merlin  and 
Janet  (Schloneger)  Lehman,  was  born  at  Canton, 
Ohio.  Sept.  27,  1964;  died  when  struck  by  an 
automobile  on  the  road  in  front  of  her  home  at 
the  western  end  of  Kidron,  Oct.  16,  1968;  aged 
4 v.  19  d.  Surviving  are  her  parents,  one  older 
sister  (Linda  Jov),  maternal  grandparents  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alvin  Schloneger),  and  paternal  grand- 
mother (Mrs.  Sylvester  Lehman).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  and  one  sister 
who  both  died  in  infancy.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Kidron  Church.  Oct.  18,  with  Bill 
Detweilerand  Reuben  Hofstetter  officiating. 

Unruh,  J.  Lee  son  of  Daniel  J.  and  Mary 
Unruh,  was  born  Aug.  31,  1909;  died,  as  a result 
of  a car-truck  accident.  Sept.  20,  1968;  aged 
59  y.  20  d.  On  Nov.  8,  1936,  he  was  married  to 
Lois  E.  Metzler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 sons  (Ken,  Gary,  Phil,  and  Stan),  one 
sister  (Alta  Crawford),  and  2 brothers  (Irvin  and 
Denver).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  par- 
ents and  one  brother  (Orvel).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Church,  Harper,  Kan., 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  22,  with 
Eugene  Herr,  Gideon  Yoder,  and  Edsel  White 
officiating. 

Zehr,  Emanuel  B..  son  of  Christian  I.  and 
Elizabeth  (Bender)  Zehr,  was  born  in  East  Zorra 
Twp. . Ont.,  Nov.  26.  1893;  died  at  Tavistock, 
Ont.  of  a heart  attack,  Oct.  14,  1968;  aged 
74  y.  10  m.  18  d.  On  Sept.  23,  1915,  he  was 
married  to  Emma  Brenneman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Austin,  Edward,  and  Elmer), 
3 daughters  (Elizabeth — Mrs.  Amos  Zehr,  Ada — 
Mrs.  Oliver  Yantzi.  and  Dorothy — Mrs.  Orval 
Lichtv),  22  grandchildren,  and  one  great-grand- 
child He  was  a member  of  the  Tavistock  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  East  Zorra 
Church,  Oct.  17,  with  Wilmer  R.  Martin,  Henry 
Yantzi,  and  Daniel  Wagler  officiating;  interment 
in  East  Zorra  Mennonite  Cemetery. 
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An 

Extra  Mile 
of  Love 


By  Leroy  Berry  Jr. 


Duane  Stutzman  assists  one  of  his  boys'  club  members  in  operating  the 
drill  press. 


Leroy  Berry,  Jr.,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  is  a former  VS-er  with  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions'  Cleveland,  Ohio,  unit  He  is  currently  engaged  in  writing,  deputation,  and 
unit  visitation  for  the  Board's  relief  and  service  department  and  plans  to  enter 
graduate  school  at  Kent  State  University  in  Ohio  this  fall. 


There  was  a time  when  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’ 
Voluntary  Service  program  was  considered  by  some  people 
as  a noble  Christian  effort  to  help  the  downtrodden,  the 
fallen,  the  helpless.  Words  could  never  quite  capture  a con- 
gregation’s true  pride  and  joy  as  it  witnessed  one  of  its 
young  people  embarking  on  a year  or  two  of  service.  The 
VS-er  was  also  proud.  After  all,  he  would  sacrifice  that  new 
car  and  good-paying  job  for  a measly  ten  dollars  a month  in 
order  to  share  part  of  his  life  with  the  less  fortunate. 

Many  times  the  VS-er’s  needs  were  also  satisfied.  After 
a year  or  so,  he’d  rid  himself  of  that  uneasy  feeling  when- 
ever he  saw  pictures  of  hungry  children  in  church  magazines. 
After  a year  or  so  he  would  have  served  his  fellowman. 

The  VS  program  offered  other  attractions.  It  was  a real 
way  to  demonstrate  Christian  love  and  compassion  to  all 
men.  VS  was  an  interim  period  for  many.  It  was  what  you 
did  when  you  were  unsure  about  what  you  wanted  to  be- 
come. VS  could  help  one  make  up  his  mind.  VS  for  the 
draftee  was  the  best  way  to  serve  with  less  chance  of  turning 
“wild.’’  One  would  always  be  surrounded  by  Christian 
friends.  And  one  could  be  relatively  sure  that  if  his  offspring 
went  into  Voluntary  Service  as  a Christian,  he’d  at  least 
come  out  a better  one.  One  could  also  take  his  pick  of  the 
VS  crop — the  summer  program,  a year,  or  the  two-year 
stint.  VS  was  somewhat  ideal;  you  got  involved  but  not  too 
much. 

In  general,  the  impetus  to  serve  came  from  the  Bible.  The 
imperative  read,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel.”  And,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  the  least  of 
these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.”  The  person 
wishing  to  show  his  concern  went  into  VS. 

The  implications  of  our  Christian  commitment  led  the 
church  into  places  like  Maumee,  Ohio;  Calling  Lake,  Alta.; 
and  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.  The  tasks  performed  by  VS-ers  were 
difficult  indeed.  Nevertheless,  there  were  many  accomplish- 
ments, and  VS-ers  returned  home  to  tell  the  good  news. 
Progress  was  being  made.  Consequently,  their  success  stories 
caused  much  of  the  constituency  to  think  that  this  was  the 
kind  of  effort  they  would  either  become  involved  in  or  see 
their  children  involved  in.  In  many  cases  parents  began  to 
actively  encourage  their  youngsters  to  “put  in  a year  or  two 
of  VS.  These  concepts  of  VS  still  prevail. 

Our  Christian  commitment  also  meant  that  we  continue 
to  reach  out  into  new  areas.  Finally  we’ve  arrived  on  a 
field  very  close  to  us  all — the  American  city,  the  inner  city. 
Those  same  traditional  concepts  already  described  come  to 
mind  when  one  thinks  of  VS  in  Omaha  or  Chicago — new 
opportunities  for  service;  good  places  to  “put  in  two  years. 
The  city  will  be  like  all  our  past  efforts.  VS-ers  will  leave 
home  and  serve  for  a year  or  two  and  return  to  describe 
their  accomplishments  despite  the  polluted  air  and  water. 

But  we  are  not  likely  to  hear  the  same  optimistic  testi- 
monies about  VS  in  the  city.  The  reason  is  simply  that 
Voluntary  Service  in  the  inner  city  will  demand  more  effort. 
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time,  training,  money,  and  interest  on  the  part  of  personnel 
and  constituency.  To  understand  this  fact  we  must  discard  our 
old  concept  of  VS  and  try  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  the 
urban  environment  and  the  needs  of  the  people  who  live 
in  it. 

The  city  holds  within  its  grasp  millions  of  frustrated,  de- 
prived, angry,  and  dehumanized  poor  people.  They  are  the 
victims  of  their  own  ignorance  and  apathy,  but  more  so  they 
are  the  victims  of  people  who  own  and  control  the  wealth. 
They  are  the  victims  of  the  absentee  landlord  who  still  comes 
in  every  week  to  collect  the  rent  from  an  85-vear-old  dilap- 
idated apartment  house. 

There  is  the  high  schooler  who  drops  out  of  school  to  get 
a job,  the  kid  who  is  thrown  in  jail  because  he  broke  curfew. 
There  are  fatherless  boys  and  girls  who  can  never  experience 
real  love  from  their  mother.  There  are  the  pimps,  the 
drunks. 

If  VS  is  to  relate  to  the  inner  city,  it  will  come  face  to 
face  with  the  kinds  of  people  mentioned  above.  And  this  will 
be  a great  task.  But  the  task  is  no  greater  than  the  people’s 
needs.  One  can  never  hope  to  keep  little  Johnny  from  “going 
bad”  by  relating  to  him  for  one  summer.  Johnny’s  problems 
are  not  like  those  of  a patient  who’s  sick  today  but  well  next 
week.  He  needs  someone  to  stick  by  him  365  days  a year. 

The  inner  city,  unlike  institutional  units  like  Maumee  or 
Rocky  Ford,  asks  VS-ers  to  give  more  than  one  year  of 
service. 

Today  within  the  ghetto,  Negroes  are  becoming  angrier 
than  ever  before  with  white  people  because  whites  have 
acted  in  bad  faith  in  the  past.  With  the  slightest  provoca- 
tions from  the  white  power  structure,  there  is  a tendency 
to  try  to  destroy  anything  white.  This  implies  that  if  VS-ers 
go  into  the  city  they  will  have  to  be  ready  to  absorb 
people’s  outward  hostility  generated  by  inner  cancers  of 
frustration  caused  by  three  and  one-half  centuries  of  racial 
injustice,  religious  hypocrisy,  and  white  bigotry. 

People  entering  inner-city  VS  must  ask  themselves  quite 
frankly  whether  they  are  ready  to  accept  the  price  tag 
attached  to  this  kind  of  involvement.  Parents  encouraging 
their  children  in  the  direction  of  VS  must  ask  themselves 
whether  they  are  ready  to  face  the  possibility  of  seeing 
their  sons  and  daughters  lose  life  or  limb  while  struggling 
to  build  channels  of  goodwill  in  the  city. 

Are  white  people  ready  to  put  themselves  in  the  places 
of  black  people?  To  see  the  collector  demand  the  weekly 
rent  on  an  85-vear-old  apartment  house?  Are  white  people 
ready  to  ask  why  it  is  so  easy  for  their  Jims  to  go  to  college 
while  it  isn’t  so  easy  for  black  boys  to  do  the  same?  This  is 
what  involvement  in  the  city  will  require. 

VS  in  the  inner  city  will  be  rugged.  Certainly  one  cannot 
think  of  leaving  after  a year  or  two  and  continue  to  be 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  people.  But  then  VS  in  the  city 
asks  no  more  than  the  Master  when  He  asked  that  His 
followers  be  those  who  are  willing  to  lose  their  lives  for 
His  sake.  □ 


The  Blessing  of  Failure 

By  Margaret  Reitz 

Jacob  was  a failure.  For  the  first  time  in  his  ambitious 
life  he  was  close  to  admitting  it.  There  wasn’t  any  choice, 
really.  Suffocating  pressure  was  closing  in,  deepening  the 
sick  helplessness  in  the  core  of  his  being. 

His  past  was  advancing  toward  him  in  the  form  of  an 
outraged,  cheated  brother.  There  was  no  escaping  the 
present,  either,  with  the  galling  jealousy,  the  endless  bick- 
ering of  two  women  and  their  children  under  the  same  roof. 

Certainly  there  was  no  retreat — a disgruntled  father-in- 
law  would  see  to  that! 

What  mattered  now  the  herds  and  flocks  of  speckled  and 
ringstraked  cattle?  Of  what  value  were  the  camels,  the  tents, 
the  servants,  and  accumulated  wealth  of  this  Oriental 
sheik?  For  even  the  soothing  silken  sense  of  security  can- 
not penetrate  the  echoing  vacuum  of  all  inner  resources 
that  is  failure. 

Where  was  the  shrewd  scheming;  the  clever  position- 
ing of  people  and  events  that  had  brought  him  all  he 
had  set  out  to  gain?  Could  he  once  more  slither  out  of 
this  tightening  place? 

No.  For  when  God  engineers  the  blessing  of  failure  for 
one  of  His  chosen,  He  plasters  shut  the  loopholes  with 
His  inexorable  love. 

Give  me,  he  had  said.  God,  give  me  what  I want  and  I’ll 
serve  You.  And  God  did  just  that.  But  now  in  this  sinkhole 
of  despair  and  fear  he  tasted  the  futility  of  getting  all  and 
possessing  nothing.  Furthermore,  all  he  had  gained  could 
evaporate  in  the  events  of  tomorrow. 

The  blackness  of  this  night  in  Bethel  found  him  alone, 
stripped.  No  covering  of  success,  no  chin-set  of  prestige, 
no  connivings  of  ambition  left.  Nothing. 

But  now  into  the  preoccupation  with  his  distress  there 
steals  the  awareness  of  another  present.  Instinctively  he 
senses  it  is  the  One  who  all  his  life  has  been  bringing  him 
to  this  moment.  He  lunges,  comes  to  grips  with  the  dark 
figure.  Is  he  adversary  or  advocate? 

One  thing  Jacob  knows.  This  One  with  whom  he  struggles 
must  give  him  the  only  thing  that  matters  now.  His  heart 
longing  must  be  filled.  The  intense  desire  begets  a super- 
natural strength,  until  at  daybreak  an  audible  cry  breaks 
forth  from  the  agony — Bless  me! 

Not  this  time  the  self-centered.  Give  me.  That  was 
gone  with  the  night  and  the  wrestling.  Only  the  wave  of 
exhaustion,  the  sweet  relaxation  of  a will  broken  to 
Another’s,  no  strength  but  to  cling. 

And  in  the  release  from  struggle  there  comes  a new  God- 
stamped  name — Israel,  a new  intimate  relationship — Prince 
with  God,  and  a new  walk.  Not  cocksure  but  halting, 
leadable,  a holy  limp. 

As  the  fresh  day  and  the  new  life  progressed,  Jacob 
found  that  though  he  remained  a failure,  God  in  him  was 
a glorious  success!  □ 
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Spiritual  Arithmetic 

By  Virginia  Crider 

Adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing  comprise 
the  scope  of  Christian  experience.  How  does  this  process 
operate  in  daily  experience? 

Before  we  accepted  Christ  as  Savior  and  Lord  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  hopeless  position  of  adding  sin  unto  sin. 
Because  we  were  in  the  flesh  we  could  not  please  God. 
“Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him.”  “Whatsoever 
is  not  of  faith  is  sin.”  Until  we  reached  out  in  faith,  accept- 
ing God  at  His  word,  we  were  helpless — adding  one  sin  unto 
another. 

Into  this  dismal  situation,  entered  grace.  Only  a merciful 
all-loving  heavenly  Father  can  multiply  grace  to  those  who 
are  His  enemies.  “But  God  commendeth  his  love  toward  us, 
in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.” 
“For  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith;  and  that  not  of 
yourselves:  it  is  the  gift  of  God.” 

After  accepting  God  s gift  of  salvation,  the  process  of 
subtraction  begins.  “Therefore  if  any  man  be  in  Christ, 
he  is  a new  creature:  old  things  are  passed  away;  behold, 
all  things  are  become  new.”  The  deeds  of  the  old  life  are 
put  away:  immorality,  uncleanness,  greed,  anger,  malice, 
bitterness,  unkindness,  and  filthiness.  The  babe  in  Christ 
remains,  an  infant  in  need  of  nourishment  and  tender  loving 
care. 

Nature  abhors  a vacuum,  an  old  proverb  declares.  The 
rooting  out  of  the  old  must  be  accompanied  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  new.  This  involves  nurturing  the  new  life  by 
adding  to  faith,  virtue;  to  virtue,  knowledge;  to  knowledge, 
temperance;  to  temperance,  patience;  to  patience,  godliness; 
and  to  godliness,  brotherly  kindness.  The  person  who  has 
failed  to  add  these  qualities  into  his  everyday  living  has 
forgotten  the  purging  process  which  eliminated  the  old  man 
and  his  deeds.  As  Peter  describes  it:  “The  sow  that  was 
washed  [returned]  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire.” 

“Grace  and  peace  be  multiplied  unto  you."  Just  as  grace 
brought  salvation.  His  grace  sustains  and  keeps  His  children. 
“For  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  so  great  is  his 
mercy  toward  them  that  fear  him.”  “For  he  knoweth  our 
frame;  he  remembereth  that  we  are  dust.”  His  grace  is 
sufficient  for  our  need.  Truly,  His  long-suffering  is  our 
salvation. 

Division  and  multiplication  are  inseparable  in  Christian 
experience.  “There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth; 
and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it 
tendeth  to  poverty.”  “He  which  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap 
also  sparingly;  and  he  which  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap 
also  bountifully.”  “Whatsoever  a man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
also  reap.  " 

The  early  church  divided,  or  shared,  the  good  news  of 
salvation.  Believers  multiplied,  and  multitudes  were  added  to 
the  church.  Every  new  creature  in  Christ  today  finds  some 
way  of  sharing  his  new  life  experience  with  others.  The 


love  of  Christ  constrains  him;  he  cannot  but  speak  of  the 
things  he  has  experienced  in  his  own  soul.  The  process  of 
division  and  multiplication  continues  to  bring  others  into  the 
kingdom. 

“Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  an- 
other: and  the  Lord  . . . heard  it,  and  a book  of  remem- 
brance was  written  before  him  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord. 

. . . And  they  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  . . . , in  that 
day  when  I make  up  my  jewels.”  Q 


By  Still  Waters 

“I  will  mention  the  lovingkindnesses  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  the 
Lord  hath  bestowed  on  us  . . . according  to  the 
multitude  of  his  lovingkindnesses”  (Is.  63:7). 

Last  night  I was  tired  and  just  about  asleep  when 
my  son,  just  turned  four,  came  to  my  bedside  with  a 
book.  “Daddy,”  he  said,  “would  you  be  kind  enough 
to  read  this  book  to  me?”  Asking  it  that  way,  what 
father  could  refuse?  If  there  is  one  thing  I want  to 
be  more  of,  it  is  to  be  more  kind.  And  here  was  an 
opportunity  to  prove  kindness  at  a very  hard  time. 

Today  his  question  remains  with  me.  I wonder 
why  he  phrased  his  question  the  way  he  did.  In 
fact,  last  night  I laughingly  asked  him,  “Where  did 
you  learn  to  ask  a question  like  that?”  He  simply- 
smiled  and  sat  down  beside  me 

But  it  was  an  eloquent  and  persuasive  way  of 
asking  me  to  fulfill  his  desire.  Today  as  I thought 
about  it  I was  reminded  of  the  description  of  our 
heavenly  Father.  He  is  characterized  by  “loving- 
kindness.”  When  we  come 'to  Him,  the  question  is 
not,  “Would  You  be  kind  enough?”  We  know  He  is 
kind.  And  even  when  our  askings  are  not  for  our 
good;  when  they  are  selfish,  He  is  kind  enough  to 
withhold  that  which  will  hurt.  He  waits  to  give  us 
anything  in  His  treasury  which  will  help  us. 

How  easy  it  is  to  forget  the  kindness  of  God!  Be- 
cause of  His  kindness  we  are  not  consumed.  In  spite 
of  our  selfishness  He  remains  kind,  because  all  His 
acts  toward  us  are  motivated  by  love. 

Though  numerous  hosts  of  mighty  foes. 

Though  earth  and  hell  my  way  oppose, 

He  safely  leads  my  soul  along, 

His  loving-kindness,  oh,  how  strong! 

When  trouble,  like  a gloomy  cloud, 

Has  gathered  thick,  and  thundered  loud. 

He  near  my  soul  has  always  stood, 

His  loving-kindness,  oh,  how  good! 

— Samuel  Medley. 
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Editorials 


To  the  Saving  of  His  House 


As  my  family  matures  and  I see  more  and  more  the  pres- 
sures and  pitfalls  which  confront  all  families  today,  I have 
an  increasing  respect  for  those  parents  who  have  children 
committed  to  Christ  and  the  church.  1 believe  such  parents 
are  worthy  of  the  greatest  tribute  for  they  have  fulfilled 
the  highest  calling. 

Great  inspiration  for  each  Christian  family  can  be  found 
in  the  story  of  Noah.  During  days  of  the  greatest  moral 
decay  ever  recorded,  Noah  instilled  in  his  children  respect 
for  the  moral  law  of  God.  At  a time  when  every  other 
family  had  turned  its  back  on  God,  Noah’s  family  faith 
was  strong,  so  strong  that  his  children  stood  firm  in  the 
face  of  ridicule  and  rabid  unbelief. 

All  around  Noah  were  people  poking  fun  at  him.  He  was 
alone.  And  what  God  told  him  to  do  in  building  an  ark 
seemed  silly.  Did  his  children  develop  an  inferiority  com- 
plex or  some  kind  of  neurosis  because  they  were  so  differ- 
ent? 

I can  imagine  his  children  said  many  times:  “But  Dad, 
no  one  else  does  it.  Everyone  else  goes.  We  are  the  only 
ones  who  live  like  this.  Why  must  we?”  In  contrast  to  the 
situation  today,  where  most  of  us  are  surrounded  with  others 
professing  belief  in  God,  what  these  children  probably  said 
was  literally  true. 

Noah’s  family  alone  lived  differently.  Noah’s  home  was 
the  only  home  which  worshiped  God.  His  family  alone 
paid  attention  to  God’s  commands.  The  requirements  he 
made  upon  his  home  no  other  father  made.  It  must  have 
been  really  rough. 

Yet  through  a firm  faith  in  and  calm,  confident  commit- 
ment to  God,  Noah  saw  the  salvation  of  his  whole  family 
and  it  was  the  saving  of  the  world. 

What  a challenge?  How  could  he  do  it?  Was  there  before 
or  since  such  an  example  of  what  a God-honoring  family  is, 
what  it  can  withstand,  and  what  it  is  able  to  accomplish? 
And  all  this  under  the  law.  What  are  the  possibilities  under 
grace  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 

One  thing  I am  sure  of,  Noah  was  no  laggard  in  his 
teaching  program.  His  was  no  hit  and  miss  method  of 
teaching.  I can’t  imagine  that  Noah  made  excuses  such  as: 
we  can’t  seem  to  get  together  for  family  worship;  we  don’t 
have  enough  time  to  teach  today,  and  times  have  changed 
and  the  old  method  of  repeating,  memorizing,  and  reading 
God’s  Word  is  changed  also. 

I believe  Noah  took  time  each  day  to  teach  the  will  of 
God.  But  even  more  I believe  he  himself  was  the  highest 
example  of  what  he  taught.  He  followed  God  unflinchingly  in 
his  faith.  He  built  an  ark  on  dry  land,  when  the  sun  was 
shining,  far  from  water  because  God  told  him  to.  And  he 


built  it  under  the  taunts  and  teasing  of  everyone.  Noah,  of 
all  men,  could  have  correctly  said,  I alone  am  left  of  all 
those  who  serve  God.”  He  could  have  despaired  but  he 
didn’t. 

This  story  in  Scripture  is  certainly  for  one’s  encourage- 
ment. Read  it  again  when  tempted  to  give  in  or  give  up. 
Then  say,  If  Noah  could  raise  a family  for  God  in  the  lowest 
period  of  all  history,  without  the  support  of  one  other  family 
or  friend  and  under  the  law,  God  helping  me  I’m  going  to 
give  myself  to  God  and  His  Spirit  in  such  a way  that  my 
family  will  love  God  and  His  will  above  all  else. — D. 

Financial  Summary 

General  Conference  treasurer,  in  his  recent  report  of  the 
financial  condition  of  General  Conference,  made  three  short 
statements: 

1.  Receipts  were  especially  low  during  the  fifth  quarter, 
the  period  from  July  1 to  Sept.  30,  1968.  Receipts  averaged 
$6,100  per  month  as  compared  with  a budget  of  $10,000 
per  month. 

2.  General  Conference  agencies  and  committees  are  doing 
a good  job  of  living  within  budget  and  actual  receipts. 

3.  District  conferences  differ  greatly  in  their  financial 
support  of  General  Conference.  Notice  the  per  member 
giving  figures. 

So  I looked  at  the  figures  and  found  that  in  the  first 
fifteen  months  of  the  biennium  giving  from  district  conferences 
averaged  all  the  way  from  .05  per  member  to  $3.28  per 
member.  Only  four  conferences  w'ere  over  the  $2.00  per 
member  mark  for  the  first  fifteen  months.  It’s  a good  time 
to  call  to  mind  that  General  Conference,  which  is  made  up 
of  district  conferences,  w hich  are  made  up  of  congregations, 
asks  for  $3.00  per  member  per  year.  Will  we  make  it? — D. 


At  Least  Start 

I read  one  day  about  a Japanese  boy  selling  postcards  at 
10  cents  each.  “What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  money?” 
an  old  gentleman  asked.  “I  am  raising  a million  dollars 
for  the  earthquake  relief,”  the  boy  answered. 

Laughing  the  old  man  said,  “A  million  dollars?  Do  you 
expect  to  raise  it  all  yourself?” 

“No,  sir,”  said  the  boy  earnestly,  “there’s  another  little 
boy  helping  me.” 

That’s  a good  story  to  remember  when  we  feel,  in  the 
face  of  great  need,  it’s  no  use  doing  anything. — D. 
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Legalism  Versus  Love 

By  Albert  L.  Gamble 


The  legalist  is  not  free  but  has  traded  the  bondage  of  sin 
for  the  bondage  of  keeping  the  law  of  a tradition,  a standard, 
or  a conviction.  Gal.  5:1-4.  Because  he  is  bound  by  law 
instead  of  love,  he  is  not  happy.  The  cross  is  not  something 
joyously  embraced  out  of  love  for  Jesus  Christ,  but  endured 
because  of  fear,  duty,  or  desire  for  heaven  and  blessing  for 
himself — or  the  mixture  of  all  of  these.  Therefore,  most  of 
the  time  he  is  laboring  to  try  to  keep  the  law  by  his  own 
strength  in  order  to  be  acceptable  with  God. 

Love  abides  in  the  faithfulness  and  strength  of  the  Savior, 
which  permits  God  to  do  through  it  what  He  desires. 

Most  of  the  time  the  legalist  is  really  unhappy  because 
loyalty  to  a law  is  never  romantic,  adventuresome,  or 
satisfying.  Only  loyalty  out  of  love  for  a worthy  person 
(Jesus  Christ),  who  responds  to  our  love  by  giving  us  Him- 
self to  dwell  within  our  bodies,  is  the  supreme  fulfillment, 
both  to  ourselves  and  to  Him  (Jn.  14:15,  “If  ye  love  me, 
keep  my  commandments”). 

In  many  a legalist  this  misery  is  fed  by  a deeply  buried 
resentment  (which  he  does  not  recognize)  against  God  because 
of  God’s  unreasonable  demands.  For  love,  all  demands  from 
the  loving  Savior  are  reasonable;  and  although  difficult  at 
times,  there  is  blessedness  in  yielding  for  His  sake. 

This  resentment  in  the  legalist  finds  expression  in  making 
everyone  else  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  laws  that  have 
become  a bondage  for  him  to  bear.  He  would  never  inter- 
pret universality  of  his  convictions  as  arising  from  such  a 
source.  Openly  expressed  it  would,  in  most  cases,  come  out 
like  this:  “Well,  if  God  requires  this  of  me.  He  requires  it 
of  everyone,  and  those  who  do  not  conform  could  not 
possibly  have  His  approval.” 

If  the  legalist  has  ever  had  a vision  of  Calvary’s  Christ  and 
wept  as  he  brought  the  sacrifice  of  himself  because  what  he 
had  to  give  was  so  unworthy,  he  has  long  ago  lost  that 
vision  of  Christ’s  worthiness,  and  self  is  again  on  the  throne. 
It  is  very  doubtful  that  he  has  ever  truly  died  to  self,  else 
he  would  not  be  a legalist  but  a lover  of  Jesus. 

Legalism  says,  “We  must  hold  the  standards.”  Love  says, 
“We  must  give  all  we  have  and  are,’  and  ever  seeks  to 
increase  and  improve  the  gift.  Legalism  sees  the  broken  law; 
love  sees  the  broken  heart  of  God  and  is  brokenhearted  for 
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the  lawbreaker.  Legalism  says,  “We  must  restore  the  law.” 
Love  cries  out,  “We  must  redeem  the  man.  Legalism  says, 
“We  must  keep  the  law.”  Love  says,  “We  must  keep  Jesus 
satisfied.” 

The  lover  is  free,  because  love  chooses  to  sacrifice  all  to 
its  wonderful  Lord,  who  Himself  has  become  the  object  of 
its  affections.  It  is  the  freedom  that  enslaves  and  the  slavery 
that  frees.  There  is  no  greater  freedom  than  to  choose  to 
sacrifice  all  for  One  who  loves  you  and  whom  vou  love. 

The  legalist  is  enslaved  because  he  is  bound  out  of  fear 
and  duty  and  personal  desire,  not  to  the  person  of  Christ, 
but  to  a law.  His  feelings  of  and  possession  of  genuine  love 
in  the  Spirit  are  spasmodic  and  infrequent. 

The  life  of  the  lover  of  Jesus  produces  a standard  far  above 
the  requirement  of  the  law — not  because  of,  or  for  the  sake 
of  law,  but  for  Jesus  sake.  Love  can  never  willingly  or 
knowingly  bring  dishonor  to  the  object  of  its  devotion,  nor 
work  ill  to  its  neighbor,  whatever  the  cost  to  itself  personally. 
“Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law”  (Rom.  13: 10). 

The  legalist  is  law-centered.  He  is  living  for  the  wrong 
center,  for  the  wrong  purpose.  He  is  service-centered  instead 
of  worship-  and  obedience-centered.  He  must  do  something 
to  merit  the  grace  of  God.  Love  does  more,  but  it  is  the 
by-product  of  obedience  out  of  love. 

The  legalist  is  creed-centered  and  standard-centered  and 
his  success  is  measured  by  his  own  ability  to  measure  up  to 
them.  He  is  experience-centered;  he  points  back  to  an  ex- 
perience or  crisis  rather  than  inward  to  a present  union  with 
his  Lord. 

The  legalist  knows  little  of  union  and  communion  with  a 
living  Savior  which  makes  every  experience  a new  adventure 
of  how  love  is  going  to  work  and  win.  His  is  the  morbid 
effort  to  fit  into  the  rigid  mold  of  the  law  every  new 
situation  and  person  that  appears  in  his  pathway.  He  knows 
little  or  nothing  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  work 
in  each  new  experience  as  He  applies  His  wisdom  and  love. 

The  legalist  for  the  most  part  finds  life  a monotonous 
sameness,  a fixed  and  regular  routine.  Life  for  him  is  con- 
formity to  a fixed  way,  law,  or  pattern.  To  the  lover,  life  is 
unique,  adventuresome,  changing,  and  fresh,  because  he 
stands  on  tiptoe,  as  it  were,  in  expectation  and  anticipation 
of  how  the  Holy  Spirit  will  apply  God's  love  and  wisdom 
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in  each  situation. 

To  the  legalist  the  end  has  already  been  reached.  There  is 
no  more  ground  to  gain,  and  there  are  no  more  worlds  to 
conquer.  Many  times  the  legalist  will  develop  a harsh  and 
critical  spirit  about  everyone  and  everything  that  does  not 
fit  the  framework  of  his  law.  Thus  he  grieves  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  stagnation  sets  in. 

The  lover  discovers  that  the  possibilities  of  Calvary  include 
not  only  forgiveness,  cleansing,  and  fullness  but  the  constant 
perfecting  of  the  body,  mind,  and  soul  to  more  and  more 
express  the  divine  life  of  Jesus  within.  He  gains  one  moun- 
tain peak  only  to  discover  another  and  another  up  ahead 
for  him  to  conquer  for  the  glory  of  his  Lord.  Thus  life 
never  stagnates,  never  becomes  dull.  He  can  look  backward 
and  rejoice  in  the  distance  he  has  gained,  but  he  never  has 
to  fear  that  the  next  mountain  will  be  the  last.  There  will 
always  be  room  for  him  to  become  more  than  he  is  for  the 
glory  of  Christ.  Now  claiming  his  inheritance  as  a coheir  with 
Jesus  is  safe  for  him,  for  he  is  interested  in  possessing  it 
only  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  to  magnify  and  glorify  the 
Savior,  the  object  of  his  love  and  desire.  He  wants  all  just 
for  His  sake.  □ 


Communique  No.  6 

To:  Chief  of  Staff:  Demon  Division 

From:  Operator  787,  Christian  Subversion  Detachment 

1 am  just  discovering  the  value  of  that  simple  garden  tool, 
temptation.  It's  as  good  today  as  it  was  in  Eden. 

I wonder,  sometimes,  if  the  Opposition  knew  what  He  was 
doing  when  He  made  curiosity  a part  of  the  human  com- 
position. I realize  that  it  is  responsible  for  many  discoveries 
that  have  aided  His  cause,  but  it  is  also  the  vulnerable  spot 
into  which  the  wedge  of  temptation  can  be  driven  to  disin- 
tegrate character. 

For  instance,  I have  found  that  many  adolescents  try  all 
sorts  of  ridiculous  things — from  sneaking  smokes  to  sniffing 
glue — simply  because  they  want  to  know  “how  it  feels.” 
The  more  they  are  told  not  to,  the  more  they  want  to  do 
it.  In  their  teens  they  play  around  with  stronger  stuff — liquor 
and  LSD.  When  the  law  joins  forces  with  church  and  home 
in  establishing  limits,  the  urge  to  try  off-limit  temptations 
becomes  almost  a compulsion. 

And  what  a lovely  variety  of  enticements  sex  provides!  It’s 
one  of  the  most  enduring  of  all  implements  too.  From  the 
time  a child  discovers  the  dual  division  of  humanity  until  he 
— or  she — is  too  senile  to  think  at  all,  I can  arrange  for  some 
sort  of  temptation.  Thanks  to  the  monogamous  system  en- 
dorsed by  Christians,  I am  able  to  tantalize  a good  50  percent 
of  my  charges  with  forbidden  pleasantries.  Most  of  them  only 
think  about  it,  of  course,  but  this  pays  its  own  variety  of 
dividends.  Frustration  can  disturb  the  emotions  almost  as 
much  as  outright  infidelity. 

For  some  the  temptation  to  possess  things  can  undo  years 
of  Christian  indoctrination.  Few  rob  banks  or  forge  checks  to 


get  these  goodies — and  this  is  as  it  should  be;  a man  behind 
bars  can  be  of  little  help  to  me.  It’s  the  subtle  stealing — the 
not-quite-ethical-but-still-legal  kind  that  I encourage. 

If  I can  find  no  other  way  to  tempt  the  faithful,  I can  often 
get  them  to  yield  to  meddling  in  other  people’s  lives.  This, 
too,  is  stimulated  by  curiosity.  Many  a churchgoer  who  un- 
compromisingly resists  all  the  more  obvious  temptations  can 
get  hooked  on  busybodying  . . . and  what  delightful  dis- 
sension that  can  lead  to! 

Mv  work  goes  well.  I envv  no  other  devil  his  assignment. 

□ 


Relevant  or  Scriptural 

By  Shem  Peachey 

Much  is  said  today  about  being  relevant,  but  little  is  being 
said  about  being  scriptural.  Issues  of  the  day  seem  to  be 
uppermost  in  our  minds  and  occupy  the  larger  space  in 
our  periodicals,  rather  than  practical  exposition,  and  appli- 
cation of  the  Scriptures,  to  today’s  needs.  We  are  re- 
peatedly told  that  we  must  be  relevant;  but  when  shall 
we  be  told  that  we  must  be  scriptural? 

In  the  transition  from  a rural  to  an  urban  society  and  cul- 
ture, and  seeking  to  give  a consistent  Christian  witness  to 
our  society,  with  its  ills,  we  should  again  hear  the  Holy 
Spirit  speak  through  Paul,  “I  fear,  lest  by  any  means,  as 
the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtilty,  so  your 
minds  should  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ”  (2  Cor.  11:3). 

In  Acts  4:29,  the  disciples  and  the  apostles  prayed  to- 
gether, “Lord  . . . grant  unto  thy  servants,  that  with  all 
boldness  they  may  speak  thy  word.  ...”  Were  they  rele- 
vant to  their  situation? 

Are  we  as  much  concerned  to  speak  the  Word  of  God,  to 
obey  the  Word  of  God,  to  be  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  to  be  relevant  to  God  and  to  Christ  and  His 
gospel  in  our  work  with  men,  as  we  are  concerned  to  be 
relevant  to  people? 

“It  is  our  tendency  to  read  a twentieth-century  interpre- 
tation into  the  Bible  text.  This  is  a subtle  sin.  Rather,  we 
should  be  reading  a biblical  interpretation  into  the  twentieth- 
century  situation.  This  would  give  us  light.”  1 How  often  do 
we  commit  the  “subtle  sin”  above.  It  is  evident  that  many 
of  us  do  not  recognize  the  difference  between  the  two 
approaches. 

Relevancy  for  a Christian  does  not  mean  becoming  like  the 
people  we  want  to  help,  socially,  or  politically;  rather,  we 
close  the  communication  gap  by  enveloping  them  in  our 
honest  concern  and  (agape)  love,  evident  in  our  friendly 
Christian  personalities.  “Christ  liveth  in  me,”  is  the  pre- 
requisite for  all  Christian  service,  in  loving,  understanding, 
and  helping  unfortunate  peoples,  “.  . . that  [we]  might  by 
all  means  save  some.  ” □ 


I Learning  to  Know  the  Bible,  Schroeder,  page  102. 
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What  Case  for  Chastity? 

By  David  Augsburger 


Is  there  a case  for  chastity? 

Obviously  a case  has  been  made  against  it.  It  has  been 
stated,  stated,  and  restated. 

The  prosecution  has  alleged — “Chastity  is  a prudish, 
puritvrannical  inhibition  which  is  antihuman,  antisocial,  and 
antiquated.” 

Is  there  a case  for  the  defense? 

Chastity  is  on  trial.  But  tragically,  most  of  those  conceding 
the  suit  to  its  foes  have  heard  only  one  side  of  the  case. 

There  is  another.  A case  for  the  defense. 

The  trial?  “The  case  of  permissiveness  and  promiscuity  vs. 
the  state  of  chastity.”  May  I present  a case  for  chastity? 

First,  the  prosecution  has  charged  that  “chastity  is  a 
slavish  bondage  to  rules.  Puritan  tyranny.  Stuffy  legalism.” 

Untrue.  Chastity  is  freedom.  True  liberty. 

First  witness:  Ernest  Gordon,  dean  of  the  University  Chapel 
of  Princeton,  “Sexual  freedom,  under  the  so-called  ‘new 
morality,  is  a denial  of  youth  s freedom  of  choice.  College 
youth  today  . . . scorn  . . . those  who  plunge  into  promis- 
cuity to  express  their  'freedom.'  They  recognize  that  far 
from  being  a sign  of  self-confidence  and  social  poise,  it  is 
actually  an  earmark  of  anxiety,  fear,  and  insecurity.  Chas- 
tity,” he  concludes,  “is  a freedom,  not  a restriction,  and 
time-tested  standards  exist  to  protect,  not  inhibit  personal 
freedom.” 

Second  witness:  a father  of  a lovely  college  age  daughter 
who  wrote  him,  “When  I see  how  casually  sex  is  taken  by 
my  classmates,  they  make  it  all  sound  so  natural  and  so 
inevitable  that  there  are  times  when  I wonder  what  I’m 
waiting  for.” 

The  father  replied,  “I  think  I can  tell  you  in  six  words 
what  you  are  waiting  for.  You  are  waiting  to  be  free.  Free 
from  the  nagging  voice  of  conscience  and  the  gray  shadow 
of  guilt.  Free  to  give  all  of  yourself,  not  a panicky  fraction. 
Some  deep  instinct  in  you  knows  what  a tremendous  ex- 
perience your  first  complete  union  with  another  person  can 
be — and  that  same  instinct  keeps  telling  you  not  to  blur  it, 
waste  it,  make  it  small. 

In  summing  up,  chastity  is  freedom.  It  offers  the  free 
choice  to  be  yourself,  to  choose  for  yourself,  and  to  ultimately 
give  yourself  without  the  bondage  of  past  regrets,  guilts, 
and  failures. 

Second,  the  prosecution  has  alleged,  “Chastity  is  naive 
and  unsophisticated.  It  is  the  result  of  timidity,  fear,  and  the 
ignorance  of  innocence.” 


False.  Chastity  is  maturity. 

It  is  not  the  stable,  growing,  self-reliant  personality  that 
dabbles  in  free  sex;  it  is  the  insecure,  anxious,  and  fearful. 

First  witness:  minister-counselor  Norman  Vincent  Peale 
who  testifies  ...  “As  I look  at  the  cases  in  my  counseling 
work,  almost  always  extramarital  sex  is  a symptom,  a re- 
flection of  some  kind  of  basic  emptiness  in  the  life  of  a 
person.  People  seek  in  illicit  sex  the  answer  to  their  lack 
of  importance,  lack  of  success,  lack  of  closeness  with  their 
mates,  lack  of  religious  conviction,  or  lack  of  fulfillment  as 
human  beings.  They  use  it  as  an  ego-prop,  a momentary 
escape  from  anxiety,  a narcotic.” 

Second  witness:  Barbara  Van  Cleve,  dean  of  women  at 
De  Paul  University,  Chicago,  who  says,  “Casual  love-making 
was  and  is  a desperate  search  for  ego  satisfaction  rather  than 
obsessive  sexual  craving.  It  can  be  traced  to  loneliness,  in- 
security, and  a certain  sense  of  futility  and  meaninglessness.” 
In  summing  up,  premarital  sex  may  have  many  meanings. 
For  some  it  is  thought  to  be  an  assertion  of  independence. 
For  others,  it  is  buckling  under  peer-group  pressures;  or  a 
wholesale  rejection  of  home-school-church  influences;  or 
an  expression  of  lonely  insecurity,  of  a longing  for  acceptance 
and  affection;  or  it  may  be  a premature  groping  for  adulthood 
and  maturity. 

But  true  maturity  is  the  free  choice  of  chastity. 

Third,  the  prosecution  insists:  “Chastity  is  unnatural, 
stultifying,  and  represses  our  true  humanity.” 

Unsubstantiated!  Chastity  is  true  personhood,  and  true 
identity. 

First  witness:  S.  J.  Harris,  who  writes  in  his  book.  On  the 
Contrary:  “Recently  I heard  an  outspoken  college  girl  quote, 
‘sex  is  a natural  activity,  just  like  eating  or  sleeping.  Why 
should  we  surround  it  with  mystery  and  taboos?’ 

“Sex  may  be  a ‘natural  activity,  but  in  a quite  different 
way  from  all  other  personal  functions.  Eating,  sleeping,  and 
the  rest  are  individual  actions;  sex,  by  its  very  nature,  is 
an  interpersonal,  social  action,  and  everything  social  must  be 
governed  by  conventions,  or  society  would  fall  apart.” 

But  that  dehumanizes,  depersonalizes  both  male  and  fe- 
male. Is  it  not  significant  that  the  supreme  “playmate”  of 
the  last  decade,  Marilyn  Monroe,  tragically  took  her  own 
life  because  as  she  said  so  many  times:  “I  never  felt  like  a 
person,  only  an  object. 

Or  as  one  of  Playboy  editor  Hugh  Hefner’s  cast-off  play- 
mates says  almost  in  prayer:  “Sometimes — God,  I don't  feel 
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like  I have  an  identity  of  my  own!” 

Understandable!  God  made  things  to  be  used  and  persons 
to  be  loved.  Free  sex  reverses  that.  It  loves  things  and  uses 
persons.  That  is  the  destruction  of  personality,  and  personal 
integrity. 

The  choice  for  chastity  is  a choice  for  identity,  and  per- 
sonhood. 

Fourth,  the  prosecution  maintains,  “Chastity  is  optional, 
insignificant,  a matter  of  taste,  opinion,  taboos,  and  mores.” 

Nonsense.  Chastity  is  responsibility. 

First  witness:  marriage  counselor  C.  A.  Roberts,  “Sex  in- 
volves responsibility.  Thus  an  affair  can  never  have  a happy 
ending,  since  it  is  not  undergirded  by  a primary  responsi- 
bility to  love  regardless  of  the  circumstances;  to  respect  in 
every  situation.  This  respect  can  be  tested  with  the  ques- 
tion: ‘Does  he  (or  she)  really  look  upon  me  as  a person,  or 
as  a thing?’  ” 

Love  must  accept  total  responsibility  for  the  one  truly 
loved.  Responsibility  for  any  and  all  personal  consequences. 
There  are  consequences,  even  when  pregnancy  is  avoided. 
When  two  people  offer  themselves  to  each  other  in  total 
intimacy,  there  are  consequences,  mental,  emotional,  and 
spiritual,  if  not  physical. 

Chastity  is  responsibility  before  marriage;  fidelity  is 
responsibility  in  marriage. 

Finally,  chastity  is  integrity. 

Witness  one:  famous  author  Margret  Culkin  Banning: 
“Each  girl’s  chastity  is  the  interweaving  of  her  moral  code, 
her  nervous  system,  her  physical  being,  and  her  mind.  In 
the  breaking  down  of  chastity,  her  moral  code  is  violated, 
even  though  she  may  think  she  has  none,  and  her  integrity 
is  lost.” 

Even  beyond  that,  chastity  is  integrity  because  of  the  deep 
meaning  of  love  and  sexual  union. 

Witness  two:  Oswald  Hoffman  of  the  Lutheran  Hour;  “A 
college  sophomore  recently  informed  a friend  of  mine,  ‘Sex 
is  a little  like  brushing  your  teeth.  You  should  do  it  as 
frequently  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  harmful  side  effects.’ 
Sex  is  like  brushing  your  teeth?  Hardly.  This  remark  is  not 
brazen,  just  ignorant,  that’s  all.  Ignorance  of  what  life  is  all 
about,  of  the  meaning  of  sex.  Through  the  exercise  of 
sexual  powers,  a man  discovers  the  truth  about  human  re- 
lationship, intimacy,  love,  and  unity.” 

All  this  is  at  the  heart  of  chastity.  Chastity  is  integrity. 
Integrity  is  purity.  When  two  people  in  truth  enter  a re- 
lationship of  mutual  respect  and  moral  integrity,  each 
honors  and  elevates  the  other.  Only  then  are  they  free  to 
give  themselves  honestly,  completely  to  each  other  without 
reservation  or  regrets. 

Finally,  in  conclusion  of  the  case,  I appeal  to  the  con- 
stitution. The  very  constitution  of  man,  created  male  and 
female  in  the  image  of  God,  as  recorded  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

“God’s  plan  is  to  make  you  holy,  and  that  entails  first  of 
all  a clean  cut  with  sexual  immorality.  Every  one  of  you 
should  learn  to  control  his  body,  keeping  it  pure  and  treating 
it  with  respect,  and  never  regarding  it  as  an  instrument  for 
self-gratification,  as  do  pagans  with  no  knowledge  ot  God. 


You  cannot  break  this  rule  without  in  some  way  cheating 
your  fellow  men.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  Spirit  God 
gives  us  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit.  Avoid  sexual  looseness 
like  the  plague!  Every  other  sin  that  a man  commits  is  done 
outside  his  own  body.  Have  you  forgotten  that  your  body  is 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  lives  in  you  and  is  God’s 
gift  to  you,  and  that  you  are  not  the  owner  of  your  own 
body?  You  have  been  bought,  and  at  what  a price!  There- 
fore bring  glory  to  God  in  your  body”  (1  Thess.  4:3-6;  1 Cor. 
6: 18-20,  Phillips). 

Choose  chastity.  And  you  choose  liberty,  maturity,  identity, 
responsibility,  integrity,  and  purity. 

The  defense  rests. 

The  decision  is  yours.  D 

New  Testament  in  Modem  English,  J.  B.  Phillips,  1958.  Used  by  permission  of 
the  Macmillan  Company. 


Christ  as  the  Light  of  the  World 

By  Christian  E.  Charles 
(John  8: 12;  9:5) 

The  figure  of  light  is  used  many  times  in  the  Bible  to 
portray  the  nature  of  God  and  the  mission  of  Christ.  In 
John  9 Christ  used  the  context  of  His  healing  of  the  man 
born  blind  as  a text  for  His  sermon  on  Himself  as  the  light 
of  the  world.  While  it  begins  with  the  restoration  of  a man 
who  was  physically  sightless,  it  ends  with  a nation  that  was 
spiritually  sightless. 

Light  is  the  emblem  of  knowledge,  holiness,  happiness, 
purity,  and  everything  that  is  good.  Darkness  is  the  emblem 
of  wickedness,  ignorance,  error,  misery,  sin,  and  everything 
that  is  evil.  The  light  of  the  gospel  is  the  world’s  greatest 
need.  The  world  is  groping  in  the  darkness  of  sin,  super- 
stition, ignorance,  cruelty,  and  suffering. 

The  Mission  Christ  Came  to  Fulfill 

Christ  came  to  illumine  the  world.  In  this  text  (Jn.  8:12) 
He  declares  something,  then  He  promises  something.  He 
declares  Himself  to  be  the  light  of  the  world.  Then  He 
promises  the  light  of  life  to  all  who  are  willing  to  follow 
Him.  Just  as  the  sun  is  the  source  of  all  natural  light,  so 
Christ  is  the  source  of  all  spiritual  light.  What  the  natural 
light  is  to  natural  darkness,  Christ  is  in  the  realm  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual. 

Christ’s  mission  as  light  included  many  other  things  also. 
He  came  to  reveal  the  Father.  Apart  from  Christ  and  the 
Bible,  we  would  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  God  is 
like.  He  came  also  to  reveal  man  as  he  is  in  his  natural 
lost  condition.  Christ  as  light  shines  into  our  hearts,  and 
reveals  everything  that  is  there.  He  brings  to  light  the 
true  character  of  the  individual.  He  also  came  to  reveal  to 
us  what  heaven  is  like,  and  also  the  way  to  get  there.  God 
has  made  each  Christian  a light  reflector.  Mt.  5:14,  16. 
Our  privilege  is  to  give  a ray  of  light  and  warmth  to  all 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  □ 
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Seniors  in  the  News 


By  Moses  Slabaugh 


Abraham  Miller  as  he  gave 
his  testimony,  led  group  sing- 
ing, or  imitated  farm  animals. 
He  is  100  years  old. 


The  week  the  Democrats  battled  hippies  and  yippies  in 
Chicago,  a responsible  and  representative  group  of  Seniors 
met  at  Laurelville,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  in  an  unusual  Senior 
Citizen  Retreat.  (Hesitate  on  that  word  “retreat.”  It  was  an 
advance.  Where  did  the  church  get  the  word  “retreat”?)  If 
some  politician  could  have  looked  in  on  the  convocation,  he 
would  have  decided  it  is  time  to  turn  the  country  over  to  the 
older  people  and  let  them  try  to  bring  order  and  progress  to 
this  nation  again. 

The  group  was  a cross  section  of  the  Seniors  throughout 
the  Mennonite  Church.  Some  70  came  from  Canada,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  and  ranged  in  age  from 
56  to  100  years.  That’s  right,  100  years  old. 

And  what  did  they  do?  They  took  to  the  rocking  chairs 
some,  but  they  were  busy  even  then.  Their  forenoons  were 
scheduled  with  lectures  and  discussions.  Walter  Schlabach 
faced  them  with  the  nitty  gritty  facts  of  medicine  and  health 
in  old  age.  Oldsters  have  40  percent  more  chronic  illness 
than  those  under  65  and  it  is  important  that  they  learn  what 
it  is  all  about  and  how  to  cope  with  it.  He  not  only  pointed 
out  the  symptoms  of  physical  disease  but  he  talked  about 
those  gloomy  and  spooky  emotions  that  so  often  accompany 
physical  illness  and  old  age.  How  people  feel  about  them- 
selves and  others  is  important  and  Seniors  have  their  share 
of  adjustments  to  make  in  this  area.  The  self-image  needs 
a lot  of  attention  when  you  are  old. 

His  strong  emphasis  was  on  health  and  preventive  medi- 
cines. It  is  a fallacy  that  physicians  are  interested  only  in 


helping  people  who  are  sick.  Physical  health  and  emotional 
and  mental  health  are  related. 

Dr.  Schlabach  did  not  talk  to  the  group  from  an  exalted 
professional  position,  but  he  brought  his  professional  skill  to 
the  Senior  level.  He  really  communicated  concerning  those 
items  that  most  interested  the  Senior  citizens.  He  especially 
pointed  out  the  nostrums  so  frequently  dangled  before  older 
people  seeking  to  lengthen  life. 

The  evening  programs  were  less  structured.  Never  was  a 
group  of  seniors  able  to  produce  programming  on  the  spot  as 
they  did  this  year.  Why  shouldn’t  they?  The  accumulation  of 
years  also  accumulates  talent  and  experience.  Why  should  all 
the  talent  and  experience  go  to  waste?  Oldsters  don’t  feel 
too  comfortable  to  exercise  their  talent  in  the  presence  of 
the  critical  younger  generation,  but  when  their  audience  is 
Senior,  they  feel  more  comfortable.  These  Seniors  have  been 
in  school  a long  time  and  experience  counts.  One  brother, 
Abraham  Miller,  who  is  100,  participated  in  every  way.  He 
was  at  every  session,  led  singing,  gave  us  his  testimony, 
imitated  farm  animals,  and  always  went  to  the  snack  shop 
to  drink  coffee  and  eat  ice  cream  at  coffee  break.  His  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Bigler,  did  stay  by  him  and  occasionally  needed  to 
interpret  because  of  his  hearing.  Everybody  asked  the  fre- 


Mrs.  Evan  Miller  and  her  granddaughter  attired  in  costumes  of  long 
ago.  The  hat  was  the  style  150  years  ago  before  bonnets  were  permitted 
in  the  Mennonite  Church. 
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quent  question,  “How  did  you  manage  to  reach  a hundred?” 
His  answer  was,  “Only  the  grace  of  God.”  Bro.  Miller  brought 
his  unique  personality  to  the  retreat  and  those  in  their  high 
eighties  felt  a little  younger.  To  top  it  off,  a newspaper 
interviewed  him  at  Laurelville. 

The  afternoons  were  free  to  try  their  hand  on  crafts, 
ceramics,  fancy  cooking,  and  quilting.  There  was  time  for 
shuffleboard  and  horseshoes.  A lathe  and  some  well-dried 
wood  gave  way  to  turning  skills.  Of  course,  there  was  time 
to  talk,  visit,  and  share.  New  acquaintances  were  formed 
and  old  ones  renewed.  In  all  it  was  an  inspiring  group. 

Aging  is  something  you  don  t need  a license  to  do.  You 
need  no  assignment.  You  don’t  have  to  work  at  it.  It’s  work 
to  adjust  to  all  the  changes  that  come  with  the  Senior 
years,  but  then  there  is  compensation  too.  There  is  the 
leisurely  pace  if  you  want  it  and  the  opportunity  to  do  all 
the  things  you  always  wanted  to  do.  A degree  of  security 
comes  to  the  aging  too.  They  call  it  social  security  and  it 
works  to  a degree.  That  social  security  is  only  for  the 
physical  needs  though.  The  real  security  is  in  the  area  of 
the  spiritual.  It  is  life  in  the  spirit  that  counts.  The  real 
goal  of  life  is  in  sight.  An  entirely  different  view  of  life  and 
its  meaning  comes  to  the  Senior.  Instead  of  accumulating 
and  preparing  for  the  future,  you  think  in  terms  of  a will 
and  unloading  the  accumulated  cargo  of  life.  An  untraveled 
experience  is  just  ahead.  You  can’t  practice  for  it  because 
it’s  like  the  first  paratroop  jump.  You  do  it  right  the  first 
and  only  time.  They  viewed  life  from  their  distinctive  view 
and  it’s  really  different.  These  last  chapters  of  life  are  real 
and  a group  with  such  interest  is  just  a little  different.  D 


The  Surprise  of  Sin 

By  C.  Neil  Strait 

It  takes  the  highest  a man  has,  and  soon  it  is  the  lowest! 
It  attacks  the  sacred,  and  soon  it  is  polluted!  It  consumes  the 
talents  of  a man,  and  soon  they  are  wasted  resources!  It 
takes  the  potential  of  a life,  and  soon  it  is  drained!  It  takes 
the  character  of  a man,  and  before  long  it  is  corrupted! 

What  is  it?  It  is  sin! 

Sin  is  the  ugliest  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  man,  for  its 
potential  for  destruction  is  so  mighty  and  so  merciless.  The 
vocabulary  of  sin  is  mixed  with  lies.  The  language  of  sin 
places  great  limitations  to  life’s  greatest  goals. 

Sin  is  the  most  feared  disease,  for  when  it  establishes  a 
beachhead  in  the  human  heart  it  consumes  slowly  but  con- 
trols surely. 

Sin  is  the  road  most  dreaded,  for  it  leads  through  peril 
and  problem,  through  predicament  and  pain.  It  charts  a 
course  lined  with  tragedy  and  trouble.  It  maps  a route  over 
haunting  experiences  and  through  regretful  episodes. 

Sin  is  the  habit  most  easily  obtained.  It  comes  early,  but 


C.  Neil  Strait  is  from  Uniontown,  Ohio. 


stays  late — late  into  the  midnight  of  life.  It  asks  only  a little 
at  a time,  but  requires  everything — eventually!  It  asks  only 
your  willingness — at  first — but  really  wants  your  will.  It 
builds  the  monument  of  habit  slowly,  but  erects  it  securely. 
Thus,  when  man  seeks  an  exit  from  sin  he  finds  himself 
assaulted  by  his  own  accumulations,  and  hindered  by  habits 
he  himself  molded. 

The  mystery  is,  that  sin  is  the  life  most  lived  by  men.  It 
promises  pleasure  and  plenty.  It  offers  gain  and  gaiety.  It 
appears  enjoyable  and  exciting. 

What  we  too  often  do  not  see  is  the  pain  that  comes  with 
every  pleasure,  and  the  poverty  that  accompanies  the  plenty. 
What  we  do  not  realize  is  the  loss  that  comes  with  the  gain 
and  the  gloom  that  follows  the  gaiety.  What  we  fail  to  see 
are  the  entanglements  that  come  from  the  enjoyableness  of 
sin  and  the  evil  that  follows  the  excitement.  These  all  follow 
as  a reminder  that  sin  is  misleading.  These  all  follow  as  a 
reminder  that  sin  is  a disease.  These  all  follow  as  a re- 
minder that  sin  is  a road  to  be  dreaded. 

Christ  speaks  words  of  renewal  and  redemption.  His 
language  of  love  answers  the  mercilessness  of  sin. 

Christ  speaks  words  of  healing  for  the  disease  of  sin. 
Where  sin  infects  life  with  hate,  Christ  touches  with  for- 
giveness. Where  sin  had  pronounced  death,  Christ  utters 
words  of  life. 

Christ  speaks  words  of  guidance.  Where  sin  had  misled, 
Christ  points  to  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life. 

Christ  speaks  words  of  comfort.  Where  sin  had  brought 
peril  and  problem,  Christ  gives  peace  and  purpose. 

Christ  speaks  words  of  challenge.  Where  sin  had  enslaved, 
Christ  liberates.  Where  sin  had  created  habits,  Christ  gives 
freedom. 

Sin  taps  continually,  seeking  entrance.  Let  our  highest, 
then,  be  heightened  still.  Let  our  resources  and  our  potentials 
be  channeled  for  good  and  for  God.  Let  our  character  follow 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  righteousness.  For  down  such  paths 
sin  is  a stranger.  And  down  such  paths  man  finds  the  satis- 
fying ingredients  for  the  thirst  of  life! 

These  Three 

By  Lorie  C.  Gooding 

Hope,  faith,  and  love — 
these  three 
are  given  me. 

Hope  is  the  beacon  of  my  soul, 
enduring  till  I reach  the  goal. 

Faith  is  an  ever-present  light, 
until  itself  shall  yield  to  sight. 
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But  love — 

ah,  love  shall  be  with  me 
eternally. 
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By  Vernon  Reimer 


The 

Agony  and  Ecstasy 

of 

Relief  Distribution 


“Words  of  commendation  for  dedicated  service  and  generous  gifts  make 
one  realize  how  much  relief  efforts  are  appreciated,”  said  MCC  India 
director  Vernon  Reimer.  Here  he  discusses  distribution  of  com  with 
local  Indian  helpers. 


Vernon  Reimer  is  MCC  director  for  India,  Nepal,  and  Pakistan. 


The  relief  distribution  of  clothes  and  food  brings  with  it 
mixed  feelings.  Besides  the  joy  of  sharing  with  the  less 
fortunate,  one  often  has  to  face  humiliation,  antagonism,  and 
ingratitude.  Let  me  give  some  examples  of  the  “agony  and 
the  ecstasy”  of  distribution. 

Some  Agonies 

Food  and  clothing  are  purchased,  prepared,  or  collected  in 
America  by  concerned  people  for  those  suffering  in  under- 
developed countries.  These  goods  are  sent  by  boat  and  re- 
quire three  months  to  arrive.  When  they  reach  the  designat- 
ed port,  they  are  often  detained  for  another  four  to  six 
months  because  of  paper  work  or  lack  of  concern  by  petty 
officials.  When  the  goods  are  finally  available,  they  may  be 
badly  damaged  and  pilfered.  While  this  is  not  always  true, 
one  experiences  this  often  enough  to  classify  it  as  one  of  the 
agonies. 

It  is  painful  to  have  other  groups — religious,  secular,  or 
occasionally  semiofficial — show  antagonism  and  a lack  of  co- 
operation in  a work  that  should  be  done  together.  Particular- 
ly difficult  is  it  when  people  claim  that  our  distribution  is 
done  for  selfish  motives.  The  difficulty  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  accusation  as  in  the  helplessness  one  feels  in  not  being 
able  to  refute  it;  for  in  so  doing  by  words,  one  gives  the 
impression  of  self-praise. 

I well  remember  the  incident  when  a Hindu  woman  nearly 
died  of  starvation  because  her  neighbors  had  convinced  her 
that  these  Christians  were  simply  trying  to  poison  her.  Or  on 
another  occasion  we  were  accused  of  using  relief  food  to  get 
people  into  church.  It  requires  the  grace  of  God  to  remain 
understanding  and  charitable  in  spite  of  the  opposition,  and 
to  recognize  that  love  is  the  only  weapon. 

Or  imagine  the  slap  in  the  face  one  feels  when  someone 
on  distribution  day — who  may  not  have  received  as  much  as 
his  neighbor  because  his  family  is  small — comes  back  and 
throws  his  bundle  at  you  with  the  words,  “If  you  cannot  give 
me  more,  take  this  back  also.”  Others  forget  about  being 
grateful  for  gifts  of  love  shown  and  immediately  request  more 
help.  Often  one  is  tempted  to  retort  and  say,  “If  that  is  how 
you  feel  about  it,  I won’t  give  you  anything.”  These  are  the 
times  when  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  that  we  are  doing  the 
work  not  for  the  sake  of  gratitude  from  people  but  rather 
in  Christ’s  name. 

Occasionally  one  makes  mistakes  that  could  lead  to  serious 
consequences.  Take,  for  example,  the  situation  in  Bihar.  We 
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had  purchased  20  tons  of  com  and  found  out  almost  too  late 
that  it  had  far  more  cockroach  poison  in  it  than  it  should 
have.  Already  the  com  had  been  mixed  for  distribution  next 
morning  to  the  jungle  kitchens.  It  required  fast  action  to 
stop  distribution  of  that  particular  allotment  of  food.  What  a 
relief  when  none  of  it  had  actually  been  fed!  You  can  well 
imagine  our  agony  for  fear  people  should  have  found  this 
out,  practically  at  a time  when  rumors  of  poisoning  were  al- 
ready circulating.  Even  though  the  mistake  had  been  made 
by  the  government  storekeeper,  the  reflection  would  still 
have  been  upon  us. 

The  greatest  agony  in  any  distribution  and  relief  work  is 
that  of  having  to  turn  away  so  many  and  to  see  the  suffer- 
ing, especially  of  innocent  children,  simply  because  there  is 
not  enough  of  food,  funds,  or  the  required  personnel  to 
handle  the  distribution  properly.  Sometimes  it  would  seem  so 
simple  just  to  turn  over  all  the  food  to  a starving  village  and 
have  them  well  fed  for  a while.  How  happy  people  would 
be  for  a while!  But  then  what?  Thus  one  has  to  exercise  a 
firmness  in  the  face  of  suffering  in  order  that  people  will  be 
helped  in  the  long  run  and  also  to  do  it  without  making 
them  dependent  upon  you. 

Some  Ecstasies 

Fortunately,  the  ecstasies  that  go  with  a well-planned 
distribution  far  outweigh  the  agonies.  Think  of  a mother  who 
is  mainly  skin  and  bones  coming  to  you  with  a three-year- 
old  emaciated  child  in  her  arms.  The  child,  with  large  staring 
eyes,  can’t  walk  because  of  a lack  of  nutrition.  What  a joy  it 
is  to  see  the  hope  in  the  mother’s  eyes  when  she  receives 
daily  milk  and  food  for  her  children  even  if  not  for  herself! 

One  shares  the  happiness  of  seeing  children  and  parents 
proudly  displaying  newly  received  clothes.  It  would  do  our 
ladies  in  North  America  a world  of  good  to  see  the  poor 
recipients  here  holding  up  the  beautiful  quilts  for  everyone 
to  see.  Families  halfway  across  the  world  will  enjoy  the 
warmth  of  a blanket  because  of  other  people’s  compassion. 

What  an  inspiration  to  participate  in  a special  service  of 
praise  and  worship  arranged  by  villagers  who  received  food 
for  digging  a well!  At  one  such  service  in  Bihar,  planned  by 
the  Christian  families  who  had  gone  through  the  famine, 
each  member  came  forward  during  the  service  and  offered  a 
special  prayer  of  gratitude  to  God  for  sending  His  people  and 
food  to  them  and  for  the  opportunity  of  working  and  keeping 
themselves  alive  while  doing  so. 

Words  of  commendation,  especially  from  non-Christian  and 
government  circles,  for  dedicated  service  and  generous  gifts 
make  one  realize  how  much  relief  efforts  are  appreciated. 
The  sharing  of  material  wealth  and  service  creates  lasting 
friendship  and  goodwill.  A special  recognition  was  given  to 
our  work  when  the  government  included  our  work  and  work- 
ers in  a documentary  film.  It  has  recently  been  showing  in 
the  Calcutta  cinemas. 

One  finds  a greater  willingness  and  joy  to  distribute  food 
and  clothing  when  working  side  by  side  with  local  Christians 
who  share  the  same  concern  for  their  suffering  neighbors. 
This  was  again  the  case  in  Bihar  and  also  in  our  Calcutta 
distributions,  where  the  local  Christians  demonstrated  a real 


love  and  understanding  for  their  non-Christian  suffering 
neighbors.  One  shared  not  only  in  distributing  material  goods, 
but  also  in  working  together  for  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  fulfilling  the  God -given  task  of  His  church. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  “ecstasy”  in  this  type  of  work  is  to 
have  the  privilege  to  participate  personally  in  a sharing  of 
those  things  that  God  has  so  generously  given  to  His  people 
in  North  America  with  others  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  must  endure  such  suffering.  One  leams  to  understand 
so  much  better  what  Christ  meant:  “It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.”  It  is  a privilege  to  be  able  to  repre- 
sent the  Christian  church  to  the  sufferers  in  the  world.  What 
might  have  seemed  a sacrifice  in  leaving  home  and  country 
turns  out  to  be  God’s  richest  blessing.  Happiness  comes  into 
true  focus  when  one  realizes  that  it  depends  not  on  material 
things  one  possesses  but  rather  on  being  able  to  share  as 
Christ  meant  us  to.  □ 

The  Countdown 

By  Nivel  Valores  Redyns  B. 

63 

64 

65 

Bang! 

You’re  not  alive, 

Get  on  the  shelf, 

Lie  down. 

63 

64 

65 

Bang! 

You  can’t  survive: 

Fat  executive, 

Notable  senator. 

Famed  professor. 

Retired  missionary, 

Molder, 

Rust, 

Rot, 

Collect  security. 

63 

64 

65 

Bang! 

You  can’t  revive: 

Unperson . . . 

Replaced 

By 

The 

53 

54 

55 
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Sunday  School  Impact 

By  Martha  Huebert 


How  do  you  feel  about  your  Sunday-school  class?  Do  you 
look  forward  with  eager  anticipation  to  being  fed  with  God’s 
Word?  Or  is  it  a more  or  less  routine,  sometimes  good,  often 
boring  habit  for  you?  Perhaps  the  teacher  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  Sunday-school  classes.  In  some, 
the  teacher  takes  complete  charge,  and  he  alone  speaks.  If 
he  happens  to  hold  a "cut  and  dried’’  set  of  beliefs,  from 
Scofield  or  elsewhere,  this  is  the  message  he  presents.  If  he 
has  his  own  particular  ideas,  he  presents  those. 

If  his  ideas  are  sound,  and  he  has  spent  a great  deal  of 
time  in  preparing  his  "speech,  his  audience  may  derive 
great  benefit  from  the  lesson.  All  too  often,  however,  the 
class  members  lose  interest.  The  presentation  might  be  too 
long,  too  sermon-like,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  listen- 
ers to  ask  questions  or  present  ideas  of  their  own. 

Unfortunately,  as  a reaction  against  this  “lecture  method 
of  teaching,  many  Mennonite  teachers  have  gone  too  far  in 
the  other  direction.  This  extreme  is  a lesson  presentation 
in  which  the  “teacher”  hardly  participates  at  all,  except  as 
a moderator. 

The  class  members  propose  and  expound  their  own  ideas 
on  a given  subject.  Again,  a very  skillful  and  well-prepared 
moderator  can  make  such  a lesson  worthwhile.  He  will  ask 
the  right  questions  to  keep  all  the  class  members  thinking. 
He  will  not  allow  the  discussion  to  get  lost  in  any  dead-end 
bickering  over  unessential  points.  But  frequently  the  non- 
teaching discussion  leader  will  allow  the  discussion  to  ramble 
wherever  it  will.  The  particular  interpretations  of  a few  out- 
spoken class  members  dominate  the  discussions,  intimidating 
the  more  inhibited  members  from  making  a point  which  may 
seem  too  “obvious”  or  “simple.”  They  may  be  led  to  be- 
lieve that  only  “new,”  “unusual,  or  “controversial  com- 
ments will  be  appreciated.  In  such  intellectual  discussions, 
little  if  any  room  is  ever  given  to  application  of  biblical 
truths  to  our  lives  today.  Personal  testimonies  of  “What 
Christ  has  done  in  my  life  this  week,”  or  “How  this  verse 
has  helped  me”  are  never  called  for  and  seldom  volunteered. 

Recently  such  an  adult  Sunday-school  class  spent  the  en- 
tire hour  trying  to  decide  what  a Christian  is,  or  what  it 
takes  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  could  have  been  a 
rich  and  profitable  time  of  meaningful  discussion  and  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  experiences  in  Christian  living.  But  after 
a few  formal,  theological,  archaeological,  and  eschatological 
remarks  had  been  made,  the  discussion  further  degenerated 
into  a dry,  boring  mental  exercise,  participated  in  by  only  a 
few,  who  debated  and  dug  deeply  into  figures  of  speech,  hid- 


den meanings  in  certain  verses,  possible  interpretations.  No 
one  brought  out  the  basic  Christian  truth  that  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  is  what  makes  one  a Christian.  Could  it  be  that  all 
these  Christian  people  were  ignorant  of  God’s  plan  for  sal- 
vation? A nonbeliever  would  have  thought  them  to  be  just 
as  confused  as  he.  But  probably  the  class  members  had 
long  ago  lost  interest  in  the  lesson,  or  had  decided  that  such 
an  answer  was  too  obvious. 

A well-prepared,  really  dedicated  teacher  ought  to  be  able 
to  present  a brief  review  of  the  facts  in  the  Bible  passage, 
and  then  lead  the  class  into  a discussion  of  how  this  mes- 
sage applies  to  their  Christian  lives  now.  The  class  members 
should  be  challenged  to  think.  Only  in  rare  cases  should 
the  teacher  use  up  precious  teaching  time  by  presenting  all 
sorts  of  conflicting  interpretations.  Why  do  we  assume  that  all 
Bible  passages  have  obscure,  hidden  meanings?  Maybe  God 
simply  means  what  He  says! 

Let  us  not  get  so  bogged  down  in  intellectual  Bible  criti- 
cism and  profundity-hunting  that  we  make  our  Sunday 
morning  Bible  hour  boring  and  frustrating  for  God’s  hungry 
sheep  that  we  are  supposed  to  feed!  If  our  gift  is  teaching, 
let  us  give  all  we  have  to  teaching.  “Feed  my  sheep”  (John 
21:17).  □ 


Comforting  News 

Many  persons  who  have  accomplished  much  in  the  world 
gave  little  promise  of  their  future  fame  when  they  were 
young.  For  instance: 

Thomas  A.  Edison  was  sent  home  one  day  from  school 
with  a note  from  his  teacher  stating  that  he  was  such  a 
dunce  that  he  could  never  expect  to  learn  anything. 

Charles  Darwin  could  never  learn  a foreign  language. 

Napoleon  was  number  42  in  his  class  at  school;  but  no 
one  knows  the  name  of  a single  one  of  the  41  members 
of  his  class  who  ranked  above  him. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  next  to  the  lowest  in  his  class.  He 
failed  in  geometry  because  he  did  not  “work’  his  problems 
the  way  the  book  said  they  should  be  worked. 

George  Eliot  learned  to  read  with  great  difficulty.  She 
demonstrated  no  evidence  of  brilliance  in  her  youth. 

James  Russell  Lowell  was  suspended  from  Harvard  for 
“complete  indolence.” 

James  Watt,  inventor  of  the  steam  engine,  was  often 
the  victim  of  his  classmates’  jokes  at  school.  □ 
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From  My  Scrapbook 


Woe  Betide  Those! 

“Have  you  found  God  s will  for  your  life?”  1 don’t  like 
that  question.  Finding  God’s  will  is  usually  thought  of  as 
finding  the  vocation  He  wants  you  to  accept.  It  is  like 
finding  the  right  box.  You  jump  in  and  the  lid  is 
closed.  Your  box  may  be  labeled  machinist,  farmer,  en- 
gineer, preacher,  doctor,  etc.  So  your  job  is  to  fill  that 
box  until  you  die. 

“Are  you  following  God’s  will  in  your  life?”  is  a better 
question.  Maybe  God  wants  a man  or  woman  to  stop  their 
present  vocation  and  do  something  else.  I don’t  think  God 
wants  you  in  a box  but  on  a path  where  He  can  lead 
you.  Paul  Tournier  says  that  life  is  an  adventure.  I agree. 
He  says,  “Woe  betide  those  who  no  longer  feel  thrilled 
at  anything,  who  have  stopped  looking  for  adventure.” — 
Willis  L.  Breckbill 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

Little  Janet  rushed  into  the  house  deeply  disturbed  and 
sobbingly  said  to  her  mother,  “Mommy,  God  doesn’t  love 
me  anymore.” 

“Why  Janet,  dear,”  said  the  surprised  mother,  “why 
’should  you  say  such  a thing?” 

“Well,  I just  tried  Him  on  a daisy  and  it  came  out,  ‘He 
loves  me  not.’  ” 

o o o 

After  a little  girl  returned  from  Sunday  school  she  sang 
the  song  she  had  learned  that  day  entitled,  “Jesus  Wants 
Me  for  a Sunbeam.”  After  finishing  the  song,  she  was  quiet 
for  a while  and  then  said  to  her  mother,  “Mother,  why 
does  Jesus  need  me  for  a mixmaster?” 

o o o 

A person  can  be  accurately  measured  by  the  size  of  the 
thing  that  makes  him  angry. 

© o o 

What  your  conscience  says  about  you  is  more  important 
than  what  your  neighbors  say  about  you. 

My  Turning  Point 

By  Maurine  Clements 

As  a small  child,  dogs  terrified  me,  and  I often  walked 
blocks  out  of  my  way  to  avoid  meeting  one.  But  one  day 
a huge  dog,  which  seemed  twice  as  large  as  I,  started 
barking  at  me  and  then  ran  across  the  street  toward  me. 
I screamed  and  ran  as  fast  as  my  short  legs  would  take  me. 

Before  long  I was  nearly  out  of  breath,  but  still  no  one 
had  come  by  to  rescue  me.  I became  angry.  I turned 
abruptly  and  faced  the  dog.  Now,  you  listen  here,  you — 
you  dog!”  I said  in  my  gruffest  voice.  “I’m  not  afraid  of 
you  and  I m not  running  from  you  anymore!  See!" 

The  big  dog  stopped  suddenly,  quit  barking,  and  actually 


started  to  lick  my  fingers,  his  way,  I suppose,  to  show  that 
he  was  just  being  friendly. 

I learned  a lesson  that  day.  As  long  as  I run  from  my 
troubles,  they  will  stay  close  on  my  heels.  When  I do  an 
about-face,  however,  and  look  at  them  squarely  in  the  eye, 
they  either  dissolve  completely  or  else  I find  1 am  able  to 
cope  with  them.  I have  never  yet  gained  anything  by  a 
headlong  retreat  from  reality. 

My  grandfather  used  to  say,  “Nothing  is  going  to  happen 
to  me  that  the  good  Lord  and  1 can’t  handle  together!” 
Such  an  attitude  of  faith  helps  us  to  face  any  problem  and 
also  helps  us  to  solve  it. 

The  Bible  tells  us:  “Trust  in  Jehovah  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  lean  not  upon  thine  own  understanding:  in  all  thy  ways 
acknowledge  him,  and  he  will  direct  thy  paths.” 

Is  this  not  assurance  enough  that  if  we  face  our  problems 
with  faith  and  courage.  He  will  help  us  to  solve  them? 

o o o 

A man  from  Oklahoma,  planning  to  go  to  Texas,  wrote  to 
the  proprietor  of  a motel  in  Texas  for  a reservation,  and 
asked  if  he  could  bring  his  dog  along.  The  proprietor  replied 
as  follows:  “We  have  never  had  a dog  fall  asleep  in  bed 
smoking,  and  burn  our  bedding  up.  We  have  never  had  a 
dog  spill  alcoholic  drinks  all  over  the  furniture  and  ruin  it. 
We  have  never  caught  a dog  leaving  the  premises  with  a 
bath  towel  or  pillowcase  belonging  to  us.  Sure,  your  dog  is 
welcome!” 

o o o 

What  most  people  are  looking  for  these  days  is  less  to 
do,  more  time  to  do  it  in,  and  more  pay  for  not  getting  it 
done. 

This  Bitter  Night 

By  Margaret  B.  Jacobs 

I would  to  God  no  one  tonight 
Need  cry  to  sleep  for  want  of  bread 
Nor  lie  on  earth  for  lack  of  bed 
Nor  quiver  with  the  cold. 

“The  poor” — for  poverty  is  old — 

“Ye  have  with  you  always,”  Jesus  said; 

Wretched,  unclothed,  unfit,  unfed. 

That  we  might  strip  our  hearts  of  greed; 

Unite  our  strength  to  conquer  need; 

Say  to  our  fearful,  worldwide  brother, 

“We — of  one  hope — must  love  one  another”; 

To  the  darkness  bring  a light; 

Meet  change;  make  sacrifice  for  right: 

This  bitter  night  I would  to  God. 
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Items  and  Comments 


Princeton  Theological  Seminary  opened 
its  1968-69  academic  year  with  the  largest 
incoming  class  in  its  157-year  history. 

The  United  Presbyterian  institution  en- 
rolled 285  new  students — 148  of  them  can- 
didates for  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree, 
the  professional  degree  which  is  the  general 
preparation  for  Protestant  clergymen. 

In  the  1967-68  year,  there  were  122  BD 
students.  The  increase  continues  a six-year 
trend  of  rising  enrollment  at  the  seminary 
headed  by  Dr.  James  I.  McCord. 

o o o 

The  World  Methodist  Council’s  executive 
committee  has  called  on  Methodists  around 
the  globe  to  observe  a Sunday  annually 
for  five  years  as  a day  of  fasting  in  “remem- 
brance of  the  needs  of  the  world’s  poor  and 
hungry.” 

Selected  for  the  observance  was  Alders- 
gate  Sunday,  which  comes  in  late  May  and 
commemorates  a religious  experience  which 
transformed  the  life  of  John  Wesley,  found- 
er of  Methodism. 

o o o 

Relationships  within  Christianity  are 
changing  so  rapidly  that  one  may  find  it 
hard  to  recognize  the  church  within  several 
years,  a group  of  Panamanian  pastors  were 
told  in  Santa  Clara. 

Ur.  Kichard  Halverson,  president  of  World 
Vision  International,  told  180  Protestant 
pastors  that  the  church  may  be  on  the 
threshold  of  the  greatest  awakening  since 
the  Reformation. 

He  identified  three  fast-moving  currents 
within  contemporary  Christianity:  the  church 
union  movement,  the  social  action  move- 
ment, and  the  new  evangelistic  thrust  repre- 
sented by  large-scale  efforts  in  several  parts 
of  the  world.  Congresses  on  evangelism  in 
Africa,  Singapore,  and  Latin  America  are 
in  various  stages  of  development. 

“In  all  of  this  I expect  something  new  to 
break  out  within  the  next  two  to  five  years,” 
Dr.  Halverson  said.  An  alignment  between 
biblically-oriented  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestant  evangelicals  is  quite  conceivable, 
he  said. 

o o o 

Mormons,  who  in  some  respects  are  con- 
sidered more  liberal  than  other  denomina- 
tions, are  in  other  matters  also  more  con- 
servative. Outlawed  at  Provo,  Utah’s  Brig- 
ham Young  University  (a  Mormon  school) 
are  mini-skirts  and  beatnik  haircuts  and 
beards.  “BYU  is  not  a place  where  ex- 
tremes in  fashion  or  unkempt  appearance 
are  appropriate,”  school  authorities  said. 
Enrollment  last  year  was  22,000. 


A list  of  57  syndicated  programs,  including 
some  of  the  most  popular  on  television,  has 
been  put  off  limits  for  General  Foods  spot 
placements.  The  ban  is  to  avoid  associating 
GF  advertising  with  programs  containing 
violence. 

The  list  was  prepared  and  has  been  dis- 
tributed by  one  of  General  Foods’  agencies, 
Benton  & Bowles.  It  was  drawn  up  in 
response  to  a GF  memo  instructing  the 
company’s  several  agencies  that  it  “does  not 
want  to  be  associated  with  vehicles  which 
encourage  violence  in  any  way.” 

As  an  indication  of  the  restraint  that 
B & B,  at  least,  has  read  into  its  client’s 
intentions,  one  of  the  programs  on  the  for- 
bidden list  is  Profiles  in  Courage , a series 
based  on  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy’s  book  of  the  same  name.  The  book 
recounted  historical  examples  of  personal 
valor. 

Among  other  series  that  have  been  em- 
bargoed for  General  Foods  are  Perry  Mason, 
The  Untouchables,  and  Marshall  Dillon  (the 
syndicated  title  of  Gunsmoke). 

The  list  is  described  by  B & B as  a 
basic  “but  not  complete”  guide  to  programs 
that  General  Foods  wants  to  avoid. 

The  Word.  The  General  Foods  memo, 
from  A.  O.  Knowlton,  media  services  direc- 
tor, was  dated  July  11  and  went  to  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Ogilvy  & Mather,  Grey  Advertis- 
ing, and  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  as  well  as  B 
& B.  Mr.  Knowlton  told  the  agencies  that 
“it  is  especially  important  that  your  people 
exercise  good  judgment  in  buying  spot  TV” 
and  asked  that  a checking  system  be  set 
up  covering  daily  purchases,  “to  see  that 
this  request  is  complied  with.” 

Programs  carrying  General  Foods  com- 
mercials, the  GF  memo  said,  “must  be 
characterized  by  decency  and  good  taste,  and 
their  basic  appeal  must  be  to  those  instincts 
and  desires  which  have  contributed  to  the 
building  of  a civilized  society.” 

The  Benton  & Bowles  list,  dated  July 
17,  names  57  programs  currently  “available 
for  local  participating  spots,”  adjudged  not 
suitable  for  GF  commercials.  The  accom- 
panying memo  also  indicated  that  if  GF  mes- 
sages are  now  running  in  any  of  them,  they 
should  be  withdrawn.  Buyers  having  ques- 
tions about  other  programs  were  advised  to 
consult  “the  appropriate  assistant  media  di- 
rector.” 

The  list: 

Anthologies — Profiles  in  Courage,  Favorite 
Story,  Alfred  Hitchcock,  Twilight  Zone, 
Death  Valley  Days. 

Action/adventure — Ripcord,  Seaspray,  Blue 
Angels,  Whirlybirds,  Batman,  Green  Hornet, 
Foreign  Legionnaire,  Taney  Derringer, 


Johnny  Quest  (cartoon).  Thunder  birds  (car- 
toon). 

Police  dramas — M.  Squad,  Highway  Patrol, 
I Am  the  Law,  Naked  City,  Racket  Squad, 
Code  Three. 

War  dramas — Gallant  Men,  Big  Attack, 
Combat,  12  O’clock  High. 

Mysteries — The  Cheaters,  The  Thin  Man, 
The  Rogues,  Dangerous  Assignment,  Surf- 
side  Six,  Burke’s  Law,  77  Sunset  Strip, 
Secret  Agent,  Danger  Man,  Gideon’s  Way. 
Hawaiian  Eye.  Checkmate,  Perry  Mason. 

Dramas — Untouchables,  Route  66,  Outer 
Limits  (science  fiction).  Science  Fiction  The- 
ater. 

Westerns — Marshall  Dillon,  Cisco  Kid, 
Lone  Ranger,  Bronco,  Roy  Rogers,  Gene 
Autry,  Branded,  Bat  Masterson,  Laramie, 
Cheyenne,  Rawhide,  The  Westerners,  Sto- 
ries of  the  Century,  Range  Rider,  Broken 
Arrow. 


In  his  first  sermon  as  preaching  minister 
of  the  Riverside  Church  in  New  York,  Dr. 
Ernest  F.  Campbell  said  that  those  who 
would  abolish  the  institutional  church  are 
following  a “blind  lead.” 

"We  can’t  put  new  wine  in  old  wineskins, 
but  neither  can  we  put  it  in  no  wineskins 
at  all,”  he  declared.  “The  institutional  has 
a part  to  play  in  religious  experience.” 

The  successor  to  Dr.  Robert  J.  McCracken 
added  that  every  institution  in  modern  so- 
ciety is  running  to  catch  up  with  history. 
“My  advice  to  those  who  are  troubled  about 
the  institutional  church,”  he  said,  “is  to  stay 
with  it  and  help  it  adjust.” 

Dr.  Campbell,  44,  came  to  the  New  York 
church  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  He  is  the  first  non- 
Baptist  to  hold  the  Riverside  pulpit, 
whose  first  preacher  was  Dr.  Harry  Emer- 
son Fosdick.  Both  Dr.  Fosdick  and  Dr. 
McCracken  are  ministers  emeriti.  Rev.  Eu- 
gene Laubach  is  now  executive  minister. 

In  an  interview,  Dr.  Campbell  emphasized 
his  belief  in  the  church.  “I  believe  the 
church,  despite  its  weaknesses,  is  the  best 
thing  God  has  got,”  he  said.  “I’m  not  in 
it  with  misgivings  but  with  enthusiasm.” 

o o e 

According  to  a poll  conducted  in  Europe 
by  Gallup  Internationa],  Europeans  in  gen- 
eral still  believe  there  is  a heaven  but  not 
a hell,  and,  of  course  also,  that  there  is  a 
God.  Among  the  “main  conclusions”  listed 
in  the  report  are  the  following:  Religion 
in  Europe  is  declining;  morals  are  in  a 
slump;  and  happiness  is  increasingly  hard 
to  find. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


On  the  Inauguration  of  Hesston's  President  By  Daniel  Hertzler 


What  does  it  take  to  start  a college 
president  properly?  The  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  surely,  and  a positive 
vote  from  the  Board  of  Overseers.  Clearly, 
he  needs  to  gain  the  respect  of  the  faculty 
and  the  students  should  see  him  as  some- 
one who  will  make  them  want  to  study. 

Laban  Peachey  gained  approval  of  the 
proper  boards  to  serve  as  president  of 
Hesston  College  beginning  July  1,  1968. 
After  he  functioned  for  more  than  three 
months  he  was  officially  installed  on  Oct. 
19.  As  a church  building  is  used  as  soon  as 
usable,  but  not  dedicated  until  a convenient 
season,  the  president’s  inauguration  awaited 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education. 

What  sort  of  ritual  is  proper  for  the  in- 
auguration of  a college  president?  The 
process  at  Hesston  on  Oct.  19  appeared  to 
be  part  musical  concert,  part  worship  serv- 
ice, and  part  family  reunion  with  an  aura 
of  medieval  pageantry  over  all.  Guests  with 
the  proper  academic  status  wore  academic 
dress.  These  robes  are  a marvel  to  the  un- 
initiated and  indeed  their  origin  is  lost  in 
the  mists  of  medieval  history.  But  as  the 
program  notes  explained,  they  have  im- 


portant symbolic  meaning  for  those  who 
know  the  language.  Colors  and  styles  of 
robes  and  hoods  show  whether  the  subject 
is  a bachelor,  a master,  or  a doctor  and 
designate  his  particular  academic  discipline. 

Besides  the  music,  both  instrumental  and 
vocal,  the  main  features  of  the  service  were 
the  address,  the  installation  of  the  president 
and  his  response,  the  greetings,  and  the 
luncheon  which  followed.  Inauguration 
speaker  was  William  Jellema,  Executive 
Associate  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  and  director  of  Laban  Peachey’s 
studies  in  education  which  preceded  his 
presidency. 

Jellema  used  quotations  from  Niccolo 
Machiavelli  as  background  for  his  address 
entitled  “Some  Words  to  an  Armed  Proph- 
et.’’ Machiavelli,  it  may  be  remembered, 
wrote  a book  called  The  Prince  which  is 
famous  as  an  example  of  ruthless  political 
thought.  Unarmed  prophets  fail,  wrote 
Machiavelli;  so  the  prince  will  arm  himself 
if  he  is  to  be  an  effective  political  leader. 

In  like  manner,  the  college  president 
must  be  armed,  said  Jellema.  But  “the  arms 
of  the  college  president  are  reason,  dis- 
course, imagination,  and  love.  The  college 


president  who  does  not  possess  these  will 
not  succeed.”  Jellema  traced  the  evolution 
of  the  American  college  president’s  role  by 
telling  of  a visitor  to  a New  England  college 
in  the  nineteenth  century  who  found  the 
president  alone  in  his  study  reading  Kant 
in  the  German,  like  a true  scholar.  At  the 
beginning  of  our  century  he  would  have 
found  the  president  and  his  assistants  with 
building  plans  spread  out  and  budget  sheets 
before  them.  Today,  said  Jellema,  the 
president  might  be  found  in  the  corridor 
trying  to  persuade  students  to  let  him  into 
his  office. 

At  any  rate,  today’s  president  must  be 
one  who  works  with,  understands,  and 
likes  people.  “I  dare  not  slight  all  the  other 
attributes  he  must  possess — including 
scholarly  attainments  and  budgetary  acu- 
men— but  possessing  all  of  these  other  qual- 
ities without  the  personal  is,  as  it  were,  to 
own  the  whole  world  but  lose  the  soul  of 
his  position.” 

The  rest  of  the  speakers  neglected  to 
provide  summaries  of  what  they  said;  so  I 
do  not  have  as  precise  an  account  of  their 
concerns.  But  it  can  be  said  that  the  charge 
from  Board  President  Paul  Lederach  was 
solemn  and  earnest  and  the  response  from 
President  Peachey  equally  so. 

Then  came  the  “greetings,  ’ from  eleven 
persons  in  30  minutes  with  Chairman 
Howard  Hershberger  standing  in  back  to  re- 
mind greeters  to  speak  briefly.  Greetings 
from  representatives  of  the  students,  the 
faculty,  and  the  city  of  Hesston  were  en- 
thusiastic and  positive.  John  R.  Mumaw, 
moderator  of  Mennonite  General  Conference, 
seemed  to  approve.  President  Paul  Mininger 
of  Goshen  College  noted  the  need  for  con- 
tinued close  cooperation  between  the  two 
colleges  administered  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. President  Myron  Augsburger  pointed 
out  that  the  new  president  was  a gift  from 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  while  the  re- 
tired Hesston  president  is  now  serving  EMC. 
The  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Mennonite 
and  Affiliated  Colleges  was  a representative 
of  Kansas  colleges  and  the  state  department 
of  public  instruction. 

The  president’s  brother  Urbane  Peachey 
spoke  for  the  family.  He  reported  that  he 
asked  his  mother  whether  she  had  expect- 
ed Laban  to  become  a college  president. 
Mrs.  Peachey  replied,  "He  was  always 
energetic  to  get  to  the  barn  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  I really  did  not  expect  him  to  be- 
come a president.” 

There  was  time  yet  to  recognize  the 


Three  of  the  five  presidents  of  Hesston  College.  Left  to  right:  Laban  Peachey  who  was 
inaugurated,  Oct.  19;  Milo  Kauffman  (1932-51)  president  who  served  the  longest;  and  Tilman 
Smith  (1959-68)  retiring  president. 
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president’s  wife  and  family  and  then  it  was 
over.  President  Emeritus  Milo  Kauffman 
pronounced  the  benediction,  the  college 
wind  ensemble  began  the  recessional,  and 
the  dignitaries  filed  out.  The  president 
walked  alone  to  symbolize  the  lonely 
responsibility  of  the  presidency.  One  feature 
remained — a luncheon  for  guests  and  a 
forum  of  Kansas  college  presidents  with 
Roy  Just  of  Tabor  College  presiding. 

At  the  press  conference  before  lunch  I 
asked  President  Peachey  how  his  assign- 
ment appeared  different  to  him  after  in- 
auguration than  when  he  began  work  on 
July  1.  He  replied  that  now  he  felt  more 
reverent  about  the  responsibility.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  function  of  an  inaugural:  to  re- 
mind the  president  and  everyone  else 
present  that  the  task  is  a serious  one. 

Like  a wedding  or  a baptism,  an  inau- 
guration provides  a time  to  ask  ultimate 
questions  of  commitment  and  destiny.  When 
another  is  committing  himself  it  is  proper 
for  each  witness  to  reflect  on  the  quality 
of  his  own  loyalty  and  renew  his  own  cov- 
enant. 

The  question  which  comes  to  mind  at 
the  inauguration  of  a Mennonite  college 
president  is,  “What  and  how  is  the  Menno- 
nite Church  doing  in  higher  education?” 
The  immediate  answer  is,  “Quite  a bit  and 
very  well.”  Hesston  College  serves  as  an 
example.  President  Peachey  comes  to  his 
task  at  a time  when  enrollment  is  just 
below  an  all-time  high  of  429  reached  last 
year.  According  to  retiring  President  Tilman 
Smith,  this  represented  a 320  percent  in- 
crease during  an  eight-year  period.  After 
his  first  few  months,  President  Peachey  re- 
ported, “My  total  impression  is  that  the 
college  has  a fine  faculty,  administrative 
persons,  and  supporting  staff.  In  a general 
way  one  is  impressed  with  the  good  facili- 
ties and  the  overall  adequacy  of  the  institu- 
tion.” The  same  could  doubtless  be  said  of 
Goshen  College  and  Eastern  Mennonite 
College. 

On  the  other  hand,  church-sponsored 
higher  education  is  in  a time  of  testing  and 
readjustment.  Though  enrollments  in  church 
colleges  increase,  that  of  Mennonite  stu- 
dents in  other  educational  institutions  in- 
creases more  rapidly.  Because  of  today’s 
rush  into  higher  education  it  might  well 
be  too  much  for  Mennonites  to  try  to  pro- 
vide educational  facilities  for  all  Mennonite 
youth.  Yet  if  this  is  so  (and  we  haven’t 
necessarily  answered  the  question),  the 
church  needs  other  strategies  to  provide 
a context  for  working  out  the  implications 
of  the  Christian  gospel  with  those  who  will 
not  have  church-sponsored  college  train- 
ing. What  responses  the  church  shall  make 
to  this  new'  challenge  is  the  concern  of 
several  study  groups  related  to  the  Board 
of  Education. 

In  the  meantime,  those  involved  with 
church-related  education  are  interested  that 
the  church  and  the  colleges  may  be  kept  on 
speaking  terms.  It  has  been  observed  that 


the  cycle  of  the  denominational  college 
tends  to  move  the  two  away  from  each 
other  so  that  the  college  is  thrown  into  the 
arms  of  the  civic  and  business  communities 
out  of  necessity  for  their  support. 

If  college  and  church  are  to  stay  together, 
both  need  to  make  special  efforts  to  hear 
each  other  and  to  work  together.  For  both, 
the  situation  is  somewhat  like  that  reported 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  from  Ephesus,  “There 
is  a real  opportunity  here  for  great  and 
worth-while  work,  even  though  there  are 
many  opponents”  (1  Cor.  16:9,  TEV). — Dan- 
iel Hertzler  is  editor  of  Christian  Living 
and  Adult  Bible  Studies  at  Scottdale,  Pa. 
He  also  serves  on  the  Board  of  Overseers 
of  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Wengers  Cite  Need 
for  Reconciliation 

After  several  years  at  his  assignment,  a 
missionary  serving  under  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  usually  qualifies  for  a fur- 
lough, a well-deserved  vacation  utilized  to 
refresh  the  mind,  body,  and  spirit.  Follow- 
ing their  first  term  of  service  which  began 
in  September  1965,  John  and  Lucille  Weng- 
er arrived  in  the  States  from  Israel  for  a 
three-month  period  of  rest,  visitation,  and 
deputation  responsibilities. 

The  first  month  of  the  Wengers’  furlough 
was  spent  in  visiting  their  respective  homes 
of  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  Pigeon,  Mich., 
in  addition  to  filling  several  speaking 
engagements.  From  Oct.  21  to  25  the  couple, 
along  with  their  three  children — Paula, 
nine;  Sharon,  five;  and  Julia,  nine  months — 
visited  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  to 
share  firsthand  reports  of  their  experiences 
and  observations  in  Israel. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Wenger  served  as 
operations  manager  of  Sharon  Tours,  a 
travel  agency  with  headquarters  in  Ramat 
Gan  designed  to  provide  Christian  tourists 
with  an  orientation  to  the  Land  of  the  Bible. 
Sharon  Tours  is  an  organization  sponsored 
and  operated  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  by  a few  individuals  in  Israel. 

“Serving  as  operations  manager  meant 
coordinating  all  the  details  of  the  five-to- 


Board  missionaries  John  and  Lucille  Wenger 
examine  a map  illustrating  Israel’s  boundaries 
following  the  six-day  “Lightning  War.” 


14-day-long  tours  which  escorted  pilgrims 
to  places  of  historic  significance  such  as 
Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Nazareth, 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,”  said  Wenger.  Mrs. 
Wenger  found  taking  care  of  a husband  and 
three  children  in  a divided  country  to  be  a 
full-time  responsibility. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  the  present 
situation  in  Israel  and  its  effect  on  the 
presence  of  missionary  personnel,  Wenger 
replied,  “We  get  a bit  discouraged  at  times 
with  those  persons  who  are  only  concerned 
with  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  as  it  re- 
lates to  present  happenings  in  Israel.  Sure, 
we’re  aware  and  concerned  about  this  too. 
But  the  real  question  is:  Are  the  Jews 
really  occupying  Arab  territory,  or  vice 
versa?  To  whom  does  the  land  west  of  the 
Jordan  River  really  belong? 

“If  Israel  is  to  survive,  she  must  learn  to 
live  at  peace  with  her  Arab  neighbors  and 
stabilize  the  Middle  East.  This  is  perhaps 
one  reason  why  missionaries  are  in  Israel, 
and  specifically  why  we  are  involved  with 
Sharon  Tours — to  help  persons  understand 
the  Middle  East  situation,  and  to  bring 
about  reconciliation  since  we  work  closely 
with  both  Jews  and  Arabs. 

“We  refuse  to  take  sides  in  this  struggle,” 
Wenger  added,  “for  we  are  sympathetic  to 
the  Arabs  and  their  dilemma  also.” 

The  Wenger  family  will  return  to  Ramat 
Gan  for  their  second  term  of  service  after 
the  Christmas  holidays.  The  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  also  supports  the  Roy 
Kreider  and  the  Paul  Swarr  families,  both 
of  whom  also  work  with  Sharon  Tours. 

Telegram  Commends 
President 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  sent 
a telegram  to  President  Johnson  on  Nov.  1, 
the  text  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  President 
White  House 
Washington,  D.  C. 

We  are  grateful  tor  your  decision  to 
cease  all  air,  naval,  and  artillery  bombard- 
ment" of  North  Vietnam.  We  believe  this 
decision  can  lead  to  a restoration  of  peace 
in  Vietnam.  The  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee has  spoken  often  of  the  need  for  a 
negotiated  settlement.  We  commend  your 
decision. 

Because  of  our  involvement  in  relief  and 
rehabilitation  programs  in  Vietnam  since 
1954,  we  are  aware  of  the  complexities  of 
this  conflict.  Peace  will  not  come  easily  at 
the  conference  table  in  Paris  but  we  hope 
that  the  United  States  will  take  additional 
steps  for  peace. 

We  are  calling  upon  our  constituent 
churches  to  persist  in  their  prayers  for 
peace. 

H.  Ernest  Bennett,  Chairman 
Mennonite  Central  Committee 
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Gold  Award  Given  to  Prairie  View 


Left  to  right:  Mitchell  Jones,  Prairie  View 
Medical  Director;  Elmer  Ediger,  Prairie  View 
Administrator;  Peter  Wiebe,  Chairman  of  Prairie 
View  Board. 

The  Oct.  1 presentation  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association’s  Gold  Award  to 
Prairie  View  Mental  Health  Center,  Newton, 
Kan.,  highlighted  more  than  a decade  of 
development  for  this  Mennonite  Mental 
Health  Services-sponsored  center. 

Highest  recognition  given  by  the  APA, 
the  Gold  Award  is  one  in  a series  of 
Hospital  and  Community  Psychiatry  Achieve- 
ment Awards  presented  annually  to  out- 
standing and  innovative  mental  health  pro- 
grams. Silver  and  Bronze  Plaques  are  also 
awarded  to  second  and  third  place  winners. 
All  three  awards  were  presented  this  year 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  APA’s  twen- 
tieth Mental  Hospital  Institute  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

First  established  as  a psychiatric  hospital 
in  1954,  Prairie  View  has  over  the  years 
developed  an  effective  comprehensive  com- 
munity mental  health  program.  It  was  this 
successful  emergence  of  a community-orient- 
ed program  operating  through  various  types 
of  partnership  arrangements  which  was 
recognized  in  the  conferring  of  the  award. 

"Contract’’  and  “collaboration”  have  be- 
come key  words  in  the  development  of 
Prairie  View’s  program — contract  between 
center  and  governmental  units  and  collabora- 
tion with  existing  agencies  to  improve  the 
total  mental  health  services  offered  to  the 
community.  The  center  sees  itself  not  as 
solely  responsible  to  provide  a comprehen- 
sive service,  but  as  one  of  the  partners,  a 
partner  with  some  of  the  essential  resources. 

Prairie  View  has  had  a contractual  ar- 
rangement with  local  counties.  Currently, 
three  counties  contract  for  services.  Respon- 
sibility for  planning  the  tri-countv  program 
is  taken  by  an  incorporated  “middleman” 
board  known  as  Community  Mental  Health 
Services.  This  14-member  board,  made  up 
of  local  leaders  interested  in  mental  health, 
is  responsible  for  the  use  of  funds  as  well 
as  program  planning.  Through  CMBS,  treat- 
ment is  provided  throughout  the  tri-county 
area  on  a sliding  cost  scale  according  to 


ability  to  pay.  The  board  has  also  initiated 
various  educational  and  consultation  pro- 
grams. A current  project  is  exploratory 
meetings  with  the  “anti-poverty”  board 
with  an  eye  to  narrowing  the  gap  between 
“survey  need”  and  “usable  services.” 

Through  another  contractual  relationship 
Prairie  View  staff  have  for  the  past  four 
years  provided  follow-up  care  for  persons 
previously  hospitalized  at  Topeka  State 
Hospital.  This  partnership  with  the  Biddle 
Section  of  Topeka  State  is  currently  aided 
by  a National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
grant.  At  any  given  time  approximately 
60  to  70  persons  in  the  tri-countv  area  are 
receiving  these  follow-up  services. 

In  addition  to  these  contractual  relations, 
a series  of  collaborating  groups  with  church- 
es, industry,  and  other  agencies  have 
evolved.  These  groups  all  have  a relatively 
informal  pattern,  usually  having  luncheon 
or  coffee  meetings. 

Among  the  first  groups  to  be  formed  in 
each  of  the  three  counties  were  Community 
Resource  Councils.  The  councils  are  de- 
signed to  allow  for  cooperative  planning  of 
the  helping  agencies  within  each  county. 
Prairie  View  staff  participates  in  these  in- 
teragency councils  along  with  representa- 
tives of  schools,  courts,  welfare  departments, 
public  health  services,  and  churches. 

One  particularly  successful  project  of  the 
McPherson  County  Resources  Council  has 
been  a Homemaker’s  Group  designed  for 
low-income  or  otherwise  disadvantaged 
women.  The  group,  which  has  regular 
monthly  meetings  of  a recreational  and  ed- 
ucational nature,  has  successfully  drawn 
together  women  of  varying  socio-economic 
groups  and  promoted  understanding  and 
friendship.  While  mothers  meet,  separate 
activities  are  also  planned  for  the  preschool 
children.  Currently,  interest  in  this  group 
has  grown  to  the  point  where  a second 
group  will  need  to  be  established. 

Collaboration  with  industry  takes  the 
form  of  regular  meetings  of  personnel 
directors  of  major  industries  in  the  area 
with  Prairie  View  representatives.  This 
group  first  met  to  discuss  problems  of  re- 
habilitating individuals  who  had  returned 
from  hospitalization.  However,  meetings 
are  increasingly  used  to  explore  ways  of 
promoting  other  mutual  mental  health  con- 
cerns. 

An  interdenominational  Church  and 
Human  Relations  Committee  established 
more  than  a year  ago  is  a major  vehicle 
of  collaboration  with  the  churches.  This  com- 
mittee, which  meets  monthly,  attempts  to 
mobilize  local  resources  to  meet  needs  felt 
within  local  congregations. 

One  project  of  this  committee  in  the  past 
year  has  been  the  distribution  of  scholar- 
ships to  local  ministers  to  enable  them  to 
participate  in  human  relations  workshops. 


An  Institute  on  Cross  Cultural  Problems 
was  also  sponsored  in  conjunction  with  the 
General  Conference  Boards  of  Mission  and 
Service  and  the  Associated  Colleges  of  Cen- 
tral Kansas. 

Currently,  additional  areas  of  cooperation 
are  being  explored.  Among  them  are  co- 
operative planning  on  sex  education  with 
other  community  groups,  college  credit 
courses,  and  human  relations  training 
laboratories  in  cooperation  with  the  regional 
National  Training  Laboratory  office  of  the 
Midwest  Group  for  Human  Relations.  As 
the  Prairie  View  program  expands,  these 
and  other  projects  will  become  the  focus  of 
community  planning  and  action  in  the  men- 
tal health  field. 


Central  Christian  High  School 

Central  Christian  High  School,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  began  its  eighth  year  of  operation 
with  a record  enrollment  of  242  students. 
Fifty-six  congregations  are  represented  from 
thirteen  counties  in  northeastern  Ohio.  At- 
tendance from  related  Mennonite  groups 
(other  than  Old  Mennonite)  increased  by 
fifteen  students.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  stu- 
dent body  are  non-Mennonites. 

The  senior  class  served  2,450  adults  plus 
150  free  meals  to  children  under  six  at 
their  annual  Fall  Fish  Fry  to  set  an  all- 
time  record  for  fish  fry  attendance. 

The  annual  Christian  Life  Convention 
held  Oct.  13-16  featured  Carl  “Kelly” 
3ihl,  assistant  to  the  president  of  John 
Brown  University.  Dr.  Bihl  brought  rich 
biblical  truths  and  was  well  received  by  the 
general  public  and  student  body. 

Total  money  received  from  Student  Fall 
Work  Days  amounted  to  $4,559.98.  The 
senior  class  won  the  class  competition  with 
an  average  per  capita  giving  of  $20.83.  One 
half  of  the  total  money  was  designated  by 
the  Student  Council  to  support  a special 
gym  bleacher  project.  The  remaining 
amount  will  be  allocated  to  various  depart- 
mental needs. 

In  cooperation  with  Christian  radio  sta- 
tion WCRF’s  tenth  anniversary.  Central 
students  were  privileged  to  hear  S.  Maxwell 
Coder,  Vice-President  and  Dean  of  Educa- 
tion of  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Ernest  Mal- 
yon  of  Moody’s  Extension  Department,  and 
Bill  Pearce,  lay  minister,  vocalist,  and  trom- 
bone artist.  Other  fall  chapel  speakers  in- 
cluded Bill  Detweiler,  “Kelly”  Bihl,  A.  J. 
Metzler,  and  Joe  Shultz,  local  Campus  Life 
Association  director. 

The  fall  Lecture  Music  Series  programs 
included  the  Murk  Family  Musicale  and 
Al  Homburg,  popular  folk  singer.  Vance 
Packard  is  scheduled  for  Jan.  7,  1969. 

The  Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  owns  and  operates 
Central  Christian  High  School  as  a first- 
class  high  school  chartered  by  the  state  of 
Ohio  Department  of  Education. 
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Houses  on  Cold  Amman  Hills 

Tens  of  thousands  of  refugees,  men, 
women,  and  children,  on  East  Bank  Jordan, 
today  are  facing  the  most  difficult  winter 
in  their  20-vear  refugee  experience.  Ever 
since  the  partition  of  Palestine  in  1948, 
when  this  inhuman  seemingly  never-ending 
refugee  problem  had  its  beginning,  there 
always  was  the  opportunity  to  stake  their 
tents  in  the  warm  Jordan  Valley.  Largely 
below  sea  level,  the  valley  made  tent  life 
at  least  tolerable,  in  spite  of  some  heavy 
rainstorms  and  wind.  Even  this  past  winter 
the  refugees  who  fled  to  the  East  Bank  as 
a result  of  the  June  1967  conflict  and  had 
to  resort  to  tent  living,  largely  settled  in 
this  warm  valley. 

Because  of  the  persistent  shelling,  serious 
bombing,  and  Israeli  attacks  on  the  valley, 
family  life  had  become  intolerable  and  over 
one  hundred  thousand  fled  inland.  The 
reason  for  the  grim  outlook  is  that  these 
tents  are  now  staked  on  higher  ground 
where  temperatures  are  much  colder  and 
rain  turns  into  snow.  Because  of  fear  and 
anxiety,  they  cannot  return  to  the  warm 
valley. 

Said  one  refugee,  “I’d  rather  see  my 
family  freeze  to  death  in  the  highlands  than 
to  have  them  live  in  daily  fear  of  being 
killed  by  shells  or  burned  to  death  by  the 
fire  (napalm)  bombs.’’  This  refugee  speaks 
for  more  than  80,000  refugees  living  in 
more  than  14,000  tents.  How  can  they  sur- 
vive in  the  hills  of  Amman,  where  often 
the  temperatures  are  below  freezing  and  at 
times  the  snowfall  is  heavy?  This  question 
remains  unanswered. 

Since  it  is  clear  now  that  they  cannot  or 
will  not  go  back  to  the  valley,  the  local 
government,  the  United  Nations,  and  volun- 
tary agencies  are  frantically  building  as 
many  temporary  shelters  to  replace  the 


tents  as  funds  will  allow  and  time  will  per- 
mit. 

“The  number  of  shelters  built  is  depend- 
ent on  the  money  available.  Unfortunately 
there  will  not  be  enough  money  to  give 
every  family  a decent  shelter.  Many  people 
will  suffer  from  the  wet,  cold  weather  this 
winter.  Whom  will  God  hold  responsible 
for  this  tragedy?  I have  already  learned  to 
love  these  people  and  I hope  that  I may 
be  able  to  help  alleviate  some  of  the 
misery  that  is  so  prevalent  here.  May  God 
have  mercy  on  the  complacent  Christian  of 
our  day.”  So  writes  Virgil  Classen,  MCC 
director,  East  Bank  Jordan,  in  his  first 
report,  a few  weeks  after  his  arrival  at 
Amman,  Jordan. 

The  average  American  or  Canadian 
family  is  living  in  a house  that  is  well 
insulated  against  the  cold,  rain,  or  snow 
that  may  be  anticipated  in  the  months  just 
ahead.  Very  likely  they  have  central  heat- 
ing with  thermostatic  control  or  at  least 
the  full  confidence  that  the  fuel  needed, 
whether  it  be  coal,  oil,  gas,  or  wood,  will 
be  available. 

Such  comfortable  Christians  must  be 
challenged  to  share  some  of  their  comfort 
with  refugee  families  in  Jordan.  It  is  not 
possible  at  this  time  to  help  Arab  families 
with  any  kind  of  heat  for  this  winter,  but 
one  can  help  them  to  a one-room,  approx- 
imately 13  x 14  foot,  shelter  made  of  water 
proof  composition.  A protection  against 
windstorm,  rain,  and  snow,  the  shelter 
costs  approximately  $250. 

We  are  approaching  the  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  season,  a special  season  for 
sharing  our  many  blessings  with  others  in 
gratitude  for  what  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
has  made  possible  for  us.  American  families 
should  adopt  one  or  even  more  Arab  refu- 
gee families  by  helping  to  provide  tempo- 
rary shelters  as  a protection  against  the  cold 


winter  storms  ahead.  Other  people  could 
encourage  their  local  congregation  or  some 
organization  within  their  church  to  sponsor 
two,  three,  or  more  families. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  has 
designated  $50,000  for  this  purpose,  in  the 
faith  that  our  people  will  help  to  meet 
this  need.  In  cooperation  with  the  Near 
East  Christian  Council,  the  MCC  funds  will 
provide  shelters  for  approximately  200  of 
the  1,600  families  of  Souf  Camp.  Some  as- 
sistance for  this  project  is  also  received 
from  UNRWA,  the  United  Nations  relief 
agency  which  has  responsibility  for  overall 
coordination  of  temporary  housing  for 
refugee  camps. 

This  winter  season,  when  the  cold  winds 
blow,  the  ground  freezes,  the  snow  covers 
the  field,  the  North  American  Christians 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  their  homes,  they  can 
experience  an  added  comfort  in  their 
hearts  if  they  have  helped  to  provide 
some  comfort  to  a homeless  refugee  family 
in  Jordan.  This  writer  can  repeat  with 
some  special  feeling  and  conviction  Jesus’ 
words,  when  He  said,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it 
not  to  me."  Yes,  He  meant  for  us  to  believe 
it  and  to  take  it  seriously. 

Contributions  are  needed  and  should  be 
sent  through  the  normal  conference  chan- 
nels.— Harry  E.  Martens,  former  MCC  di- 
rector in  Jordan. 

U.S. --Japan  Security  Pact 
Object  of  Discussion 

Forty-four  Christian  youth  met  recently 
to  discuss  the  implications  of  the  U.S. — Japan 
Security  Pact  for  themselves  and  the  larger 
Christian  church.  The  study  was  peculiarly 
relevant  in  light  of  the  1970  expiration 
date  of  the  present  pact  which  gives  legal 
standing  to  the  stationing  of  U.S.  troops  on 
Japanese  soil. 

U.S.  and  Japanese  government  circles  seem 
to  take  for  granted  that  the  treaty  will  auto- 
matically be  renewed,  in  spite  of  widespread 
opposition  to  it  in  Japan  by  student,  labor, 
the  opposition  party,  and  academic  circles. 
The  whole  fabric  of  Japanese  social  structure 
is  almost  certain  to  go  through  a serious 
crisis  of  stress  and  strain  again  in  the  spring 
of  1970. 

The  44  serious  young  Christian  men  and 
women  gathered  for  a three-dav  study-semi- 
nar retreat  to  find  answers  and  Holy  Spirit 
direction  for  themselves.  Results  of  these 
studies  are  being  published  and  circulated 
throughout  Japan. 

Briefly,  the  consensus  of  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  the  treaty  was  not  compatible  to 
Japan’s  “peace"  constitution,  that  it  was 
detrimental  to  Japanese  national  and  social 
life,  that  it  was  alienating  Japan  from  her 
lofty  hopes,  and  that  all  dependence  on 
military  alliances  and  power  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  highest  ideals  of  both  the 
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Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  Christian 
youth  agreed  that  they  should  endeavor  to 
enlighten  the  public,  especially  to  inform 
the  Christian  conscience,  concerning  the 
dangers  of  such  dependences.  They  should, 
however,  eschew  the  violent  methods  of 
certain  militant  student  groups,  remembering 
that  as  Christians  they  are  followers  of 
the  cross-bearing  Prince  of  Peace. 

This  was  the  seventh  annual  Christian 
Youth  Peace  Seminar  sponsored -by  MCC 
Peace  Section,  Japan.  The  “Youth  House,” 
Hachioji,  Tokyo,  was  the  site  for  the  sem- 
inar. A 10-member  continuation  committee 
was  appointed  in  the  final  session  of  the 
seminar  and  is  already  at  work  in  prepara- 
tion for  next  year’s  retreat. 

Swiss  Youth  Give  for  Biafra 

As  a result  of  a recent  appeal  by  the 
Swiss  Youth  Commission,  the  2,000-member 
Swiss  Mennonite  Conference  donated  150 
pints  of  blood  and  approximately  $3,000  to 
be  used  in  aiding  war-torn  Nigeria/Biafra. 

Paul  Gerber  and  Paul  Hofer,  directors 
of  the  effort,  prepared  information  sheets 
which  were  sent  to  ministers  and  congrega- 
tions. A day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  pro- 
claimed for  the  various  congregations.  Each 
member  was  encouraged  to  give  a personal 
offering  of  blood  which  if  not  used  im- 
mediately in  Nigeria/Biafra  would  be  sent 
to  the  Red  Cross. 

Letters  were  sent  to  the  English,  Russian, 
and  Nigerian  embassies  advocating  the 
termination  of  weapon  deliveries  to 
Nigeria/Biafra  and  immediate  direct  nego- 
tiations between  the  two  sides.  In  addition 
they  requested  intervention  to  permit  an 
unhindered  relief  program  for  the  starving 
Biafrans.  All  blood  donors  were  requested 
to  sign  these  letters. 

It  was  requested  that  young  and  old 
alike  participate  in  the  planned  program. 
The  donated  money  will  go  to  Nigeria/ 
Biafra  via  MCC  Frankfurt  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Graduate  Fellowship  to  Meet 
in  December 

Mennonite  Graduate  Fellowship  has  an- 
nounced their  eleventh  annual  conference 
to  be  held  Dec.  28-30,  1968,  at  Michigan 
State  University  in  East  Lansing.  The  con- 
ference is  open  to  all  interested  persons. 

This  year’s  theme,  “Responding  to 
Social  Change  in  Developing  Countries,” 
will  be  introduced  by  well-known  Menno- 
nite spokesmen — Frank  Epp,  former  editor 
of  Canadian  Mennonite ; Carl  Kreider,  dean 
of  Goshen  College;  Donald  Jacobs,  church 
administrator  in  East  Africa;  and  William 
Snyder,  executive  secretary  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  Papers  prepared  by 
several  Mennonite  graduate  students  are  to 
be  considered  in  addition  to  a panel  dis- 
cussion and  an  illustrated  presentation  of 


present  Mennonite  relief  efforts. 

Registration  is  slated  for  Dec.  28  at  3:00 
p.m.  at  the  Wesley  Foundation  at  1118 
South  Harrison  in  East  Lansing,  which  is 
also  the  rendezvous  point  for  all  meals  and 
meetings.  Arrangements  for  lodging  at 
$5.00  per  night  will  be  facilitated  if  regis- 
trations are  received  by  Dec.  5. 

Application  for  travel  grants  is  made  by 
writing  before  Dec.  15  to  Milo  Stahl,  1527- 
B Spartan  Village,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
48823.  To  receive  complete  program  infor- 
mation including  a registration  form  for  this 
year’s  fellowship,  write  to  Verle  Headings, 
1813  Dexter  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48103. 

Mennonite  Graduate  Fellowship,  an  in- 
digenous group  comprised  of  students  from 
the  various  Mennonite  branches,  meets 
annually  at  a different  location  to  discuss 
pertinent  issues,  for  fellowship,  and  to  elect 
officers  for  the  coming  year. 

A listing  of  papers  presented  at  past 
meetings  that  have  been  reproduced  and 
are  available  at  cost  can  be  secured  by  writ- 
ing Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Mission  Directory  Available 

A standard  statistical  reference  book, 
listing  the  overseas  ministries  of  North 
American  churches,  came  off  the  press  in 
its  eighth  edition  in  mid-October,  the  Mis- 
sionary Research  Library  Publications  office 
has  announced. 

North  American  Protestant  Ministries 
Overseas  1968  Directory  is  under  the  joint 
authorship  of  the  Library  in  New  York  City 
and  the  Mission  Advanced  Research  and 
Communications  Center,  Monrovia,  Calif., 
and  will  be  published  by  Word  Books,  Inc., 
Waco,  Tex.  All  three  agencies  will  handle 
book  sales  at  $2.50  a copy. 

Modern  computer  techniques  for  gathering 
and  correlating  the  data  gathered  from  over 
500  agencies  permit  the  new  directory  to  be 
the  most  complete  of  the  Library’s  series, 
customarily  published  every  two  years.  Anal- 
yses of  data  will  be  presented  in  various 
categories  and  will  be  cross-referenced  with 
other  accepted  fact  sources — Encyclopedia  of 
Modern  Missions  and  World  Christian  Hand- 
book. Some  500  agencies  are  listed  as  com- 
pared with  268  in  the  1966  edition. 

In  addition  to  an  alphabetical  list  of 
churches  and  agencies,  there  will  be  listings 
by  states;  denominational  sending  boards  or 
affiliated  societies;  American  boards  or 
committees  of  missionary  educational  insti- 
tutes and  colleges;  and  many  other  useful 
listings  of  information  including  financial  and 
personnel.  Another  new  feature  of  the  1968 
edition  is  a map  of  “mission  fields”  with 
statistics. 

David  M.  Stowe,  editor  of  Missionary'  Re- 
search Library  Publications,  calls  the  direc- 
tory “a  unique  tool  for  understanding  the 
world  mission  and  service  enterprise — a 
significant  resource  book  for  mission  libraries, 
seminary  students,  and  workers  in  the  mis- 
sion field  at  home  and  abroad.” 


Mennonites  Visit  Soviet  Union 

Two  Mennonites  and  a Baptist  completed 
a three- week  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
three-man  party  included:  Frank  C.  Peters, 
a pastor  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  congre- 
gation in  Kitchener,  Ont.;  Peter  J.  Dyck, 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  director 
for  Europe  and  North  Africa;  and  Adolfs 
Klaupiks,  former  relief  coordinator  for  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance. 

All  three  had  been  on  previous  trips  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  Peters  and  Klaupiks 
with  the  1966  eight-man  Baptist-Mennonite 
delegation,  and  Dyck  in  1960.  Their  experi- 
ence provides  a vital  link  in  the  continuing 
contacts  between  Mennonites  of  North 
America  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Traveling  on  a tourist  basis,  the  men 
visited  Baptist  and  Mennonite  churches  from 
Oct.  10  to  30  which  were  not  visited  by  the 
1966  delegation.  Among  the  cities  visited 
were:  Novosibirsk,  Alma-Ata,  Tashkent, 

and  Riga. 

The  North  American  Mennonites  desire 
through  this  visit  to  establish  closer  contact 
with  their  fellow  believers  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  hope  that  this  visit  may  con- 
tribute to  improved  international  under- 
standing and  goodwill. 


St.  Basil’s  Church,  now  museum.  Red  Square 
Moscow. 


Calendar 


Southwest  Conference,  Trinity  Mennonite  Church, 
Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov.  28-30. 

Millwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Gap,  Pa.,  Dec.  30  to 
Jan.  10,  1969 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Conference  in  special 
session  at  Beech  Mennonite  Church,  Louisville, 
Ohio.  Jan.  14,  15,  1969. 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  session,  Weaverland,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Mar.  18,  19,  1969. 

Annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Publication  Board,  On- 
tario, Mar.  27-29,  1969.  (Exact  location  will  be  an- 
nounced later) 

Spring  Extension  Convention,  Mathis,  Tex.,  Mar.  28- 
30,  1969. 

Board  of  Education  special  session,  Apr.  18,  19,  1969. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa,  July 
1-6,  1969. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va,  July  22-25,  1969. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27,  1969. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19, 
1969. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15,  1969. 
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FIELD 


To  Our  Customers: 

Currently  we  are  changing  the 
method  of  addressing  our  periodicals. 
In  making  this  change  a few  names 
have  been  inadvertently  dropped  from 
our  lists.  If  you  are  missing  any  of 
our  magazines  to  which  you  are  a 
subscriber,  please  let  us  know  about 
it  at  once,  advising  us  which  maga- 
zine you  are  missing.  If  possible, 
please  also  include  a mailing  label 
from  the  most  recent  copy  of  the 
magazine  you  did  receive. 

If  you  will  tell  us  which  magazines 
you  have  missed,  we  will  replace 
them  insofar  as  extras  are  available. 
Otherwise  we  will  extend  your  sub- 
scription by  the  number  of  issues  you 
missed. 

Would  you  also  tell  us  if  there  are 
other  irregularities  about  any  of  your 
subscriptions? 

Customer  Service — Subscriptions 
Mennonite  Publishing  House 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 


The  Lancaster  Area  Christian  Writers’ 
Fellowship  will  meet  Nov.  17,  1:30  p.m.,  at 
the  Mennonite  Information  Center,  Lincoln 
Highway  East,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Anyone  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  Christian  writing  is  wel- 
come. 

Glenn  M.  Kauffman,  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  has 
received  a grant  of  $6,000  for  research  in 
chemistry  from  the  Research  Corporation,  a 
private  New  York  foundation  which  initiates 
scientific  research. 

All-day  Bible  meeting  at  Manchester,  Pa., 
Nov.  24.  Speakers  are  Sanford  Hershey, 
Gordonville,  Pa.,  and  Jay  Garber,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Welcome  to  the  First  Mennonite 
Church  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  your  place 
of  worship  and  Christian  fellowship  during 
your  stay  in  the  warmer  winter  southland. 

The  church  is  in  the  Life  Size  Replica 
of  Moses’  Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness, 
located  at  2701  13th  St.  South  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  pastor  is  Paul  M.  Zehr.  Winter 
Tabernacle  lectures  are  given  daily  except 
Saturday. 

New  members  by  baptism:  nineteen  by 
baptism  and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Central,  Archbold,  Ohio;  two  are  First  Deaf 
Mennonite,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  four  at  Herrick, 
Clare,  Mich;  two  at  Skippack,  Pa.;  two  at 
Weavers,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Special  meetings:  Marion  Good,  Logan, 
Ohio,  at  Freemanville,  Atmore,  Ala.,  Nov. 
9-17.  Osiah  Horst,  Toronto,  Ont.,  at  El- 
mira, Ont.,  Nov.  10-17.  Jay  Garber,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  at  Manchester,  Pa.,  Nov.  20- 


NOTES 

24.  Russell  Krabill,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Cen- 
tral, Elida,  Ohio,  Nov.  10-17.  Paul  Dagen, 
Atmore,  Ala.,  at  Williamson,  Pa.,  Nov.  17- 
24.  A.  J.  Metzler,  Orrville,  Ohio,  at  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio,  Nov.  28  to  Dec.  1.  David  Cress- 
man,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  at  Bon  Air,  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  Dec.  4-8.  Ralph  Stahly,  Midland, 
Mich.,  at  Bethel,  Ashley,  Mich.,  Dec.  8-15. 
George  R.  Brunk,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at 
North  Leo,  Ind.,  Dec.  15-22. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Kniss  arrived  in 
Ranchi,  India,  on  Oct.  30. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Buckwalter  moved 
from  Crystal  Springs,  Kan.,  to  the  home 
of  their  daughter,  Martha,  at  230  College 
Drive,  Hesston,  Kan.  Mrs.  Buckwalter  is 
making  a slow  recovery  from  the  “stroke” 
she  suffered  in  early  September. 

Addona  Nissley,  Coamo,  P.R.,  says:  “We 
had  four  nationals  preaching  over  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  invitation  from  the 
Evangelical  Mennonite  Church.  Raul 
Rosado,  Sergio  Rosario,  Jose  Antonio 
Santiago,  and  Angel  Luis  Miranda  went  as 
evangelists.  We  are  enjoying  very  good  re- 
lationships with  our  Caribbean  neighbors 
and  look  forward  to  some  reciprocal  action 
on  their  part.” 

Robert  Otto  writes  from  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium: “The  Spanish  folk  are  working  very 
arduously  along  with  Samuel  Rolon  at 
getting  the  chapel,  Rue  de  la  Filature  No. 
15,  ready  for  the  dedication  on  Nov.  12.” 

Mrs.  Jonathan  G.  Yoder  was  scheduled 
to  undergo  major  surgery  at  the  Goshen 
Hospital  on  Nov.  1.  The  Yoders’  home 
address:  900  LeRoy  Ave.,  Goshen.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Yoder  were  missionaries  in  India  and 
Nepal  since  1937,  having  spent  this  past 
year  at  the  Nav  Jivan  Hospital  in  Satbarwa, 
Bihar,  India. 

Willard  Roth,  Accra,  Ghana,  reports: 
“Mv  wife  Alice  along  with  Erma  Grove  was 
at  Abetifi  Retreat  Center  for  an  all-Ghana 
Women’s  Retreat  which  Alice  found  to  be 
stimulating  and  an  opportunity  to  make 
several  new  acquaintances.  She  was  asked 
to  have  one  of  the  morning  devotional 
periods.  I preached  my  first  sermon  in 
Ghana  last  Sunday  evening  at  the  Kaneshi 
Presbyterian  Church  to  a responsive  group. 

I used  John  9,  primarily  retelling  the  bibli- 
cal narrative.” 

Address  changes:  Mrs.  Esther  Vogt,  c/o 
Amos  Kulp,  R.  2,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  R.  Wenger,  1613  Mt.  Pleasant 
Road,  Chesapeake,  Va. ; Minnie  Kanagy, 
Skvview  Towers,  Apt.  209,  219  N.  Beaver 
St.,  New  Castle,  Pa.;  and  Gladys  Widmer, 
c/o  Angel  Torres,  Apt.  2A,  409  E.  160th 
St.,  Bronx,  N.Y.  Guy  F.  Hershberger  from 
3420  W.  Rose  Lane,  Apt.  25,  to  3701  W.  El 
Caminito  Dr.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85021. 


“The  Russian  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 

will  have  its  effect  on  religious  freedoms,” 
reports  Gordon  Shantz,  director  of  Menno- 
nite Broadcasts’  Russian  program.  “Chris- 
tians there  have  been  pressing  for  actual 
practice  of  freedoms  guaranteed  on  paper 
in  the  constitution.  Now  this  hard-line 
intervention  makes  further  progress  question- 
able for  some  time.  It  is  likely  the  church 
will  again  experience  a period  of  repression, 
with  troop  occupation  increasing  uncertainty 
of  Christians  in  all  iron  curtain  countries.” 

A new  pressing  of  Luz  y Verdad’s 
Christmas  record,  Al  Mundo  Paz  (meaning 
Peace  on  Earth  ),  is  being  released  this 
month.  Lester  Hershey,  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts’ Spanish  program  director,  reports  on 
the  record  s impact:  “According  to  Difusion- 
es  InterAmericanas  and  the  big  Lutheran 
bookstore  in  Puerto  Rico,  it  is  the  best 
Christmas  record  they  have  sold  in  Spanish.” 

A new  Mennonite  Hour  calendar  for 
1969  is  on  the  presses.  “We  chose  full-color 
pictures  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  I have  ever  viewed,”  states  Men- 
nonite Hour  speaker  David  Augsburger. 
“We  have  tried  to  suit  each  picture  to  the 
call  of  Jesus  Christ,  ‘Come  unto  me’  ” The 
calendar  will  be  released  in  December. 

James  Norton,  pastor  of  the  Detroit,  Mich., 
Mennonite  Church,  reports:  “Our  Open 
Circle  Coffeehouse  recently  received 
recreational  equipment  in  the  form  of  slot 
cars,  tracks,  and  accessories  valued  at 
$12,000  when  new.  The  BiCo  Model  Dis- 
tributors of  Berkley,  Mich.,  went  out  of  the 
slot  car  business  and  donated  their  inven- 
tory to  us.” 

Howard  Y.  Musselman  has  been  ap- 
pointed administrator  of  Brook  Lane 
Psychiatric  Center,  Hagerstown,  Md.  He 
has  been  on  the  Brook  Lane  Board  of 
Directors  since  its  organization  in  1956,  also 
serving  as  its  first  chairman.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Mennonite  Mental  Health 
Services  Board. 

Musselman  has  long  been  associated 
with  the  business  world,  first  as  president  of 
I.  Z.  Musselman  Orchards,  Inc.,  and  later 
as  Director  of  Distribution  Services  for 
Knouse  Foods  Cooperative,  Inc.  He  re- 
signed this  position  to  accept  the  Brook 
Lane  administratorship. 

He  is  a member  and  currently  chairman 
of  the  Fairfield  Mennonite  Church,  Fair- 
field,  Pa. 

J.  E.  Gingrich,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Mennonite  Conference. 

Frank  T.  Harman,  56,  vice-president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  was  killed  instantly,  Oct.  31,  when 
his  tractor  overturned  on  a hill  slope  and 
pinned  him  beneath  it.  Mr.  Harman  was  an 
active  member  of  Weavers  Mennonite 
Church  and  president  of  the  Mennonite 
Property  Aid  Plan.  Obituary  will  follow. 
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Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I surely  wish  to  compliment  Mr.  Kauffman's 
excellent  story,  “The  Story  of  the  Involved” 
(Oct.  1 issue).  This  is  certainly  going  to  find  its 
place  in  my  scrapbook.  . . . — Weigellia  Trook, 
Lebanon,  Ore. 

I am  writing  about  the  article  by  Lawrence  T. 
Slaught.  I think  it  is  one  of  the  best  articles  I 
have  seen  in  the  Gospel  Herald  for  a long  time. 
His  article  was  on  preaching  about  hell.  I am 
glad  someone  had  the  courage  to  write  it. 

It  makes  me  sad  to  think  that  most  of  our 
ministers  preach  as  though  there  were  no  hell. 
But  Christ  preached  it  many  times.  For  instance, 
the  rich  man  who  was  in  hell  begging  for  just 
a drop  of  water.  I think  our  ministers  should 
read  and  carefully  meditate  on  Ezek.  3:18-21.  It 
is  a serious  thing  to  be  a minister  and  if  they 
do  not  warn  the  people  about  hell,  who  will? 
. . . — Mrs.  Harry  Musser,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

I appreciated  very  much  your  editorial  of  Oct. 
8,  “Who  Is  Calling  the  Signals?”  I am  afraid  if 
we  are  honest  we  will  have  to  admit  that  “the 
world  is  squeezing  us  into  its  mold.”  We  are  too 
conscious  about  what  pleases  the  world  and  for- 
get too  easily  about  pleasing  Christ! 

I become  bothered  when  I see  persons  accept 
without  thinking  the  polarization  of  ideas  offered 
by  some  preachers.  I refer  here  to  your  illus- 
tration of  social  concern  vs.  evangelistic  concerns. 
Historically  we  have  carried  both  in  the  same 
bundle,  and  to  lose  sight  of  either  one  would  be 
a loss. 

With  so  many  voices  calling  for  our  attention, 
it  becomes  difficult  sometimes  to  hear  what  Christ 
is  trying  to  say  to  His  church.  I pray  that  we 
may  continue  to  see  the  Scriptures  as  our  basic 
scource  book. — Kenneth  Stevanus,  Peru,  Ind. 

o o « 

In  the  Oct.  15  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  I was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  article  by  Lorie 

Gooding,  “To  Be  Like  Him.”  To  me,  what  she 
said  boiled  down  to  this:  Are  we  serving  the 
Lord  for  the  recognition  we  receive  from  man,  or 
for  the  divine  approval  of  God?  If,  as  she  says, 
we  become  brutally  honest  with  ourselves,  the 
self  in  us,  our  human  reactions,  would  fade  out 
instead  of  human  nature  asserting  itself,  there 
would  be  a spiritual  dimension  that  would  be 
far-reaching.  The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  our 

strength.”  I would  encourage  readers  to  take 
time  to  read  this  article  and  let  it  sink  in  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  God. — Mrs.  Ruth  Souder, 
Telford,  Pa. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Burkey,  Lester  and  Agnes  (Roland),  Albany, 
Ore.,  fifth  child,  first  daughter,  Darcv  Kav,  Oct. 
19,  1968. 

Delagrange,  Larry  and  Joyce  (Lengacher), 
Woodburn,  Ind.,  first  child,  Drucilla  Fave,  Oct. 
19,  1968. 

Detweiler,  Alvin  and  Kathryn  (Yoder),  Bover- 
town,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Steven  Lim, 
born  July  23,  1955;  received  for  adoption  from 
Korea,  Oct.  14,  1968. 

Heiser,  Rodney  and  Linda  (Carmien),  Fisher, 

111.,  first  child,  Kelly  Dawn,  Oct.  8,  1968. 

Hess,  Walter  L.  and  Anna  Lois  (Metzler), 
Drumore,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lois 
Alma,  Oct.  7,  1968. 

High,  P.  Eugene  and  Bette  (Bowman),  Ronks, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kristine  Marie 
Oct.  12,  1968. 


Horst,  Leonard  E.  and  Elsie  Mae  (Martin), 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  third  living  child,  first  daugh- 
ter, Darla  Mae,  Oct.  22,  1968. 

Hurst,  Noah  S.  and  Mary  (Graybill),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Janelle  Marie, 
Sept.  11,  1968. 

Knepp,  Kenneth  and  Mandy  (Lengacher),  New 
Haven,  Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Roland  Jav, 
Aug.  13,  1968. 

Liestman,  Dean  and  Sharilyn  (Heiser),  Maho- 
met, 111.,  first  child,  Andrea  Gay,  Oct.  20,  1968. 

Maurer,  Dwight  B.  and  Bonnie  (Wideman), 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  first  child,  Michael  Berdett, 
Aug.  4,  1968. 

Metzler,  Glenn  and  Betty  (Stoltzfus),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  first  child,  Larry  Dean,  Sept.  29,  1968. 

Metzler,  Lester  and  Dorothy  (Peifer),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  first  child,  Michael  Scott,  Oct.  17, 
1968. 

Ruble,  Jerome  and  Mary  Lou  (Martin),  Morton, 

III.,  first  child,  Kristine  Ann,  Aug.  16,  1968. 

Swartzendruber,  Jay  and  Ruth  (Schweitzer), 
Shicklev,  Neb.,  fourth  son,  J.  James,  July  19, 
1968;  received  by  adoption.  Sept.  27,  1968. 

Weaver,  Rodney  and  Shirley  (Bollman),  Wak- 
arusa,  Ind.,  first  child,  Roderick  Dale,  Sept.  20, 
1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Breneman — Bomberger. — Paul  Breneman,  Lit- 
itz, Pa.,  Hess  cong.,  and  Janice  Bomberger, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Erb  cong.,  bv  H.  Howard  Witmer, 
Oct.  19,  1968. 

Gahman — Detweiler. — E.  Dale  Gahman,  Dub- 
lin, Pa.,  Perkasie  cong.,  and  Linda  Detweiler, 
Elroy,  Pa.,  Plains  cong.,  by  Alvin  F.  Detweiler, 
Sept.  21,  1968. 

Hartman — Halteman. — Merlin  Lee  Hartman, 
Syracuse,  Ind.,  Benton  cong.,  and  Mary  Ellen 
Halteman,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  by 
Curtis  Bergey,  Oct.  5,  1968. 

Hartman — Shriver. — Terry  Hartman,  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  Yellow  Creek  cong.,  and  Dianne  Shriver, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Olive  cong.,  bv  Mahlon  D.  Miller 
Oct.  19,  1968. 

Heiney — Sauder. — David  Heiney  and  Verna 
Sauder,  both  of  the  First  Deaf  cong.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  by  Elvin  R.  Stoltzfus,  Oct.  19,  1968. 

Horst — Bixler. — Ray  Elvin  Horst,  Media,  Pa., 
Liberty  cong..  South  English,  Iowa,  and  Violet 
Bixler,  Media,  Pa.,  Walnut  Creek  (Ohio)  cong., 
by  C.  Ralph  Malin  and  S.  J.  Horst,  father  of  the 
groom,  Oct.  12,  1968, 

Kauffman — Rae. — Donald  Kauffman,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  and  Janet  Rae,  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  both  of 
the  Central  cong..  Archbold,  Ohio,  by  Charles 
H.  Gautsche,  Oct.  18,  1968. 

King — Eades. — Martin  King,  Ludlow,  111.,  East 
Bend  cong.,  and  Rose  Eades,  Monticello,  III., 
Church  of  God,  by  Glenn  Eades,  brother  of  the 
bride,  Oct.  5,  1968. 

Landis — Groff. — Charles  D.  Landis,  Metzler 
cong.,  Ephrate,  Pa.,  and  Sara  Jane  Groff, 
Ephrata  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Lester  Martin,  assisted 
by  J.  Elvin  Martin,  Sept.  28,  1968. 

Lloyd — Wagler. — Donald  Eugene  Lloyd,  New- 
ville.  Pa.,  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Mary  Cath- 
erine Wagler,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Hillcrest  cong., 
by  Henry  Yantzi,  Oct.  12,  1968. 

Martin — Lehman. — Samuel  Martin,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Martindale  cong.,  and  Lorraine  Lehman, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Gantz  cong.,  by  H.  Howard  Wit- 
mer, Oct.  12,  1968. 

Steiner — Kalous. — Eldon  Ray  Steiner  and 

Patricia  Ann  Kalous,  both  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
by  Amos  Bontrager  and  Charles  Kalous,  Oct. 
19,  1968. 

Swartz — Shank. — Carroll  Swartz,  Jr.,  Harrison- 


burg, Va.,  Pike  cong.,  and  Linda  Shank,  Dayton, 
Va.,  Temple  Hill  cong;,  by  Lloyd  S.  Horst,  Oct. 
12,  1968. 

Witmer — Benner. — Samuel  Witmer,  Dayton, 
Va.,  Bank  cong.,  and  Florence  Benner,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Pottstown  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Lloyd  S. 
Horst,  Oct.  5,  1968. 

Zimmerman — Sensenig. — Marlin  R.  Zimmerman 
and  Mary  L.  Sensenig,  both  of  Hammer  Creek 
cong.,  Lititz,  Pa.,  by  Lester  Martin,  assisted  by 
Ira  Good,  Sept.  7,  1968. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Birkey,  Andrew  F.,  son  of  Valentine  and 
Phoebe  Birkey,  was  born  at  Walnut,  111.,  Dec. 

14,  1884;  died  at  the  Mercy  Hospital,  Urbana, 

111.,  of  a heart  attack,  Oct.  2,  1968;  aged  83  y. 
9 m.  18  d.  On  Dec.  28,  1911,  he  was  married  to 
Fannie  Birkey,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Harold),  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Helen  de 
Simone),  2 grandsons,  and  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Lenas  Birky).  He  was  a member  of  the  East 
Bend  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Oct.  5,  with  J.  Alton  Horst  and  Irvin  Nussbaum 
officiating. 

Gerber,  Sarah  Hostetler,  daughter  of  John 
and  Mattie  (Mast)  Hostetler,  was  born  at  Trail, 
Ohio,  Oct.  3,  1909;  died  at  her  home,  Walnut 
Creek,  Ohio,  of  a heart  attack,  Oct.  15,  1968; 
aged  59  y.  12  d.  On  June  1,  1936,  she  was 
married  to  Paul  Gerber,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Charlene),  2 sons 
(Stanley  and  Gene),  2 brothers  (Wayne  and  Moses), 
and  one  sister  (Erdine — Mrs.  Roger  Horris- 
berger).  She  was  a member  of  the  Walnut  Creek 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct. 
17,  with  Paul  R Miller  officiating. 

Gerig,  Ida  E.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Mary 
(Reck)  Boshart,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb.,  Jan. 
5,  1902;  died  at  the  Lebanon  (Ore.)  Community 
Hospital,  Oct.  16,  1968;  aged  66  v.  9 m.  11  d. 
On  Oct.  10,  1919,  she  was  married  to  Christian 
C.  Gerig,  who  died  Aug.  28,  1959.  Surviving  are 
4 sons  (Irvin,  Clarence,  Norman,  and  Dean), 

3 daughters  (Hazel  Eby,  Ruth — Mrs.  Dale  Birky, 
and  Laura — Mrs.  J.  M.  Rhodes),  23  grandchildren, 
2 sisters  (Mrs.  Kate  Reil  and  Bertha — Mrs.  Henry 
Gerig),  and  one  brother  (Elmer).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  daughter  (Evelyn),  one  infant 
granddaughter,  one  son-in-law,  6 brothers,  and 

4 sisters.  She  was  a member  ot  the  Fairview 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct. 
19,  with  N.  M.  Birky  and  Verl  Nofziger  offici- 
ating. 

Ingold,  Katie,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Magda- 
lena Grieser,  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  Jan. 

15,  1877;  died  at  the  Washington  (111.)  Nursing 
Home,  Aug.  30,  1968;  aged  91  v.  7 m.  15  d.  In 
1894,  she  was  married  to  David  ingold,  who  died 
several  years  ago.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mrs. 
Lydia  Weaver,  Mrs.  Mary  Slagell,  and  Mrs. 
Catherine  Knox),  4 sons  (Ray,  Harvey,  Joe,  and 
Daniel),  34  grandchildren,  92  great-grandchildren, 
and  15  great-great-grandchildren  She  was  the 
last  of  a family  of  8 children.  She  was  a member 
of  the  East  Bend  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Sept.  2,  with  J.  A.  Heiser  and  Norman 
Kauffman  officiating. 

Kropf,  Joseph  L.,  son  of  the  late  David  and 
Magdalena  (Lichtv)  Kropf,  was  born  near  Milver- 
ton, Ont.,  May  18,  1874;  died  at  the  Brunner 
Rest  Home,  Aug.  31,  1968;  aged  94  v.  3 m.  21  d. 
On  Nov.  21,  1901,  he  was  marriecf  to  Rebecca 
Mank,  who  died  Dec.  21,  1916.  In  1917,  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Lichty,  who  died  the  following 
year.  In  1919,  he  was  married  to  Nancy  Leis, 
who  died  Oct  6,  1962.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Alvin  and  William),  one  daughter  (Adella — Mrs. 
Herman  Kipfer),  9 grandchildren,  25  great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (David),  and  2 sisters 
(Fanny — Mrs.  Chris  Brunk  and  Leah — Mrs. 
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George  Poole).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
brothers  and  4 sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Maple  View  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Sept.  2,  with  Chris  Streicher  and  Chris 

0.  Erb  officiating. 

Landis,  Harry  M.,  son  of  the  late  Elam  B. 
and  Magdalena  (Martin)  Landis,  was  born  in 
Ephrata  Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  28,  1886;  died  unex- 
pectedly, June  21,  1968;  aged  82  y.  2 m.  24  d. 
His  wife,  Emma  Mver  Landis,  preceded  him  in 
death,  Feb. — 1951.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (John 
M.,  Paul  M.,  Ivan  M.,  and  Luke  M.),  9 daughters 
(Mary — Mrs.  Jacob  Snader,  Norma — Mrs.  Paul  H. 
Weaver,  Anna,  Ruth — Mrs.  Norman  N.  Eberly, 
Martha,  Lena,  Ada,  Esther — Mrs.  Nelson  Charles, 
and  Grace — Mrs.  Herschel  Baily),  36  grand- 
children, 28  great-grandchildren,  2 half  sisters 
(Mrs.  Alice  Witmer  and  Ruth — Mrs.  Moses  Som- 
mers), one  stepsister  (Mrs.  Paul  Martin),  and  2 
stepbrothers  (John  and  Aaron  Burkholder).  He 
was  a member  of  Metzler’s  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  June  25,  with  Amos  Sauder, 
Roy  Martin,  and  Ray  Geiglev  officiating. 

Rudy,  Arzula  Mae,  daughter  of  John  S.  and 
Ida  (Krabill)  Ramsever,  was  born  at  Smithville, 
Ohio,  Dec.  25,  1913;  died  at  the  Wooster  (Ohio) 
Community  Hospital,  of  a heart  condition,  Oct. 
16,  1968;  aged  54  y.  9 m.  21  d.  In  June  1938,- 
she  was  married  to  Doyle  Rudy,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  her  mother  and  one  brother 
(Warren  E.).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
father  in  1933  and  one  sister  (Zelta  Royer)  on 
Apr.  23,  1968.  She  was  a member  of  the  Oak 
Grove  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Oct.  19,  with  Lotus  Trover  officiating. 

Swope,  Ward  Joseph,  son  of  Ira  B.  and  Emma 
(Pullino)  Swope,  was  born  at  Dayton,  Va.,  Nov. 

1,  1912;  died  at  Sterling,  111.,  Oct.  20,  1968;  aged 
55  v.  11  m.  19  d.  In  1937  he  was  married  to 
Irene  Haven,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
children,  his  father  and  stepmother  (Selina 
Jennings),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Lester  Martin),  and 
one  brother  (Earl).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Messiah  Lutheran  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Oct.  23. 

Wise,  Aaron,  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
(Studebaker)  Wise,  was  born  near  Delphi,  Ind., 
June  28,  1886;  died  at  his  home  in  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  Oct.  12,  1968;  aged  82  y.  3 m.  14  d.  On 
Oct.  12,  1918,  he  was  married  to  Nettie  Culp, 
who  survives.  His  death  came  on  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary.  Also  surviving  are  one 
brother  (Samuel)  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  12  brothers  and 
sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the  Salem  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Yellow  Creek 
Church,  Oct.  15,  with  Harold  D.  Myers  and  D. 
A.  Yoder  officiating;  interment  in  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Wogomon,  Benjamin  J.,  son  of  James  and 
Eliza  (Yoder)  Wogomon,  was  born  Feb.  15,  1892; 
died  at  Elkhart  (Ind.)  General  Hospital,  Sept.  8, 
1968;  aged  76  v.  6 m.  24  d.  On  July  31,  1915, 
he  was  married  to  Bessie  Billman,  who  died 
June  12,  1961.  Surviving  are  4 children  (Walter, 
Mabel — Mrs.  Harold  Healey,  Clara — Mrs.  Harry 
Weldy,  and  Kenneth),  9 grandchildren,  and  5 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Olive  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Sept.  11,  with  Richard  Hostetler  and  D.  A.  Yoder 
officiating. 

Yoder,  Ada  S.,  daughter  of  Peter  D.  and 
Anna  (Hershberger)  Shetler,  was  born  in  Iowa 
Co.,  Iowa,  July  30,  1887;  died  at  the  Pleasant- 
view  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Oct.  22,  1968;  aged  81 
y.  2 m.  22  d.  On  Dec.  25,  1907,  she  was  married 
to  Isaiah  P.  Yoder,  who  died  in  1951.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Evelyn  Florentine),  3 brothers 
(Alvin  P.,  Llovd  D.,  and  Milton),  and  one  sister 
(Blanche  Shetler  Brown).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  bv  one  son  (Walter  Brenhard).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Kalona  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  East  Union  Church,  Oct.  25, 
with  J.  John  J.  Miller  and  A.  Lloyd  Swartzen- 
druber  officiating;  interment  in  East  Union  Ceme- 
tery. 
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That 

Thanksgiving 

Feeling 

By  Glenn  H.  Asquith 


Glenn  H.  Asquith  is  former  editor  of  Baptist  Leader,  now  serving  as  a pastor. 


I carved  the  Thanksgiving  turkey  with  difficulty  and  an 
oppressive  feeling  of  weariness.  I had  been  home  four  days 
after  spending  three  weeks  in  the  hospital.  This  had  been 
my  first  major  illness  and  I had  the  prospect  of  six  more 
weeks  in  the  house  and  then  a year  of  limited  activity.  Mv 
mortality  had  been  exposed  as  never  before. 

In  addition,  one  - of  our  children  had  been  struggling 
against  great  odds  for  several  years  and  was  not  yet  out  of 
the  woods;  both  of  my  parents  had  died  since  last  Thanks- 
giving Day;  expenses  had  mounted  alarmingly  because  of  the 
misfortunes  and  other  unexpected  happenings  of  a costly 
nature. 

But  this  was  the  traditional  day  set  apart  for  the  giving 
of  thanks  for  blessings  enjoyed  and  benefits  received.  In  the 
light  of  the  frail  illumination  of  my  personal  world,  I paused 
before  going  through  the  expected  paean  of  praise. 

And  I looked  out  over  the  larger  world  which  gathered  all 
lives  into  its  great  maw.  That  larger  world  seemed  no  more 
inviting  than  my  personal  world.  A neighboring  family  had 
lost  a son  in  Vietnam  as  had  hundreds  of  other  families. 
None  of  these  people  could  console  themselves  in  the  thought 
that  this  “police’  action  would  put  an  end  to  all  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars.  Indeed,  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day  the  news 
reports  cited  a half  dozen  other  places  where  war  could 
break  out  at  any  time. 

In  that  larger  world  senators  and  congressmen  were  being 
investigated  as  to  their  honesty  and  fitness  to  hold  office. 
The  men  who  were  elected  to  guide  the  nation  and  the 
state  safely  into  ways  of  peace  and  virtue  seemed  unaware 
of  the  sacredness  of  their  trust. 

Men  of  different  races  continued  the  age-old  practice  of 
discrimination  and  recrimination.  The  “ins”  greedily  and 
tenaciously  clung  to  their  privileges,  and  the  “outs”  fought 
to  tear  from  the  others  the  material  good  things  of  this  life. 

Even  in  religion  I found  small  comfort.  In  the  midst  of  so 
much  sorrow  and  trouble,  the  gospel  was  being  proclaimed 
in  a thousand  different  ways  and  great  bitterness  could  be 
found  among  the  various  organizations  as  each — with  sin- 
cerity, no  doubt — found  reason  to  believe  in  its  excellence 
and  in  the  error  of  all  others. 

My  personal  world  and  the  larger  world  cast  shadows 
across  our  laden  table  as  I carved  the  white  meat  and  the 
dark  meat. 

And  there  was  another  area  of  concern.  I was  seeing  my 
condition  and  weighing  my  own  future,  but  what  of  the 
world  ahead  for  my  children  and  their  children? 

That  future  world  would  inherit  all  that  I found  of  worry 
in  the  present  world,  and  a number  of  problems  peculiarly 
its  own.  By  conservative  calculations,  the  population  growth 
could  not  but  threaten  all  normal  existence  as  I had  known 
it  in  my  lifetime.  Natural  resources,  such  as  water,  pure  air, 
petroleum,  essential  minerals — even  food — are  now  on  a 
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diminishing  scale,  and  the  years  to  come  will  demand  great 
and  unwelcome  changes  in  our  known  way  of  life  and 
culture. 

As  all  of  this  passed  in  review  before  me,  how  could  I 
be  truly  thankful  for  the  light  meat  and  the  dark  meat,  the 
potatoes  and  onions,  the  cranberries  and  the  pumpkin  pie? 

Whipping  myself  up  to  the  occasion,  I remembered  that  I 
did  have  life,  while  a friend  of  my  own  age  died  instantly 
of  his  heart  attack.  And  my  child,  while  not  completely  well, 
was  here  with  me,  while  the  child  of  another  friend  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident.  And  so  on.  However,  this 
did  not  satisfy  me — how  could  I be  thankful  because  others 
had  had  worse  misfortunes?  How  would  they,  on  this  basis, 
be  able  to  rationalize  their  condition  and  find  a way  to 
thanksgiving? 

I decided  that  my  thanksgiving  could  not  come  from  an 
attitude  of,  “Think  how  much  worse  things  might  have 
been,”  or  “Just  consider  how  much  better  off  you  are  than 
others.”  If  I could  not  find  reasons  for  gratitude  within  my 
bereavement  and  illness  and  family  concern,  if  I could  not 
see  some  compelling  urge  for  thanksgiving  in  the  world  in 
which  my  children  will  live  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  kind 
of  world,  then  thanksgiving  is  shallow  and  conditional  at  best. 
I had  to  find  some  underlying  truth  that  would  assure  me 
that  I had  reasons  for  humbling  myself  before  God  in  the 
sure  knowledge  that  I had  been  favored  far  beyond  my 
merit  and  its  expectations. 

I started  with  the  fundamental  fact  of  life.  The  sheer 
power  of  being  able  to  estimate  and  ponder  the  dire  occur- 
rences of  my  recent  experiences  and  to  appraise  the  world 
and  project  its  future  is  a mighty  gift  not  to  be  taken 
lightly.  Being  alive  is  to  be  a factor  in  what  goes  on  in  the 
world  and  carries  with  it  the  hope  of  always  being  alive. 
There  is  an  indestructibility  about  life  that  could  not  have 
deserted  my  friend  as  he  dropped  silently  on  the  street. 

This  thought  brought  another — I named  this  man  my 
friend.  Friendship  and  love  are  proofs  that  no  one  is  alone 
and  that  no  one  suffers  or  rejoices  without  his  suffering  or 
rejoicing  impinging  on  others.  This  speaks  of  that  tremendous 
“bundle  of  life”  of  which  each  of  us  may  consider  himself  a 
part.  I could  well  be  thankful  for  community.  My  illness  had 
brought  in  haste  doctors,  nurses,  members  of  my  family, 
friends,  fellow  workers  who  really  cared  that  I was  in 
misery  and  wanted  me  to  get  better. 

Another  link  in  the  chain  of  gratitude  came  from  the 
remembrance  of  my  fellow  workers.  There  is  a blessing 
in  the  task  that  is  given  a person  to  perform.  Blindly, 
sometimes,  but  with  persistence,  we  recognize  that  the 
future  of  the  kingdom  of  God  depends  to  some  extent  on  our 
efforts.  Just  as  Michelangelo  saw  a beautiful  “David”  in  a 
huge,  discarded  hunk  of  marble,  we  sense  that  there  is 
a better  day  for  mankind  embedded  in  the  shapeless  and 
frightening  mass  of  undeveloped  material  and  mental  raw 
stuff  ready  for  exploration.  No  matter  how  obscure  the 
individual,  God  has  given  him  some  sort  of  chisel  to  hack 
away  some  particle  that  is  hiding  the  true  image  and  destiny 
of  mankind  in  the  darkness  of  mystery.  Each  small  heroism, 
endurance,  patience  in  labor;  each  shared  vision,  book. 


medical  discovery,  new  tool  makes  a dent  in  the  hard  surface 
of  world  resistance. 

The  dents  speak  of  progress,  which  is  worthy  of  inclusion 
in  a list  of  blessings.  An  octogenarian  voiced  this  recently 
when  he  said  that  he  could  wish  that  he  were  thirty  years 
younger  that  he  might  live  to  see  the  wonderful  things 
which  are  going  to  be  done  in  the  next  two  decades.  Among 
the  children  of  men  nothing  stands  still.  The  world  has  be- 
come too  small  for  its  eager  inhabitants  and  they  are  reach- 
ing, literally,  for  the  moon.  And,  after  the  moon,  what  next? 
The  excitement  of  change  keeps  the  mind  and  body  atingle. 

As  I wielded  the  carving  knife,  I felt  a slight  tinge  of 
disappointment  when  I realized  how  easily  I could  find  some 
values  that  might  lead  me  to  thanksgiving.  I had  felt  sure 
that  this  was  one  day  on  which  the  Pilgrims  and  Indians 
had  nothing  in  common  with  persecuted  me.  Was  I sincere 
in  gathering  together  what  seemed  to  be  good  things,  or 
was  I yielding  to  the  annual  urge  to  conform  to  a custom 
established  by  both  Canada  and  the  United  States? 

I thought  again:  life,  community,  a job  to  do,  progress — 
are  these  of  any  worth?  On  second  thought  and  third 
thought  I found  that  I could  not  dismiss  these  four  as 
anything  less  than  magnificent.  If  they  came  as  the  bounty 
of  the  Lord,  then  I had  ample  reason  to  give  myself  over 
to  the  spirit  of  thanksgiving.  Where  else,  I inquired,  could 
these  possessions  come  than  from  God  and  with  them  the 
power  of  appreciation  of  what  they  mean? 

Indeed,  with  some  chagrin,  I realized  that  the  four  gifts 
I had  assessed  were  no  more  than  the  main  points  of  an 
outline  of  thanksgiving  under  which  I could  find  sub-points 
in  great  number.  I thought  of  great  books,  of  moving  poetry, 
of  art  galleries  filled  with  the  pictured  visions  of  men  and 
women,  of  the  pageant  of  nature  from  season  to  season,  of 
the  common  comforts  of  the  daily  life. 

One  of  the  best  gifts,  however,  I found  was  the  resistance, 
which  I had  that  Thanksgiving  Day,  to  a mawkish  senti- 
mentality which  could  thank  God  for  the  pretty  little  gadgets 
and  the  filled  pantry.  I thanked  Him  more  that  my  troubles 
had  opened  my  eyes  to  the  agonies  of  all  mankind,  and  I 
thanked  Him — not  too  gladly — that  I was  considered  worthy 
to  bear  the  common  lot  and  not  be  allowed  to  walk,  as  in 
the  years  before,  as  a snobbish,  favored  child  who  thought 
himself  immune  to  ills  because  of  worthy  effort  and  integrity 
and  unquestioned  virtue. 

Summed  up,  I found  that  my  revised  pattern  of  thanks- 
giving was  a swing  away  from  “things”  that  could  be  counted 
to  intangibles  that  could  scarcely  be  named,  much  less 
weighed  and  numbered.  I found  that  I could  be  angry  at  the 
injustice  and  inhumanity  of  man,  and  I could  still  be  reverent 
while  wondering  why  God  allows  many  evils  to  exist  among 
us.  I recognized  that  there  are  no  Simon-pure  “good  guys” 
and  one  hundred  percent  “bad  guys.”  I knew  that  life  is  an 
interweaving  of  good  and  ill  and  that  each  one  of  us  must 
expect  to  find  both  in  the  pattern  of  his  life. 

“Light  meat,  or  dark  meat?”  I inquired  of  each  person 
around  the  table,  and  I found  it  possible  to  be  thankful  that 
I had  been  obliged,  or  privileged,  to  eat  both  during  the  year 
that  had  passed.  Q 
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By  Still  Waters 

Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  you. 
— Jas.  4:8. 

“Does  God  seem  far  away?  If  so,  who  moved?’’  This 
bulletin  board  slogan  stops  us  short.  We  know  God 
promises,  “I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.” 
We  know  that  when  He  seems  distant,  it  is  not  that 
He  departed  from  us,  but  we  left  Him  at  some  point. 

So  it  is  that  heaven  and  all  holy  things  seem  far 
away  and  unreal  when  some  sin  is  allowed  in  our  lives. 
The  reason  spiritual  truth  lacks  harmony  is  because  our 
lives  get  out  of  tune.  Doubt  springs  more  from  moral 
failure  than  from  problems  of  the  intellect.  Doubt  is 
more  often  a problem  of  unwillingness  than  of  under- 
standing. 

Thus  whenever  I find  myself  beginning  to  doubt 
what  God  says,  the  truth  of  Scripture,  the  miraculous, 
or  the  reality  of  God’s  work  in  life,  a quick  return  to 
faith  and  joy  usually  comes  with  repentance  or  com- 
mitment at  the  very  point  I failed  to  respond  to  God’s 
will.  For  I find  that  as  soon  as  I fail  to  follow  the  light 
God  gives  me.  doubts  arise  and  the  reality  and  mean- 
ing of  life  in  Christ  grows  dim. 

When  we  commit  sin,  we  put  a distance  between  us 
and  God.  Sin  breaks  fellowship.  This  does  not  mean 
God  leaves  us.  It  means,  by  our  sin,  w'e  leave  God.  So 
we  are  told  to  draw'  nigh  to  Him. 

And  the  path  is  clear.  If  sin  separates,  then  it  must 
be  forgiven  and  removed.  For  this  purpose  Christ  died. 
When  we  repent  of  sin,  we  walk  in  the  light  and  have 
fellowship  restored.  It  is  good  guidance  then  to  draw 
nigh  to  God,  and  he  will  draw'  nigh  to  you,’’  for  we 
— not  God — have  drifted  away.  And  when  we  return, 
God  is  always  waiting  at  the  same  point  we  left  Him. 


White  Power 

By  Vern  Miller 

All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 

— Christ. 

Power  can  be  defined  as  the  ability  to  move  things  and 
people.  In  societies  married  to  free  competition  many  people 
are  virtually  powerless.  Frequently  class  and  race  are  social 
determinants  of  who  holds  power.  In  theory  every  American 
has  an  equal  opportunity  to  achieve  the  power  he  needs 
to  survive  in  reasonable  comfort.  In  the  church  every  mem- 
ber has  an  equal  voice,  at  least  theoretically.  Actually  the 
poor  white  as  well  as  the  poor  nonwhite  are  systematically 
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denied  access  to  power  in  our  culture.  When  the  Negro 
middle  class  became  convinced  that  their  sophistication  did 
not  open  doors,  their  sense  of  powerlessness  returned.  The 
continuing  frustration  and  alienation  of  ghetto  Negroes  are 
directly  a product  of  their  powerlessness. 

Sometimes  Christians  by  their  naivete  inadvertently  sup- 
port this  kind  of  frustration.  A case  in  point  is  to  participate 
in  the  widespread  resistance  to  having  nonwhite  neighbors 
which  has  replaced  the  written  restrictions  which  are  now 
unconstitutional. 

Part  of  the  fallacy  of  this  social  Darwinism  (survival  of  the 
fittest)  for  the  Christian,  is  the  fact  that  all  power  is  resid- 
ual in  God.  Individuals  and  institutions  are  never  more  than 
just  leasers  and  custodians  of  property  and  power.  (Owner- 
ship of  property  and  the  means  of  production  are  two  of 
the  most  obvious  sources  of  power.)  All  power  ultimately  is 
in  divine  control  and  is  carefully  watched  by  an  all-seeing 
eye.  When  white  Americans  misuse  the  muscle  that  economic 
power  gives  them  to  bar  the  opportunity  door,  they  sin. 
Jas.  2:9. 

Tenaciously  clinging  to  all  the  economic  power,  even  in 
the  racial  ghettos  begets  chaotic  results.  For  over  a century 
racist  laws  and  folkways  have  produced  this  artificial  im- 
balance of  power.  It  has  very  little  to  do  with  individual 
ability.  It  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  how  power  has  been 
abused.  The  Old  Testament  concern  for  equity  and  justice 
must  become  as  prominent  as  the  notion  of  free  enterprise. 

Should  Christian  businessmen,  ministers,  or  professionals 
ever  inadvertently  act  to  perpetuate  this  unfair  system? 
Some  insist  on  self-help  for  the  powerless  while  simulta- 
neously tightening  the  social  restrictions  that  make  self-help 
an  impossibility.  It  is  like  breaking  my  leg,  then  telling  me 
I must  not  limp.  When  will  middle-class  Christians  who  hold 
power  begin  to  act  to  correct  the  present  imbalance?  To 
usurp  and  hold  great  power  is  to  shoulder  grave  responsi- 
bilities for  how  that  power  is  being  used.  □ 


Freeport  Mennonite  Church 

The  Freeport  Mennonite  Church  is  located  seven  miles  northeast 
of  Freeport,  111.  It  was  begun  in  1845  by  families  who  moved  into  the 
area  from  Pennsylvania.  The  building  was  remodeled  in  1963.  A new 
sanctuary  was  built  and  the  old  building  was  used  for  classrooms. 
Former  pastors  of  the  Freeport  Church  were  Howard  J.  Zehr  and 
Richard  Yordy.  The  present  pastor  is  Donald  Blosser;  membership  is 
164. 
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Editorials 


What  Is  Happening  to  Thanksgiving  Day? 


Last  Thanksgiving  Day  our  Pittsburgh  news  commentator 
described  the  changing  emphasis  which  Thanksgiving  Day  has 
assumed.  He  said  that  what  used  to  be  a day  of  thanksgiving 
services  in  the  churches  and  a special  time  of  giving  thanks 
for  a bountiful  harvest  is  now  a day  when  Santa  Claus  is 
introduced  in  a holiday  parade.  Thanksgiving  Day,  he  said, 
is  used  more  each  year  to  introduce  the  Christmas-selling 
season. 

What  does  this  say  to  us?  What  should  it  say?  Ingrati- 
tude is  the  first  step  of  a backslider.  In  Romans  we  have  the 
description  of  those  who  had  turned  their  backs  on  God. 
We  read  in  Romans  1:21,  22:  “Because  that,  when  they 
knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were 
thankful;  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their 
foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Professing  themselves  to  be 
wise,  they  became  fools.” 

How  easy  it  is  to  receive  God’s  gifts  and  forget  the  Giver. 
In  abundance  we  are  prone  to  put  our  confidence  in  things 
and  in  so  doing  turn  them  into  a curse.  At  the  very  time 
God  blesses  most,  we  say  “I”  the  most  readily,  “This  is  what 
I will  do,”  and  “/  had  a wonderful  crop.” 

Years  ago  Henry  Van  Dyke  wrote  a story  called  “The 
Source.”  In  it  he  describes  -a  beautiful  and  prosperous 
little  city  in  the  midst  of  a desert.  It  was  a wonderful 
place  to  love,  labor,  and  live.  A river  ran  through  pro- 
viding an  unfailing  supply  of  water.  But  the  river  itself 
was  not  the  source  of  refreshment.  The  source  was  a 
spring  high  in  the  mountains.  The  spring  was  opened  long 
before  by  a man  who  gave  his  life  to  open  it.  For  years 
the  people  of  the  city  went  to  the  mountain  spring 
regularly.  They  sang  and  prayed  out  of  thankful  hearts. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  people  began  to  tire  of  the 
pilgrimage.  As  the  older  folks  died  even  the  source  of  the 
river  was  forgotten. 

Years  ago  God  told  Moses  to  warn  the  people  of  the 
danger  that  they  might  forget  Him  as  the  source  of  such 
blessings  after  He  brings  them  into  a good  land.  Hosea 
describes  those  who  “were  filled,  and  their  heart  was  exalted: 
therefore  they  have  forgotten  me.” 

Is  it  true  as  the  great  German  preacher  Thielicke  says, 
“It  is  nigh  impossible  to  be  rich  and  righteous.”  That’s 
about  what  Jesus  said  also,  isn’t  it?  Where  we  really  flub 
up,  I suppose,  is  in  assuming  that  we  are  not  rich. 

Is  the  way  we  celebrate  Thanksgiving  Day  another  evidence 
that  God,  the  Giver  of  all  things,  is  being  forgotten;  that 
He  is  put  on  the  shelf  and  that  we  do  not  recognize  Him 
in  our  lives? 

What  is  happening  to  Thanksgiving  in  our  own  experience? 


Are  we  more  thankful  for  God’s  gifts,  spiritual  and  material, 
than  last  year? 

Isn’t  it  striking  that  festivals  of  greatest  thanksgiving  were 
not  initiated  at  times  of  great  feasting  but  in  periods  of 
poverty  and  even  hunger  such  as  the  early  Pilgrims  ex- 
perienced? Can  we  be  really  thankful  in  the  midst  of  plenty? 
There  seems  to  be  something  hypocritical  in  even  raising 
prayers  of  thanks  for  abundance  of  blessings  when  we  are 
satisfied  to  let  most  of  the  world  starve.  What  do  you 
think? — D. 


Freckles  and  Other  Things 

At  supper  last  evening  our  small  daughter  was  sharing 
the  day  at  school.  A new  student  arrived.  She  was  Catholic. 
“But,”  said  Rose,  “she  didn’t  look  at  all  like  a Catholic.” 
At  this  the  older  children  laughed.  “What  does  a Catholic 
look  like?”  they  asked.  Quickly  Rose  responded,  “Catholics 
have  freckles.”  This  brought  more  laughter.  But  Rose  stuck 
to  her  facts.  All  the  Catholics  she  knew  had  freckles.  So 
all  Catholics  everywhere  must  have  freckles. 

On  a child’s  level  we  can  understand  such  reasoning.  But 
when  adults  reason  in  the  same  way,  something  is  wrong. 
We  call  it  labeling  persons.  All  Jews  are  shrewd.  All  Scotch 
are  stingy.  All  Irish  are  quick-tempered.  All  persons  of  a 
different  faith  than  our  own  are  not  quite  Christian. 

When  Rose  said  all  Catholics  have  freckles,  it  was  because 
her  acquaintances  were  limited.  Soon  she  will  learn  this  is 
wrong  because  she  will  come  to  know  many  other  Catholics. 
So  also  the  broader  our  acquaintanceship  becomes  and  the 
more  we  know  of  Christian  love,  the  less  we  will  use 
labels.  We  will  see  persons  as  persons.  For  whenever  we 
use  a label,  we  begin  to  judge  another  by  a standard  we 
have  set  up — and  to  our  shame  we  often  choose  a far 
worse  criterion  than  freckles. — D. 


Strength  by  Doing 

We  find  grace  and  strength  by  doing  our  duty  rather  than 
by  discussing  it.  Difficulties  usually  disappear  for  the  one 
who  seeks  to  faithfully  do  what  he  knows  he  ought  to  do. 
Too  often  the  discussion  of  what  is  our  duty  is  little  more 
than  an  endeavor  to  explain  it  away. — D. 
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A Symposium 


I Witnessed  God's  Love 


By  Mrs.  Lee  Lowery 

What  has  the  gracious 
love  of  God  helped  me  to 
obtain  through  His  church? 

To  me  the  word  “church’ 
means  each  and  every 
Christian  person  involved 
in  God’s  work  at  a particu- 
lar location.  Thus  1 would 
explain  how  God’s  love 
has  spiritually  enriched 
one  of  these  persons, 
namely,  myself.  Through 
the  following  four  ex- 
periences— first,  interracial 
encounters;  second,  relating  to  the  non-Christian  world;  third, 
relating  to  Christians  of  other  faiths  through  involvement  in 
our  church  choir;  and  fourth,  being  sensitive  to  community 
needs — I will  tell  how  I’ve  grown  and  am  still  growing  in 
His  love. 

In  a day  when  one  hears  so  much  about  the  racial  crisis, 
we  Christians  might  think  we  are  doing  our  part  by  knowing 
or  befriending  one  of  another  race  or  another  culture.  From 
my  experiences  I know  this  is  not  always  true.  I often  asked 
how  I as  a Christian  could  help  in  these  matters.  I finally 
realized  that  there  is  more  to  it  than  just  knowing  a person; 
it  also  demands  understanding  that  person.  God’s  love  has 
really  helped  me  in  this,  although  this  has  not  always  been 
the  easiest  thing  to  admit. 

I work  part  time  in  a children’s  library,  and  I have  ample 
opportunity  to  test  my  theory  here.  When  my  co-worker  and 
I came  into  disagreement,  we  decided  to  talk  about  it  openly, 
airing  our  views  plainly  and  honestly.  I’ve  found  that  some- 
times God’s  love  present  in  my  life  is  the  only  thing  that 
allows  me  to  go  home  in  the  evening  with  a smile  on  my 
face.  This  may  not  hold  true  for  everybody,  but  it  has 
helped  me.  This  leads  to  my  second  point — how  through  His 
love  I’m  maturing  while  relating  to  the  non-Christian. 

As  mentioned,  I do  work  at  a neighborhood  children’s 
library.  And  at  times,  it  does  get  rather  hectic.  When  I first 
started  to  work  there,  I would  go  home  in  the  evenings  and 
tell  my  husband,  “I  just  can’t  take  another  day;  those  kids 

The  three  talks  given  above  preceded  Dave  Shenks  message,  "God  s Love' 
Builds  Through  His  Church,”  during  the  July  5 evening  session  of  Mission  "68  at 
Kidron,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Lee  Lowery  is  a pastor's  wife  from  Saginaw,  Mich.  Stanley 
Friesen  is  a missionary  to  Accra,  Ghana;  and  Wesley  Richard  is  a missionary- 
teacher  to  Japan,  both  under  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


are  driving  me  crazy.  They  don’t  listen  at  all  and  worse  yet, 
they  have  no  idea  how  one  acts  in  a library.  It  seemed 
there  was  no  hope  for  them  or  my  sanity. 

But  as  time  went  on,  I learned  of  their  home  situations 
where  they  had  to  yell  to  be  heard  over  the  din  of  the 
parents  arguing  with  each  other.  They  couldn’t  even  be 
heard,  much  less  noticed  or  loved.  But  then  through  God’s 
love  I began  to  see  that  pity  wasn’t  the  answer.  Anyone  can 
feel  pity,  but  it  takes  the  spiritual  maturity  that  God’s  love 
affords  to  understand  and  to  love  these  children. 

At  times  I actually  stop  what  I’m  doing  and  quietly  talk 
with  one  of  the  more  rowdy  boys  and  explain  to  him  why  he 
must  be  quiet  or  mustn’t  swear  at  any  time  and  not  just 
because  he’s  in  the  library.  Then  a smile  or  even  a touch 
tells  him  that  someone  does  care  what  he  does. 

Another  example  is  being  able  to  demonstrate  God’s  love 
to  those  persons  who  have  somehow  gone  wrong.  My  hus- 
band is  involved  in  the  jail  ministry  at  Saginaw,  and  this 
fact  has  convinced  me  that  we  can’t  just  remain  comfortably 
at  home  and  say,  “Oh,  how  terrible  for  such  things  to  hap- 
pen,” and  then  shut  our  eyes  to  these  people. 

This  became  evident  to  me  last  Christmas  when  my  hus- 
band Lee  suggested  to  our  choir  that  it  would  be  nice  if 
we  would  sing  some  carols  to  the  men  just  before  Christ- 
mas. I told  myself  that  I couldn’t  do  this.  I couldn’t  go  into 
that  jail  even  if  it  was  just  to  sing  a few  carols.  And  I told 
Lee  that  I didn’t  think  I would  be  able  to  make  it.  Then 
as  the  time  came  for  us  to  go  and  God’s  love  began  pricking 
my  conscience,  I decided  I would  go,  but  I was  sure  that  I 
would  have  a miserable  time. 

As  it  turned  out,  those  men  were  glad  to  see  that  someone 
cared  enough  to  come  into  the  jail  and  sing  a few  carols 
for  them.  I think  I got  more  from  that  service  than  any  of 
the  prisoners  did,  because  I grew  an  inch  spiritually  that 
evening  with  God’s  love  right  on  the  front  line  showing  me 
just  how  self-righteous  I was. 

The  third  way  in  which  I’ve  grown  is  being  able  to  relate 
to  Christians  of  other  faiths  through  our  choir,  to  be  able  to 
discuss  our  different  faiths,  and  to  realize  that  we  are  all 
working  toward  the  same  goal. 

Our  choir  has  helped  me  as  we  have  given  many  programs 
at  various  churches  in  and  around  our  community.  Usually 
after  the  program  we  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  some 
of  the  church  people  and  see  how  their  services  are  con- 
ducted. I have  learned  to  appreciate  their  thoughts,  while 
gaining  practice  in  articulating  my  own  beliefs.  This  has 
helped  me  to  truly  fellowship  with  them.  This  ties  into  my 


Mrs.  Lee  Lowery 
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last  point,  that  of  community  involvement. 

We  have  a local  community  project  called  “Read.”  The 
local  school  principal  gives  our  church  a list  of  children  who 
are  lacking  in  scholastic  achievement,  mainly  in  the  area  of 
reading.  For  one  hour  each  week  on  a one-to-one  basis,  we 
endeavor  to  be  a friend  to  the  child  and  to  communicate  to 
him  while  helping  him  with  his  scholastic  problems. 

I have  had  a lot  of  growing  pains  in  my  spiritual  maturing 
process,  like  tha  struggle  I go  through  each  time  I’m  asked 
to  assume  leadership  in  some  church  project  or  in  the  com- 
munity. I’ve  always  been  one  to  say,  “I’ll  be  glad  to  help, 
but  please  don’t  ask  me  to  be  a leader.”  God’s  love  really 
gets  a workout  in  this  area.  But  with  each  new  adventure 
and  with  each  new  experience,  Christ  is  helping  me.  Thank 
God  that  through  His  love,  I am  learning  to  grow  up 
spiritually. 


By  Stanley  Friesen 
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Stanley  Friesen 

into  the  church.  There  the 
to  sing. 


An  African  student  study- 
ing in  Europe  once  wrote 
home  that  he  longed  for 
Africa  where  the  first  sound 
of  the  morning  was  not  an 
alarm  clock,  but  rather  a 
father’s  voice  calling  the 
family  to  prayer. 

I’ll  never  forget  a visit  I 
made  to  the  churches  in 
Creektown.  As  we  woke 
up  long  before  dawn,  we 
heard  the  pastor  and  his 
family  having  their  family 
devotions  in  the  next  room. 

We  soon  dressed  and  were 
ushered  across  the  courtyard 
congregation  gathered  to  hear  Scripture,  to  sing,  and  to 
pray  together  before  beginning  their  daily  round  of  tasks. 

That  evening  the  whole  congregation  again  assembled  and 
prayed  for  each  other,  then  read  the  Scriptures.  Then  the 
pastor  called  for  those  people  with  special  concerns  to  come 
before  the  congregation  and  present  their  needs — those  who 
were  sick,  and  those  who  had  sins  to  confess. 

The  elders  of  the  church  laid  their  hands  on  these  mem- 
bers and  various  members  of  the  congregation  praved  for 
them.  This  kind  of  daily  experience  of  morning  and  evening 
prayers  is  something  that  occurs  very  regularly  throughout 
the  churches  in  the  Uvo  area. 

For  many  illiterate  people,  the  love  and  the  grace  of  God 
become  most  real  in  the  congregation.  Perhaps  for  our 
African  brethren  the  congregational  life  is  really  the  center 
of  their  Christian  experience. 

I 11  never  forget  that  Sunday  morning  when  the  sermon 
and  the  benediction  were  over  and  suddenly  one  of  the  mem- 
bers asked  for  recognition.  He  said  that  his  family  had  been 
sick  for  a number  of  Weeks — his  wife  and  three  children.  He 
testified  how  God  had  spared  them  and  brought  them 


through  this  very  trying  experience.  As  he  gave  an  offering, 
his  wife  came  forward.  She  brought  an  offering  and  offered 
her  testimony.  And  then  her  three  children  came  and  no 
sooner  had  the  last  child  given  his  offering  than  an  old 
lady  stood  up  and  the  congregation  began  clapping  their 
hands  and  started  dancing.  They  all  came  up  there  with 
their  gifts  and  offerings,  desiring  to  share  in  the  joy  of  this 
family. 

The  next  week,  a similar  experience  occurred.  A man  told 
now  he  fell  out  of  a palm  tree  and  wasn’t  hurt,  and  he 
wanted  to  give  thanks.  Again  the  congregation  rose  up.  They 
wanted  to  share  his  joy;  so  each  one  came  and  made  an 
offering  to  accompany  his. 

But  this  isn’t  the  only  time  when  a congregation  responds. 
We  were  in  an  independent  church  one  time  when  a woman 
had  a lawsuit  brought  against  her.  And  though  this  wasn’t 
part  of  the  worship  service,  she  felt  free  enough  to  present 
this  need  before  the  church.  The  pastor  asked  her  to  kneel 
down  and  a number  of  the  elders  in  the  church  came  for- 
ward and  laid  their  hands  on  her  and  various  members  of 
the  congregation  prayed  for  her. 

It  is  in  ways  such  as  these  that  these  people  know  there 
are  other  people  who  care  for  them.  Perhaps  in  our  im- 
personal way  of  looking  at  things  in  the  West,  we  need  to 
rediscover  how  prayer  is  a corporate  and  a communal  or 
congregational  experience  where  the  love  and  reassuring 
grace  of  God  are  mediated  to  us  through  the  brotherhood. 


By  Wesley  Richard 

While  in  Japan,  my  wife 
and  I saw  God’s  grace  and 
love  work  in  the  lives  of 
several  individuals.  One 
such  person  was  a young 
man  who  was  already  a 
dynamic  Christian  when  we 
met  him.  Kanno  came  into 
intimate  contact  with  the 
gospel  in  the  same  way 
that  many  youth  in  Japan 
do — through  English  classes. 

Kanno  came  to  Carl 
Beck’s  English  class  to  Wesley  Richard 

study  conversation.  The  study  curriculum  included  the  Bible. 
Soon  his  interest  in  the  gospel  overcame  his  desire  to  learn 
English.  His  interest  grew  and  now  he  says,  “I  liked  English 
less  and  less,  and  I began  to  love  God  more  and  more.” 
And  he  certainly  is  a lover  of  God. 

He  seems  quite  willing  to  share  his  faith  at  church,  while 
visiting,  or  at  his  job.  He  works  full  time  at  a fruit  wholesale 
market,  sometimes  seven  days  a week.  But  even  so  he 
devotes  as  much  time  and  energy  as  possible  to  the  work  of 
the  church. 

The  congregation  where  we  were  members  in  Obihiro  has 
no'pastor.  But  Kanno  is  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  church. 
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Many  high  school  students  have  heard  him  speak  at  the 
church.  Some  have  been  members  of  his  seekers’  class.  His 
warmth  and  vitality  are  contagious. 

One  evening  during  the  summer,  he  was  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  midweek  meeting.  I walked  over  to  the  church  and 
as  I got  there,  I saw  that  I would  be  the  only  other  person 
present  besides  Kanno.  If  I would  have  been  in  charge,  I 
think  I would  have  dismissed  the  meeting. 

But  when  seven  o’clock  came  we  sat  down  together,  got 
out  the  hymnbook,  and  sang  a couple  of  songs.  He  began 
speaking  to  me  as  if  I were  six  or  eight  people.  I noticed 
he  spoke  a little  more  simply  than  usual,  however. 

About  halfway  through  the  service  the  door  opened  and  a 
middle-aged  lady  came  in  and  sat  down.  Nothing  was  said 
to  her  but  I noticed  that  his  vocabulary  became  even  more 
simple.  We  didn’t  know  anything  about  this  lady.  But  it 
turned  out  that  she  had  been  in  a desperate  search  for  some 
answers  to  problems  facing  her.  The  church  was  going  to  be 
her  last  attempt  to  find  this  answer. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  it  was  amazing  to  see 
how  her  personality  changed  as  she  associated  with  members 
of  the  church,  took  part  in  the  fellowship,  the  women’s 
meetings,  and  as  she  worked  through  a Bible  correspondence 
course. 

And  so  we  have  seen  God’s  love  working  through  the 
church  and  have  seen  its  results  in  the  lives  of  individuals 
within  the  congregation.  D 


He  Knows  All  My  Thoughts 

By  Theron  Weldy 

“O  Lord,  You  have  examined  my  heart  and  know  every- 
thing about  me.  You  know  when  I sit  or  stand.  When  far 
away  You  know  my  every  thought  (Ps.  139:1,  2). 

It  is  amazing  to  contemplate  this  great  fact  about  God. 
To  think  that  every  thought  is  known  to  Him,  is  difficult  for 
us  to  comprehend.  Difficult  because  there  are  so  many 
thoughts  that  we  can  successfully  keep  hidden  from  our 
closest  friends.  There  are  so  many  thoughts  that  pass 
through  our  minds  that  we  wouldn’t  want  anyone  else  to 
know  about. 

By  the  use  of  first  and  second  person  pronouns,  we  see 
that  Psalm  139  reveals  an  intensely  personal  experience.  An 
illness  of  our  day  is  the  fear  of  someone  becoming  too  per- 
sonal. We  tend  to  be  defensive  about  our  age,  about  our 
devotional  life,  about  the  things  we  do,  the  places  we  go, 
and  about  our  stewardship.  We  answer  to  any  questions  of 
this  nature,  “That’s  getting  too  personal — it’s  none  of  your 
business!  ” 

Because  it  is  so  easy  to  be  misunderstood,  because  it  is 
relativelv  easy  to  make  people  think  good  of  ourselves,  be- 
cause we  can  easily  guard  what  we  let  others  know  about 
us,  by  withholding  information  about  ourselves  or  distorting 
it,  because  we  don’t  understand  all  of  our  own  heart  s 
deceitfulness,  it  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  concept  that  God 
knows  everything  about  us — even  our  innermost  thoughts. 


Can  we  say  with  the  psalmist,  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity, 
“Search  me,  O God,  and  know  my  heart,  test  my  thoughts. 
Point  out  anything  You  find  in  me  that  makes  You  sad, 
and  lead  me  along  the  path  of  everlasting  life”  (Ps.  139:23, 
24,  Living  Psalms)? 

God  is  involved  in  every  inner  struggle  of  ours.  When 
each  of  us  in  the  secrecy  of  our  innermost  being  can  hon- 
estly ask  God  to  thwart  the  hurtful  way  that  is  in  each 
of  us,  and  that  He  lead  us  in  the  way  everlasting,  then  we 
are  in  the  company  of  the  eternal,  omnipresent,  Creator 
and  Lord. 


A Prayer 

Lord,  unto  You  shall  all  flesh  come. 

You  speak,  and  life  bursts  forth. 

You  open  Your  hands,  and  all  mouths  are  fed. 

You  bend  Your  ear,  and  every  cry  of  creation  is  heard. 

You  send  forth  Your  Son,  and  life  is  redeemed. 

He  speaks  to  us,  and  our  lives  have  direction. 

He  calls  us  into  the  mission  of  the  church,  and  we  falter. 

You  send  forth  Your  Spirit,  and  Your  strength  fills  our 
weakness. 

You  have  created  others  like  us,  and  different,  and  we  can 
have  warm  relationships. 

You  give  us  freedom,  and  we  break  the  bonds  of  relationship 
and  tie  ourselves  in  the  dangling  cords  in  selfish  bondage. 
You  send  us  people  with  compassion,  and  our  bonds  are 
loosed. 

You  give  us  a voice,  and  we  sing. 

You  give  us  hands,  and  we  can  work  and  create. 

You  give  us  children,  and  we  rejoice. 

You  bring  forth  life  in  Vietnam,  and  we  drop  fire  on  it. 

You  tint  the  skin  in  richer  hues,  and  we  don’t  recognize  it 
as  human. 

You  give  us  wealth,  and  we  claim  it  as  our  own. 

You  raise  up  prophets  of  Your  law,  and  we  are  offended  by 
their  difficult  words. 

You  are  patient,  and  we  grow  and  mature  and  learn. 

You  reclaim  the  gift  of  breath,  and  we  return  to  dust. 

You  act  again,  and  we  are  raised  to  eternal  life. 

Create  in  us  clean  hearts,  O God. 

Renew  a right  spirit  within  us. 

Then  we  will  teach  transgressors  Thy  ways,  and  sinners 
will  return  to  Thee.  Amen. 

— Gordon  R.  Dyck 

o o o 

In  Waller,  Tex.,  is  a retail  store  where  customers  wait 
on  themselves  and  set  their  own  prices.  There  are  no 
prices  on  the  merchandise — merely  a tag  on  every  item  in- 
dicating what  that  particular  article  cost  the  store.  The  cus- 
tomer selects  an  article,  wraps  it  himself,  and  pays  what- 
ever he  thinks  the  owner’s  profit  should  be.  The  store  has 
been  operating  on  this  same  principle — and  at  a profit — 
for  nearly  half  a century. 
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Keep  Christmas— 


By  Howard  J.  Zehr 


But  Do  We  Keep  It? 


Do  you  want  to  do  something  to  challenge  the  paganizing 
influences  upon  our  Christmas  observance?  Then  read  the 
following. 

We  are  more  aware  than  ever  that  the  real  purpose  of 
the  Christmas  observance  is  almost  eclipsed  in  a multitude 
of  things  of  lesser  importance — the  giving  of  gifts  to  one 
another,  the  Christmas  gatherings,  Christmas  shopping,  etc., 
etc.  This  makes  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  keep  a proper 
perspective  at  Christmastime.  Christians  must  put  forth 
conscious  and  diligent  effort  to  resist  the  overpowering  in- 
fluence of  some  of  these  secular  forces. 

Our  brotherhood  has  a grave  concern  in  this  matter.  Some 
have  sought  diligently  for  ways  and  means  of  meeting  the 
challenge  of  this  paganizing  influence.  Back  in  1961  a par- 
ticular conviction  was  being  conceived  in  the  mind  of  Ernest 
Bennett,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions.  He  shared  his 
conviction  and  idea  with  a circle  of  friends  who  encouraged 
him  to  develop  the  idea  still  further  and  share  it  with  the 
brotherhood.  It  was  that  of  calling  the  church  to  a Christmas 
sharing  in  the  name  of  Christ  whose  birth  we  celebrate. 
This,  would  provide  a channel  for  a special,  a more  personal, 
and  a sacrificial  gift  to  Christ  through  the  church  over  and 
above  our  regular  giving. 

Christmas  recognizes  the  greatest  gift  which  God  has  given 
to  the  world.  “God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.’  God’s  love  found 
concrete  expression.  Our  love  too,  if  genuine,  must  express 
itself  concretely.  “Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  be- 
cause he  laid  down  his  life  for  us:  and  we  ought  to  lav  down 
our  lives  for  the  brethren.  “We  love  him,  because  he  first 
loved  us.” 

Our  church  is  providing  an  avenue  for  us  to  express  this 
love  and  gratitude  more  consistently  during  the  Christmas 
season.  Certainly  it  would  be  woefully  inconsistent  for  us  to 
give  expensive  gifts  to  one  another  and  to  our  friends  with- 
out giving  a special  gift  to  the  One  for  whom  the  occasion 
has  been  designed.  We  give  to  Christ  by  giving  to  the  church. 
The  church  is  His  body.  It  is  through  the  church  that  we 
may  then  serve  Him  and  express  our  devotion  to  Him.  This 
then  is  the  purpose  of  the  Christmas  Sharing  Fund  in  which 
all  are  invited  to  share.  This  becomes  a means  by  which 


each  of  us  may  personally  share  in  the  worldwide  ministry 
of  Christ. 

Contributions  toward  this  special  Christmas  Sharing  Fund 
will  be  distributed  equally  between  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education  which  includes  the  three  colleges,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  and  Mennonite  General  Conference. 

Our  church  colleges  are  engaged  in  the  task  of  Christian 
education  for  our  young  people.  By  this  means  students 
are  being  prepared  for  life  in  the  world  as  representatives 
of  Christ  in  a variety  of  vocations.  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Goshen  College,  and  Hesston  College  will  each  receive 
a portion  of  this  Christmas  Sharing  Fund.  Your  contribution 
will  assist  them  in  expanding  their  programs  and  increasing 
their  effectiveness. 

Mennonite  General  Conference  and  the  General  Mission 
Board  of  the  church  assist  us  in  extending  our  ministry- 
worldwide.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Mennonite  General  Con- 
ference to  coordinate  our  efforts  and  to  provide  resources 
in  personnel  and  materials  which  equip  the  church  for 
ministry.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Mission  Board  to  ad- 
minister programs  of  witness,  service,  and  healing.  Our 
participation  in  the  Christmas  Sharing  Fund  assists  the  ex- 
pansion of  these  programs. 

Last  year  our  response  to  the  Christmas  Sharing  Fund 
totaled  $16,604.81.  This  was  a substantial  contribution.  We 
are  verv  grateful  for  it.  We  do  believe  we  can  significantly 
excel  this  amount  in  1968.  Even  though  living  costs  are 
spiraling,  for  the  most  part  wages  and  salaries  are  also 
increasing.  We  are  receiving  an  increasing  amount  of  things 
that  add  to  our  comfort  and  pleasure.  Should  we  not  be 
increasing  our  sharing  proportionately?  Should  not  Christ 
have  priority  in  all  of  our  giving  this  year?  You  are  invited 
to  share  joyfully  and  liberally  in  the  plus  giving  through  the 
Christmas  Sharing  Fund. 

A special  coupon  is  enclosed  in  this  issue  of  the  Gospel 
Herald  for  your  use.  Envelopes  will  be  provided  through 
your  congregation.  If  you  do  not  have  an  envelope  readily 
accessible,  inquire  of  your  pastor  or  simply  address  one  of 
your  own  and  mail  it  w-ith  the  coupon  and  voPr  check  to  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514, 
and  it  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  designated. 

May  God  bless  you  in  your  Christmas  giving  this  year.  □ 
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Items  and  Comments 


India’s  minister  of  state  for  health  and 
family  planning,  Sripati  Chandrasekhar, 
said  that  Pope  Paul’s  encyclical  on  birth  con- 
trol was  not  applicable  to  this  country  since 
it  is  a secular  state. 

The  minister  told  reporters  that  for  near- 
ly 200  years  all  popes  had  been  opposed  to 
artificial  birth  control.  The  present  pope, 
therefore,  has  said  nothing  new,  he  declared. 

Dr.  Chandrasekhar  added  that  as  a secu- 
lar republic  India  has  launched  the  largest 
family  planning  program  in  the  world  on  a 
purely  voluntary  basis.  There  is  no  element 
of  compulsion  anywhere  in  the  program,  he 
claimed. 


Average  cost  of  educating  one  child  in 
America  last  year  was  $623,  according  to 
national  statistics,  and  likely  will  be  some- 
what higher  during  the  school  year  ahead. 
A college  student’s  expenses  per  year  are 
now  close  to  the  $2,000  figure  but  could  go 
as  high  as  $3,000,  depending  on  which  col- 
lege he  attends.  Many  small  colleges  could 
still  handle  larger  enrollments,  the  statistics 
show. 


The  Southeast  regional  director  of  Vol- 
unteers-in-Service-to-America  (VISTA)  told 
a Southern  Baptist  Missions  Conference 
in  Ridgecrest,  N.C.,  that  he  was  concerned 
that  40  percent  of  the  poverty  in  America 
exists  in  the  “Bible  belt.” 

“It  concerns  me  that  the  greatest  oppo- 
sition to  doing  something  about  it  is  in  the 
Bible  Belt  also,”  said  Ross  Coggins,  who 
described  himself  as  “a  Baptist  and  a Chris- 
tian.” 

Speaking  before  the  annual  Home  Missions 
Conference  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention, the  VISTA  executive  said  he  was 
“desperately”  worried  about  the  extent  of 
poverty  in  the  Southeast  and  the  reluctance 
of  the  people  to  tackle  the  problem. 

He  related  his  concern  directly  to  the 
church,  quoting  a VISTA  volunteer  who 
said,  “If  only  the  churches  would  take  seri- 
ously what  they’re  saying.” 


The  Christian  Century,  ecumenical  weekly 
published  in  Chicago,  said  that  Pope  Paul, 
on  his  visit  to  Latin  America,  “was  back 
in  his  old  form — ambivalence.” 

“Famous  for  his  skill  at  balancing  acts, 
he  balanced  in  Latin  America,”  the  maga- 
zine said  in  an  editorial  in  its  Sept.  11  issue. 
“Negative  Paul,  ” it  said,  “showed  up  in 
his  continued  criticism  of  militant  reformers 
in  the  church  and  of  Christian  revolution- 


aries in  the  world,  and  in  his  acceptance  of 
the  hospitality  of  ruling  elites  in  luxurious, 
clericalized  Colombia.” 

“Positive  Paul,”  the  Century  said,  “ap- 
peared in  his  attempts  to  identify  with  the 
Colombian  poor,  in  his  slight  modifications 
of  his  earlier  stern  anti-birth  control  tone, 
and  in  his  warnings  to  churchmen  not  to 
let  themselves  be  overidentified  with  op- 
pressive regimes.” 

The  Christian  Century’s  editorial  recalled 
that  it  had  once  asked  for  “more  leader- 
ship and  less  politics  from  Paul  VI,”  but 
then  cited  the  issuance  of  the  encyclical 
on  birth  control  and  the  end  of  the  Year 
of  Faith  credo  which  it  described  as  “two 
almost  completely  retrogressive  documents.” 

“Having  seen  the  misfortunes  associated 
with  his  assertions  of  leadership  in  the 
events  of  the  past  summer,”  it  continued, 
“we  find  ourselves  preferring  the  compro- 
mising, political  pope  with  his  balancing 
acts.” 


The  United  States  Congress  on  Evange- 
lism, a follow-up  of  the  Berlin  Congress 
of  1966,  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  Sept. 
8-14,  1969.  It  is  expected  to  draw  some 
8,000  religious  leaders.  Chairman  will  be 
Dr.  Oswald  Hoffman,  speaker  on  the  Luther- 
an Hour  broadcast.  Dr.  Billy  Graham  will 
serve  as  honorary  chairman. 

o o o 

Most  authoritative  voices — except  in  the 
White  House  and  the  Air  Force — are  con- 
vinced that  if  U.S.  bombing  stopped,  the 
killing  would  be  greatly  reduced  and  nego- 
tiations could  begin  in  earnest  in  Paris. 
Actually  the  pledge  to  reduce  the  bombing, 
made  by  President  Johnson’s  declaration  of 
Mar.  31,  is  a phony,  for  while  the  area 
bombed  was  reduced  (to  below  the  20th 
parallel),  the  total  amount  of  bombing  on 
North  Vietnamese  targets  has  been  doubled 
from  5,000  sorties  a day  to  10,000 — a fact 
that  has  been  largely  ignored.  (Testimony 
by  Sec.  of  Defense  Clifford  before  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  May  28.) 

o o o 

About  half  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
who  were  polled  in  a nationwide  survey  are 
opposed  to  Pope  Paul’s  stand  on  artifi- 
cial contraception,  according  to  the  National 
Catholic  Reporter.  In  a copyrighted  story 
in  its  Oct.  9 issue,  the  national  lay-edited 
weekly  said  the  survey  shows  that  very  few 
priests  who  had  formed  opinions  on  birth 
control  changed  them  after  the  issuance 
(July  29)  of  the  papal  encyclical,  Of  Human 
Life. 


The  survey  was  mailed  in  late  August  to 
a random  sample  of  about  3,750  diocesan 
priests,  or  10  percent  of  all  diocesan  priests 
in  the  United  States,  the  NCR  said.  Within 
a month,  the  newspaper  stated,  the  study 
drew  1,500  replies,  a 40  percent  return. 

o o o 

West  German  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  have  contributed  $15  million  to 
finance  aid  measures  for  the  starving  people 
of  Biafra.  Theodor  Schober,  president  of  the 
Deaconical  Work  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
in  Germany  (EKID),  reported  the  figure  to 
the  EKID’s  Western  Synod.  He  said  the 
funds  were  being  used  for  airlifts  of  food  and 
medicine  and  for  flying  children  out  of 
Biafra. 


Pastor  Martin  Niemoeller,  famed  Protestant 
churchman  who  was  a leader  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  Hitler  of  the  German  Confessing 
Church,  joined  an  appeal  in  Berlin  for  the 
release  of  Rudolf  Hess,  onetime  Nazi 
leader  who  has  been  imprisoned  27  years. 
The  appeal  was  made  to  the  Allied  Powers. 
Hess,  now  74,  was  sentenced  by  the  Inter- 
national War  Crimes  Tribunal  at  Nuremberg 
after  the  war.  He  was  captured  by  the 
British  in  1941  when  he  went  on  a self- 
appointed  peace  mission  to  Scotland.  Until 
then  he  had  been  considered  one  of  Adolf 
Hitler’s  most  trusted  aides. 

Pastor  Niemoeller,  76,  spent  eight  years 
in  a Nazi  concentration  camp  for  opposing 
Hitler.  The  appeal  he  endorsed  was  initi- 
ated by  Hess’s  son.  Hess  is  held  in  solitary 
confinement  at  Spandau  prison. 

o o o 

The  small,  90-student  high  school  at 
Ingalls,  Kan.,  got  into  statewide  headlines 
recently  when  the  school’s  superintendent 
and  teachers  ruled  that  nine  girl  students 
would  not  be  allowed  to  travel  on  the 
school  bus  to  a weekend  football  game  un- 
less they  agreed  to  wear  longer  skirts.  A 
veritable  storm  blew  up  as  the  girls  and 
their  mothers  vehemently  protested.  The 
superintendent  and  teachers  won. 

© o o 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  America  has  gone  on 
record  urging  support  for  "all  conscientious 
objectors.”  The  “governments  have  rightly 
seen  fit  to  provide  legal  status  for  con- 
scientious objectors.  . . . The  moral  con- 
siderations which  underlie  the  stand  of  the 
conscientious  objector  can  have  a salutary 
influence  upon  a nation,”  the  official 
statement  said. 
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Missionary  Relates  Witness  Efforts 


Miriam  Krantz  shares  the  lighter  side  of  her 
experiences  in  Nepal  during  an  interview  in 
the  Information  Services  office. 


“I  believe  my  most  interesting  observation 
during  my  first  term  of  service  in  Nepal  is 
that  one  must  be  himself,"  Miriam  Krantz 
told  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  head- 
quarters personnel  during  their  Oct.  30 
chapel  period.  “I’m  also  impressed  by  the 
way  in  which  the  National  Christians  take 
the  Scriptures  literally.”  Miss  Krantz  re- 
turned home  on  furlough  Sept.  20  following 
a five-year  assignment  at  the  135-bed 
United  Mission  Hospital  in  Katmandu, 
Nepal. 

“There  was  a freedom  and  relaxation 
in  working  with  hospital  personnel,” 
Miriam  elaborated  during  an  Information 
Services  interview.  “The  people  somehow 
manage  to  see  right  through  you  and  can 
spot  a phony  immediately.  You  can  be 
yourself  with  no  pretensions.”  Supervising 
14  people  in  the  dietary  department  pro- 
vided Miriam  with  studies  in  interpersonal 
relationships  from  the  outset  of  her  term. 

Miss  Krantz  soon  discovered  several  prob- 
lems inherent  to  her  particular  profession, 
especially  in  relating  to  other  religions  and 
the  caste  system.  Many  patients  adhering 
to  the  Hindu  faith  refused  to  eat  meat  or 
eggs,  both  rich  in  protein.  Some  refused  to 
eat  food  prepared  by  those  of  a lower 
caste,  as  Miriam  illustrated  with  the  woman 
who  refused  to  eat  at  all  and  eventually 
starved. 

Miriam  noted  the  large  hippie  colony 
around  Katmandu  and  the  problem  they 
create  at  the  hospital:  “Evidently  they 


wind  up  in  this  area  to  study  Hinduism 
and  because  of  the  easy  access  to  bootleg 
drugs.  We  find  many  winding  up  in  the 
United  Mission  Hospital  suffering  from 
acute  hepatitis,  and  there  is  little  we  can 
do  for  them." 

In  her  chapel  talk.  Miss  Krantz  cited  the 
Nepalese  law  forbidding  Christians  to  offend 
the  Hindu  in  his  faith.  Nevertheless,  Mir- 
iam outlined  several  points  of  witness  which 
have  proved  successful  in  her  work,  such 
as  the  periodic  singing  in  the  wards,  the 
personal  contacts  in  the  dietary  department, 
a daily  chapel  provided  for  the  nurses  and 
assistants,  and  participation  in  the  Youth 
for  Christ  movement  begun  a little  over  a 
year  ago. 

“Miriam  has  received  special  recognition 
for  her  ability  to  communicate  with  young 
people,”  commented  overseas  assistant 
Esther  Graber.  Perhaps  initial  contacts  with 
youth  are  the  key  to  future  missionary- 
endeavors  in  Nepal. 

Miss  Krantz  plans  to  return  to  Nepal  for 
her  second  term  of  service  by  April  1969. 
She  is  currently  residing  with  her  parents 
at  229  Circle  Drive,  Quarryville,  Pa. 


Financial  Situation 
Reported  Favorable 

“The  increase  in  contributions  for  our 
first  seven  months  this  fiscal  year  amounts 
to  just  $1,800  more  than  the  increase  in 
expenditures,”  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
controller  Leroy  Yoder  noted  at  Board 
offices  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  Nov.  7. 

Contributions  increased  to  $863,170  for 
the  seven  months,  or  6.26  percent,  Yoder 
said.  Expenses  during  that  period  amounted 
to  $1,266,482,  an  increase  of  4.04  percent 
over  the  same  seven  months  last  year. 

Board  executive  secretary  Ernest  Bennett 
said,  “We  are  very  grateful  for  the  signifi- 
cant increase  in  contributions.  While  we  are 
not  yet  reaching  the  6.8  percent  requested 
and  approved  by  our  Board,  a still  greater 
challenge  awaits  us  if  and  when  peace 
comes  to  Vietnam  and  Nigeria/Biafra.  We 
are  working  aggressively  both  as  a Board 
and  Mennonite  Central  Committee  to  be 
ready  when  doors  open  for  relief  and  re- 
habilitation in  those  two  tragically  torn 
countries.  Belief  needs  of  such  scope  will 
demand  significant  above  budget  expendi- 
tures.” 

At  its  meeting  in  July  the  Board  ap- 
proved a contributions  budget  totaling 
$1,935,675,  with  an  additional  $237,932 


coming  from  other  sources  for  a total  ex- 
penditures budget  of  $2,173,607.  Approxi- 
mately $156,000  of  the  non-contributions 
income  derives  from  Voluntary  Service  unit 
earnings. 

Although  contributions  to  date  total 
$863,170  for  seven  months,  leaving  more 
than  $1,000,000  yet  to  come  in  during  the 
remaining  five.  Board  administrators  are  not 
overly  concerned.  In  years  past  the  last 
five  months  of  the  fiscal  year  have  provided 
a large  upswing  in  contributions  to  com- 
pensate for  the  relative  weakness  of  the 
earlier  months. 

The  6.26  percent  increase  for  the  first 
seven  months  is  very  near  the  increase  of 
6.8  percent  requested  following  the  annual 
meeting,  Yoder  pointed  out.  The  challenge 
lies  in  seeing  w-hether  the  last  five  months 
continue  this  increased  trend  toward  meet- 
ing the  6.8  percent  approved  by  the  Board 
for  the  entire  year  and  what  response  we 
are  able  to  make  if  and  when  peace  does 
come. 


Asia  Interchurch  Program 

R.  R.  K.  Murthy  and  Z.  B.  Gardia  from 
India  are  participating  in  an  interchurch 
visitation  among  Asian  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  churches  during  Novem- 
ber and  December  1968.  The  brethren, 
members  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  and 
General  Conference  churches  in  India, 
respectively,  were  appointed  by  the  Menno- 
nite Christian  Service  Fellowship  of  India 
for  this  assignment.  At  the  Mennonite  World 
Conference  in  Amsterdam  in  1967,  repre- 
sentatives of  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  churches  met  to  plan  for  inter- 
church visitation.  They  projected  plans  for 
an  annual  visitation  team,  culminating  in  an 
All- Asia  Mennonite  Conference  in  1971. 

For  1968  India  was  designated  to  appoint 
the  team.  The  itinerary  includes  visits  with 
the  brethren  in  Japan,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong, 
Vietnam,  and  Indonesia. 

Brethren  S.  Djojodihardjo  and  Albert 
Widjaja  arranged  the  details  of  the  visit  of 
the  team.  The  Council  of  Mission  Board 
Secretaries,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  is  responsible 
to  cover  the  cost  of  travel.  Local  hospitality 
will  be  provided  by  the  host  churches. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
the  Council  of  Mission  Board  Secretaries 
also  provided  financial  assistance  for  P.  J. 
Malagar  s attendance  at  the  Congress  on 
Evangelism  scheduled  for  Nov.  5-13  in 
Singapore.  Bro.  Malagar,  director  of  the 
Mennonite  Christian  Service  Fellowship  of 
India,  was  appointed  as  MCSFI  official  rep- 
resentative to  the  Singapore  Congress, 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  Billy  Graham 
Evangelistic  Association. 
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freshments  and  worked  out  efficient  serving 
details.  They  were  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ed 
M hunger,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Hartzler,  Mrs.  Ed 
Brookmver,  Mrs.  Robert  McFarland,  and 
their  husbands. 

Ivan  Weaver,  manager  of  Central  Manor, 
acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  pro- 
gram that  followed  refreshments.  He  intro- 
duced staff  and  board  members  who  were 
present.  Board  chairman  John  Jennings  out- 
lined some  of  the  background  and  planning 
that  went  into  the  development  of  Green- 
croft. 

In  1956  several  persons  met  to  discuss 
the  problems  faced  by  aging  persons.  A lot 
of  background  work  took  place  between  that 
discussion  and  the  first  meeting  in  November 
1964  of  the  board  appointed  by  the  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions. 

For  years  this  group  of  men  and  one 
woman  had  examined  all  the  problems  of 
building  a physical  plant.  But  more  im- 
portant, they  were  concerned  with  planning 
that  would  express  the  important  values  of 
life  for  the  elderly — security,  simplified 
living,  personal  dignity,  a community  feeling, 
and  opportunities  for  activity  and  enrich- 
ment. The  board’s  enthusiasm  was  mani- 
fested in  the  very  regular  attendance  of 
members.  The  board  still  continues  to  meet 
regularly  each  month.  Other  board  members 
include  Marner  Miller,  A.  E.  Kreider,  Glenn 
Yoder,  Luther  Taylor,  Charles  Judd,  Simon 
Gingerich,  Harold  Bechtel  and  Ancel  Whittle. 

During  the  actual  ceremonies  Robert 
Hartzler,  executive  administrator  of  Green- 
croft,  spoke  on  hope — the  hope  that  inspired 
the  development  of  this  facility,  the  hope 
that  is  reflected  in  the  dependency  of  people 
on  others,  and  the  hope  realized  as  people 
come  to  believe  that  others  care  and  can 
meet  their  needs.  “Hope,”  he  said,  “has 
to  look  outside  itself,”  and  there  is  much 
evidence  of  this  sort  of  reliance  among  the 
residents. 

Two  residents  reflected  on  the  changes 
of  the  past  year.  Mrs.  Romavne  Brookmver 
feels  very  much  a part  of  a new  “family” 
as  she  lives  with  and  learns  to  know  the 
other  residents.  She  appreciates  the  re- 
duction of  housework  and  the  simplified 
living  of  her  adequate  apartment.  A stroke 
has  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  be  complete- 
ly independent:  so  she  is  grateful  for  the 
helpfulness  of  her  many  friends. 

Lloyd  Kreider  traced  the  improvement 
from  “pretty  primitive”  to  the  present 
homey  place  Central  Manor  has  become.  He 
is  grateful  for  the  recreational  facilities  and 
the  cheerful  atmosphere.  “The  excellent  hot 
meals  served  each  noon  are  wonderful,”  he 
says,  “especially  for  someone  who  hates  to 
cook.” 

A total  of  20  persons  moved  into  the  al- 
most completed  Central  Manor  during  Sep- 
tember 1967.  Since  then  50  additional  people 
have  moved  into  the  circular  building  located 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  Goshen  and  have 
proceeded  to  make  it  home. — Arlene  Martin 
Mark. 


Greencroft  Observes  First  Anniversary 


Although  70  persons  presently  live  in  Central  Manor,  only  20  moved  in  during  the  first 
month  it  was  opened  for  occupancy.  The  group  pictured  above  moved  in  during  September 
1968. 


A large  circular  building  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  Goshen  is  considered  home  for 
about  70  people.  The  fields  surrounding  it 
stretch  off  to  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  on  the 
west  and  the  rural  countryside  on  the  east. 
The  glass  patio  doors  from  each  apartment 
lead  to  the  outside  where  residents  can 
view  the  flight  of  ducks,  the  rising  moon, 
rr  the  profusion  of  color  in  summer  flower 
boxes. 

A year  ago  Greencroft  Central  Manor  was 
still  under  construction.  Even  when  Lloyd 
Kreider  moved  into  his  apartment  in  Sep- 
tember he  recalls  there  was  no  ceiling,  the 
walls  were  unpainted,  and  the  hallways 
were  blocked  with  rolls  of  carpeting  await- 


ing installation.  That  same  month  19  others 
joined  him  in  facing  the  frustrations  and 
solving  the  problems  linked  with  living  in 
a new  building. 

Central  Manor  has  changed  a great  deal 
in  the  past  year  in  that  it  now  has  a com- 
fortable, lived-in  feeling,  complete  with  pic- 
tures on  the  walls,  music  from  the  hi-fi,  and 
the  gentle  bustle  of  activity  as  people 
attend  to  their  business. 

Thus  it  was  decided  that  a first  anniver- 
sary celebration  should  be  held.  Board 
members  and  their  wives  generously  agreed 
to  host  the  evening.  Mrs.  C.  P.  Martin  and 
Mrs.  John  Jennings  chaired  the  committee 
which  so  carefully  planned  the  lovely  re- 


Greencroft board  members  and  their  wives  served  as  hosts  and  hostesses  for  the  first  anni- 
versary celebration.  Mrs.  Robert  McFarland  and  Mrs.  John  Jennings  cut  the  cake  while 
planning  committee  chairman  Mrs.  C.  P.  Martin  and  board  members  look  on. 
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Row  1:  Elmer  Zook,  Esther  Weaver,  Linda  Frey,  Evelyn  Kuhns,  Patricia  Long,  Joseph  Sirk, 
Jr.  Row  2:  David  Walter,  Mary  Eberly,  Sandra  Byers,  Carolyn  Groff,  Nancy  Frey,  Raymond 
Peters.  Row  3:  Miriam  Eby,  Martha  Jane  Breneman,  Carolyn  Metzler,  Rosemary  and  Gary 
Stutzman.  Row  4:  Fay  Smith.  Wilma  Stoltzfus,  Marvin  Siegrist,  Samuel  Thomas,  Gordon 
Rohrer.  Row  5:  Nathan  Eby,  Marlin  Hershey,  Tobias  Leaman  III,  Richard  Martin,  Edgar 
Sensenig.  Row  6:  Landis  Garman,  Donald  Wertz,  Jay  Smoker,  Harry  Mimm.  Row  7:  Richard 
Buckwalter,  Joseph  Rudy. 

Thirty-three  Attend  Orientation 


Thirty-three  young  persons  attended 
Voluntary  Service  orientation  at  Salunga, 
Oct.  7-12,  1968.  They  were  assigned  as 
follows:  Atlanta,  Ga.:  Miriam  Eby,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.;  Harry  Mimm,  Christiana,  Pa.; 
Jay  Smoker,  Paradise,  Pa.;  Elmer  Zook, 
Womelsdorf,  Pa.  Birmingham,  Ala.:  Evelyn 
Kuhns,  Newville,  Pa.  Greer  School,  Hope 
Farm,  N.Y.:  Raymond  Peters,  Manheim,  Pa. 
Homestead,  Fla.:  Sandra  Byers,  Shippens- 
burg,  Pa.;  Patricia  Long,  East  Earl,  Pa.; 
Carolyn  Metzler,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Joseph 
Rudy,  Strasburg,  Pa.;  Joseph  Sirk,  Gaithers- 
burg, Md.;  Fay  Smith,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

La  Ceiba,  Honduras:  Marvin  Siegrist,  Bird 
in  Hand,  Pa.  New  York  City,  N.Y. : Martha 
Jane  Breneman,  Lititz,  Pa.;  Mary  Eberly, 
Leola,  Pa.  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Marlin  Her- 
shey, Gordonville,  Pa.;  Tobias  Leaman  III, 
Bird  in  Hand,  Pa.;  Gary  and  Rosemary 
Stutzman,  Milford,  Neb.  Immokalee,  Fla.: 
Esther  Weaver,  Akron,  Pa.;  Wilma  Stoltzfus, 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  Linda  Frey,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Richard  Buckwalter, 

Cochranville,  Pa.;  Edgar  Sensenig,  New 
Holland,  Pa.;  Donald  Wertz,  Bay  Port,  Mich. 

Washington,  D.C.:  Carolyn  Groff,  New 
Providence,  Pa,  (Nancy  Frey,  Marietta,  Pa., 
and  Gordon  Rohrer,  Smoketown,  Pa.,  who 
attended  orientation,  were  already  serving 
in  Washington).  Mobile,  Ala.:  Samuel 

Thomas,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Lakeland,  Fla.: 
Richard  Martin,  New  Holland,  Pa.  To  be 
assigned:  Nathan  Eby,  Chambersburg,  Pa.; 
David  Walter,  Quakertown.  Pa.;  and  Landis 
Garman,  Denver,  Pa. 

A commissioning  service  was  held  Oct. 


12  at  East  Chestnut  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  Lancaster,  with  Donald  Sensenig 
as  speaker.  Ray  Geiglev  gave  the  com- 
missioning charge. 

VS  Program 
Experiences  Growth 

The  number  of  persons  entering  Volun- 
tary Service  is  continuing  on  the  upswing, 
according  to  personnel  recruiter  John 
Lehman  at  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 

“I  see  several  reasons  for  this,’  he  said, 
“one  being  our  more  recent  policy  of  staying 
close  to  persons  making  initial  inquiries. 
Our  personnel  department  secretaries  are 
keeping  files  on  all  potential  volunteers  and 
reviewing  their  status  once  a month.  More 
deputation  engagements,  conducting  special 
weekend  service  emphasis  involving  area 
churches,  and  publicity  aimed  at  specific 
age-groups  and  occupations  are  other  fac- 
tors adding  to  the  rise  in  applications.” 

To  back  his  statements,  Lehman  pointed 
out  that  during  the  1967-68  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Mar.  31,  151  VS-ers  had  entered  the 
program.  Now  since  Apr.  1,  1968,  199 
volunteers  have  already  begun  their  assign- 
ments with  two  more  orientation  schools  to 
R°; 

“All  indications  point  to  an  all-time 
record  by  the  end  of  our  current  fiscal 
year  in  March  1969,”  Lehman  added.  “This 
statement  holds  true  for  the  number  of 
married  couples  entering  VS  as  well,  with 


39  so  far  this  year.  We  are  in  immediate 
need  of  several  more  couples  to  serve  as 
program  directors  at  various  locations.” 

The  record  climb  in  personnel  caused 
VS  administrators  to  open  several  new 
locations  which  could  not  be  offered  until 
volunteers  became  available.  Several  new 
locations — Wichita,  Kan.;  Salem,  Ore.; 
Bronx  Spanish  Mennonite  Church,  N.Y.; 
Robb  and  Chard,  Alta.;  and  Milwaukee, 
Wis. — already  have  or  soon  will  have  per- 
sons assigned  and  are  listed  in  the  1969 
VS  Factbook  soon  to  be  released. 

The  1969  VS  Factbook  will  also  list  six 
locations  to  be  opened  pending  Selective 
Service  clearance  and  the  availability  of 
personnel — Montreal,  Que. ; New  Orleans, 
La.;  Obregon,  Mex.;  Palo  Alto,  Calif.; 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  and  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

“Approximately  one  to  three  letters  from 
various  organizations  reach  the  Relief  and 
Service  office  each  week,  said  VS  director 
Roy  Yoder.  "It  then  becomes  a matter  of 
deciding  which  ones  fall  in  line  with  the 
ideals  of  the  Voluntary  Service  program 
and  deserve  to  be  placed  on  our  waiting 
list." 

Naturally  certain  assignments  and  certain 
locations  are  harder  to  fill  than  others. 
Potential  volunteers  most  often  request 
assignments  in  the  Southwest,  New  England, 
or  Florida.  While  more  and  more  college 
graduates  are  entering  VS,  the  call  con- 
tinues for  men  and  women  with  nursing 
and  social  work  skills. 

When  asked  what  are  the  most  urgent 
personnel  needs,  Lehman  mentioned  pro- 
gram directors  for  Onward,  Ind.,  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.;  teen  center  oper- 
ators at  Canton,  Ohio;  a bookkeeper  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  a kindergarten  teacher  at 
Surprise,  Ariz. ; an  assistant  hostess  at  the 
International  Guest  House,  Washington, 
D.C.;  and  a dietitian  at  Aibonito  (P.R.) 
General  Hospital. 

With  many  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents considering  future  plans,  the  personnel 
office  has  scheduled  several  service  emphasis 
weeks  on  the  campuses — Nov.  11-15  at  Go- 
shen College,  Nov.  17-21  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Hesston  College  tenta- 
tively slated  for  February  1969,  and  the 
Mennonite  high  schools  toward  spring  of 
1969. 

Calendar 


Southwest  Conference,  Trinity  Mennonite  Church, 
Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov.  28-30. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  Ministers’  Meeting  at 
Camp  Amigo,  Dec.  3,  4 

Millwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Gap,  Pa.,  Dec.  30  to 
Jan.  10,  1969. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Conference  in  special 
session  at  Beech  Mennonite  Church,  Louisville, 
Ohio,  Jan.  14,  15,  1969. 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  session,  Weaverland,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Mar  18,  19.  1969. 

Annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Publication  Board,  On- 
tario, Mar.  27-29,  1969.  (Exact  location  will  be  an- 
nounced later) 

Spring  Extension  Convention,  Mathis,  Tex.,  Mar.  28- 
30.  1969. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


To  Our  Customers: 

Currently  we  are  changing  the 
method  of  addressing  our  periodi- 
cals. In  making  this  change  a few 
names  have  been  inadvertently 
dropped  from  our  lists.  If  you  are 
missing  any  of  our  magazines  to 
which  you  are  a subscriber,  please 
let  us  know  about  it  at  once,  ad- 
vising us  which  magazine  you  are 
missing.  If  possible,  please  also  in- 
clude a mailing  label  from  the  most 
recent  copy  of  the  magazine  you 
did  receive. 

If  you  will  tell  us  which  maga- 
zines you  have  missed,  we  will 
replace  them  insofar  as  extras  are 
available.  Otherwise  we  will  extend 
your  subscription  by  the  number  of 
issues  you  missed. 

Would  you  also  tell  us  if  there 
are  other  irregularities  about  any 
of  your  subscriptions? 

Customer  Service — Subscriptions 
Mennonite  Publishing  House 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 


Perry  Beachy  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry Oct.  26  at  the  First  Mennonite  Church 
of  Geary,  Okla.  Elbert  Koontz,  district 
minister  of  the  Western  District  Conference 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  performed  the  ordination  ceremony. 
Also  participating  in  the  service  were  B.  H. 
Janzen,  pastor  of  the  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church  in  Hydro,  Okla.,  and  H.  J.  King, 
Harper,  Kan.  Bro.  King  represented  the 
Mennonite  Church.  He  was  Perry  Beachv’s 
first  pastor  when  he  joined  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Arthur,  111.,  in  1941. 

Lorenzo  and  Polly  (Miller)  Schlabach 
celebrated  their  55th  wedding  anniversary 
with  a family  dinner  on  Aug.  31  and  open 
house  for  friends  the  following  day.  They 
were  married  Oct.  30,  1913,  at  Thomas, 
Okla.,  by  Tobias  Yoder.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Greenwood  (Del.)  Conservative 
Mennonite  Church. 

Change  of  address:  Milton  Brackbill 

from  Paoli,  Pa.,  to  2749  Prospect  St., 
Sarasota,  Fla.  33579. 

Roy  Wert  and  family  returned  to  Ethi- 
opia on  Nov.  1 after  an  emergency  furlough 
for  health  reasons.  Dr.  Wert  has  now  re- 
covered from  hepatitis,  and  has  resumed 
his  duties  at  Nazareth  Hospital. 

Alice  Snyder  arrived  home  on  a three- 
month  furlough  from  Ethiopia  on  Oct.  31. 
Her  address  is  301  East  Second  Avenue, 
Lititz,  Pa.  17543. 

Paul  N.  Kraybill  visited  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  British  Honduras,  and  Jamaica  on 
an  administrative  trip  Oct.  26  to  Nov.  16. 


He  was  accompanied  by  Norman  Martin 
and  Omar  Martin,  members  of  the  Washing- 
ton-Franklin  County  Mission  Board  in 
Guatemala  and  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 

Grace  Hess  and  Miriam  Eberly,  mis- 
sionary nurses  in  British  Honduras,  arrived 
home  Oct.  16.  Their  addresses  are  230 
West  Main  Street,  Leola,  Pa.  17540,  and 
60  North  Maple  Avenue,  Leola,  Pa., 
respectively. 

New  members  by  baptism:  nine  at  St. 
Agatha,  Ont. ; seven  by  baptism  and  one  on 
confession  of  faith  at  First  Mennonite, 
Middleburv,  Ind.;  ten  at  Huntington  Avenue, 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Special  meetings:  John  F.  Garber, 

Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Grottoes,  Va., 
Nov.  17-24.  William  R.  Miller,  North 
Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Mannheim,  Ont.,  Nov.  27 
to  Dec.  1 (a.m.),  and  at  Blenheim,  New 
Dundee,  Ont.,  Dec.  1 (p.m.)-4.  Vern  Miller, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  Olive,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Dec.  1-8. 

New  Every-Home-Plan  congregation 
for  Gospel  Herald:  Locust  Grove,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

A new  Mennonite  Broadcasts  Minute 
disc  containing  ten  60-second  spots  was 
recently  sent  to  500  stations  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

“Minute  Broadcasts  are  designed  to  in- 
vade secular  thinking,”  points  out  writer 
David  Augsburger.  “In  this  disc  we  want  to 
interrupt  the  everyday  thinking  of  man  and 
inject  new  and  different  thoughts  about  God 
and  the  possibility  of  a new  life.  Most  men 
have  vague  ideas  about  God,  and  this  is 
where  we  want  to  start.  If  we  can  begin 
the  conviction  process,  we  will  have  suc- 
ceeded beyond  measure.” 

A seven-station  commercial  chain  cover- 
ing the  entire  country  of  Costa  Rica  began 
programming  Luz  y Verdad  the  last  Sunday 
in  September.  The  chain,  operated  by  Radio 
Colombia,  will  air  Luz  y Verdad  Sundays 
at  6:00  p.m.  Luz  y Verdad  is  Mennonite 
Broadcasts’  Spanish  program  with  Lester 
T.  Hershev  as  speaker. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

For  many  years  I have  enjoyed  reading  the 
Gospel  Herald  with  its  good  variety  of  spiritual 
diet,  but  these  last  years,  seeing  the  attitudes 
of  writers,  how  impossible  it  is  for  an  editor  to 
please  all.  This  is  all  understandable  in  the 
world,  but  in  the  church  there  should  be  a differ- 
ent spirit. 

I think  what  is  published  in  a church  paper 
should  be  like  Paul  says  in  Rom.  14:19  and  1 
Cor.  14:26.  If  it  does  not  edify  or  encourage 
what  is  its  value? 

What  I mainly  wish  to  write  is  a thank-you  and 


an  expression  of  appreciation  for  the  October 
editorials  and  encourage  you  for  the  plain  mes- 
sages and  facts.  You  are  not  alone  in  these  vari- 
ous concerns.  Much  hinges  on  the  Scripture. 
Many  of  the  church’s  decisions  seem  to  reveal 
that  the  world  is  more  the  guide  and  pattern 
than  God’s  Word.  One  translation  of  Rom.  12: 
1,  2 reads,  "Do  not  conform  outwardly  to  the 
standards  of  this  world  but  let  God  transform 
you  inwardly  by  a complete  change  of  mind.  Then 
you  will  be  able  to  know  the  will  of  God.  . . .” 
I think  this  would  change  the  picture,  and 
answer  our  question  Why,  in  most  of  these 
editorials.  What  do  we  really  stand  for?  The 
world  says  everything  must  be  big  to  be  worth- 
while. Luke  12  gives  us  some  pictures  of  what 
God  sees  and  how  He  sees.  (See  verses  9,  21, 
31,  32,  47,  48,  51.) 

May  God  bless  you  as  you  prepare  the  week- 
ly messages. — John  D.  Grove,  Ringwood,  Ont. 

Thank  vou  very  much  for  the  past  two  issues 
of  Gospel  Herald.  I have  usually  found  many 
items  of  interest  in  the  second  part  of  our  week- 
ly, but  the  issues  of  Oct.  22  and  29  included 
numerous  articles  which  I felt  were  exceptional. 
They  stated  what  seems  to  be  needed — I had  to 
reexamine  my  stance  as  I read  them. 

Duane  Kauffmann  and  Kenneth  Weaver  stated 
their  positions  well.  I am  happy  to  be  part  of  a 
group  which  is  interested  in  seeing  our  task  as 
one  of  reaching  the  unsaved  and  unloved.  Mor- 
ality is  a problem  that  must  be  dealt  with  but 
not  to  the  degree  of  legalism  nor  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  being  an  agent  of  reconciliation  to  the 
lost.  Mennonite  Hour  has  so  improved  its  tech- 
nique for  transmitting  the  gospel  that  I believe 
many  searching  non-Christians  today  are  finding 
it  an  answer  to  their  needs.  I thought  Kauff- 
mann’s  letter  in  the  same  issue  (Oct.  22)  was  a 
needed  corrective  for  the  conscience  articles  which 
had  appeared  earlier. 

Please  keep  printing  the  Communique  series. 
Although  there  is  some  risk  of  being  misinter- 
preted, they  have  the  decided  advantage  of  com- 
municating in  a non-direct  way  some  things 
which  we  need  to  face. 

Albert  Zehr’s  “Nurture  Lookout”  statement 
was  timely.  Our  congregation  is  presently  work- 
ing at  structure  for  mission.  We  are  also  finding 
that  consensus  is  a tremendous  improvement 
over  the  non-Christian  democratic  method  of 
majority  rule.  It  may  seem  strange  to  some  when 
I say  that  our  business  meetings  are  exciting. 
However,  it  is  true;  we  are  having  a series  of 
so-called  business  meetings  to  reevaluate  our 
congregational  strategy  in  terms  of  congregational 
and  community  needs.  Our  adults  and  youth  are 
attending  almost  as  regularly  as  on  Sunday 
morning.  We  are  all  enjoying  the  process. 

We  look  forward  to  further  articles  which 
challenge  us  to  meet  the  challenges  God  is  pos- 
ing for  us  in  His  world  today.  1 believe  the  time 
is  here  for  us  to  stop  arguing  doctrinal  variations; 
our  duty  is  to  be  channels  of  reconciliation.  Any 
articles  which  help  me  and  our  congregation  to 
do  this  will  get  my  complete  attention. — Keith 
G.  Schrag,  Wichita,  Kan. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bechtel,  George  and  Grace  (Schott),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Trevor  George,  Oct.  17,  1968. 

Good,  Glen  and  Elinor  (Hallman),  Elkhart,  Ind., 
second  daughter,  Susan  Annette,  Oct.  18,  1968. 

Guengerich,  Vernard  E.  and  Florence  (Bru- 
bacher),  Goshen,  Ind.,  second  son,  Mark  Alan, 
Sept.  11,  1968. 

Hershey,  Martin  and  Verna  (Stauffer),  Felton, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Rhoda  Mae, 
June  11,  1968. 
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Knepp,  Kenneth  L.  and  Amanda  D.  (Lengacher), 
New  Haven,  Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  Roland 
Jay,  Aug.  13,  1968. 

Litwiller,  Paul  and  Kathleen  (Birky),  Delavan, 
111.,  second  child,  first  son,  Terrence  Glenn,  Oct. 
13,  1968. 

Mast,  Elvin  and  Lucille  (Falb),  Wooster,  Ohio, 
fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Kathy  Marie,  Oct. 
23,  1968. 

Metzler,  Harry  and  Miriam  (Boll),  Holtwood, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Timothy  Lynn,  Oct. 
26,  1968. 

Miller,  John  Martin  and  Mary  Lou  (Weaver), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeffrey 
Lynn,  Oct.  23,  1968. 

Miller,  Vernon  and  Gladys  (Oliphant),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Coretta  Gene, 
Oct.  19,  1968. 

Scheetz,  Henry  J.  and  Beulah  (Heckler),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Cheryl  Ann, 
Oct.  20,  1968. 

Stevanus,  Richard  and  Dianne  (Prentice),  Bloom- 
ingdale,  Ont.,  second  son,  Donald  Graham,  Oct. 
16,  1968. 

Yoder,  Darrell  and  Carol  Ann  (Frey),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Anthony  Shane,  Oct.  22,  1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bishop — Kuhns. — C.  Eugene  Bishop,  Emerson, 
Iowa,  and  Alice  Kuhns,  Welch,  Okla.,  Zion  cong., 
June  8,  1968. 

Fisher — Burnham. — Kenneth  L.  Fisher,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Millersville  cong.,  and  Pamela  Bum- 
ham,  Andover,  Mass.,  New  Life  cong.,  by  Clair 
B.  Eby,  Oct.  26,  1968. 

Gingrich — Wenger. — Donald  E.  Gingrich,  Mt. 
Joy,  Pa.,  Landisville  cong.,  and  Esther  Mae  Weng- 
er, Leola,  Pa.,  Carpenter's  cong.,  by  Mahlon  Wit- 
mer.  Aug.  31,  1968. 

Herbert — Ram. — Washington  Herbert,  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  Usha  Ram,  India,  by  Glenn  B.  Martin, 
June  29,  1968. 

Hoover — Graybill. — Levi  F.  Hoover,  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  and  Marie  E.  Graybill,  both  of  Groff- 
dale  cong.,  by  Amos  H.  Sauder,  Aug.  10,  1968. 

Lefever — Newcomer. — Harold  E.  Lefever,  And- 
over, N.Y.,  Independence  cong.,  and  Joyce  M. 
Newcomer,  Ulysses,  Pa.,  Sweden  Hill  cong.,  by 
Melvin  L.  Kauffman,  Oct.  5,  1968. 

Martin-Diener. — Gordon  Martin  and  Linda 
Dieher,  both  of  Monaco  Fellowship,  Denver, 
Colo.,  bv  Glenn  B.  Martin,  Oct.  6,  1968. 

Martin — Byers. — Jay  Melvin  Martin,  Conestoga, 
Pa.,  Sunnyside  cong.,  and  Shirley  Marie  Byers, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mellinger’s  cong.,  by  Paul  G. 
Landis.  Oct.  19,  1968. 

Martin — Dettweiler. — Orlan  G.  Martin,  Dray- 
ton, Ont.,  Floradale  cong.,  and  Erma  Lois  Dett- 
weiler, Kitchener,  Ont.,  Wanner  cong.,  by  Howard 
S.  Schmitt,  Oct.  12,  1968. 

Miller — Miller. — Robert  Craig  Miller  and  Kath- 
leen Jane  Miller,  both  of  Sugarcreek,  Ohio,  Wal- 
nut Creek  cong.,  by  Paul  R.  Miller,  Oct.  26,  1968. 

Nitzsche — Iedrahn. — Larry  Nitzsche,  West 

Point,  Neb.,  Beemer  cong.,  and  Albert  Tedrahn, 
Smithville  (Ohio)  cong.,  bv  David  Eshleman,  Oct. 
12,  1968. 

Roeder — Shantz. — Douglas  E.  Roeder,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  and  Dianne  Kathleen  Shantz,  Ayr,  Ont., 
both  of  Calvary  cong.,  bv  Howard  S.  Schmitt, 
Sept.  28,  1968. 

Schrader — Studer. — David  Schrader,  Eureka,  111., 
and  Elda  Mae  Studer,  Roanoke,  111.,  both  of 
Roanoke  cong.,  by  Norman  Derstine,  Aug.  31, 
1968. 


Shirk — Weaver. — Leroy  B.  Shirk,  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  Martindale  cong.,  and  Ruth  Y.  Weaver,  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  Hinkletown  cong.,  by  Amos  H. 
Sauder,  Oct.  26,  1968. 

Sowers — Kauffman. — Floyd  Sowers,  Lagrange, 
Ind.,  Brethren  Church,  and  Bonnie  Kauffman, 
Hesston  (Kan.)  cong.,  by  Milo  Kauffman  and 
Peter  Wiebe,  Sept.  7,  1968. 

Stoner — Hoover. — Kenneth  Lloyd  Stoner,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Erb’s  cong.,  and  Ella  Faye  Hoover,  Leola, 
Pa.,  Carpenter's  cong.,  by  Amos  H.  Sauder,  Aug. 
3,  1968. 

Zeager — Sollenberger. — Clarence  Herbert  Zea- 
ger,  Watsontown,  Pa.,  Beaver  Run  cong.,  and 
Margaret  Louise  Sollenberger,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  by  Paul  G. 
Landis,  Oct.  19,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Berkey,  Cletus  H.,  son  of  Levi  and  Loretta 
(Miller)  Berkey,  was  born  at  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
Oct.  22,  1907;  died  on  his  farm,  Shipshewana, 
of  a heart  attack  while  unloading  corn,  Oct.  11, 
1968;  aged  60  y.  11  m.  19  d.  On  Mar.  30,  1930, 
he  was  married  to  Clara  Ellen  Miller,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Austin),  2 
daughters  (Marilyn  and  Rosaleta),  4 grandchildren, 
his  mother,  5 brothers  (Harley,  Albert,  Elvon, 
Ora,  and  Perry),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Howard 
Berkeypile  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Kauffman),  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Dwight).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Shore  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  14,  with  Orvin 
H.  Hooley  and  Homer  Swartzentruber  offici- 
ating. 

Byers,  Dorothy  Laverne,  daughter  of  the  late 
Emanuel  J.  and  Leah  (Gindlesperger)  Berkey, 
was  born  in  Conemaugh  Twp.,  Somerset  Co., 
Pa.,  Feb.  1,  1923;  died  at  the  Somerset  (Pa.) 
Community  Hospital,  Aug.  25,  1968;  aged  45  y. 
6 m.  16  d.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
William  H.,  6 children  (Carolyn — Mrs.  Edward  J. 
Boncoski,  Rodger  L.,  Darlene — Mrs.  Emerson 
Turner,  Dennis,  Debra,  and  Cindy),  6 grand- 
children, and  2 sisters  (Martha — Mrs.  Owen  Wea- 
ver and  Blanche — Mrs.  John  Speicher).  She  was 
a member  of  Carpenters  Park  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Blough  Church,  Aug. 
28,  with  John  Stahl  and  Ammon  Shetler  offici- 
ating. 

Clemmer,  Hiram  M.,  son  of  Hiram  and  Ema- 
line  (Moyer)  Clemmer,  was  born  in  Franconia 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  10,  1889;  died  at  the  Grand  View 
Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Oct.  25,  1968;  aged 
79  y.  7 m.  15  d.  On  Mar.  31,  1917,  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Emma  Rappold,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Marcus  R.,  Abram,  and 
Paul),  one  daughter  (Esther — Mrs.  Sylvanus 
Kratz),  12  grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren, 
2 sisters  (Mrs.  Menno  Souder  and  Emma),  and  one 
brother  (Laaden).  He  was  a member  of  the  Fran- 
conia Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Oct.  29,  with  Leroy  Godshal],  Floyd  Hackman, 
and  Curtis  Bergey  officiating. 

Erb,  Louis  M.,  son  of  John  and  Mary  Ann 
(Miller)  Erb,  was  born  at  Beaver  Crossing,  Neb., 
Mar.  17,  1898;  died  at  Seward  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal, Oct.  26,  1968;  aged  70  y.  7 m.  9 d.  On  Feb. 
22,  1923,  he  was  married  to  Mabel  U.  Roth, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Mil- 
ton,  Ronald,  and  Ilia  Mae — Mrs.  Paul  Yoder), 
13  grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Nance).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  grand- 
daughter (Diane  Yoder),  his  parents,  2 brothers, 
and  2 sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the  Bell- 
wood  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Oct.  28,  with  John  M.  Landis  and  W.  T.  Israel 


officiating;  interment  in  Blue  Mound  Cemetery, 
near  Milford,  Neb. 

Esch,  Minnie  Mae,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Rebecca  (Yoder)  Kurtz,  was  born  in  Noble  Co., 
Ind.,  May  8,  1884;  died  at  the  Fairmount  Rest 
Home,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Sept.  25,  1968;  aged  84  y. 
4 m.  17  d.  On  July  8,  1909,  she  was  married  to 
Samuel  Esch,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  8 
children  (Iva  B.  Fehr,  Eunice  E.  Wander,  Vernon 
D„  George  F.,  Wilber  C.,  Mahlon  G.,  Ruth  L. 
Chonka,  and  Paul  J.),  41  grandchildren,  and  25 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (James  H.).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Conestoga  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Sept.  27,  with  Ira  A.  Kurtz  and  C.  J.  Kurtz 
officiating;  interment  in  Mast  Cemetery. 

Frazier,  Bessie,  daughter  of  John  E.  and 
Mary  (Kennedy)  Craig,  was  born  in  Augusta  Co., 
Va.,  Oct.  18,  1891;  died  of  a heart  attack,  Oct. 
10,  1968;  aged  76  y.  11  m.  22  d.  On  May  17, 
1916,  she  was  married  to  Everett  Frazier,  who 
died  Dec.  14,  1963.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Clif- 
ton E.),  one  daughter  (Grace — Mrs.  W.  L.  Taylor), 
3 sisters  (Mrs.  Mary  Martin,  Mrs.  Ada  Smiley, 
and  Mrs.  Fannie  Blosser),  and  3 brothers  (Ernest, 
Charles,  and  Arthur).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Hildebrand  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Oct.  12,  with  Marion  Weaver,  Alvin  Gascho, 
and  Menno  S.  Brunk  officiating. 

Frey,  Clara  J.,  daughter  of  the  late  Harry  and 
Minnie  (Miller)  Barefoot,  was  born  in  Manor  Twp., 
Pa.,  Sept.  25,  1887;  died  at  the  home  of  her  son, 
Russel,  Millersville,  Pa.,  Oct.  16,  1968;  aged  81  y. 
21  d.  She  was  married  to  Enos  K.  Frey,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  in  1959.  Surviving  are  8 
children  (Blanche — Mrs.  Russel  Enterline,  Enos, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Alta  Furlow,  Beatrice — Mrs.  Lloyd 
Moseman,  Victor  M.,  Russel,  Mildred — Mrs.  Paul 
Binkley,  and  Mary — Mrs.  C.  Richard  Neff),  12 
grandchildren,  and  9 great-grandchildren.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Masonville  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held,  with  Aaron  Souders 
and  Mahlon  Hess  officiating;  interment  in  Mil- 
lersville Mennonite  Cemetery- 

King,  John  Y.,  son  of  Levi  J.  and  Barbra  E. 
(Yoder)  King,  was  born  in  Logan  Co.,  Ohio, 
Dec.  11,  1879;  died  of  age  and  acute  infection 
at  the  Bellefontaine  Hospital,  Logan  Co.,  Ohio, 
Oct.  21,  1968;  aged  88  y.  10  m.  10  d.  He  was 
ordained  on  Jan.  3,  1907,  at  West  Liberty  and 
served  as  pastor  of  the  Bethel  Church.  He  also 
served  at  Huber,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  for  one 
year,  and  as  secretary  for  the  Ohio  Conference. 
Surviving  is  one  sister  (Lila  King).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Bethel  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Hostetter-Kauffman  Funeral 
Home,  Oct.  23,  with  Chauncev  Kauffman  and 
Ralph  M.  Smucker  officiating;  interment  in  Yoder 
Cemetery,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 

Pellman,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  M. 
and  Ellen  (Hart)  Lauver,  was  born  at  Oakland 
Mills,  Pa.,  Dec.  3,  1894;  died  at  her  home,  Rich- 
field, Pa.,  of  complications  following  several 
strokes,  Sept.  30,  1968;  aged  73  y.  9 m.  27  d. 
On  Apr.  26,  1917,  she  was  married  to  LeRnv 
S.  Pellman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
sons  (Hubert  R.,  Charles  W.,  Richard  L.,  and 
William  R.),  4 daughters  (Ellen — Mrs.  Dwight 
Hartman,  Freda — Mrs.  Calvin  Redekop,  Feme — 
Mrs.  Vernon  Glick,  and  Miriam — Mrs.  Wilbur 
Maust),  21  grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Ida  Lauver 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Riche),  and  5 brothers  (John, 
Clayton,  William,  Ira,  and  Charles).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  (Mrs  Sylvia 
Zendt)  and  one  brother  (Joseph).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Cross  Roads  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Oct.  3,  with  Donald  E.  Lau- 
ver officiating,  assisted  by  J.  Roy  Graybill  and 
Allen  Kauffman;  interment  in  Lauver’s  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Snavely,  Anna  M.,  daughter  of  the  late 
William  G.  and  Elizabeth  (Kreider)  Mellinger,  was 
born  in  Pequea  Twp.,  Sept.  23,  1874;  died  in 
the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  General  Hospital,  Oct.  1, 
1968;  aged  94  y.  8 d.  She  was  the  wife  of  the 
late  Jacob  H.  Snavely,  and  is  survived  by  one 
daughter  (Helen — Mrs.  Melvin  Witmer),  2 grand- 
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children,  and  5 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Danville  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  4,  with  David 
Thomas,  Elias  Groff,  and  Jay  Garber  officiating. 

Thomas,  Ella  Minerva,  daughter  of  Joseph  M. 
and  Polly  M.  (Kaufman)  Croyle,  was  born  in 
Conemaugh  Twp.,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  11, 
1884;  died  at  her  home  in  the  residence  of  her 
son  Freeman,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  July  6,  1968;  aged 
83  v.  7 m.  25  d.  On  Feb.  22,  1906,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Reuben  S.  Thomas,  who  died  Oct.  13, 
1956.  Surviving  are  2 children  (Ethel  A. — Mrs. 
Edward  L.  Yoder  and  Freeman  J.),  7 grand- 
children, 17  great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Moses  E. ).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
parents,  2 sisters,  and  4 brothers.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Thomas  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Stahl  Church.  July  9,  with 
Sanford  G.  Shetler  and  Harry  C.  Blough  offici- 
ating; interment  in  Thomas  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Whitmer,  C.  Walter,  son  of  Leslie  and  Hazel 
(Hohn)  Whitmer,  was  born  at  Winona,  111.,  May 
16,  1926;  died  in  an  automobile  accident  at  Glen- 
wood  Springs,  Colo.,  Oct.  3,  1968;  aged  42  y. 
4 m.  18  d.  On  June  17,  1950,  he  was  married 
to  Frances  Birky,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (Lyle),  2 daughters  (Virginia  and 
Karen),  his  parents,  3 brothers  (Leslie  A., 
Kenneth,  and  Donald),  and  6 sisters  (Mrs.  Doro- 
,hv  Hofstatter,  Mrs.  Lois  Miller,  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Bland,  Mrs.  Loretta  Bowald,  Mrs.  Mildred  Mizell, 
ind  Mrs.  Una  Mae  Kendrick).  He  was  preceded  in 
leath  by  one  son  (Gerald).  He  was  a member  of 
.he  Glenwood  Springs  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Oct.  7,  with  J.  Leon  Martin 
officiating;  interment  in  Rosebud  Cemetery,  Glen- 
wood Springs,  Colo. 
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Partly  God,  Partly  People 

By  Charles  A.  Burkholder 


Late  one  evening  some  time  ago  my  wife  and  I stood 
together  in  our  kitchen  struggling  over  what  to  do  with  a 
piece  of  information  that  a friend  had  just  brought  to  us. 
Bob  (not  his  real  name),  a teenager  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  a boys’  correctional  institution,  had  confessed 
to  being  a regular  user  of  marijuana  and  had  revealed  the 
source  of  his  supply.  Of  course,  both  using  and  selling 
marijuana  are  illegal. 

Having  this  piece  of  information,  what  was  our  legal, 
moral,  and  Christian  responsibility  to  Bob  and  to  his  par- 
ents, to  his  fellow  "pot-smoking  friends  whom  we  knew, 
and  to  the  community  group  of  which  we  were  a part?  A 
quick  glance  at  this  may  suggest  that  answers  to  this  kind 
of  struggle  should  be  clear-cut  and  easy.  But  it  wasn’t  all 
that  easy  for  my  wife  and  me. 

Applying  Christian  principles  and  New  Testament  ethics 
to  this  situation  required  more  than  a knowledge  of  Jesus’ 
commandments  and  more  than  our  Christian  commitment  to 
love  and  to  share  others’  burdens.  The  implications  of  the 
decisions  we  made  would  include  such  concerns  as  how  best 
to  minister  to  the  ultimate  good  of  these  persons  and  how 
to  confront  the  persons  involved  without  driving  a wedge 
into  the  personal  relationships  which  had  already  been  es- 
tablished— tenuous  relationships,  yes,  but  personal  relation- 
ships vital  to  helping  adolescents  and  young  adults  strug- 
gling with  life’s  decisions. 

My  wife  and  1 became  acquainted  with  Bob  through  our 
volunteer  work  in  the  Partly  Dave  Coffeehouse  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.  Since  1966,  experiences  similar  to  this  one  with  Bob 
had  become  pretty  regular  to  Ruth  and  me  as  we  began 
working  as  waiter-  and  waitress-priests  with  the  Partly  Dave 
Coffeehouse.  The  coffeehouse  is  a contemporary  Christian 
ministry  financed  and  staffed  by  several  Protestant  and 
Catholic  groups  in  Elkhart. 

About  60  to  100  adolescents,  young  adults,  and  adults 
gather  here  every  night  the  shop  is  open  to  share  together 
in  low  key  entertainment,  discussion  groups,  political  de- 
bates, poetry  reading,  folk  singing,  drama,  films,  and  so  forth. 
Partly  Dave  is  more  of  an  experience  and  a philosophy  than 
it  is  an  institution,  although  it  has  its  institutional  aspects 
in  that  we  have  a building,  a budget,  and  a paid  manager. 


Charles  A.  Burkholder  is  executive  director  of  Family  Counseling  Service,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  His  talk  was  the  first  of  four  on  the  theme  “God  s Love  Builds  Through 
Our  Homes”  delivered  during  the  July  6 morning  session  of  Mission  ’68  at  Kidron, 
Ohio. 


Most  of  the  staff  works  on  a voluntary  basis.  There  you  can 
sit  around  small  tables  with  friends,  new  acquaintances,  or 
strangers  and  converse,  share,  laugh,  and  cry  together.  You 
may  stay  just  long  enough  for  a cup  of  coffee  or  you  may 
stay  for  the  entire  four  or  five  hours  the  coffeehouse  is  open. 

Most  regular  patrons  of  Partly  Dave  come  from  Elkhart 
homes  and  return  to  these  homes  each  evening,  but  several 
dozen  of  the  regulars  live  relatively  isolated  or  estranged 
from  their  families  in  apartments  or  rooming  houses.  They 
are  lonely  people  eager  for  personal  relationships.  They  are 
the  kind  of  persons  who  know  more  about  distrust,  hypoc- 
risy, and  failure  in  life  than  they  know  of  love  and  honesty, 
happiness  and  security. 

As  a husband-wife  combination  working  at  the  coffee- 
house, Ruth  and  I frequently  encounter  expressions  of  sur- 
prise and  doubt  from  young  adults  who  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  happy  marriages  or  happy  families  exist.  We  then 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  share  with  them  that  their 
fantasy  about  a happy  life  can  come  true.  We  invite  these 
same  young  people  to  our  home  and  find  that  they  do  come 
by  specific  invitation  or  just  drop  in. 

When  I think  of  this  experience  we’ve  had  for  almost 
two  years,  I sometimes  wonder  why  we  continue.  There  are 
times  when  the  going  is  quite  rough  and  we  re  tempted  to 
quit,  but  then  I think  of  people. 

1 think  of  Gerald,  the  young  university  student,  who  en- 
tered Partly  Dave  the  first  evening  it  was  open.  He  chose 
to  isolate  himself  in  one  corner  and  spoke  briefly  to  a few 
of  us  who  in  turn  spoke  with  him.  Then  two  evenings 
later  he  returned  and  told  me  that  when  he  came  walking 
past  the  coffeehouse  that  evening  he  had  definite  plans  to 
commit  suicide,  but  stopping  in  there  and  having  someone 
take  a brief  interest  in  him  was  sufficient  to  change  his 
mind.  Of  course,  this  is  a dramatic  illustration. 

I think  of  Sally,  19  years  old  and  pregnant,  living  in  an 
impoverished  situation  with  a husband  who  is  in  and  out  of 
mental  hospitals. 

1 think  of  Cindy,  the  Negro  teenager,  whose  poetry 
helped  us  to  grieve  together  openly  at  the  loss  of  Martin 
Luther  King. 

I think  of  Marilyn  who  believes  that  sex  outside  of  mar- 
riage is  quite  appropriate  and  helps  us  to  understand  if 
not  appreciate  her  viewpoint,  yet  she  also  listens  with 
thoughtful  interest  to  our  differing  view. 

I think  of  Brad,  a baby-faced  boy  of  18  facing  the  draft, 
who  in  this  experience  helps  us  realize  what  it  means  to 
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live  in  America. 

i think  of  22-vear-old  Mike,  the  socially  unconventional 
yet  very  creative  hippie,  who  has  come  to  mean  so  much 
to  our  family.  Mike  lives  less  than  two  miles  from  us  and 
is  a frequent  visitor  to  our  home  and  coffeehouse.  He  also 
enjoys  putting  some  of  his  thoughts  on  paper  and  it’s  not 
uncommon  for  us  to  receive  cards  or  letters  from  him,  such 
as  the  following  letter  we  recently  received: 

“At  times  I’m  so  torn  inside  and  I’m  sure  that  my  actions 
have  confused  you  and  caused  you  to  doubt  my  friendship. 
You  and  your  children  have  added  much  to  my  life  and  have 
given  me  hope  when  I needed  it  most.  Please  believe  that  I 
and  many  people  I know  love  each  of  you  very  much,  not 
because  of  what  you  do,  but  because  of  what  you  are.  I 
realize  that  by  loving  people  we  receive  much  pain.  But 
more  important,  the  tears  caused  by  the  pain  really  clear 
our  eyes  so  that  we  see  the  joys  of  loving  people  clearly. 
It’s  frustrating  to  try  to  put  into  words  all  that  my  heart 
pours  out.  Please  understand  my  attempt.  Your  friend.” 

Ruth  and  I are  continuing  in  this  position  partly  because 
of  the  tremendous  benefit  we’ve  received  from  it  and  partly 
because  we  find  a real  place  in  this  type  of  ministry.  We 
have  learned  from  our  marriage  how  to  share  with  others. 
We  have  learned  through  this  experience  that  meaningful 
witness  can  occur  in  spite  of  our  own  doubts  and  discom- 
forts. We  have  learned  that  personal  involvement  may  mean 
personal  suffering.  We  have  learned  that  to  love  sometimes 
means  discerning  and  making  decisions  that  deeply  affect  our 
lives  as  well  as  the  lives  of  those  we  love. 

These  same  lessons  have  come  to  us  through  our  family 
experience  in  another  ministry.  For  several  years  the  Elkhart 
City  Court  has  had  a probation  system  for  adult  offenders 
which  utilizes  community  adult  volunteers  as  probation  offi- 
cers or  sponsors. 

Currently  my  wife  is  a big  sister  to  a 24-vear-old  woman 
arrested  for  public  intoxication  and  shoplifting.  This  woman 
is  a product  of  a very  deprived  socio-economic  situation  and 
continues  a rather  marginal  existence  in  her  common-law 
marriage.  Helping  her  be  responsible  to  pay  her  fine  and 
court  costs,  allowing  her  to  build  better  relationships  with 
others,  and  helping  her  find  some  kind  of  regular  work  are 
some  of  Ruth’s  tasks  at  this  point. 

Contact  with  this  same  voluntary  probation  system  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  having  a 22-vear-old  disheveled,  under- 
nourished girl  live  in  our  home  for  four  months.  Rejected 
by  her  parents.  Sue  had  failed  in  one  marriage  and  was 
attempting  to  pick  up  some  hints  of  being  cared  for  through 
prostitution.  This  led  to  problems  bigger  than  she  could 
handle  and  eventually  trouble  with  the  law. 

In  this  experience  with  Sue  we  attempted  to  provide  a 
caring  and  corrective  relationship  with  our  family  in  order  to 
help  her  find  herself,  to  be  responsible  to  herself  and  others 
financially,  socially,  and  morally  until  she  was  able  to  move 
out  on  her  own. 

We  believe  that  God  does  reach  out  to  men  in  reconcilia- 
tion, that  He  has  something  new  for  them,  and  that  He 
does  this  primarily  through  people.  Our  family  wants  to  be 
that  kind  of  people.  □ 


Twenty-Cent  Cards 

By  Ruth  S.  Burkholder 

I felt  a shudder  in  the  frozen  air — 
the  splintered  hopes  of  ghettos 
the  hollow  eyes  wrapped  in  mink 
the  hungry  minds  sick  with  seeking 
Cracked  around  me  in  a million  pieces. 

(a  star  and  a baby — 

pretty  pictures  on  20c  cards) 

We  march 

shouting  of  injustice 
and  incongruities — 
we  are: 

churchgoers 

hippies 

humanists. 

We  scoop  up  jagged  pieces 
flinging  them  at 
well-fed  suburbs 
and 

well-padded  pews, 

Yet  in  our  battered  soul 

our  own  nakedness  shivers, 
revealed. 

(a  star  and  a baby — 

pretty  pictures  on  20c  cards) 

We  fear  the  Child — crucified — 
we  fear  His  death  demands 
we  fear  His  love — stronger  than  death 
we  fear  He  might  speak  to  us 
of  building  hopes 
crushed  by  our  finite 
goodness. 

(how  tranquil — 

to  look  at  20  c cards. ) 

A Christmas  Contemplation 

Is  there  anything  Christian  about  Christmas?  It  is  entirely 
possible  to  get  caught  up  with  such  “right”  things  as  shep- 
herds, manger,  star,  angels,  Wise  Men,  and  even  the  infant 
and  His  mother  and  yet  have  risen  little  beyond  sentimental 
niceties.  Micah  looked  ahead  to  God’s  promised  one  and 
said,  “This  man  shall  be  our  peace.”  The  Apostle  Paul  said, 
“He  is  our  peace.”  Christmastime  will  be  Christian  only  to 
the  extent  that  each  one  can  affirm  that  Jesus  continues  to 
be  my  peace  now.  Thank  You,  God,  for  Your  gift  who  tran- 
scends calendar,  culture,  and  climate  to  come  into  my  now 
experience. 

— Charles  B.  Longenecker. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


By  Still  Waters 


Are  You  Hungry? 

Have  you  ever  been  really  hungry?  I don’t  mean  just  be- 
ing hungry  before  mealtime.  I mean  being  hungry  day  in  and 
day  out  for  weeks,  months,  or  even  years.  If  you  haven’t 
been  this  hungry,  do  you  really  know  that  hunger  hurts? 

Studying  the  1968  fall  youth-adult  mission  course,  Hunger 
Hurts,  will  help  you  understand  the  question  of  world  hun- 
ger. The  five  sessions  are:  The  Feel  of  Hunger,  The  Causes 
of  Hunger,  Meeting  the  Hunger  Crisis,  What  the  Bible  Says, 
and  What  Can  We  Do? 

World  hunger  seems  to  be  an  overwhelming  problem  and 
we  may  hesitate  to  tackle  it.  But  ignoring  it  will  not  make 
it  go  away.  We  may  not  be  able  to  help  very  much,  but  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves  to  at  least  become  acquainted  with  the 
various  factors  involved  in  the  problem  and  with  the  possible 
solutions.  Even  the  reasons  why  we  want  to  help  the  hungry 
should  be  studied.  Our  reasons  can  be  very  selfish  ones  or 
they  may  spring  from  a New  Testament-oriented  persuasion. 
The  course  will  aid  you  in  this  understanding. 

The  Leader’s  Guide  to  Hunger  Hurts  by  Paul  M.  Lederach 
gives  these  three  goals  for  the  course:  (1)  to  help  to  create 
a conscience  concerning  world  hunger,  (2)  to  help  persons 
express  individually  and  corporately  the  opinion  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  (3)  to  help  mobilize  voluntary  efforts 
to  alleviate  hunger — to  lay  on  the  conscience  of  Christians 
with  competencies  in  food  production,  food  distribution,  and 
food  processing,  the  need  to  volunteer  their  services  in  the 
same  way  teachers  volunteer  for  Teachers  Abroad  Program 
and  nurses  and  medical  doctors  volunteer  for  medical  services 
in  the  mission  program  of  the  church. 

The  pupil  book  edited  by  Willard  E.  Roth  covers  these 
sections:  God’s  People  and  the  Poor,  by  William  Klassen; 
Population  Pressure,  by  J.  Winfield  Fretz;  and  World  Hun- 
ger: Reality  and  Challenge,  by  C.  Franklin  Bishop.  Follow- 
ing this  four  Mennonite  agencies  report  concerning  various 
facets  of  involvement  in  the  crusade  throughout  the  world 
against  hunger. 

Since  there  are  only  five  sessions  in  the  course,  you  will 
be  able  to  schedule  it  in  various  ways  in  your  congregation. 
It  can  be  used  in  the  conventional  way  of  one  night  a week 
for  five  weeks.  Or  you  could  have  everyone  read  the  brief 
pupil  book  ahead  of  time  and  have  a weekend  conference 
of  Friday  evening,  Saturday  evening,  and  two  or  three 
sessions  on  Sunday.  The  session,  “What  the  Bible  Says,’ 
could  be  the  Sunday  morning  sermon  topic.  Outside  resource 
personnel  could  more  easily  be  scheduled  for  this  type  of 
presentation.  Magazine  articles,  supplemental  reading  books, 
and  audio-visuals  are  readily  available  to  aid  both  pupils 
and  teachers  of  the  course. 

The  pupil  book.  Hunger  Hurts,  sells  for  75<p  and  the 
Leader’s  Guide  for  50<t.  They  are  available  from  the  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House  or  through  your  local  bookstore. — Paul 
W.  Shank. 


But  this  I say,  brethren,  the  time  is  short. — 1 Cor. 
7:29. 

Some  weeks  ago  I took  a few  hours  I hardly  had  to 
visit  a longtime  friend.  Today  I received  word  that  he 
had  died — suddenly.  He  had  hardly  reached  middle  age. 
I didn’t  imagine  the  time  was  so  short. 

If  we  could  but  see  how  short  life  is,  perhaps  we 
would  not  procrastinate  so  much.  We  would  be  more 
kind.  If  we  could  see  how  slender  the  thread  of  life  is 
and  how  soon  our  work  will  be  done,  maybe  we  would 
not  waste  a moment.  At  best  the  time  is  short. 

I sometimes  feel  the  thread  of  life  is  slender, 

And  soon  with  me  the  labor  will  be  wrought; 

Then  grows  my  heart  to  other  hearts  more  tender. 
The  time  is  short. — D.  M.  Craik. 

Time  is  short  to  make  right  some  wrong  committed, 
to  clear  up  a miserable  misunderstanding,  to  take  time 
with  our  children,  to  ease  the  ache  of  another’s  heart, 
to  give  the  word  of  appreciation  or  sympathy.  If  we 
could  only  know  and  see  and  feel  how  short  the  time 
is,  would  it  break  the  spell  of  putting  off  what  we 
know  we  ought  to  do? 

Our  time  is  short  to  get  right  with  God.  All  eternity 
depends  on  the  decisions  of  our  short  day  here.  “Today 
if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts.” 


The  Link,  Not  Missing 

They  prayed,  O Lord;  I felt  it  here, 

Thy  presence,  too,  seemed  very  near; 

Such  knowledge  left  no  room  for  fear. 

The  day  was  duty-filled,  all  tight, 

Sheer  weariness  invaded  night. 

But  then  they  prayed — and  things  felt  right. 

In  peace  I laid  me  down  and  slept 
As  Thou  o’er  me  Thy  vigil  kept. 

Before  Thy  throne  some  must  have  stepped. 

O Lord,  when  falterings  occur, 

Please,  Lord,  some  Aaron  then  bestir. 

Or  call  to  prayer  some  unknown  “her.” 

Dear  Lord,  I thank  Thee  once  again 
For  strong  support  of  praying  men 
Who  know  both  how  to  pray  and  when. 

— Copyrighted  1961  by  J.  Paul  Sauderin 
Weaverland  Echoes. 
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Editorial 


Education— Coming  and  Going 


With  its  two-dav  meeting  encompassing  the  flurry  and  fan- 
fare of  a college  presidential  inauguration,  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  met  at  Hesston  College,  Oct.  18,  19.  The 
Board  saw  Laban  Peachey  installed  as  fifth  president  of 
Hesston  College.  It  also  looked  carefully  at  the  large  task  of 
Christian  education  before  the  church  today. 

Education  today  is  big  business.  Christian  education  is 
important  business.  And  the  challenge  is  greater  than  ever 
before. 

Much  discussion  concerns  the  essential  task  of  the  church  in 
Christian  education  and  especially  the  place  of  the  church- 
related  school.  Threats  to  the  church-related  school  center 
around  the  church’s  resources  in  finance  and  faculty  and  as 
to  whether  the  church  believes  a church-related  school  is 
distinctive  enough  to  be  worthy  of  support  and  sacrifice. 

To  both  of  these  concerns  the  Mennonite  Church  has 
spoken  again  and  again.  The  church  says  it  believes  in 
Christian  education  and  many  within  the  church  believe  in  it 
enough  to  support  our  schools  by  sending  sons  and  daughters 
and  finances.  However,  our  words  about  our  Christian 
schools  will  continue  to  be  challenged  severely  in  the  years 
ahead. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  President 
Paul  M.  Lederach  called  the  Board  to  focus  its  attention  on 
the  future.  He  told  the  Board  it  must  “probe  the  future  and 
plan  accordingly,  so  that  we  can  provide  relevant  policies 
and  significant  help  in  the  church-related  education. 

This  statement  reveals  the  stance  which  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  assumed  to  a greater  extent  than  ever  in  the  past 
several  years.  Leaving  more  of  the  specifics  of  college  ad- 
ministration and  daily  decisions  of  the  two  colleges,  Goshen 
and  Hesston,  which  are  under  the  Board,  to  the  overseer 
boards,  the  Board  of  Education  will  increasingly  work  in 
general  areas  of  giving  guidance  to  overall  policies,  coordina- 
tion, development,  educational  philosophy,  and  promotion  on 
educational  concern  in  the  church. 

President  Lederach  reminded  the  Board  of  its  action  in 
1964: 

“That  in  view  of  world  needs  which  continue  to  call  for  a 
church-directed  education  which  combines  academic  strength 
with  clear  Christian  commitment  and  motivations;  and  in 
view  of  constantly  increasingly  numbers  of  our  young  people 
who  need  to  be  trained  for  church  witness  in  these  days; 
and  in  view  of  the  trends  toward  utilization  of  non-Menno- 
nite  or  public  institutions  to  secure  this  training;  be  it  re- 
solved, That  (1)  we  as  a Board  reassert  our  conviction  that  a 
church-directed  education  has  distinctive  values  that  more 
than  justify  the  costs,  and  that  we  should  provide  educa- 


tional opportunities  for  an  increased  enrollment  in  our  col- 
leges. (2)  We  accept  the  responsibility  as  members  of  the 
Board  to  interpret  to  our  several  constituencies  the  values 
of  Mennonite  education  and  to  promote  support  of  our 
schools.  (3)  We  urge  our  ministers  and  conference  leaders 
to  become  informed  on  the  trends  concerning  college 
attendance,  and  to  promote  attendance  at  our  own  institu- 
tions. (4)  We  ask  our  Executive  Committee  to  study  its 
administrative  structure  and  see  how  promotion  of  our 
college  program  can  be  better  served.” 

In  adopting  a new  structure  within  the  Board,  another 
effort  is  being  made  to  tool  the  Board  to  do  a better  job. 
An  Executive  Board,  elected  by  the  Board  itself,  will  meet 
at  least  quarterly  to  give  greater  time  to  matters  of  current 
concern. 

In  planning  ahead  the  Board  is  asking  for  a look  at  the 
future  of  both  Hesston  College  and  Goshen  College.  In  the 
case  of  Hesston  College  an  important  consideration  is  the 
relation  of  Hesston  College  to  its  neighboring  colleges. 
Bethel  and  Tabor,  as  well  as  to  Goshen  College. 

Approval  of  a Business  and  Industrial  Institute  for  Go- 
shen College  was  given  by  the  Board.  This  is  an  effort 
to  provide  Christian  teaching  and  orientation  in  the  whole 
area  of  business  management.  Goshen  College  climaxed  its 
first  five  years  of  its  10-vear  plan  with  the  dedication  of 
its  new  library. 

The  Board  of  Education  looked  with  favor  on  the  pro- 
posed curricular  changes  for  the  Goshen  College  Biblical 
Seminary.  Dean  Ross  Bender  gave  a preliminary  report 
on  what  is  being  discussed  in  the  Deans’  Seminar.  This 
seminar,  involving  most  of  the  Seminary  faculty,  consists, 
among  other  things,  of  a study  of  present  curriculum,  what 
the  church  will  need  in  the  decades  ahead,  and  what  kind 
of  curriculum  should  be  developed  in  light  of  the  Anabap- 
tist tradition  and  concept  of  the  church. 

Further  the  Board  looked  with  favor  on  the  proposal  by 
the  Seminary  Planning  Committee  to  establish  an  overseer 
Board  for  the  Seminary  and  to  move  the  campus  from  Goshen 
to  Elkhart.  Final  approval  of  the  proposal  awaits  further 
consultation  in  the  church,  further  clarification  of  procedures 
involved  in  changing  location,  and  final  approval  of  the 
Goshen  College  Board  of  Overseers.  This  proposal  empha- 
sizes the  original  vision  of  Associated  Seminaries.  It  is  not 
a merger. 

With  the  increasing  enrollment  and  the  rapidly  changing 
concepts  and  complexes  of  Christian  education  today  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  will  not  soon  run  out  of 
challenge  and  work. — D. 
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Is  Any 
Among  You 
Sick? 

By  Laurence  Horst 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  been  aware  of  the  following 
Scripture  for  many  years:  “Is  any  sick  among  you?  let  him 
call  for  the  elders  of  the  church;  and  let  them  pray  over  him, 
anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord:  and  the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise 
him  up;  and  if  he  have  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven 
him”  (Jas.  5: 14,  15). 

“The  only  known  Anabaptist  mention  of  this  anointing  is 
the  denial  of  its  identity  with  the  Roman  Catholic  sacrament 
of  extreme  unction”  (Mart.  Mir.  E 423,  778,  779).°  It  became 
a practice  in  the  Mennonite  Church  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Many  who  are  ill  have  experienced  the  special  touch  of  the 
Master  Physician  as  the  “elders’  have  responded  to  a call 
from  the  afflicted  for  anointing  and  prayer,  and  have,  in 
humble  faith  in  God,  prayed  for  the  sick  person.  The  “prayer 
of  faith  is  offered  in  the  assurance  that  God  can  work  with 
or  without  means  known  to  man.  However,  one  does  come 
with  a willingness  that  only  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done  in 
a particular  case.  We  are  not  in  position  to  dictate  to  God, 
but  to  ask  that  His  will  be  done. 

The  passage  reads,  “Let  them  pray  over  him  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  anoint  him  with  olive-oil.  The  prayer  of 
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faith  will  restore  the  sick  one  and  the  . Lord  will  raise  him 
up.  And  in  case  he  has  committed  sin,  it  will  be  removed 
from  him”  (Berkeley  Version). 

Natural  Means  and  Prayer 

The  natural  means  and  the  prayer  go  together.  James  does 
not  say  we  should  not  use  medicine.  Oil  is  medicinal  but 
prayer  should  accompany  it.  A cure  effected  by  a physician 
can  be  as  truly  spiritual  as  a cure  effected  by  the  Lord 
without  medicine. 

“There  have  been  sincere  Christians  that  have  felt  that  the 
use  of  ‘natural  means  in  healing  is  a dishonor  to  God  and 
when  this  is  carried  to  extremes  it  can  be  very  disruptive  to  a 
total  community  of  believers.  God  has  put  the  laws  of  healing 
in  the  body  and  the  doctor  is  one  trained  in  what  these  laws 
are  and  how  best  to  work  with  these  healing  processes.  In 
this  sense,  the  doctor  who  works  with  these  laws  is  in  a way 
working  with  God.  If  the  doctor  is  a Christian,  he  will  ac- 
company his  work  with  prayer  for  God’s  healing  hand  on  his 
ministry  to  sick  people.” 

A man  belonging  to  a certain  denomination  that  believed 
only  in  “faith  healing”  refused  to  go  to  the  doctor  with  his 
abscessed  hand.  Instead,  he  prayed  much.  The  hand  grew 
worse  until  blood  poison  developed.  The  man  then  went  to 
the  doctor  in  time  to  save  his  whole  arm  from  amputation. 
Jesus  said,  “They  that  are  whole  need  not  a physician,  but 
they  that  are  sick.”  It  seems  that  our  Lord  gave  recognition 
and  sanction  to  the  physicians,  even  of  His  day,  and  today 
great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  healing  ministry. 
While  Jesus  was  speaking  to  the  Jewish  leaders  about  His 
work  with  underprivileged  people.  His  reference  to  the  sick 
needing  a physician  indicates  His  blessing  on  this  assumption. 

We  need  balanced  teaching  on  the  matter  of  healing.  A 
leader  in  the  Free  Methodist  Church  said  healing  services 
were  once  part  of  the  year’s  program  for  the  church  but  to- 
day, while  it  is  still  a part  of  their  doctrine,  it  is  taught  little 
and  practiced  less  and  less.  Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the  ten- 
dency to  become  “radical”  on  this  doctrine  that  some  have 
moved  away  from  it  altogether. 

James  seems  to  make  “prayer  and  “oil”  companions  in 
healing.  The  use  of  oil  as  a medicine  has  been  familiar  in 
all  ages.  Isaiah  1:6,  “From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto 
the  head  there  is  no  soundness  in  it;  but  wounds,  and  bruis- 
es, and  putrifying  sores:  they  have  not  been  closed,  neither 
bound  up,  neither  mollified  with  ointment.” 

Mark  6:13,  “And  they  cast  out  many  devils,  and  anointed 
with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed  them.’ 

In  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  that  Jesus  told  we  find 
he  had  a supply  of  oil  along.  It  seemed  to  be  carried  for 
just  such  needs. 

In  Jas.  5:14  it  would  seem  that  the  oil  is  more  symbolic 
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than  medicinal.  It  symbolizes  the  oil  of  healing  that  had  been 
common  in  the  Orient  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  oil  has 
also  come  to  symbolize  the  Holy  Spirit  by  whose  power 
healing  could  be  accomplished. 

Practice  of  the  Church 

The  practice  of  the  church  today  has  been  to  use  the  oil 
symbolically.  When  a brother  or  sister  is  ill  he  is  invited  by 
the  Scriptures  and  by  the  teaching  of  the  church  to  call  for 
the  elders  of  the  church  that  they  may  come  and  anoint  the 
sick  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall 
save  the  sick,  and  if  he  has  committed  sin,  it  shall  be  for- 
given. The  procedure  then  is: 

1.  That  the  “elders”  be  faithful  in  communicating  this 
teaching  to  the  body  of  Christ,  the  church. 

2.  That  those  who  are  sick  may  exercise  this  option  to  call 
for  the  “elders”  to  come  and  pray.  This  does  not  exclude  the 
place  of  the  physician  in  the  healing  ministry  but  may  be 
supplemental  to  or  in  company  with  the  work  of  the  doctor. 

3.  That  the  “elders”  teach  clearly  to  such  sick  persons 
that  the  healing  power  is  of  God  and  not  some  magical 
quality  of  the  oil. 

4.  We  need  to  remember  that  God’s  ways  are  not  always 
our  ways  and  He  may  have  some  purpose  in  certain  illness 
or  suffering  that  we  may  not  understand  and  so  the  Chris- 
tian prays  subject  to  the  will  of  God  in  any  special  particular 
case. 

5.  When  God  does  touch  and  heal,  we  need  to  remember 
to  give  Him  the  glory  and  praise. 

The  Apostle  Paul  prayed  that  a “thorn”  might  be  removed, 
but  God  saw  fit  to  give  “more  grace”  rather  than  to  answer 
the  prayer  as  Paul  asked. 

There  are  many  people  healed  today  who  testify  to  the 
“special  touch”  of  the  Master  in  their  healing.  Perhaps  there 
are  more  whom  the  Lord  has  healed  that  are  not  really 
aware  of  when  or  how  He  healed  them. 

Recently  Mattie  Smith,  a member  of  the  Englewood 
Mennonite  Church,  requested  special  prayer  due  to  intense 
suffering  caused  by  an  eye  operation.  She  could  see  only 
dimly  due  to  cataracts.  She  entered  the  Illinois  Research 
Hospital  for  an  operation  on  the  left  eye  and  her  vision  was 
restored.  Mrs.  Smith  was  again  able  to  read  and  was  very 
happy  to  see  again.  Soon  she  reentered  the  hospital  for 
surgery  on  the  right  eye.  The  operation  was  not  successful. 
There  was  intense  pain  due  to  building  pressure.  The  sur- 
geon was  deeply  concerned  lest  there  be  a stroke. 

Mattie  Smith  requested  that  ministers  come  to  pray  for 
her.  Pastor  Stanlee  Kauffman  planned  for  such  a service 
Sunday  afternoon,  June  9,  in  the  Smith  home.  There  was 
anointing  with  oil  and  the  prayer  of  faith  with  the  laying 
on  of  hands.  The  Lord  took  away  the  severe  pain. 


That  week,  back  at  the  hospital,  the  eye  surgeon  put 
Sister  Smith  on  the  table  for  an  examination.  He  looked 
into  the  eve;  he  turned  her  head  this  way  and  that  and  then 
said,  “Mrs.  Smith,  I never  was  more  frightened  in  my  life — 
the  pressure  was  so  great,  I thought  it  would  surely  cause 
a stroke.  A miracle  has  happened.” 

The  surgeon  then  called  in  other  doctors,  ten  in  all,  to 
see  what  had  happened.  He  said,  “This  is  the  most  remark- 
able thing  I have  ever  seen  in  my  life.” 

Mattie  Smith  then  said  to  the  doctor,  “Doctor,  you  have 
been  a good  doctor  and  I have  confidence  that  you  have 
done  all  that  anyone  could  do,  but,  doctor,  you  have  had 
help;  someone  was  working  with  you.” 

The  doctor  asked,  “Who  else? 

Mrs.  Smith  said,  “God  has  been  helping  you.  My  ministers 
came  last  Sunday  and  prayed  for  me." 

Mrs.  Smith  has  been  giving  faithful  testimony  to  all  she 
meets  of  how  wonderfully  the  Lord  has  blessed. 

The  Illinois  Conference  in  her  statement  of  Faith  and 
Practice  “Divine  Healing”  has  taken  the  excellent  position, 
“We  believe  that  God  heals  by  special  miracles  in  response  to 
faith  and  prayer  as  well  as  through  the  use  of  medical 
science.  The  Bible  teaches  that  the  sick  should  call  for  the 
elders  of  the  church,  that  the  elders  should  pray  and  anoint 
them  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Thus,  pastors  are 
directed  to  administer  this  ordinance.  Mk.  6:12;  Jas.  5:13-16. 

God  is  anxious  that  we  bring  our  needs  to  Him.  James 
said,  “Ye  ask,  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss,  that 
ye  may  consume  it  upon  your  lusts.”  God  wants  us  to  ask 
largely,  but  He  wants  us  to  ask  humbly  that  only  His  will 
may  be  done. 

This  I Know 

I know  not  by  what  methods  rare. 

But  this  I know,  God  answers  prayer. 

I know  that  He  has  given  His  word. 

Which  tells  me  prayer  is  always  heard. 

And  will  be  answered,  soon  or  late; 

And  so  I pray,  and  calmly  wait. 

I know  not  if  the  blessing  sought. 

Will  come  in  just  the  way  I thought, 

But  leave  my  prayers  with  Him  alone, 

Whose  will  is  wiser  than  my  own, 

Assured  that  He  will  grant  my  quest. 

Or  send  some  answer  far  more  blest. 

— Selected. 

° Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  I (Mennonite  Publishing  House.  1955),  p.  128. 
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Pastor  Elvin  Martin  and  family 


The  Atlanta,  Ga.,  telephone  directory  is  exactly  two  inches 
thick.  I know,  because  I measured  it.  Among  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  names  listed  in  it,  two  bear  the  prefix, 
“Mennonite.’  One  is  a listing  of  the  Mennonite  House;  the 
other  is  the  Mennonite  Service  Center.  The  first  week  I was 
in  this  southern  metropolis  I called  those  two  numbers. 
Through  them  I found  out  that  there  was  a Mennonite  church 
in  Atlanta,  located  on  some  faraway  “Clay  Street’  tucked 
snugly  into  the  southeast  part  of  the  city.  I obtained  the 
name  of  the  minister  and  his  telephone  number.  I was  to  be 
in  Atlanta  for  seven  weeks  attending  a National  Science 
Foundation  Institute  at  Emory  University  and  I had  no  idea 
of  hibernating  in  a dormitory  room  on  Sunday.  I wanted  to 
find  a group  with  whom  I could  worship,  and  since  1 have 
gotten  along  with  Mennonites  more  or  less  for  the  pasl 
thirty-five  years,  I preferred  a fellowship  with  that  brand. 

The  telephone  number  connected  me  with  one,  Elvin  Mar- 
tin, pastor  of  the  Berea  Mennonite  Church.  I quizzed  him 
over  the  plastic-copper  wire  device.  Yes,  they  worshiped 
regularly  each  Sunday,  even  twice  on  Sunday,  once  on 
Wednesday.  Yes,  I would  be  welcome.  And  in  answer  to  my 
question  as  to  which  bus  to  take  from  downtown  Atlanta, 
Elvin  suggested  I try  the  Memorial  or  Boulevard  one.  Either 
one  should  take  me  close  to  the  church.  So  1 promised  to 
grace  their  church  one  of  these  Sundays.  You  know,  sort 
of  the  Yankee  doing  his  thing  in  the  Deep  South,  his  act  of 
the  gracious  victor  at  Appomattox  coming  down  to  look  over 
the  old  plantation. 

Now  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  somewhat  larger  than  Scottdale,  Pa. 
Even  bigger  than  Elkhart,  Ind.  Some  half  a million  people 
call  it  home.  And  even  Atlantans  have  trouble  finding  their 
way  around.  And  they  have  trouble  giving  directions.  From 
Emory  University  to  the  center  of  Atlanta  is  a half  hour  bus 
ride.  That  I made  that  first  Sunday  with  no  sweat.  But  the 
Memorial  Avenue  bus  gently  deposited  me  at  the  end  of  the 
run,  some  mile  and  a half  from  my  destination.  It  was  too 
late  to  make  the  Mennonite  church;  so  I ducked  into  a lively 
Wesleyan  Methodist  one,  a real  bouncy  “Praise  the  Lord” 
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Mennonite  Church 

type.  As  a visitor  I was  allowed  to  stand  and  be  introduced 
by  the  minister  who  made  a special  trek  down  from  the  plat- 
form to  greet  me.  But,  alas,  after  the  service  no  invitation 
home  to  any  southern  fried  chicken. 

The  next  week  I called  the  bus  dispatcher  at  Atlanta  and 
he  gave  me  directions  to  make  the  Clay  Street  scene.  That 
Sunday  I made  the  trip  to  downtown  Atlanta  and  found  the 
right  bus.  When  I handed  the  Negro  driver  my  transfer,  I 
noticed  with  some  apprehension  that  all  other  passengers 
except  myself  and  a uniformed  Pinkerton  guard  were  Negroes. 
I sat  down  next  to  the  Pinkerton  guard.  I must  confess  that 
I had  some  wonderment  about  where  I was  going  on  this 
all-Negro  bus. 

But  the  Negro  driver  did  better  than  the  Caucasian  one  of 
the  week  before.  He  dropped  me  off  at  Clay  Street,  although 
it  seemed  to  be  right  smack-dab  in  the  middle  of  a Negro 
settlement.  I cautiously  made  my  wav  up  Clay  Street  and  in 
the  first  block  found  a large  dwelling  house  neatly  labeled, 
"Berea  Mennonite  Church.”  There  was  no  one  there  and  it 
was  past  nine-thirty.  Why,  at  Belmont  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
things  would  have  been  booming  by  now.  I tried  the  doors 
but  everything  was  locked  up  tighter  than  a drum.  I sat 
down  on  the  front  porch  to  feel  sorry  for  myself,  to  let  a 
little  gourd  vine  grow  over  my  head  like  Jonah  of  old.  At 
Belmont  there  w'ould  have  been  people  to  greet  me. 

Elvin  Martin,  pastor  at  the  Berea  Mennonite  Church, 
eventually  rambled  up  in  his  little  Rambler.  He  had  a warm 
greeting  for  me,  a healthy  handshake.  My  resentment  at 
being  misdirected  on  the  bus,  at  finding  the  church  locked 
up,  began  to  evaporate.  Before  the  summer  was  over  I 
would  come  to  love  the  Berea  fellowship.  They  are  an  un- 
usual group  of  people,  most  unusual.  Maybe  they  are  so 
unusual  because  they  leave  their  masks  at  home;  they  never 
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By  Robert  J.  Baker 

wear  them  to  church.  They  are  natural  people.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  I doubt  if  they  even  have  masks. 

I learned  a few  things  that  very  Sunday.  This  was  an 
integrated  church.  It  was  under  the  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference.  The  church  was  small  in  numbers,  mighty  in 
spirit.  In  a way,  one  of  the  things  that  I learned  was  funny. 
For  some  strange  reason  I thought  that  this  Atlanta  church 
was  under  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  I 
thought  of  going  out  there  and  straightening  them  out  a bit, 
letting  them  see  what  they  were  missing  for  ever  leaving  the 
Old  Mennonites.  But  lo  and  behold,  I found  myself  worship- 
ing with  the  Lancaster  people  (Pennsylvanians  being  thicker 
than  fleas  on  a dog’s  back  at  this  church).  They  taught  me 
a few  things. 

The  Berea  Mennonite  Church  is  an  integrated  church  that 
began  on  purpose,  is  tightly  wound  up,  and  will  probably 
go  for  a long  time  before  it  runs  down.  It  is  dual-powered 
by  white  people  who  have  moved  bravely  into  a changing 
neighborhood,  by  black  people  who  have  accepted  these 
white  immigrants  with  equal  bravery.  The  blacks  and  whites 
have  said  at  Berea,  “Let’s  forget  that  we  are  of  different 
color.  God  doesn’t  care  and  neither  should  we.  Together 
let’s  build  a part  of  His  kingdom  here  in  Atlanta.” 

I am  not  sure  if  there  are  any  other  Mennonite-integrated 
churches  that  are  operating  quite  like  this  one.  The  majority 
of  the  white  families  attending  this  church  moved  into  chang- 
ing neighborhoods  on  purpose.  When  Elvin  mentioned  this 
to  me,  he  said,  “Poor  Carl  got  stuck.  He  had  already  pur- 
chased his  home  in  a white  section  of  Atlanta  before  this  all 
happened.” 

Now  the  typical  Mennonite  reading  this  may  smile  at 
Elvin’s  statement,  but  he  meant  it.  And  the  typical  Menno- 
nite reader’s  second  thought,  if  I may  do  a bit  of  second 
guessing,  is  one  of  wonderment.  Did  these  Lancaster  Menno- 
nites move,  on  purpose,  into  neighborhoods  that  they  knew 
would  soon  become  Negro  population  centers?  Yes,  they  did. 
But  what  about  property  values?  That  doesn’t  seem  to  bother 
them.  But  won’t  their  children  make  Negro  friends?  Probably. 

Bro.  Martin  said  that  when  they  purchased  the  present 
church,  a converted  house,  90  percent  of  the  homes  on  Clay 
Street  had  “For  Sale”  signs  on  them.  The  first  Negroes  had 
moved  into  the  community.  The  whites  were  fleeing.  When 
the  Elvin  Martins  moved  into  their  neat  little  brick  house 
just  a few  blocks  from  the  church,  white  people  of  the 
changing  neighborhood  wondered.  Didn’t  this  preacher  know 
what  was  happening?  Didn’t  he  realize  that  every  white 
family  who  could  was  leaving  this  ghetto-to-be  and  racing 
to  the  safety  of  the  suburbs?  Didn’t  he  know  that  this  was 
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going  to  become  black,  black,  black?  Yes,  the  Martins  knew. 
And  so  did  the  other  Mennonites  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  know.  But  it  made  no  difference.  They  are  white 
pioneers  at  integrating  black  neighborhoods-to-be.  One 
family  from  the  Indiana-Michigan  Conference  even  joined  the 
experiment,  the  Delmar  Yoders,  long  active  in  Southern  civil 
rights,  and  are  members  at  Berea.  When  they  moved  to 
Atlanta,  they  enrolled  their  daughter  in  an  all-Negro  school. 
It  was  quite  an  experience  and  Christian  Living  carried  the 
story. 

This  integrated  church  is  built  on  a VS  foundation.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  white  members  spent  their  VS  time  in  At- 
lanta. Once  their  VS  terms  ended  they  elected  to  stay.  They 
could  have  squirmed  back  to  the  safety  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Mennonite  ghettos,  but  they  deliberately  chose  to  stay  in 
Atlanta,  Georgian  bastion  of  Governor  Maddox.  And  so  at 
Berea  you  will  find  families  captained  by  such  as  Harold 
Shenk,  Carl  Martin,  Clair  Weaver,  Delmar  Yoder,  Marvin 
Lapp,  Clair  Hege,  Elvin  Yoder,  merging  and  blending  into 
church  and  community.  Carl  Hershev  is  now  doing  his  VS 
at  Berea  itself,  working  with  Negro  youth  of  the  community 
in  the  club  program.  The  summer  population  may  be  swollen 
by  young  Heges  who  Pontiac  into  Atlanta  to  lay  bricks 
for  the  summer  or  by  old  Bakers  who  bus  down  to  pick  up 
10  hours  of  credit  at  Emory  University. 

But  remember  please  that  the  Berea  Mennonite  Church  is 
not  just  Clair  Heges  from  Maryland,  Carl  Martins  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Berea  is  a partnership  between  white  and  black. 
Although  it’s  strange,  when  I was  there  for  those  few  weeks, 
I did  not  think  of  my  Negro  friends  as  being  black.  They 
were  just  brethren,  sisters.  It  was  Macon  Gwinn,  associate 
pastor,  and  his  wife,  Betty.  They  always  shook  my  hand 
when  I came;  they  were  glad  to  see  me.  I sensed  it;  knew 
it.  It  was  real.  There  I learned  to  know  Inez  Zimmerman, 
Grace  Jones,  Frank  and  Louise  Smith,  Mac  and  Mildred 
Foster,  Thomas  McDowell,  Goldie  Sawyers.  Mavbe  thev  were 
Negroes,  maybe  I was  white,  but  it  didn’t  seem  to  matter. 
It  was  their  church,  but  I was  welcome.  They  accepted  me, 
paleness  and  all.  We  talk  about  accepting  the  Negro,  but  we 
must  recognize  that  we  need  to  be  accepted  by  him.  And 
that  s not  always  easy.  Some  of  us  light  skinners  are  prettv 
poor  specimens  of  humanity. 

The  people  at  Berea  are  happy  people.  They  are  not 
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without  their  problems,  but  they  have  learned  to  live  with 
their  problems,  even  above  their  problems.  They  are  an 
intelligent  people.  Rhodell  Pringle,  an  attractive  young 
Negress  from  the  Berea  church,  was  in  the  same  NSF  Insti- 
tute as  I and  consistently  beat  me  out  on  the  tests. 

They  are  an  integrated  church  in  a community  that  is 
predominantly  Negro.  Typically  in  such  a community  only 
the  old  and  infirm  white  families  remain,  regretfully  remain. 
They  cannot  afford  the  $20, 000- $25, 000  home  in  the  suburb. 
So  they  stay,  reluctant  prisoners  of  a changing  society.  But 
the  Lancaster  people  reverse  this  trend.  They  move  into  the 
path  of  the  black  scattering,  becoming  a part  of  the  new 
community.  They  refuse  to  do  only  lip  service  to  the  cause  of 
integration.  And  the  Negroes  at  Berea  have  responded  in 
kind.  For  them  it  is  a large  step  also.  Some  of  their  black 
friends  may  say  that  they  are  Black  Toms  attending  the 
ik'hite  man’s  church.  But  for  Macon,  for  Grace,  for  Rhodell, 
for  Frank  and  Louise,  it  is  their  church.  When  I asked 
Elvin  what  the  church  at  Berea  would  be  like  20  to  30 
years  from  now,  he  said  that  he  hoped  it  would  be  more 
than  just  50  percent  Negro  as  it  is  now.  And  perhaps, 
Elvin  hopes,  there  will  be  a whole  new  Southeastern  Menno- 
nite  Conference  in  that  area.  There  is  that  possibility. 

So  Berea  is  a church  of  pioneers,  black  and  white,  men 
and  women  who  are  adventuring  for  God.  It  looks  like  a very 
exciting  place  in  which  to  be,  in  the  whirlwind  of  God’s 
action,  where  the  sparks  fly  upward,  where  little  Negro 
children  climb  up  on  white  Lancaster  laps  and  contentedly 
rest.  During  prayer  meeting  one  night  at  Berea  I watched 
that  very  thing  happen.  A Negro  toddler  came  over  to  Sister 
Martin,  climbed  up  on  her  lap,  put  his  head  on  her  shoulder, 
his  arms  about  her  neck,  and  went  contentedly  to  sleep.  I 
wish  we  who  are  older  would  be  able  to  move  so  easily  and 
wisely  as  these  little  children  do.  Perhaps  a little  child  can 
lead  us.  □ 

Unwelcomed  Guest 

By  Paul  Showalter 

The  two  men  were  notoriously  known  by  the  whole  town. 
Everyone  was  afraid  of  them.  The  simple  fact  was  that  they 
were  possessed  by  demons.  No  humans  were  ever  in  sadder 
state. 

The  stranger  arrived  by  boat  to  the  graveyard  shore  and 
took  pity  on  them.  He  graciously  released  them  from  their 
agony. 

But  it  cost  one  thousand  pigs  apiece  to  do  it!  The  price 
was  too  steep  and  Jesus  was  no  longer  welcome. 

God  wants  to  continue  His  mighty  works  in  our  day  on 
us,  but  we  say  “ouch  long  before  the  999th  pig  is  required. 
Failure  to  offer  a forgiving  word,  to  surrender  a harmful 
habit,  to  change  an  attitude,  keeps  us  under  Satan’s  power. 

Have  vou  ever  been  afraid  of  what  God  would  do  for  you 
if  you  would  let  Him?  Has  your  voice  ever  been  joined  to 
the  rabble  crowd  who  “besought  him  that  he  would  depart 
out  of  their  coasts”  (Matt.  8:34)? 


For  Discussion 


Lay  Workers, 


Most  adult  Christians  work  for  their  livelihood.  This  work 
may  be  classified  into  two  types.  Some  work  directly  for  the 
church:  preachers,  missionaries,  or  institutional  workers.  Other 
Christians  find  their  livelihood  among  the  ordinary  employ- 
ments of  mankind.  They  may  be  farmers,  factory  workers, 
or  public  school  teachers.  For  purposes  of  discussion  ahd  for 
want  of  better  terms,  these  two  categories  will  be  labeled 
“church  workers”  and  “lay  workers.” 

In  his  booklet,  The  Christian  Calling,  Virgil  Vogt  adds 
another  dimension  to  this  simple  kind  of  classification.  He 
emphasizes  the  important  premise  that  all  Christians  are 
called  by  God.  Regardless  of  how  we  earn  our  living,  our 
vocation  (calling)  is  the  same — to  fulfill  the  mission  of  Christ 
through  our  lives.  As  we  respond  to  God’s  calling,  we  find 
our  life  and  work  defined.  The  Christian  vocation  under 
God  may  mean  church  work  for  some,  lay  work  for  others. 
In  either  case  our  work  is  a channel  for  expressing  Christian 
vocation. 

The  Problem 

With  this  framework  for  relating  a Christian’s  vocation  and 
his  work,  we  go  immediately  to  the  concern  of  this  discussion. 
It  seems  that  we,  the  church,  are  weak  in  supporting  the 
idea  of  Christian  vocation  through  one’s  work.  In  particular 
we  fail  to  undergird  the  lay  worker  as  he  fulfills  his  Christian 
calling.  We  are  apt  to  pay  little  attention  to  his  work,  to 
the  influences  and  possibilities  of  this  large  block  of  his  time, 
effort,  and  talent.  The  temptation  is  to  view  his  work  as 
quite  apart  from  his  calling  and  thus  not  the  subject  of 
Christian  concern. 

Working  at  the  Problem 

The  church  has  the  great  opportunity  to  strengthen  the 
concept  of  Christian  vocation  among  its  members.  It  can  help 
persons  to  see  the  relationship  between  their  work  and  their 
Christian  calling.  Most  of  all,  the  church  can  help  the  Chris- 
tian fulfill  his  vocation  through  his  work.  Every  wage-earning 
member  should  feel  the  support  of  his  congregation  under- 
girding his  daily  work  experience. 

Here  are  some  ideas  to  consider:  As  a starting  point  we 
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Church  Workers,  and 

By  Harold  D.  Lehman 

should  remember  that  one’s  work  is  a very  important  part 
of  his  life.  The  eight  hours  per  day  which  the  average 
person  puts  on  the  job  is  prime  time.  Much  training  and 
practice  have  gone  into  this  experience;  his  work  demands 
important  decisions;  the  job  brings  many  influences  upon  his 
life;  at  his  work  he  relates  closely  to  other  people. 

The  church  cannot  afford  to  disregard  the  impact  of  a 
man’s  work  upon  the  total  of  his  life.  To  illustrate,  during 
CPS  days  (World  War  II  variety)  a number  of  pastors  visited 
our  unit.  As  unit  leader  it  was  my  responsibility  to  host 
these  men.  Often  it  was  possible  to  take  the  pastor  to  visit 
the  men  on  their  institutional  jobs.  The  pastors  reacted 
differently  toward  the  work  experiences  of  these  men.  Some 
frankly  were  not  interested.  Others  recognized  that  what 
went  on  at  work  had  a direct  bearing  on  the  spiritual 
temperature  and  total  outlook  of  the  men.  Their  job  frus- 
trations, temptations,  associations,  accomplishments,  or 
successes  were  important.  One  pastor  with  particular  insight 
in  sizing  up  a man’s  work  situation  built  successfully  upon 
this  in  his  pastoral  counseling.  He  recognized  a relationship 
often  existing  between  work  difficulties  and  spiritual  diffi- 
culties; likewise  he  helped  men  to  use  work  opportunities 
as  witnessing  opportunities.  Through  his  interest  in  their 
work  he  was  able  to  help  them  relate  their  jobs  to  their 
calling  as  Christians. 

Another  opportunity  is  in  the  support  of  prayer.  Prayer 
not  only  “changes  things”  but  it  also  reveals  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  important,  at  least  important  enough  to  talk  to 
God  about.  A call  for  prayer  requests  typically  brings  mention 
of  the  sick,  a revival  meeting  in  a neighboring  church,  or  a 
distant  city  crusade.  Rarely  do  we  pray  for  each  other  in  our 
work.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  remember  and  support 
others  in  Christian  vocation.  This  is  a time  to  remember 
lay  workers  as  well  as  church  workers  in  the  congregation. 
Imagine  the  support  which  individuals  would  feel  if  we  were 
to  pray  for  the  door-to-door  salesman,  the  homemaker,  the 
secretary,  the  mechanic,  each  in  his  work. 

The  church,  unwittingly  perhaps,  tends  to  promote  a double 
standard  about  work  in  relation  to  Christian  vocation.  There 
is  no  problem  in  relating  church  work  to  the  Christian  call- 
ing; but  usually  we  disregard  the  possibility  of  a similar 
relationship  between  lay  work  and  Christian  vocation.  To 
illustrate  again,  the  pastor  of  our  congregation  is  also  a public 


Christian  Vocation 


school  teacher.  Many  prayers  have  been  offered  for  him  as 
leader  of  our  congregation.  To  my  knowledge  there  has 
never  been  a public  prayer  for  him  on  behalf  of  his  daily 
work.  The  significance  of  this  is  apparent  when  one  considers 
the  influence  of  his  contacts  with  several  scores  of  junior-high 
boys  and  girls  every  day. 

Or  a quick  look  at  the  prayer  requests  published  in  the 
Worship  Guide  is  equally  obvious.  Almost  exclusively  the 
suggested  prayer  concerns  are  for  church  workers  or  church 
institutions.  If  the  congregation  is  serious  about  supporting 
all  of  its  members  in  Christian  vocation,  we  need  to  be  both 
knowledgeable  and  concerned  about  each  other’s  work  ex- 
periences and  free  enough  to  pray  accordingly. 

In  recent  years  we  have  talked  much  about  the  “gathered- 
scattered”  concept  of  the  church.  This  means  that  our  times 
of  public  worship  are  used  to  build  up  and  refurbish  our 
spiritual  resources  for  Christian  vocation  when  we  go  out. 
It  is  in  the  w'orld  of  work  w'here  the  people  of  God  scatter 
most  widely.  Think  of  the  variety  of  occupations  and  pro- 
fessions found  in  your  congregation.  What  is  the  total  num- 
ber of  personal  contacts  made  by  your  membership  in  its 
scattered  phase?  How  well  is  your  congregation  equipping 
each  one  to  pursue  his  Christian  calling  through  his  work? 
Does  the  lay  worker  feel  the  concern  and  support  of  the 
church  w hen  he  goes  to  his  job? 

Another  strong  current  in  our  church  life  is  that  of  Chris- 
tian service.  What  do  we  believe  about  Christian  service? 
What  are  the  possibilities  for  Christian  service  for  the  lay 
worker?  for  the  church  worker?  Is  there  a hierarchy  in 
Christian  service?  Is  Christian  service  something  we  do  or 
something  we  are?  Do  Christian  service  and  Christian  voca- 
tion mean  the  same  thing?  Answers  to  these  questions  re- 
veal our  beliefs  about  Christian  vocation.  God’s  call  comes 
to  us  to  serve.  The  role  of  the  church  in  proclaiming  and 
in  supporting  this  call  makes  the  difference  in  how  well 
individuals  respond.  We  must  truly  believe  that  the  job  of 
both  lay  worker  and  church  worker  is  a valid  setting  for 
Christian  service. 

In  conclusion,  we,  the  church,  need  to  undergird  more 
faithfully  every  worker  in  his  Christian  calling.  We  need  to 
be  more  positive  about  promoting  the  high  calling  of  Chris- 
tian vocation  for  every  member  through  his  work.  Lay 
workers  and  church  workers  unite  in  Christian  vocation.  Q 
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On  the 
Nature 
of 

Science 

By  Merle  E.  Jacobs 

The  scientific  revolution  is  upon  us,  and  many'  of  our 
cherished  beliefs  have  been  crushed  as  a consequence.  This 
being  true,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  nature  of  science. 
In  the  final  analysis,  science  is  little  more  than  an  open- 
minded  investigative  attitude.  At  the  outset,  therefore,  we 
might  explode  the  myth  that  a scientist  approaches  his 
studies  with  presuppositions.  This  is  true  in  technology, 
applied  science,  but  it  is  not  true  of  theoretical  science.  One 
sometimes  hears  that  the  power  of  science  resides  in  some 
kind  of  faith  in  the  orderliness  of  nature.  The  facts  are 
simply  that  scientists  have  observed  nature  with  an  open 
mind  and  have  merely  observed  order  there,  have  described 
the  order,  and  have  made  accurate  predictions  on  the  basis 
of  this  order.  Any  disorder  which  is  observed  is  equally 
described.  Hypotheses  or  models  are  set  up  to  conceptualize 
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the  observed  phenomena.  There  is  nothing  fixed  about  these 
hypotheses,  and  they  are  discarded  when  they  are  found  in- 
adequate. When  a hypothesis  has  stood  much  testing,  it  is 
sometimes  promoted  to  a theory  and,  later,  to  a fact.  Even 
facts  are  not  considered  fixed. 

To  date,  scientists  have  dealt  mainly  with  physical  phe- 
nomena which  are  often  readily  amenable  to  testing.  An 
experiment  can  be  set  up  in  which  part  of  the  material  is 
subjected  to  changed  conditions,  while  the  other  part  is  kept 
normal.  Invention  of  the  experiment  was  a breakthrough  in 
scientific  advance.  Experimentation  quickly  shattered  many 
earlier  scientific  facts.  An  examination  of  the  basis  for  these 
facts  soon  revealed  that  the  erroneous  origin  could  be  traced 
to  subjective  thinking.  Scientists  then  became  suspicious  about 
this  type  of  thinking  and  developed  a tradition  of  objectivity. 
Objective  experimentation  became  a double  breakthrough 
in  scientific  investigation.  It  is  this  objectivity  that  has  set 
science  apart  as  a sort  of  separate  culture.  The  objective 
scientist  is  viewed  as  an  oddity  to  be  either  ignored  or 
pitied.  He  is  also  likely  to  be  scorned,  maligned,  and  held 
in  suspicion  by  those  who  cherish  traditional  beliefs  derived 
unscientifically.  The  scientist  is  said  to  be  hardheaded,  un- 
emotional, and  prosaic.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
scientists  are  emotional  and  some  are  quite  as  highly  sensi- 
tive to  beauty  as  a fine  artist.  In  fact,  scientific  genius  is 
often  a result  of  idealistic  flights  of  fancy.  The  scientist  has 
simply  learned  that  such  flights  of  fancy  must  later  be  con- 
sidered objectively  and  tested  for  validity. 

Are  there  limits  to  science?  Some  say  there  are  certain 
areas,  such  as  human  emotions,  or  metaphysics,  which  are 
not  amenable  to  scientific  analysis.  Unless  one  is  sure  he  has 
exhausted  all  the  possibilities  of  attack  beyond  the  supposed 
limits,  he  can  never  state  that  there  are  limits.  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  we  can 
see  no  way  of  testing  beyond  the  stated  limits.  The  question 
of  the  possibility  of  limits  must,  then,  remain  unanswered, 
and  one  must  wait  for  the  future.  The  word  “can  t'  is  quite 
foreign  to  science  and  is  used  mostly  by  apologists. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  few  paragraphs  will  help  to 
give  a fair  picture  of  what  scientists  are  up  to  and  help 
dispel  certain  myths  relative  to  the  scientific  attitude.  It  is 
also  to  be  hoped  that  any  discussion  of  the  relation  of  science 
to  religion  or  to  Christianity  will  be  based  on  true,  fair, 
and  objective  grounds.  History  shows  such  discussion  to  be 
constructive.  □ 
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Are  Funerals  Dying  Out? 

By  Robert  J.  Hastings 


The  Moore  Funeral  Home  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  added  a 
chaplain  to  its  staff.  He  is  Charlie  Martin,  an  Assemblies 
of  God  minister,  who  will  be  available  for  bereaved  families 
without  a church  affiliation.  He  will  also  double  as  a counse- 
lor to  any  family. 

In  St.  Louis  a luncheon  and  all-games  party  was  held  at 
the  Diplomat  Motel  on  North  Kingshighwav  last  January  in 
honor  of  a recently  deceased  person.  Proceeds  went  to  a 
medical  center  in  California  which  does  research  in  cancer 
and  heart  diseases. 

Elwvn  Gipson  of  the  National  Selected  Morticians  says  that 
funerals  are  attended  by  fewer  people  today.  That  s partly 
because  the  average  person  has  fewer  friends.  Most  of  our 
acquaintances  are  business  contacts  these  days.  Our  original 
friends  are  scattered  throughout  the  world  and  the  nation. 

He  also  said  funerals  are  becoming  more  depersonalized 
and  shorter.  “Modern  ministers  are  more  concerned  with 
comforting  the  family  than  in  preaching  the  gospel,”  he 
added. 

Gipson,  who  operates  a funeral  home  in  Lufkin,  Tex.,  said 
wakes  are  being  eliminated  partly  because  many  people  do 
not  want  to  travel  long  distances  and  face  heavy  traffic. 
“Funeral  processions  to  cemeteries  are  becoming  impossible 
in  the  face  of  traffic,  he  added. 

A reader  writes  to  Ann  Landers:  “In  the  large  city  where 
I live,  a funeral  procession  passes  our  office  almost  every 
day.  I have  seen  small  children  make  faces  at  the  mourners 
in  the  cars.  I have  seen  impatient  motorists  honk  their 
horns  and  cut  in  front  of  a hearse.  No  respect.  No  con- 
sideration. No  kindness.  Are  people  changing?” 

Robert  Fulton,  professor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  made  a year-long  survey  of  3,500  undertakers. 
The  survey  showed  that  Americans  are  changing  their  atti- 
tude toward  funerals.  The  shift,  particularly  in  cities  on  the 
east  and  west  coasts,  is  toward  simpler,  nonreligious,  and 
less  expensive  funerals. 

In  rural  areas,  particularly  in  the  Middle  West  and  South, 
the  preference  is  still  for  the  traditional  funeral  with  public 
viewing  of  the  body.  But  many  Americans  in  metropolitan 
areas  evidently  consider  the  funeral  a utilitarian  necessity. 
“The  funeral  has  become  for  some  merely  a means  of  dis- 
posing of  the  dead,”  Fulton  concluded. 

Berniece  Neal  describes  a funeral  home  in  St.  Louis  where 
she  heard  mourners  discussing  the  stock  market.  Some  women 
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wore  mod  clothes,  wild  colors,  and  were  bareheaded.  At  small 
town  funerals,  she  says,  she  has  heard  visitors  chattering 
about  relatives  and  movies  and  television  shows  as  if  they 
had  just  met  at  the  grocery. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this  secular  trend?  It  is  easy  to  blame 
“the  times”  and  I suppose  this  is  largely  correct.  Others 
blame  the  morticians. 

But  I’m  going  to  make  a bold  statement  here,  which  will 
include  mvself  as  a minister.  It  is:  Too  many  of  us  who  are 
ministers  have  retreated  from  the  true  function  of  a Christian 
funeral  and  been  too  content  to  go  along  with  the  times. 

The  purpose  of  a Christian  funeral  is  not  to  hold  a one- 
day  revival,  or  to  say  a few  pretty  words,  or  to  listen  to 
sentimental,  syrupy  “funeral”  music.  The  purpose  is  Christian 
worship.  The  goal  is  to  focus  attention  on  the  greatness  and 
goodness  and  everlasting  nature  of  God.  Congregation  and 
mourners  alike  are  to  be  caught  up  in  a great  worship  ex- 
perience that  transcends  time  and  space,  that  strengthens 
and  undergirds. 

This  is  easier  said  than  done.  How  can  it  be  accomplished J 
Some  suggestions: 

1.  Pastors  must  arrive  at  a conviction  as  to  the  kind  of 
funerals  they  believe  in,  and  discuss  such  with  their  congre- 
gations before  the  need  arises. 

2.  Plan  a true  worship  service,  rather  than  a seesaw  affair 
of  a song  and  a Scripture  and  a song  and  a mini-talk  and 
another  song.  Utilize  the  great  hymns  of  the  church,  the 
same  as  at  a Sunday  service.  Involve  the  congregation  and 
the  family  in  the  worship  through  congregational  singing, 
responsive  readings,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  etc. 

The  trend  is  to  shield  the  family,  to  place  them  off  in  a 
side  room  at  the  funeral  home.  But  why  should  a family  be 
shielded?  Is  there  sin  in  shedding  a few'  tears,  and  being 
seen?  The  family  that  shares  in  Christian  worship  is  far 
better  strengthened  than  the  family  that  sits  passively  by, 
where  thev  often  cannot  even  see  the  minister,  let  alone 
hear  what  is  being  said. 

3.  Select  music  that  focuses  attention  on  God  (“A  Mighty 
Fortress”)  rather  than  on  the  deceased  (“Tell  Mother  I 11 
Be  There”).  Today,  some  families  request  no  singing  at  all. 
Does  this  mean  that  in  the  hour  of  greatest  need,  we  are  to 
be  denied  the  emotional  support  of  the  world’s  universal 
language,  that  of  music? 

If  there  is  ever  a time  for  a Christian  to  sing,  it  is  in  the 
face  of  death.  To  say  we  cannot  stand  music  at  a funeral  is 
to  say  we  have  nothing  to  sing  about!  Yet  I do  not  blame  the 
family  at  this  point.  I blame  the  use  of  sentimental  songs  in 
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the  past  that  have  turned  the  average  person  against  funeral 
music  of  any  type. 

4.  In  most  cases,  have  the  service  in  the  church.  A fre- 
quent excuse  is  that  a church  funeral  is  too  much  “bother.” 
Bother  for  whom?  The  mortician?  That’s  what  he  is  being 
paid  for,  and  what  he  is  equipped  to  do.  There  does  not 
need  to  be  the  long  processional,  pallbearers,  etc.  Let  the 
mortician  move  the  body  and  the  flowers  to  the  church  the 
morning  of  the  funeral.  This  can  be  done  without  fanfare. 
Then  the  family  and  friends  simply  gather  at  the  church, 
rather  than  at  the  funeral  home. 

Most  ministers  feel  out  of  place  leading  Christian  worship 
in  a funeral  home.  Or  at  least  I do.  At  best,  a funeral  home 
is  artificial.  Acoustics  are  sometimes  bad.  Not  evervone  can 
see  the  minister.  And  there  are  no  hvmnbooks  available  if 
you  plan  a true  worship  service. 

5.  Encourage  the  family  to  view  the  body  before  the  serv- 
ice, not  after.  Again,  this  can  be  done  the  morning  of  the 
funeral.  Friends  should  not  attend  a funeral  service  out  of 
morbid  interest  in  how  the  family  “takes”  the  death,  or  in 
counting  the  number  of  flowers.  Let  the  final  viewing  be 
apart  from  the  service  of  Christian  worship.  Then  the  bene- 
fits of  the  worship  service  will  not  be  annulled  by  the 
emotional  strain  of  a final  viewing,  but  will  abide  on  the 
worshipers  as  a lingering  benediction. 

6.  Encourage  more  friends  to  attend  a funeral  of  Christian 
worship.  Sometimes,  friends  spend  all  their  energy  arranging 
flowers,  preparing  food,  making  telephone  calls,  and  the 
like,  so  that  no  energy  is  left  for  the  service.  The  funeral 
becomes  an  18-minute  anticlimax,  and  a poor  one  at  that, 
with  only  a handful  present.  In  metropolitan  areas,  the 
processional  to  the  cemetery  may  need  to  be  eliminated, 
except  for  the  immediate  family.  One  does  not  help  a family 
by  driving  an  hour  through  city  traffic  to  and  from  the 
cemetery,  as  he  does  by  standing  at  their  side  in  the  worship 
service. 

7.  Ministers  should  share  their  ideas  freely  with  their 
local  morticians.  Most  morticians  want  to  please  the  family, 
as  well  as  the  minister.  They  are  willing  to  cooperate. 
Often,  they  may  make  unwise  suggestions  simply  because  no 
one  else  has  a better  one  to  make.  In  turn,  the  mortician 
should  consult  the  minister  before  the  time  and  place  is  set. 
Too  often,  the  minister  is  the  last  person  called,  after  all 
details  are  set. 

8.  And  one  more  suggestion.  Don  t hide  the  pulpit  or 
altar  with  a bank  of  flowers.  It  might  be  better  to  arrange 
the  flowers  tastefully  in  the  hallways,  foyer,  or  narthex  of 
the  church.  Place  a simple  spray  atop  the  casket  at  the 
altar. 

More  and  more  churches  are  following  the  custom  of  using 
a funeral  pall.  And  why  not?  Again,  the  focus  of  attention 
is  on  God  and  His  everlasting  arms,  not  the  number  of  floral 
pieces. 

In  the  fall,  when  the  leaves  turn  a thousand  hues,  it  is 
death  that  causes  the  blinding  show  of  color.  But  it  is  a 
fierce  and  flaming  death.  So  let  our  final  rites  for  the  Chris- 
tian dead  be  a flaming  and  glorious  experience  of  corporate 
worship — not  a colorless,  sentimental  ditty.  Cl 


We  re  Just  People 

Race  is  a myth.  Some  people  do  not  believe  this.  They 
believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  God  created  people  in 
different  races  and  that  He  was  partial — that  He  made  some 
superior  and  some  inferior.  But  this  is  not  quite  a fair 
representation.  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  sinned,  and,  there- 
fore, the  curse  of  God  fell  upon  him  and  upon  all  his 
progeny  unto  the  present  day,  they  believe. 

But  the  Apostle  Paul  says  that  all  are  one  in  Christ,  and 
that  in  Christ  there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  Jew  nor 
Greek,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free.  There  is  realism 
in  this  statement.  There  are  male  and  female  persons;  there 
are  people  of  various  nationalities  in  the  world;  there  are 
some  more  educated  and  cultured  (by  our  Western  standards) 
than  others;  some  are  leaders  while  others  are  followers; 
some  make  more  money  than  others;  we  do  not  all  look 
alike;  some  have  more  and  some  have  less  skin  pigment; 
and  there  may  be  many  other  variations;  viewpoints,  and 
accomplishments  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Differences  Are  Not  Racial 

But  none  of  these  differences  are  racial.  Many  tests  have 
been  conducted  over  the  past  years  that  constantly  demon- 
strate that  ability  and  intelligence  are  not  coordinate  with 
any  nationality  or  so-called  racial  group.  A tremendous  factor 
is  always  that  of  opportunity  and  training. 

People  of  all  manner  and  kinds  blend  into  one  another. 
Some  so-called  white  people  are  darker  than  some  so-called 
colored.  Some  Asians  have  more  curly  hair  than  some 
Africans.  There  are  brilliant  people  and  there  are  morons 
(with  every  shade  between)  in  all  so-called  cultural  or  racial 
groups  on  earth. 

“He  . . . hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations,”  says  Paul. 
This  is  a theological  and  also  a biological  fact.  Human  blood 
is  different  from  animal  blood.  If  a crime  laboratory  exam- 
ines even  a tiny  blood  spot  on  a piece  of  cloth,  they  can 
tell  easily  whether  the  spot  is  human  blood  or  not.  For 
blood  transfusion  there  are  a number  of  blood  types,  but 
these  types  seem  to  run  more  or  less  uniformly  among  all 
kinds  of  people.  Certainly  there  is  no  difference  as  such 
among  Negro,  Caucasian,  or  Mongolian  blood.  Blood  banks 
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have  been  known  to  segregate  Negro  and  white  people’s 
blood  in  the  past  but  this  was  pure  prejudice.  There  is  no 
scientific  foundation  for  such  segregation  whatsoever. 

Key  to  Amiable  Relations 

Just  treat  others  like  people.  This  is  the  key  to  amiable 
race  relations.  Some  years  ago  an  elderly  minister  was 
invited  to  preach  to  a congregation  made  up  mostly  of 
Negroes.  As  he  began  he  said,  “I  consider  it  a great 
privilege  to  be  able  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  colored  people.”  Such  an  introduction  was 
resented  by  the  listeners.  Why  bring  up  the  question  of 
color  or  race  at  all?  They  are  people,  and  if  the  lights 
were  turned  down,  they  would  all  look  alike  and  would 
merely  be  a cross  section  of  the  human  race  upon  earth. 

“Simeon  that  was  called  Niger”  was  one  of  the  prophets 
and  teachers  in  the  Antioch  church.  Why  does  the  divinely 
inspired  record  make  a point  of  the  fact  that  this  man  was 
black?  For  that  is  what  “Niger”  means.  The  Antioch  church 
has  become  the  ideal  New  Testament  church.  But  they  were 
a motley  crowd.  Note  the  description  of  the  rest  of  the 
leaders,  and  most  likely  each  leader  represented  a group  of 
people  within  the  church.  Barnabas  was  a Levite  from 
Cyprus.  Lucius  was  from  Cvrene,  modern  Cvrenaica,  in 
North  Africa.  Manaen,  a foster  brother  of  Herod  the 
governor,  likely  represented  something  of  social  and  political 
if  not  economic  influence  and  affluence.  Saul  was  a converted 
Pharisee.  Surely  there  is  a purpose  in  this  listing  of  the 
diverse  kinds  of  leaders  and  obviously  members  too  in  this 
ideal  New  Testament  church.  The  Word  says  specifically, 
“The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them  and  large  numbers 
were  added  unto  the  church.”  This  can  mean  nothing  else 
except  that  the  family  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  one. 
There  are  no  first-  or  second-class  members  in  the  church. 

It  does  not  help  to  go  about  assuring  people  that  Jesus 
accepts  them  when  we  have  reservations,  or  worse,  when  we 
actually  reject  them.  If  we  do  not  accept  them,  how  can  thev 
ever  believe  that  Jesus  does?  And  if  Jesus  accepts  them,  is 
it  not  heresy  for  us  to  refuse  to  accept  them? 

Implications  for  Missions 

There  are  definite  missionary  implications  in  our  racial 
attitudes  and  practices.  A church  in  Alabama  decides  that 


Negroes  may  not  become  members  of  their  congregation. 
This  becomes  a headline  in  Nigeria  and  other  African 
countries  the  next  week.  Moslem  missionaries  in  Africa 
exploit  racial  injustices  in  the  United  States.  Islam  is  making 
great  strides  in  Africa,  and  their  missionary  activity  is 
intense.  It  is  obvious  from  this  point  of  view  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  white  man's  religion.  They  have  documented 
evidence  that  a church  (or  churches)  in  the  U.S.  has  barred 
Negroes  from  membership.  What  else  does  this  prove  but 
that  Jesus  is  a white  man  s God?  because  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  Negroes  are  excluded.  One  can  imagine  how  a 
Moslem  rabble-rouser  before  an  African  village  crowd  can 
exploit  these  anti-Negro  acts  in  American  churches.  Islam 
says  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  discrimination,  but 
the  religion  of  brotherhood  is  Islam. 

Racial  tension  is  a mere  communist  plot,  some  American 
writers  say.  It  is  true  that  communism  exploits  racial  tension, 
as  it  exploits  all  national  problems.  But  there  is  certainly  a 
much  deeper  meaning,  and  above  all,  a definite  Christian 
dimension. 

We  all  live  in  one  world.  What  u'e  do  at  home  is  published 
abroad.  Christianity  is  under  attack,  as  it  has  always  been. 
Whenever  anyone  in  our  so-called  Christian  America  does 
anything  unchristian,  and  especially  if  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
discrimination  against  non  white  people  or  if  it  reflects  Ameri- 
can national  pride,  this  is  used  all  over  the  world  as  “irrefu- 
table evidence  that  Christianity  is  a mere  American  or 
white  man  s cult,  and  that  Christ  is  not  the  Savior  of  all 
men.  U 
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Items  and  Comments 


Evangelist  Billy  Graham  said  in  New  York 
that  he  has  “pretty  much  given  up  on  the 
older  generation'  and  is  concentrating  his 
preaching  on  young  people.  The  modern 
youth  revolt,  the  famed  evangelist  told 
newsmen,  is  not  against  Christianity.  Young 
people,  said  Mr.  Graham,  will  listen  to  talk 
about  “Jesus  with  His  long  hair''  and  about 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  offered  by  Jesus 
Christ.  Members  of  the  younger  generation 
are  revolting  against  institutional  Christianity 
but  not  against  Jesus,  he  stated.  Mr.  Graham 
discussed  the  focus  of  his  work  in  a press 
conference  designed  to  give  information 
about  a New  York  Crusade  set  for  next 
June  13-22. 


A hand  grenade  thrown  into  a throng  of 
Jewish  worshipers  at  the  patriarchs’  tomb 
in  Hebron  caused  48  injuries,  including 
eight  which  doctors  described  as  serious. 
The  incident,  which  occurred  during  the 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
evoked  expressions  of  outrage  from  author- 
ities in  Israel,  including  the  Arab  mayor  of 
Hebron,  but  was  acclaimed  by  the  under- 
ground radio  of  Al-Fatah,  the  Arab  terrorist 
organization.  The  explosion  took  place  on 
the  steps  leading  up  to  the  Cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  which  is  believed  to  contain  the 
tombs  of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  who  are  venerated  by  Moslems 
as  well  as  Jews. 


Dr.  Harold  J.  Ockenga,  pastor  of  Boston’s 
famed  Park  Steet  (Congregational)  Church 
for  32  years,  announced  his  resignation  to 
become  president  of  Gordon  College  and 
Divinity  School  in  Wenham,  Mass.  “In  the 
midst  of  the  growing  unrest  and  revolt 
among  students  there  is  a need  for  Christian 
leadership  on  the  campus,’’  he  said  in 
accepting  the  college  post.  He  will  assume 
the  new  position  next  April.  Dr.  Ockenga 
was  a Presbyterian  who  came  from  a pastor- 
ate in  Pittsburgh  to  Park  Street,  located  on 
Boston’s  “Brimstone  Corner.” 


A United  States  counterpart  of  the  1966 
World  Congress  on  Evangelism  in  Berlin 
has  been  announced  with  dates  set  for 
Sept.  8-14,  1969. 

The  congress  is  expected  to  draw  some 
8,000  religious  leaders  from  North  America 
to  the  Minneapolis  auditorium  where  the 
seven-day  program  will  focus  attention  on 
the  needs  of  America  for  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Dr.  Oswald  C.  J.  Hoffmann  of  St. 
Louis,  speaker  on  the  international  broad- 


cast “Lutheran  Hour,”  has  accepted  the 
position  as  chairman  of  the  congress.  Evan- 
gelist Billy  Graham  will  serve  as  honorary 
chairman. 

From  a beginning  without  any  material 
possessions  at  all,  the  Christian  church  as 
a whole  has  accumulated  very  considerable 
wealth  in  the  nearly  2,000  years  of  its 
existence.  Protestant  properties  around  the 
world  have  been  estimated  in  the  billions 
of  dollars;  the  Catholic  Church,  however, 
holding  the  edge  by  several  billion.  An  ex- 
ample of  Rome’s  affluence  is  the  limousine 
used  by  Pope  Paul  VI  in  his  public  appear- 
ances, a German  Mercedes  Landauette, 
manufactured  at  a cost  of  $75,000. 


Evangelist  Billy  Graham  said  in  New  York 
that  he  and  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
Terence  J.  Cooke  of  New  York  will  prob- 
ably be  in  Vietnam  at  the  same  time  next 
Christmas.  He  stated  at  a press  conference 
that  he  would  visit  soon  with  the  archbishop, 
Military  Vicar  for  Catholics,  to  discuss  a trip 
to  Vietnam  and  other  topics. 


Churches  and  synagogues  may  be  facing 
their  greatest  membership  crisis  because  of 
mushrooming  apartment  houses,  an  associ- 
ate editor  of  Together  magazine  has  claimed. 
Only  5 to  15  percent  of  the  apartment 
dwellers  currently  have  church  membership 
and  by  1975  half  of  the  U.S.  population  is 
expected  to  live  in  “high-rises,”  Miss 
Martha  Lane  wrote  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  United  Methodist  publication. 

Residents  in  better  apartment  houses  are 
not  “joiners,”  according  to  the  article.  They 
insist  upon  privacy  even  to  the  point  of  not 
knowing  their  neighbors.  Many  “feel  that 
the  church  has  nothing  to  offer  them.  " Miss 
Lane  reported  on  the  types  of  ministries 
which,  with  both  success  and  failure,  have 
been  tried  in  apartment  complexes.  Her 
conclusion  was  that  the  problem  to  be 
tackled  by  the  church  is  not  clear-cut  and  no 
single  hopeful  solution  exists. 

Hurdles  which  Miss  Lane  identified  in- 
cluded: 

— Tenants  who  view  the  church  as  a 
“proselytizing,  fund-raising  body  specializing 
in  group  meetings.” 

— Lack  of  interest  in  Bible  study  “because 
church  and  the  Bible  are  no  longer  . . . 
regarded  as  authorities.” 

— The  church  s image  is  “unclear  to  non- 
churchmen because  churchmen  themselves 
are  confused.” 

— So  many  different  age  and  ethnic  groups 


with  particular  problems,  attitudes,  and 
life-styles. 

o o o 

In  a peace  essay:  “If  killing  costs  $500,000 
per  person,  what  would  making  friends 
cost?”  college  freshman  Jim  Heiks,  First 
Church,  Bluffton,  Ohio,  writes: 

“Besides  the  vast  loss  of  human  life,  the 
present  war  is  costing  us  money  at  the  rate 
of  $500,000  per  enemy  killed.  Our  enemy 
is  a communist.  We  could  . . . give  him  a 
home  in  a nice  neighborhood  . . . hire  a 
maid  for  his  wife,  send  his  children  to  a 
private  school,  buy  him  a yacht,  and  give 
him  a membership  to  a country  club,  for 
less  than  $500,000.  That  would  surely 
change  his  views!  But  we  kill  him.  And  in 
so  doing,  we  murder  hundreds  of  civilians. 
Also,  to  do  the  job  of  killing  our  enemy, 
we  blind,  cripple,  and  kill  our  own  men  by- 
putting  them  behind  our  ingenious  weap- 
ons. 


Neither  the  police  nor  the  military  have 
the  answer  to  the  race  problem  and  violence 
in  the  streets,  said  Rev.  Gardner  W.  Taylor, 
a prominent  Negro  pastor  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
in  an  address  before  a national  Baptist 
convention  in  Washington,  D.C.  “It  really 
doesn’t  matter  who  is  elected  president  of 
the  United  States,”  Taylor  said,  “for  the 
problems  of  our  world  will  not  be  solved 
by  political  process.”  The  crisis  goes  deeper 
than  politics  and  “there  is  spread  over  our 
land  a terrible  gloom  of  uncertainty;  we  are 
unsure  of  our  destiny  . Nobody  knows  where 
we  are  going,  if  anywhere,”  he  added. 


Mrs.  Madelyn  Murray  O Hair,  whose  law- 
suit in  Baltimore  resulted  in  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court’s  ban  on  prayer  in  public 
schools,  walked  out  of  two  meetings  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  following  heated  de- 
bates with  the  audience. 

“I’m  tired,  fed  up  arguing  with  these  re- 
ligious fanatics,”  she  said  as  she  walked  out 
of  a reception  in  her  honor.  “If  I stay  here, 
I just  give  them  a forum.” 

Earlier,  she  walked  out  of  Hill  Audi- 
torium after  an  exchange  of  views  with 
the  audience.  “College  students,  like  all 
Americans,  are  completely  illiterate  about 
religion,  she  said. 

Mrs.  O Hair  is  trying  to  organize  atheists 
for  a fight  against  organized  religion.  “I 
want  to  bring  about  a freedom  from  re- 
ligion, not  freedom  of  religion,”  she  de- 
clared. 

What  would  happen  if  Christians  would 
pray  for  her  and  not  only  debate  her? 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Service  Program  Begins  in 
Public  Housing  Projects 


Few  communities  will  challenge  Toronto’s 
assertion  that  it  has  Canada’s  most  massive 
and  urgent  housing  problem.  Entangled 
endlessly  in  red  tape,  the  construction  of 
new  dwellings  here  is  running  well  behind 
schedule  and  even  further  behind  demand. 

Applicants  for  apartments  in  public  hous- 
ing units  have  to  wait  months  and  some- 
times vears  for  space.  And  the  community 
and  counseling  services  made  available  to 
tenants  in  public  housing  projects  are  piti- 
fully inadequate. 

It  is  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  when 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  decided 
to  initiate  a service  project  in  Toronto,  it 
assigned  the  first  five  volunteers  to  a com- 
munity center  and  two  housing  projects  for 
low-income  families. 

This  inter-Mennonite  effort,  which  w'as 
conceived  in  1966  and  finally  launched  this 
summer,  will  be  part  of  a venture  known 
as  the  Toronto  Service  Program. 

Local  Initiative 

Although  its  name  and  objectives  can  be 
stated  quite  simply,  the  Toronto  Service 
Program  is  unique  in  several  ways.  First, 
the  program  was  drawn  up  and  developed 
largely  by  local  church  leaders,  and  they 
now  serve  as  consultants  to  the  projects. 

Second,  the  project  administrator.  Nicholas 
W.  Dick,  who  recently  concluded  a seven- 
year  term  as  pastor  of  the  Toronto  United 
Mennonite  Church  to  work  toward  an  MSW 
degree  in  social  work  and  administration  and 
to  head  up  the  MCC  service  program,  gives 
this  venture  the  advantages  of  both  experi- 
ence and  continuity.  Well-trained,  long- 
range  leadership  has  always  been  one  of 
voluntary  service’s  greatest  needs. 

Finally,  the  Toronto  program  has  done 
away  with  the  traditional  VS  unit  concept 
in  which  volunteers  live  together  in  a unit 
house  and  then  disperse  to  their  various 
tasks.  The  Toronto  volunteers  are  living  in 
private  homes  near  their  assignments.  They 
come  together  for  discussions  and  other 
activities  once  a week. 

The  volunteers  already  in  Toronto  are 
Pete  and  Betty  Balzer  of  Vancouver,  B.C.; 
Noreen  Schettig,  Lansdale,  Pa.;  Rebecca 
Schrock,  Archbold,  Ohio;  and  James  Wert, 
Lebanon,  Pa.  More  are  expected  during  the 
next  few  months. 

Miss  Schettig  and  Miss  Schrock,  who  have 
been  assigned  to  the  community  service 
team  at  the  Warden  Woods  public  housing 


project  in  the  suburb  of  Scarboro,  live  with 
Mrs.  Merlin  Grove,  widow  of  the  Mennonite 
missionary  who  was  martyred  in  Somalia 
six  years  ago. 

Jim  Wert’s  assignment  is  at  the  Wood- 
green  Community  Centre  in  downtown 
Toronto.  He  lives  with  the  Osiah  Horsts, 
pastor  of  the  Danforth  Mennonite  Church. 

The  Lawrence  Heights  public  housing 
project  in  the  borough  of  North  York  will 
be  the  Balzers’  place  of  work  for  the  next 
vear.  They  were  transferred  to  Toronto 
from  the  Wiltwvck  School  for  Boys  in  New 
York.  The  Balzers  live  in  a basement  suite 
in  a private  residence  near  Lawrence 
Heights. 

I-W  Men  Accepted 

MCC’s  work  in  Toronto  has  been  declared 
acceptable  for  alternative  service  by  the  U.S. 
Selective  Service  System.  This  means  that 
MCC  can  place  I-W  men  in  any  of  its  proj- 
ects here. 

All  five  VS  positions  now  are  either  un- 
salaried or  only  partially  salaried.  Within 
the  next  few  months  MCC  hopes  to  place 
several  volunteers  in  earning  positions 
in  hospitals  as  orderlies  and  nurses  to  help 
defray  the  cost  of  the  total  Toronto  program. 

That  the  present  personnel  are  not  paid 
by  the  agencies  which  they  serve  indicates 
how  meager  their  budgets  are  for  hiring 
adequate  staff. 

Dale  Shuttleworth,  a social  service  con- 
sultant at  the  Lawrence  Heights  community 


Becky  Schrock  with  children  at  Warden  Woods 
Community  Services. 


and  a heads-up  dynamo  in  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  residents  of  the  project,  told 
this  reporter  that  two  important  new  servic- 
es at  Lawrence  Heights — an  emergencs  day 
care  center  and  a hot  lunch  program — would 
not  have  gotten  off  the  ground  if  MCC  had 
not  stepped  in  to  make  the  Pete  Balzers 
available. 

Many  of  the  children  here  are  not  receiv- 
ing proper  nourishment.  The  lunch  program 
will  enable  school-age  children  to  go  to 
the  community  center  at  noon  to  eat  well- 
balanced  meals  at  a cost  of  only  45  cents. 
Pete  Balzer  will  supervise  this  experiment- 
al program.  They  expect  anywhere  between 
30  and  100  children  for  the  meals. 

Betty  Balzer  will  assist  with  the  emer- 
gency day  care  venture.  This  program  will 
consist  of  providing  a baby-sitting  service 
for  families  where  the  mother  has  to  be 
away  on  an  emergency  for  a day  or  more. 
The  usual  practice  in  such  cases  is  for  fam- 
ilies to  keep  their  older  children  home 
from  school  to  baby-sit,  thus  making  the 
educational  experience  even  more  difficult 
for  them  than  it  already  is. 

The  Balzers  will  also  be  assisting  in 
other  activities  throughout  the  day.  Pete  is 
helping  to  get  a local  newspaper  started. 
They  also  assist  with  various  recreational 
and  vocational  programs  held  in  the  school 
weekday  evenings,  such  as  a film  program 
for  adults  once  a week. 

Pete  is  also  involved  in  giving  leadership 
to  a small  number  of  emotionally  disturbed 
boys  who  meet  weekly  in  a treatment 
group. 

Betty  has  charge  of  a similar  group  of 
girls.  Once  a week  after  school  they  come 
together  tb  sew,  cook,  and  undertake 
various  types  of  projects  which  help  them 
to  learn  various  housekeeping  and  social 
skills  and  also  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  communicate  with  a sympathetic  person. 

A Service  Team 

The  girls  at  Warden  Woods — Becky 
Schrock  and  Noreen  Schettig — are  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Warden  Woods  Community  Ser- 
vices team  headed  up  by  Anna  Bowman. 
Members  of  the  team  direct  ladies’  and 
girls'  homemaking  groups,  visit  residents 
in  the  community,  and  make  themselves 
available  when  any  individual  or  family  in 
the  community  asks  for  help. 

Miss  Schrock,  for  example,  has  been  doing 
the  shopping  for  a handicapped  person  liv- 
ing in  the  high-rise  apartment  building  in 
the  community  and  cooking  meals  for  senior 
citizens  who  are  convalescing. 

Miss  Schettig  is  starting  off  as  the  re- 
ceptionist and  secretary  for  the  social  service 
team.  She  answers  calls  for  assistance  and 
passes  these  on  for  assignment  to  members 
of  the  team. 

When  this  reporter  visited  Warden  Woods 
in  early  October,  there  were  eight  members 
in  the  team.  Anna  Bowman,  a Mennonite 
social  worker  employed  by  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society,  is  the  team  supervisor.  Other 
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personnel  are  provided  by  Family  Service 
Association,  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  the  Ontario  Mennonite  Mission 
Board,  and,  of  course,  MCC. 

The  Ontario  Mennonite  Mission  Board 
works  actively  at  Warden  Woods.  They 
operate  a nursery  school,  headed  by  Helen 
Brenneman,  a drop-in  center,  and  clubs 
for  junior  girls.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dalton  Jantzi 
have  already  worked  two  years  at  Warden 
Woods  under  mission  board  sponsorship. 

The  team  concept  here  provides  a pooling 
of  professional  skills  and  a type  of  coordina- 
tion which  is  not  possible  in  the  traditional 
agency  approach  to  casework.  And  the  fact 
that  the  team  has  office  space  right  in  the 
community  means  that  a worker  can  be  in 
touch  with  a family  seeking  help  almost 
immediately. 

Community  Organizer 

Jim  Wert’s  assignment  differs  considerably 
from  those  of  the  four  other  MCC  volun- 
teers. He  is  an  assistant  to  the  director  of 
community  services  at  Woodgreen  Commu- 
nity Centre  in  downtown  Toronto. 

The  director,  Ted  Cooke,  is  involved  in 
welfare  counseling  and  serves  as  a commu- 
nity organizer  for  the  blighted  neighborhood. 

Jim  s job  will  be  to  work  in  Don  Mount 
Village,  a new  public  housing  project  in  the 
inner  city.  In  this  capacity  he  will  attempt 
to  organize  the  people  around  issues  and 
problems  which  affect  the  neighborhood 
and  to  inform  them  of  the  services  avail- 
able at  the  Woodgreen  Community  Centre, 
six  blocks  awav. 

Because  most  of  the  people  in  the  area 
belong  in  the  low-income  category,  they  are 
often  a self-conscious  and  voiceless  group. 

It  is  Nick  Dick’s  hope  that  this  effort  at 
Woodgreen  will  eventually  lead  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  a team  of  MCC  volunteers  in  the 
inner  city. — Larry  Kehler,  editor,  Canadian 
Mennonite. 

Nurse  Highlights 
Service  Experiences 

Measles,  missionary  nurse  Lydia  Burkhart 
believes,  are  arming  under  control  in  Ghana. 
She  bases  her  thinking  on  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  number  of  measles  cases  coming 
to  the  Amasaman  clinic  where  she  serves. 
She  notes  that  wide-scale  measles  immuniza- 
tion has  been  carried  on,  and  that  it  must 
be  taking  effect.  Measles  has  been  one  of 
the  scourge  diseases  in  West  Africa,  particu- 
larly among  those  children  with  marginal 
nutrition. 

Lydia  went  to  Ghana  originally  in  1963, 
but  served  at  the  Amasaman  clinic  only  a 
portion  of  the  time  she  was  there.  Original- 
ly from  Brutus.  Mich.,  she  has  her  bache- 
lor's degree  with  a major  in  elementary 
education  from  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
but  trained  as  a nurse  at  Riverside  Hospital 
in  Newport  News,  Va. 


Missionary-nurse  Lydia  Burkhart  confers  with 
personnel  secretary  Dorsa  Mishler. 

Without  laboratory  facilities  (she  says  it 
the  British  way,  lah-BOAR-ah-to-ree)  and 
no  doctor,  the  Amasaman  clinic  treats  con- 
ditions which  are  somewhat  routine.  The 
nurses  refer  the  more  ill  patients  to  a 
hospital  some  seven  miles  away.  Their  five- 
day-a-week  clinics  attract  up  to  140  patients 
each  day  for  treatment  of  malaria,  diarrhea, 
coughs,  and  parasites. 

The  other  nurse  at  Amasaman,  Anna 
Marie  Kurtz,  has  been  spending  more  of 

Homemaker  Completes  Bible 

A busy  homemaker  and  mother  of  nine 
children  has  become  the  first  student  to 
complete  a new  German  language  Home 
Bible  Study  course.  Mrs.  Martin  lives  with 
her  husband  and  family  on  a small  farm  in 
the  hill  country  12  miles  from  Basel, 
Switzerland. 

The  Martins  have  no  car;  so  the  family 
travels  by  train  or  with  friends  to  the 
Schanzli  Church  in  a Basel  suburb.  It  is 
difficult  for  them  to  attend  church  everv 
Sunday. 

T look  back  with  great  jov  at  these  cor- 
respondence courses,’’  writes  Mrs.  Martin. 
'As  a child  I had  loved  the  Bible  and  read 
it  regularly.  Indeed,  I was  quite  familiar 
with  the  Bible  and  had  known  the  Lord  as 
my  Savior  for  30  vears. 

"I  understand  well  the  first  two  lessons 
about  the  person  of  Jesus  and  God’s  act 
of  salvation  through  Him,”  she  continues. 

Lesson  three  taught  me  about  the  church, 
its  origin  and  its  task.  Lesson  four  dealt 
with  the  life  of  the  believer  according  to 
God’s  Word,  our  life  in  Christ. 

"This  led  me  to  the  section  concerning 
our  life  as  Christians  in  the  world.  I worked 
on  this  lesson  for  a long  time.  Several  times 
I restudied  the  work  sheet  and  the  Bible 
references.  I had  to  ask.  Do  I really  lose  my 
life  in  order  to  have  life  in  Christ?  Do  I 
really  die  daily  to  my  own  will?  These  ques- 
tions stripped  me  of  my  pious  mantle  and 
I implored  the  Lord  to  give  me  this  life 
according  to  His  Word. 

Mrs.  Martin  received  her  Home  Bible 
Study  from  Mennonite  Broadcasts  German 


her  time  learning  the  Ga  language  and 
processing  Bible  correspondence  courses.  “I 
help  Anna  Marie  correct  Bible  lessons  oc- 
casionally in  the  evenings,”  Lydia  says  with 
a twinkle  in  her  eye,  “but  I wouldn't 
want  anyone  to  think  that  I work  in  the 
clinic  all  day  and  spend  every  night  correct- 
ing Home  Bible  Studies  courses!  I d rather 
be  a nurse  than  a teacher.” 

Her  big  personal  request  of  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  administration  is  for 
permission  to  learn  Ga  also.  She  has  no 
illusions  about  how  difficult  it  is,  because 
Ga  is  a tonal  language  of  some  difficulty. 
She  needs  to  master  Ga  if  she  wants  to 
relate  to  the  womenfolk  in  the  church. 
Only  the  men  speak  English. 

Lydia’s  first  concern  is  for  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Ghana.  The  Mennonite  mission 
force  in  Ghana  includes  no  missionarv  pas- 
tor or  Bible  leader  at  present.  While  the 
1968  Mennonite  Yearbook  lists  14  congrega- 
tions totaling  250  members,  she  thinks  that 
both  numbers  are  probablv  somewhat  lower 
by  now  because  of  attrition  resulting  from 
lack  of  missionary  leadership  in  the  church. 

Lydia  began  her  North  American  furlough 
in  October  and  currently  plans  to  return 
to  Ghana  early  in  January  1969. 


Course 


Mrs.  Martin,  a Swiss  Mennonite,  at  her  desk  as 
she  completes  the  German  Bible  correspondence 
course. 


program,  Worte  des  Lebens,  heard  in 
Europe  over  Radio  Luxembourg.  Informa- 
tion concerning  Home  Bible  Study  courses 
is  available  by  writing  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  or  Box  370,  Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

Homecoming  Weekend 
at  Hesston 

The  third  and  last  College  Preview  for 
seniors  will  be  held  Nov.  28-30  during 
Thanksgiving  weekend  and  is  included  in 
Homecoming  events. 

On  two  previous  weekends  Hesston  Col- 
lege hosted  seniors  from  other  areas. 
Prospective  college  students  from  Nebraska 
were  on  the  campus  for  Preview  Days, 
Oct.  25-27. 
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Seniors  from  Kansas,  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and  Colorado  were 
weekend  visitors  Nov.  1-3. 

Since  1962,  when  the  first  College  Pre- 
view was  planned  by  Hesston  College,  in- 
creasing numbers  of  seniors  have  visited 
the  campus  for  a firsthand  experience  of 
college  life.  In  scheduling  three  different 
previews  Hesston  College  is  able  to  ac- 
commodate and  express  greater  interest  in 
individual  guests  who  attend. 

A special  feature  of  each  of  the  Previews 
is  a dinner  meeting  in  the  college  dining 
hall  with  the  Hesston  College  faculty  when 
the  seniors  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
about  the  program  of  the  college. 

The  Choral  Society,  a 130-voice  singing 
group  on  the  Hesston  College  campus,  will 


The  Nov.  4-14  Voluntary  Service  orienta- 
tion at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  saw 
the  24  participants  accepting  assignments  as 
follows: 

First  row:  Sanford  and  Gloria  (Lichtv) 
Bender  of  Tavistock,  Ont.,  are  assigned  to 
the  VS  unit  in  Claremont,  N.H.,  for  one 
year  as  program  directors.  Bender  received 
a diploma  in  supervisory  management  from 
the  University  of  Waterloo  and  was  em- 
ployed as  an  automotive  manager  by  Canadi- 
an Tire  Corporation  in  Kitchener  prior  to 
service.  Mrs.  Bender  is  a graduate  of  Water- 
loo-Oxford  High  School  Baden.  The  Bend- 
ers are  members  of  the  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Kitchener. 

Going  to  Aibonito,  P.  R.,  for  five  months 
as  program  directors  are  Chauncev  and 
Pearl  (Detweiler)  Smucker  of  West  Libertv, 
Ohio.  Smucker  attended  Goshen  College  for 
three  years  and  was  formerly  self-employed. 
Mrs.  Smucker  is  a Goshen  College  graduate 
and  attended  Teachers  Normal  School  in 
West  Liberty  for  one  year.  The  Smuckers 
are  members  of  the  Oak  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  West  Liberty. 

Now  serving  as  program  directors  for  two 
years  with  the  South  Bend,  Ind.,  VS  unit 


present  “Hymn  of  Praise'  by  Mendelssohn 
in  Hess  Hall  on  Nov.  29,  at  8:00  p.m. 
The  Choral  Society,  composed  of  the  Col- 
lege Choir,  the  Chamber  Choir,  and  addi- 
tional student  membership,  sings  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Lowell  Bvler, 
chairman  of  the  music  department.  The 
presentation  is  the  first  major  performance 
by  the  chorus  this  year. 

Parents  of  Hesston  College -students  are 
invited  to  be  guests  of  Hesston  College  on 
Parents’  Day,  Saturday,  Nov.  30.  Open 
house  in  all  residence  halls  will  give  parents 
opportunity  to  visit  their  young  people  in 
the  dormitories. 

In  the  evening  the  parents  will  be 
honored  at  a dinner  meeting  in  the  college 
dining  hall  where  they  will  meet  the  faculty. 


are  David  and  Penny  (Coleman)  Bixler  of 
Orrville,  Ohio.  Bixler  attended  Moody  Bible 
Institute,  Chicago,  111.,  for  three  years  and 
graduated  in  1968  from  Columbia,  S.C., 
Bible  College.  Mrs.  Bixler  also  attended 
Moody  Bible  Institute  and  is  a 1968  gradu- 
ate of  Columbia,  S.C.,  School  of  Nursing. 
David  is  a member  of  the  Kidron,  Ohio, 
Mennonite  Church  and  Penny  is  a member 
of  the  Grace  Bible  Church,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Second  row:  Dan  and  Linda  (Mason)  Hood, 
Roseville,  Mich.,  began  a two-year  term  as 
community  service  workers  at  the  Mennonite 
House  of  Friendship,  Bronx,  N.Y.  Hood 
attended  Wayne  Street  University,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  Bible  College, 
graduating  in  1968  from  Goshen  College. 
Mrs.  Hood  attended  Ft.  Wayne  Bible  Col- 
lege for  three  years  and  Butler  University, 
Indianapolis.  She  was  employed  by  Central 
Soya  Company,  Ft.  Wayne,  as  a typist  and 
bookkeeper.  The  Hoods  are  members  of  the 
Maplewood  Mennonite  Church,  Ft.  Wayne. 

Joyce  Zook,  Lake  Odessa,  Mich.,  is  serv- 
ing one  year  as  a housekeeper  and  secre- 
tary at  Sangralea  Valley,  Onward,  Ind.  Miss 
Zook  is  a 1968  graduate  of  Lakewood  High 
School,  Lake  Odessa,  and  a member  of  the 


Bowne  Mennonite  Church,  Clarksville,  Mich. 

Serving  one  year  as  a secretary  with  the 
Englewood,  Chicago,  unit,  Roglenda  Miller 
of  Lebanon,  Ore.,  is  a 1968  graduate  of 
Western  Mennonite  High  School,  Salem, 
and  a member  of  the  East  Fairview  Menno- 
nite Church,  Salem. 

Now  an  assistant  hostess  for  one  year 
with  the  Englewood  unit,  Glenda  Miller  of 
Louisville,  Ohio,  is  a 1968  graduate  of  Cen- 
tral Christian  High  School,  Kidron,  and  a 
member  of  the  Beech  Mennonite  Church, 
Louisville. 

Beginning  a two-year  term  as  a social 
worker  in  Chicago,  111.,  Keith  Miller  of 
Crystal  Springs,  Kan.,  is  a 1968  graduate  of 
Goshen  College  and  a member  of  the 
Crystal  Springs  Mennonite  Church. 

Randall  King,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  began  a 
two-year  term  as  an  orderly  at  Froh  Com- 
munity Home,  Sturgis,  Mich.  A member  of 
the  West  Clinton  Mennonite  Church,  Pettis- 
ville,  Ohio,  he  is  a 1968  graduate  of  Pettis- 
ville  High  School. 

From  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  Dean  Nowacki 
is  serving  a two-year  term  as  a youth  work- 
er with  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Teen  Center. 
A member  of  the  Hudson  Lake  Mennonite 
Church,  New  Carlisle,  Ind.,  and  a 1967 
graduate  of  New  Carlisle  High  School,  he 
attended  Goshen  College  for  one  year. 
Nowacki  was  employed  as  an  orderly  at  E 
Street  Hospital,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Beginning  a two-year  term  as  a mainte- 
nance worker  at  Larlham  Foundation  Hos- 
pital, Mantua,  Ohio,  Richard  Yoder  of  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  is  a member  of  the  Yellow  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  and  a 1968 
graduate  of  Bethany  High  School,  Goshen. 

Third  row:  Daryl  Zook,  Lake  Odessa, 
Mich.,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Parkview- 
Hospital  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  as  an  orderly  for 
two  years.  He  is  a 1968  graduate  of 
Bethany  High  School,  Goshen,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Bowne  Mennonite  Church, 
Clarksville,  Mich.  He  was  employed  as  a 
factory  worker  by  Kom-Pak  Industries,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  prior  to  his  assignment. 

Lowell  Haarer,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  is 
serving  two  years  as  an  orderly  at  Maple 
Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Forks  Mennonite  Church,  Middlebury, 
and  a 1967  graduate  of  Bethany  High 
School. 

Roland  King,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  began  a two- 
year  term  as  an  orderly  at  Sullivan  County- 
Home,  Claremont,  N.H.  A member  of  the 
North  Clinton  Mennonite  Church,  Wauseon, 
he  is  a 1967  graduate  of  Wauseon  High 
School  and  was  engaged  in  farm  work  prior 
to  service. 

Bob  Brenneman,  North  English,  Iowa,  is 
serving  one  year  as  a social  worker  for  the 
St.  Joseph  County  Welfare  Department  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.  He  is  a 1968  graduate  of 
Goshen  College,  a member  of  the  Parnell. 
Iowa,  Mennonite  Church,  and  was  formerly 
employed  by  Dr.  Herbert  Minnich,  Goshen. 

Now  serving  a special  short-term  assign- 


November  VS  Orientation 


November  Orientation  Commissions  24 
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ment  as  administrators  of  the  Walnut  Hill 
Day  Care  Center  in  Goshen,  Ruth  and  Clay- 
ton Steiner  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  are  both 
graduates  of  Goshen  College  and  members 
of  the  Kidron,  Ohio,  Mennonite  Church. 
The  Steiners  were  previously  serving  at 
the  Walnut  Hill  Center  and  are  continuing 
on  a Voluntary  Service  basis. 

Beginning  a two-year  term  as  program 
directors  at  the  Woodland  Park,  Colo.,  unit 
are  Wayne  and  Geraldine  (Dietzel)  Swartzen- 
druber  of  Pigeon,  Mich.  Swartzendruber  is  a 
1963  graduate  of  Laker  High  School,  Pigeon, 
and  attended  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  for  two  and  one-half 
years.  Mrs.  Swartzendruber  is  a graduate 
of  Grace  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  and  was  employed  as  an  RN  by 
Scheurer  Hospital,  Pigeon.  The  Swartzen- 
drubers  are  members  of  the  Pigeon  River 
Mennonite  Church. 

Serving  two  years  as  an  orderly  at  the 
Sullivan  County  Home,  Claremont,  N.H., 
is  David  Marsh  of  Linesville,  Pa.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance  Church,  Spartansburg,  Pa.,  and  a 
1968  graduate  of  Sparta  Merged  High 
School. 

The  November  school  marked  the  final 
VS  orientation  for  1968,  with  the  next  one 
scheduled  for  Jan.  6-16,  1969.  Currently 
327  volunteers  are  serving  in  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  VS  at  56  locations  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Inter-Church  Evangelism 
Produces  TV  Series 

Production  is  under  way  on  a new  series 
of  television  programs  featuring  Myron 
Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  The  initial 
.production  involves  thirteen  half-hour  pro- 
grams which  will  appear  weekly  on  indi- 
vidual stations  across  the  country.  Designed 
for  public  service  programming,  there  will 
be  no  mention  made  nor  appeal  for  funds. 

The  new  series,  named  “Breakthrough,” 
is  a project  of  Inter-Church  Evangelism, 
Inc.,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  the  same  organi- 
zation responsible  for  the  Augsburger 
Crusades.  While  Bro.  Augsburger  is  presi- 
dent of  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  all  of 
his  interchurch  activity  is  handled  by  the 
New  Holland  office.  The  executive  vice- 
president  of  Inter-Church,  Eugene  R. 
Witmer,  is  responsible  for  coordinating  all 
functions  of  the  organization. 

“Breakthrough”  is  not  designed  as  a 
church-tvpe  program  and  does  not  involve 
preaching  as  such.  The  format  is  rather 
informal  with  Myron  Augsburger  speaking  to 
pertinent  issues  with  other  participants  on 
the  program.  The  first  three  programs,  re- 
corded in  color  on  video  tape  in  early  No- 
vember at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  involved  a 
number  of  students  from  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. Program  participants  will  generally 
represent  various  age  and  interest  groups. 


Modern  Translation 
Increases  Appeal 

A recent  contemporary  English  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  Good  News  for 
Modern  Man,  is  appearing  in  an  increasing 
number  and  variety  of  publications. 

One  of  the  more  unusual  requests  for  re- 
print rights  received  by  the  American  Bible 
Society,  copyright  owners  of  the  translation, 
came  from  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Point 
Hope,  Alaska.  Walter  Wink  Hannum,  arch- 
deacon of  the  Arctic,  is  translating  the  Booh 
of  Common  Prayer  from  its  sixteenth-cen- 
tury vocabulary  into  simple,  current  English. 
The  translators  felt  the  rendering  of  the 
New  Testament  passages  of  the  prayer  book 
could  best  be  accomplished  by  utilizing  Good 
News  for  Modern  Man. 

Another  request  to  use  the  translation — 
subtitled  Today  s English  Version — has  come 
from  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  who  is  planning 
a series  of  booklets  under  the  general  title: 
What  Would  Jesus  Say?  Each  booklet  will 
focus  on  a particular  area  of  life  today. 

The  New  Testament  version,  published 
only  two  years  ago,  is  being  put  to  scholarly 
as  well  as  popular  use.  An  English  trans- 
lation of  Dr.  Eduard  Schweizer’s  German 
commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark  will  use 
the  Today's  English  Version  text  in  a book 
aimed  primarily  at  pastors,  seminarians,  and 
other  serious  students  of  the  Bible. 

A new  study  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
will  also  draw  on  Good  News  for  Modern 
Man.  The  material  is  included  in  Special 
Studies  for  Christian  Laity,  prepared  for  use 
in  churches  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ. 

In  addition  to  requests  for  use  of  the  text 
of  Good  News  for  Modern  Man,  the  Bible 
Society  receives  numerous  requests  to  re- 


FIELD 


No  Gospel  Herald 
for  December  3 

Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference  is 
sponsoring  Ministers’  Week  at  Rohrerstown, 
Pa.,  Dec.  3-6.  Out-of-conference  speakers 
will  be  John  R.  Mumaw  and  C.  J.  Kurtz. 
There  will  be  a separate  session  for  minis- 
ters’ wives  Thursday  forenoon. 

Kermit  L.  Yoder  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  Menno  Travel  Service, 
Inc.,  21  S.  12th  St.,  Akron,  Pa. 

Bruce  Harder,  secretary  of  International 
Educational  Services  of  the  Council  of 
Mennonite  Colleges,  interviewed  students 
interested  in  intereultural  education  and 


print  the  sprightly  line  drawings  of  Annie 
Vallotton  which  add  life  to  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament  translation. 

International  Students 
Number  34 

This  year  34  international  students  com- 
prise about  4 percent  of  the  entire  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  student  body.  From 
India  are  five  seminarians:  George  Joseph, 
K.  E.  Mathew,  George  Varghese,  John 
Varghese,  and  Thomas  Verghese.  From 
Jordan  are  high  school  student  Issa  Amer, 
freshman  Tommie  Sahawnah,  sophomores 
Emil  Shaer  and  Elias  George,  and  Walid 
Sharif,  a senior. 

Three  Japanese  students  include  junior 
Hiroshi  Mine,  sophomore  Tomoki  Noguchi, 
and  seminarian  Joseph  Jiro  Sakai.  Lee  Bong 
Kim,  of  Korea,  is  a seminary  student. 

From  Vietnam  are  two  sophomores  Thanh 
Thi  Dang  and  Quang  Le-Khac  and  a 
freshman  Chi  Van  Nguyen. 

Europe  is  represented  by  one  student, 
senior  Regina  Schunek  of  Germam. 

From  Mexico  is  Blanca  Arrov,  a senior, 
with  her  brother  David,  who  is  a high 
school  freshman.  Byron  George  is  a senior 
from  Grenada,  West  Indies. 

Africa  is  represented  by  thirteen  students. 
From  Nigeria  are  Joshua  Bavo  Cole,  a 
sophomore;  Miriam  Ikejiani,  a senior;  and 
Joyce  Nwanko,  a junior.  From  Ethiopia 
are  sophomore  Tesfatsion  Dalellew,  junior 
Getahun  Dilebo,  and  freshman  Getaehow 
Wodaju. 

Mohamoud  Togane  is  a senior  from 
Somalia;  Jacob  Dagbai  is  a junior  from  the 
Sudan.  Five  Tanzanians  include  Naftali 
Birai,  a sophomore;  Rhoda  Marwa,  a junior; 
Eva  Migire,  a junior;  Daniel  Mtoka,  a senior; 
and  Hezekiah  Mujuberi,  a junior. 


NOTES 

service  programs  at  Hesston  College,  Nov. 
6,  7.  He  spoke  in  convocation  where  he  ex- 
plained the  different  programs  offered  by 
Mennonite  colleges  through  the  Council. 
Hesston  College  along  with  other  institu- 


Ministers’  Courses  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College 

Two-week  Ministers’  Course, 

Jan.  6-17,  1969. 

Annual  Ministers’  Week, 

Jan.  20-24,  1969. 

For  further  information  write 
George  R.  Brunk, 
dean  of  Seminary. 
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tions  and  organizations  of  the  Greater 
Wichita-Hutchinson  area  has  been  invited  by 
TV  Station  KTVH  to  participate  in  “Com- 
munity Window,”  a 12-minute  daily  program 
which  presents  various  kinds  of  interests  of 
the  community. 

Program  time  on  the  third  Thursday  of 
every  month  has  been  allotted  to  Hesston 
College.  Different  aspects  of  the  program  of 
the  college  and  campus  activities  are 
planned  for  the  7:00  a.m.  telecast.  The  first 
program  was  presented  on  Nov.  21. 

Married  couple  needed  as  houseparents 
for  boys.  Inquire:  Adriel  School  (for  slow- 
learning  teenagers).  West  Liberty,  Ohio 
43357. 

Change  of  address:  Jency  Hershberger 

from  Winton,  Calif.,  to  R.  3,  Nappanee,  Ind. 
46550.  Earl  B.  Eberly  from  P.O.  Box  149  to 
10336  Avis  Lane,  Santee,  Calif.  92071.  Etril 
J.  Leinbach  from  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  to 
2305  Evans  St.,  Valparaiso,  Ind.  46383. 
Tele.:  219  462-0189.  Lester  L.  Mann  from 
International  Falls  to  Faribault,  Minn.  55021. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Wenger  (on  fur- 
lough from  Israel),  422  Lucas  Creek  Rd., 
Newport  News,  Va.  23602.  Michael  Zehr 
from  Plain  City,  Ohio,  to  5114  Transit  Rd., 
Depew,  N.Y.  14043. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mennonite 
Camping  Association  will  be  held  at  Laurel- 
ville  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Feb. 
21-23,  1969. 

New  members  by  baptism:  nine  at  First 
Mennonite,  Morton,  111.;  eight  at  West  Union, 
Parnell,  Iowa;  six  at  North  Goshen,  Goshen, 
Ind.;  seven  at  Media,  Oxford,  Pa.;  two  at 
Birch  Grove,  Port  Allegany,  Pa. 

Special  meetings:  Ivan  E.  Yoder,  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  at  Manbeck,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa., 
Nov.  29  to  Dec.  1.  John  M.  Drescher, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Hess,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Dec.  15, 
and  at  Bethel,  Milford,  Neb.,  Jan.  29  to 


Calendar 


Southwest  Conference,  Trinity  Mennonite  Church, 
Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov.  28-30. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  Ministers’  Meeting  at 
Camp  Amigo,  Dec.  3,  4. 

Millwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Gap,  Pa.,  Dec.  30  to 
Jan.  10,  1969. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Conference  in  special 
session  at  Beech  Mennonite  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio, 
Jan.  14,  15,  1969. 

Mennonite  Camping  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Laurelville  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Feb. 
21-23,  1969. 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  session,  Weaverland,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Mar.  18,  19,  1969. 

Annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Publication  Board, 
Ontario,  Mar.  27-29,  1969.  (Exact  location  will  be 
announced  later) 

Spring  Extension  Convention,  Mathis,  Tex.,  Mar. 
28-30,  1969. 

Board  of  Education  special  session,  Apr.  18,  19,  1969. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting.  Kalona,  Iowa,  Julv 
1-6,  1969. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  22-25,  1969. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27,  1969. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19, 
1969. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15,  1969. 


Feb.  1. 

Special  Thanksgiving  Weekend  services 
will  be  held  at  the  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Marshall  and  Cherry  Sts.,  Norristown,  Pa., 
Thursday  morning  through  Sunday  evening, 
Nov.  28  to  Dec.  1.  Speakers  will  be  Paul 
Hackman,  Elmer  Frederick,  Floyd  Hackman, 
Ray  Yoder,  and  Robert  Walters.  Bro.  Walters 
will  speak  each  evening. 

Bible  Conference  at  Slate  Hill  Church, 
Shiremanstown,  Pa.,  Nov.  27,  28.  Paul  Erb, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  is  the  speaker  with  Chester 
Harbold,  Spring  Grove,  Pa.,  serving  as  de- 
votional leader. 

Home  Missions  Secretary  Nelson  Kauff- 
man reports  that  the  date  for  the  upcoming 
“Ministers’  Winter  Retreat  has  been 
changed  to  Feb.  10-21,  1969,  one  week 
earlier  than  announced  in  the  Nov.  5 Gospel 
Herald. 

“At  this  retreat  ministers  will  be  exposed 
to  the  urban  interracial  responsibilities  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  as  illustrated  in 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  and  the  impli- 
cations of  these  responsibilities  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  context  of  Bible  study  in  a 
retreat  setting  at  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif.,” 
Kauffman  said.  “Approximate  cost  has  been 
set  at  $300  per  person  round-trip  from 
Chicago.  Congregations  are  encouraged  to 
support  their  pastors’  attendance  at  this 
retreat.” 

More  information  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  Nelson  Kauffman,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514. 

A cablegram  received  from  David  Shank 
in  Belgium  indicated  that  Daniel  Campderros 
of  Brussels  died  on  Nov.  1.  Bro.  Camp- 
derros had  been  in  charge  of  the  Spanish 
work  in  Brussels  until  the  Samuel  Rolon 
family  arrived  in  early  September. 

A fellowship  for  India  missionaries 
living  in  northern  Indiana  was  scheduled  for 
Nov.  24  at  3:00  p.m.  John  H.  Mosemann 
and  Nelson  Litwiller  will  report  their  recent 
administrative  visit  to  the  churches  in  the 
M.P.  and  Bihar,  India,  area.  Any  India 
missionaries  are  welcome  to  come  to  the 
Goshen  College  Church  for  this  fellowship 
and  prayer  service. 

Dallas  Myers,  Bawku,  Ghana,  writes: 
“More  than  a month  has  passed  since  I 
arrived  in  Ghana.  The  slow  African  life  has 
a way  of  growing  on  a person  and  the  more 
I become  accustomed  to  it  the  better  I like 
it. 

“I  am  impressed  with  the  setup  of  the 
agricultural  mission  station  here  and  I think 
Larry  (Borntrager)  has  contributed  much  to 
its  program.  At  present  we  are  harvesting 
the  cotton,  guinea  corn,  and  the  late  millet. 
All  of  the  harvesting  is  done  by  hand,  with 
the  donkeys  transporting  the  grain  to  the 
storage.  The  idea  of  harnessing  animal 
power  is  something  new  to  the  northern 
Ghanaian  farmers.  I am  enjoying  my  work 
very  much  and  due  to  the  help  of  the  mis- 
sion station  people  I feel  very  much  at 
home.” 


Mennonite  Broadcasts’  Spanish  Heart  to 
Heart  is  being  heard  over  Radio  Inde- 
pendence in  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  Mrs.  H. 
James  Martin  reports:  “The  broadcasts  are 
being  sponsored  by  the  women’s  groups  of 
our  Mennonite  churches,  both  Spanish  and 
German,  and  cost  $20  a month.”  The  Mar- 
tins are  missionaries  in  Sauce,  Uruguay. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Concerning  your  editorial  of  Oct  29.  “Who 
Will  Do  It?  ’ I too  have  been  thinking  about 
Christmas  partly  because  I’m  faced  with  the 
merchandise  every  time  I go  to  town  and  also 
because  I’ve  been  thinking  what  we  can  do  to 
make  it  meaningful  for  our  family  and  those  we 
share  it  with.  It  seems  to  me  the  only  way  to 
put  “Christ  into  Christmas  is  to  have  Him  in 
our  lives  daily  and  He  will  naturally  be  in  our 
Christmas  .celebration. — Emily  D.  Lapp,  Chester 
Depot,  Vt. 

There  is  an  error  in  my  article  “On  the  Inau- 
guration of  Hesston’s  President"  (page  1025) 
which  implies  some  confusion  of  roles  among 
participants.  The  following  sentence  as  corrected 
should  read:  “The  secretary  of  the  Council  of 
Mennonite  and  Affiliated  Colleges  was  present 
as  was  a representative  of  Kansas  colleges  and 
the  state  department  of  public  instruction.” 
— Daniel  Hertzler,  Scottdale,  Pa. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Beck,  Edgar  Dean  and  Jeanette  (Wvse),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  third  son,  Timothv  Allen,  Oct.  24, 
1968. 

Bender,  David  and  Verna  (Ramsever),  Tavi- 
stock, Ont.,  first  child.  Jacquline  Mae.  Julv  25, 
1968. 

Buschert,  Donald  and  Betty  (Rudy),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Karen  Eliza- 
beth, Oct.  10.  1968. 

Fisher,  J.  Harold  and  Carol  (Nissley),  White 
River  Junction,  Vt.,  first  cjiild,  Todd  Allen,  Oct. 
24,  1968. 

Gerber,  Allan  and  Merle  (Brenneman),  Welles- 
ley. Ont.,  sixth  child,  second  daughter,  Lori  Lvnn, 

July  20,  1968. 

Groff,  Larry  L.  and  L.  Lucille  (Martin),  Eph- 
rata.  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Margaret  Anne,  Nov. 
8,  1968. 

Hertzler,  Truman  and  Virginia  (Mast),  Elver- 
son,  Pa.,  sixth  child,  fifth  son,  John  Robert,  Nov. 
4,  1968. 

Hess,  Paul  L.  and  Elsie  (Thomas),  Drumore, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Marcella  Jov,  Nov. 
1,  1968. 

Martin,  Joseph  B.  and  Rachel  (Wenger),  Roch- 
ester. N.Y.,  third  child,  second  son,  Douglas  Rich- 
ard, Oct.  26,  1968. 

Mast,  John  and  Barbara  (Mohler),  Illorin, 
Nigeria,  first  child,  Doreen  Beth,  June  12,  1968. 

Miller,  John  and  Pat  (Delashmutt),  Louisville, 
Ohio,  seventh  child,  second  daughter,  Karla  Kaye, 
Sept.  4,  1968. 

Nussbaum,  Curtis  and  Gloria  (Amstutz),  Kidron, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Jon  Owen,  Oct.  1,  1968. 

Oaks,  Vernon  and  Betsy  (Stoltzfus),  Fairview, 
Mich.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Gareth  Da  von, 
Oct.  29,  1968. 

Risser,  Mark  and  Anna  Mary  (Thomas),  Holt- 
wood,  Pa.,  first  child.  Randall  Scott,  Oct.  29,  1968. 
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Sauder,  Orval  E.  and  Esther  (Lehman),  Waus- 
eon,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Brad  Michael, 
Oct.  31,  1968. 

Sommer,  Donald  and  Janet  (Miller),  Louisville, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Melanie  Jan, 
Sept.  18,  1968. 

Troyer,  Verlin  and  Karen  (Garber),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Lynette  Janelle,  Oct.  8,  1968. 

Yantzi,  Wayne  and  Ruth  (Zehr),  Shakespeare, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Krista  Lee, 
Sept.  1,  1968. 

Yoder,  Freeman  Lynn  and  Ethel  Mae  (Yoder), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child.  Daphne  Joy,  Oct.  29 
1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Byers — Kauffman. — Galen  Byers  and  Anna 
Kauffman,  both  of  the  Sheldon  (Wis.)  cong.,  by 
Norman  Witmer,  Oct.  19,  1968. 

Dabit — King. — Raji  Dabit,  Stryker,  Ohio,  and 
Barbara  King,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  both  of  the 
Lockport  cong.,  bv  Walter  Stuckey,  Sept.  28, 
1968. 

Good — Wenger. — Clair  B.  Good  and  Eileen 
Faye  Wenger,  both  of  Dalton,  Ohio,  County  Line 
cong.,  by  Carl  J.  Good,  Sept.  15,  1968. 

Jones — Mishler. — Winford  L.  Jones,  Shipshe- 
wana,  lnd.,  Shore  cong.,  and  Ulonda  Sue  Mishler, 
Lagrange,  lnd.,  Emma  cong.,  bv  Ivan  M.  Miller, 
Oct.  12,  1968. 

Kreider — Huber. — John  Kreider,  Bronx,  N.Y., 
Mt.  Vernon  cong.,  and  Jean  Huber,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
East  Chestnut  Street  cong.,  bv  James  M.  Shank, 
Oct.  19,  1968. 

Miller — Detweiler. — Cleo  Ray  Miller,  Nampa, 
(Idaho)  cong.,  and  Barbara  Ann  Detweiler,  Pleas- 
ant Hill  cong..  Burton,  Ohio,  by  Rudy  J.  Det- 
weiler, father  of  the  bride,  Aug.  16,  1968. 

Nussbaum — Begly. — Alvin  D.  Nussbaum, 

Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  County  Line  cong.,  and 
Elaine  Willa  Begly,  Wooster,  Ohio,  Chester  cong., 
by  Carl  J.  Good,  Oct.  13,  1968. 

Powell — Headings. — Charles  Powell,  Elida, 
Ohio,  Pike  cong.,  and  Katie  Headings,  Plain  Citv, 
Ohio,  United  Bethel  cong.,  bv  Amos  Bontrager, 
Aug.  31,  1968. 

Powell — Eby. — John  Kenneth  Powell,  Elida, 
Ohio,  Sharon  cong.,  and  Thelma  Louise  Eby, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Williamson  cong.,  by  Mahlon 
D.  Eshleman,  Nov.  2,  1968. 

Stanley — Handwork. — Donald  Stanley,  Mont- 
ville,  Ohio,  and  Joan  Handwork,  Midway  cong., 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  bv  Ernest  Martin,  Oct.  26, 
1968. 

Troyer — Staffer. — Melvin  Troyer,  Mio.  Mich., 
Fairview  cong.,  and  Dorothy  Staffer,  Elida,  Ohio, 
Central  cong.,  by  Howard  Charles,  Aug.  24,  1968. 

Zehr — Wissler. — Milton  J.  Zehr,  Lowville  (N.Y. ) 
Conservative  cong.,  and  Dorothy  Wissler,  Bossier 
cong.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  bv  Elias  M.  Zehr,  Julv 
13,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Dettwiler,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Joseph  C.  and 
Anna  (Kauffman)  Driver,  was  born  at  Lamed, 
Kan.,  Oct.  18,  1910;  died  at  La  Junta,  Colo., 
after  a lengthy  illness  with  cancer,  Aug.  4,  1968; 
aged  57  y.  9 m.  17  d.  On  June  10,  1961,  she  was 
married  to  Harry  Dettwiler,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 stepchildren  (Norma  Cooper, 
Harry,  Jr.,  and  Ann  Ruth  Schroeder),  6 step- 


grandchildren,  her  mother,  one  sister  (Mrs.  Esther 
Evers),  and  2 brothers  (Dan  D.  and  Jake).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Emmanuel  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Peacock-Green  Chapel, 
Aug.  7,  with  Wallace  Jantz  officiating,  assisted  by 
Menno  Troyer;  interment  in  Fairview  Cemetery, 
La  Junta,  Colo. 

Erb,  Violet  Naomi  L.,  daughter  of  William 
and  Violet  Naomi  (Lesher)  Erb,  was  born  at 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Mar.  22,  1944;  died  at  Harleys- 
ville.  Pa.,  of  viral  encephalitis,  Oct.  14,  1968; 
aged  24  v.  5 m.  22  d.  Surviving  are  her  parents, 
2 sisters  (Leora — Mrs  Richard  Timmons  and  Jean 
— Mrs.  Richard  Gamble),  and  2 brothers  (William 
L.  and  Robert  L. ).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  brother.  She  was  a member  of  the  Salford 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct. 
19,  with  Willis  Miller  and  Henry  Ruth  officiating. 

Hunsberger,  Henry  L.,  son  of  Horace  and 
Rachel  (Leatherman)  Hunsberger,  was  born  in 
Hilltown  Twp.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Mav  1,  1919; 
died  Oct.  17,  1968;  aged  49  v.  5 m.  18  d.  On 
Nov.  17,  1940,  he  was  married  to  Hilda  Horst, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  his  mother, 
one  son  (Kenneth),  4 daughters  (Darlene — Mrs. 
Alvin  Rosenberger,  Jr.,  Elizabeth,  Jean,  and 
Helen),  3 grandchildren,  and  2 brothers.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Perkasie  Church.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  Souderton  Church,  with 
Richard  Detweiler,  James  Lapp,  and  John  Bvers 
officiating;  interment  in  Perkasie  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Martin,  William  A.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Adeline 
(Salisbury)  Martin,  was  born  in  Perry  Twp.,  Put- 
nam Co.,  Ohio,  July  28,  1879;  died  at  St.  Rita’s 
Hospital,  Lima,  Ohio,  Oct.  12,  1968;  aged  89  v. 

2 m.  14  d.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  (Jennie  L. ), 

3 sons  (Leonard,  Howard,  and  Ronald),  2 daugh- 
ters (Elsie — Mrs.  Emery  Prowant  and  Adeline), 
16  grandchildren,  18  great-grandchildren,  3 broth- 
ers (Jacob,  Clarence,  and  John),  and  3 sisters 
(Mrs.  Margaret  Krebs,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mason, 
and  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Spitznaugle).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Oct.  15,  with  Walter  Stuckey 
officiating;  interment  in  Cascade  Cemeterv, 
Cloverdale,  Ohio. 

Miller,  John  P.,  son  of  Peter  J.  and  Malinda 
(Miller)  Miller,  was  born  at  Sugarcreek,  Ohio, 
Oct.  9,  1900;  died  at  Elkhart  (lnd.)  General  Hos- 
pital, Oct.  31,  1968;  aged  68  v.  22  d.  On  June 
26,  1924,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Hostetler, 
who  died  in  1951.  On  Dec.  21,  1952,  he  was 
married  to  Nettie  Click,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 sons  (Vern,  Vernon,  and  Duane), 
11  grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Malvin  P.  and 
Daniel  P. ),  and  2 sisters  (Sarah — Mrs.  A.  W. 
Gerber  and  Ida — Mrs.  Ray  Mast).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (Jay  Wilbur).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Goshen  (lnd.)  College  Church. 
A memorial  service  was  held  at  the  Yoder-Culp 
Funeral  Home,  Goshen,  Nov.  2,  and  at  the  Plain- 
view  Church,  Aurora,  Ohio,  Nov.  3,  with  Robert 
Detweiler  officiating  at  Goshen,  and  Elmer 
Stoltzfus,  Eugene  Yoder,  and  Willis  Breckbill 
officiating  at  Aurora. 

Miller,  Martin  Z.,  son  of  Martin  L.  and 
Elizabeth  (Zimmerman)  Miller,  was  born  near 
Bainbridge,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  20,  1882; 
died  Nov.  3,  1968;  aged  85  v.  10  m.  14  d.  He 
was  married  to  Rosa  Mae  Good,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Abner  G.  and  Paul  M.), 
one  daughter  (Elsie  G. — Mrs.  Henry  F.  Keener), 

5 brothers,  and  2 sisters.  For  30  years  he  served 
by  appointment  under  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  as  an  evangelist 
to  the  Hebrew  people  in  the  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania area.  He  was  a member  of  the  Eliza- 
bethtown Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Nov.  6,  with  Walter  Keener  and  Raymond 
Charles  officiating;  interment  in  Good’s  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Mosemann,  Roy  Kreider,  son  of  the  late 
Philip  H.  and  Ida  (Kreider)  Mosemann,  was  born 
in  Manheim  Twp.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  July  6, 
1907;  died  at  his  home  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  after 


an  illness  of  one  year,  Oct.  26,  1968;  aged  61  y. 

3 m.  20  d.  On  Aug.  4,  1932,  he  was  married  to 
Dorothy  Garber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Rhoda — Mrs.  David  McDivitt),  2 
granddaughters,  3 brothers  (Lloyd  K.,  Earl,  and 
Clyde),  and  3 sisters  (Anna — Mrs.  J.  Kenneth 
LeFevre,  Edith — Mrs.  Paul  Gehman,  and  Edna — 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Greiner).  He  was  a member  of  the 
East  Chestnut  Street  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Oct.  29,  with  James  M.  Shank, 
Luke  J.  Shank,  and  Nashon  K.  Nvambok  offici- 
ating; interment  in  Mellinger  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Moyer,  Annie  Keeler,  daughter  of  Milton  and 
Susan  (Keeler)  Benner,  was  born  in  Lower  Sal- 
ford Twp.,  Pa.,  Nov.  24,  1882;  died  at  Souderton, 
Pa.,  of  hardening  of  the  arteries  and  a series  of 
strokes,  Oct.  11,  1968;  aged  85  v.  10  m.  17  d.  On 
Nov.  8,  1902,  she  was  married  to  Benjamin  L. 
Moyer,  who  died  June  18,  1954.  Surviving  are  3 
children  (Willis  B.,  Mary — Mrs.  Elmer  Stover,  and 
Walter  B. ),  9 grandchildren,  17  great-grandchil- 
dren, one  sister  (Mrs.  Herbert  Dengler),  and  one 
brother  (Harrison).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  daughter  (Martha — Mrs.  Willard  Bergey).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Salford  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Home,  Oct.  15,  with  Marvin  Anders  and  Henrv 
Ruth  officiating;  interment  in  Salford  Church 
Cemetery. 

Ropp,  Samuel  B.,  son  of  John  and  Anna 
(Bellar)  Ropp,  was  born  in  Perth  Co.,  Ont.,  Julv 
20,  1887;  died  at  the  South  Huron  Hospital, 
Exeter,  Ont.,  Oct.  29,  1968;  aged  81  v.  3 m.  9 d. 
On  Dec.  12,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Alvina 
Baechler,  who  died  Sept.  16,  1955.  Surviving  are 

4 children  (Vera — Mrs.  Elam  Shantz,  Alfred,  Ina 
— Mrs.  Ward  Neeb,  and  Luanna — Mrs.  Albert 
Martin),  15  grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren, 
and  2 brothers  (William  and  Peter).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Zurich  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  1,  with  Ephraim  Gin- 
gerich  officiating;  interment  in  Goshen  Line 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Schlosser,  Clayton  C.,  son  of  Valentine  H. 
and  Ann  Elizabeth  (Cassel)  Schlosser,  was  born 
in  Towamencin  Twp.,  near  Cedars,  Pa.,  Feb.  2, 
1890;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville, 
Pa.,  from  cerebral  embolism.  Oct.  18,  1968;  aged 
78  v.  8 m.  16  d.  On  Sept.  10,  1910,  he  was 
married  to  Edna  C.  Clemens,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 sons  (Jacob.  Clayton,  Paul,  and 
David),  4 daughters  (Ruth — Mrs.  Russell  Platchek, 
Edna — Mrs.  Reuben  Christophel,  Mary — Mrs. 
Anthony  Skrzat,  and  Pauline — Mrs.  George 
Heilemann),  42  grandchildren,  20  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Henry  T.  Landes  and 
Mrs  Henry  G.  Mininger).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  bv  one  son  (John),  one  granddaughter,  and 
3 grandsons.  He  was  a member  of  the  Towa- 
mencin Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Home,  with  Harold  Fly, 
Menno  Anders,  and  Ellis  Mack  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Towamencin  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Schweitzer,  Fanny,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and 
Lena  Troyer,  was  born  near  Kokomo,  lnd.,  Apr. 
27,  1878;  died  at  the  Union  City  (Pa.)  Hospital, 
Nov.  5,  1968;  aged  90  v.  6 m.  8 d.  On  Mar.  12, 
1898,  she  was  married  to  Samuel  Schweitzer,  who 
preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  5 children 
(Harold,  Arthur,  Earl,  Mrs.  Vernon  Stutzman,  and 
Mrs.  Willard  Stutzman).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Beaverdam  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Nov.  8,  with  Donald  D.  Nofziger  officiating. 
Further  services  were  held  at  the  Salem  Church 
near  Shicklev,  Neb. 

Shantz,  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Abram  Swartz,  was  born  in  Blenheim  Twp.,  Ont., 
June  13,  1878;  died  at  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Nov.  1, 
1968;  aged  90  v.  4 m.  19  d.  On  Feb.  8,  1898, 
she  was  married  to  Wendell  Shantz,  who  died 
in  1947.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Lloyd  S.,  Ward, 
and  Clayton),  3 daughters  (Leota — Mrs.  Edwin 
Feick,  Vinetta — Mrs.  Vernon  Witmer,  and  Dorothy 
— Mrs.  Lloyd  Schmitt),  22  grandchildren,  58 
great-grandchildren,  2 great-great-grandchildren. 
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WHAT  CAN  YOU  LEARN  FROM  A NOVEL? 

What  good  are  novels?  Cheap  entertainment!  Who  ever 
learned  anything  from  a novel?  It  all  depends  upon  what 
you  are  looking  for.  They  are  of  no  help  in  teaching  the 
new  math,  but  novels  give  depth  to  the  study  of  history  by 
having  the  reader  experience  what  it  was  like  to  live  as  a 
young  person  in  that  day. 


Novels  Put  History  into  Meaningful  Language. 


THE  SECRET  CHURCH  is  a story  of 
the  suspense,  fear,  and  commitment  con- 
nected with  being  an  Anabaptist  during 
the  Reformation.  Here  you  have  teenagers 
becoming  involved  with  these  dreaded 
heretics  even  when  they  didn't  want  to. 
But  after  they  understood  what  it  was  all 
about — they  too  became  Anabaptists. 

In  PILGRIM  AFLAME  you  have  the 
story  of  Michael  Sattler.  an  ■ early  Ana- 
baptist, who  had  just  two  years  to  live 
after  he  accepted  this  way  of  life.  He  was 
burned  at  the  stake  and  his  wife  was 
drowned.  This  book  relates  that  two-year 
period  of  history  in  their  lives.  The  reader 
sees  the  issues  and  the  relationships  He 
also  gets  a clear  picture  of  the  meaning 
of  commitment. 

In  the  third  book.  THE  BIBLE  SMUG- 
GLER. is  the  story  of  William  Tyndale's 
efforts  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the 
language  of  the  people  and  distribute  it 
to  them.  For  his  efforts  he  was  burned  at 
the  stake.  About  90  percent  of  the  King 
James  Version  is  Tyndale's  translation 
In  the  book  is  an  account  of  his  meeting 
Martin  Luther  in  Europe.  He  used  Martin 
Luther's  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
before  he  had  the  privilege  of  getting  ac- 
quainted with  him.  Yes.  novels  make 
history  come  alive. 


Novels  Help  the  Reader  to  Become  Involved  in  the  Problem. 


HURT  IN  THE  HEART  is  the  love  story 
of  a medical  intern  and  a beautiful  nurse. 
They  fall  in  love  and  want  to  be  married. 
There  is  only  one  problem,  he  is  a 
Protestant  and  she  is  a Catholic.  The  read- 
er wants  them  to  work  it  out.  But  how? 
That  is  the  question.  Through  the  story 
the  reader  gains  insights  into  the  problem 
of  mixed  marriages. 

THE  TENDER  HERB  is  the  story  of  an 
Amish  couple  who  forsake  the  ways  they 
have  been  taught  from  youth  up.  In  the 
story  of  their  struggle  the  reader  soon 
discovers  their  conflict  is  one  of  loyalties — 
loyalty  to  tradition,  to  their  families,  to 
the  church,  to  their  own  needs,  and  to 
God  Each  is  important.  How  does  one  re- 
solve such  a conflict? 

Although  the  story  has  an  Amish  set- 


ting. it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  the 
problems  are  common  to  anyone  leaving 
the  old  ways  whether  he  be  Catholic. 
Jew.  Protestant.  Mennonite.  or  Amish 
This  book  will  help  the  reader  to  under- 
stand the  painful  decisions,  and  questions, 
and  the  pressures  brought  to  bear  upon 
anyone  who  leaves  old  patterns  or  ques- 
tions the  establishment,  and  moves  from 
a trust  in  organization  and  customs  to  a 
trust  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Master 
of  Life. 

RAMON'S  WORLD  views  the  life  of  a 
migrant  worker  from  the  inside,  from  the 
migrant's  point  of  view.  The  book  was 
written  by  one  who  was  a migrant.  Here 
is  a book  which  will  help  develop  proper 
attitudes  and  actions  toward  those  we 
know  little  about. 


Novels  Give  Enjoyment  and  Information  at  the  Same  Time. 


MATTIE  MAE  is  a book  that  will  delight 
the  primary  child.  It  is  the  story  of  an 
eight-year-old  Amish  girl  and  her  life  on 
the  farm  with  a big  family.  It  almost 
makes  a child  who  has  not  experienced 
life  in  a big  family  or  on  a farm  feel 
cheated. 

ROSANNA  OF  THE  AMISH  is  a true 
story  in  which  you  learn  a lot  about 
Amish  customs  and  ways  while  reading  to 
see  what  happens  to  Rosanna,  an  adopted 
Irish  Catholic  baby. 

Novels  usually  don't  teach  facts,  but  they 
do  make  facts  meaningful  and  relevant. 

Good  novels  are  gifts  many  times  over,  for 
they  become  a gift  to  each  new  reader 

For  a catalog  of  Herald  Press  books  write 
to  HERALD  PRESS.  Dept.  GH.  Scottdale. 
Pa.  15683. 
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one  brother  (Wellington),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Jemima  Witmer,  Mrs.  Clifford  Cressman,  and 
Mrs.  Susan  Weber).  She  was  a member  of  the 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Nov.  4,  with  Robert 
Johnson  officiating. 

Shearer,  Mary  Y.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  (Young)  Kortie,  was  bom  at  Neffsville,  Pa., 
Apr.  28,  1888;  died  at  the  Oreville  Mennonite 
Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  after  an  illness  of  one 
year,  Sept.  8,  1968;  aged  80  v.  4 m.  11  d. 
Surviving  are  5 children  (Esther — Mrs.  Frank 
S.  Herr,  Arlene — Mrs.  Curvin  Nace,  Jr.,  Clarence 
K.,  Clyde  K.,  and  Marvin  K ),  8 grandchildren, 
and  5 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Landis  Valley  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Snyder  and  Iredale  Funeral 
Home,  Sept.  11,  with  Ira  D.  Landis  and  Levi 
M.  Weaver  officiating;  interment  in  Landis 
Valley  Cemetery. 

Stauffer,  Phares  K.,  son  of  Jacob  N.  and  Lydia 
Z.  (Kline)  Stauffer,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  May  29,  1892;  died  of  pneumonia.  Sept.  21, 
1968;  aged  76  v.  3 m.  22  d.  On  Nov.  26,  1914, 
he  was  married  to  Suie  T.  Graham,  who  with  a 
son  (Wilmer)  died  in  August  1916.  On  Dec.  2, 
1919,  he  was  married  to  Ada  M.  Shank,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Lloyd  F. 
and  Lester  S.),  5 daughters  (Anna  Mae,  Ruth — 
Mrs.  Elvin  Mellinger,  Verna — Mrs.  Martin  Her- 
shev,  Mary  Kathryn — Mrs.  Aaron  Souders,  and 
Doris — Mrs.  Richard  Near),  24  grandchildren,  one 
great-granddaughter,  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Mary 
Keperling).  He  was  preceded  in  death  bv  2 
daughters  (Miriam  and  Elizabeth),  who  died  in 
infancy.  He  was  a member  of  the  Masonville 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Sept.  25,  with  Elmer  Kennel,  Benjamin  Eshbach, 
and  Christian  B.  Charles  officiating. 
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Shall  We  Skip  Christmas? 

By  Glenn  H.  Asquith 


' Let’s  skip  Christmas  this  year,”  suggested  my  mother. 

And  the  rest  of  us,  my  father,  brother,  and  sister,  and  I, 
agreed.  This  was  the  only  sensible  conclusion  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, for  this  had  been  “one  of  those  years.”  Seem- 
ingly, nothing  had  gone  right.  Financially  and  psychologically 
we  were  not  ready  for  Christmas.  Three  or  six  months  later, 
perhaps,  but  not  now.  And  why,  we  wondered,  did  the  great 
day  have  to  come  always  on  Dec.  25 — ready  or  not? 

As  Christmas  is  hard  upon  us  in  this  year  of  our  Lord, 
1968,  I have  the  same  reluctance  to  face  up  to  the  expected 
mood  of  gladness  and  awe  that  I and  my  family  had  so  many 
years  ago.  And  I sense  that,  around  the  world,  a great 
multitude  is  struggling  with  this  same  problem.  Could  we 
agree,  by  common  consent,  to  skip  this  Christmas? 

Certainly,  this  has  been  another  “one  of  those  years.” 
Two  of  our  most  beloved  and  useful  citizens — Martin  Luther 
King  and  Robert  Kennedy — were  done  to  death  by  violence. 
The  shadow  of  this  same  violence  stalks  our  streets  at 
night,  and  lurks  behind  windows  in  broad  daylight.  A recent 
study  disclosed  that  the  records  of  our  country  show  that 
more  people  have  died  by  gunfire  in  the  United  States  than 
we  have  lost  in  all  the  wars  of  our  history.  How  can  we 
speak  of  “peace  on  earth”? 

This  violence  is  what  we  tag  “illicit,”  but  we  must  add  to 
it  the  legal  and  patriotic  violence  in  which  we  are  engaged 
in  Vietnam.  And  if  we  open  our  eyes  to  the  incipient 
violence  in  Israel,  Jordan,  Egypt,  North  and  South  Korea, 
Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  Nigeria,  Cyprus,  and  other  smolder- 
ing or  seething  spots,  we  may  well  wonder  as  to  the 
propriety  of  singing  carols  to  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

And  through  the  smoke  of  violence  we  see  one  of  the 
causes — the  masses  of  the  poverty-stricken  that  were,  here- 
tofore, hidden  off  in  corners  and  waste  places  so  cleverly 
that  many  of  us  did  not  know  they  were  there.  But  now 
they  are  coming  our  way;  they  are  coming  out  of  forced 
seclusion  to  flaunt  their  rags  and  bones.  Is  this  the  time  for 
giving  and  receiving  gifts,  the  time  for  reading  ads  about  the 
“man  who  has  everything”? 

To  increase  our  unrest  is  the  prevalence  of  disturbances 
among  all  classes.  We  live  in  a day  of  protest.  From  school 
boys  and  girls  on  up  to  senior  citizens  is  heard  a clamor 

Glenn  H.  Asquith  is  former  editor  of  the  Baptist  Leader  and  now  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Montclair,  N.J. 


of  revolt.  It  seems  that  no  matter  what  we  do  or  try  to  do, 
a picket  line  will  form  and  there  will  be  shouting  and  sit- 
ins.  We  fail  to  find  a handhold  to  solve  the  issues.  The 
privileged  help  the  underprivileged  march  for  justice,  and 
the  underprivileged  demand  that  the  privileged  go  home 
and  mind  their  own  business.  Confusion  and  unhappiness 
mark  the  faces  and  lives  of  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  un- 
educated, and  the  end  seems  not  to  be  yet.  Shall  we  sing, 
“God  rest  you,  merry  gentlemen, 

May  nothing  you  dismay”? 

Ah,  but  there  is  the  church,  isn’t  there?  What  church?  The 
church  of  creche  and  be-robed  Wise  Men  Three,  the  church 
of  the  Christmas  Offering  to  help  retire  the  mortgage,  the 
church  of  “Little  Town  of  Bethlehem”?  Well,  not  exactly. 
That  church  is  not  very  well  attended — even  during  the  holi- 
days. Somehow  the  world  is  like  the  youth  who  has  fallen 
into  grievous  sin  and  has  ruined  his  life,  and  spurns  his 
father,  saying,  “Why  didn't  you  tell  me?  What  is  a father 
for?”  The  world  is  blaming  the  church  for  being  weak  when 
it  should  have  been  strong,  for  being  still  when  it  should 
have  cried  aloud. 

This  survey  of  1968  has  been  in  the  public  realm — surely 
there  is  more  security  in  our  private  lives  that  might  admit 
of  a secret  kind  of  Christmas  gloating?  A man’s  home  is  his 
castle,  according  to  law.  As  it  happens,  however,  that  castle 
has  its  windows  broken  every  time  a supersonic  boom  of 
tragedy  sweeps  across  the  world;  that  castle  loses  the  plaster 
on  its  walls  every  time  an  earthquake  of  war  rumbles 
thousands  of  miles  away;  that  castle  is  without  water  when 
the  springs  of  love  dry  up. 

Indeed  the  bastions  of  my  soul  and  yours  are  beleaguered 
by  a great  sense  of  guilt,  and  a hopelessness  as  we  wonder 
how  simple,  well-intentioned  people  can  come  to  grips  with 
the  major  blots  and  blurs  on  the  world  that  once  seemed  so 
fair  and  inviting. 

Perhaps  we  come  to  an  involuntary  examination  of  our 
faith  to  ask  if  God  has  abandoned  us  as  the  Old  Testament 
records  that  He  abandoned  the  Israelites  in  their  days  of 
faithlessness.  Or  have  we  been  imagining  God  to  be  as  we 
have  made  Him  out  at  Christmastime? 

Yes,  it  seems  that  we  might  as  well  skip  Christmas  this 
year.  The  heavy  hand  of  circumstances  weighs  even  heavier 
on  all  of  us  than  it  did  on  my  family  in  that  particular 
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year  when  we  decided  that  Christmas  was  not  for  us. 

In  order  to  be  fair,  however,  before  we  decide  as  to  the 
kind  of  Christmas,  if  any,  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  observe 
this  year,  perhaps  we  ought  to  compare  our  world  with  the 
world  of  Jesus’  birth. 

We  have  had  assassinations.  At  the  coming  of  Christ, 
there  were  so  many  murders  in  Caesar’s  palaces,  in  Herod’s 
palaces,  in  the  paths  of  travel  that  the  people  went  armed 
with  dagger  or  sword  and  rarely  ventured  forth  at  night. 
And  we  are  familiar  with  the  New  Testament  story  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  infants  in  Bethlehem  and  vicinity. 

Violence  was  accepted  as  the  pattern  of  life.  Anyone,  or 
any  nation  that  dared  rebel  against  Rome,  was  promptly 
subdued  with  frightful  penalties. 

There  were  uprisings  of  slaves  and  minority  groups  with 
great  regularity  despite  the  hopelessness  of  speaking  out 
against  the  “establishment.  Jerusalem,  itself,  was  filled  with 
the  bitterness  of  factions. 

Poverty  and  disease  were  of  such  a sort  that  our  “ghetto” 
dwellers  would  be  considered  rich  and  healthy  by  the  un- 
fortunate of  that  day. 

Temple  worship  was  corrupt  and  mercenary  in  many  ways. 
Places  of  worship  in  rivalry  to  the  great  temple  were  spring- 
ing up  across  the  land. 

Must  we  not  say,  also,  that  God  initiated  Christmas,  not 
in  spite  of  the  sorrow  and  want  and  guilt  and  cruelty  of 
that  world,  but  because  of  it?  Possibly  we  need  Christmas  in 
1968  as  we  have  not  needed  it  before  in  our  memory.  But 
what  kind  of  Christmas  can  we  endure,  and  what  kind  might 
lift  us  out  of  our  despond? 

As  I think  again  of  that  time  when  my  parents  and  my 
brother  and  sister  and  I agreed  to  skip  Christmas,  I am  re- 
membering what  happened  to  us.  And  I am  doubtful  that 
we  did  skip  the  day  after  all. 

What  happened  was  that  we  skipped  the  mirage  of  Christ- 
mas. The  generations-old  mirage  of  pink  and  fleecy  tradition 
clouds:  scores  of  cards,  piles  of  gifts,  the  orgy  of  shopping, 
the  drugging  effect  of  lights  and  carols  and  pageantry,  news- 
paper propaganda,  the  pounding  of  sound  on  radios  and  in 
the  streets,  rushing  crowds,  the  foolish  and  intemperate 
waste  of  substance — this  mirage  we  skipped. 

But,  as  we  skipped  this  association-dear  mirage  with  its 
ancient  customs,  we  found  the  true  oasis  of  Christmas  right 
in  the  middle  of  what  seemed  to  us  an  unbroken  desert  of 
life.  With  what  we  thought  to  be  great  secrecy  we  pooled 
our  funds  and  purchased  or  made  a simple  gift  for  each 
member  of  the  family;  an  adequate  and  nourishing  dinner 
was  shared;  we  were  conscious  of  the  great  boon  of  being 
together  and  alive.  We  rejoiced  that  we  had  strength  to 
recall  the  unostentatious  coming  of  our  Lord.  The  day  was 
filled  with  a quiet  content  and  peace. 

It  may  be  that  our  reluctance  to  enter  into  what  we  have 
come  to  think  of  as  “Christmas  can  work  for  our  good. 
Surely,  a true  Christmas  ought  not  to  drain  us  of  vitality 
and  integrity,  ought  not  to  add  to  our  sense  of  hypocrisy. 
If  the  true  Christmas  is  a reminder  of  the  birth  of  the 
Savior,  then  we  need  that  Christmas  sorely. 

Except  for  the  oases  of  personal  and  public  life,  this  world 


would  be  completely  unendurable.  If  Christmas  is  the  best 
of  all  cases,  would  we  be  wise  this  year  to  chart  our  course 
to  bypass  that  fountain  and  place  of  shade?  Dare  we  skip 
a Christmas?  □ 


Wonder 

Mr.  Emmanuel  Nsama,  a native  of  Zambia,  was  born  on 
Christmas  Day — which  explains  the  name  his  parents  chose 
for  him.  He  has  named  his  own  daughter  “Marjorie”  to 
show  his  appreciation  for  Miss  Marjorie  Murray,  teacher  at 
the  Art  Studio  of  the  Africa  Literature  Center  in  Kitwe. 

He  used  his  own  wife  and  baby  for  models  in  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  Nativity.  It  was  not  until  after  “Wonder” 
and  Ramsis  Botros’  “Trust  had  been  selected  as  Christmas 
cards  that  we  learned  that  Mr.  Nsama’ s wife  and  baby  Mar- 
jorie had  been  the  models  for  both  cards! 

Mr.  Nsama  painted  the  prize-winning  picture  in  November 
1966,  when  little  Marjorie  Kateule  Nsama  was  just  four 
weeks  old.  A student  at  Kitwe  since  1964,  he  has  produced 
two  complete  sets  of  Bible  illustrations  for  Zambia  Bible 
House  and  some  color  illustrations  for  booklets  of  the  Zambia 
Council  on  Alcoholism  and  Addiction.  He  is  also  painting  a 
set  of  murals,  each  4'  x 8',  showing  the  life  of  Christ  in 
an  African  setting;  they  will  be  part  of  a church  in  southern 
Zambia.  Qj 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Upgrade  Your 
Christian  Education  Program 

Where  is  the  Sunday  school  superintendent  who  wouldn’t 
like  to  see  his  school  become  a better  one?  Perhaps  you 
have  often  wondered  how  you  could  lead  your  associate 
officers  and  teachers  to  an  improved  teaching  ministry.  How 
to  help  your  pupils  become  more  involved  in  Bible  study 
and  witnessing.  How  to  improve  your  facilities  and  add 
better  equipment.  There  is  no  easy  answer.  But  there  is 
real  help. 

For  several  years  a summer  Bible  school  superintendents 
workshop  was  conducted  at  the  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center  near  Scottdale  to  help  them  in  their  leadership 
ministry.  These  workshops  have  been  attended  by  leaders 
from  Alberta  to  Florida  and  many  intervening  areas.  Many 
have  profited  from  these  special  leadership  training  week- 
ends. 

Now  a similar  type  of  leadership  training  is  being  pro- 
vided for  Sunday  school  superintendents,  their  assistants,  and 
department  leaders.  The  sessions  are  scheduled  for  Jan. 
10-12,  1969,  from  Friday  evening  to  Sunday  p.m.  Persons 
planning  or  hoping  to  attend  should  write  for  reservations, 
as  the  number  will  need  to  be  limited.  Often  superintendents 
of  an  area  come  together  by  car. 

The  program  will  build  on  the  creative  approaches  used 
at  the  Christian  Education  Convention  last  August.  Some 
of  the  same  speakers  and  leaders  will  be  sharing.  They  will 
be  assisted  by  resource  people:  James  Horsch,  children’s 
editor;  John  Thiessen,  youth  editor;  and  Daniel  Hertzler, 
adult  editor.  Arnold  Cressman  and  the  writer  will  direct  the 
program. 

Sunday  school  leaders  will  be  assisted  in  discerning  and 
discussing  the  role  of  shared  leadership  in  Christian  edu- 
cation. Our  concern  is  that  the  Sunday  school  become  rele- 
vant to  the  total  Christian  education  ministry  of  the  con- 
gregation. How  best  can  the  Sunday  school  be  equipped 
for  this  service? 

The  experience  of  this  weekend  is  designed  not  only  as 
a learning  event,  but  also  as  a depth  involvement  in  Chris- 
tian service  as  leaders.  As  we  discover  our  leadership  role 
with  others  as  “laborers  together  with  God,  and  sense  the 
wholeness  of  our  congregational  teaching  ministry  and  life, 
new  vision  will  lead  to  new  commitments  and  motivations 
for  our  respective  tasks.  Many  superintendents  also  like  to 
bring  their  pastors  with  them  to  this  weekend  activity.  They 
are  most  welcome.  For  reservations,  write  to  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 


By  Still  Waters 

Commit  your  way  to  the  Lord;  trust  in  him,  and  he 
will  act.  Be  still  before  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for 
him;  fret  not  yourself. — Ps.  37:5,  7. 

One  of  the  difficult  things  to  learn  in  life  is  that 
God’s  delays  are  not  His  denials.  Oftentimes  the  great- 
est blessings  come  in  continued  fellowship  and  prayer 
when  we  do  not  see  an  immediate  answer  to  prayer. 
And  it  does  a great  deal  for  our  spiritual  equilibrium  to 
rest  assured  God  is  at  work  and  will  accomplish  His 
purposes  though  His  time  schedule  may  be  different 
from  ours. 

Someone  said,  “God  gives  one  of  three  answers  to 
prayer.  Sometimes  He  says  ‘No.  Sometimes  He  says 
‘Yes.’  And  sometimes,  ‘Wait.’  ” George  Mueller  prayed 
nearly  sixty  years  for  the  salvation  of  a certain  man. 
The  man  was  saved  at  Mueller’s  funeral. 

We  may  pray  in  a demanding  way.  Rather  than 
commit  our  way  to  God  we  may  plot  it  out  ourselves 
and  ask  God  to  follow  our  plans.  True  prayer  is  first 
of  all  a complete  commitment  to  God’s  will.  Not  our 
desire  but  His  desire  must  be  foremost.  Be  assured 
when  we  come  with  such  commitment  He  will  act. 

But  He  may  not  always  act  in  the  way  or  time  we 
feel  He  should.  His  desire  is  to  “do  exceeding  abun- 
dantly above  all  that  we  ask  or  think”  (Eph.  3:20).  And 
we  are  not  really  ready  for  His  best  while  we  hurry 
around  trying  to  do  a spiritual  work  ourselves. 

I heard  one  time  of  a missionary  who  did  not  receive 
her  monthly  check.  She  was  seriously  ill  and  because 
of  no  money  had  to  live  on  oatmeal  and  canned  milk. 
She  received  the  check  thirty  days  later.  After  men- 
tioning this  incident  while  on  furlough  a doctor  asked 
the  nature  of  her  illness.  She  described  the  digestive 
trouble  she  had.  The  doctor  said,  “If  your  check  had 
arrived  on  time,  you  would  now  be  dead.  The  best 
treatment  for  your  illness  was  a thirty-day  oatmeal 
diet.” 

No  wonder  the  Scripture  says,  “Be  still,”  “wait 
patiently,”  and  “fret  not.”  Our  call  is  to  commit  our 
way  to  Him,  trust  fully  in  Him  and  He  will  act. 


The  Real  Skeptic 

The  real  skeptic  is  the  man  who  has  so  little  faith  in  his 
own  position  that  he  is  afraid  to  have  it  critically  examined; 
who  has  so  little  confidence  in  truth  that  he  fears  to  have 
more  of  it  discovered;  who  is  tormented  by  the  fear  that  if 
he  knew  more  he  might  believe  less. — Ernest  Freemont 
Tittle. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
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Touchy  But  True 

I really  wanted  an  older  church  leader,  who  had  a deep 
concern  in  what  follows,  to  write  me  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject. However,  since  he  does  not  particularly  enjoy  writing, 
I did  not  receive  a manuscript.  So  here  I go  discussing  a 
point  which  may  be  touchy  and  even  misunderstood  by 
some.  Yet  I believe  1 speak  on  behalf  of  many  ministers. 

From  time  to  time  ministers  are  invited  into  congregations 
to  hold  weekend  or  longer  series  of  meetings.  Although 
some  ministers  may  be  rewarded  well  financially  for  such 
services,  yet  the  truth  remains  that  some  receive  very 
little,  if  anything,  above  expenses. 

In  fact,  every  minister  at  some  time  or  other  pays  his 
travel  and  meal  expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket  when  he 
is  invited  to  speak  in  congregational  meetings.  Believe  it  or 
not,  I know  of  ministers  in  the  past  few  years  who  paid 
as  much  as  $90.00  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  one  appoint- 
ment because  those  who  asked  them  to  serve  gave  little 
thought  to  the  cost  of  travel  or  assumed  that  serving  sac- 
rificiallv  was  part  of  the  preacher’s  job.  When  this  happens, 
a minister  can  only  hope  his  next  appointment  helps  hifn 
break  even  so  that  he  doesn’t  remain  in  the  red. 

One  widely  used  minister  said  some  time  ago  that  what 
he  received  and  what  it  cost  him  to  travel  just  about  broke 
even  over  the  years.  Another  minister,  in  checking  what 
he  received  above  travel  costs  over  a six-month  period  in 
which  he  gave  himself  to  numerous  congregational  series 
of  meetings,  found  that  he  received  approximately  two 
dollars  per  message. 

All  this  means  that  a minister,  in  some  instances,  receives 
nothing  for  his  hours  or  even  days  of  preparation,  for  the 
time  in  travel,  and  for  the  days  spent  away  from  his  family 
and  other  responsibilities. 

Personally  I do  not  know  of  one  minister  who  is  in  the 
ministry  for  the  money  in  it.  Ministers  do  not  serve  because 
they  are  assured,  or  even  desire,  big  honorariums.  And 
this  is  not  written  because  of  a mountain  of  complaints. 
In  fact,  ministers  are  very  quiet  about  such  things. 

In  contrast  to  nearly  every  other  kind  of  speaker,  minis- 
ters do  not  stipulate  a fee  per  message.  They  do  not  ask 
beforehand  what  they  may  expect  to  receive.  Yet  is  it  fair, 
honest,  and  Christian  to  expect  one  to  serve  your  congre- 
gation without  recognizing  that  he  is  worthy  of  his  hire? 

Here,  too,  what  we  give  is  probably  a good  indication 
as  to  how  important  we  consider  the  ministry  to  be.  And, 
frankly,  it  leaves  a preacher  with  a pretty  poor  feeling  of 
his  own  worth,  even  if  the  whole  congregation  expresses 
appreciation  in  words,  when  the  congregation  hardly  pays 
his  travel  to  get  home  again.  As  one  person  responded 
when  asked  whether  he  could  live  on  the  income  of  his 
minister,  “Oh,  but  I’m  not  a minister!” 


What  should  be  done?  To  say  the  least,  I think  that 
when  vour  congregation  invites  a speaker  you  should  ask, 
“How  much  do  I expect  for  each  day’s  work  on  my  job? 
Would  I be  satisfied  to  have  only  my  transportation  to  and 
from  the  job  paid?  And  if  there  are  previous  hours  of 
preparation  required,  would  I expect  some  recognition  in 
payment  for  this  also?” 

In  other  words,  should  we  expect  a minister  to  make 
preparation,  spend  long  hours  in  travel  and  days  away  from 
his  family  with  little  or  no  financial  benefit?  If  so,  why? 
There  are  some  ministers  who,  if  it  were  not  for  their 
dedication  to  Christ  and  the  church,  would  stay  home  and 
not  assume  the  extra  strain  of  preparation  and  separation 
and  added  work  upon  return,  because  the  “thank  you 
many  times  received  is  largely  words. 

Where  such  things  are  discussed,  some  respond  by  pointing 
out  that  a minister’s  support  continues  at  home  while  he  is 
away.  This  is  likely  true  in  at  least  some  instances — what- 
ever small  support  it  may  be.  But  so  does  the  salary  of  a 
newspaperman  or  psychologist  continue  when  he  is  asked  to 
speak  at  a gathering.  Yet  it  is  not  unusual  or  unthinkable 
for  such  to  be  paid  $500  to  $1,000  per  speech.  So  does  a 
baseball  player’s  salary  continue  even  though,  as  in  the  case 
of  at  least  one  present  player,  he  realizes  as  much  as 
$750,000  per  year  in  fees  for  public  appearances. 

Well,  think  about  it.  And  the  next  time  your  congre- 
gation invites  a minister  to  speak  or  hold  a series  of 
meetings,  ask  yourself  what  you  would  expect  per  day  if 
someone  asked  you  to  give  a day  or  week  of  your  labor. 
I know  that  ministers  come  freely  and  they  do  not  assume 
that  they  will  receive  what  a carpenter  or  plumber  or 
a janitor  receives.  Yet  the  Scripture,  in  speaking  of  those 
who  minister  to  us,  says,  “the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.”  And  it’s  time  to  be  honest  and  fair  in  what  that 
might  approximate. — D. 

Source  of  Strength 

I came  across  a few  words  written  by  a poor  Methodist 
woman,  eighteenth  century  (this  is  the  way  it  was  signed). 
It’s  worthy  of  some  meditation. 

“I  do  not  know  when  I have  had  happier  times  in  my 
soul,  than  when  I have  been  sitting  at  work,  with  nothing 
before  me  but  a candle  and  a white  cloth,  and  hearing  no 
sound  but  that  of  my  own  breath,  with  God  in  my  soul  and 
heaven  in  my  eye.  ...  I rejoice  in  being  exactly  what  I 
am — a creature  capable  of  loving  God,  and  who,  as  long  as 
God  lives,  must  be  happy.  I get  up  and  look  for  a while  out 
of  the  window,  and  gaze  at  the  moon  and  stars,  the  work  of 
an  almighty  hand.  I think  of  the  grandeur  of  the  universe 
and  then  sit  down,  and  think  myself  one  of  the  happiest 
beings  in  it.” 

This  is  a good  word  in  a time  when  many  cannot  stand 
silence,  and  when  there  is  little  time  for  meditation.  The 
result  of  our  rush  is  worry  and  unrest.  We  have  too  often 
forgotten  that  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  our  strength.  Neh.  8:10. 

— D. 
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God's  Love  Builds 


One  is  impressed  in  our 
day  with  man’s  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  new,  the 
latest,  the  modern,  the 
most  recent.  And  yet  one 
cannot  help  being  im- 
pressed with  the  way  in 
which  the  new  and  the 
latest  soon  become  old  and 
outdated. 

What  is  there  that  is  es- 
sentially new  that  will  not 
be  outdated,  that  will  still 
be  new  when  the  rest  will 
be  worn  and  gone?  It  is, 
according  to  the  gospel,  the  newness  of  restored  relationships 
between  man  and  God  and  men  with  men  under  God — the 
breaking  down  of  old  walls  and  separation  and  distinctions  of 
race  and  clan,  and  tribe  and  nation,  and  poor  and  rich.  This 
is  never  old,  for  it  is  what  will  remain  when  all  else — time 
and  the  world  with  its  nations,  systems,  and  structure — is 
past  and  gone.  "Faith,  hope,  and  love  abide,  but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  love. 

All  of  the  church  s mission  work  is  related  to  this  creation 
now  of  the  new  community  of  love — the  newest  of  the  new. 
Echoes  of  this  thrust  are  to  be  found  in  social  and  political 
movements  in  the  revolutionary  day  in  which  we  live. 

God  Is  Working  Now 

Many  times  in  Belgium  I showed  a film  of  the  march  on 
Washington  where  whites  and  blacks  marched  200,000  strong 
toward  the  Lincoln  Monument  in  order  to  proclaim  the 
dignity  of  all  men.  Over  and  over  again  I heard  one  group 
say,  "Freedom  Now,  Now,  Now,  Now,  Now!”  They  were 
right.  But  they  didn’t  invent  this  slogan. 

I saw  Vern  Miller  wearing  a badge,  “Cleveland,  Now!" 
Well,  their  good  Mayor  Stokes  didn’t  invent  this  either.  Nor 
did  the  communists,  who  are  saying  “Now,  Now!  Maybe  you 
saw  the  CBS  report  with  an  Afro-American  teaching  little 
children  to  say,  "Do  you  want  your  freedom  next  week?” 
“No."  “When  do  you  want  it?”  “Now.”  “Say  it  louder.” 
“Now."  He  didn’t  invent  it  either.  This  is  God’s  invention, 
bringing  newness  of  the  future  into  the  present  in  His 
essential  strategy. 

Paul,  the  great  missionary  apostle,  makes  it  clear  that  this 
is  at  the  foundation  of  his  missionary  dynamic  and  thrust. 
“He  has  delivered  us  from  the  dominion  of  darkness  and 

David  Shank,  a missionary  to  Belgium  since  1950,  delivered  his  address  during  the 
July  5 evening  session  of  Mission  ’68  at  Kidron,  Ohio. 


transferred  us  to  the  kingdom  of  his  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
we  have  redemption,  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  He  is  the  image 
of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born  of  all  creation;  for  in  him 
all  things  were  created,  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  visible  and 
invisible,  whether  thrones  or  dominions  or  principalities  or 
authorities — all  things  were  created  through  him  and  for  him. 
He  is  before  all  things,  and  in  him  all  things  hold  together. 
He  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church;  he  is  the  beginning, 
the  first-born  from  the  dead,  that  in  everything  he  might  be 
pre-eminent.  For  in  him  all  the  fulness  of  God  was  pleased 
to  dwell,  and  through  him  to  reconcile  to  himself  all  things, 
whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  making  peace  by  the  blood 
of  his  cross.  And  you — the  church  of  Christ — he  has  now 
reconciled  . . .”  (see  Col.  1:13-23). 

The  gospel  is  saying  that  God  is  doing  now  in  the  church 
what  He’s  going  to  do  at  the  end  time.  The  future  has 
already  broken  into  time  now.  In  Christ  God’s  purposes  of 
reconciliation  have  been  made  clear  to  all.  The  church — 
those  who  are  already  reconciled — is  the  unique  instrument 
of  God  to  fulfill  His  purposes  for  reconciliation  now. 

God  is  working  in  the  world.  We  know  this.  Yet  the  church 
has  a special  calling  of  reconciliation.  This  is  what  Mrs. 
Lowery  of  Saginaw  told  us  at  Kidron  about  the  “nowness” 
of  God’s  reconciling  love  acting  in  newness  in  Saginaw. 
Stanley  Friesen  also  described  it  at  Kidron — this  present 
reality  of  God  s purpose  seen  in  churches  “becoming  in 
Nigeria  or  Ghana.  Wesley  Richard  told  us  this  too,  using 
Japan  as  an  illustration.  Through  these  illustrations  we  sense 
the  nerve  center  of  God’s  activity  in  creating,  pursuing,  re- 
vealing, calling,  redeeming,  and  accepting  us;  in  forgiving 
and  saving;  in  justifying  and  sanctifying  and  purifying;  in 
revealing  and  reconciling;  in  regenerating  this  world  of  man. 
In  the  church — and  through  her — God  is  doing  now  what  is 
His  intent  for  all  of  creation. 

God  Is  Calling  Now 

I shall  never  forget  the  weekend  years  ago  when  H.  S. 
Bender  came  to  visit  in  our  home  in  Belgium.  One  Sunday 
we  went  to  visit  a Russian  congregation  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Charles  Grikman.  When  someone  visited  them  like 
that,  he  was  expected  to  preach.  I told  Bro.  Bender,  “Be- 
cause you  are  a visitor,  they  will  expect  an  evangelistic 
sermon,  a special  message  of  grace." 

After  some  discussion  and  convincing,  Bro.  Bender  turned 
to  the  gospel  and  preached  on  Zacchaeus,  who  wanted  to  see 
Jesus  from  afar.  Jesus  didn’t  allow  him  to  stay  at  a distance. 
Jesus  involved  Himself  with  Zacchaeus  and  went  to  his 
house,  bringing  the  “newness”  of  God’s  reconciling  into 
Zacchaeus’  life. 
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By  David  Shank 


Preaching  in  German  through  translation,  Bro.  Bender  told 
the  story  simply  and  ended  as  the  story  does  with  Jesus 
statement,  “Salvation  has  come  today  to  this  house.  As  he 
sat  down,  Bro.  Grikman  stood  and  said  in  Russian  to  the 
congregation,  “You  have  heard  what  the  brother  said.  God 
is  here  this  afternoon,  speaking  to  us.  We  aren’t  rich  like 
Zacchaeus,  but  there  are  probably  a number  of  us  here  that 
have  done  some  bad  things  too.  We  didn’t  steal  from  the 
poor,  because  we  are  poor  ourselves.  But  Jesus  Christ  wants 
to  deal  with  each  one  of  you  this  afternoon.  He  has  invited 
you  to  come  to  Him  so  that  salvation  can  come  to  your 
house  today!  All  those  who  want  to  receive  Jesus  Christ, 
come  forward  up  here,  and  we  will  pray  together. 

Bro.  Bender  asked,  “What  is  he  saving?’  Before  I could 
translate,  about  a dozen  people  came  forward  to  pray.  Bro. 
Bender’s  next  question  was,  “What  is  happening?  Well, 

I said,  “these  people  are  responding  to  your  message.’’ 
“What?”  “You  preached  an  evangelistic  sermon,  and  these 
people  are  coming  forward  because  Bro.  Grikman  said  that 
maybe  there  are  some  people  here  like  Zacchaeus  who  also 
want  Jesus  to  come  into  their  house  today. 

“Y-Y-Y-You  mean  because  it  was  an  invitation?”  “Yes, 
because  it  is  an  invitation.  “Is  this  being  put  on  for  me? 

“No,  this  isn’t  being  ‘put  on. Well,  does  this  happen 

every  Sunday?”  “No,  this  doesn’t  happen  every  Sunday.  But 
it  does  happen  sometimes.” 

“Well,  why  is  he  doing  this  today?  Just  to  make  me  feel 
that  there  is  something  going  on  in  the  work?”  “No,  they 
expected  you  to  preach  an  evangelistic  sermon  and  this  is 
what  happened.”  Afterward,  when  we  got  home,  he  asked 
me  about  this  again. 

“Well,”  I said,  “Bro.  Bender,  you  don’t  realize  that  many 
of  the  people  in  this  congregation  today  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  church  have  been  surrounded  for  weeks  by  the 
love  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  congregation.  Some 
have  been  visited  in  their  own  homes  or  in  old  people’s 
homes,  and  they  have  been  literally  surrounded  by  a com- 
munity of  love.  This  afternoon  you  explained  to  them  how’ 
and  ‘why.’  They  accepted  what  you  preached,  but  it  wasn’t 
only  because  of  you  or  what  you  preached  today.  It  was  be- 
cause a congregation  of  Russians  in  Belgium  lives  out 
literally  the  nowness  of  God’s  purposes  manifested  in  the  love 
of  Jesus  Christ.  ” 

This  is  what  God’s  love  in  the  church  is  all  about.  When 
this  happens,  we  are  not  always  ready  for  it,  but  we  should 
always  realize  that  the  church  is  the  NOW  of  God’s  purposes 
for  newness  through  reconciliation  of  all  things.  What  will 
happen  there  in  the  end  time  should  be  happening  here  now 
in  the  church.  If  it  isn’t  then  we  must  ask  ourselves,  “Is 


this  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ?” 

If  people  are  not  finding  themselves  related  to  each  other 
somehow  in  Jesus  Christ,  if  this  newness  isn’t  breaking  in 
new  and  fresh  ways — not  always  with  new  people,  but  in 
new  ways  with  the  same  people — then  is  this  the  church? 
The  church,  Paul  says,  is  a place  where  it  is  already  hap- 
pening and  happening  over  and  over  again. 

Future  Breaks  In 

One  of  the  terrible  realities  of  the  history  of  the  church  is 
that  men  within  and  without  the  church  have  most  often  said 
glorious  things  of  her  only  when  she  was  ready  to  be  a 
simple  gathering  up  of  the  past  for  a happy  reflection  of  the 
present  or  status  quo.  Whenever  men  have  been  willing  to 
cut  away  from  the  oldness  of  the  past  and  the  oldness  of  the 
present,  and  to  thrust  themselves  into  the  newness  of  God’s 
future,  into  His  clearly  revealed  purposes  with  all  of  the  en- 
couragement from  this  newness  as  manifested  in  the  past, 
then  the  church  has  stood  at  the  forefront  of  history. 

The  church  will  always  bear  the  reproach  of  the  world  of 
men  within  and  without  the  church  who  want  to  remain 
weak  in  their  false  strengths.  They  want  to  remain  distorted 
and  divided,  broken  and  dying,  in  their  false  modernities. 
These  people  want  to  remain  autonomous  and  selfish,  self- 
made  men  in  a world  that  God  made.  They  cannot  stand  it 
when  the  future  breaks  in  and  puts  Jews  and  Gentile  into 
one  body  or  the  slave  and  the  freeman  become  brothers  . . . 
Now.  They  prefer  well-ordered  social  patterns  to  a reconciled 
community  of  men  under  God. 

They  cannot  stand  it  when  God’s  future  breaks  into  a 
pattern  of  community  now,  judging  both  the  cultured  and  the 
barbarian  and  saving  them  both  to  be  collectively  foolish  with 
the  wisdom  of  God’s  love.  They  cannot  take  it  when  both 
rich  and  poor  are  impoverished  and  then  enriched  with  the 
newness  now  which  makes  them  truly  responsible  for  each 
other. 

These  men  of  the  world  cannot  stand  it  when  the  enmities 
created  by  conflicting  political  and  economic  systems  are  dis- 
solved by  God’s  newness,  and  these  systems  are  judged  to  be 
relativities  . . . just  man-made  systems  . . . when  the  now- 
ness of  the  church  reveals  the  very  nerve  structure  of  God’s 
purposes  for  reconciliation.  It’s  no  wonder  that  Jesus  says, 
“Beware,  when  all  men  speak  well  of  you. 

The  Miracle  of  Newness 

Today  the  ex-capitalist  and  the  ex-communist  can  be 
brethren  in  Christ  and  see  the  relative  weakness  and  same- 
ness of  both  systems  and  work  together  in  the  newness  of 
just  throwing  themselves  away  in  contrast  to  their  former 
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preoccupation  with  systems  for  acquiring  things. 

Have  you  seen  this  type  of  miracle  of  newness,  the  dem- 
onstration now  of  God  s purposes?  I have.  I’ve  seen  two 
proud  students  with  their  self-conscious  culture  work  with 
two  poorly  trained  brethren  and  sisters  to  clean  and  scrub 
and  paint  and  redecorate  an  apartment.  It  was  literally  a 
hovel.  An  illiterate  mother  and  her  five  children  estranged 
from  their  husband  and  father  in  Spain  felt  this  group  of 
young  people  literally  love  them  into  the  fellowship  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  a miracle  of  newness  now! 

I ve  seen  the  niece  of  the  head  of  the  combined  European 
economic  institutions,  a lady  with  an  aristocratic  background, 
share  at  the  communion  table  with  the  simple  working  man’s 
wife  who  could  scarcely  read  or  write.  Maybe  I should  put 
it  the  other  way  around.  I have  seen  an  illiterate  woman 
scarcely  able  to  read  or  write  stand  beside  this  other  woman 
with  an  aristocratic  class  background  to  share  together  at  the 
communion  table. 

It  means  that  a German  family  with  a Nazi  reputation  will 
be  accepted  by  Belgians.  The  colonized  and  the  ex-masters 
can  be  a single  family  together  in  a single  congregation. 
Sometimes  I have  almost  wept  as  I have  presided  over  com- 
munion in  our  congregation  just  outside  Brussels.  For  here  I 
have  seen  a woman  from  Ruanda,  two  Congolese  girls,  an 
ex-colonial,  and  an  ex-atheistic  intellectual  beside  him,  an 
ex-miner  s son,  Flemish,  Walloon,  communist,  capitalist, 
American,  and  African,  professional  class  and  laborer,  French 
and  Dutch,  Mennonite,  Reformed  and  Pentecostal,  socialist 
and  liberal,  estranged  husband  and  wife,  all  standing  before 
the  table  drinking  literally  of  one  cup.  This  is  newness,  now! 

I don’t  think  the  people  in  it  even  realize  the  newness  in 
the  way  that  I do  as  I stand  in  front  of  them  thinking  about 
their  pasts  and  where  they  have  come  from.  How  in  the 
world  were  we  ever  to  get  people  like  this  standing  around 
one  table?  Well,  this  is  what  God  is  going  to  do  in  the  end 
time.  So  why  shouldn’t  He  begin  it  here?  Now. 

We  don  t learn  these  lessons  easily.  I know,  because  the 
missionary  on  the  field  is  always  learning.  In  1953,  15  years 
ago,  we  had  our  first  evangelistic  meetings  in  a beginning 
congregation  in  Brussels.  We  were  a very  small  nucleus  of 
Christians. 

Pierre  Widmer  of  the  French  Mennonites  came  to  preach. 
One  night  he  preached  on  the  hope  of  the  gospel— the  nerve 
again  of  God’s  love.  He  said  that  if  anybody  in  the  audience 
wanted  to  relate  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  he  should  come 
up  afterward  and  talk  about  it. 

One  woman  came.  She  lived  just  down  the  street.  We 
didn’t  know  her  since  we  hadn  t been  there  long  ourselves. 
She  had  been  ready  to  turn  on  the  gas  in  her  apartment 
and  say  good-bye  to  the  world  and  her  future  when  our  card 
came  in  the  mail  inviting  her  to  services  down  the  street. 
She  asked  herself,  “Why  not?  One  more  try  won’t  hurt!” 

She  told  us  afterward  that  she  didn’t  understand  much  of 
what  was  said.  One  thing  she  did  understand:  somehow,  if 
you  hold  on  to  Christ,  there  is  hope.  This  she  understood, 
and  so  she  said  she  just  held  on  for  all  she  was  worth. 

She  had  been  an  opera  singer  who  had  grown  up  with 
her  father  in  the  Masonic  lodge.  She  dressed  impressively — 


earrings  that  came  almost  to  her  shoulders.  I can  still  see 
how  they  wobbled  when  she  shook  her  head!  Now,  aging, 
she  was  over  the  hill,  no  longer  able  to  sing,  but  she  got 
hold  of  Christ  in  hope. 

We  thought  this  was  a miracle  and  felt  now  that  we  must 
relate  her  to  the  church.  We  didn’t  realize  that  we  were 
supposed  to  relate  the  church  to  her.  When  I say  “the 
church,”  I mean  all  we  took  along  with  us,  the  church  we 
were  representing.  We  were  just  two  or  three  or  four 
people,  but  the  church  was  all  of  the  past,  accumulated 
into  and  reflecting  the  present,  rather  than  carrying  a real 
vision  of  the  future  and  what  God  was  intending  to  do. 

So  we  tried  to  relate  her  to  us  instead  of  relating  our- 
selves to  her  where  newness  had  broken  in.  She  never 
came  into  the  church,  for  she  was  “worldly.”  She  was  an 
opera  singer  who  continued  to  love  opera.  She  didn’t  stop 
loving  opera  because  she  was  converted.  It  never  occurred 
to  her  that  she  should  leave  the  Masons.  What  do  you  do 
with  a person  like  this?  Bring  her  in,  of  course,  if  she  is 
willing  . . . well,  you  know  ...  to  relate  to  us. 

We  came  home  on  furlough  in  1955.  We  got  a letter  from 
her,  and  we  continued  to  correspond,  but  she  never  came 
into  the  church.  One  day  we  got  a letter  from  a brother 

who  said,  “Mrs.  is  cancerous.  She  knows  it  and 

realizes  that  she  is  going  to  die.  We  have  had  some  long 
talks,  and  she  is  ready  for  the  long  trip.  Praise  the  Lord!” 

Well,  that  was  wonderful.  But,  you  see,  she  was  reads 
for  heaven  but  not  ready  for  our  church.  She  had  already 
entered  into  this  newness  of  the  future  somehow,  but  we 
were  still  somewhere  in  the  oldness  of  the  past  and  present. 
We  were  not  working  where  God’s  newness  was  working. 
We  were  not  relating  with  God  to  His  newness  breaking 
into  men’s  lives.  He  wanted  people  to  relate  to  us,  you  see. 

God  teaches  us  some  very,  very  hard  lessons  sometimes. 
Because  He  broke  through  some  of  our  religious  and  cultural 
“boxes,”  as  Don  Jacobs  calls  them,  it  is  now  possible  to 
stand  before  a congregation  with  all  these  backgrounds  and 
differences,  and  ask.  Why?  How?  Somehow  God  teaches  us 
if  we  are  willing  to  be  taught.  We  must  be  willing  to  say 
that  the  church  is  not  the  old  brought  up  to  date.  It  is 
God’s  newness  breaking  in  already,  the  Nowness  of  the 
newness!  We  must  be  willing  to  go  with  God,  be  with  Him, 
work  with  Him  in  what  He’s  doing. 

Because  it  is  costly  for  the  patterns  of  our  lives  and 
churches  and  societies  people  don’t  always  appreciate  it. 
But  we  must  work  because  the  Lord  is  working  and  breaking 
in.  This  is  what  He  has  called  us  to.  Now.  □ 

o o o 

A certain  man  prayed: 

“Lord,  save  the  heathen. 

Then,  Lord,  send  missionaries  to  save  the  heathen. 

Then,  Lord,  if  You  have  no  one  else,  send  me. 

Then,  Lord,  if  You  can’t  send  me,  send  somebody. 

Then,  Lord,  send  whom  You  will — I’ll  pay  my  part  of  the 
expenses.” 

The  gospel  then  becomes  a reality. 
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Help  Germantown  Witness! 

By  J.  C.  Wenger  and  Melvin  Gingerich 


First  Mennonite  congregation  in  America  assembled  in  Germantown. 


Around  the  year  1680  the  Quakers  were  active  in  giving 
their  witness  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  One  place  where  a 
number  of  Mennonite  families  united  with  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  Crefeld  in  Northwest  Germany.  In  1683  a group 
of  thirteen  Crefeld  families,  mostly  Mennonites  turned  Quak- 
er, decided  to  emigrate  to  the  New  World.  They  made  their 
way  to  England,  and  on  July  24  set  sail  for  Pennsylvania  on 
the  ship  Concord.  There  were,  when  they  left,  thirteen  men, 
eleven  women,  one  youth,  and  eight  children.  Two  infants 
were  born  on  the  sea,  and  one  woman  died  in  Philadelphia 
before  the  group  reached  the  settlement  which  we  now  know 
as  Germantown.  The  Concord,  after  a journey  of  many 
weeks,  sailed  up  the  Delaware  to  Philadelphia  and  docked  on 
Oct.  6,  1683. 

A surveyor  laid  out  lots  in  Germantown,  and  on  Oct.  25 
the  Mennonite  families  drew  lots  for  their  respective  parcels 
of  land.  At  this  point  only  Jan  Lensen  was  a Mennonite,  but 
Abraham  op  den  Graeff  seems  to  have  returned  to  the  church 
of  his  fathers  later.  In  the  following  years  more  Mennonite 
families  found  their  way  to  Germantown,  and  within  the 
decade  they  began  to  meet  in  private  homes  for  services, 
led  by  a lay  brother  named  Dirck  Kevser  who  arrived  in 
1688. 

That  same  year  William  Rittenhouse  arrived.  Services  were 
held  in  the  home  of  Isaac  Jacobs  van  Bebber.  As  early  as 
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1690  the  group  seems  to  have  selected  Rittenhouse  to  preach 
to  them.  But  he  did  not  feel  comfortable  with  the  idea  of 
administering  baptism  and  communion  services.  So  a letter 
was  dispatched  to  the  Hamburg-Altona  Mennonite  ministry 
in  Germany,  asking  for  a bishop  ordination. 

Gerrit  Roosen  and  his  fellow  ministers  replied  in  1702, 
authorizing  Rittenhouse  to  proceed  with  the  ordinances.  But 
he  hesitated.  That  fall  the  congregation  elected  two  addi- 
tional ministers,  Jacob  Gottshalk  and  Hans  Nice.  Nice  left 
the  church,  however,  and  Rittenhouse  died  on  Feb.  18,  1708. 
Gottshalk  read  his  sermon,  at  least  at  that  point. 

Seventeen  hundred  eight  was  a banner  year.  First,  the 
Palatine  Mennonites,  who  had  held  aloof  for  a year,  merged 
with  the  Dutch  and  Lower  Rhine  congregation. 

On  Mar.  22  three  deacons  were  chosen,  and  on  Apr.  20, 
two  preachers.  On  May  9 Gottshalk  held  the  first  Mennonite 
baptismal  services  in  the  New  World,  and  two  weeks  later 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated.  And  that  year  the  group 
also  erected  a log  meetinghouse. 

In  1725  the  Germantown  ministers  who  signed  the  Dord- 
recht Confession  of  Faith  were  John  Garges,  John  Conrads, 
and  Claus  Rittenhouse.  In  1770,  with  a membership  of  only 
25,  the  congregation  built  the  beautiful  stone  house  of  wor- 
ship which  remains  to  this  day,  and  is  in  good  condition. 
(Many  Germantown  Mennonites  moved  out  to  the  Skippack 
outpost  which  started  in  1702.)  By  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  congregational  life  was  at  a low  ebb, 
but  was  revived  in  1863  with  F.  R.  S.  Hunsicker  beginning 
his  pastorate,  and  the  organization  of  a Sunday  school.  In 
1876  the  little  congregation  affiliated  with  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict (G.C. ) Mennonite  Conference. 

By  the  middle  of  this  century  the  church  was  again  in  a 
very  weak  state;  so  steps  were  taken  to  keep  the  witness 
alive.  The  Germantown  Mennonite  Church  was  incorporated 
in  1953,  with  five  members  from  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  General  Conference,  two  from  the  local  congregation, 
and  two  from  the  Eastern  District  Conference.  The  situation 
at  Germantown  was  reviewed  by  the  Historical  Committee  of 
the  G.C.  Mennonite  Church  in  its  1967  meeting  in  Winnipeg, 
and  again  in  the  Goshen  joint  meeting  of  the  G.C.  Historical 
Committee  and  the  Historical  and  Research  Committee. 

The  result  was  the  creation  of  a special  committee  con- 
sisting of  J.  C.  Wenger,  Menno  Schrag,  Melvin  Gingerich, 
and  Delbert  Gratz  (the  chairmen  and  executive  secretaries 
of  the  two  historical  committees)  to  work  with  the  directors 
of  the  Germantown  Mennonite  Church  Corporation  as  plans 
are  developed  for  the  preservation  and  enlargement  of  the 
Mennonite  witness  in  Germantown. 
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The  next  property  to  the  north  of  the  ancient  meeting- 
house is  a huge  Victorian  “mansion”  which  has  been  allowed 
to  deteriorate  over  the  years,  and  was  in  reality  a slum 
dwelling.  The  corporation  has  purchased  this  desirable  site 
and  property  for  a modest  sum  ($14,500)  and  also  hopes  to 
acquire  a fine  lot  to  the  rear  of  the  mansion,  and  to  clear 
away  the  run-down  building  which  was  once  a series  of 
garages.  Old  Germantown  is  currently  engaged  in  a massive 
renovation  project,  and  the  community  is  delighted  to  see 
the  Mennonites  doing  their  part  in  cleaning  up  and  renovat- 
ing the  area  close  to  the  historic  1770  meetinghouse  be- 
tween Pastorius  and  Herman  streets  on  Germantown  Avenue. 
The  corporation  has  also  set  up  three  committees:  Building 
(which  includes  J.  David  Nyce  of  the  Plains  congregation), 
Historical  (which  includes  John  A.  Hostetler  of  the  Blooming 
Glen  congregation  and  Ernest  R.  Clemens  of  the  Plains 
congregation),  and  Finance.  An  inspiring  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  old  meetinghouse  on  Sunday,  Oct.  13,  1968. 

A meeting  of  the  corporation  and  the  special  committee 
representing  the  two  Historical  Committees  met  at  German- 
town on  Oct.  12,  to  review  the  progress  made  to  date  and 
to  plan  for  the  future.  Most  of  the  tenants  have  moved  out 
of  the  old  mansion,  and  much  refuse  and  debris  has  been 
trucked  away,  and  a beginning  has  been  made  to  clean  up 
the  building.  The  corporation  was  encouraged  to  acquire  the 
lot  to  the  rear  of  the  mansion. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  plans  to  create  (perhaps  in 
the  basement  of  the  mansion,  which  is  on  street  level  and 
which  would  lend  itself  to  a beautiful  entrance  by  the  re- 
moval of  an  earth  bank  along  the  street)  a Mennonite  In- 
formation Center  to  give  a Mennonite  witness  both  to  the 
Germantown  community  and  the  larger  city,  as  well  as  to 
tourists.  Mr.  Thomas  Valleau,  Colonial  Germantown  Execu- 
tive Director,  was  present  and  reported  on  the  restoration 
and  renovation  plans  for  old  Germantown,  and  was  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  plans  of  the  Mennonites. 

Earl  B.  Groff  of  the  Lancaster  Mennonite  Information 
Center  gave  a challenging  presentation  of  what  an  Infor- 
mation Center  can  accomplish,  as  well  as  many  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  emerging  Germantown  Mennonite  In- 
formation Center.  It  is  possible  that  when  the  old  mansion 
is  in  better  shape  Mennonite  young  men  in  CPS  and  VS 
may  live  there,  and  even  help  in  further  renovation  of  the 
building.  The  Germantown  Mennonite  meetinghouse  and 
Information  Center  are  to  be  a shrine  for  all  Mennonites 
everywhere. 

In  a sense  that  which  has  been  accomplished  to  date  is 
only  vision  of  what  may  yet  be  done.  And  the  corporation 
and  its  advisory  committee  have  moved  ahead  in  faith.  We 
have  the  confidence  that  the  plan  to  develop  this  urban 
Mennonite  witness,  and  to  preserve  this  Mennonite  “shrine,” 
will  find  a response  in  many  Mennonite  hearts. 

So  far  most  of  the  work  has  been  donated,  and  loans  and 
a mortgage  have  covered  the  purchase  of  the  “mansion” 
property.  Considerable  money  will  need  to  be  forthcoming 
to  further  renovate  the  building  and  especially  to  create  an 
attractive  location  for  the  Mennonite  Information  Center. 
Gifts  to  the  “Germantown  Mennonite  Church  Corporation 


are  tax-deductible,  and  can  be  made  through  our  mission 
boards.  If  our  readers  see  the  possibilities  in  this  vision, 
and  if  the  Lord  enables  them  to  contribute  generously  to 
this  cause,  we  trust  that  the  funds  given  may  accomplish 
much  good  in  the  lives  of  many  people. 

Mennonite  Historical  and  Research  Committee,  Goshen, 
Ind.  D 


God  Is  Deaf! 

Really? 

Not  dead,  just  deaf! 

But  I thought  God  promised  always  to  hear  our  prayers. 

Yes,  but  God  is  no  sugar  daddy.  Neither  do  we  have  Him 
over  a barrel  so  that  we  can  simply  pull  the  fire  alarm  and 
require  Him  to  come  screaming  to  the  rescue.  In  fact.  He 
warns:  “I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity:  I will  decide  when 
terror  comes  to  you,  and  your  calamity  hits  like  a whirlwind, 
when  distress  and  despair  come  upon  you.  Then  they  will 
beseech  me,  but  I will  not  answer;  they  will  seek  me  dili- 
gently, but  will  not  find  me”  (Prov.  1:26-28).° 

Does  this  hardly  sound  like  the  God  you  know?  Before  you 
shout  “Unfair!”  and  “You  can  t do  that  to  me!”  let’s  notice 
the  situations  in  which  God  warns  He  will  turn  deaf. 

First,  “Because  I besought  and  you  refused”  (v.  24a).  How 
often  has  God  called  to  you  through  the  Scripture,  His  ser- 
vants, or  through  your  conscience,  and  you  turned  off  your 
hearing  aid  because  you  didn’t  want  to  hear  or  answer  or 
respond?  Is  it  any  surprise,  then,  that  God  should  turn 
deaf  when  we  cry  to  Him? 

Second,  when  God  wants  to  become  involved  in  our  lives, 
but  we  don’t  want  Him  there.  “I  stretched  out  my  hand  and 
no  one  responded”  (v.  24b).  As  long  as  there  is  no  “fire” 
many  people  would  prefer  to  have  God  stay  in  the  “fire 
station”  and  let  them  alone.  If  we  have  no  room  for  God 
in  the  time  of  the  calm  and  ordinary,  what  right  do  we 
have  to  call  on  Him  in  the  crisis? 

Third,  when  men  refuse  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  God. 
“You  treated  my  counsels  lightly”  (v.  25a).  Some  people  do' 
not  like  to  take  advice  from  anyone — especially  anything 
that  will  restrict  their  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  selfish  desire. 
If  we  refuse  to  follow  God  in  life,  shall  we  expect  Him  to 
rush  to  our  rescue  when  we  fall  in  our  own  snare? 

Fourth,  when  men  refuse  to  accept  reproof  from  God. 
“You  would  have  none  of  my  reproof”  (v.  25b).  It  is  hard 
to  say,  “I  was  wrong;  I’m  sorry;  forgive  me!  When  men 
refuse  the  prodding  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  confess  their  sins, 
then  God  remains  deaf  to  their  cries. 

Yet  God  delights  in  hearing  and  answering  our  prayers. 
He  does  not  delight  in  refusing.  He  concludes  this  warning 
by  saying,  “The  one  listening  to  me  will  dwell  secure,  will 
be  quiet  without  dread  of  calamity”  (v.  33). 

The  deafness  of  God  is  only  of  our  making. — David  W. 
Mann,  pastor  of  Albany  Mennonite  Church,  Albany,  Ore. 

"Scripture  quotations  from  the  Berkeley  Version  in  Modern  English,  Zondervan. 
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A Squeak 


from  the 


By  Robert  J.  Baker 

Please  allow  me,  a layman-husband  hybrid,  to  say  a few 
words  about  the  devotional  covering.  I confess  immediately 
to  being  a layman.  Only  a tiny  fraction  of  my  training  in  one 
college  and  four  universities  has  been  in  the  field  of  religion. 
This  has  both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  It  may  mean 
that  although  1 am  less  confused  than  the  more  highly 
trained,  nevertheless,  I do  not  speak  with  any  hallowed 
voice  of  authority.  What  I say  will  not  be  documented,  foot- 
noted, nor  appendixed.  It  will  simply  be  off-the-cuff  re- 
marks, comments  that  may  do  me  more  good  to  get  them  off 
my  chest  than  it  will  do  you  good  to  read  them. 

My  confession  to  being  a husband  I give  with  a bit  more 
pride.  I have  been  in  the  field  training  for  this  office  for 
some  21  years  and  feel  that  I know  something  about  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  of  one  so  labeled.  To  be  a husband  is 
not  a simple  thing.  I do  not  profess  to  being  accomplished 
as  one,  but  I boast  of  some  experience  in  this  area.  After 
five  children,  sharing  with  my  wife  the  joys,  frustrations, 
heartaches,  and  fiscal  crises  of  trying  to  raise  them,  I am 
confident  that  I know  more  about  husbanding  than  I do 
theologizing. 

Not  Personal  Salvation 

The  first  point  that  I would  hurry  to  make  is  that  I do 
not  feel  the  devotional  covering  is  a matter  of  personal 
salvation.  I can  hardly  feel  that  the  God  1 have  come  to 
know  intimately  in  the  last  35  years  would  wash  any  woman 
out  of  her  Christianity  course  because  she  neglected,  forgot, 
ignored,  or  was  never  informed  about  the  use  of  the  prayer 
veil.  God  is  too  big  for  that.  The  devotional  covering  is  not 
a handle  to  turn  open  the  door  of  salvation,  a prop  that 
keeps  it  open,  or  a magic  oil  that  guarantees  the  hinges  of 
that  door  will  never  rust. 

To  make  such  statements  as  in  the  above  paragraph  is  to 
risk  being  misunderstood,  but  I am  willing  to  risk  that  if  the 
reader  is  willing  to  risk  reading  further.  Jesus  took  a few 
risks  while  He  was  here  on  this  earth  and  I am  attempting 
unashamedly  to  follow  Him.  Label  me  a Christian,  color  me 
solid,  gold  if  you  please,  silver  at  least,  copper  if  you  are 
seeing  red  at  this  moment. 

As  a husband-layman,  having  cleared  this  first  hurdle,  let 
me  state  that  the  devotional  covering  as  worn  by  my  wife 
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has  several  simple,  significant  meanings  to  me,  and  frankly 
as  her  husband  I appreciate  her  wearing  it;  1 encourage  her 
to  wear  it;  I want  her  to  wear  it.  The  reasons  I am  about 
to  give  come  from  no  exhaustive  congregational  study  that 
leaves  it  up  to  each  family  to  do  as  they  feel  fit.  They  come 
from  no  exegesis  of  1 Corinthians  11,  no  deep  immersion  in 
Pauline  literature  and  times,  little  knowledge  of  what  took 
place  in  the  Jewish  family,  synagogue,  or  Christian  church 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  Jesus,  or  Paul.  I profess,  confess,  and 
admit  ignorance  of  New'  Testament  theology,  except  that  I 
am  perfectly  clear  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  this  earth  to 
save  sinners  and  did.  I am  evidence  of  that  and  I know  of 
other  cases  that  can  be  cited. 

I feel  that  my  wife  should  wear  a prayer  veiling,  de- 
votional covering  or  appropriate  substitute  (and  I am  quite 
satisfied  with  the  present  form)  because  Paul  according  to 
this  amateur  theologian  seems  to  be  teaching  it  in  1 Corin- 
thians 11.  It  is  my  understanding  that  he  wrote  this  under 
divine  inspiration.  I do  not  have  enough  theological  nerve  to 
cast  it  out.  It’s  there  in  my  Bible  and  so  far  I have  not  cut 
any  pages  out  of  my  Bible. 

I have  looked  this  passage  over  in  every  English  trans- 
lation available  to  me  and  it  always  seems  to  be  saying  the 
same  thing.  So  it  looks  reasonable  that  God  through  Paul 
was  suggesting  we  use  it.  So  my  wife  does.  As  her  husband 
I approve.  I do  not  possess  the  brains  or  heritage  to  check 
it  in  Greek,  Aramaic,  German,  or  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

Wife's  Acknowledgment 

Second,  I appreciate  my  wife  using  this  symbol  because 
she  is  saying  to  me  by  wearing  it,  “Husband,  in  spite  of  all 
your  imperfections,  shortcomings,  poor  decisions  in  the  past, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  sometimes  I know  my  ideas  are 
better  than  yours,  nevertheless,  I want  you  to  take  the 
leadership  in  our  home.  The  covering  I wear  in  public  wor- 
ship and  family  worship  will  represent  and  symbolize  that 
submissiveness  on  my  part  to  you.’  And  what  husband  does 
not  love  his  wife  for  that  acknowledgment  on  her  part? 

My  wife  and  I do  not  agree  on  everything,  yet  I cannot 
recall  when  she  deliberately  violated  my  specific  wishes  on 
any  matter  worthy  of  notice.  She  has  not  agreed  with  me 
all  the  time,  but  she  has  conceded  to  me  always.  Sometimes, 
frankly,  I wish  I would  have  conceded  to  her.  It  would  have 
been  best,  for  she  was  right  and  I was  wrong. 
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But  my  wife  says  by  this  symbol  that  she  recognizes  some- 
one in  the  family  should  assume  the  leadership  role.  So  she 
stands  back  of  me,  following.  I usually  insist  that  she  move 
up  with  me  and  wre  move  forward  together,  but  she  is 
willing  to  take  a subservient  role.  I fail  to  see  how  I can 
as  a husband  object  to  this  outward  sign  of  her  inward 
obedience. 

A Reminder 

In  the  third  place,  my  wife’s  devotional  covering  is  a 
reminder  to  me,  not  only  of  her  relationship  to  me,  but  of 
my  relationship  to  Christ.  By  it  she  says,  “Husband,  I can 
willingly  follow  you  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  as  long  as  you 
are  willing  to  follow  Jesus  Christ.”  And  it’s  a pretty  serious 
reminder,  one  that  I need.  It’s  not  an  easy  task  my  wife  is 
calling  me  to.  To  accept  the  leadership  of  Jesus  Christ.  Be- 
lieve me,  it  puts  the  pressure  on  me.  But  I need  it.  I need 
it,  oh  so  often,  to  be  reminded  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Head 
of  this  house  and  I have  been  commissioned  to  lead  the 
family  after  Him. 

My  wife,  her  symbolic  act  of  submission  to  me,  calls  me  to 
act  also  in  submission  to  Christ.  I need  her  reminder,  her 
daily  reminder.  That’s  why  I appreciate  seeing  her  wear  it 
at  our  family  worship.  It  is  a preference  of  mine;  it  is  not  a 
law.  Our  family  worship  is  nothing  special,  perhaps  not 
nearly  as  nice  as  yours,  but  it  has  meaning  to  me.  So  when 
my  wife  sends  me  to  work  each  morning,  by  this  symbol 
she  says,  “Remember,  Bob,  your  Leader  today  is  Jesus.  Don’t 
try  to  walk  alone,  to  plan  by  yourself,  to  go  it  without  Him.” 
I am  forgetful;  1 need  to  remember. 

An  Order 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  devotional  covering  is  saying  to 
me  that  there  is  order  in  this  universe.  My  wife  is  subject 
to  me,  I follow  Christ,  and  Christ  acknowledges  God  as  His 
Father.  It  becomes  my  reminder  in  this  troubled,  chaotic 
world  that  God  has  things  under  control.  Things  don  t just 
happen.  There  is  order.  It  goes,  God,  Christ,  man,  woman. 

I must  confess  that  I see  little  difference  between  the 
first  two  partners,  God  and  Christ.  Jesus  even  said,  “I  and 
the  Father  are  one.  They  merge,  blend  together.  Yet  Christ 
distinguished  between  God  the  Father,  Christ  the  Son.  He 
spoke  of  doing  the  will  of  His  Father.  He  spoke  of  His 
Father  sending  Him  into  this  world.  And  I think  of  the  last 
two  in  that  list  of  four  also  as  being  a very  tight  combination. 
Husband  and  wife  also  are  to  be  one. 

But  the  wife  is  to  leave  her  parents  and  follow  her  hus- 
band. She  is  to  make  the  sacrifice,  perhaps  because  God  has 
created  her  in  a fashion  that  allows  her  to  give  of  herself 
more  easily  than  the  male  is  able  to  do.  She  becomes  the 
supporter  of  her  husband.  She  helps  him  rise  to  a position 
where  he  can  make  his  greatest  contribution  to  God’s  king- 
dom. As  Ella  May  Miller  says,  “she  makes  over  him;  she 
does  not  try  to  make  him  over.  ” 

A Partner 

And  fifth,  my  wife  tells  me  by  wearing  the  covering,  “I 
will  be  your  prayer  partner.  How  well  I remember  an  inci- 
dent that  took  place  some  fifteen  years  ago.  It  was  a time  of 


trial  and  testing  in  my  life.  I had  a serious  confrontation 
with  military  authorities,  and  for  a time  things  were  in  a 
state  of  confusion,  things  looked  dark.  One  afternoon  it  came 
to  a climax  and  I was  called  to  a meeting  in  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  to  meet  with  several  naval  officers.  When  I came  home, 
emotionally  and  mentally  exhausted,  I met  my  wife  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs.  She  was  w'earing  her  prayer  veiling.  She 
did  not  need  to  tell  me;  I knew'.  I know  she  could  have 
prayed  without  it,  but  now  it  symbolized  that  prayer  bond 
between  us. 

When  I was  over  there  in  South  Bend,  struggling,  sweat- 
ing, she  was  home  in  Elkhart  praying.  When  I saw  her 
there  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  I could  have  cried  in  grate- 
fulness. Maybe  I did.  Most  of  us  need  reminders.  She  has 
become  my  reminder  through  this  symbol  countless  times. 

I have  tried  to  speak  as  a layman-husband  concerning 
what  the  devotional  covering  means  to  me.  For  me  it  has 
meaning.  To  my  wife  it  has  meaning.  So  between  us  it  has 
importance.  I realize  what  I have  said  does  not  tie  in 
tightly  with  young  girls  in  our  church,  with  maiden  ladies. 
Perhaps  to  the  unmarried  it  becomes  a sign  of  willingness 
to  accept  a subservient  role  in  the  future.  Perhaps  for  the 
widows  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  respect  to  which  they 
held  their  husband. 

I make  no  pretense  at  being  able  to  apply  what  the  devo- 
tional covering  should  mean  to  everyone.  But  it  speaks  to 
me.  This  may  be  part  of  our  trouble  in  the  past.  We  did 
not  know  the  message  it  was  giving.  And  I am  not  sure 
that  this  is  the  message  for  everyone.  A Bible  scholar  may 
shudder  as  he  looks  at  my  five  points.  He  may  tick  them 
off  in  rapid  succession  as  being  inconsequential.  I tremble 
a bit  when  I realize  that  my  reasoning  may  be  so  simple 
it  seems  insipid  to  any  of  theological  degree.  Yet  its  very 
simplicity  helps  it  to  make  sense  to  me.  My  intelligence 
quotient  keeps  me  from  elucidating  with  phenomenal  rhet- 
oric. So  the  significant  thing  to  me  is  that  my  points  make 
sense  to  me.  For  me,  God  seemed  to  know  what  He  was 
doing  in  1 Corinthians  1 1. 

If  you  are  still  with  me,  may  I come  back  to  the  first 
paragraph  or  so.  It  is  much  more  important  to  my  wife  that 
she  knows  where  she  stands  in  relationship  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  than  to  any  other  power,  person,  or  thing.  Her 
salvation  is  based  on  that  relationship  to  Christ,  not  to  me. 
And  for  that  reason  I began  with  the  premise  that  the 
devotional  covering  is  not  a prerequisite  to  salvation.  Neither 
is  marriage,  baptism,  holy  communion,  feet  washing,  etc., 
but  they  are  gentle  reminders,  often  involving  symbols  that 
have  meaning  for  me,  carrying  certain  thoughts  and  intents 
that  are  valid  for  my  Christian  living. 

The  God  I worship  is  a big  God,  not  a narrow  God.  He 
has  room  for  all  of  us  in  His  fold,  this  heterogeneous  mixture 
that  we  are.  For  some  of  us  the  need  for  symbols  may  be 
greater  than  others.  Useful  symbols  are  all  about  us.  A flash- 
ing red  light  at  the  railroad  crossing,  a cross  on  the  church 
steeple,  the  flag  in  front  of  our  school,  the  very  words  we 
place  on  this  paper,  all  are  symbols,  useful,  potent.  To  say, 
however,  that  a symbol  is  everything,  is  wrong.  But  to  say 
that  it  is  nothing,  is  not  right.  Q 
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Teacher  Konrad 

By  John  Goerz 


More  than  forty  years  have  passed,  but  how  well  we  recall 
Peter  Konrad!  It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  none  of  us  who 
were  there  that  night  will  ever  forget  how  he  stood  before 
us,  gaunt,  tall,  and  slightly  bent  from  peering  through  his 
heavy  gold-rimmed  glasses.  Silvery  hair  fringed  his  bald  head, 
and  he  nodded  slowly  as  he  spoke  to  us. 

“My  friends,”  he  said,  “let  us  all  remember  this  night  in 
the  troubled  days  that  are  surely  coming  for  us.  It  might 
seem  to  us  that  the  light  has  left  our  land,  but  let  us  not 
lose  faith  in  God  and  the  Savior.’ 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Peter  Konrad  had  taught  the 
children  of  the  village  of  Grossfeld,  deep  in  the  heart  bf  the 
Ukraine.  Teaching  was  his  whole  life,  and  every  year  there 
was  a new  crop  of  bright-eyed  youngsters  in  the  school  that 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  little  village.  Having  never 
married,  he  looked  on  his  students  as  his  own  special  family. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-four  was  nearly  gone,  and 
the  spiritual  gloom  that  had  fallen  on  our  beloved  country 
was  much  deeper  than  any  starless  night.  “Lenin  is  our 
father!  There  is  no  god!  Workers  of  the  world,  unite!  Down 
with  the  kulaki!”  These  dreadful  slogans  rang  through  the 
land,  and  God-fearing  men  trembled.  Slowly,  but  always 
more  emphatically,  the  government  enforced  the  new  order. 
Five  years  they'd  given  themselves  to  eradicate  Christianity, 
and  they  knew  where  to  begin.  All  religious  instruction  was 
forbidden  in  the  public  schools. 

On  the  morning  of  December  first  teacher  Konrad  stood  be- 
fore the  children,  who  had  just  sung  the  morning  hymn, 
which  he’d  followed  by  a brief,  fervent  prayer.  His  voice  was 
sad  and  troubled  as  he  spoke  to  them. 

“Children,”  he  said,  “it’s  hard  for  us  to  understand  why 
these  terrible  things  happen,  but  God  still  wants  us  to  be- 
lieve and  trust  in  Him.  Today  I must  tell  you  that  a new 
order  has  come  from  the  government,  forbidding  all  Christmas 
celebrations  in  the  schools.  We  know  that  Christ  was  born  to 
be  our  Savior,  and  in  our  hearts  we  will  again  rejoice  on  His 
birthday.  Perhaps  we  shall  even  find  a way  to  keep  ‘Holy 
Evening’  together.” 

Grossfeld  had  never  had  a church,  being  part  of  the  con- 
gregation of  neighboring  Linden.  So  each  year  on  Christmas 
Eve  young  and  old  had  gathered  in  the  school  to  hear  the 
timeless  songs  of  Christ’s  birth,  and  to  listen  with  reverent 
joy  to  teacher  Konrad’s  simple  message  of  God’s  love.  This 
had  become  a hallowed  tradition,  and  it  seemed  incredible 


that  now  it  should  end. 

December  was  unusually  mild  that  year.  There  was  one 
light  snowfall  which  soon  turned  into  rain,  and  the  warm  air 
continued  to  blow  from  the  south  day  after  day.  As  long  as 
anyone  could  remember  there  had  never  been  such  a mild 
winter. 

Opposite  the  school,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wide  street, 
lay  the  “Wirtschaft  ’ of  Jakob  Schmidt,  Peter  Konrad’s  best 
friend.  He  had  heard  of  the  new  ruling  by  the  government, 
and  it  troubled  him  to  see  his  friend's  anxiety.  Surely  some 
way  should  be  found  to  give  the  children  their  beloved 
“ Heilige  Abend.” 

When  he  looked  out  of  his  barn  door  on  the  morning  of 
December  twenty-third,  and  saw  the  water  lying  in  shining 
pools  on  his  yard,  he  suddenly  got  an  inspiration. 

“Anna,”  he  said  to  his  wife,  who  had  come  to  call  him  for 
breakfast,  “Why  can’t  we  have  Heilige  Abend’  in  our  barn? 
If  we  put  up  the  little  iron  stove  and  keep  it  going  all  after- 
noon, the  barn  would  be  warm  enough.  I’m  going  to  talk  to 
Peter  as  soon  as  I ve  had  my  breakfast. 

That  same  day  the  message  went  from  door  to  door.  At 
the  school  there  was  great  excitement,  and  an  air  of  eager 
expectation  as  lines  and  songs  were  given  their  final  polish. 

It  grew  dark  early  that  Christmas  Eve,  and  soon  the  peo- 
ple began  to  arrive,  guided  along  the  wet  street  by  the  dim 
light  of  lanterns.  Parents  carrying  their  little  ones,  and 
groups  of  young  people,  some  helping  the  old  and  feeble,  all 
had  the  same  destination.  One  by  one  the  oil  lamps  in  the 
homes  were  quenched,  and  when  the  last  party  had  passed 
through  the  barn  door,  the  whole  village  was  dark. 

Farmer  Schmidt's  stable  had  two  main  sections.  One  end 
housed  his  livestock,  while  hay,  straw,  and  his  farming 
machinery  were  stored  in  the  larger  section.  Here  he  had 
cleared  a space  large  enough  to  hold  the  two  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  were  now  quietly  waiting  for  Peter 
Konrad  to  begin  the  service.  The  little  potbellied  stove  had 
taken  the  dampness  out  of  the  air.  The  only  light  came 
from  two  lanterns  that  were  hung  above  the  improvised 
stage.  Their  meager  rays  were  lost  in  the  high  rafters,  where 
pigeons  cooed  drowsily.  Through  the  open  door  that  led  to 
the  cow  stable  came  the  crunching  noise  of  feeding  animals. 
There  were  no  windows  here  that  might  have  revealed  the 
unusual  gathering. 

With  deep  reverence  the  people  of  Grossfeld  listened  as 
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teacher  Konrad  read  the  sacred  story  from  Luke’s  Gospel. 
When  he  came  to  the  words,  “and  she  wrapped  him  in 
swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a manger,  because  there 
was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn,”  he  paused,  and  there  was 
a breathless  silence.  Young  and  old  realized  the  unspoken 
significance.  Never  before,  even  in  the  most  beautifully  deco- 
rated church  or  festive  home,  had  this  great  truth  spoken  to 
their  hearts  as  it  did  now  in  the  dark  stable,  with  the  forces 
of  evil  rampant  in  the  land. 

In  fine  order  the  children  presented  their  program.  Sweetly 
they  sang  of  the  shepherds,  the  angels,  and  the  child  in  the 
manger,  and  for  an  hour  the  people  forgot  about  their 
adversities  and  cares,  and  the  wonderful  story  lifted  their 
hearts  and  filled  them  with  hallowed  joy. 

Unknown  to  the  devout  worshipers  in  the  stable,  a rider 
had  entered  the  dark  village,  and  had  stopped  in  front  of  the 
school.  The  light  breeze  had  died  down  completely,  and  the 
night  was  as  silent  as  a tomb.  For  a while  neither  horse  nor 
rider  moved,  but  suddenly  the  horse  cocked  its  ears  and 
turned  its  head  toward  the  farmstead  across  the  street.  The 
rider  listened  intently  and  now,  carried  faintly  on  the  night 
air,  he  could  hear  the  sound  of  singing,  the  singing  of 
children.  He  waited  a few  minutes  more,  then  quietly  turned 
his  horse  and  left.  No  one  had  seen  him  come  or  go. 

After  the  last  song  was  sung  and  the  last  verse  recited, 
Peter  Konrad  rose  to  speak  his  final  words. 

“Dear  friends,”  he  began,  “tonight  my  heart  is  full  to 
overflowing.  Once  more  we’ve  heard  the  precious  story.  God 
in  His  heaven  alone  knows  whether  we  shall  ever  meet  this 
way  again.  But  whatever  happens  to  us  in  the  days  to  come, 
we  can  be  sure  of  one  thing:  Christ  has  promised  to  be  with 
us  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Go  home  now,  my  friends,  and 
take  this  precious  promise  with  you. 

“And  you,  dear  children,  who  are  so  close  to  my  heart, 
may  you  never  forget  this  night.  It  could  well  be  that  I’ll 
soon  have  to  leave  you,  and  that  others  will  become  your 
teachers.  They  will  tell  you  that  the  story  of  Christ’s  birth 
is  only  a fable  or  a fairy  tale.  I pray  for  you  that  then  your 
faith  may  be  strong.  Hold  fast  to  Jesus,  your  Savior,  and 
God  bless  you  all.” 

He  was  the  last  to  leave  the  stable,  and  now,  as  he 
walked  toward  his  lonely  rooms,  a great  peace  filled  his 
heart.  Fear  and  anxiety  for  the  future  had  left  him,  and  he 
fell  into  a dreamless  sleep. 

At  midnight  there  was  a knock  on  his  door.  When  he 
opened  it  he  saw  the  dim  outline  of  several  horsemen.  In 
gruff  tones  their  leader  told  him  to  dress  quickly  and  pack 
what  he  could  carry.  They  made  him  walk  ahead  of  them 
down  the  muddy  street,  and  so  they  left  the  village.  No  one 
ever  saw  him  again. 

Some  of  the  people  of  Grossfeld  were  able  to  leave  that 
unhappv  land  to  find  another  home  where  there  was  freedom 
and  a new  life.  There  were  also  those  who  followed  Peter 
Konrad  into  banishment.  But  wherever  that  little  flock  may 
be  scattered,  they  all  remember  the  tall,  grav-haired  man, 
who  spoke  those  unforgettable  words  in  Jakob  Schmidt  s 
dimly  lit  stable  that  long  gone  Christmas  Eve. — From 
Mennonite  Brethren  Herald. 


My  Reflections  on  Christmas 

By  Esther  Hockman 

Christmas  is  an  old  word,  yet  new.  New,  with  expectancies 
that  as  yet  we  may  not  have  discovered  its  true  meaning. 
New,  in  that  we  can  yet  add  to  the  concepts  that  we  have 
already  gained  of  its  meaning.  It  is  more  than  a magic  word. 
It  is  rather  one  filled  with  mystery.  It  holds  the  mystery  of 
God  come  in  the  flesh.  Can  we  fathom  what  it  means  to 
“have  the  Word  become  flesh”? 

Will  we  accept  its  person,  the  Christ,  not  only  as  a babe  to 
be  remembered  once  a year,  hid  among  all  the  commercial- 
izing of  its  day,  in  a stable,  but  as  the  Christ?  The  Christ, 
as  one  with  the  Father  in  creation,  redemption,  and  by  His 
life  expressing  the  Father’s  will?  Do  we  follow  Him  beyond 
His  resurrection  and  ascension  as  the  One  in  the  heavens 
who  left  with  us  a task  yet  unfinished?  As  the  One  who  is 
with  us  today  in  our  world  as  we  cherish  His  words,  “Lo, 
I am  with  you  alwav,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world”? 

Let  us  tread  softly  as  we  near  its  threshold  with  reverence 
lest  we  miss  its  true  significance  this  year.  It  is  a busy  world 
in  which  you  and  I live,  but  not  uncommon  to  the  times  of 
His  birth  nearly  2,000  years  ago  when  only  a few  truly 
learned  of  its  event.  May  we  again  hear  His  voice  saying, 
“take  my  gospel  to  every  land.  As  yet  there  are  many  un- 
reached. There  are  those  who  by  accepting  the  Christian 
religion  may  face  the  edict  of  sure  death  because  their  cul- 
ture recognizes  no  religion  but  their  own  which  is  a false 
religion.  They  wish  none  to  give  up  their  present  religion. 
What  will  the  Master  say?  He  will  have  us  to  do  His  will 
when  it  is  not  convenient,  seemingly. 

“O  Father,  make  us  brave  and  true  even  when  all  odds 
are  against  us  and  against  those  who  hear  our  message.  We 
make  a choice  to  serve  and  worship  Thee.  May  others  also 
make  this  choice.”  Amen. 


A Prayer 

Dear  Lord, 

With  a dedication  that  is  understood  and  yet  is  renewed. 
Lest  apathy  set  in — 

I pray  for  Thy  guidance  in  present  and  future  service — 

I pray  for  an  infilling  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  for  service 
In  some  segment  of  Thy  great  harvest  field — 

With  thanksgiving  for  Thy  faithful  guidance  and 
Mercies  in  the  past. 

What  is  vet  to  be  learned  I would  learn  it  with  all  humility. 
What  is  yet  to  be  taught  I would  teach  it  with  a tenderness. 
For  life  itself  is  a gift  from  Thee. 

All  I have  belongs  to  Thee,  Lord. 

Thou  hast  given  richly. 

I would  return  a response  through  my  feeble  efforts 
In  service  to  my  fellowmen. 

Amen. 
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From  My  Scrapbook 


Who's  Praying  for  Me  Now? 

By  Merry  Mary  Yoder 

Dad  was  a praying  man.  He  walked  and  talked  with 
God  daily.  After  he  retired  as  a farmer,  and  later  as  a 
bishop,  he  spent  more  and  more  time  in  meditation  and 
prayer.  Each  day  he  prayed  for  unsaved  friends.  He  re- 
membered the  church  and  its  problems,  and  he  spoke  to 
God  daily  about  me. 

One  day  God  said  to  Dad,  “You’ve  done  enough.  Come 
home  now.’’  Dad  laid  down  his  weed-cutter  and  his  hoe. 
He  sat  down  under  a pear  tree,  laid  down  his  cane,  took 
off  his  hat,  leaned  back,  and  smiled,  “I’m  ready,  Lord.’’  His 
soul  went  with  God. 

A question  kept  haunting  me — Who’s  praying  for  me 
now?  I mentioned  this  to  a friend  one  day.  She  looked  at 
me  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  said,  “Just  be  grateful 
for  what  you  had.  My  father  never  prayed  for  me.” 

Her  answer  startled  me.  Certainly  I’ll  miss  those  prayers, 
but  he  taught  me  how  to  pray  too.  It’s  up  to  me  now.  I’ll 
pray  for  myself  and  my  family,  and  I’ll  pray  for  others 
around  me — especially  those  who  have  no  one  to  pray  for 
them.  What  a terrible  feeling  that  must  be — to  feel  that 
no  one  ever  prayed  for  me! 

Will  you  pray  for  someone  you  know,  who  has  no  one  to 
pray  for  him?  He  needs  that  blessing  as  desperately  as  we 
do. 

Service 

By  Elisabeth  Wenger 

/ groped 

for  coy  responses 

until  / learned 

that  the  greatest  service 

is  to  intensely 

listen. 

o o o 

Try  to  make  at  least  one  person  happy  every  day,  and 
then  in  ten  years  you  may  have  made  three  thousand,  six 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  happy,  or  brightened  a small  town 
by  your  contribution  to  the  fund  of  general  enjoyment. 

© o o 

And  Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said:  “When  we  fill  our 
hours  with  regrets  over  the  failures  of  yesterday,  and  with 
worries  over  the  problems  of  tomorrow,  we  have  no  today 
in  which  to  be  thankful.” 

o o o 

Backsliding  begins  when  knee-bending  stops. 


Let  every  dawn  of  morning  be  to  you  as  the  beginning 
of  life,  and  every  setting  sun  be  to  you  as  its  close;  then 
let  every  one  of  these  short  lives  leave  its  sure  record 
of  some  kindly  thing  done  for  others,  some  goodly  strength 
or  knowledge  gained  for  yourself. — John  Ruskin. 

o e o 

Hardening  of  the  heart  ages  people  more  quickly  than 
hardening  of  the  arteries. 

o o o 

Many  a man  can  credit  his  success  to  the  fact  that  he 
didn’t  have  the  advantages  others  had. 

o © o 

He  who  would  find  a friend  without  faults  will  be  with- 
out friends. 

o o o 

A man  too  busy  to  take  care  of  his  health  is  like  a me- 
chanic too  busy  to  take  care  of  his  tools. — Spanish  proverb. 

o o o 

Our  hatreds  kill  our  souls;  our  resentments  stifle  our 
spirits;  our  prejudices  choke  our  spiritual  growth,  and  our 
evil  thoughts  destroy  our  peace  of  mind. — Walker. 

Christmas  Gifts 

A father,  buying  a doll  for  his  little  girl’s  Christmas 
present,  was  told  by  the  saleslady:  “Here’s  a lovely  doll — you 
lay  her  down  and  she  closes  her  eyes,  just  like  a real  little 
girl.” 

Said  the  sadly  experienced  father:  “I  guess,  lady,  you’ve 
never  had  a real  little  girl.” 

o o o 

A father  was  buying  a watch  for  his  son’s  Christmas  gift. 

“I  suppose,”  said  the  clerk,  “that  it’s  to  be  a surprise.” 

“I  ll  say  it  is,”  replied  the  father.  “He’s  expecting  a con- 
vertible.” 

o o o 

He  who  does  not  have  Christmas  in  his  heart  will  not 
find  it  under  a tree. 

New  Year  Celebration 

Children  may  be  interested  in  knowing  how  New  Year’s 
Day  is  celebrated  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  parents 
could  make  use  of  the  day  to  relate  some  of  these  observ- 
ances. New  Year’s  Day  is  a day  of  gift-giving  and  door- 
bell ringing  in  France.  Every  family  holds  open  house  mid 
an  atmosphere  of  gaiety  and  hospitality.  Churches  are 
crowded  on  New  Year’s  Eve  and  in  villages  cattle  are  driven 
to  the  door  of  the  church  where  they  are  blessed  by  the 
priest.  In  Japan  on  New  Year’s  Day,  bells  peal  out  108 
times,  reminding  the  people  of  the  108  commandments  of 
Buddha.  Chinese  pay  up  their  old  debts  on  New  Year’s  Eve. 
In  England  it  is  thought  to  be  a good  idea  to  open  savings 
accounts  on  New  Year’s  Day. 
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Items  and  Comments 


Two  tiny  chapels  along  Interstate  90 
near  White  Lake,  S.D.,  offer  travelers  an 
opportunity  to  rest  and  worship,  but  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  said  they 
must  come  down.  The  chapels,  built  by  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Corsica, 
S.D.,  at  a cost  of  $2,000  each,  have  been 
ruled  unconstitutional.  “Permitting  one 
denomination  to  erect  chapels  could  set  a 
bad  precedent,  says  Marvin  Bue  of  Pierre, 
S.D.,  divisional  engineer  for  the  highway 
bureau. 

o o o 

The  world  last  year  grew  at  the  rate  of 

180.000  people  a day,  according  to  the  new 
United  Nations  Demographic  Booh. 

The  65  million  increase  brought  world 
population  to  3,420,000,000  by  mid-1967. 
If  the  present  rate  of  1.9  percent  popula-' 
tion  growth  continues,  the  total  will  double 
by  the  year  2006,  the  report  said.  It  also 
revealed  that: 

— In  the  period  from  mid- 1966  to  mid- 
1967,  19  percent  of  all  people  lived  in 
cities  of  100,000  or  over. 

— Three  quarters  of  mankind  lived  in 
developing  regions,  and  more  than  half 
of  the  total  in  Asia. 

— The  population  of  Mainland  China  was 
estimated  at  720  million  and  was  increasing 
by  1.4  percent  annually. 

— The  annual  rate  of  population  increase 
between  1963  and  1967  was  2.5  percent  in 
Africa;  2 percent  in  Asia;  1.8  percent  in 
Europe;  2.9  percent  in  Latin  America;  1.3 
percent  in  North  America;  and  1.2  percent 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  highest  figure — 
3.5  percent — was  reported  from  Central 
America. 

More  than  half  of  the  population  of 
North  America  lives  in  cities  of  at  least 

100.000  people. 

Tokyo  has  remained  the  most  populated 
city  of  the  world  with  8,907,000  inhabitants 
in  1966,  followed  by  New  York  with 

7.969.000  for  the  same  year;  then  Shanghai 
with  6,900,000  and  Moscow  with  6,422,000 
in  1967. 


The  biennial  world  council  of  the  Sev- 
enth-day Adventist  Church  approved  a five- 
point  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  inner- 
city  and  ghetto  areas. 

The  program  would  expand  existing  work 
in  underprivileged  areas,  many  of  which  are 
being  served  by  the  church  s 700  health  and 
welfare  centers. 

Under  the  new  program,  each  union  con- 
ference (there  are  10  in  North  America)  is 
asked  to  establish  an  inner-city  committee 
for  each  large  city  in  its  territory.  At  least 


one  metropolis  of  each  union  conference, 
the  biennial  council  said,  should  develop  a 
model  health  and  welfare  center  with  inte- 
grated staff;  support  would  come  from  Ad- 
ventist churches  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

Each  conference  (60  in  North  America) 
was  asked  to  secure,  equip,  and  stock 
emergency  vehicles  for  use  in  disaster  situa- 
tions and  training  classes  in  disaster  aid 
services  were  recommended  for  all  churches. 

The  world  council  also  called  for  an  edu- 
cational program  for  preschool  and  school- 
age  children  and  adults  to  emphasize  health, 
elementary  education,  and  vocational  train- 
ing. 

It  was  reported  that  total  Adventist  aid 
to  8.1  million  disaster  victims  and  needy 
persons  last  year  was  more  than  $4.5 
million. 


Ohio  Valley  College,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
used  federal  funds  to  build  a needed  new 
auditorium.  It  was  fine  until  a government 
auditor  was  invited  to  chapel.  Because  the 
building  was  partially  financed  with  govern- 
ment funds  the  college  received  a bill  of 
$75,000  to  repay  the  government  since  the 
service  was  of  a religious  nature.  The  story 
is  printed  in  the  November-Deeember  issue 
of  Liberty. 

o o o 

The  traditional  church  is  so  alive  with 
"manipulation’’  that  it  may  soon  be  dead, 
according  to  two  clergymen  and  a psycholo- 
gist who  collaborated  in  writing  a new 
book  published  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Manipulator  and  the  Church  (Abing- 
don Press)  has  a subtitle,  “A  Call  to  Chris- 
tian Actualization.”  Authors  explain  that 
“manipulation  is  that  which  destroys  a man 
as  a man.  Actualization  in  its  fullness  is 
the  experience  of  the  kingdom  which  God 
means  for  all  of  us  to  enter.” 

Cooperating  in  the  preparation  of  the 
volume  were  the  Reverend  Maxie  D. 
Dunnam,  minister  of  the  West  Anaheim 
(Calif.)  United  Methodist  Church,  Orange, 
Calif.,  and  Dr.  Everett  L.  Shostrom,  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  Therapeutic 
Psychology,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Devices  for  manipulation  used  by  laymen 
which  the  book  cites  are:  cancel  the  pledge, 
cut  off  attendance,  coerce  through  com- 
mittees, create  dissension,  cover  up  with 
cliches,  control  the  curriculum,  close  the 
mind,  and  control  the  minister. 

A clergyman  can  in  turn  use  the  power 
of  his  profession,  the  weight  of  authority, 
the  prestige  of  his  training,  the  power  of 
privilege,  scarcity  of  his  kind,  and  deck- 
stacking. 


No  simple  answer  for  overcoming  manip- 
ulation is  suggested  by  the  authors.  It  is, 
however,  pointed  out  that  Jesus  is  the 
“model”  for  a genuinely  Christian  style 
of  living  which  minimizes  manipulation. 

o © © 

“The  world  is  far  more  ready  to  respond 
to  the  gospel  than  Christians  are  ready  to 
hand  it  out,”  declared  Dr.  G.  W.  Peters  to 
the  225  delegates  attending  a retreat  of 
evangelical  missions  secretaries  in  Winona 
Lake,  Ind.,  Sept.  30  to  Oct.  4. 

Dr.  Peters  is  professor  of  missions  at 
Dallas  Theological  Seminary  and  member 
of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Services. 

“A  new  age  of  evangelism  has  broken  in 
upon  the  evangelical  wing  of  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ,”  Peters  pointed  out.  “But  in 
general  the  churches  in  our  mission  fields 
are  insufficiently  prepared  for  great  har- 
vests.” 

© © © 

December  in  Biafra  will  be  "the  greatest 
catastrophe  of  the  century,”  Father  Dermot 
Doran,  C.S.Sp.,  predicted  in  New  York. 

The  Irish  missionary,  one  of  the  chief 
organizers  of  relief  airlifts  to  the  encircled 
refugees  in  Biafra,  said  that  food  shipments 
have  increased  and  are  saving  thousands  of 
lives  but  will  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
mass  starvation  in  December. 

“There  will  be  no  more  food,”  he  said. 
“They  have  already  eaten  the  seeds  for 
next  year's  crop.” 

Although  100  tons  of  high-protein  food 
and  medical  supplies  now  being  flown  in 
daily  are  saving  many  lives.  Father  Doran 
said  this  figure  is  only  one  tenth  of  what 
is  needed. 

o e o 

The  starting  salary  for  the  average 
United  Presbyterian  minister  with  a semi- 
nary degree  is  $410  less  than  the  lowest 
average  for  other  college  graduates,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  reported  in  Presbyterian 
Life. 

An  article  written  by  Jay  S.  Johnson  and 
James  A.  Sparks  said  that  the  minister 
fresh  out  of  seminary  receives  $7,102  an- 
nually while  the  college  graduate  with  a 
degree  in  humanities  or  social  sciences  re- 
ceives $7,512. 

The  four-year  graduate  in  business  ac- 
counting can  expect  $7,994  and  his  colleague 
in  technical  fields  will  receive  $9,204,  the 
article  said. 

A seminary  graduate  has  three  years  of 
academic  work  beyond  the  initial  bachelor  s 
level.  Master’s  degree  holders  may  antici- 
pate $10,548  in  nontechnical  fields  and 
$11,256  in  technical  occupations. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Poverty  in  the  Midst  of 
Middle  Class  Affluence 


A couple  of  stone’s  throws  from  the  York- 
dale  indoor  shopping  center — the  world’s 
largest — right  in  the  midst  of  an  affluent 
middle-class  neighborhood,  sprawls  Law- 
rence Heights,  Canada’s  largest  public 
housing  community. 

It  was  built  ten  years  ago.  The  neighbors 
protested  and  gained  a victory  of  sorts  when 
the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  agreed  to 
put  a fence  around  the  entire  project  and 
limit  the  number  of  streets  leading  into  the 
area. 

Now  over  5,000  people — nearly  3,000  of 
whom  are  children  under  14  years  of  age — 
live  in  Lawrence  Heights. 

A horseshoe-shaped  street  curls  through 
the  insulated  village  of  apartment  buildings. 
This  street’s  two  entrances  and  one  other 
roadway  are  the  only  access  routes  into 
Lawrence  Heights. 

A sturdy  fence  encircles  the  compound 
and  effectively  prevents  communication  be- 
tween the  neighbors  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
fence. 

There  is  some  interaction,  but  not  the 
kind  that  helps  win  friends  and  improve 
community  relations.  Periodically  cars  are 
stolen,  windows  broken,  and  occasionally 
individuals  are  assaulted. 

Isaac  Tiessen,  pastor  of  the  Toronto 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  which  is  lo- 
cated within  a few  hundred  feet  of  the 
housing  project,  indicated  that  most  of  the 
church’s  windows  had  been  broken  at  one 
time  or  another.  The  church  has  begun  to 
replace  all  broken  windows  with  plexiglass, 
which  withstands  the  impact  of  flying  stones 
and  rocks. 

What’s  the  Problem? 

Externally,  Lawrence  Heights  doesn’t  look 
at  all  like  the  “jungle”  or  “ghetto,”  which 
some  insensitive  persons  have  called  it.  In 
fact,  a quick  sight-seeing  trip  through  its 
streets  leaves  an  observer  with  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  just  another  suburban 
community. 

The  buildings  are  well  kept,  although 
somewhat  monotonous  in  color  and  design; 
the  lawns  are  neatly  mowed,  the  streets  are 
paved,  and  the  persons  on  the  street  are 
well-dressed  and  appear  well-adjusted. 

What  then  is  the  problem? 

First,  there  is  the  problem  of  poverty. 
The  annual  income  of  the  1,080  families  in 
Lawrence  Heights  averages  out  to  $3,500. 
The  average  size  of  the  families  is  4.7. 

Most  of  the  families’  income  is  thus  be- 


low the  $4,000  “poverty  line”  suggested 
recently  by  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada 
for  families  with  more  than  four  members. 
However,  despite  their  low  incomes,  only 
37  percent  of  the  families  were  drawing 
welfare,  a recent  study  showed. 

“All  the  people  here  have  poverty  in 
common,”  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hahn,  coordinator 
of  Lawrence  Heights  Family  and  Child 
Service,  told  us.  “There’s  quite  a stigma 
attached  to  living  in  public  housing.” 

Single-parent  Families 

To  add  further  to  the  problem,  278  fami- 
lies— over  25  percent  of  the  total — have 
only  one  parent.  This  type  of  situation  often 
has  unfortunate  effects  on  the  children,  as  it 
does  for  families  in  any  income  category. 

The  problem  of  single-parent  families 
here  is  particularly  difficult  in  time  of 
illness,  family  emergencies,  and  similar 
situations.  What  usually  happens  in  such 
cases  is  that  children  are  kept  home  from 
school  to  look  after  the  household  chores. 
This,  of  course,  leads  to  a significant 
amount  of  absenteeism  from  school. 

A third  problem  that  should  be  cited  but 
which  need  not  be  elaborated  here  is  the 
inadequate  recreational  facilities  and  super- 
vision. 

A fourth  problem  is  the  residents’  fre- 
quent failure  to  accept  the  realities  of  their 
situation.  Mrs.  Hahn  explained  that  many  of 
the  people  in  the  public  housing  community 
talk  as  though  “they’re  only  passing 
through  ...  on  their  way  to  the  middle 
class.”  In  most  cases,  unfortunately,  this  is 
not  so. 

“I  think  the  healthiest  thing  that  could 
happen  to  the  Lawrence  Heights  community 
would  be  for  them  to  say,  ‘To  heck  with  the 
stigma  of  being  poor.  We’re  going  to  run 
our  own  show  . . . and  with  dignity.’  ” 

Given  these  four  more  obvious  problems 
and  others  which  are  harder  to  pinpoint, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  public  housing 
communities  often  foster  certain  antisocial 
attitudes. 

Lawrence  Heights  is  not  unique  in  this. 
A year  ago  a crisis  developed  at  Warden 
Woods,  another  Toronto  low  income  com- 
munity. Several  suicides  were  attempted 
within  a short  period  of  time.  This  drama- 
tized for  the  public  the  feeling  of  hopeless- 
ness experienced  by  these  people  and  forced 
the  service  agencies  to  reevaluate  their 
method  of  delivering  services  to  the  families 
under  their  care. 


Agencies  Cooperate 

At  Warden  Woods  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society,  Family  Service  Association,  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health,  and  the  Menno- 
nite Church  joined  together  to  form  Warden 
Woods  Community  Services. 

At  Lawrence  Heights  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  and  Family  Service  Association  have 
also  formally  merged  their  services  and 
function  as  -cne  agency.  They  have  what 
Mrs.  Hahn  calls  “grassroots  coordination." 

There  was  a spirit  of  cautious  optimism 
among  the  service  agency  staff  members  at 
both  Warden  Woods  and  Lawrence  Heights. 
Both  teams  are  working  intensively  to 
develop  indigenous  leadership  and  to  help 
the  residents  themselves  to  plan,  organize, 
and  develop  a wide  range  of  programs. 

“Our  aim  is  to  bring  people  to  a reali- 
zation of  their  worth,  explained  Mrs. 
Hahn. 

The  Churches 

So  how  are  the  churches  performing  in 
their  services  to  the  residents  in  public 
housing  projects? 

Their  overall  record  is  spotty.  Many  of 
the  Toronto  churches  can’t  be  bothered. 

Two  congregations  which  are  taking  an 
active  interest  are  the  (Old)  Mennonite 
church  located  within  a few  blocks  of  the 
Warden  Woods  project  and  the  Toronto 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church  which  is  the 
closest  congregation  to  the  Lawrence 
Heights  community. 

John  Hess,  pastor  of  the  Warden  Park 
Mennonite  Church,  has  been  active  in 
Warden  Woods  ever  since  it  was  started  four 
years  ago.  He  is  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  residents  and  was  one  of  the  persons 
who  spearheaded  the  formation  of  the  com- 
munity services  team. 

Under  Hess’s  leadership,  the  Ontario 
Mennonite  Mission  Board  applied  for  and 
was  granted  the  privilege  of  building  a 
community  center  and  church  on  a specially 
designated  lot  in  the  Warden  Woods  com- 
plex. 

This  $250,000  building  will  house  a 
chapel,  various  offices,  therapy  rooms,  and 
day  care  facilities.  An  appeal  for  funds  is 
being  made  in  the  Ontario  Mennonite  Con- 
ference now  so  that  construction  can  begin 
next  spring. 

Community  residents  have  indicated  their 
wholehearted  support  of  this*' project  in 
letters  to  their  bimonthly  newspaper,  The 
Voice  of  the  Woods. 

The  Toronto  Mennonite  Brethren  Church 
located  its  church  near  Lawrence  Heights  in 
1962  specifically  to  attempt  to  relate  to 
members  of  the  public  housing  community. 

This  congregation  has  a problem,  how- 
ever. It  has  a commuting  membership.  Only 
the  pastor  and  his  wife,  the  Isaac  Tiessens, 
live  near  the  church.  The  others  all  live 
three  or  more  miles  away  and  find  it  diffi- 
cult because  of  geography  to  relate  to  the 
community. 
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Tiessen,  however,  has  developed  an 
understanding  and  a vision  for  the  people  of 
Lawrence  Heights.  He  told  of  how  he  was 
at  first  shocked  at  some  of  the  things  resi- 
dents of  the  community  did  and  the  pri- 
vations they  suffered. 

“We  strongly  believe,”  he  emphasized, 
“that  we  must  help  the  whole  person. 

. . . We  must  not  neglect  the  spiritual 
side.’ 

Children  from  Lawrence  Heights  come 
to  the  MB  church’s  Sunday  school  and  its 
midweek  club  meetings,  but  few  adults 
attend. 

In  an  effort  to  get  closer  to  the  people, 
the  church  is  planning  to  begin  a series  of 
monthly  Sunday  night  programs  in  Law- 
rence Heights.  These  meetings  will  be  in- 
formal. There  will  be  a strong  emphasis  on 
music,  and  the  messages  will  be  brief. 

The  Pete  Balzers,  a Mennonite  Central 
Committee  voluntary  service  couple  from 
Vancouver,  will  be  worshiping  with  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  congregation  and  teach- 
ing in  their  Sunday  school. 

Volunteers 

“The  ‘Christmas  basket’  type  of  concern 
for  the  poor  is  a thing  of  the  past,”  Dale 
Shuttleworth  responded  when  asked  about 
volunteer  help.  Shuttleworth,  who  has  been 


A new  reading  room  was  recently  opened 
at  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  center 
in  Lo  Fu  Ngam  Resettlement  Estate,  Hong 
Kong.  Located  in  the  room  used  as  a kitch- 
en for  the  school  lunch  program  formerly 
operated  by  MCC,  the  new  facility  is 
equipped  with  study  tables  to  accommodate 
30  students,  chairs  for  an  additional  15 
readers,  and  a small  library. 

The  Popular  Reading  Room,  as  it  is  for- 


at  Lawrence  Heights  for  three  years  under 
the  Board  of  Education,  has  pushed  through 
several  innovations  in  the  use  of  community 
facilities.  He  opened  the  school  after  hours, 
for  example,  to  provide  the  residents  with 
opportunities  for  recreation  and  study. 

This  type  of  program  requires  volun- 
teers to  provide  supervision  and  instruc- 
tion. 

“I  believe  in  ‘people  power,  ” he  ex- 
plained. “You  can’t  buy  off  all  the  social 
problems.”  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  felt 
people  from  outside  the  community  need  to 
get  involved  with  the  residents  of  Lawrence 
Heights. 

Shuttleworth  made  clear,  however,  that 
not  every  volunteer  who  walks  into  the 
center  is  capable  of  contributing  something 
worthwhile.  “Lots  of  the  volunteers  who 
come  in  here  are  ‘attitudinallv  disadvan- 
taged.’ ” 

He  became  a bit  misty-eyed  when  he 
talked  about  what  the  coming  of  the  Bal- 
zers meant  to  him.  “The  Balzers  are  a 
sure  thing.  I can  depend  on  them  to  be 
there.  They’re  not  like  short-term  volun- 
teers. . . . We  certainly  could  use  more  of 
the  same  kind  of  persons. 

"What  they’re  doing  is  my  definition  of 
what  Christianity  is  all  about” — Larry 
Kehler,  Editor,  Canadian  Mennonite. 


mally  named,  provides  space  and  supervision 
for  students  up  to  18  years  to  do  their 
out-of-school  studying.  Because  of  extremely 
crowded  living  conditions  in  Hong  Kong, 
there  is  a great  need  for  public  facilities  of 
this  type.  The  need  is  even  greater  in  re- 
settlement estates. 

Resettlement  estates  are  government 
housing  projects  built  to  accommodate  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  came 


Little  Ng  Wai  Yong  finds  it  necessary  to  sit 
on  a pile  of  magazines  to  reach  the  study 
table.  Even  kindergarten  students  have  home- 
work to  do  in  Hong  Kong. 

from  China  since  1950  in  search  of  a better 
life.  To  date  over  one  million  people  have 
been  housed  under  this  program.  Lo  Fu 
Ngam,  the  estate  where  MCC  is  located,  is 
relatively  small,  with  only  37,000  people 
living  in  an  area  of  less  than  one-quarter 
square  mile. 

In  Lo  Fu  Ngam,  the  average  apartment 
is  a room  10'  x 12'  in  size.  The  mini- 
mum number  of  occupants  of  such  a room 
is  five  adults,  with  a child  less  than  10 
being  considered  as  half  an  adult.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  eight  or  more  people  to  call 
such  a room  home.  Little  wonder  that  chil- 
dren have  difficulty  finding  a suitable  space 
to  do  their  homework. 

In  addition  to  providing  supervised  space, 
there  is  also  assistance  available  to  children 
with  study  difficulties.  This  service  is 
proving  very  popular  as  many  of  the  par- 
ents of  the  children  who  visit  the  room  are 
illiterate  and  quite  unable  to  help  their 
children  with  their  homework.  The  room  is 
open  55  hours  per  week,  and  during  its 
first  week  of  operation  had  over  500  visits. 

At  the  time  of  opening,  the  library 
contained  approximately  1,400  volumes.  The 
library  will  be  extended  to  3,000  volumes, 
including  a section  of  Christian  books.  Most 
of  these  will  be  available  for  lending  pur- 
poses. Chinese  books  for  young  people,  as 
you  may  have  guessed,  are  very  inex- 
pensive. 

This  new  facility  is  also  being  used  four 
evenings  per  week  for  a supplementary 
English  tutorial  program.  Here  primary 
school  children  who  are  experiencing  diffi- 
culty with  their  English  studies,  and  who 
cannot  afford  tutorial  help  are  given  free 
assistance.  Hong  Kong,  a British  colony, 


During  the  first  week  of  operation,  the  Popular  Reading  Room  of  MCC  Hong  Kong  had  over 
five  hundred  visits.  Most  of  the  users  are  primary  school  students  who  lack  space  to  study  at 
home. 


New  Reading  Room  Opened  in  Hong  Kong 
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has  compulsory  English  courses  from  kin- 
dergarten onward. 

Two  evenings  per  week,  the  Hong  Kong 
Mennonite  Mission  conducts  programs  for 
children  and  young  people  in  this  room. 
The  MCC  Family-Child  Assistance  Program 
uses  it  periodically  the  seventh  evening  for 
group  meetings. 

Many  of  the  families  of  Lo  Fu  Ngam  face 
a bleak  and  uncertain  future  in  survival-of- 
the-fittest  Hong  Kong.  They  possess  no  skill 
suitable  for  a modern  urban  society  and 
have  no  opportunities  to  acquire  one.  Often 
their  only  hope  lies  in  the  successful  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  The  MCC  Popular 
Reading  Room  will  bring  this  goal  a bit 
closer  for  some  of  these  families. 


Glick  Begins  New  Assignment 

The  doors  of  opportunity  swung  open  for 
Jesse  Glick,  Jr.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  Dec.  1 
when  he  began  a new  assignment  as  CPS 
sponsor-youth  counselor  for  the  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  area.  Since  1964  Glick  served  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  as  district 
director  of  Civilian  Peace  Service  (earning 
I-W  for  Mennonite  men)  in  the  Relief  and 
Service  Office.  He  resigned  this  position  in 
November  to  accept  his  new  assignment. 

‘The  Mennonite  churches  in  Sarasota, 
noting  the  increasing  number  of  fellows 
coming  to  Florida  to  serve  their  two  years, 
discussed  the  need  for  a CPS  sponsor,” 
said  H.  Michael  Shenk,  pastor  of  Tuttle 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church.  “The  various 
Mennonite  district  conferences  operative  in 
Sarasota  appointed  a steering  committee 
who  created  and  expanded  the  new  assign- 
ment and  invited  Glick  to  accept  it.” 

When  asked  to  outline  the  major  facets 
of  his  new  job,  Glick  replied,  “Since  I’ve 
had  no  predecessors  working  in  this  area, 
many  details  will  have  to  be  worked  out  as 
1 feel  my  way  along.  Certainly  the  oppor- 
tunities, however  intangible  they  may  seem 
at  this  time,  are  unlimited.  The  steering 
committee  has  designated  three  areas 
awaiting  my  immediate  attention,  namely: 

— “Serving  as  CPS  sponsor  for  Sarasota, 


Jesse  Glick  points  to  a cluster  of  CPS  Florida 
locations  for  which  he  will  assume  sponsor- 
ship beginning  in  December. 


Venice,  Bradenton,  Ft.  Myers,  and  other 
locations  in  the  Southeast  United  States 
without  a sponsor.  The  work  of  sponsor 
includes  contacting  men  as  they  enter 
service  as  well  as  various  times  during 
their  two-year  term;  promoting  and  pro- 
viding group  settings  for  fellowship,  Bible 
study,  and  work  camps;  and  promoting  good 
relationships  between  CPS  men  and  the 
local  Mennonite  churches. 

— “Service  counselor  for  the  Florida 
area,  and 

— “Coordinator  for  CPS  and  youth  activi- 
ties in  the  Southeast  United  States.  This 
means  assisting  local  MYF's,  helping  plan 
area  and  state-wide  CPS  and  youth  re- 
treats, and  serving  as  ‘sponsor’  to  other 
CPS  local  sponsors  in  Florida.” 

Glick’s  responsibilities  as  CPS  district 
director  at  the  Mission  Board  will  be 
divided  among  the  five  Voluntary  Service 
district  directors,  with  each  relating  to 
specified  district  conferences.  All  initial 
service  inquiries,  whether  CPS  or  VS, 
should  now  be  directed  to  the  Personnel 


From  a total  of  twenty-seven  volunteers 
who  attended  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee s October-November  orientation 
school  the  following  came  from  the  Menno- 
nite Church:  Stanley  Benner,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  began  a two-year  social  work  assign- 
ment in  Toronto,  Ont.  He  holds  a BA  in 
sociology  from  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Pottstown  Mennonite  Church,  Pottstown 
Pa. 

Cleveland  Campbell,  Lyndhurst,  Va.,  left 
for  a term  of  French  study  in  Brussels, 
Belgium,  before  serving  a two-year  assign- 
ment in  the  Congo  on  a construction  proj- 
ect. Cleveland  attended  Valley  Technical 
School,  Fisherville,  Va.,  and  is  a member  of 
the  Mountain  View  Mennonite  Church, 
Lyndhurst,  Va. 

David  Fropse,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  is  serving 


Office,  with  all  CPS  concerns  for  in-service 
I-W  men  forwarded  to  Ray  Horst  or  Roy 
Yoder  for  the  present. 

Glick  is  residing  at  Temple  House,  2739 
Temple  Street,  Sarasota,  Fla.  33579,  which 
has  been  designated  CPS-Youth  Head- 
quarters for  Sarasota.  In  his  new  assign- 
ment, Glick  is  responsible  to  the  steering 
committee  and  will  make  monthly  reports 
to  the  CPS  offices  in  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Harri- 
sonburg, Va. ; and  possibly  Salunga,  Pa. 
Financial  support  will  come  largely  from  the 
Sarasota  Mennonite  churches  with  some 
subsidy  from  the  General  and  Virginia 
Mission  Boards. 

Glick  notes  that  he  will  be  serving  on  a 
half-time  basis.  “While  I’m  still  undecided, 
I see  the  possibility  of  devoting  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  further  schooling 
or  social  welfare  work,”  he  said. 

Originally  from  Belleville,  Pa.,  Glick 
attended  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
graduated  in  1964  from  Penn  State,  State 
College,  Pa.,  with  a BA  in  business  ad- 
ministration. 


a 27-month  agricultural  assignment  in 
Kikwit,  Congo.  He  attended  Hesston  Col- 
lege and  Otero  Junior  College  before  volun- 
teering for  his  assignment.  He  is  a member 
of  the  East  Holbrook  Mennonite  Church, 
Cheraw,  Colo. 

Anna  Lehman,  Greenwood,  Del.,  served 
as  general  staff  nurse  at  the  Nanticoke 
Memorial  Hospital,  Seaford,  Del.,  before 
volunteering  for  a one-vear  assignment  at 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Hospital,  Mc- 
Dowell, Kv.  She  is  a graduate  of  the  Cam- 
bridge, Md.,  School  of  Practical  Nursing  and 
a member  of  the  Tressler  Mennonite 
Church,  Greenwood,  Del. 

David  Leinbach,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  spending 
the  next  2/  months  in  Kinshasa,  Congo, 
working  with  radio  broadcasting.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Hesston  College  with  an 
associate  degree  in  liberal  arts.  He  is  a 


Row  1:  Anna  Lehman,  David  Froese,  Lloyd  Miller,  David  Boshart,  David  Leinbach.  Row  2: 
Cleveland  Campbell,  Larry  Neuschwander,  Stanley  Benner,  James  Nolt,  John  Troyer. 

MCC  Volunteers  Sent  Out 
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member  of  the  Waterford  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind. 

Lloyd  Miller,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  is  working  on 
a construction  project  in  the  Congo  for  the 
next  27  months.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Chestnut  Hill  Mennonite  Church,  Columbia, 
Pa. 

Larry  Neuschwander,  Albany,  Ore.,  has 
begun  a two-year  voluntary  service  assign- 
ment at  MCC  headquarters,  Akron,  Pa., 
where  he  is  working  in  the  production 
room.  He  is  a member  of  the  Fairview 
Mennonite  Church,  Albany,  Ore. 

James  Nolt,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  is  employed  for 
27  months  as  an  agricultural  worker  in  the 
Congo.  He  is  a member  of  the  Mt.  Joy 
Mennonite  Church,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

Bob  .and  Mary  Swartzendruber,  Manson, 
Iowa,  have  begun  a two-year  assignment 
at  Boys  Village,  Smithville,  Ohio.  Bob  holds 
a degree  in  business  education  and  agri- 
cultural management,  and  Mary,  in  execu- 
tive secretary  training.  Bob  is  a member  of 
the  Manson  Mennonite  Church,  Manson, 
Iowa,  and  Mary  is  a member  of  the  Augus- 
tana  Lutheran  Church,  Manson,  Iowa. 

Steve  Troyer,  Elida,  Ohio,  is  working  in 
the  mechanical  maintenance  department  at 
Hospital  Grande  Riviere  du  Nord,  Haiti, 
for  the  next  two  years.  Before  volunteering 
for  the  assignment,  he  attended  Ohio  State 
University.  He  is  a member  of  the  Central 
Mennonite  Church,  Elida,  Ohio. 

Films  Added  to  Board 
Library 

Six  new  film  titles  have  been  acquired  in 
recent  months  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions’  audio-visual  department  and  are 
now  being  offered  for  congregational  use, 
according  to  AV  director  Harold  Weaver.  A 
brief  resume  of  each  film  follows: 

Charlie  Churchman  and  the  Clowns:  A 
sequel  to  Charlie  Churchman  and  the  Teen- 
age Masquerade,  the  old  silent  screen  satiri- 
cal Chaplinesque  technique  is  utilized  in 
depicting  the  basic  elements  of  evangelism 
while  contending  that  the  world  outside 
the  church  can  be  won  to  Christ.  This  20- 
minute  Family  Films  presentation  can  be 
useful  with  audiences  from  junior  high 
through  adult.  Rental,  $12.50. 

Photographed  on  the  San  Bias  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Panama,  Hidden  Island  re- 
counts the  story  of  two  teenage  boys  when 
one's  skills  and  leadership  are  challenged 
by  the  other.  Set  in  the  context  of  a Chris- 
tian school,  the  37-minute  Ken  Anderson 
film  carries  a message  on  personal  witness 
alongside  a sports-adventure  story  geared 
for  the  primary-junior  high  audience.  Rent- 
al, $16.00. 

A modern-day  parable,  It  s About  This 
Carpenter  follows  a young  craftsman  from 
his  Greenwich  Village  home  as  he  attempts 
to  deliver  a wooden  cross  to  an  uptown 
New  York  church.  His  trip  recreates 
Christ’s  last  walk,  the  crucifixion,  and  its 


response  in  modern  terms.  Rich  in  symbol- 
ism, the  film’s  usefulness  depends  upon  an 
effective  introduction  and  strong  follow-up 
discussion.  Rental,  free. 

The  Church  in  the  World,  photographed 
from  still  pictures,  is  a disturbing  experience 
utilizing  symbolism,  a folk-jazz  song,  and 
heavy  narratipn.  The  viewer  is  intended  to 
experience  confrontation,  then  commitment, 
and  finally  celebration  as  he  realizes  that 
he  is  the  church — the  answer  to  confusion, 
pain,  and  fear.  A 24-minute  Kairos  film,  it 
may  do  little  more  than  stir  up  guilt  feel- 
ings unless  accompanied  by  concrete  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  people  can  become  help- 
fully involved  in  the  church’s  total  mission. 
Rental,  $20.00  per  day. 

The  Revolving  Door  takes  a penetrating 
look  at  the  lower  court,  the  minor  offender, 
and  the  jail.  The  jail,  the  most  overlooked 
and  forgotten  of  all  institutions,  has  earned 
the  label  “school  for  crime.  The  28-minute 
film  suggests  creative  alternatives  to  current 
inadequate  programs  and  could  be  used  as 
an  informational  tool  with  junior  highs 
through  adults.  Rental,  free. 

Youth  and  adults,  with  a perceptive  dis- 
cussion leader,  could  find  The  Supper  a use- 
ful catalvst  to  lead  people  into  discussions 
concerning  the  barriers  which  separate 
man  from  his  brother.  The  bread,  fish, 
and  wine  served  at  the  “supper  are  intend- 
ed to  cause  the  viewer  to  draw  some  paral- 
lels. Rental,  $20.00  per  day. 

A 30-minute  Concordia  film  primarily  for 
adults.  Trap  of  Hate  concerns  a man  re- 
turning home  after  three  years  in  prison 
and  his  attempts  to  seek  forgiveness  and 
acceptance.  Rental,  $15.00. 

Orders  for  renting  any  of  the  above  films 
can  be  placed  by  phoning  the  Mission 
Board  at  (219)  522-2630  or  writing  the 
Audio-Visual  Department,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514. 


A scene  from  Hidden  Island,  a Ken  Anderson 
production  designed  for  primary  through 
junior-high  audiences. 


A Ken  Anderson  photograph  taken  in  1967  in 
the  area  now  known  as  Biafra  captures  Ni- 
gerian children  attempting  to  emulate  their 
elders.  God  only  knows  if  these  children  have 
become  innocent  victims  of  the  Nigeria/Biafra 
conflict.  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has 
designated  its  portion  of  the  Christmas  Shar- 
ing Fund  to  relief  efforts  in  this  war-torn 
country. 

The  1968  Christmas  Sharing  Fund,  an  an- 
nual opportunity  for  individual  "plus  giving” 
to  benefit  cooperating  Mennonite  agencies,  was 
launched  Nov.  19  with  a Cospel  Herald  article 
“Keep  Christmas — But  Do  We  Keep  It?”  by 
Howard  J.  Zehr. 

Proceeds  from  the  yearly  appeal  are  di- 
vided equally  between  Mennonite  General 
Conference,  the  three  Mennonite  colleges,  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  A poster,  a 
letter  to  pastors  of  Mennonite  congregations, 
and  prepaid  contribution  envelopes  are 
scheduled  to  be  mailed  from  Elkhart  by  Dec. 
10.  Contributions  should  be  sent  to  H.  Er- 
nest Bennett,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Indiana  46514. 


Superintendent 
Renewal  Workshop 

A Sunday  School  Superintendents’  Renew- 
al Workshop  is  scheduled  for  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  Jan.  10-12,  1969. 
This  will  replace  the  annual  summer  Bible 
school  workshop  but  will  feature  a similar 
format — specific  program  help,  introduction 
of  creative  ideas,  an  emphasis  on  a depth 
renewal  experience,  a closing  communion 
service.  With  the  help  of  MCCE  and  MPH 
this  workshop  will  build  on  last  August  s 
churchwide  Christian  Education  Convention. 
Some  of  the  same  resource  leaders  will 
serve.  Children's,  youth,  and  adult  concerns 
will  be  discussed  with  James  Horsch,  John 
Thiessen,  and  Daniel  Hertzler. 

While  Sunday  school  superintendents 
and  Christian  Education  directors  are  the 
major  focus  of  the  workshop,  pastors,  teach- 
ers, wives  and  husbands  of  leaders  are  in- 
vited to  be  full  participants. 

Write  Arnold  Cressman,  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite Church  Center,  R.  2,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Pa.  15666.  Phone:  412  423-2056. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


Michael  Zehr  was  licensed  to  the  minis- 
try to  serve  at  the  Harding  Avenue  Menno- 
nite  Church,  Williamsville,  N.Y.,  Sept.  29. 
The  charge  was  given  by  David  Beachy, 
bishop,  assisted  by  Richard  Bender.  Bro. 
Zehr  will  serve  as  assistant  pastor  and  di- 
rector of  youth  activities. 

Herman  Click,  pastor  of  the  Wesley 
Church,  Newark,  Del.,  was  charged  with 
bishop  duties,  Nov.  13,  to  serve  as  Overseer 
and  field  worker  in  the  outlying  mission 
churches  sponsored  by  the  Conestoga  and 
Maple  Grove  districts.  Aaron  F.  Stoltzfus 
gave  the  charge,  assisted  by  Ira  Kurtz  and 
Melville  Nafziger. 

Concern  No.  16  has  just  been  published. 
Topic:  “The  Paganism  of  Christmas.”  The 
price  is  $1.00  and  copies  may  be  ordered 
from  Concern,  c/o  Donald  Reist,  Business 
Manager,  721  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
15683. 

Maple  Grove  Winter  Bible  School,  Jan. 
20-31  (each  school  day  and  two  evenings 
each  week).  Instructors  are  Herman  N. 
Glick,  principal;  Sanford  Shetler,  Charles 
Gogel,  and  Christian  E.  Charles. 

Gideon  G.  Yoder,  presently  serving  the 
Pershing  Street  Church,  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
will  become  the  pastor  of  the  Hesston 
Inter-Mennonite  Fellowship  the  summer  of 
1969.  Bro.  Yoder  served  the  Burrton 
Mennonite  Church,  Burrton,  Kan.,  seven 
years.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Stella 
Hostetler,  have  five  children. 

“The  Church  and  Poverty”  will  be  the 
theme  for  a workshop  at  Laurelville  Menno- 
nite Church  Center,  Jan.  17-19,  1969,  with 
Vern  Miller,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  guest  re- 
source leader.  The  objective  will  be  to  de- 
fine the  problem  and  then  to  discover  how 
the  church  as  God’s  people  can  appropri- 
ately and  faithfully  respond.  Several  persons 
from  a congregation  or  community  should 
attend  as  a team.  Registration  will  be 
limited  to  thirty  persons.  Priority  will  be 
given  to  those  having  two  or  more  from  an 
area.  Write  immediately  to  Laurelville 
Church  Center,  R.  2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 
15666,  if  you  are  interested. 

Lyman  Coleman,  author  of  Acts  Alive 
and  Man  Alive,  will  lead  a weekend  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center  de- 
signed to  be  helpful  in  communicating  the 
gospel  in  contemporary  forms.  The  weekend 
is  especially  for  youth  and  their  adult 
leaders.  At  least  several  persons  from  a 
congregation  should  attend  as  a team.  The 
date  is  Jan.  17-19,  1969.  Registration  is 
limited  to  the  first  fifty  persons.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  those  coming  in  groups  of 
two  or  more.  Write  immediately  to  Laurel- 


ville Church  Center,  R.  2,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Pa.  15666,  to  indicate  your  interest. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Lockport,  Stryker, 
Ohio,  Dec.  8-15.  Charles  Gogel,  Phoenix- 
ville.  Pa.,  at  Old  Road,  Gap,  Pa.,  Dec.  8-15. 
John  R.  Martin,  Neffsville,  Pa.,  at  Crown 
Hill,  Rittman,  Ohio,  Jan.  15-19.  John  M. 
Drescher,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Landis  Valley, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  15  (a. m.). 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  by 
baptism  and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Broad  Street,  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  five  by 
baptism  and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.;  four  by  baptism 
and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at  Groveland, 
Pipersville,  Pa.;  one  by  baptism  and  one  by 
confession  of  faith  at  Allentown,  Pa.;  two  at 
Wesley  Chapel,  Newark,  Del.;  two  by  bap- 
tism and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at  Birch 
Grove,  Port  Allegany,  Pa.;  three  at  Salem, 
Wooster,  Ohio;  two  at  Wood  River,  Neb.; 
five  at  Cairo,  Neb.;  three  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.;  two  at  Morning  View,  Linville,  Va.; 
one  at  Bethel,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

G.  Edwin  Bontrager  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  for  the  Pleasant  View  Church, 
North  Lawrence,  Ohio,  Nov.  24.  Bishop 
Elmer  E.  Yoder  was  in  charge,  assisted  by 
A.  J.  Metzler,  Heinz  Janzen,  and  Willis 
Breckbill. 

Change  of  address:  Nevin  Bender  from 


Calendar 


Millwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Gap,  Pa.,  Dec.  30  to 
Jan.  10,  1969 

Two-week  Ministers'  Course,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  6-17,  1969. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Conference  in  special 
session  at  Beech  Mennonite  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio, 
Jan  14,  15,  1969. 

Annual  Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  20-24,  1969. 

Winter  Bible  School,  Maple  Grove  Church,  Atglen, 
Pa  , Jan.  20-31,  1969 

Mennonite  Camping  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Laurelville  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Feb. 
21-23,  1969 

Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies,  Midland  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III.,  Mar.  6,  7,  1969. 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  session,  Weaverland,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Mar.  18,  19,  1969. 

Annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Publication  Board, 
Ontario,  Mar.  27-29,  1969.  (Exact  location  will  be 
announced  later) 

Spring  Extension  Convention,  Mathis,  Tex.,  Mar. 
28-30, 1969 

Board  of  Education  special  session,  Apr.  18,  19,  1969. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Julv 
1-6,  1969. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  22-25,  1969. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27,  1969. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19, 
1969. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15,  1969. 


Philadelphia,  Miss.,  to  N.E.S.T.,  P.O.  Box 
235,  Beirut,  Lebanon. 

Wanted:  Secretary  for  MCC  (Ontario) 
office,  50  Kent  Ave.,  Kitchener,  Ont.  Apply 
in  writing,  stating  experience.  Duties  begin 
Jan.  27,  1969. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Beachy,  sister  of  missionary 
Harvey  Graber,  was  fatally  injured  in  an 
auto  accident  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  on  Nov. 
22.  The  funeral  service  was  held  at  the 
North  Goshen  Mennonite  Church  on  Nov. 
25.  Nelson  Litwiller  represented  the  Mission 
Board  at  this  service.  Address  for  Harvey 
Grabers;  C.P.  597,  Riberao  Preto,  S.  P., 
Brazil. 

Word  was  received  Nov.  26  of  the  death 
of  Daniel  B.  Reed,  Fredericksburg,  Pa., 
father  of  Kenneth  Reed  in  Japan.  The  fu- 
neral service  was  held  Nov.  29.  Kenneth 
is  an  Overseas  Mission  Associate  teaching 
English.  Address:  Higashi  1 jo  2 chome, 
Asahikawa,  Hokkaido,  Japan.  Adam  Martin, 
a member  of  the  Overseas  Committee, 
represented  the  Mission  Board  at  the 
funeral  service. 

Lester  Hershey  writes  from  Aibonito, 
P.R. : “Last  week  the  Puerto  Rican  Council 
of  Churches  celebrated  its  Annual  Assembly 
under  the  theme:  ‘God’s  Mission  Is  Now.’ 
There  w'ere  some  very  good  messages  on 
the  importance  of  God  s insistence  that  the 
church  has  a mission  right  now,  which  can- 
not be  put  off.  I felt  there  was  a much 
better  unity  among  the  brethren  of  the 
various  denominations  this  year.  ” 

Mrs.  George  Beare,  Upland,  Calif.,  indi- 
cated on  Nov.  25  that  George  is  still  very 
ill.  He  has  had  a number  of  heart  failures 
and  has  been  in  and  out  of  the  Coronary- 
Care  Unit.  However,  he  has  shown  marked 
improvement  and  Ida  helped  him  celebrate 
his  70th  birthday  on  the  25th.  Ida  continues 
to  express  their  desire  to  be  in  the  center 
of  the  Lord’s  will  in  this  experience.  She 
and  George  sincerely  appreciate  the  prayers 
of  their  many  friends  around  the  world. 

Teo  Penner,  pastor  of  the  Mennonite 
church  in  Araguacema,  Brazil,  writes:  "The 
church  is  moving  along  very  well,  everyone 
working  in  preparation  for  Christmas  and 
New  Year.  Last  month  Glenn  and  Lois 
Musselman  visited  us  and  we  were  blessed 
by  their  ministry  in  our  church.  Five  breth- 
ren accepted  Christ  as  their  Savior  through 
Glenn’s  ministry.  These  people  are  now 
being  prepared  for  baptism. 

“Our  small  bookstore  is  also  moving  for- 
ward in  a good  way.  Many  people  come  to 
the  bookstore  to  review  the  materials  on 
sale  and  also  to  make  a visit  with  me  as 
pastor.  In  this  sense  the  bookstore  is  some- 
thing of  a church.  Pray  for  us  in  our  work 
and  ministry  here.  ” 

Persons  interested  in  participating  in  the 
“Ministers’  Winter  Retreat”  (Feb.  10-21, 
1969)  sponsored  by  the  General  Board’s 
home  missions  department  should  note  that 
the  $300  figure  quoted  is  the  approximate 
cost  for  the  entire  retreat  including  round 
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trip  air  fare  from  Chicago. 

The  estate  of  John  A.  Hochstedler, 

Kalona,  Iowa,  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
$2,769.53  to  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I don’t  know  if  you  receive  much  “back  talk 
from  your  readers;  however,  there  is  a remark 
due  concerning  an  article  appearing  in  the  Oct. 
15  issue  entitled,  “We  Could  Do  Better,”  by  Mr. 
Simon  Schrock.  One  central  idea  of  the  above- 
mentioned  article  impressed  me  enough  to  try 
and  do  something  about  it:  namely,  the  suggestion 
that  a Christian’s  home  and  car  be  well  equipped 
with  wholesome  literature.  This  seems , to  be  a 
small  request  to  make  of  professing  Christians. 
The  returns  of  having  a supplv  of  literature  will 
be  for  the  Lord  Himself  Thanks  for  printing  Mr. 
Schrock’s  well-appointed  article. — Jon  M.  Lilge, 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 


No,  Oct.  4 is  not  too  early  to  write  an  editorial 
about  Christmas  observance. 

For  some  years  1 have  been  increasingly  dis- 
turbed by  the  wide  acceptance  by  Christians  of 
the  pagan  celebrations  of  “Christmas.”  There 
has  been  some  talk  of  trying  to  put  Christ  back 
into  Christmas  But  since  Christ  was  never  in 
Christmas,  it  is  futile  to  try  to  put  Him  back. 

You  ask,  “Who  Will  Do  It?”  You  also  imply. 
What  shall  be  done?  I offer  the  following  for 
your  consideration. 

Since  what  is  now  celebrated  as  Christmas  was 
begun  as,  and  now  is  in  reality,  a Winter  Festi- 
val, I suggest  we  accept  it  as  such.  Any  activity 
in  connection  with  this  festival  that  is  not  in 
violation  of  Christian  principles  at  any  other  time 
of  year  may  be  engaged  in.  Serving  a meal  to 
our  friends,  family,  or  otherwise;  giving  gifts  to 
our  children,  husband,  wife,  brother,  sister,  et  al. 
Singing,  making  music,  having  a program,  put- 
ting up  extra  lighting,  animal  displays,  etc.  How- 
ever, if  these  activities  are  engaged  in  during  the 
“Christmas”  season  it  must  be  made  clear  that 
we  are  sharing  in  a Winter  Festival,  not  cele- 
brating the  birth  of  Christ.  This  will  necessitate 
the  deliberate  use  of  the  term  “Winter  Festival” 
instead  of  the  word  “Christmas.” 

This  would  give  opportunity  to  the  follower 
of  Christ  to  present  Him  and  His  claims  of 
Savior  and  Lord  to  an  unsaved  world. 

Since,  in  Scripture,  we  are  instructed  to  com- 
memorate Christ’s  love,  suffering,  death,  and 
resurrection,  we  will  need  to  invest  the  com- 
munion “ritual”  with  its  proper  and  full  meaning. 

As  more  of  Christ’s  love  flows  through  the 
life  of  His  disciple,  out  to  a world  torn  by  hate, 
the  need  of  a “special”  day  of  celebration  will 
diminish  and  all  days  will  become  days  of  mem- 
ory and  fulfillment. — Roy  H.  Newswanger, 
Chester,  Pa. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  ihe  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bixler — Dials. — Donald  Bixler,  Kidron  (Ohio) 
cong.,  and  Penni  Dials,  Orrville,  Ohio,  by  Bill 
Detweiler,  Aug.  31,  1968. 

Derr — Saylor. — Horace  E.  Derr,  Jr.,  Shamokin, 
Pa.,  Brethren  Church,  and  Amelia  Saylor,  Holl- 


sopple.  Pa.,  Stahl  cong.,  bv  Sanford  Shetler,  Oct. 
19,  1968. 

Eshleman — Neff. — Robert  Eshleman,  Paradise, 
Pa.,  and  Anna  Ruth  Neff,  Ronks,  Pa.,  both  of 
Mount  Pleasant  cong.,  bv  Clair  B.  Ebv,  Nov.  9, 
1968. 

Geiser — Lehman. — Ronald  Geiser,  Dalton,  Ohio, 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  and  LaVera 
Lehman,  Kidron  (Ohio)  cong.,  bv  Bill  Detweiler, 
Oct.  26,  1968. 

Gerber — Esch. — Emerson  Gerber  and  Leta  Esch, 
both  of  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  Fairview  cong.,  by 
W.  L.  Bontrager,  Sept.  6,  1968. 

Gerber — Mumaw. — Norman  Gerber,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  and  Kathy  Mumaw,  Wooster 
(Ohio)  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Nov.  9,  1968. 

Good — Kauffman. — Edwin  Laverne  Good,  Car- 
stairs,  Alta.,  West  Zion  cong.,  and  Grace  Lavonne 
Kauffman,  Tofield,  Alta.,  Salem  cong.,  by  Harold 
R.  Boettger,  Nov.  9,  1968. 

Gwartney — Ely. — David  Gwartnev,  Lansing, 
Kan.,  Methodist  Church,  and  Marilyn  Ely,  Con- 
wav.  Kan.,  West  Liberty  cong.,  by  Ed  Birkey 
and  Noah  Landis,  Oct.  26,  1968. 

Hammett — Scott. — John  Wayne  Hammett  and 
Mary  Lou  Scott,  both  of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Rich 
Valiev  cong.,  bv  Emanuel  J.  Hochstedler,  Nov.  9, 
1968.' 

Kanagy — Peachey. — Aaron  Dale  Kanagv,  Reeds- 
ville.  Pa.,  Barrville  cong.,  and  Wilma  J.  Peachey, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Allensville  cong.,  by  R.  R.  Peach- 
ey, Sept.  7,  1968. 

King — Gantz. — David  Lee  King,  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  South  Union  cong.,  and  Marjory  Ann  Gantz, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  United  Church  of  Christ,  bv 
Roy  S.  Koch,  Oct.  19,  1968. 

Markley — Hendricks. — Glenn  Markley,  Tvlers- 
port.  Pa.,  Towamencin  cong.,  and  Carol  Sue 
Hendricks,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong. , bv 
Harold  M.  Fly,  Nov.  9,  1968. 

Martin — Longenecker. — George  B.  Martin,  Eliz- 
abethtown, Pa.,  Good  cong.,  and  Ava  Lee  Longe- 
necker, Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Bossier  cong.,  by 
Clarence  E.  Lutz,  Nov.  16,  1968. 

Miller — Zimmerman. — Glenn  Miller,  Byerland 
cong.,  and  Marie  Zimmerman,  Ephrata  cong.,  by 
Lester  Martin,  assisted  bv  David  Thomas,  Nov. 
2,  1968. 

Musser — Bowman. — Eugene  Musser  and  Leane 
Bowman,  both  of  Indiantown  cong.,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
by  Lester  Martin,  assisted  by  Henry  Fox  and 
Harvey  Zimmerman,  Nov.  9,  1968. 

Nussbaum — Shetler. — James  Nussbaum,  Aurora, 
Ohio,  Plainview  cong.,  and  Amanda  Shetler, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  Salem  cong.,  by  David  Miller, 
uncle  of  the  groom,  Aug.  24,  1968. 

Prater — Hofstetter. — Michael  Prater,  Lansing, 
W.  Va.,  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Betty  Hofstetter, 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by  Reuben 
Hofstetter,  Sept.  29,  1968. 

Scheufler — Snyder. — Clyde  Scheufler,  Wilmot, 
Ohio,  and  Ruth  Snyder,  Mt.  Eaton,  Ohio,  both  of 
Longenecker  cong.,  bv  Albert  C.  Slabaeh,  Ont.  25, 
1968. 

Schroeder — Glendenning. — John  Mark  Schroe- 
der,  Reedley,  Calif.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and 
Hazel  Mae  Glendenning,  Albany,  Ore.,  Plainview 
cong.,  bv  Verle  Nofziger  and  Robert  Yoder,  Aug. 
31,  1968. 

Slagle — Smith. — Daniel  Slagle,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
Stahl  cong.,  and  Sandi  Smith,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
Faith  Chapel,  by  Peter  Bury,  Oct.  12,  1968. 

Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Basinger,  Clarence  and  Karen  (Martin).  Dalton, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Bruce  William, 
Sept.  7,  1968. 

Breneman,  Daniel  K.  and  Patricia  (Lackey), 
Manheim,  Pa.,  first  child,  Lorine  Renae,  Sept. 
6,  1968. 


Cressman,  Harold  and  Lois  (Hagey),  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Keith  Harold, 
Aug.  15,  1968. 

Cressman,  Willard  and  Beulah  (Snyder),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Patricia  Lynn,  Oct.  16,  1968. 

Davis,  Lewis  and  Helen  (Suderman),  Midland, 
Mich.,  seventh  child,  fourth  son,  Ivan  Curtis,  Nov. 
8,  1968. 

Derstine,  Russell  L.  and  Janet  (Gehman),  Har- 
leysville, Pa.,  first  child,  Brenda  Sue,  November 
1968. 

Eby,  J.  Wilmer  and  Anna  M.  (Eckman),  Wash- 
ington Boro,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Philip 
Ranell,  Nov.  11,  1968. 

Eshleman,  Gerald  and  Lauretta  (Rutt),  Hephzi- 
bah,  Ga.,  first  child,  Marlene  Renae,  Nov.  7, 
1968. 

Evers,  Vernon  D.  and  Sharon  K.  (Miller),  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio,  second  son,  Michael  John,  Nov.  11, 
1968. 

Garrett,  Millard  P.  and  Priscilla  (Forry),  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  first  child,  Kristina  Lynn,  Oct.  29,  1968. 

Grasse,  John  L.  and  Mary  Margaret  (Miller), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Peggy 
Marie,  Sept.  19,  1968;  received  for  adoption,  Oct. 
14,  1968. 

Hartzler,  Paul  and  Ruby  (Keller),  Roanoke, 
111.,  first  child.  Paul  David  II,  Oct.  10,  1968. 

Haverstick,  James  and  Miriam  (Newcomer), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  first  child,  Lisa  Diane,  Nov.  12, 
1968. 

Hooley,  L.  Joe  and  Mary  Lou  (Kanagy),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  fourth  and  fifth  children,  second  and 
third  sons,  Keith  Jav  and  Kvle  Lee,  Oct.  30, 
1968. 

Hoover,  Edward  and  Reba  (Esbenshade),  Ephra- 
ta, Pa.,  second  son,  Christopher  Lvnn,  Oct.  23, 
1968. 

Hostetler,  Dalton  and  Donnabelle  (Spicher), 
Shawnee-Mission,  Kan.,  third  child,  first  son, 
Dirk  Edward,  Nov.  9,  1968. 

Imhoff,  Ray  and  Becky  (Roth),  Wooster,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Tanza  Denise,  Oct.  21,  1968. 

Kennell,  Dean  and  Eldvth  (Ulrich),  Roanoke, 
111.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Eldvth  Diane, 
Oct.  26,  1968. 

King,  Duane  and  Ardiss  (Kauffman),  Corvallis, 
Ore.,  first  child,  Eric  Sheldon,  Oct.  26,  1968. 

King,  Laurence  and  Shirley  (Shenk),  Atglen, 
Pa.,  third  daughter,  Beverly  Ann,  Nov.  4,  1968. 

Lehman,  David  S.  and  Arlene  Ann  (Schlabach), 
Kidron,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Roger  Eric, 
Nov.  11,  1968. 

Martin,  Wilmer  R and  Janet  (Ranck),  Tavi- 
stock, Ont.,  first  child,  Janelle  Larae,  Nov.  4,  1968. 

Mast,  Joe  and  Nancy  (Noll),  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
first  child,  Brian  Edward,  Nov.  6,  1968. 

Peachey,  Roy  Robert  and  Joann  Rebecca 
(Wert),  Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Pamila  Jo,  Nov. 
6,  1968. 

Randolph,  Sam  and  Myra  (Shetler),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Brian  Christopher,  Nov.  5,  1968. 

Rohrer,  M.  David  and  Velda  (Mast),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Felicia  Suzette, 
Nov.  9,  1968. 

Roth,  Calvin  and  Mary  (Steinmen),  Selkirk, 
Ont.,  fifth  living  child,  third  daughter,  Kristine 
Angella,  Sept.  9,  1968. 

Rude,  Roger  and  Martha  (Forrester),  Bluffton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Roger  Warren  111,  Sept.  11,  1968. 

Shantz,  Ross  and  Sandra  (Burkhardt),  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Pamela  Jane,  Nov.  11,  1968 

Sommers,  Donald  and  Janet  (Miller),  Louisville, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Melanie  Jan, 
Sept.  18,  1968. 

Stauffer,  Harley  and  Gloria  (Boettger),  Bluesky, 
Alta.,  second  child,  first  son,  Wendell  Jay,  Aug. 
6.  1968. 

Troyer,  Lauren  and  Verba  (Schweitzer),  Beaver 
Crossing,  Neb.,  seventh  child,  fifth  son,  Ronald 
Wayne,  Nov.  5,  1968. 

Yoder,  Curties  and  Fern  (Knechtel),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Loren  Lee,  Nov. 
5,  1968. 

Ziegler,  Donald  and  Priscilla  (Roth),  Sona  Bata, 
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Congo,  first  child,  Brian  Wesley,  Nov.  5,  1968. 

Zimmerman,  Norman  and  Emma  Jean  (Hertz- 
ler),  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  a daughter, 
Marcella  Jean,  Oct.  30,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 

bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Alderfer,  Bertha  M.,  daughter  of  Isaiah  H. 
and  Fannie  (Moyer)  Keller,  was  born  at  Franconia, 
Pa.,  Nov.  17,  1883;  died  at  the  Grand  View 
Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Oct.  21,  1968;  aged  84 
y.  11  m.  4 d.  On  June  2,  1906,  she  was  married 
to  Horace  A.  Alderfer,  who  died  May  25,  1941. 
Surviving  are  10  children  (Eva — Mrs.  Abram  G. 
Metz.  Pearl — Mrs.  Roosevelt  Leatherman,  Paul 
K.,  Zephaniah  K.,  Linford  K.,  Wellington  K., 
Horace  K.,  Frances  K.,  Bertha — Mrs.  Naswood 
Burbank,  and  Miriam — Mrs.  Linford  Benner),  39 
grandchildren,  and  41  great-grandchildren.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Jacob  Isaiah). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Salford  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  26,  with 
Willard  Shisler  and  Willis  Miller  officiating;  in- 
terment in  Salford  Cemetery. 

Baechler,  Dale  Peter,  son  of  Lome  and  Anna 
(Yantzi)  Baechler,  was  bom  in  South  Easthope 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Sept.  7,  1951;  died  as  a result  of 
a farm  accident,  in  Waterloo  Co.,  Oct.  26,  1968; 
aged  17  y.  1 m.  19  d.  Surviving  besides  his 
parents  are  2 brothers  (Glen  and  Ronald),  and 
2 sisters  (Carolyn  and  Brenda).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Hillcrest  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  East  Zorra  Church,  Oct.  30, 
with  Henry  Yantzi  and  Vernon  Brubacher  offici- 
ating. 

Bast,  Elmer,  son  of  Jacob  and  Kathryn 
(Spenler)  Bast,  was  born  in  Wellesley,  Ont., 
July  6,  1909;  died  instantly  at  his  home,  follow- 
ing a coronary  while  grinding  feed.  Sept.  26, 
1968;  aged  59  v.  2 m.  20  d.  On  May  14,  1931, 
he  married  Vioiet  Gingerich,  who  survived  him 
16  days.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (Robert,  Lawson, 
Kenneth,  and  Durwood),  3 daughters  (Betty — 
Mrs.  Earle  Widrick,  Mary  Jane — Mrs.  John  L. 
Staffer,  and  Marjorie — Mrs.  Warren  Weidner), 
14  grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Norman  and  Eman- 
uel), 2 sisters  (Emma — Mrs.  Michael  Bender  and 
Lydian — Mrs.  Jack  Walsh).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Croghan  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  with  Richard  Zehr  and  Andrew  Gin- 
gerich officiating. 

Bast,  Violet,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Nettie 
(Boshart)  Gingerich,  was  born  in  St.  Agatha,  Ont., 
Aug.  24,  1913;  died  Oct.  13,  1968,  in  St.  Joseph  s 
Hospital,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  where  she  had  under- 
gone open-heart  surgery  four  days  earlier;  aged 
55  v.  1 m.  19  d.  On  May  14,  1931,  she  was 
married  to  Elmer  Bast,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  10  days  before  her  surgery.  Sept.  26,  1968. 
Surviving  are  4 sons  (Robert,  Lawson,  Kenneth, 
and  Durwood),  3 daughters  (Betty — Mrs  Earle 
Widrick,  Mary  Jane — Mrs.  John  L'  Staffer,  and 
Marjorie — Mrs.  Warren  Weidner),  14  grandchil- 
dren, her  mother,  4 brothers  (Clifford,  Gordon, 
Howard,  and  Vernon),  and  3 sisters  (Reta — Mrs. 
Malcolm  Western,  Alice — Mrs.  HaroldMoshier,  and 
Frances — Mrs.  Richard  Burlingame).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Woodville  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Croghan  Church,  with 
Elmer  Moser  and  Andrew  Gingerich  officiating; 
interment  in  the  Croghan  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Bixler,  Alvin  J.,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Ober- 
ley)  Bixler,  was  born  at  Kidron,  Ohio,  May  16, 
1906;  died  from  a stroke  at  his  home.  Sugar- 
creek,  Ohio,  Nov.  7,  1968;  aged  62  v.  5 m.  22  d. 
On  Oct.  6,  1930,  he  was  married  to  Fannie  Yo- 
der, who  died  July  29,  1963.  On  Aug.  15,  1964, 
he  was  married  to  Mary  Yoder,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Dorlee — Mrs. 
Kenneth  Nussbaum,  Voleta — Mrs.  Elmer  Schrock, 
Violet — Mrs.  Ray  Horst,  and  Mildred — Mrs. 


Terry  Appleby),  one  son  (Vilas),  7 grandchildren, 
one  sister  (Verna — Mrs.  Lewellen  Badertscher), 
one  half  sister  (Lillian — Mrs.  Ira  Sommers), 
and  2 half  brothers  (George  and  Lester  Bixler). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Walnut  Creek  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held,  Nov.  10,  with 
Paul  R.  Miller  officiating. 

Bontrager,  Darlene  Kay,  daughter  of  Floyd 
and  Lydia  (Gingerich)  Bontrager,  was  born  in 
Howard  Co.,  Ind.,  Oct.  5,  1952;  died  in  a car 
accident  near  Harbor  Springs,  Mich.,  Nov.  10, 
1968;  aged  16  y.  1 m.  5 d.  The  youth  group 
from  the  Bon  Air  Church  were  visiting  the  MYF 
at  Stutsmanville,  Mich.,  their  little  brother  cong., 
when  the  accident  occurred.  She  is  survived  by 
her  parents,  2 brothers  (Larry  and  Ronald), 
one  sister  (Betty  Jane),  and  her  grandparents 
(Joas  and  Mattie  Gingerich,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Bon- 
trager). She  was  a member  of  the  Bon  Air 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Howard-Miami  Church,  Nov.  13,  with  Clayton 
Sommers  and  Menno  Kuhns  officiating;  interment 
in  the  Christner  Cemetery. 

Brenneman,  Benjamin  F.,  son  of  Benjamin 
and  Anna  (Wenger)  Brenneman,  was  born  in 
Allen  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  25,  1897;  died  of  a stroke 
at  Waynesboro,  Va.,  Oct.  2,  1968;  aged  70  y.  10 
m.  7 d.  In  1926  he  was  married  to  Salome  Bech- 
tel, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  8 children 
(Esther — Mrs.  David  Grove,  Louise — Mrs.  Clarence 
Tardy,  Francis,  Charles,  David,  James,  Benjamin 
III,  and  Henry),  9 grandchildren,  and  3 brothers 
(John  H.,  Aldine,  and  Alfred).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Springdale  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Oct.  5,  with  Harold  G.  Stoltzfus  and 
Paul  L.  Wenger  officiating;  interment  in  the 
Lindale  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Brenner,  Erma,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Miri- 
am (Hiltv)  Brenneman,  was  born  at  Orrville, 
Ohio,  April  20,  1895;  died  after  a short  illness, 
at  Orrville,  Ohio,  Sept.  15,  1968;  aged  73  v.  4 
m.  26  d.  On  May  17,  1914,  she  was  married  to 
Herman  Brenner,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  6 daughters  (Beulah — Mrs.  Ira  Differ,  Miriam 
— ‘Mrs.  Charles  Jeanneret,  Bernice — Mrs.  Dallas 
Nussbaum,  Eileen — Mrs.  Lavern  Horst,  Donna — 
Mrs.  Henry  Gable,  and  Ellen — Mrs.  Marion 
Steiner),  one  son  (William),  24  grandchildren,  12 
great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Mrs.  Ervin 
Liechty),  and  one  brother  (Alvin).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  3 grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Bernice — Mrs.  Alfred  Brenner),  and  one  brother 
(Orris).  She  was  a member  of  the  Crown  Hill 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept. 

15,  with  Wilmer  J.  Hartman,  Noah  Hiltv,  and 
Reuben  Hofstetter  officiating. 

Frederick,  Andrea  Sue,  daughter  of  Harold 
and  Carol  Ann  (Ruth)  Frederick,  was  born  in 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  July  24,  1968;  died  in  Children's 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  4,  1968;  aged 
6 weeks.  Surviving  are  her  parents,  maternal 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Ruth), 
paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mahlon  M. 
Frederick),  maternal  great-grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs  Jonas  G.  Hagey),  paternal  great-grandpar- 
ents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mahlon  M.  Frederick),  and 
paternal  great-great-grandmother  (Mrs.  Ida 
Frederick).  Graveside  services  were  held  in  the 
Line  Lexington  Mennonite  Cemetery  officiated  by 
Harvey  Bauman. 

Hackman,  Agnes  S.,  daughter  of  the  late 
deacon  Henry  and  Susan  (Swartz)  Lapp,  was  born 
in  Hilltown  Twp.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  June  25,  1883; 
died  at  the  home  of  her  granddaughter  in  Lans- 
dale, Pa.,  Sept.  16,  1968;  aged  85  y.  2 m.  21  d. 
Her  husband,  Irvin  C.  Hackman,  died  in  1950. 
Surviving  are  2 granddaughters  (Mary  Jane — Mrs. 
Clarence  Kratz,  Jr.,  and  Ruth  Ann  Zielger),  one 
brother  (Dr.  Walter  Lapp)  and  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Stella  Frederick).  She  was  a member  of  the  Line 
Lexington  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held,  with  Floyd  Hackman  and  Harvey  Bauman 
officiating. 

Helmuth,  Moses,  son  of  Noah  and  Annie 
(Roth)  Helmuth,  was  born  at  East  Zorra,  June 

16,  1893;  died  in  his  sleep,  at  Kitchener,  Ont., 


Nov.  4,  1968;  aged  75  v.  4 m.  19  d.  On  Jan. 
18,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Lydia  Wagler,  who 
died  May  27,  1931.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Curtis), 
one  daughter  (Annie  Marie — Mrs.  Elmer  Kipfer), 
4 grandchildren,  and  2 great-grandchildren. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  East  Zorra 
Church,  Nov.  6,  with  Henry  Yantzi  officiating. 

Hoover,  Martha  Ann,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Barbara  (Buckwalter)  Hershey,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  12,  1876;  died  at  the 
Fairmount  Rest  Home,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Aug.  19, 
1968;  aged  92  v.  7 d.  In  1920  she  was  married 
to  preacher  Amos  H Hoover,  who  died  in  1941. 
She  is  survived  by  one  brother  (Silas  N.),  and 
2 stepsons  (Amos  and  Jonas).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Kinzer  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Hershey  Church,  Aug.  22,  with 
Sanford  Hershey  and  Willis  Kling  officiating. 

King,  Anna  E.,  daughter  of  Tillman  M.  and 
Lizzie  (Hess)  Erb,  was  born  at  Newton,  Kan., 
Oct.  2,  1887;  died  at  Newton,  Kan.,  from  compli- 
cations resulting  from  a car  accident,  Aug.  9, 
1968;  aged  80  y.  10  m.  7 d.  On  Feb.  25,  1909, 
she  was  married  to  L.  Oliver  King,  who  died 
Dec.  3,  1940.  Surviving  are  5 sons  (Sanford,  Allen, 
Donald,  Kenneth,  and  Clifford),  one  daughter 
(Lila  Mae — Mrs.  Samuel  Janzen),  33  grandchil- 
dren, 10  great-grandchildren,  and  8 brothers  and 
sisters  (Allen,  Paul,  Jacob,  Tillman,  Mabel  Kauff- 
man, Amy  Yoder,  Ruth  Ebersole,  and  Leah  Yor- 
dv).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter 
(Esther — Mrs.  Frank  Mullet)  in  1956.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Whitestone  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Aug.  11,  with  Jerry  Weaver 
and  Edward  Yutzv  officiating;  interment  in  Yoder 
Mennonite  Cemetery,  Yoder,  Kan. 

Martin,  Larry  Wayne,  son  of  Lyle  and  Dor- 
een (Miller)  Martin,  was  born  at  Ladysmith, 
Wis.,  July  13,  1948;  died  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
of  leukemia,  Nov.  4,  1968;  aged  20  y.  3 m.  22  d. 
Surviving  besides  his  parents  are  11  brothers 
and  sisters  (Gloria — Mrs.  Hubert  Moore,  Randy, 
Brent,  Bruce,  Linda,  Gayle,  Candy,  Jeff,  Laurie, 
Jan,  and  Jon),  a foster  brother  (Tony  Ziesemer), 
and  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Martin,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Miller).  He  was  a member 
of  the  South  Lawrence  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  8,  with  Ben  Screvseth, 
Arnie  Screvseth,  and  Leroy  Schrock  officiating. 

Martin,  Paul  M.,  son  of  Samuel  O.  and 
Magdalena  (Musselman)  Martin,  was  born  near 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  May  26,  1899;  died  Oct.  2, 
1968;  aged  69  v.  4 m.  6 d.  He  was  married  to 
Lizzie  M.  Burkholder,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Esther  and  Arlene — Mrs. 
J.  Harold  Sauder),  one  son  (Roy  B. ),  9 grand- 
children, and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Nora  Gravbill  and 
Phebe — Mrs.  Paul  Graybill).  He  was  a member 
of  Hess  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Oct.  5,  with  Isaac  Sensenig,  Richard  Hess, 
and  Raymond  Bucher  officiating. 

Miller,  Nevin  J.,  son  of  John  P.  and  Catherine 
(Colflesh ) Miller,  was  born  at  Grantsville,  Md„ 
Oct.  7,  1900;  died  at  his  home  in  Grantsville, 
Md.,  Aug.  27,  1968;  aged  67  y.  10  m.  20  d.  On 
Nov.  25,  1923,  he  was  married  to  Edna  Wisse- 
man,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Dale  and  Richard),  one  daughter  (Mary  Catherine 
Phillips),  2 brothers  (Peter  and  Elmer),  and  2 
sisters  (Ethel  and  Edith).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Oak  Grove  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Aug.  29,  with  Earl  A.  Yoder  officiating; 
interment  in  the  Springs  Cemetery. 

Ranck,  David  H.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  son  of 
the  late  Samuel  E.  and  Elizabeth  (Herr)  Ranck, 
was  born  March  16,  1895;  died  at  the  Whitehall 
Nursing  Home,  Aug.  30,  1968;  aged  73  y.  5 m. 
14  d Surviving  are  his  wife  (Susan  Hostetter 
Ranck),  2 sons  (Robert  H.  and  Melvin  H.),  10 
grandchildren,  one  brother  (Harry  E.),  and  one 
sister  (Bertha  E. ).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  daughter  (Esther  Mae).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Rohrerstown  Church,  Sept.  3, 
with  Paul  Gochnauer  and  J.  Herbert  Fisher 
officiating. 

Schrock,  Cleland  F.,  son  of  Norman  and  Ida 
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(Yoder)  Schrock,  was  born  in  Iowa  Co.,  Iowa, 
Nov.  20,  1912;  died  at  his  hime  in  Kalona,  Iowa, 
of  a heart  attack,  Nov.  6,  1968;  aged  55  y.  11 
m.  17  d.  On  Aug.  5,  1937,  he  was  married  to 
Rose  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 
children  (Dale,  Delbert,  Marlene — Mrs.  Paul 
Ropp,  Elwood,  Clifford,  and  Ruby),  4 grandchil- 
dren, one  brother  (Howard),  and  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Daniel  Hoylman).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
an  infant  son  in  1938.  He  was  a member  of  the 
West  Union  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Nov.  9,  with  Herman  E.  Ropp  and  Emery 
Hochstetler  officiating. 

Schweitzer,  Fanny,  daughter  of  Jonathon  and 
Lena  Trover,  was  born  near  Kokomo,  Ind., 
April  27,  1878;  died  Nov.  5,  1968;  aged  90  y.  6 m. 

8 d.  On  March  12,  1898,  she  was  married  to 
Samuel  Schweitzer,  who  preceded  her  in  death. 
Surviving  are  5 children  (Harold,  Arthur,  Earl, 
Elma — Mrs.  Vernon  Stutzman,  and  Mattie— Mrs. 
Willard  Stutzman),  29  grandchildren,  and  49  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a member  of  the  Bea- 
verdam  Church,  Corrv,  Pa.,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Nov.  8,  with  Donald  Nofziger 
officiating.  Further  services  were  held  at  the 
Salem  Church.  Shicklev,  Neb.,  Nov.  10,  with 
Peter  Kennel,  Lee  Schlegel,  Fred  Reeb,  and 
Jacob  Birkv  officiating. 

Slabaugh,  Roman  E.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moses  Slabaugh,  was  born  near  Kokomo,  Ind., 
Oct.  6,  1909;  died  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  Hospital, 
Nov.  3,  1968;  aged  59  v.  28  d.  On  Sept.  18, 
1932,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Gerber,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Larry),  4 
daughters  (Delores — Mrs.  Donald  Boyd,  Patricia 
— Mrs.  John  Yeager,  Shirley — Mrs.  Roger  Graff, 
and  Gloria — Mrs.  Ronald  Baumgartner),  his  step- 
mother, 4 brothers  (Daniel,  Joe,  Jacob,  and  Hen- 
ry), and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Jonas  Miller  and  Mrs. 
David  Haarer).  He  was  a member  of  the  North 
Main  Street  Church,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  where 
funeral  services  were  held,  with  Norman  Lynda- 
ker  and  Homer  F.  North  officiating;  interment  in 
the  Milford  Cemetery. 

Slaubaugh,  Rovena  Ellen,  daughter  of  Daniel 
B.  and  Katherine  (Stutzman)  Miller,  was  born 
in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  June  17,  1880;  died  at 
Shenk’s  Nursing  Home,  Wellman,  Iowa,  Nov. 

II,  1968;  aged  88  v.  4 m.  25  d.  On  Oct.  15, 
1902,  she  was  married  to  John  Henry  Slaubaugh, 
who  died  in  1962.  Surviving  are  one  brother 
(Al)  and  many  other  relatives.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  West  Union  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  13,  with  Herman  E. 
Ropp  and  Emery  Hochstetler  officiating. 

Stutzman,  Homer,  son  of  Emanuel  and  Bar- 
bara (Schweitzer)  Stutzman,  was  born  in  Hall 
Co.,  Wood  River,  Neb.,  Dec.  24,  1933;  died  at 
the  California  Medical  Center,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  after  a long  illness  of  Hodgkin’s  disease, 
Nov.  3,  1968;  aged  34  y.  10  m.  10  d.  In  February 
of  1956  he  was  married  to  Irmgard  Winter,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Emanuel, 
Ricky,  and  Tommy),  his  mother,  3 brothers  (Dale, 
Wavne,  and  Gene),  and  4 sisters  (Dorothy — Mrs. 
Earl  . Roth,  Pauline — Mrs.  John  Thompson, 
Laura — Mrs.  Lonnie  Masingale,  and  Marilvn — 
Mrs.  George  Metheny).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
bv  his  father  and  one  sister.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Julesburg  (Colo.)  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Memorial  Chapel,  Rose  Hills 
Memorial  Park,  Whittier,  Calif.,  Nov.  7,  with 
Arthur  Roth  officiating,  assisted  by  W.  L.  Watson. 

Whitaker,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Christian  and 
Maria  (Gasho)  Steckley,  was  born  at  Flannigan, 

III. ,  Oct.  29,  1881;  died  at  Albany,  Ore.,  Nov.  17, 
1968;  aged  87  y.  19  d.  On  Nov.  4,  1897,  she  was 
married  to  John  Whitaker,  who  died  Aug.  21, 
1950.  Surviving  are  4 children  (Floyd,  Chris, 
Ruth — Mrs.  Arlen  Deckert,  and  Glenn),  10 
grandchildren,  and  14  great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Albany  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  AAsum  Funeral  Home, 
Nov.  20,  with  David  W.  Mann  officiating;  inter- 
ment at  Ontario,  Calif.,  with  graveside  services 
in  charge  of  Sherman  Maust. 
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Lady  with  the  Christmas  Spirit 

By  Vincent  Edwards 


A hundred  years  ago,  if  the  folks  in  a small  town  in 
northern  Ireland  saw  a certain  lady  driving  out  with  her 
horse  and  carriage,  they  knew  why  she  had  taken  to  the 
highway.  There  were  no  public  health  nurses  in  those 
days,  but  Mrs.  Cecil  Frances  Alexander  made  it  her  business 
to.  help  the  sick  and  the  poor  as  much  as  she  could. 

Her  carriage  would  be  loaded  with  baskets  of  food  for 
some  hungry  family,  or  she  might  be  carrying  medicine  and 
some  warm  blankets  to  a poor  person  who  was  ill  in  bed. 
Mrs.  Alexander  was  the  wife  of  an  Anglican  minister,  and 
whenever  she  learned  somebody  in  her  husband’s  parish 
was  in  need  or  was  sick,  she  would  always  try  to  help  the 
person.  It  is  no  wonder  she  became  greatly  loved.  Her 
name  had  only  to  be  mentioned  and  the  faces  of  hearers 
would  light  up;  they  knew  that  name  stood  for  kindness  and 
love. 

Later,  when  the  Reverend  William  Alexander  had  been 
made  bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe,  his  wife  carried  out  her 
errands  of  mercy  with  more  enterprise  than  ever.  She  al- 
ways tried  to  bring  sunshine  into  hearts  that  were  dark 
with  need  and  loneliness  and  neglect. 

As  her  husband  was  prominent  in  the  country,  she  met 
and  entertained  many  of  his  distinguished  friends.  To  the 
Alexander  home  came  Dean  Stanley  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  Bishop  Wordsworth,  a nephew  of  the 
poet,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  the  celebrated  critic  and  poet. 
All  were  impressed  by  Mrs.  Alexander’s  charm,  and  they 
went  away  with  a deep  admiration  for  the  bishop  and  his 
wife. 

Mrs.  Alexander  received  numerous  compliments  on  all 
sides  on  account  of  her  favorite  hobby.  Ever  since  she  had 
been  nine  years  old,  she  had  loved  to  make  up  verses.  She 
had  a real  talent  for  writing  poetry,  and  recognizing  this,  her 
father  had  a book  of  her  poems  published  when  his  daugh- 
ter was  still  in  her  teens. 

Those  famous  friends  of  her  husband  could  not  speak  too 
highly  of  her  poetry.  Even  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  England’s 
great  poet  laureate,  joined  in  this  chorus  of  praise.  He  said 
he  would  have  given  a great  deal  to  have  written  her 
beautiful  poem,  “The  Burial  of  Moses." 

Of  all  that  Mrs.  Alexander  wrote,  nothing  is  so  well 
remembered  today  as  her  hymns.  In  1848,  when  the  author 
was  twenty-five,  a small  volume  of  these  appeared — Hymns 
for  Children — and  it  immediately  became  a great  favorite 
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with  churchgoing  English-speaking  families  all  over  the 
world.  Before  Mrs.  Alexander’s  death  in  1895,  this  book 
went  through  sixty-nine  printings. 

Older  folks  as  well  as  youngsters  still  love  to  sing  some 
of  these  hymns  that  the  bishop’s  wife  wrote  so  many  years 
ago.  Here  are  some  beautiful  stanzas — simple,  yet  moving — 
which  will  always  be  popular: 

“There  is  a green  hill  far  away, 

Without  a city  wall. 

Where  the  dear  Lord  was  crucified. 

Who  died  to  save  us  all.  . . . 

“O  dearly,  dearly  has  He  loved. 

And  we  must  love  Him,  too, 

And  trust  in  His  redeeming  blood. 

And  try  His  works  to  do.’ 

Another  of  her  hymns  is  a favorite  of  those  who  are 
about  to  take  their  vows  and  become  new  church  mem- 
bers: 

“Jesus  calls  us,  o’er  the  tumult 
Of  our  life’s  wild,  restless  sea; 

Day  by  day  His  sweet  voice  soundeth. 

Saying,  ‘Christian,  follow  Me!'  ” 

There  are  other  poems  from  Mrs.  Alexander’s  most 
popular  work,  only  72  pages  long,  that  are  found  in  nearly 
every  church  hymnal.  If  one  checks  the  index  for  titles,  the 
list  may  include  “Once  in  Royal  David’s  City,’’  “All  Things 
Bright  and  Beautiful,”  “The  Roseate  Hues  of  Early  Dawn,” 
and  “I  Bind  unto  Myself  Today.” 

Nothing  that  this  good  lady  ever  wrote  is  lovelier  than 
some  simple  Christmas  verses.  Perhaps  she  may  have  been 
inspired,  driving  home  after  dark  and  looking  up  at  the 
starlit  sky,  after  she  had  gone  out  to  deliver  food  and  cloth- 
ing to  some  poor  family  in  need.  Her  words  were  joined  to 
a beautiful  tune,  “The  Wise  Men,”  which  was  composed  by 
Berthold  Tours,  a celebrated  Dutch  musician  who  lived  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  these  stanzas  the  lady  who  tried 
to  bring  joy  and  comfort  to  others  was  able  to  express  the 
true  spirit  of  the  year’s  happiest  season: 

“Saw  ye  never,  in  the  twilight 

When  the  sun  had  left  the  skies. 

Up  in  heaven  the  clear  stars  shining 
Through  the  gloom  like  silver  eyes? 

So  of  old  the  wise  men  watching. 

Saw  a little  stranger  star, 

And  they  knew  the  King  was  given. 

And  they  followed  it  from  far. 
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“ Heard  you  never  of  the  story 

How  they  crossed  the  desert  wild, 
Journeyed  on  by  plain  and  mountain. 
Till  they  found  the  Holy  Child? 
How  they  opened  all  their  treasures. 
Kneeling  to  that  infant  King; 

Gave  the  gold  and  fragrant  incense. 
Gave  the  myrrh  in  offering. 


“ Know  ye  not  that  lovely  Baby 

Was  the  bright  and  morning  Star? 

He  who  came  to  light  the  Gentiles, 

And  the  darkened  isles  afar? 

And  we,  too,  may  seek  His  cradle; 

There  our  hearts’  best  treasures  bring; 
Love,  and  faith,  and  true  devotion 
For  our  Savior,  God,  and  King. 


Christmas— A Time  for  Singing 

By  Blanche  Thompson  Richardson 


Christmas  is  a time  to  pause  and  think.  It  is  an  occasion 
for  reflection  and  gratitude — a time  of  joy  for  young  and  old 
alike.  But  unless  we  sense  its  spiritual  significance,  we  miss 
the  real  meaning.  First,  we  need  to  realize  that  Christmas 
commemorates  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  It  cele- 
brates the  breaking  in  of  the  divine  into  the  affairs  of  the 
human.  It  is  the  invasion  of  the  supernatural  into  the  realm 
of  the  natural.  Impulses  of  generosity,  unfelt  at  any  other 
season,  find  avenues  of  expression  in  beauteous  giving,  in 
genuine  emulation  of  God’s  most  gracious  gift.  In  it  all  and 
through  it  all  is  the  radiancy  of  a love  divine,  all  love  ex- 
celling. Words  are  but  a feeble  medium  through  which  to 
express  the  joy  that  is  in  our  hearts.  So,  over  the  genera- 
tions and  the  centuries,  men  have  set  the  lilt  of  Advent  to 
the  wings  of  music,  and  the  dear,  sweet  melodies  of  the 
Christmas  carols  start  the  heartstrings  of  humanity  vibrating 
in  glorious  harmony. 

The  beauty  of  the  Christmas  story  has  always  had  a 
special  charm  for  the  poet.  Ever  since  the  Virgin’s  joy 
burst  into  the  “Magnificat,”  and  the  angel  chorus  rang  out 
the  first  “Gloria  in  Excelsis”  over  Bethlehem’s  plains,  this 
season  of  the  year  has  been  crowded  with  songs  in  honor 
of  the  Infant  Redeemer. 

Nearly  all  the  great  poets  have  written  upon  this  theme. 
Perhaps  the  stateliest  of  their  poems  is  Milton’s  “Hymn  to 
the  Nativity’  which  starts  like  this: 

“It  was  the  winter  wild, 

While  the  Heaven-born  child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies.” 

The  carol  had  its  home  chiefly  in  Germany  and  England. 
Martin  Luther  not  only  sang  carols  as  a boy  under  the 
windows  of  those  from  whom  he  sought  a gift  of  Christmas 
charity,  but  later  on  he  wrote  the  carol  “Away  in  a Man- 
ger” for  his  own  children.  The  word  “carol”  means  literally 
a festive  and  jubilant  song.  The  old  Anglo-Saxons  spelled  it 
“Kyrriole”  as  though  linking  it  to  the  Greek  “Kyrie”  as  a 
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song  of  praise  to  our  Lord.  The  true  carol  is  a reverent, 
tender,  and  often  beautiful  ballad  in  remembrance  of  Christ. 

The  French  word  “Noel”  became  common  in  England  as 
a name  for  Christmas,  and  this  name  constantly  occurs  in 
our  songs.  “Noel”  or  “Nowell”  is  the  equivalent  of  “Nou- 
velles”  or  “News”;  so  the  true  carol  is  another  utterance  of 
the  “good  news”  that  a Savior  has  been  born.  Here  is  one 
from  an  old  manuscript  five  and  a half  centuries  ago: 

“When  Cryst  was  born,  o’  Mary  fre. 

In  Bedlam  in  that  fayre  cyte, 

Angellis  sangen  w’t  mirth  and  gle 
In  excelsis  gloria. 

“Herdmen  beheld  these  angellis  bright 
To  them  appeared  w’t  gret  light. 

And  savd  Goddis  Son  is  born  this  night, 

In  excelsis  gloria.  ” 

Some  of  these  quaint  carols  of  the  old  days  are  still  sung 
today,  and  one  of  the  best  begins,  “God  rest  ye  Merry, 
Gentlemen.” 

There  are  many  other  hymns  of  the  “Holy  Night,  be- 
ginning with  that  beautiful  one  of  Josef  Mohr,  “Silent 
Night.” 

Much  more  numerous  are  the  varied  echoes  of  the  “Song 
of  the  Angels.  One  of  the  finest,  certainly,  of  the  hymns 
that  describe  this  angelic  outburst  of  praise  is  Charles 
Wesley’s  “Hark!  the  Herald  Angels  Sing.”  But  the  two 
noble  Christmas  hymns  of  E.  H.  Sears  are  well  worthy  to 
rank  with  this,  especially  his  “It  Came  upon  the  Midnight 
Clear.” 

Jeremy  Taylor,  an  English  prelate  and  author,  once  said 
that  “Angels  sang  the  first  carol  in  the  happy  dawn,  and, 
having  taught  the  infant  church  a hymn  to  put  into  her 
offices  forever,  the  blessed  choristers  winged  their  flight  back 
to  heaven.  ” 

So  in  word,  or  in  song,  the  angel  message  to  the  ancient 
shepherds  is  also  the  Christmas  message  to  us  today:  “Be- 
hold, I bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy.  ” 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Communicating  the  Gospel 

Part  1-Expressing  the  Gospel 

“We  can’t  use  these  lesson  helps  because  of  the  pictures. 
We  teach  our  pupils  to  love  and  then  the  lesson  helps  are 
filled  with  pictures  of  violence.  How  does  one  reconcile  this?’’ 
“Some  of  these  pictures  and  art  designs  don’t  make  sense. 

1 don’t  like  them.  Why  can’t  we  have  nice  pictures  of 
Christian  families,  homes,  and  churches?”  These  are  sum- 
mary statements  often  heard  in  the  sixties.  The  use  of 
pictures  concerns  both  the  user  and  the  publisher  of  Christian 
education  materials. 

Pictures  are  used  because  they  communicate,  they  illustrate 
the  printed  words,  they  arouse  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  they 
make  lasting  impressions  and  are  effective  ways  of  expressing 
the  gospel.  Diagrams,  charts,  and  symbols  likewise  are  useful 
in  teaching. 

God  ordered  the  tabernacle  to  be  decorated  with  symbolic 
carvings,  paintings,  and  designs.  They  were  very  decorative 
and  embellished  with  costly  dyes  and  metals  including  gold 
and  silver. 

The  writers  of  the  Bible  were  marvels  in  painting  word 
pictures.  God  also  used  symbols  extensively.  Everything  in  the 
tabernacle  was  symbolic.  Other  symbols  included  the  brazen 
serpent  on  the  pole,  the  acts  and  writings  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  the  bread  and  cup,  prayer  veiling,  to  mention  only 
a few.  The  early  Christians  drew  pictures  of  a fish  to  symbol- 
ize their  submission  to  Christ  as  Lord.  Revelation  is  full  of 
unique,  unnatural,  weird,  and  peculiar  imagery  and  pictur- 
esque language. 

People  have  different  ways  of  expressing  their  message,  or 
the  gospel.  Matthew  did  it  one  way  to  reach  certain  people, 
Mark  had  another  style,  Luke  and  John  each  had  their  own. 
A European  or  African  might  express  the  gospel  differently 
than  an  American.  A farmer  would  use  different  words, 
pictures,  illustrations,  and  diagrams  than  would  a school- 
teacher. An  adult  would  say  it  otherwise  than  a child.  Every 
person  speaks,  writes,  and  draws  out  of  his  own  background, 
experience,  and  understanding.  This  does  not  make  it  less 
valid.  It  is  the  same  truth,  only  expressed  in  one’s  own  way. 
Different  people  need  these  different  ways  to  hear  and  re- 
ceive the  gospel.  God  has  marvelously  provided  different 
channels  and  expressions  so  that  all  might  hear. 

In  the  same  way,  the  writer,  editor,  artist,  photographer, 
and  publisher  have  the  right  and  responsibility  to  express 
the  gospel  in  their  own  way  so  that  someone  somewhere 
may  hear  and  receive  the  truth.  Now,  simply  because  I can’t 
understand  nor  appreciate  all  art  designs,  symbols,  pictures, 
and  words,  is  no  justification  for  me  to  criticize  the  use  of 
these  means  in  expressing  the  gospel  to  others.  Pictures  of 
violence  and  symbolic  designs  are  not  intended  for  emulation 


and  patterns  of  acceptance;  they  may  be  saying  negative 
things  more  loudly  and  clearly  than  good  positive  pictures. 
Or  should  we  eliminate  all  the  violence  from  the  Bible  lest 
our  pupils  pattern  after  some  of  these  evil  people? 

Next  week,  watch  for  Part  II. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 


By  Still  Waters 

The  steps  of  a good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord: 
and  he  delighteth  in  his  way.  Though  he  fall,  he 
shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down:  for  the  Lord  up- 
holdeth  him  with  his  hand. — Ps.  37:23,  24. 

During  difficult  and  tumultuous  days  Edwin  Markham 
wrote: 

At  the  heart  of  the  cyclone  tearing  the  sky 
And  flinging  the  clouds  and  the  towers  by. 

Is  a place  of  central  calm; 

So  here  in  the  roar  of  mortal  things, 

I have  a place  where  my  spirit  sings. 

In  the  hollow  of  God’s  palm. 

The  secret  of  a steady  walk  is  that  we  walk  with 
a steadfast  God.  By  His  providence  and  provision 
He  prepares  the  path  before  us  and  overrules  the 
events  which  concern  us.  What  a privilege  to  be 
part  of  His  care!  And  He  not  only  plans  for  our 
journey  in  general  but  also  provides  for  it  in  par- 
ticular by  giving  guidance  for  each  step.  He  keeps 
us  from  stumbling,  which  is  the  step  short  of  falling. 
He  continually  says  to  those  who  will  listen,  “This 
is  the  way;  walk  in  it.” 

For  those  who  trust  the  Lord,  misfortunes  are 
never  final  and  complete.  We  shall  not  be  utterly 
cast  down.  We  may  be  in  distress.  Discouragement 
may  drive  the  joy  from  our  journey  for  a while.  But, 
if  we  are  His,  and  if  we  delight  in  His  way,  we  shall 
not  fail.  If  we  remember  we  are  upheld  by  His  hand, 
even  when  the  worst  is  happening  around  us,  we 
shall  find  rest  and  strength  for  the  step  we  need  to 
take. 

It  is  good  to  recall  continually  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily a sign  of  God’s  favor  to  have  fair  faces  un- 
rippled or  unplowed  by  grief.  It  is  a sign  of  God  s 
blessing  to  be  upheld  in  sorrow-.  For  those  w'ho  deny 
God  shall  disappear  with  their  laughter.  But  one  who 
delights  in  the  Lord  shall  live,  upheld  and  guided 
each  step  by  the  hand  of  the  eternal  God. 
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Editorials 


Real  Worship-This  Is 


Some  time  ago  I attended  America’s  religious  worship 
service.  The  congregation  was  larger  than  I had  ever  at- 
tended in  any  church.  It  had  a definite  ritual.  The  worshipers 
were  most  enthusiastic  and  dedicated.  Not  even  the  drizzle 
dampened  the  spirits  or  stopped  the  service.  There  was 
rapt  attention  until  the  entire  worship  service  was  concluded. 

Then  the  congregation  went  forth  as  powerful  witnesses  of 
all  that  happened.  The  next  day  the  message  was  scattered 
in  every  shop,  school,  and  street  corner. 

But  let  me  describe  it  in  more  detail. 

I noticed  persons  who  gathered  for  the  worship  service 
were  well  on  time.  Some  must  have  called  ahead  for  reserved 
seats.  Ushers  were  especially  careful  of  such.  Few,  if  any, 
came  late.  And  the  front  seats  were  taken  first. 

When  the  ritual  began,  all  became  very  quiet.  The  leaders 
of  worship  stood  reverently  at  attention  while  the  opening 
song  was  announced  and  sung.  The  audience  also  stood  for 
the  song  and  faced  what  might  be  called  the  altar.  The  soloist 
sang  with  unmistakable  vigor.  The  offering — well,  that  was 
taken  as  we  entered  the  service.  Willingly  and  without  ex- 
ception each  attender  gave  $5.00  into  the  collection. 

As  the  service  progressed,  I was  impressed  with  the  atten- 
tion of  the  group.  The  service  lasted  approximately  two 
hours.  Yet  no  one  wanted  to  miss  any  part  of  it  or  lost 
interest  in  what  was  going  on.  In  fact,  the  majority  seemed 
ready  to  testify  at  any  point  in  the  service  how  they  felt 
and  where  they  thought  the  whole  service  should  be  im- 
proved. 

Fellowship  was  grand.  People  I never  saw  before  turned 
to  me  with  friendly  faces.  At  different  times  some  said 
things  like  “The  weather’s  just  perfect  for  this,’  “He’s 
right,”  or  “Wasn’t  that  good?”  And  many  others,  I noticed, 
were  very  friendly  to  each  other. 

Oh,  yes,  before  the  main  part  of  the  service  started,  the 
names  of  persons  on  the  program  were  announced.  Here  is 
when  I noticed  the  real  worship  and  devotion  the  attenders 
experienced.  With  the  announcement  of  each  name  the  people 
clapped.  You  could  tell  the  persons  on  the  program  were 
worshiped  by  all.  I was  told  the  large  offerings  made  possible 
large  salaries  for  these  persons. 

During  the  program  a number  were  assigned  to,  at  times, 
get  up  and  whip  up  the  congregation;  so  enthusiasm  was 
kept  up.  These,  about  six  or  eight  persons,  made  all  kinds 
of  motions  and  even  jumped  into  the  air  at  times.  Everything 
on  the  program  must  have  taken  hours  and  days  of  serious 
preparation.  I wondered  how  those  in  charge  got  people 
to  take  so  much  time  out  of  their  busy  schedules  to  prepare. 

Then  about  halfway  through,  another  part  of  the  ritual  was 
carried  out.  A large  group,  who  again  must  have  practiced 
long  and  hard,  provided  music  and  performed  in  a very 


striking  way  before  the  whole  congregation.  It  was  very 
ritualistic.  They  marched  in  a certain  way.  Music,  suitable 
for  the  occasion,  was  played.  Those  who  knew,  told  me  the 
marching  and  music  was  pretty  much  repetition  of  what  is 
done  in  each  such  service.  After  a good  stretch  of  this  part 
of  the  ritual,  the  second  part  of  the  program  got  under  way. 

Although  the  second  half  was  very  similar  to  the  first  half, 
and  it  was  now  real  late,  no  one  seemed  to  mind.  The 
program  was  all  outside.  Water  was  dripping  from  umbrellas. 
And  it  was  getting  cold. 

Yet  no  one  left  his  seat.  Somehow  the  religious  devotion 
here  was  really  dramatic — far  beyond  that  which  I’ve  ever 
seen  in  church.  To  go  through  all  of  this  and  yet  hear  not 
one  of  the  thousands  in  attendance  utter  one  word  of  com- 
plaint was  striking  to  say  the  least. 

Finally  the  whole  service  was  over.  As  a concluding  part 
of  the  ritual  those  who  performed  best  were  carried  off  the 
field.  And  everyone  gave  a last  shout  of  praise  and  adoration. 
Expressions  of  worship  and  praise  were  heard  all  the  way  to 
my  car. 

Next  day  it  seemed  everywhere  I went,  in  the  barber  shop, 
in  the  grocery  store,  and  at  work,  the  truth  of  the  night 
before  had  gotten  around.  It  was  really  the  talk  of  the  town. 
For  apparently  all  who  attended  the  service  were  turned  into 
real  evangelists.  Even  the  city  paper  carried  a complete  story 
of  the  entire  program.  The  headlines  read:  Clarion  Football 
Team  Wins  Another  Great  One.  And  the  people  worshiped 
all  over  again. — D. 

Which  Is  It? 

First  century  Christians  were  society’s  martyrs,  not  its 
managers.  The  early  church  was  composed  primarily  of  the 
poor  and  powerless  in  the  world’s  eyes.  They  had  no  power 
bloc  to  exert  pressure  in  the  halls  of  parliament  and 
carried  no  placards  to  publicize  their  viewpoints.  They  did, 
however,  live  a life  of  such  difference  that  it  spoke  power- 
fully to  the  conscience  of  the  wrongdoers.  And  their  de- 
meanor of  character  and  commitment  was  such  that  wher- 
ever they  moved,  their  beliefs  communicated  clearly  and 
with  awful  conviction. 

Could  it  be  when  the  church  grows  rich  and  well  ac- 
cepted it  is  more  inclined  to  seek  to  exert  its  power  by  legal 
control  or  political  position?  Could  it  be  that  at  the  time 
when  the  church  seeks  political  means  to  make  its  power 
known  it  is  its  weakest  spiritually?  Historically  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  at  those  times  when  the  church  was  hated 
by  the  state  and  most  clearly  separate  from  the  state  that 
it  had  its  greatest  power. — D. 
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A Listening  Post 

By  J.  Mark  Stauffer 


Since  1961  I have  been  serving  as  pastor  of  the  Char- 
lottesville Mennonite  Church  and  since  1965  as  chaplain  of 
The  Cedars,  a geriatric  convalescent  home.  I believe  this 
second  assignment  has  brought  more  outreach  to  mv  ministry 
than  any  other  type  of  work. 

Recently  a Methodist  widow  whose  husband’s  funeral  I 
conducted  was  visiting  with  my  mother.  During  the  visit  my 
mother  said,  I know  Mark  is  awfully  busy  and  I don’t  get 
to  see  very  much  of  him,  but  I know  that  he  loves  me  be- 
cause of  the  way  he  talks  to  me.” 

Then  a month  ago  I received  a Father’s  Day  card  from  our 
16-vear-old  son.  He  made  this  card  himself  and  I’ve  been 
trying  to  figure  it  out  ever  since.  Two  grotesque-looking 
characters  on  the  front  represented  Adam  and  Eve  and  at  the 
top  he  wrote,  “Just  as  Adam  said  to  Eve  when  she  gave  him 
the  apple.  . . And  down  a bit  farther  it  read,  “Thanks  a 
lot.”  Then  continuing  inside,  “Because  you  always  know 
what’s  best  for  me.” 

It  s fairly  difficult  to  talk  about  our  family’s  ministry  be- 
cause most  of  the  work  I attend  to  myself  with  Charlottes- 
ville— the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of 
Virginia — being  60  miles  away.  I think  my  wife  must  do  what 
the  Gideon  auxiliary  says  they  do — “they  stay  on  their  knees 
so  that  their  men  can  stay  on  their  feet.” 

I find  that  people  today  exemplify  what  the  psalmist  said 
when  he  declared,  “I  looked  on  my  right  hand,  and  beheld, 
but  there  was  no  man  that  would  know  me:  refuge  failed  me; 
no  man  cared  for  my  soul.” 

Basically  that  same  feeling  was  declared  by  composer 
Franz  Peter  Schubert  who  died  at  the  age  of  31  after  a 
short  tragic  life.  He  said,  “No  one  feels  another’s  grief;  no 
one  understands  another’s  joy.  People  imagine  that  they  can 
reach  one  another — in  reality  they  only  pass  each  other 
by.”  It  seems  as  though  my  ministry  is  centered  around 
people  who  feel  they  are  passed  by. 

In  Need  of  Caring 

Some  years  ago  a Baptist  doctor  asked  me  to  visit  one  of 
his  patients,  a deputy  sheriff  working  for  the  alcoholic  bev- 
erage control  board.  When  I talked  to  him  about  his  relation- 
ship to  the  Lord,  he  was  always  courteous  but  seemingly 
uninterested. 


I.  Mark  Stauffer  is  assistant  professor  of  music  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  pastor  of  the  Charlottesville  Mennonite  Church.  He  ad- 
dressed the  July  6 morning  assembly  at  Mission  68  at  Kidron,  Ohio. 


Three  weeks  before  he  died  of  cancer  in  the  University 
Hospital,  I went  to  see  him  and  he  turned  to  me  and  said. 
Rev.  Stauffer,  will  you  consent  to  conduct  my  funeral?”  1 
agreed  and  then  promised  to  stand  by  him  as  long  as  I 
could. 

Then  this  man  who  always  acted  brave  and  strong  pulled 
the  sheets  up  over  his  face  and  began  to  shake  his  head 
and  cry,  “I  have  been  asking  God  for  mercy  everv  night.” 

I asked,  “Are  you  really  asking  God  for  mercy?”  And  he 
said,  I sure  am.’  “You  have  His  mercy,”  I replied.  This 
man  was  converted  on  his  deathbed  and  died  very  peaceably. 
It  has  been  a privilege  to  try  to  help  his  widow  through 
this  difficult  experience. 

A lady,  the  mother  of  two  lovely  girls,  told  her  psychi- 
atrist, “ It’s  a shame  that  I have  to  pay  you  to  listen  to 
me.  I said,  “Bless  your  heart,  I will  listen  to  you  free 
of  charge.  I have  been  listening  to  her  because  she  and 
her  husband  have  recently  separated  and  are  experiencing 
all  kinds  of  trouble. 

Then  there  was  a disturbed  nurse  who  had  cut  her  wrists 
and  was  placed  in  the  psychiatric  ward.  She  said,  “I  am  not 
afraid  to  die;  I am  afraid  to  live.” 

A prisoner  writing  in  to  the  Mennonite  Hour  not  long 
ago  said,  “Please  send  me  all  the  lessons  at  once.  I am  on 
death  row  and  I don’t  know  how  long  I have  to  be  around.” 

Recently  when  I visited  a retired  couple  near  Charlottes- 
ville, the  Negro  maid  came  to  the  door  and  wanted  to  talk. 
At  Christmastime  she  sent  me  a greeting  which  read,  “Talk- 
ing to  you  the  other  day  was  as  if  the  curtains  all  over  the 
world  were  lifted.”  It  gave  me  the  title  for  a message — 
“The  Lifting  of  Curtains.” 

A young  man  wrote  to  me  from  Vietnam  requesting  Chris- 
tian literature.  A Japanese  student  on  his  way  home  from  a 
90-day  bus  tour  of  America  sent  a card  from  Colorado  say- 
ing, “Please  never  forget  me.” 

I am  very  much  interested  in  three  little  girls  from  three 
different  homes  in  Charlottesville.  The  one  girl’s  mother  is  a 
widow.  I remember  talking  to  this  little  girl  one  time  and 
asking  her  what  she  wanted  to  be.  She  said,  “I  want  to  be 
a lawyer.”  Then  I said,  “And  what  do  you  think  of  the 
world?”  She  replied,  “It  is  ugly.”  Shortly  thereafter  she 
wrote,  “Please  pray  for  Mother  and  my  sister  . . . and  I can 
use  a little  prayer  myself.” 

A mother  whose  17  year  old  son  died,  wrote  to  me  some 
time  ago  and  said,  “I  thought  time  would  heal  this,  but  it 
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hasn’t.  I haven’t  had  ten  minutes  of  waking  time  that  my 
son  hasn’t  been  on  my  mind.’’ 

An  84-year-old  lady  fell  and  broke  her  hip.  Someone  told 
me  about  her;  so  I went  to  the  hospital  to  see  her.  Although 
she  attended  church,  she  declared  she  was  a sinner.  Then 
she  remarked,  “You  are  the  only  one  that  has  ever  talked 
to  me  about  my  relationship  to  God.  Is  it  too  late?’ 

Poet  Robert  Frost  has  written  three  lines  I’ll  never  forget: 


“The  woods  are  lovely  dark  and  deep, 
but  I have  promises  to  keep, 
and  miles  to  go  before  I sleep.” 

I too  have  many  promises  to  keep  and  miles  to  go  before 
I can  sleep.  I have  found  the  pastorate  to  be  a joyful  ad- 
venture. I don’t  know  what  else  I could  do  that  would  bring 
me  greater  joy  or  would  prove  more  adventurous. 

□ 


The  Prince  and  You 

By  Willis  L.  Breckbill 


Christmas  Day. 

The  packages  have  been  opened  and  most  of  the  children 
are  happy.  They  have  received  presents  from  friends,  par- 
ents, grandparents,  uncles,  and  aunts.  Maybe  some  did  not 
get'  what  they  wanted.  But  substitutions  are  better  than 
nothing.  Perhaps  the  turkey  is  stuffed  and  roasting,  or  maybe 
you  are  stuffed  with  turkey.  Perhaps  it  is  a day  of  leisure 
and  satisfaction. 

But  then  again  maybe  it  is  not.  Maybe  today  you  re- 
membered the  persons  less  fortunate  than  yourself.  Maybe 
you  thought  of  those  children  who  had  a very  small  Christ- 
mas because  father  is  out  of  work,  or  maybe  he  is  handi- 
capped. Perhaps  you  took  a moment  to  think  of  the  thou- 
sands in  the  world  today  who  are  dying  of  starvation.  You 
don’t  know  what  it  is  to  starve,  but  it  certainly  can’t  be 
pleasant. 

Then,  too,  maybe  you  thought  of  the  American  soldier 
boys  in  Vietnam,  living  in  the  dread  fear  of  death.  Maybe 
you  thought  of  those  boys  on  the  other  side  who  are  just 
as  afraid  of  the  same.  What’s  wrong  with  this  world  anyway? 
Why  this  war  on  Christmas  Day  when  we  remember  the 
birth  of  a baby,  at  which  time  the  angels  sang  “Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men”?  The  words  are  familiar  but  the  meaning  seems 
strange.  The  prophet  foresaw  the  time  and  said,  “For  to 
us  a child  is  born,  to  us  a son  is  given;  . . . and  his  name 
will  be  called  ‘Wonderful  Counselor,  Mighty  God,  Ever- 
lasting Father,  Prince  of  Peace.’  ” Has  a Prince  of  Peace 
been  born?  Where  is  He?  We  need  Him! 

We  need  that  Prince  of  Peace  in  Vietnam.  We  need  that 
Prince  of  Peace  in  the  Near  East.  We  need  that  Prince  of 
Peace  in  New  York,  Milwaukee,  in  Detroit  and  Chicago  and 
Canton.  We  need  him  to  bring  peace  among  men  and 
women.  In  homes,  between  neighbors,  in  factories,  in 
schools,  in  hospitals.  How  can  He  come? 

The  Prince  of  Peace  can  come  in  you.  You  can  be  a prince 
of  peace  by  bringing  peace  in  every  relationship  in  your 
life.  You  say  you  can’t  do  it.  That’s  right,  but  God  can. 
Paul  wrote,  “I  can  do  all  things  in  him  who  strengthens  me.” 

What  is  the  mental  and  spiritual  process  for  realizing  a 


power  for  peace  in  your  life?  First  you  must  recognize  your 
own  shortsightedness,  your  weakness,  and  how  you  have 
missed  the  mark  of  what  God  wants  you  to  be.  Then  you 
take  a look  at  God.  You  see  His  greatness  and  power  in 
perfect  love  and  holiness.  See  that  God  sent  Christ  to  die 
in  your  stead  and  for  your  sin.  Confess  to  Him  your  weak- 
ness and  sin  and  ask  for  His  indwelling  presence.  Anyone 
who  resigns  his  life  to  Christ  begins  to  know  and  feel  His 
power.  What  is  impossible  with  men  is  possible  with  God. 

Christmas  began  in  the  heart  of  God.  It  is  complete  only 
when  it  reaches  the  heart  of  man.  □ 


Root  Out  of  Dry  Ground 

By  Lorie  C.  Gooding 

How  strange  God  chose  a twisted  desert-bush 
thrusting  among  the  stones  and  arid  sand, 
root  out  of  dry  ground,  to  manifest  Himself! 

Its  thorny  branches  glowed,  its  leathery  leaves 
were  each  a flame.  How  wonderful  and  strange 
that  God  should  choose  a little,  brittle  bush! 

How  strange  that  God  should  choose  to  send  His  Son, 
of  lowliest  birth,  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
root  out  of  dry  ground,  to  live  and  die  as  Man 
that  man  might  somehow  be  at  one  with  God! 

How  wonderful  and  strange  that  God  should  love 
the  world  enough  to  choose  to  give  His.Son! 

How  strange  that  God  should  choose  to  live  in  me, 
rebel  and  sinner,  doubter,  sometime  denier, 
root  out  of  dry  ground!  Yet  to  me  He  gives 
His  Son,  His  love,  of  His  great  work  a share. 

His  Spirit’s  light.  How  wonderful  and  strange 
that  God  (the  Holy  One)  should  live  in  me! 
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Angels  Unaware 

By  Doris  Kramer 


While  I don’t  remember 
much  from  that  ministers’ 
wives’  meeting  held  sev- 
eral years  ago  at  Clarence 
Center,  N.Y.,  I do  recall 
one  speaker  saying  that  we 
need  to  entertain  with 
purpose.  Because  the  St. 

Jacobs,  Ont.,  congregation 
is  quite  large,  my  husband 
and  I tried  to  entertain 
those  families  or  individ- 
uals who  we  felt  had  par- 
ticular need. 

When  my  husband  went  away  to  school  for  six  weeks,  I 
decided  to  invite  the  widows  of  our  church  in  for  dinner  and 
the  afternoon.  Little  did  I know  that  in  a couple  of  years- 1 
would  become  a part  of  this  group  myself. 

After  the  death  of  my  husband,  I decided  to  build  a home 
for  my  seven  children  and  myself.  I remember  how  this 
house  was  going  to  be  treated  in  a very  special  way  because 
I had  never  lived  in  a new  house  before.  The  children  would 
enter  the  house  through  the  basement  and  leave  their  shoes 
down  there.  We’d  have  a place  for  everything  and  every- 
thing in  its  place.  But  I soon  changed  my  mind.  This  house 
wasn’t  to  be  a museum;  it  wasn’t  to  be  a showplace.  God 
had  given  us  this  home  to  be  enjoyed  by  us  and  others  and 
we  wanted  to  use  it  for  Him. 

Our  house  isn’t  very  large  and  with  seven  children  it  isn’t 
always  very  tidy.  Somehow,  though,  this  has  made  it  very 
appealing  to  a neighbor  fellow  who  is  a friend  and  classmate 
of  my  oldest  son.  He’s  a third-year  university  student  now 
and  even  though  my  son  isn’t  at  home  anymore,  Paul  keeps 
right  on  coming  at  any  hour. 

We’ve  had  some  very  good  discussions  with  Paul,  a Lu- 
theran Christian.  He’s  been  a faithful  reader  of  the  late 
Youth’s  Christian  Companion  and  he  often  used  this  ma- 
terial in  teaching  his  own  Sunday  school  class.  He’s  even 
had  to  rethink  his  position  on  war  and  has  changed  his  mind. 
I believe  this  has  come  through  contact  with  my  family. 

Turks  and  Young  Turks 

I’d  like  to  tell  you  about  my  Turkish  friends.  They  were 
extremelv  lonely  fellows  and  when  I first  met  them  I said, 

Doris  Kramer  is  a homemaker  from  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.  Her  address,  the  second  of 
four  on  the  theme  “God's  Love  Builds  Through  Our  Homes,"  was  given  during  the 
July  6 morning  session  of  Mission  ’68  at  Kidron,  Ohio. 


“Oh,  come  to  our  house  sometime.”  I thought  that  sometime 
I’d  get  on  the  phone  and  call  them.  But  these  people  were 
in  a hurry.  They  were  lonely  and  called  me;  so  I made 
arrangements  for  them  to  come  over  for  lunch  the  following 
Sunday  evening.  After  this  first  visit,  they  came  to  our 
home  sometime  every  weekend  for  three  months.  We  never 
knew  when  to  expect  them,  but  they  would  be  there. 

Now  after  a few  years  this  visitation  has  tapered  off,  but 
we  still  keep  in  contact.  We’ve  had  some  very  good  dis- 
cussions. These  fellows  are  Muslims,  but  their  idea  of  Chris- 
tianity is  linked  to  the  U.S.  military  presence  in  Turkey 
which  isn’t  a very  good  image. 

Last  year  when  my  oldest  son  came  home  following  a 
year  in  British  Columbia,  he  brought  along  a draft  dodger 
and  his  girl  friend  which  made  me  very  unhappy. 

I hadn’t  seen  John  for  a year  and  being  lonesome  for  him 
I didn’t  want  all  this  excess  baggage  along.  They  planned 
to  be  my  guests  for  I didn’t  know  how  long.  But  God  spoke 
to  me  about  my  attitude  and  by  the  time  Cess  and  Kathy 
left,  I had  a different  feeling.  I had  mixed  feelings  when  I 
went  to  the  train  station  to  say  good-bye  to  them. 

I’m  sure  we  were  a strange-looking  group  at  that  train 
station  because  Cess  has  long  hair.  He  looked  a little  bit 
like  the  portrait  of  George  Washington.  And  his  girl  friend, 
wife,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  her  wore  a real  mini- 
mini-skirt and  black  fishnet  hose  and  there  I was  a kind  of 
plain  little  Mennonite. 

At  the  time  some  of  our  neighbors  said  to  us  “Why  didn  t 
you  kick  them  out?”  I just  felt  that  this  wouldn’t  be  Christ- 
like.  Cess  didn’t  have  a very  good  opinion  of  a Christian. 
One  day  teasingly  I called  him  a Christian  and  he  said, 
“Don’t  call  me  that.”  He  thinks  that  since  so  many  terrible 
things  have  been  done  in  the  name  of  Christ,  especially 
wars  and  so  on,  he  doesn’t  want  to  be  linked  with  Christians. 
But  he  always  showed  respect  for  us  and  we  really  learned 
to  love  Cess. 

Blending  Cultures 

N and  S are  our  friends  from 

India  and  because  our  culture  is  so  different  from  theirs, 

S has  experienced  some  difficulty  in  knowing 

what  to  do.  They  don’t  want  to  change  completely  but  at  the 
same  time  they  don’t  want  to  be  complete  misfits  in  our 
society  either.  Sometimes  when  they’re  with  us  she  asks, 
“How  often  should  I clean  my  floor?  Would  you  tell  me  how 
I can  clean  the  bathroom  fixtures  and  this  kind  of  thing? 
She  just  didn’t  know  and  so  I was  happy  that  I could  assist 
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her  in  this  way.  These  people  are  Hindus  and  while  they 
love  to  share  their  philosophy  of  life,  they  also  listen  to  us 
and  sometimes  even  accompany  us  to  church. 

Eugene  is  a friend  of  ours  from  Rhodesia  who  calls  me  his 
Canadian  mother.  He  never  calls  me  Mrs.  Doris  as  the  Turk- 
ish fellows  do.  Even  though  his  late  father  was  a minister, 
Eugene  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  in  Christ.  Recently  we 
took  him  up  to  Lake  Frances  with  us  and  on  the  way  home 
he  wanted  to  sing  choruses  and  some  gospel  songs  that  he 
used  to  sing  at  home.  Some  of  my  children  didn’t  appreciate 
some  of  these  things  the  way  he  did,  but  they  sang  along 
and  I know  this  meant  a lot  to  Eugene.  He’s  very  much 
distressed  about  the  conditions  in  Rhodesia  because  his 
mother,  sisters,  and  brothers  still  live  there. 

Now  I want  to  tell  you  about  Ed  from  Jamaica.  A friend 
of  mine  told  me  about  Ed  and  said  he  would  like  to  attend 
Sunday  school  someplace  in  Waterloo.  Would  you  know  some- 
one who  could  get  him?  I said  that  my  Paul  who  is  18  can 
go  pick  him  up.  Anyway,  what  16-year-old  boy  wants  an 
old  lady  coming  to  pick  him  up?  Well,  my  son  didn’t  have 
the  same  feeling  about  this  when  I told  him.  He  was  pretty 
angry  at  me,  but  he  did  as  I asked  anyway. 

But  when  he  came  back  he  looked  very  well  pleased  and 
brought  Ed  to  the  house  before  we  went  to  church.  This 
was  last  October  and  Ed  has  been  with  us  every  Sunday 
since  then  with  three  exceptions. 

I should  mention  Aaron  yet.  The  other  day  Aaron  called 
me  and  said,  “Julie  has  invited  me  to  your  place  for  supper 
tonight.  Is  that  all  right?”  I said,  “Sure;  I don’t  know  any- 
thing about  it,  but  come  along.”  Julie  is  a West  Indian 
friend  of  ours. 

Aaron  was  a young  man  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  came  to 
study  for  the  priesthood  at  Resurrection  College  in  Kitchen- 
er. He  had  seen  some  good  movies  with  Bing  Crosby  as  the 
priest  and  he  thought  this  was  pretty  glamorous.  Anyway, 
he  came  to  his  senses  and  realized  he  was  in  this  for  the 
wrong  reason.  He  is  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Waterloo 
now. 

He  had  gone  to  church  with  us  Sunday  morning  and 
talked  to  pastor  Glen.  Glen  and  Anna  Mary  asked  him  over 
for  supper  in  the  evening.  I am  so  excited  about  this  be- 
cause Glen  will  be  a good  pastor  to  him  and  help  him  in  his 
spiritual  adventure. 

Dust  Off  the  Welcome  Mat 

I just  want  to  say  that  our  family  is  very  ordinary.  You 
are  ordinary  people  and  we  are  ordinary  people.  And  if  you 
haven’t  begun  an  adventure  in  mission  like  this  I would 
challenge  you  to  begin.  If  you  have  experienced  God’s  love 
and  grace,  you  can  share  it.  Anyone  who  has  known  what  it 
is  to  be  loved  can  love  in  return. 

What  do  you  say  to  these  people?  Be  interested  in  their 
interests,  their  families,  their  work,  their  homeland.  Start 


asking  them  questions.  This  is  what  I do.  Then  you  are  off 
to  a good  start,  because  they  like  to  talk  about  these  things. 
Love  and  accept  these  persons  whom  God  has  sent  into  your 
life,  and  love  them  no  matter  what  they  are  or  what  they 
will  become  or  how  you  can  change  them. 

I have  no  statistics  showing  that  “x”  number  of  people 
have  decided  to  follow  Christ  because  I shared  my  faith  with 
them.  But  somehow  I sense  that  my  responsibility  is  becom- 
ing obedient  in  performing  the  tasks  God  has  asked  me  to 
do.  □ 


Living  Hope 

There  was  once  a man  who  felt  his  life  to  be  rather 
tasteless  and  without  purpose.  One  day  he  ventured  into 
a building  marked  “The  Storehouse  of  Life  ” The  shelves 
were  filled  with  spices,  representing  the  way  to  virtue  and 
purpose  in  life.  One  shelf  caught  his  eye  advertising  “The 
Christian  Way.”  He  checked  the  labels  which  included 
“Faith,”  “Love,”  “Blood  of  Christ,”  “Joy,”  plus  many 
others.  “May  as  well  try  it,”  he  said.  “I’ll  shake  on  a little 
of  the  blood  which  guarantees  forgiveness.  Faith  will  get  me 
started  in  the  right  direction.  The  instructions  say  I’m  to 
add  on  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  I’ll  take  the  works.  Now,  do 
I have  some  of  each  bottle?  Wait,  what’s  this?  Hope.’  Say, 
I almost  missed  taking  some  hope.” 

Does  that  parable  sound  a bit  confused?  How  do  we  see 
our  Christian  experience?  Are  we  confused?  Where  do  we 
find  our  hope?  Do  we  sometimes  wish  we  could  shake  it 
from  a shaker? 

Our  hope  is  founded  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  has 
no  meaning  outside  the  acceptance  of  this  fact.  There  seems 
to  be  a fuzziness  in  the  church  today  about  the  life  of  hope. 
We  find  it  extremely  easy  to  argue  and  debate.  About  hope? 
Sometimes,  but  more  often  about  our  pet  ideas,  our  pet 
doctrines,  our  pet  strategies  and  goals.  Does  this  reflect  a 
fading  of  our  hope?  Does  this  mean  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  fading  in  its  importance  or  being  delegated  to  some 
secondary  position  in  church  life? 

To  misplace  our  hope  is  to  empty  the  Christian  life  of 
its  vitality  and  strength.  It  is  further  to  defuse  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  and  render  it  powerless.  By  our  jogging  along 
in  the  rut  and  simply  being  good  people  we  can  do  exactly 
that. 

Jesus  Christ  has  come  to  take  us  sinful,  ordinary,  simple 
persons  and  transform  us  to  His  likeness.  We  become  filled 
with  a living  hope  that  does  not  fade  away,  but  remains 
vital  and  certain  of  its  foundation. — Nevin  J.  Bender,  pastor 
of  Bethany  Mennonite  Church,  Bridgewater  Corners,  Vt.  D 
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"The  Whitmans  . . . 
Pioneer  Missionaries" 

By  Richard  Barness 


It  was  dawn  of  an  April  day  in  1836  as  two  wagons 
creaked  noisily  across  the  prairie  a few  miles  outside  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  the  lead  wagon,  Marcus  Whitman,  a 
missionary-doctor,  smiled  down  at  his  sleeping  wife.  Two 
months  previous,  Marcus  Whitman  and  Narcissa  Prentiss 
had  been  married  in  a small  church  at  Angelica,  N.Y.,  and 
had  joined  Henry  Harmon  Spaulding  and  his  wife,  Eliza, 
in  Liberty,  Mo.  The  Whitmans  and  the  Spauldings  began  a 
journey  that  would  take  them  across  the  continent  to  estab- 
lish a mission  for  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest  Territory. 

Narcissa,  her  cheeks  and  nose  pink  with  the  cold  morning 
air,  had  snuggled  down  beneath  the  buffalo  robes,  her  head 
bobbing  gently  on  her  husband’s  shoulder  with  the  motion 
of  the  moving  wagon. 

“The  wagon  train  is  less  than  two  miles  away,  darling,’’ 
said  Marcus  in  a soft  voice.  “I  can  see  the  smoke  from  their 
campfires  now.’’ 

Narcissa  drew  herself  up  in  the  seat  and  looked  out  across 
the  prairie.  She  could  see  the  sixty  wagons  of  the  fur  cara- 
van they  were  to  join  on  the  trip  west.  The  wagons  were 
drawn  up  in  a huge  circle,  and  small  groups  of  men  were 
huddled  around  campfires  as  they  ate  their  early  morning 
meal. 

Curious  eyes  watched  Narcissa  and  Eliza  as  the  two 
wagons  drove  into  the  camp.  Never  before  had  a white 
woman  made  the  trip  west  across  the  continent. 

“Well,  howdy.  Doc!”  boomed  a voice,  as  a rugged  unshav- 
en man  arose  from  a nearby  campfire  to  greet  Marcus.  “I 
never  thought  I’d  see  you  making  another  trip  out  to  that 
wilderness.” 

Marcus  shook  hands  with  Bart  Groll,  wagon  boss  of  the 
caravan.  A year  before,  Marcus  Whitman  accompanied  Groll 
and  a group  of  fur  traders  to  the  Northwest  Territory  and 
had  saved  the  lives  of  many  of  the  men  who  had  been  strick- 
en  with  cholera, 

“My  wife,  Narcissa,”  said  Marcus  as  he  introduced  his 
bride,  and  then  introduced  Henry  and  Eliza  Spaulding  to  the 
wagon  boss  and  several  of  the  other  men  who  stepped  for- 
ward, “We  intend  to  establish  a mission  in  the  Northwest 
Territory  for  the  Indians,  and  we  realize  the  dangers  that 
lie  ahead,  but  with  the  help  of  the  Lord  I am  sure  our  trip 
west  will  be  successful.” 
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Bart  Groll  stared  at  the  two  women  and  scratched  his 
beard  thoughtfully. 

“There  will  be  no  turning  back  once  we  start  the  wagons 
rolling  today,”  he  said,  “and  let  us  all  hope  that  we  don’t 
run  into  war  parties  on  our  trip  west.” 

By  September  the  fur  caravan  had  reached  Fort  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  and  the  missionaries  were  amazed  when  they  were 
met  by  a brass  band. 

“Is  this  a special  holiday?”  asked  Narcissa  of  the  army 
officer  who  escorted  the  group  into  the  fort. 

“No,  ma’am,  but  a special  event,”  replied  the  officer.  “You 
and  Mrs.  Spaulding  are  the  first  white  women  to  descend  the 
Columbia  River.” 

Marcus  and  Henry  were  eager  to  locate  sites  for  a mission, 
and  as  soon  as  their  wives  were  comfortably  settled  at  the 
fort,  the  two  men  left  on  an  extended  trip  into  the  wilder- 
ness. Almost  thirty  days  passed  before  Marcus  and  Henry 
returned  to  the  fort. 

“I’ve  found  the  perfect  site  for  a mission,”  said  Marcus. 

It’s  called  the  Place  of  the  Rye  Grass,  and  the  Cayuse 
Indians  call  the  site,  Waiilatpu.  The  Spauldings  will  build  a 
mission  for  the  Nez  Perce  tribe.” 

On  Dec.  10,  1836,  the  Whitmans  left  Fort  Vancouver  and 
built  their  first  cabin  at  Waiilatpu,  five  miles  west  of  where 
the  city  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  is  located  today. 

The  first  year  in  the  wilderness  was  a busy  one  for  Mar- 
cus and  Narcissa  Whitman,  Marcus  fenced  in  land  for  a 
pasture,  and  also  built  a crude  feed  mill  and  a lumber  mill. 
Many  of  the  Cayuse  Indians  came  to  the  mission  and 
attended  church  services.  A young  Cayuse  Indian  girl  who 
adopted  the  name  of  Margaret,  lost  her  parents  in  a fire 
and  Narcissa  set  aside  a room  at  the  mission  for  the  young 
girl.  Margaret  quickly  learned  how  to  bake  bread,  to  sew, 
and  taught  both  Narcissa  and  Marcus  the  Cayuse  Indian 
language. 

One  year  after  the  mission  was  built,  Narcissa  gave  birth 
to  a baby  girl- — the  first  white  child  born  west  of  the  Rockies. 
The  proud  and  happy  parents  ndmed  the  child  Alice.  In  two 
short  years  tragedy  struck  the  Whitman  family.  Little  Alice 
was  playing  in  the  yard  while  Narcissa  was  churning  butter 
one  day  and  Narcissa  missed  the  child.  She  made  a search 
of  the  mission,  and  then  Marcus  and  a group  of  visiting 
Indians  looked  for  the  little  girl.  It  was  the  following  morn- 
ing that  the  grief-stricken  parents  learned  that  their  daugh- 
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ter’s  body  had  been  found  downstream. 

Although  Narcissa  never  again  had  a child  of  her  own, 
she  and  Marcus  adopted  several  Indian  children.  In  1847, 
Marcus  was  45  years  old  and  Narcissa  was  39.  In  the  ten 
years  the  Whitmans  spent  in  the  wilderness  bringing  the 
gospel  to  the  Cavuse  Indians,  they  had  made  many  friends 
among  the  tribe.  It  was  in  that  year  (1847)  that  an  epidemic 
of  measles  broke  out. 

In  October  1847  the  Spauldings  received  a letter  from  Nar- 
cissa Whitman.  In  it  she  described  how  busy  she  and  Marcus 
were  in  caring  for  a number  of  Cayuse  Indian  children  ill 
with  the  measles. 

As  the  epidemic  spread,  many  of  the  Indians  brought  their 
children  to  the  mission.  A few  of  the  children  were  so 
desperately  ill  when  they  were  brought  to  the  mission,  that 
within  a few  days  they  died  despite  every  care  Marcus  Whit- 
man could  give  them. 

“White  children  not  die,  but  Indian  children  die,”  grumbled 
one  Indian. 

Marcus  patiently  explained  to  the  Indians  that  in  such  an 
epidemic  not  all  the  patients  would  recover  their  health. 
Many  of  the  children  brought  to  the  mission  were  in  poor 
health  before  they  contracted  measles.  Fur  traders  stopped  at 
the  mission  and  warned  Marcus  and  Narcissa  to  return  to 
Fort  Vancouver  until  all  danger  had  passed. 

“But  we  can’t  leave  the  sick  children  here,”  protested 
Marcus.  “We  built  this  mission  so  that  we  could  treat  the 
sick  and  preach  the  Word  of  God.” 

“Our  place  is  here  regardless  of  the  danger,”  replied  Nar- 
cissa quietly.  “And  we  have  tiny  boys  and  girls  here  who 
are  ill  and  who  would  die  within  hours  if  we  left  the  mis- 
sion.” 

On  the  morning  of  Nov.  29,  1847,  an  Indian  named  To- 
mahas  came  to  the  mission.  He  was  a surly-looking  Indian 
and  known  as  a troublemaker  among  the  members  of  his 
tribe. 

“Me  very  sick,  and  need  white  man’s  medicine,”  shouted 
Tomahas. 

Narcissa  opened  the  door  and  let  Tomahas  into  the  mission. 
He  was  groaning  and  holding  both  hands  over  his  stomach 
as  if  in  great  pain. 

“The  doctor  will  examine  you  in  his  room,”  said  Narcissa, 
and  escorted  the  Indian  into  the  room  Marcus  used  to 
treat  patients. 

She  heard  her  husband  greet  Tomahas  cheerfully  in  his 
native  tongue,  and  then  the  sound  of  an  Indian  war  cry! 
Narcissa  rushed  into  the  examination  room  to  find  Marcus 
seriously  wounded.  Before  she  could  cry  out,  she  also  was 
struck  down. 

The  Christian  world  was  horrified  when  it  was  learned 
that  Marcus  and  Narcissa  Whitman  and  eleven  Indian  chil- 
dren had  been  massacred  at  the  mission.  Members  of  the 
Cayuse  tribe  immediately  formed  a posse  and  began  to 
track  down  the  killer. 

The  tragedy  spurred  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
create  laws  in  1848  that  brought  all  settlers  in  the  Oregon 
Territory  under  the  protection  of  the  government. 

At  the  site  of  the  Waiilatpu  mission  in  Walla  Walla,  a 


Christian  college  was  built  and  it  bears  the  name  of  the 
Northwest’s  first  Christian  martyrs. 

Marcus  and  Narcissa  Whitman  could  have  remained  safely 
in  Angelica,  N.Y.,  after  they  were  married.  The  young  couple 
chose  instead  to  become  pioneer  missionaries  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  Northwest  Territory.  They  went  into  the  wilder- 
ness knowing  that  they  would  face  a great  deal  of  danger 
and  hardship,  but  were  completely  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
spreading  God’s  Word  among  the  Indians.  The  Whitmans 
died  as  they  had  lived,  pioneer  missionaries  who  blazed  a 
path  from  pagan  philosophy  to  Christian  faith,  and  their 
names  burn  brightly  in  the  pages  of  Christian  history!  O 
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By  Cyril  E.  Bryant 


Bob  Gurley  was  a gruff  man,  and  a lonely  man.  He  was 
miserable  to  himself  and  obnoxious  to  those  around  him. 
Now  he  was  hospitalized  for  surgery.  And  in  his  incapa'city 
he  was  ill  in  mind  as  well  as  body. 

Even  the  best  physician  and  the  best  nurse  are  sensitive 
to  the  personality  of  the  patient.  They  gave  Gurley  the 
essential  medication  he  needed,  brought  his  food  to  him  at 
mealtime;  but  they  responded  to  his  troublesome  nature  by 
doing  no  more  than  was  actually  required. 

Bob  Gurley  stayed  alive  under  these  circumstances,  but 
that  was  all.  His  wounds  healed,  yet  his  spirit  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  will  to  get  well.  That  is,  not  until  Sara  Jones,  a 
new  nurse,  came  to  work  on  his  floor.  Other  nurses  told 
Sara  about  the  terrible  tempered  patient  in  409,  and  that 
she  could  expect  curses  and  blasphemy  every  time  she 
entered  his  room.  Sara  smiled. 

Sara  went  to  Bob  Gurley’s  room  and  smiled  at  him  when 
he  cursed  at  her.  She  made  extra  trips  to  assure  him  fresh 
drinking  water,  to  inquire  of  special  needs.  And  always  she 
smiled  at  him. 

Bob  Gurley  began  to  get  well.  The  doctors  talked  about 
the  sudden  improvement,  and  after  several  days  more  they 
dismissed  him  from  hospital  care.  And  on  the  day  Bob 
Gurley  was  to  leave,  he  asked  Sara  Jones  a personal  ques- 
tion. 

“Why  have  you  been  so  nice  to  me?”  he  inquired. 

She  asked  him  what  he  meant. 

“All  the  other  nurses  came  and  went — doing  only  what 
they  were  required  to  do.  But  you  smiled  when  I cursed  at 
you,  and  you  were  kind  so  many  times  when  you  didn’t  have 
to  be.  I want  to  know  why.’ 

Sara  smiled  again,  a deep  loving  smile. 

“I’ve  been  nice  to  you  because  God  wants  to  love  you. 
And  I’m  letting  Him  love  you  through  me.” 

This  true  story  happened  in  a municipal  hospital  in  an 
American  city.  But  the  love  that  Sara  Jones  displayed  is  help- 
ing people  get  well  thousands  of  times  a day  in  religious 
hospitals,  clinics,  infirmaries  around  the  world.  The  church 
recognizes  God’s  concern  for  the  whole  of  man,  and  it  seeks 
to  bring  health  to  both  body  and  soul  of  those  who  are  ill. 

Concern  for  the  III 

Emphasis  needs  also  to  be  placed  not  only  on  the  church 
hospitals  as  institutions,  but  also  on  the  thousands  of  individ- 
ual Christian  men  and  women  who  give  themselves  daily, 
as  Sara  Jones  did,  to  be  twentieth-century  ambassadors  of 
the  Great  Physician.  They  work  in  church  hospitals,  in  pri- 
vate and  government  hospitals,  in  clinics,  and  in  the  homes 
— wherever  God’s  healing  hand  is  needed  to  minister  to  the 
ills  of  men. 

Concern  for  the  ills  of  man  is  recorded  at  the  very  begin- 
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ning  of  written  history.  We  read,  in  Exodus,  that  Moses,  act- 
ing under  God’s  command,  outlined  a system  of  personal  and 
community  hygiene  that  even  modern  writers  call  “an  im- 
portant system  of  pre-Hippocratic  medical  thought.” 

“Even  if  Moses  did  not  originate  this  code  all  by  himself, 
he  remains  to  this  day  one  of  the  most  farsighted  propo- 
nents of  preventive  medicine,”  declares  Dr.  Otto  Bettmann  of 
New  York  City,  in  his  book,  A Pictorial  History  of  Medicine. 
Dr.  Bettmann  said  that  except  for  the  fact  that  Moses  was 
a health  leader  of  genius,  the  Jews  could  never  have  lived 
through  forty  years  of  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  rules  on  cleanliness,  Moses  required  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  as  a day  of  rest,  an  observance  some  have 
called  Judaism’s  “greatest  contribution  to  human  welfare.” 

The  priests  of  the  synagogue  were  placed  in  charge  of  en- 
forcement of  these  Hebrew  health  rules — thus  making  the 
church  a vital  factor  in  man’s  never-ending  concern  for 
good  health. 

Throughout  early  Jewish  history,  as  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  people  looked  to  God  as  the  only  Physician. 
They  believed  that  disease  came  as  a result  of  disobedience 
to  divine  will,  and  they  believed  that  cures  came  as  a result 
only  of  God’s  favor.  Gradually  they  began  to  see  God  dele- 
gating this  healing  power  to  His  prophets.  Isaiah  was  able 
to  promise  King  Hezekiah  fifteen  additional  years  of  life, 
though  a siege  of  boils  had  appeared  to  make  death  immi- 
nent. Elisha  restored  life  to  the  son  of  the  Shunammite 
woman — it  was  the  first  recorded  instance  of  mouth  to  mouth 
resuscitation.  2 Kings  4:32-35.  Later  we  find  Elisha  pre- 
scribing a cure  for  Naaman,  a Syrian  general  afflicted  with 
leprosy.  2 Kings  5:9-14. 

Christ  the  Great  Doctor 

Jesus’  coming  to  earth  brought  God’s  healing  ministry  even 
more  forcibly  to  man.  The  Christ  was  known  as  Savior,  as  a 
great  teacher,  and  as  the  Great  Physician.  Twenty-nine  of 
the  thirty-six  miracles  attributed  to  Him  in  the  Gospels  had 
to  do  with  healing  the  sick  or  raising  the  dead.  We  find 
other  citations  in  which  He  held  healing  clinics,  as  in  Mt. 
9:35:  “So  Jesus  went  around  visiting  all  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages. He  taught  in  their  synagogues,  preached  the  Good 
News  of  the  Kingdom,  and  healed  people  from  every  kind  of 
disease  and  sickness.”  A few  verses  later,  Matthew  records 
(10:1),  “Jesus  called  his  twelve  disciples  together  and  gave 
them  authority  to  drive  out  the  evil  spirits  and  to  heal 
every  disease  and  every  sickness.” 

The  Book  of  Acts  records  nineteen  cases  of  healing — cases 
where  the  disciples  restored  health  through  the  power  of 
God. 
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Modern-day  physicians  believe  that  some  of  these  healing 
miracles,  especially  of  those  persons  with  mental  disorders, 
were  perhaps  the  dfuria’i  fust  practice  of  psychiatry.  These 
people,  with  troubled  minds,  were  healed  by  Christ’s  con- 
cern, His  kind  words,  and  the  hope  that  He  gave  to  their 
seeking  souls.  They  were  graphic  examples  of  the  healing 
power  of  love.  Other  miracles,  such  as  the  healing  of  blind- 
ness and  the  cure  of  cripples,  must  be  recognized,  however, 
as  miracles  per  se — the  work  of  God  through  His  representa- 
tives on  earth. 

The  examples  of  Jesus,  both  in  His  compassion  for  all 
people  and  in  His  miracles  of  healing,  served  as  encourage- 
ment to  the  early  church  in  its  care  of  the  sick.  The  early 
churchmen  were  also  keenly  aware  of  Christ’s  teaching  of 
neighborliness  in  His  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  who 
tended  to  the  wounds  of  a man  beaten  by  highway  bandits. 

James,  the  apostle,  wrote  in  his  epistle  (5:14-16):  “Is 
there  any  one  of  you  who  is  sick?  He  should  call  the  church 
elders,  who  will  pray  for  him  and  pour  oil  on  him  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  This  prayer,  made  in  faith,  will  save  the 
sick  man:  the  Lord  will  restore  him  to  health,  and  the  sins 
he  has  committed  will  be  forgiven.  Therefore,  confess  your 
sins  to  one  another,  and  pray  for  one  another,  so  that  you 
will  be  healed.  The  prayer  of  a righteous  man  has  a power- 
ful effect.” 

Through  the  Centuries 

Early  monasteries  made  care  of  the  sick  one  of  their  pri- 
mary functions.  Monks  and  nuns  welcomed  the  old,  the  sick, 
and  the  poor  to  their  sanctuaries.  Lepers  were  separated 
from  other  people  by  the  church’s  establishment  of  lepro- 
saria— setting  a pattern  that  medicine  still  follows  in  the 
quarantine  of  persons  with  communicable  disease. 

Constantine's  edict  in  325  declaring  Christianity  to  be 
the  state  religion  closed  all  Greek  and  Roman  pagan  temples. 
Care  of  the  sick  became  a sole  responsibility  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  considerably  boosted  the  growth  of  monastic  health 
care. 

Hospitals  reached  their  highest  peak  of  development  up 
to  that  time,  but  they  were  soon,  unfortunately,  to  decline 
to  the  horrors  of  the  Dark  Ages,”  writes  Dr.  Franklin  T. 
Fowler,  director  of  the  medical  ministries  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board,  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

However,  Dr.  Fowler  continues,  “the  main  concern  of 
the  church  at  that  time  and  for  many  centuries  to  follow 
was  more  for  the  soul  of  the  ill  than  for  the  suffering  body. 
They  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  Jesus  did  forgive  sins, 
but  also  cured  physical  ills.” 

The  modern  hospital  had  its  birth  about  A.D.  820  when  in- 


firmaries were  added  to  monastic  services.  In  that  year 
Rabanis  Maurus  designed  the  Abbey  of  Fulda,  providing  a 
special  wing  for  care  of  the  sick,  another  room  for  quaran- 
tine of  those  with  contagious  diseases,  and  an  apartment 
for  a monastic  physician.  Abbot  Gozbert  followed  the  example 
when  a few  years  later  he  built  St.  Galle. 

Gozbert  also  added  a medicinal  garden  outside  the  hos- 
pital, and  such  “bishop’s  gardens”  have  become  traditional 
with  monasteries  and  cathedrals. 

Dr.  Fowler  recounts  that  many  of  the  religious  hospital 
orders  became  rich,  and  in  their  prosperity  “tended  to  forget 
their  main  reason  for  being  and  left  the  care  of  the  poor 
to  whoever  had  nothing  better  to  do.  By  the  Dark  Ages  the 
so-called  hospitals  had  become  literally  ‘pest  houses.’  That 
which  had  originated  in  the  name  of  heaven  became  real 
hells.” 

Modern  Medical  Mission 

The  modern  medical  mission  enterprise  began  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Kasper  Gottlieb  Schlegemilch  went 
to  India  under  joint  Danish  and  German  auspices.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  died  of  dysentery  within  a month  after  his  arrival 
in  Madras.  He  was  followed  by  other  Danish  and  German 
doctors,  but  they  also  succumbed  to  tropical  diseases  and 
other  misfortunes  without  having  rendered  any  permanent 
contribution  to  missionary  work. 

Dr.  John  Thomas,  an  English  doctor,  went  to  India  under 
auspices  of  the  East  India  Company  about  1790.  He  joined 
with  William  Carey,  who  is  known  as  the  father  of  modern 
medical  missions,  when  Carey  went  to  India  in  1793.  He 
became,  therefore,  the  first  modern  medical  missionary  who 
left  any  lasting  impression  on  the  world.  Krishna  Pal, 
Carey’s  first  Indian  convert  to  Christianity,  had  been  treated 
by  Dr.  Thomas. 

Medical  missions  have  grown  consistently  in  emphasis 
through  the  years  and  now  stand  close  to  evangelism  as  a 
primary  objective  of  many  overseas  posts.  The  Christian 
Medical  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  report- 
ed that  as  of  January  1967,  there  were  1,238  medical  in- 
stitutions related  to  Protestant  and  Orthodox  churches  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  the  Near  East.  They  are 
operated  by  a total  of  330  sponsoring  organizations  and  have 
a total  budget  of  more  than  $100  million  per  year.  The 
Catholic  Medical  Mission  Board  of  New  York  reports  approx- 
imately 5,000  medical  institutions  under  Roman  Catholic 
auspices. 

These  hospitals  are  doing  a marvelous  work — to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  ability.  But  they  are  too  few  and  their  accom- 
modations are  much  too  limited  to  meet  the  needs  around 
them. 

As  many  as  three  patients  are  being  treated  in  the  double 
beds  of  one  Hong  Kong  hospital.  Patients  lie  on  pallets 
under  beds  and  between  beds  in  some  African  institutions. 

An  American  visitor  who  asked  a mission  doctor  whv 
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hospital  administrators  admit  more  patients  than  they  can 
handle  received  the  reasonable  answer:  “It  is  much  better 
to  give  them  limited  treatment  under  these  conditions  than 
not  to  treat  them  at  all.” 

Out  of  this  appalling  situation — a valid  attempt  to  meet 
health  needs  despite  staggering  frustrations — churchmen  have 
begun  to  ask  themselves  what  is  the  purpose  and  the  goal 
of  medical  missions. 

Medical  leaders  of  mission  societies  throughout  North 
America  met  at  Harriman,  N.Y.,  in  1963  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Christian  Medical  Council  for  Overseas  Work,  a unit 
of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  For  three  davs  they  dis- 
cussed principles  of  medical  work  in  the  light  of  the  Chris- 
tian gospel,  and  closed  the  meeting  with  adoption  of  a paper. 

The  Premise  of  Medical  Missions.” 

Dedicated  to  the  Whole  Man 

Recognizing  first  of  all  that  “the  one  world  mission  of 
the  whole  church  is  directed  toward  the  whole  world  of  men,” 
the  statement  continued: 

God  has  put  the  church  into  the  world  to  proclaim  that 
He  is  in  Christ  reconciling  that  world  unto  Himself.  This 
message  of  reconciliation  is  proclaimed  in  the  ministry  of  rec- 
onciliation through  three  forms  of  the  preaching  of  God. 
These  are  the  verbal  word  in  speech  and  print;  the 
dramatic  word  of  service,  which  validates  the  spoken  word; 
and  the  visible  unity  of  love  in  the  church,  which  gives 
authenticity  to  the  other  two. 

The  ministry  of  health  and  healing  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  all  three  forms  of  the  preached  word,  but  is  most 
evidently  a fundamental  part  of  the  word  through  service. 
It  is  an  essential  mode  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

The  statement  recognized  that  the  church’s  medical  minis- 
try is  largely  discharged  through  institutions,  such  as  hos- 
pitals and  clinics,  “in  which  members  of  the  staff  corporately 
demonstrate  . . . what  it  means  to  be  in  Christ.” 

But  it  continued  beyond  that.  It  said  that  the  medical 
ministry  is  a mission  of  “the  whole  church”  which  includes 
not  only  institutions  but  all  individuals  who  “have  a sense 
of  Christian  vocation  in  their  profession,  such  as  each  dis- 
ciple should  have.” 

“The  Christian  ministry  of  health  and  healing  is,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  statement,  “being  implemented 
through  the  service  of  every  dedicated  doctor,  nurse,  techni- 
cian, and  assistant.” 

At  a consultation  held  in  Tubingen,  Germany,  Sept.  1-8, 
1967,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  World  Council  of  Church- 
es and  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  it  was  emphasized 
once  more  that  the  Christian  medical  worker  brings  to  his 
profession,  besides  his  technical  proficiencies,  his  own  expe- 
rience of  encounter  with  God  in  Christ.  His  attitude  to  his 
vocation,  to  his  patients,  and  his  skills  becomes  an  expres- 
sion of  Christ’s  view  of  man  and  the  meaning  of  life. 

The  call  to  Good  Samaritan  service  has  been  answered  by 
thousands  of  dedicated  doctors  and  nurses — independently 
and  through  church  and  volunteer  organizations — in  every 
part  of  the  world. 


A Pig 
Behind 
Each  Store 

By  Howard  Twining 


Gerald  Short,  Archbold,  Ohio,  a Paxman  in  Mexico,  instructs  the 
storekeeper-extension  worker  on  the  techniques  of  bookkeeping.  Short 
is  on  the  right. 
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For  most  of  us  in  the  United  States  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  world  is  rushing  toward  a disaster  of  overpopulation 
and  starvation.  It  is  heartening  to  know,  however,  that  a 
struggle  is  now  going  on  to  increase  the  world’s  food  sup- 
plies. These  efforts  generally  consist  of  sending  specialists 
to  less  developed  countries  to  advise  on  how  to  change 
agriculture  technically  or  by  initiating  large-scale  agricultural 
projects.  Some  of  this  aid  has  been  phenomenally  successful. 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  developing  improved  seeds  and 
techniques  that  are  revolutionizing  some  kinds  of  farming. 

But  too  often  forgotten  is  the  small  subsistence  farmer  who 
struggles  each  year  to  produce  enough  to  feed  his  burgeon- 
ing family  using  methods  that  have  not  changed  for  hundreds 
of  years.  A large  part  of  these  small  farmers  are  deeply  in 
trouble.  Except  for  help  from  occasional  missionaries  who 
take  time  from  work  with  their  church  to  teach  new  methods 
of  agriculture,  these  people  are  largely  forgotten.  They  are 
not  reached  because  introducing  change  among  them  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  do.  One  must  live  among  them,  gain 
their  confidence,  tell  them  how,  show  them  how,  and  help 
supply  them  with  the  things  they  need. 

There  is  a project  located  in  the  high  mountains  of  central 
Mexico  that  is  working  on  a new  approach  to  the  problem 
of  change.  Its  method  is  practical.  A town  is  selected  for 
development.  A natural  leader  in  the  town  is  located  and 
offered  a job  as  storekeeper  of  a store  selling  agricultural 
supplies.  The  storekeeper  is  given  a good  salary  plus  a share 
of  the  sales.  He  is  helped  to  sow  his  fields  to  new  varieties 
of  plants.  He  may  be  given  a cow  or  pig  donated  by  the 
Heifer  Project.  His  own  fields  and  animals  will  serve  as 
demonstrations  to  the  people  of  improved  methods  of  agri- 
culture. Working  in  the  background  are  volunteers  from  the 
United  States  who  advise  the  storekeeper.  Their  job  is  to 
make  the  storekeeper  an  independent  agent  who  will  receive 
his  support  from  the  store  while  he  acts  as  agriculture  advis- 
er for  his  town. 

One  such  store  was  opened  in  1966  followed  by  another 
in  March  of  1968.  In  1966  no  fertilizer  was  sold.  In  1968 
nearly  50  tons  were  sold  mostly  to  farmers  who  were  trying 
it  for  the  first  time.  In  nine  months  of  1968,  $12,500  worth 
of  goods  were  sold  in  a community  that  only  three  years 
before  had  bought  virtually  none. 

A new  store  is  being  opened  in  the  isolated  town  of  Tan- 
aco  which  is  accessible  over  an  atrocious  rocky  road.  In  this 
area  farmers’  fields  produce  little.  They  must  leave  them  fal- 
low every  other  year  so  that  they  may  gain  a little  fertility 
in  the  process.  Another  store  may  soon  be  opened  in  the 
little  settlement  of  Arantapacua.  This  town  has  frequent 
crop  failures  and  the  people  are  desperately  poor.  Here  the 
future  storekeeper,  with  guidance  by  the  project’s  volunteers. 


is  arranging  government  loans  for  fertilization  of  large  areas 
of  lands  owned  communally  by  the  village.  With  fertilizer  the 
yield  of  corn  should  be  at  least  five  times  more  than  the 
normal  yield. 

When  six  stores  are  finally  in  operation,  about  20,000 
people  should  be  benefited.  In  a few  years  all  the  stores 
should  be  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  storekeepers.  The 
project  then  should  be  able  to  move  on  and  repeat  the  proc- 
ess in  another  district. 

A project  of  this  sort  is  just  as  good  as  the  men  who  make 
up  its  staff.  Who  are  these  men  and  how  is  it  they  work 
with  such  success?  Known  as  Paxmen,  they  are  sent  by  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  a part  of  the  Mennonite 
Churches  of  North  America.  They  work  under  the  direction 
of  a farmer  from  California  who  has  volunteered  to  do  this 
work. 

Gerald  Short  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  Paxman  we  are 
speaking  of.  Gerald  has  a farmer’s  common  sense  about  feed- 
ing, breeding,  and  doctoring  animals.  He  has  set  up  a pig 
fattening  project  behind  each  store.  The  storekeepers  take 
care  of  the  pigs  and  so  can  demonstrate  to  their  customers 
how  to  produce  a fat  pig  in  an  amazingly  short  time.  Behind 
one  store  a calf  is  being  fed  only  powdered  milk  replacer. 
A poster  on  the  wall  of  the  store  gives  a record  of  the 
calf’s  growth  and  cost  of  its  feed.  Already  more  people  are 
buying  sacks  of  milk  replacer  to  be  fed  to  their  calves  with 
the  result  that  there  is  more  milk  to  sell  at  the  plaza. 

At  corn  planting  time  Gerald  uses  a horse  so  that  he  can 
get  around  to  all  those  who  are  planting  corn  with  fertilizer. 

They  are  uncertain  as  to  how  to  apply  the  fertilizer.  He 
works  with  them  until  they  master  the  technique. 

Gerald  has  helped  farmers  to  plant  new  varieties  of  pota- 
toes developed  by  Rockefeller  Foundation.  These  are  resist- 
ant to  diseases  that  formerly  killed  potatoes  grown  there. 
With  fertilizer  potatoes  will  produce  four  times  more  food 
than  corn.  Now  improved  seed  potatoes  are  being  grown 
locally  by  cooperating  farmers  and  their  seed  is  being  sold 
through  the  stores. 

There  is  never  enough  time  for  Gerald.  He  works  with 
the  storekeeper,  advising  farmers  on  how  to  plant  pastures 
with  grasses  and  clovers.  He  helps  farmers  to  prune  fruit 
trees  and  shows  them  how  to  control  rats  and  burrowing 
rodents  that  eat  their  corn.  On  top  of  all  this  the  store’s 
records  must  be  kept  up  to  date  and  he  must  be  sure  that 
there  is  always  sufficient  stock  on  hand. 

After  Gerald  returns  to  the  United  States  and  resumes  his 
career,  he  may  well  someday  look  back  on  his  two  years’ 
work  in  Mexico  as  the  most  productive  and  significant  of  his 
life.  As  his  reward  he  will  find  his  own  outlook  on  life 
changed,  a change  that  will  make  him  a better  citizen  □ 
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Items  and  Comments 


‘No  Bus  Robberies  Yesterday,”  said  a 
newspaper  headline  in  Washington.  The 
“no  robbery”  record  made  news  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Washington  had  326  bus  rob- 
beries in  1967  and  about  two  a day  in  the 
early  months  of  1968.  Washington  buses 
now  operate  on  the  script  system,  with 
drivers  selling  no  tokens  and  carrying  no 
change.  Script  given  in  lieu  of  change  is 
redeemable  at  any  bus  companv  office. 

o © e 

Asian  Christian  Service,  an  agencv  of  the 
East  Asia  Christian  Conference,  is  with- 
drawing all  personnel  in  Vietnam  who  are 
citizens  of  countries  involved  in  the  war, 
according  to  Kenneth  de  Lanerolle,  ACS 
director. 

A newly  approved  policy  provides  that 
only  Asians  from  neutral  countries  are  to 
serve  on  the  staff  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  de  Lanerolle  said  that  five  former 
ACS  workers  from  militarily  committed 
countries  have  remained  in  Vietnam  but 
they  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Australian  Council  of  Churches. 

Three  new  recruits  for  the  Asian  Chris- 
tian Service  staff  have  come  from  India, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Ceylon. 

According  to  Christian  Heritage,  Monsenor 
Anibal  Munoz  Duque,  Apostolic  administra- 
tor of  Bogota,  Colombia,  said.  “The  Roman 
Church  is  irreparably  divided  into  three 
segments:  the  conservative  body,  about  one 
half  of  the  total  church  membership  who 
are  given  over  to  allegiance  to  the  pope, 
dogma,  and  traditions  of  pre-Council  Ca- 
tholicism; the  extreme  leftists,  advocating 
violent  revolution  and  the  total  destruction 
of  all  contemporary  institutions  including  the 
church;  the  Bible  Reform  Movement,  some 
ten  to  thirty  million  Catholics  who  profess 
and  preach  Protestant  evangelical  doctrines. 

o o o 

The  theory  that  the  Pentecostal  move- 
ment is  the  religion  of  the  poor  or  the 
disturbed  doesn  t hold  up,  a University  of 
Minnesota  anthropologist  said  at  a confer- 
ence on  charismatic  renewal. 

Dr.  Luther  P.  Gerlach  said  the  movement 
is  currently  middle-class  and  is  moving  into 
the  upper  middle  class.  He  also  discounted 
the  assumption  that  persons  involved  in  the 
charismatic  renewal  movement  are  “dis- 
turbed.” 

“We  have  found  it  characteristic  in  our 
society  that  if  you  really  manifest  certain 
beliefs  and  then  have  the  poor  grace  to  tell 
others  about  them,  you  are  regarded  as 
abnormal,”  he  said. 


In  this  respect,  he  noticed  a parallel  be- 
tween the  situation  facing  Pentecostals  and 
student  activists  and  black  Americans. 

These  movements  are  essentially  aimed 
at  closing  the  gap  between  the  ideal  and 
the  real,  he  said,  adding:  “Characteristically, 
they  are  opposed  by  the  established  order.” 

Dr.  Gerlach  said  “either  the  church  gets 
involved  in  making  change  or  it  will  be 
changed  out  of  existence.”  He  defended 
those  who  disrupt  church  services  to  demand 
change. 

The  associate  professor  of  anthropology  at 
the  university  said  that  the  spiritual  re- 
newal movement  cannot  be  understood  apart 
from  the  broad  range  of  movements. 

Opposition  is  one  of  the  factors  which 
holds  together  the  Pentecostal  and  other 
movements,  he  said. 

“You  must  have  this  to  pull  people  to- 
gether,” he  observed. 

The  Conference  on  Charismatic  Renewal 
was  held  at  the  Way  of  the  Cross  Lutheran 
Church,  where  the  congregation  has  been 
split  by  controversy  over  phases  of  Pente- 
costalism. 

e o o 


“My  white  Christian  brother  taught  me 
to  sing,  Take  the  world  but  give  me  Jesus.’ 
I took  Jesus  and  he  took  the  world — and 
then  voted  right  wing  to  insure  his  property 
right.” 

So  spoke  William  Pannell,  the  “black 
evangelist,”  to  students  at  Seattle  Pacific 
College,  who  enthusiastically  applauded  him 
at  the  close  of  a three-dav  series  of  meet- 
ings. 

Pannell’s  hard-nosed  approach  to  current 
racial  problems  has  won  immediate  and 
enthusiastic  response  from  evangelicals  from 
whose  pulpits  he  keeps  tossing  the  burrs 
under  the  saddles. 

The  Detroit  man  is  author  of  the  book, 
My  Friend,  the  Enemy,  and  is  a veteran 
of  evangelistic  work  in  troubled  Newark. 
He  also  has  served  as  a representative  of 
Youth  for  Christ. 

“A  visitor  from  outer  space  would  have 
to  conclude  that  there  is  one  God  for  white 
people  and  another  God  for  black  people,” 
he  told  the  Seattle  students.  “We’d  rather 
be  Americans  than  Christians.  In  some 
grotesque  wav  we  believe  God  is  really  a 
segregationist.  It’s  embarrassing  and  shame- 
ful.” 

There  are  times  to  pray  but  this  isn’t  one 
of  them,  he  said,  making  the  reference  to 
racial  disorders.  Pannell  said  God  demands 
first  that  Christians  uncover  the  sin  in  their 
camp. 

He  said  in  an  interview  in  Seattle  that 


the  phrase,  “law  and  order,”  is  interpreted 
by  black  people  to  mean,  “Keep  those  nig- 
gers and  students  in  their  place.” 

o o o 

Alberto  Fabiani,  the  Italian  fashion  de- 
signer, recently  said  in  New  York,  “If  you 
are  a man,  the  key  word  in  fashions  is 
femininity.  If  you  are  a woman,  the  word 
is  masculinity.  The  Roman  couturier  said 
that  clothes  have  become  a way  to  protest 
without  carrying  placards.  They  have  be- 
come a way  of  involvement  without  getting 
involved. 


A non-profit  corporation  called  CONCERN 
has  launched  an  honesty  drive  among  the 
35,000  people  of  Greeley,  Colo.  On  Nov.  7, 
1967,  the  mayor  of  Greeley  issued  a procla- 
mation declaring  a “Think  Honesty  Month.” 
The  press,  TV,  radio,  all  cooperated  in 
support  of  the  project.  Thousands  of  “Think 
Honesty”  pins  were  circulated  around  the 
city  and  stickers  placed  on  doors  and  win- 
dows of  business  establishments.  The  unique 
program  of  education  showing  the  people 
how  to  apply  the  simple  Christian  virtue 
of  honesty  jn  practical  matters  has  proved 
very  successful  in  the  subsequent  months 
Leaders  of  business  reported  payment  of 
old  bills;  children  and  young  people  brought 
money  to  business  establishments  as  restitu- 
tion for  past  thievery.  There  has  been  also 
a marked  increase  in  courtesy  among  driv- 
ers on  the  streets.  Newspaper  ads  have 
become  more  accurate  to  conform  to  strict 
honesty.  Honesty  was  applied  on  a practical 
level  and  it  worked. 


A pluralistic  society  should  not  assume 
that  houses  of  worship  are  automatically 
exempt  from  property  taxes,  the  Rev.  Clif- 
ford A.  S.  Elliott  and  the  Rev.  Keith  Whit- 
ney. both  of  Metropolitan  United  Church, 
said  in  Toronto. 

The  ministers  announced  their  views  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  a secular  newspaper, 
commenting  on  the  recent  controversy  over 
two  proposals  to  tax  places  of  w'orship  in 
Ontario.  Their  church  is  known  as  the  down- 
town “cathedral”  of  the  United  Church  of 
Canada. 

The  Ontario  Committee  on  Taxation  rec- 
ommended that  churches,  synagogues, 
mosques,  and  other  places  of  worship  be 
taxed  at  35  percent  of  the  full  property 
rate.  Later,  an  all-party  committee  of  the 
Ontario  Legislature  recommended  a 20 
percent  rate,  starting  at  2 percent  and  ris- 
ing by  2 percent  annually  until  the  full 
rate  is  reached. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Committee  Examines  Board  Program 


In  addition  to  the  news  that  contributions 
for  its  first  eight  months  showed  an  in- 
crease of  6.66  percent  over  last  year,  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Executive 
Committee  meeting  Dec.  3 and  4 at  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  found  37  other  items  on  its 
agenda. 

An  early  highlight  came  as  the  chairman 
and  president  of  the  Board,  John  H.  Mose- 
mann,  described  the  experience  of  a delega- 
tion which  recently  spent  a month  in  India. 
The  delegation  included  Mosemann,  Wilbert 
Shenk,  and  Nelson  Litwiller.  They  went  to 
India  at  the  request  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  India,  with  each  having  other 
involvements  on  the  way  over  and  back. 

Mosemann  reported  that  the  delegation 
participated  in  many  official  functions  in 
India,  including  a three-day  retreat  with 
pastors  and  annual  conference  sessions. 
Among  the  encouraging  dimensions  of 
Mennonite  Church  life  in  India  are  the 
sizable  numbers  of  trained  and  deeply  com- 
mitted Christian  youth,  Mosemann  said. 

On  the  negative  side  are  Christian  fears 
about  a recently  passed  anticonversion  act 
in  Madhya  Pradesh.  The  act  seems  to  be 
directed  toward  the  Christian  church  and  its 
relief  and  service  activities.  Pointing  out 
that  the  delegation’s  visit  resulted  from  an 
Indian  church  request  for  assistance  with 
some  concerns  in  its  life  together,  Mose- 
mann asked  for  continued  prayer  from  the 
church  in  North  America  for  the  church  in 
India  and  for  its  national  and  missionary 
leadership. 

Various  actions  and  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee highlighted  program  activity.  A 
minute  confirmed  an  earlier  telephone  de- 
cision approving  the  former  Rampart  Col- 
lege site  purchase  as  the  new  location  for 
Frontier  Boys  Village.  At  Adriel  School  in 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  a new  cottage  for  boys 
is  nearing  completion. 

Luke  Birky  reported  that  the  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  Mennonite  Hospital  is  developing 
into  a community  health  center.  A com- 
munity building  authority  has  accepted 
responsibility  for  assembling  resources  for  a 
new  $2  1/2  million  hospital  building.  A La 
Junta  community  fund-raising  drive  for 
$250,000  passed  its  goal  by  more  than 
$50,000.  Committee  members  rejoiced  at 
the  way  La  Junta  community  leadership  has 
moved  into  responsible  action  for  community 
health  needs. 

Home  missions  agenda  related  to  such 
widely  scattered  and  varied  congregational 
witnesses  as  Lawndale  congregation  in 
Chicago,  Bronx  congregation  in  New  York 
City,  and  Nanih  Waiya  congregation  in 


Mississippi.  Committee  members  discovered 
the  Bronx  congregation  belongs  to  Puerto 
Rico  Conference.  Lawndale  congregation  has 
Latin  background  also  (persons  from  Mexico), 
and  the  Nanih  Waiya  congregation  is  largely 
Choctaw  Indians. 

Simon  Gingerich  reported  that  Choctaw 
migration  to  places  like  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  Philadelphia,  Miss.,  is  forcing  new 
directions  for  relating.  He  proposed  and  re- 
ceived encouragement  to  work  ahead  in 
exploring  the  possibility  of  a church  develop- 
ment in  Pearl  River,  Miss.  A Job  Corps 
training  center  and  nearby  small  industry 
is  attracting  persons  formerly  at  Mashula- 
ville. 

The  committee  faced  seriously  the  need 
for  program  planning  and  budget  projections 
for  the  Board’s  new  fiscal  year  which  be- 
gins on  Apr.  1,  1969.  Administrative  divi- 
sions had  been  asked  to  project  program 
and  budget  for  this  meeting  and  to  consider 
five  questions: 

— What  policies  determine  program  and 
budget  in  your  division? 

— What  specific  areas  should  be  pro- 
grammed for  1969-70  in  your  division  and 
what  areas  discontinued  or  phased  out? 

— What  effects  would  these  changes  have 
on  your  budget? 

— How  do  you  use  personnel  and  funds 
and  what  successes  can  you  point  to  in  your 
division’s  work? 

— Where  have  you  and  the  members  of 
your  administrative  committee  felt  the 
Spirit’s  leading  most  clearly? 

After  several  hours  of  review  and  dis- 
cussion, the  committee  fixed  a preliminary 
contributions  budget  for  1969-70  of 
$2,041,000,  compared  with  this  year’s  con- 
tributions budget  of  $1,935,675.  Some  pre- 
liminary adjustments  increased  some  division- 
al budget  projections  beyond  the  normal 
inflationary  expectation  of  5 percent.  The 
six  program  divisions  are  home  missions, 
overseas  missions,  mass  communications,  re- 
lief and  service,  health  and  welfare,  and 
student  services. 

These  budget  decisions,  committee  mem- 
bers pointed  out,  are  not  final  and  will  be 
scrutinized  carefully  in  February.  Then  they 
will  have  two  more  months  of  contributions 
experience  and  more  detailed  administrative 
budget  projections. 

The  committee  decided  to  send  Board 
greetings  to  the  Argentine  Mennonite  Con- 
ference next  month  on  the  occasion  of  their 
fiftieth  anniversary.  It  also  approved  mis- 
sion investment  loans  for  the  Vila  Virginia 
congregation  in  Ribeirao  Preto,  Brazil,  to 
help  it  finish  its  building  which  is  now 


under  roof.  James  Kratz,  associate  secretary 
for  overseas  missions,  pointed  out  that  the 
building  has  already  been  used  for  a larger 
meeting  although  it  apparently  is  little  more 
than  a shell.  Thus  far,  outside  of  assistance 
with  purchase  of  the  site,  no  North  Ameri- 
can resources  have  been  used.  The  com- 
mittee also  approved  a mission  investment 
loan  of  $20,000  for  the  Montevideo  Menno- 
nite seminary.  The  loan  will  be  repaid  from 
contributed  overseas  missions  funds  over  a 
four-year  period. 

Committee  members  asked  probing  ques- 
tions about  what  has  been  done  adminis- 
tratively about  relief  for  Biafra.  James 
Kratz  reported  in  detail  the  developments 
to  date,  including  projected  plans  for  an  in- 
vestigative Mennonite  Central  Committee 
and  Mission  Board  team  to  go  to  Biafra  in 
the  near  future.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
problem  is  less  getting  persons  into  the 
area  than  getting  materials  in.  Ed  and 
Irene  Weaver  are  still  waiting  for  visas  to 
enter  Nigeria. 

Members  of  the  Board’s  Executive  Com- 
mittee currently  are  John  H.  Mosemann, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  chairman;  James  Detweiler, 
Manson,  Iowa;  Laurence  Horst,  Evanston, 
111.;  Vern  Miller,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Sam 
Janzen,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  All  members 
serve  voluntarily  on  the  committee  and  re- 
ceive only  their  travel  costs  for  attending 
the  meetings,  which  consume  more  than 
two  weeks’  time  each  year. 

Conference  Eyes 
New  Mission  Fields 

A fiftieth  anniversary  may  be  the  occasion 
for  looking  backward.  For  the  Argentine 
Mennonite  Conference,  the  direction  to  look 
is  forward.  In  January  1969  the  Argentine 
conference  will  observe  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  its  beginnings  during  its  annual  con- 
ference in  Pehuajo,  which  is  also  the  con- 
ference’s birthplace.  But  these  observances, 
including  a week  of  evangelistic  services, 
won’t  obscure  its  forward  look. 

The  conference  executive  committee 
( Junta  Directiva)  meeting  in  October  received 
reports  of  a number  of  new  developments. 
Coinciding  with  the  January  observances, 
the  Floyd  Sieber  family  will  move  to 
Choele  Choel.  Choele  Choel  is  a town  on 
the  Rio  Negro  (Black  River)  about  200 
miles  inland  from  the  river's  mouth  and 
about  500  miles  south  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Rio  Negro  is  both  a river  and  a province 
in  Argentina.  The  province  and  the  oppor- 
tunity it  represents  for  the  gospel  have 
been  on  the  minds  and  prayer  lists  of  Ar- 
gentine Mennonites  for  some  years.  An 
earlier  investigation  discovered  many  Euro- 
peans with  Protestant  background  in  Rio 
Negro,  but  no  church  relationships  or  oppor- 
tunities were  evident. 

Something  must  be  done,  Mennonite 
leaders  told  themselves.  They  began  with 
study  and  prayer.  Then  came  release  of 
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Luz  y Verdad , Mennonite  Broadcasts’  radio 
program  in  Spanish  with  Lester  Hershey 
as  speaker.  Now  they  are  ready  for  the 
next  step — Floyd  Siebers’  moving  to  Choele 
Choel.  In  the  not  too  distant  future,  they 
hope  for  an  additional  two  Argentine  Men- 
nonite families  to  move  to  Rio  Negro. 

Responding  to  the  report  the  Junta  re- 
minded itself  and  the  congregations  that 
"Rio  Negro  has  an  economic  future  and  our 
brotherhood  believes  that  more  workers  will 
be  needed.”  They  passed  a resolution  thank- 
ing the  Lord  for  His  leading  and  asking 
congregations  to  pray  for  His  blessing  and 
for  the  church’s  cooperation. 

Rio  Negro  province  is  currently  working 
at  agricultural  development  with  assistance 
from  the  Argentine  agriculture  department 
and  UN  agencies.  Irrigation  is  making  the 
land  literally  fruitful  with  apples  being  a 
principal  crop.  A team  from  Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Associates  (MEDA), 
an  association  of  Mennonite  businessmen  in 
North  America,  visited  Buenos  Aires  in 
November  to  explore  relationships. 

Not  all  Junta  attention  at  the  October 
meeting  went  to  Rio  Negro.  The  La  Plata 
congregation  begun  in  1958  now  has  15 
members.  Pastor  is  Jose  Palacios,  and  the 
congregation  has  been  meeting  in  the  ga- 
rage of  the  Palacios  home.  The  time  has 
come  to  move  forward  with  a new,  more 
suitable  location  nearer  the  center  of  the 
city.  Agustin  Darino  reported  on  investiga- 
tions in  La  Plata  and  with  the  congregation 
about  new  facilities. 

Bro.  Darino  also  reported  on  his  recent 
overseer  visit  to  the  four  congregations  and 
a fifth  “mission”  in  Cordoba,  the  mountain 
resort  province.  He  saw  good  growth  in  all 
the  congregations,  and  expressed  great  sat- 
isfaction and  appreciation  for  the  witness 
of  the  Capilla  del  Monte  congregation. 

Seminary  Highlights 
Annual  Report 

The  Mennonite  Theological  Seminary  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  recently  completed 
another  year  of  work.  President  Ernst  Hard- 
er said  in  a report  to  the  Seminary  board 
and  the  cooperating  North  American  Men- 
nonite Mission  boards,  “Our  institution  is  a 
very  special  one  which  presents  us  with 
constant  challenges.”  His  report  along 
with  the  accompanying  report  of  the  direc- 
tor of  studies,  John  Driver,  highlights  some 
of  the  factors  which  validate  that  con- 
clusion: 

The  seminary’s  32  students  come  from  six 
nations  and  four  or  five  denominational 
groups.  The  14-member  faculty  is  almost 
as  diverse  in  background.  The  seminary 
workings  must  be  carried  on  in  Spanish, 
German,  English,  and  Portuguese. 

Harder  says,  “Professors  and  students 
come  from  such  different  backgrounds  in 
church  affiliation,  from  different  nations  and 


communities,  with  a variety  of  cultural 
formation  and  customs.  . . . We  are  constant- 
ly in  a learning  situation  of  cooperating 
and  understanding  each  other  better.  I 
consider  this  an  essential  experience  for 
future  Christian  workers.  ...  It  need  not 
frighten  us.  I believe  all  of  us  are  happy 
about  having  been  here  this  year,  but  it 
certainly  was  possible  only  by  the  grace  and 
love  of  God.” 

The  uniqueness  of  the  Montevideo  semi- 
nary rests  also  in  another  concept.  Driver’s 
report,  describing  the  seminary’s  library 
policies,  says,  “As  the  (only)  Mennonite 
seminary  for  Latin  America,  we  feel  that 
our  contribution  to  the  larger  community 
lies  partly  in  providing  the  most  complete 
collection  possible  of  materials  in  this  field.” 

Another  new  development  this  year  was 
the  cooperative  beginnings  of  extension 
course  in  Argentina  with  the  Argentine 
Mennonite  Church.  B.  Frank  Byler  taught 
classes  in  Trenque  Lauquen,  Tres  Lomas, 
and  Pehuajo  on  “The  Message  of  the  New 
Testament”  and  “Worship  in  the  Church.” 
Sixteen  students  completed  these  courses. 
During  eight  weeks  of  the  second  semester 
John  Driver  taught  classes  in  “Introduction 
to  Bible  Study  and  Interpretation”  and  “1 
Corinthians”  for  congregations  in  Bragado, 
General  Villegas,  and  America.  Sixteen 
students  completed  the  former  course  and 
20  the  latter.  Elvin  Snyder,  former  mission- 
ary from  Argentina,  Puerto  Rico,  and  South 
Texas,  taught  courses  in  “The  Message  of 
the  Old  Testament”  and  “The  Preparation 
and  Presentation  of  Messages”  in  Buenos 
Aires,  La  Plata,  and  Salto. 

Driver  says,  “We  are  convinced  of  the 
validity  of  leadership  training  on  a congre- 
gational level.  We  have  asked  the  Argen- 
tine brethren  to  help  us  evaluate  the  pro- 


The  seventy-member  Japanese  delegation  to 
the  Asia-South  Pacific  Congress  on  Evangelism 
publicly  expressed  grief  at  the  suffering  caused 
by  their  invading  armies  in  World  War  II  by 
laying  a wreath  at  a Singapore  monument. 
The  brief  service  took  place  at  the  close  of 
the  Congress,  Nov.  13,  1968.  (Crusade  Infor- 
mation Services  Photo  by  Russ  Busby) 


gram  in  order  to  discover  the  best  way  of 
continuing  this  service  to  the  churches.” 

Another  activity  conceived  as  a service 
to  the  churches  included  a midwinter  sem- 
inar July  15-26  around  the  theme,  “Pastoral 
Care  in  Human  Crises.”  A Christian 
psychiatrist  and  Mennonite  psychologist 
Dr.  Daniel  Schipani  from  Buenos  Aires  were 
the  resource  persons.  Unfortunately,  Driver 
notes,  relatively  few  ex-students  and  Men- 
nonite pastors  were  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  seminar.  He  points  to  the  planning 
for  the  next  seminar  featuring  Dr.  Jacob 
Loewen,  an  American  Bible  Society  con- 
sultant for  Latin  America  who  will  focus  on 
the  cultural  aspects  of  communicating  the 
gospel. 

Something  of  the  seminary’s  concern  for 
the  task  it  has  appears  in  the  final  section 
of  Driver’s  report.  “Equipping  adequate 
leadership  for  this  period  in  the  life  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  Latin  America  calls 
for  our  very  best  efforts.  For  this  purpose 
we  request  the  prayers,  the  counsel,  and 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  church. 
This  includes  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
North  America.” 

Missionary  Appointments 
by  Salunga 

Marvin  and  Mary  Lapp,  403  Maynard 
Terrace,  SE,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  were  appointed 
by  the  Eastern  Mission  Board  at  its  bimonth- 
ly meeting  Nov.  19  to  an  assignment  as 
houseparents  at  Pine  Grove  Academy, 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 

Norman  and  Grace  Hockman  were  reap- 
pointed Nov.  19  to  a two-and-one-half-year 
term  of  missionary  service  in  Honduras. 

Harold  and  Annetta  Miller,  in  the  States 
for  a short  furlough,  were  reappointed  Nov. 
19  to  a three-year  term  as  Area  Office 
representative  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania. 


Students  to  Aid  Victims 
in  Biafra 

Responding  to  the  needs  arising  from 
Nigeria’s  civil  war,  Goshen  College  students 
and  faculty  have  raised  over  $3,100  by  skip- 
ping meals  and  by  giving  cash  to  be  used 
there  in  relief  work. 

A special  group  set  up  by  the  college 
community  government  senate,  which  repre- 
sents students,  faculty,  administration,  and 
staff,  rallied  the  campus  to  action  after 
learning  that  over  a million  persons  have 
died  from  either  starvation  or  protein  de- 
ficiency in  Nigeria  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  the  spring  of  1967.  Students  and 
faculty  on  the  committee  are  Tom  Harley, 
senior,  of  Goshen,  chairman;  Harold  Bau- 
man; Roger  Golden,  senior,  of  Goshen,  and 
Janice  Minor,  sophomore,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  money  so  far  has  been  raised  by 
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more  than  600  students  who  have  skipped 
meals  in  the  cafeteria  or  have  pledged  to 
skip  meals  this  trimester.  The  money 
raised  by  the  students  can  be  used  to  sup- 
port relief  workers  from  the  college. 

Besides  skipping  meals,  a campus  group 
planned  a special  benefit  entertainment  pro- 
gram for  Friday  evening,  Dec.  6,  with  pro- 
ceeds to  go  to  the  Biafra  Fund.  The  Faculty 
Women’s  Association  planned  a benefit  bake 
sale  at  the  Manchester-GC  basketball  game 
Monday  evening. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  invited 
local  church  groups  to  respond  to  the  needs 
in  Nigeria. 

According  to  Atlee  Beechy,  who  is  serv- 
ing as  a liaison  person  between  the  college 
student  group  and  two  church  relief  agencies 
there  is  food  in  warehouses  at  various 


All  Voluntary  Service  personnel  in  Cen- 
tral America  gathered  for  the  first  Voluntary 
Service  Retreat  at  a Bible  institute  near 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  Oct.  30  through 
Nov.  4,  1968.  The  three  mission  board 
agencies  represented  were  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  the  Con- 
servative Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  and 
Amish  Mennonite  Aid.  The  VS-ers  from 
Honduras,  British  Honduras,  Guatemala,  El 
Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica  and  their  direc- 
tors made  a total  of  sixty  persons. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  day  the  group 
gathered  in  the  chapel  for  fellowship,  dis- 
cussion, and  Bible  study.  The  Bible  dis- 
cussion leader  was  Roman  Mullet,  who 
emphasized  God’s  love  and  His  fidelity  in 
keeping  His  promises.  When  earthly  things 
come  between  our  hearts  and  our  Lord, 
an  eclipse  occurs.  The  group  was  encour- 
aged to  become  more  like  Him  so  that 
they  can  serve  Him  better. 

A stimulating  feature  of  the  program  was 
the  small  group  discussions  in  which  the 
VS-ers  criticized  their  programs  and  tried 
to  discover  better  ways  to  meet  the  needs 


points  in  federal-controlled  territory  of 
Nigeria  and  on  nearby  islands,  but  the 
problem  is  lack  of  air  transportation  to 
move  the  food  where  it  is  needed.  Further, 
the  real  needs  of  the  country  have  not  yet 
reached  their  peaks. 

Four  to  eight  students  have  shown  inter- 
est in  going  to  Nigeria  and  Biafra  in  the 
very  near  future  under  the  auspices  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  to  help 
ease  some  of  the  needs  there.  Another  15 
to  20  students  are  interested  in  going  in 
the  summer  or  fall  of  1969. 

Wallace  Shellenberger,  a native  of  Goshen 
and  a medical  missionary  who  had  been 
operating  a hospital  in  Biafra  until  recently, 
has  spoken  at  the  college  and  hopes  to  re- 
turn to  Biafra  in  December  as  a member 
of  a team  to  investigate  relief  needs. 


of  the  communities  where  they  serve. 

Interpersonal  relationships  in  VS  unit 
life  were  also  analyzed.  A basic  ingredient 
to  improve  these  relationships  is  an  under- 
standing of  the  situation  along  with  Chris- 
tian love  and  patience.  Discussion  groups 
helped  VS-ers  to  realize  that — 

(1)  all  have  the  same  basic  problems; 

(2)  unless  the  problems  are  solved,  they 
will  grow;  and 

(3)  the  best  way  is  to  talk  things  over 
honestly  and  ask  the  Lord  for  grace  to  solve 
the  difficulty. 

Mark  Peachey  shared  observations  from 
the  consultation  on  world  hunger  in  Chicago. 
He  urged  that,  confronted  by  this  challenge, 
the  youth  of  America  need  training,  and 
structures  through  which  to  work.  Some  of 
the  basic  economic  factors  causing  world 
hunger  are  (1)  the  lack  of  diversity  in  agri- 
culture in  many  areas;  and  (2)  the  lack  of 
light  industry.  In  planning  program  for 
economic  development,  it  is  important  to 
work  with  institutions  that  exist  in  the 
particular  countries. 

In  a presentation  on  literature  and  liter- 


acy work  Vernon  Jantzi  emphasized  the 
need  for  reading  materials.  Most  Latin- 
American  people  haven’t  had  the  education- 
al advantages  that  North  Americans  have 
enjoyed.  Reading  opens  up  an  entire 
new  world  for  these  people. 

In  discussing  Mennonite  migration,  the 
group  agreed  that  Mennonites  have  a 
special  responsibility  to  serve  and  witness 
by  using  their  agricultural  heritage.  Agri- 
culture is  basic  to  the  development  of  any 
country,  and  there  are  numerous  channels 
through  which  help  can  be  given.  Menno- 
nites must  respond  to  this  need  because 
(a)  the  Mennonite  tradition  of  farming  is 
rapidly  being  lost  in  urbanization;  (b)  the 
hungry  world  is  in  dire  need  of  agricultural 
assistance;  and  (c)  the  number  of  the  needy 
is  exploding  and  time  is  running  short. 

VS-ers  have  become  more  responsible 
because  they  have  seen  the  needs  of  Cen- 
tral America.  Even  more  important  than 
what  they  are  doing  now  is  what  they  do 
when  they  leave  VS.  All  of  their  combined 
skills  can  contribute  to  economic  develop- 
ment. 


Are  Material  Aid  Supplies 
Needed? 

A recent  letter  received  here  at  Akron 
office  reported  that  “some  women’s  sewing 
circles  indicated  concern  over  information 
they  have  received  which  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  MCC  is  becoming  less  interested 
in  material  aid  such  as  clothing.’’  At  a re- 
cent meeting  of  one  Women’s  Missionary 
Service  Auxiliary  group  two  former  MCC 
workers  reported  that  “people  do  not  want 
our  clothing  and  that  MCC  would  prefer 
to  receive  money  rather  than  clothing.” 

Such  comments  need  some  clarification. 

It  is  correct  that  in  some  countries  where 
MCC  workers  are  located  the  people  do 
not  want  our  Western  style  clothing.  An 
example  is  in  Vietnam  where  many  prefer 
to  wear  the  same  types  their  ancestors 
have  worn  for  centuries.  It  is  also  correct 
that  MCC  is  reducing  distributions  of  cloth- 
ing and  bedding  in  some  areas,  for  example, 
Algeria,  Hong  Kong,  and  Korea. 

But  there  are  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  MCC  workers  continue  to  distribute 
material  aid  supplies.  Generally,  there  are 
three  categories  of  distributions:  Mass  dis- 
tributions to  meet  the  emergency  needs. 
Last  winter  in  Jordan  refugees  living  in 
tents  needed  clothing,  and  especially  bed- 
ding, since  many  of  them  had  lived  in 
heated  homes  the  previous  winters.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Martens  returned  to  the  States 
this  autumn  from  Jordan  and  report  that 
some  of  these  same  persons,  plus  additional 
refugees,  will  be  spending  this  winter  away 
from  the  Jordan  valley  area  due  to  terror- 
ist activity.  They  will  be  in  the  mountain- 
ous areas  and  thus  a colder  climate  than 
they  have  ever  experienced.  Many  will  still 


VS-ers  who  attended  the  Central  American  Voluntary  Service  Retreat 
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be  in  tents. 

Distributions  to  institutions,  especially 
hospitals.  Most  church-supported  hospitals 
overseas  do  not  have  a surplus  of  funds. 
Contributed  material  aid  supplies  can  re- 
lease money  to  purchase  medical  necessities. 
Recently  a worker  in  a hospital  in  Tanzan- 
ia wrote,  “1  am  asking  you  kindly  to  con- 
vey our  sincere  thanks  to  those  who  have 
sewn  the  beautiful  patchwork  quilts,  rolled 
the  bandages,  given  the  collected  soap  for 
this  hospital.  I want  to  let  you  know  that 
your  gifts  in  Christ’s  name  have  arrived 
and  are  appreciated.” 

Distribution  via  MCC  sponsorship  pro- 
grams. A boy  in  Korea  is  accepted  into 
the  Family-Child  Assistance  Program.  A 
family  in  North  America  contributes  $10 
per  month  to  make  it  possible  for  this  boy 
to  remain  with  his  parents  rather  than  liv- 
ing in  an  institution.  During  the  visits  by 
MCC  employees  to  the  family’s  home  it 
becomes  obvious  that  the  brothers  and  sis- 
ters lack  good  clothing  to  attend  school. 
Thus,  a bale  of  clothing  is  opened  and 
shared.  There  is  good  control  and  super- 
vision of  these  kinds  of  distributions. 

In  1967  bedding,  clothing,  soap,  bandages, 
and  other  supplies  contributed  totaled 
1,094,745  pounds.  The  goal  for  1968  is 
1,200,000  pounds  and  it  is  expected  to  be 
attained.  We  want  to  communicate  to  every- 
one that  MCC  is  still  soliciting,  sorting,  re- 
ceiving, packing,  shipping,  and  distributing 
material  aid  supplies  “in  the  name  of 
Christ.”— John  Hostetler,  MCC  Material  Aid 
Director. 

Seminary  Students  Obtain 
Practical  Experience 

Goshen  College  seminary  students  are 
obtaining  practical  experience  in  a variety 
of  field  education  assignments  at  area 
churches,  at  a psychiatric  center,  and  a 
social  service  center. 

The  students,  enrolled  either  full  time 
or  part  time  during  the  school  year  1968-69, 
are  pastors,  assistant  pastors,  Sunday  school 
superintendents  and  teachers,  and  youth 
directors.  At  Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center 
they  are  counselors  and  at  The  Window,  a 
Goshen  social  service  agency  that  depends 
on  volunteer  help,  they  are  tutors. 

Tutors  at  The  Window  are  Larry  Bardell, 
junior,  and  Bruce  Menzies,  middler,  both 
of  whom  work  with  migrants  living  in 
Goshen.  C.  Richard  Friesen,  senior,  David 
DeFehr  and  Bruce  Harvey,  both  middlers, 
assist  at  Oaklawn. 

Among  the  seminary  seniors  in  other 
assignments  are  Keith  Hostetler,  teaching 
assistant  in  the  Christian  faith  course  at 
Goshen  College;  Howard  Mummau,  assistant 
pastor  at  First  Brethren  Church,  Goshen; 
Carl  Newswanger,  assistant  pastor  at  Bel- 
mont Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart;  Marshall 
Poe,  pastor  at  Bethel  Brethren  in  Christ 
Church,  Cassopolis,  Mich.;  and  Thien  An 


N.  Vo,  a teacher  at  Waterford  Mennonite 
Church. 

Among  the  middlers  assigned  to  practical 
work  are  Duane  Beck,  youth  leader  at 
South  Side  Fellowship,  Elkhart;  Terry  Burk- 
holder, assistant  pastor  at  Prairie  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart;  Miss  Dorothy 
Deckert,  tutor  in  the  Elkhart  public  schools; 
Noah  Hochstetler,  Sunday  school  superin- 
tendent at  Walnut  Hill  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen;  Calvin  King,  assistant  pastor  at 
North  Goshen  Mennonite  Church. 

Also,  John  D.  Rempel,  writer  and  editor 
of  “Arena,”  a monthly  published  by  the 
Student  Services  Committee  of  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions;  Boyd  Snider,  assist- 
ant pastor  of  Pleasant  Oaks  Church,  Middle- 
bury;  Elmer  Wyse,  assistant  pastor  at  Wal- 
nut Hill  Mennonite  Church;  Edwin  M. 
Yoder,  assistant  pastor  at  Bonneyville 
Mennonite  Church,  Middlebury;  and  Walter 
Hochstetler,  who  serves  at  South  Side  Fel- 
lowship, Elkhart. 

Among  the  juniors  who  have  accepted 
practical  work  assignments  are  Amzie  Bru- 
bacher,  assistant  pastor  at  Tri  Lakes  Chap- 
el, Bristol;  Ron  Brunk,  music  director  at 
Belmont  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart;  Noah 
Kolb,  assistant  pastor  at  Nappanee  Menno- 
nite Church;  Ernie  Martin,  youth  director 
at  Goshen  College  Mennonite  Church;  Wes- 
ley Mast,  assistant  pastor  at  Roselawn  Men- 
nonite Church,  Elkhart. 

Other  juniors  are  Robert  McKelvey,  assist- 
ant pastor  at  Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church, 
Dunlap;  Verlin  Miller,  Sunday  school 
superintendent  at  Tri  Lakes  Chapel,  Bristol; 


Kenneth  Reddig,  youth  director  at  Grace 
United  Methodist  Church,  New  Paris;  and 
John  E.  Wagler,  youth  director  at  Middle- 
bury Mennonite  Church. 

A number  of  local  pastors  who  are  stu- 
dents at  the  seminary  continue  their  leader- 
ship in  their  congregations  as  part  of  their 
field  work. 

Total  full-time  enrollment  in  Goshen  Col- 
lege Biblical  Seminary  this  fall  is  42.  Ten 
persons  are  enrolled  part  time. 

Three  Seek  to  Discover 
New  Foods 

Two  members  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  science  faculty 
have  received  a $4,660  grant  for  research  in 
Haiti,  Dec.  7-17.  The  Hesston  Foundation, 
through  the  Council  of  Mennonite  Colleges, 
granted  these  research  and  travel  funds  to 
Kenton  K.  Brubaker,  professor  of  biology, 
and  Charles  Moyer,  instructor  in  chem- 
istry, as  well  as  Kenneth  B.  Hoover  of 
Messiah  College,  Grantham,  Pa. 

This  team  will  analyze  the  nutritional 
value  of  indigenous  plants  which  are  used 
as  food  in  time  of  famine,  hoping  to  dis- 
cover foods  which  can  supplement  the  pres- 
ent low-protein  diet  common  in  Haiti. 
They  will  also  analyze  the  garden  veget- 
able and  fruit  crop  at  the  MCC  unit  at 
Grande  Riviere.  Soil  testing  and  water 
analysis  will  yield  other  significant  data. 

This  is  the  second  team  to  go  to  Haiti 
from  EMC  this  year  in  an  effort  to  help 
farmers  and  gardeners  in  Haiti  develop 
a more  productive  agriculture. 


FIELD  NOTES 


LeRoy  E.  Kennel,  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
formerly  pastor  at  Lombard,  111.,  and  now 
associate  professor  of  speech  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia,  is  serving  as  inter- 
im pastor  at  Masontown,  Pa. 

Paul  Mishler  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry for  the  Big  Spring  Church,  Rileyville, 
Va.,  on  Dec.  1.  He  has  been  serving  as 
pastor  for  a number  of  years  under  license. 
The  service  was  in  charge  of  Linden  M. 
Wenger  and  J.  Ward  Shank.  Sanford  Shetler 
preached  the  ordination  sermon. 

J.  B.  Martin,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  is  serving 
as  interim  pastor  at  Weber  Mennonite 
Church,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Elam  and  Lydia  Ann  (Wenger)  Eberly 
celebrated  their  60th  wedding  anniversary, 
Nov.  19,  at  their  home  on  Church  Road, 
Orrville,  Ohio.  They  are  the  parents  of  ten 


Calendar 


Millwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Gap,  Pa.,  Dec.  30  to 
Jan.  10,  1969. 

Two- week  Ministers’  Course,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  6-17,  1969. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Conference  in  special 
session  at  Beech  Mennonite  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio, 
Jan.  14,  15,  1969. 

Annual  Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  20-24,  1969. 

Winter  Bible  School,  Maple  Grove  Church,  Atglen, 
Pa.,  Jan.  20-31,  1969. 

School  for  Ministers,  Jan.  27-30,  Hesston  College, 
Hesston,  Kan. 

Mennonite  Camping  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Laurelville  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Feb. 
21-23,  1969. 

Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies,  Midland  Hotel, 
Chicago,  111.,  Mar.  6,  7,  1969. 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  session,  Weaverland,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Mar.  18,  19,  1969. 

Annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Publication  Board, 
Ontario,  Mar.  27-29,  1969.  (Exact  location  will  be 
announced  later) 
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living  children. 

Church  Councils  and  other  congregation- 
al leadership  teams  are  invited  to  one  of 
the  weekends  planned  for  them  at  Laurel- 
ville  Mennonite  Church  Center.  Feb.  7-9 
will  be  led  by  Laurence  Martin,  Kitchener, 
Ont.;  Feb.  14-16  will  be  led  by  Eldon 
King,  West  Liberty,  Ohio.  Both  leaders  are 
experienced  pastors;  they  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  their  Councils  who  will  share  in  the 
leadership.  Those  congregations  not  hav- 
ing a Church  Council  should  send  several 
of  their  key  leaders  including  the  pastor. 
The  objective  for  both  weekends  is  to  en- 
able congregational  leaders  to  more  clearly 
understand  their  task  and  to  discover 
creative  and  meaningful  ways  of  working 
at  that  task.  Write  to  Laurelville  Church 
Center,  R.  2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666,  to 
indicate  your  interest. 

The  School  for  Ministers  at  Hesston 
College  has  been  set  for  Jan.  27-30,  1969. 
J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  Victor  S.  Thomas 
Professor  of  Divinity,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  will  lecture  on  “The 
Church — A Community  in  Conversation 
and  Cornelius  J.  Dyck,  Professor  of  Histori- 
cal Theology,  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  “Renewal  Movements  in 
History,” 

John  Lederach,  Hesston  College  chap- 
lain, was  accepted  as  a member  to  the 
Association  of  Pastoral  Counselors.  The 
association  is  for  the  purpose  of  fellowship 
among  pastors  concerned  with  pastoral 
counseling  and  works  to  establish  centers 
providing  not  only  pastoral  counselors  but 
qualified  psychiatric  consultants. 

The  faculty  and  students  at  Hesston 
College  received  a letter  of  appreciation 
from  President  Lyndon  Johnson  acknowl- 
edging their  response  commending  the 
president  on  his  announcement  of  the  halt 
to  bombing  in  North  Vietnam. 

New  Every-Home-Plan  congregation 
for  Gospel  Herald:  Harrisonville  Mennonite 
Church,  Harrisonville,  Mo. 

Change  of  address:  Vernice  Begly  from 
Chicago,  111.,  to  705  Reba  Pi.,  Evanston, 
111.  60202. 

The  resident  address  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Yake,  during  the  months  ahead 
through  1969,  remains  700  George  St., 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

New  members  by  baptism:  thirteen  at 
Paradise,  Pa.;  three  at  Crown  Hill,  Ritt- 
man,  Ohio;  three  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  six 
at  First  Mennonite,  Meadville,  Pa.,;  seven 
at  Whitestone,  Hesston,  Kan.;  seven  at 
North  Leo,  Leo,  Ind. 

Special  meetings:  B.  Charles  Hostetter, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  First  Mennonite, 
Nampa,  Idaho,  Jan.  14-19.  John  M. 
Drescher,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Mellinger’s, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.  16-23.  Richard  Yordy, 
Champaign,  III.,  at  Freeport,  III.,  Mar.  2-8. 
David  Augsburger,  Broadway,  Va.,  at  Ridge- 
view,  Gordonville,  Pa.,  Jan.  17-19. 

Correction:  Mennonite  publications  recent- 


ly reported  an  interview  with  the  John 
Wengers,  Mennonite  workers  on  furlough 
from  Israel.  Wenger  reports  feeling  quite 
uncomfortable  with  one  sentence  attributed 
to  him  and  asks  that  correction  be  made 
publicly.  The  sentence  in  question  reads, 
‘‘If  Israel  is  to  survive,  she  must  learn  to 
live  at  peace  with  her  Arab  neighbors  and 
stabilize  the  Middle  East.” 

The  following  sentence  would  be  closer 
to  his  own  thinking:  “If  peace  is  to  come 
to  the  Middle  East,  the  countries  there 
must  learn  to  live  together.”  He  points  out 
that  all  parties  involved  carry  responsibility 
for  events  in  that  area  and  that  Israel 
as  only  one  party  cannot  accept  total  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  following  cablegram  was  received 
from  Mrs.  Lloyd  Fisher,  Accra,  Ghana,  on 
Nov.  29:  Lloyd  serious.  Warren  with  us 
Agogo  Hospital.  Possible  gall  bladder  sur- 
gery. Letter  follows.  There  has  been  no 
further  word  from  either  Evelyn  Fisher  or 
Dr.  Warren  Lambright. 

Mrs.  Floyd  Sieber  writes  from  Santa 
Rosa,  Argentina:  “Nearly  a month  has 
passed  since  the  big  17-dav  tent  campaign 
with  Phil  Saint  and  his  team.  As  you  know, 
the  Baptists,  Assembly  of  God,  and  the 
Mennonites  had  this  as  a cooperative  ven- 
ture. The  peak  attendance  was  around  700. 
Some  200  made  decisions,  many  of  whom 
I’m  sure  had  never  heard  a full  gospel  mes- 
sage. The  first  contact  has  thus  been  made 
but  there  is  much  work  to  be  done.  Glory 
to  God,  it  was  a great  experience  for  the 
churches  of  Santa  Rosa.  You  may  imagine 
the  prayer  concern  of  the  pastors  especially. 
Please  join  us  in  intercession  for  the  follow- 
up work. 

The  Willard  Roth  October  newsletter  from 
Accra,  Ghana,  notes:  “Willard’s  assignment 
as  editorial  consultant  to  Christian  Messen- 
ger includes  trying  to  be  generally  helpful 
to  a Ghanaian  staff  of  four.  CM  now  ap- 
pears monthly  in  newspaper  tabloid  format 
including  pages  in  English,  Ga,  Twi,  and 
Ewe.  Negotiations  are  under  way  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  paper  might  become  the 
united  voice  of  Ghana’s  200,000  Christians. 
Trying  to  find  how  to  fit  in  a role  at  best 
ambiguous,  demands  human  perception 
coupled  with  divine  sensitivity  in  abundant 
portion. 

"Alice  is  handling  the  Home  Bible  Stud- 
ies office,  which  includes  processing  lessons 
and  answering  queries.  We  are  hoping  to 
have  a Sunday  evening  Bible  study  resum- 
ing shortly  in  our  house  for  Accra  area 
Mennonites.  Then,  too,  we  plan  to  partici- 
pate in  village  congregation  services,  per- 
haps twice  monthly.” 

Samuel  Rolon,  Brussels,  Belgium,  re- 
ports: “We  are  getting  to  know  the  breth- 
ren of  the  church.  Their  faith  and  life  in 
Christ  is  precious  and  inspiring.  They 
certainly  have  demonstrated  the  love  that 
God  has  put  in  their  hearts.  The  moving  of 
the  church  to  its  new  location  has  all  of  us 


rejoicing  here  at  La  Filature.  It  is  a great 
challenge  to  be  located  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  Spanish  community.” 

Lester  Hershey,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico: 
“I  would  appreciate  your  prayers  for  Asbel 
Rodriguez,  as  he  has  left  the  home  for 
rehabilitation  of  addicts  in  Vega  Baja,  and 
is  now  in  process  of  setting  up  his  home 
in  Cayey  and  his  testimony  is  strong  on 
what  the  Lord  has  done  in  his  life.” 

Gladys  Widmer  flew  from  New  York  to 
Puerto  Rico  on  Dec.  3.  Address:  Calle 
Orleans,  D-23,  Villa  Contessa,  Bavamon, 
PR 

Gene  Kanagy,  administrator  of  the 
Lebanon  (Ore.)  Community  Hospital,  has 
been  named  president-elect  of  the  Oregon 
Association  of  Hospitals.  Lebanon  Com- 
munity Hospital  is  a health  and  welfare 
institution. 

The  Ninth  Street  Mennonite  Church 

of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  has  received  city  approv- 
al for  purchase  of  a lot  on  which  to  con- 
struct a new  church  building  to  be  named 
Agape  Mennonite  Church.  Construction  is 
to  begin  the  summer  of  1969,  according  to 
pastor  Marvin  Sweigart.  Ninth  Street 
Church  receives  support  from  the  home 
missions  division  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

Over  170  orders  were  filled  in  the  past 
several  months  by  Mennonite  Broadcasts 
for  church  imprints  of  Mennonite  Hour 
desk  calendars  for  1969.  The  church  name 
and  address  and  name  of  pastor  or  minis- 
ter are  incorporated  on  the  base  of  the 
calendar  along  with  time  and  station  over 
which  The  Mennonite  Hour  can  be  heard 
in  the  area.  The  total  number  of  calendars 
processed  in  this  project  was  16,780. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Thank  you  for  printing  “Are  Funerals  Dying 
Out?”  (Nov.  26).  I am  amazed  how  little  protest 
there  is  as  the  church  turns  funerals  over  to  the 
morticians.  We  can  t blame  these  professionals. 
If  the  church  does  not  sav  what  a Christian 
funeral  should  be  like,  they  have  to.  The  church 
should  bury  its  dead.  That  means  funerals  in  the 
church  building,  great  singing  (who  ever  said  a 
congregation  cannot  sing  at  a funeral?),  great 
preaching,  attendance  of  friends  as  a mark  of 
iove  and  respect. 

This  is  something  for  our  congregations  to 
talk  over,  so  that  families  won’t  be  left  alone, 
and  ill  prepared,  to  make  sudden  decisions.  Our 
funeral  customs  may  need  some  overhauling, 
but  let  us  keep  them  Christian,  faith-strengthen- 
ing, and  faith-proclaiming. — Paul  Erb,  Scottdale, 
Pa. 

• • • 

But  the  real  question  is:  . . . To  whom  does 
the  land  west  of  the  Jordan  River  really  belong?” 
So  goes  a question  on  page  1026  in  the  Gospel 
Herald  of  Nov.  12,  1968. 

I fail  to  see  how  this  can  be  a question  to  the 
Bible  believer  who  has  read  the  Old  Testament. 
This  is  not  to  choose  sides  but  simply  to  recog- 
nize that  God  the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  all 
the  earth  has  partitioned  different  parts  for 
different  people.  It  is  for  the  good  of  all  con- 
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cerned  that  we  recognize  the  plan  and  purpose 
of  the  Sovereign  God  and  work  in  harmony  with 
this  purpose. 

In  a study  of  the  Old  Testament  from  Genesis 
through  the  prophets  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  whom 
He  has  given  this  particular  portion  of  land 
(forever  and  ever).  It  is  not  that  the  God  of  all 
peoples  is  partial  but  in  His  all-wise  plan  He 
has  purposed  that  all  nations  of  the  earth  shall 
come  to  know  Him  to  their  eternal  blessing  and 
well-being. 

The  Christian  believes  that  God’s  purposes  will 
not  be  thwarted.  Therefore  instead  of  being 
nettled  by  prophecy  based  on  God’s  Word,  should 
we  not  rather  be  filled  with  joyful  anticipation? 
— Archie  Kauffman,  Albany,  Ore. 

We  appreciate  the  Gospel  Herald  very  much. 
On  Sept.  10  you  printed  an  open  letter  from 
the  young  people’s  class  of  Milan  Center,  New 
Haven,  Ind.  We  would  like  to  commend  these 
young  people  for  their  expression  of  concern  for 
mission  in  today’s  world.  Their  insight  and  zeal 
exceeds  that  of  some  so-called  mature  adults. 

What  answer  is  our  church  going  to  give  these 
and  other  dedicated  youth?  Are  we  going  to  sup- 
port them  by  looking  seriously  at  our  present  1-W 
program,  and  work  toward  a more  meaningful 
and  challenging  program,  or  are  we  going  to  sap 
the  life  and  enthusiasm  from  these  youth  by  our 
apathy?  If  adults  do  not  wish  to  make  the  ‘’sacri- 
fice,’’ or  do  not  have  a “call  to  leave  home, 
they  had  better  be  ready  to  support  (materially) 
a program  where  our  youth  enter  Pax  and  VS 
without  having  to  "see  their  own  way’’  financial- 
ly 

Having  been  involved  in  a I-W  center,  we 
would  also  challenge  our  pastors  to  stop  covering 
up  and  helping  our  young  men  slide  into  I-W 
on  the  conscience  of  the  church  rather  than  on 
their  own  conviction  and  Christian  character.  Is 
it  helping  the  young  man  or  the  church?  Neither! 
Many  young  fellows  have  hurt  themselves  and 
the  testimony  of  the  church  by  their  “service. 
We  do  not  discredit  the  witness  and  benefits  that 
have  come  from  our  I-W  program;  however,  as 
the  Milan  Center  young  people  have  stated:  Let’s 
look  for  something  better 

Thank  God  for  youth  with  a sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  mission. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  Bvler, 
Erlanger,  Ky. 

I just  finished  reading  again  your  article,  “To 
Dance  or  Not  to  Dance,’’  in  the  Sept.  17  issue 
and  I praise  the  Lord  that  we  have  an  editor 
who  has  grace  enough  to  cry  out  against  this 
terrible  evil  of  dancing,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
even  some  Mennonite  ministers  seemingly  have 
neither  convictions  nor  courage  to  raise  a voice 
against  it. 

I surely  wish  this  article  could  be  published 
where  the  young  people  would  read  it,  as  I 
doubt  if  many  of  them  read  the  Gospel  Herald. 

We  cannot  blame  our  young  people  for  being 
confused.  If  we  had  more  specific  messages  from 
the  pulpit  against  some  of  these  sins,  then  our 
young  people  would  know  where  they  stand,  and 
what  is  right  and  wrong. 

I once  heard  Dr.  Herbert  Lockver  from  England 
give  a message  on  being  crucified  with  Jesus. 
He  said,  “Crucified  feet  will  not  be  found  whirl- 
ing around  on  the  dance  floor,  or  going  into 
places  where  His  crucified  feet  would  not  go.  As 
he  is  so  are  we  in  this  world.’  ” After  Dr. 
Lockyer  had  finished  his  message  in  that  large 
crowded  church  in  Portland,  Ore.,  there  was 
complete  silence;  some  eyes  were  brimful,  and  it 
never  left  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  whether 
dancing  was  wrong,  or  a lot  of  other  things  he 
mentioned  about  crucified  hands,  eyes,  tongues, 
and  ears.  Oh,  what  a difference  Christ  makes 
when  we  once  really  get  a glimpse  of  those 
crucified  hands  and  feet!  It  quickly  gives  an 
unquestionable  answer  to  our  questions  of  what 
is  right  and  wrong,  and  the  glittering  things  of 


this  old  world  "grow  strangely  dim.  — Lola  A. 
Roth,  Canby,  Ore. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Albrecht,  Armand  and  Elenore  (Hiedebreeht), 
Poole,  Ont.,  first  son,  Jonathan  Andrew,  Aug.  25, 
1968. 

Basinger,  J.  Paul  and  Sandra  (Amutis),  North 
Lima,  Ohio,  second  son,  Richard  Dale,  Nov.  6, 
1968. 

Brenneman,  Frank  and  Anne  (Yoder),  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  third  son,  Michael  Lee,  Sept.  22,  1968. 

Brenneman,  Ralph  and  Mildred  (Jutzi),  Welles- 
ley, Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Keith  Edward, 
Oct.  16,  1968. 

Brenneman,  Vernon  and  Norma  (Schmidt),  Mill- 
bank,  Ont.,  third  child,  Rosalie  Ann,  July  4,  1968. 

Brubaker,  Glenn  E.  and  Josephine  (Tyson), 
Whitesville,  N.Y.,  fourth  son,  Barrv  Lee,  Nov.  15, 
1968. 

Brubaker,  Willard  and  Arlene  (Kandel),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Kimberly  Jo,  Nov.  4,  1968. 

Burkholder,  Joseph  and  Ruth  (Sensenig),  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Joseph  Randall, 
Nov.  20,  1968. 

Burkholder,  Howard  and  Dorothy  (Roth),  Blue- 
skv,  Alta.,  second  daughter,  Janice  Marie,  Oct. 
23,  1968. 

Derstine,  Glenn  and  Sylvia  (Moyer),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Katrina  Javne, 
Nov.  7,  1968. 

Eby,  Isaac  and  Janet  (Lynch),  Ephrata,  Pa., 
fifth  child,  first  son,  Philip  Lamar,  Sept.  5,  1968. 
(One  daughter  deceased) 

Eby,  John  C.  and  Ella  Mae  (Brubaker),  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  first  child,  David  Brian,  Oct.  24,  1968. 

Friesen,  Edward  and  Faye  (Roth),  Fairview, 
Alta.,  third  child,  first  son,  Kenton  Edward,  Nov. 
20,  1968. 

Geissinger,  Willard  A.  and  Ada  (Hunsberger), 
Roversford,  Pa.,  fifth  daughter,  Beatrice  Fave, 
Nov.  19,  1968. 

Gerber,  Kenneth  and  Lucille  (Beatty),  Milverton, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Tracey  Lynn, 
Feb.  3,  1968;  received  for  adoption,  July  24,  1968. 

Good,  Carmen  and  Judy  (Schwartz),  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Corv  James,  Oct.  8, 
1968. 

Green,  Bert  and  Miriam  (Shantz),  Crosshill, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Brian  Leslie,  Nov. 
13,  1968. 

Hansen,  Carl  and  Vera  (King),  Nazareth,  Ethi- 
opia, third  daughter,  Sheryl  Justina,  Nov.  6,  1968. 

Hartman,  Larry  and  Connie  (Sharp),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  second  daughter.  Dawn  Renae,  Nov.  15, 
1968. 

Hartzler,  David  L.  and  Catherine  (Miller),  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Mark  Miller, 
Nov.  19,  1968. 

Haverstick,  James  and  Miriam  (Newcomer),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  first  child,  Lisa  Diane,  Nov.  12,  1968. 

Jantzi,  Darrell  and  Florence  (Gingrich),  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Brian  Dar- 
rell, Aug.  27,  1968;  received  for  adoption,  Nov. 
8,  1968. 

Kliewer,  Albert  and  Joanne  (Leis),  Gadshill, 
Ont.,  second  daughter,  Rene  Dawn,  July  24, 
1968. 

Kolb,  Daniel  E.  and  Irene  (Myers),  Spring  City, 
Pa.,  seventh  child,  third  son,  Joel  Elton,  Nov. 
13,  1968. 

Kolb,  John  and  Judy  (Moyer),  Goshen,  Ind., 
fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Jan  Kristine,  Sept, 
27,  1968. 

Lehman,  Elmer  and  Eileen  (Zehr),  Heredia, 
Costa  Rica,  fourth  and  fifth  children,  second  and 
third  sons,  Marvin  Elmer  and  Melvin  Elias,  Apr. 
30,  1968;  received  for  adoption,  Nov.  8,  1968. 

Lehman,  Harley  and  Fern  (Yoder),  Tofield, 
Alta.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Lorraine  Joan, 
Nov.  16,  1968. 


Leis,  Albert  and  Irene  (Brunk),  Poole,  Ont., 
third  child,  first  son,  Jeffrey  Scott,  Oct.  27,  1968. 

Mininger,  Walter  and  Grace  (Moyer),  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Charlene 
Faye,  July  16,  1968. 

Moyer,  Bruce  and  Meriul  (Bontrager),  Lancaster, 
N.Y.,  second  son,  Jeffry  Todd,  Nov.  18,  1968. 

Mumaw,  Lavern  and  Anna  J.  (Trost),  Charles 
City,  Va.,  first  child,  Robert  Scott,  Nov.  19,  1968. 

Paiz,  Juan  and  Calunga  (Leonor),  Mathis,  Tex., 
fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Mariana,  Oct.  23, 
1968. 

Reimer,  George  E.  and  Lois  (Clemmer),  Meade, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Troy  Laveme,  Nov.  7,  1968 

Roes,  Norman  and  Sharon  (Zehr),  Milverton, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Richard  Eugene,  Aug.  21,  1968. 

Schultz,  Flovd  and  Audrey  (Lantz),  Millbank, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Dale  Floyd,  July  22,  1968. 

Schultz,  Harold  and  Marlene  (Schwartzentru- 
ber),  Milverton,  Ont.,  third  child,  first  son,  Lonie 
Harold,  July  19,  1968 

Schultz,  Melvin  and  Lorraine  (Zehr),  Milverton, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Donna  May, 
Sept.  22,  1968. 

Schultz,  Norman  and  Fern  (Steinman),  Millbank, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  living  child,  Diane  Marie, 
June  16,  1968. 

Shaffer,  Merle  and  Lois  (Mishler),  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  seventh  child,  fourth  son,  Craig  Alan,  Nov. 
16,  1968. 

Shantz,  Ralph  and  Dorothy  (Schmitt),  Baden, 
Ont.,  second  daughter,  Lori  Renee,  Nov.  4,  1968. 

Springer,  Melvin  and  Patty  (Staker),  Armington, 
III.,  first  child,  Rebecca  Ann,  Nov.  19,  1968. 

Stoltzfus,  Marvin  and  Zelda  (Yoder),  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  first  child,  Todd  Michael,  Oct.  8,  1968. 

Troyer,  John  and  Maxine  (Davis),  Engadine, 
Mich.,  fourth  child,  Joan  Marie,  Nov.  19,  1968. 

Troyer,  Orlo  and  Lorene  (Oaks),  Fairview, 
Mich.,  second  child,  first  son,  Edward  Wavne, 
Nov.  22,  1968. 

Wenger,  James  and  Faith  (Landis),  Obihiro, 
Hokkaido,  Japan,  first  child,  Jonathan  David, 
Sept.  5,  1968. 

Wilkinson,  Gary  and  Beatrice  (Brunk),  Toronto, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Daniel  James,  May  18,  1968. 

Yoder,  Dennis  and  Shirley  (Helmuth),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Rhonda  Kay,  Oct.  4,  1968. 

Zimmerman,  Amos  H.  and  Marian  (Weaver), 
Martindale,  Pa.,  fourth  son,  Mark  Allen,  Nov.  19, 
1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Brunk — Biehn. — Donald  Brunk,  Stratford,  Ont., 
and  Myra  Biehn,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  both  of  Poole 
cong.,  bv  Herbert  Schultz,  July  6,  1968. 

Dietz — Leis. — Earl  Dietz,  Brunner,  Ont.,  and 
Mabel  Leis,  Milverton,  Ont.,  both  of  Poole  cong., 
by  Gerald  Schwartzentruber,  Sept.  6,  1968. 

Eby — Martin. — Donald  Ray  Eby,  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  ReifF  s cong.,  and  Linda  Mae  Martin, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Miller  s cong.,  by  Reuben  E. 
Martin,  Nov.  5,  1968. 

Gerber — Martin. — Lloyd  Gerber,  Brunner,  Ont., 
Poole  cong.,  and  Connie  Martin,  Listowel,  Ont., 
by  Herbert  Schultz,  Aug.  30,  1968. 

Good — Clymer. — Robert  Lee  Good,  Denver, 
Pa.,  Bowmansville  cong.,  and  Lois  Ann  Clymer, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mellinger’s  cong.,  by  Paul  G. 
Landis,  Nov.  23,  1968. 

Hahn — Hartman. — David  Hahn,  Wakarusa,  Ind., 
Olive  cong.,  and  Norma  Hartman,  Wakarusa,  Ind., 
Yellow  Creek  cong.,  bv  Mahlon  D.  Miller,  Nor. 
19,  1968. 

Harley — Smucker. — John  Wenger  Harley,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  and  Elaine  Kay  Smucker,  Goshen,  Ind., 
both  of  the  College  cong.,  by  Ralph  R.  Smucker, 
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grandfather  of  the  bride,  and  J.  C.  Wenger, 
uncle  of  the  groom,  Aug.  10,  1968. 

Helmuth — Hershberger. — Omar  J.  Helmuth, 
Arthur  (111.)  cong.,  and  Priscilla  Hershberger, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  North  Scottdale  cong.,  by  Edwin 
Alderfer,  Oct.  26,  1968. 

Hess — Frey. — Gerald  B.  Hess,  Manheim,  Pa., 
Erisman's  cong.,  and  Evelyn  J.  Frey,  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa.,  Chestnut  Hill  cong.,  by  H.  Raymond  Charles, 
Nov.  23,  1968. 

Miller — Bittinger. — Loren  Miller  and  Bonnie 
Bittinger,  both  of  Hartville  (Ohio)  cong.,  by  Ed- 
ward Diener,  Nov.  28,  1968. 

Oswald — Hunsberger. — Gerald  L.  Oswald, 

Shickley,  Neb.,  Salem  cone.,  and  Mary  Lou  Huns- 
berger, Danboro,  Pa.,  Doylestown  cong.,  by  Joseph 
L.  Gross,  Nov.  23,  1968. 

Roth — Jutzi. — Arthur  Roth,  New  Hamburg 
Ont.,  Steinman  cong.,  and  Mary  Jutzi,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Poole  cong.,  bv  Herbert  Schultz,  Oct.  5, 
1968. 

Schultz — Kropf. — Robert  Schultz  and  Karen 
Kropf,  both  of  Milverton,  Ont.,  Poole  cong.,  by 
Orland  Gingerich,  Sept.  7,  1968. 

Sheerer — Steckley. — John  Sheerer  and  Sharon 
Steckley,  both  of  Millbank,  Ont.,  Poole  cong.,  by 
Herbert  Schultz,  July  20,  1968. 

Smith — Schlabach. — Gerald  Smith,  Alliance, 
Ohio,  and  Betty  Schlabach,  Hartville,  Ohio,  both 
of  Hartville  cong.,  by  Edward  Diener,  Nov.  9, 
1968. 

Spring — Whirledge. — Roland  Spring,  Wolcott- 
ville,  Ind..  and  Arlis  Whirledge,  Millersburg,  Ind., 
both  of  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon  E. 
Bontreger.  Nov.  17,  1968. 

Stuckey — Gerig. — Gary  Stuckey,  Archbold, 

Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  and  Marlene  Gerig,  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  by  Carl  V.  Yoder, 
Nov.  2,  1968. 

Wengerd — Helmuth. — Alvin  R.  Wengerd  and 
Carol  Helmuth,  at  the  Beech  Mennonite  Church, 
Louisville,  Ohio,  by  David  Helmuth,  brother  of 
the  bride,  Nov.  9,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Beckler,  Anna,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary 
(Guth)  Roth,  was  born  at  Washington,  111.,  Sept. 
10,  1902;  died  at  the  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Oct.  28,  1968;  aged  66  y.  1 m.  18 
d.  She  was  married  to  William  W.  Beckler,  who 
preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  4 sons 
(Laurence,  Orie,  Robert,  and  Charles),  3 daugh- 
ters (Mary — Mrs.  Roland  Jantzi,  Edna — Mrs. 
Wallace  Stauffer,  and  Donna  Rae — Mrs.  Orlen 
Stauffer),  19  grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild, 
and  5 sisters  (Mrs.  Elsie  Troyer,  Mrs.  Lydia  Gra- 
ber,  Ida,  Mrs.  Mary  Wenger,  and  Mrs.  Clara 
Rensberger).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
parents,  one  grandchild,  and  4 brothers.  She  was 
a member  of  the  East  Fairview  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  Oct.  31,  with  Ammon  Miller, 
Oliver  Roth,  and  Sterling  U.  Stauffer  officiating. 

Beckler,  Enos,  son  of  Peter  and  Lavina 
(Stutzman)  Beckler,  was  bom  at  Milford,  Neb., 
Sept.  16,  1897;  died  at  Lebanon,  Ore.,  of  a heart 
attack,  Nov.  16,  1968;  aged  71  y.  2 m.  On  Mar. 
6,  1919,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Schweitzer,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Myrta — 
Mrs.  Chester  Ernst,  Roberta — Mrs.  Earl  Ernst, 
and  Clyde),  14  grandchildren,  3 great-grandchil- 
dren, 2 brothers  (Aaron  and  Ira),  and  3 sisters 
(Mrs.  Sarah  Hochstettler,  Mrs.  Laura  Stoltzfus, 
and  Mrs.  Ollie  Hochstettler).  One  son  (Stanley) 
died  in  infancy.  He  was  a member  of  the  Bethany 
Church,  Albany,  Ore.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Fairview  Church,  Nov.  20,  with  N.  M. 
Birky  and  David  Groh  officiating;  interment  in 
Fairview  Cemetery. 

Bucher,  Ida  Grace,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Sam  Switzer,  was  born  at  Thomas,  Okla.,Jan.  24, 
1915;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  Nov.  15,  1968;  aged 
53  y.  9 m.  22  d.  Surviving  are  5 daughters 
(Mary  Ellen  Kauffman,  Anna  Ruth  Schultz,  Elsie 
Mae  Johnson,  Arlene  Roth,  and  Eunice  Bucher), 
8 grandchildren,  her  parents,  3 brothers  (Wilbur, 
Maurice,  and  Charles),  and  3 sisters  (Ethel  Rohr- 
er,  Lear  Zook,  and  Anna  Switzer).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Hopewell  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  18,  with  Maynard  Head- 
ings and  Sterling  Roth  officiating.  Concluding 
services  were  held  at  Thomas,  Okla.;  interment 
in  Bethany  Cemetery. 

Bucher,  Jacob  H.,  son  of  the  late  Jacob  R. 
and  Mary  (Hess)  Bucher,  was  born  Nov.  4,  1888; 
died  at  the  Osteopathic  Hospital,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Oct.  11,  1968;  aged  79  y.  11  m.  7 d.  On 
Nov.  16,  1911,  he  was  married  to  Mabel  L. 
Nestleroth,  who  died  May  11,  1932.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Raymond  N ),  4 grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Emma  H.  Snyder  and  Mary  H ). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (J.  Warren). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Hess  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  15,  with  Richard 
Hess,  Isaac  Sensenig,  and  David  Thomas  offici- 
ating. 

Campbell,  Timothy  Lee,  son  of  David  and 
Mabel  (Miller)  Campbell,  was  born  at  Canton, 
Ohio,  Nov.  3,  1960;  died  at  Akron,  Ohio,  from 
infection,  Nov.  22,  1968;  aged  8 y.  19  d.  Sur- 
viving are  his  parents,  2 sisters  (Wanda  Kay  and 
Robyn  Kathlvn),  2 grandmothers  (Mrs.  Salome 
Miller  and  Kathlvn  Campbell),  and  one  great- 
grandmother (Mrs.  Daisy  Campbell).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Hartville  Church,  Nov. 
24,  with  Edward  Diener  officiating. 

Erb,  Raymond  N.,  son  of  Jefferson  J.  and  Mary 
(Nice)  Erb,  was  born  at  Souderton,  Pa.,  Feb.  28, 
1895;  died  at  the  Miller  Nursing  Home,  near 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  Nov.  11,  1968;  aged  73  y.  8 m. 
14  d.  He  was  married  to  Ella  Kratz,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  5 daughters  (Mrs.  Carl 
B.  Schiefer,  Mrs.  James  Weakley,  Mrs.  Martin 
N.  Nase,  Mrs.  Robert  Souder,  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
R.  Greiser),  one  son  (Richard  L. ),  2 brothers 
(Elias  and  Hiram),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Allen 
Schafer).  He  was  a member  of  the  Souderton 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov. 
16,  with  Richard  C.  Detweiler  officiating. 

Ford,  Walter,  was  born  in  Augusta  Co.,  Va., 
Dec.  6,  1894;  died  at  the  Veterans  Hospital, 
Hampton,  Va.,  Nov.  3,  1968;  aged  73  y.  10  m. 
28  d.  Surviving  are  his  wife  (Mary  E.j,  3 sons 
(Walter  D.,  Jr.,  Howard  W.,  and  Kyle  S.),  4 
daughters  (Mrs.  Alice  Maliongas,  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Young,  Mrs.  Helen  Dooley,  and  Mrs.  Mamie 
Derby),  16  grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren, 
2 sisters  (Mrs.  Mamie  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Ethel 
Bussey),  and  one  brother  (Woodwill).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Etter  Funeral  Home, 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  Nov.  7,  with  F.  E.  Weaver 
and  P.  L.  Wenger  officiating;  interment  in  Spring- 
dale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Gamber,  Harry  N.,  son  of  Henry  and  Anna 
(Neff)  Gamber,  was  born  in  E.  Hempfield  Twp., 
Pa.,  Nov.  22,  1900;  died  in  Penn  Twp.,  of  a heart 
attack,  Nov.  11,  1968;  aged  67  v.  11  m.  20  d. 
On  Mar.  18,  1920,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Heistand,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Mildred — Mrs.  Elmer  Longenecker), 
2 sisters  (Salina — Mrs.  Joseph  Shank  and  Aeda 
— Mrs.  L H.  Brubaker),  and  one  brother  (Benja- 
min). He  was  a member  of  the  Neffsville 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov. 
13,  with  John  R.  Martin  officiating;  interment 
in  Conestoga  Memorial  Park,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Graber,  Chauncey  L.,  son  of  Peter  and  Bar- 
bara (Wvse)  Graber,  was  born  near  Strvker,  Ohio, 
Dec.  18,  1898;  died  at  the  Wauseon  (Ohio)  Hospi- 
tal, of  bleeding  ulcers,  Nov.  13,  1968;  aged  69 
v.  10  m.  26  d.  On  Feb.  14,  1932,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Velma  B.  Gnagev,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 daughters  (Donna — Mrs.  Merle 
Wvse,  Conna — Mrs.  Richard  Grieser,  and  Bar- 
bara— Mrs.  Gilbert  Mast),  one  son  (Daryl),  8 
grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Ira  B.,  D.  Wvse,  and 
Archie  D.),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Verna  Fielitz,  Mrs. 


Fred  Wyse,  and  Mrs.  Zela  Nofziger).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Lockport  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  16,  with  Walter  Stuckey 
and  Simon  Stuckey  officiating. 

Harshbarger,  Milton  A.,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Jennie  (Watts)  Harshbarger,  was  born  in  Bratton 
Twp.,  Pa.,  July  12,  1883;  died  at  Granville, 
Pa.,  Nov.  2,  1968;  aged  85  y.  3 m.  21  d.  He 
was  married  to  Mary  Grace  Miller,  who  died  Dec. 
18,  1928.  Surviving  are  5 children  (Zelda — Mrs. 
Fred  Hartley,  Carl  D.,  Milton  L.,  Joseph  E.,  and 
Clair  C.),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Ida  Miller,  and  2 
brothers  (Israel  and  Elmer).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Mattawana  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Booth  Funeral  Home,  Nov.  7,  with 
Newton  J.  Yoder  officiating;  interment  in  Pine 
Glen  Cemetery. 

Horst,  Karen  Marie,  daughter  of  Otho  H.  and 
Dorothy  (Eby)  Horst,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  Mar.  2,  1968;  died  by  choking  on  a paper 
clip,  Nov.  3,  1968;  aged  8 m.  1 d.  Besides  her 
parents,  she  is  survived  by  one  brother  (Myron), 
2 sisters  (Fern  and  Carna),  and  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otho  Horst,  Sr.).  Services  were 
held  at  the  Mt.  Zion  Church,  Boonsboro,  Md., 
Nov.  6,  with  Adam  R.  Martin,  Lewis  Coss,  and 
Amos  Horst  officiating. 

Hostetler,  Maude,  daughter  of  John  B.  and 
Nancy  (Allgyer)  Harshbarger,  was  born  in  Bratton 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Feb.  20,  1881;  died  at  McVeytown, 
Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1968;  aged  87  y.  9 m.  She  was 
married  to  Jefferson  Hostetler,  who  died  in  1951. 
Surviving  are  6 children  (Mrs.  Alice  Bratton, 
Grace — Mrs.  Albert  Anderson,  John  M.,  David  W., 
Russell  R.,  and  Lois — Mrs.  Leroy  Peachey).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Mattawana  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  23,  with  Elam  H. 
Glick  and  Newton  J.  Yoder  officiating;  interment 
in  Pleasant  View  Cemetery. 

Nair,  Raymond  T.,  son  of  Franklin  and  Susan 
(Smith)  Nair,  was  born  at  Broadway,  Va.,  Mar. 
1,  1909;  died  at  the  Leland  Memorial  Hospital, 
Riverdale.  Md.,  of  ventricular  fibrillation,  Nov. 
14,  1968;  aged  59  v.  8 m.  13  d.  On  Oct.  27, 
1934,  he  was  married  to  Nancy  Brown,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Donald  Taft), 
2 grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mabel — Mrs.  Charles 
Lloyd  and  Isa — Mrs.  Oren  Miller),  and  3 brothers 
(Herman,  George,  and  Ward).  He  was  a member 
of  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Hyattsville, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov,  16,  with 
Kenneth  G.  Good  officiating,  assisted  by  J.  Harold 
Sherk;  interment  in  Fort  Lincoln  Cemetery. 

Rhodes,  John  Edward,  son  of  Amos  W.  and 
Anna  (Brunk)  Rhodes,  was  born  at  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  Dec.  31,  1904;  died  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Nov. 
12,  1968;  aged  63  v.  10  m.  12  d.  On  Mar.  6, 
1927,  he  was  married  to  Grace  Edith  Snyder,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Leland 
Clifford,  Stanley  William  Emerson,  and  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Haarar)  and  3 brothers  (Marvin.  Vernon, 
and  Paul).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(John  Edward,  Jr  ).  He  was  a member  of  the 
First  Mennonite  Church,  La  Junta,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  15,  with  E.  E.  Showalter 
and  Wallace  Jantz  officiating;  interment  in  Fair- 
view  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Aaron,  son  of  Nickles  and  Mary  (Gardner) 
Roth,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb.,  Nov.  8,  1884; 
died  Nov.  7,  1968;  aged  83  y.  11  m.  30  d.  On 
Oct.  4,  1908,  he  was  married  to  Mattie  Hostetler, 
who  died  Apr.  12,  1957.  Surviving  are  3 sons 
(Oliver,  Nickles,  and  Darold),  one  daughter  (Ag- 
nes— Mrs.  Stanley  Rediger),  18  grandchildren,  and 
24  great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Harley),  one  daughter  (Nora),  one 
daughter-in-law,  4 grandchildren,  4 brothers,  and 
2 sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the  East  Fairview 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  9,  with 
Sterling  U.  Stauffer  and  Ammon  Miller  officiating. 

Ruth,  Valeria  D.,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
D.  and  Kate  (Delp)  Ruth,  was  born  in  Hilltown 
Twp.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  25,  1884;  died  at  the 
North  Penn  Convalescent  Residence,  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  Nov.  8,  1968;  aged  84  y.  1 m.  13  d.  Sur- 
viving is  one  brother  (Elmer).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Line  Lexington  Church,  where  funeral 
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services  were  held,  with  Claude  Meyers  and  Har- 
vey Bauman  officiating. 

Salzman,  Joseph,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Salzman,  was  born  Feb.  5,  1882;  died  at  Cross- 
hill, Ont.,  Nov.  22,  1968;  aged  86  v.  9 m.  17  d. 
He  was  married  to  Veronica  Litwiller,  who  died 
in  1920.  He  then  married  Mabel  Shantz,  who 
died  in  1953.  Surving  are  6 children  (Sanford, 
Florian,  Clifford,  Leon,  Gladys — Mrs.  William 
Ramseyer,  and  Ruth),  15  grandchildren,  26  great- 
grandchildren, and  3 sisters  (Barbara,  Mattie, 
and  Annie — Mrs.  Moses  Brenneman).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Shantz  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  25,  with  Leslie  Witmer 
and  Lester  Kehl  officiating. 

Schlabach,  Jemima  Stutzman,  was  born  Jan. 
5,  1889;  died  Sept.  19,  1968;  aged  79  y.  8 m.  14 
d.  On  Nov.  25,  1909,  she  was  married  to  Eli 
Schlabach,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 
children  (Levi,  Dora — Mrs.  Erwin  Helmuth,  Al- 
bert, Daniel,  and  Mary — Mrs.  Norman  Gilbert), 
25  grandchildren,  and  4 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Alden  (N.Y. ) Church, 
where  memorial  services  were  held  Sept.  22,  with 
Daniel  Yutzy  and  Joseph  Miller  officiating 

Yoder,  Bertha  Mae,  daughter  of  Joseph  L. 
and  Eliza  (Wertz)  Swartzendruber,  was  born  in 
Iowa  Co.,  Iowa,  Aug.  16,  1897;  died  at  Mercy 
Hospital,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  of  a heart  ailment, 
Nov.  26,  1968;  aged  71  y.  3 m.  10  d.  On  Nov. 
16,  1919,  she  was  married  to  Marion  L.  Yoder, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Max, 
Robert  D.,  and  Stanley),  2 daughters  (Marjorie 
— Mrs.  Floyd  Yoder  and  Mable — Mrs.  Ray  Miller), 
16  grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Carrie — Mrs. 
Ezra  Shenk  and  Ollie — Mrs.  Dwight  Blosser). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Wellman  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  29,  with 
John  Y.  Swartzendruber  and  Ronald  L.  Kennel 
officiating. 
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The  Stuff  of  Life 

By  Gladys  Kennel 


I know  that  I m not  going  to  be  featured  in  Newsweek  by 
announcing  this:  “Time  is  the  stuff  that  life  is  made  of.” 
Ben  Franklin  announced  this  years  ago.  He  also  begged  us 
not  to  squander  time;  for  time  is  our  life. 

Most  of  us  are  guilty  of  saying,  “I  don’t  have  time.” 
Someone  wrote,  “This  statement  is  not  true  in  any  sense. 
Everyone  has  the  same  number  of  hours.  We  take  these 
hours  we  receive  too  lightly,  not  realizing  they  are  to  be 
invested  by  us  wisely!  ” 

Time  is  our  daily  gift  from  God.  It  is  our  job  to  boss  that 
time.  Picking  priorities”  and  “improving  each  shining  hour” 
is  our  responsibility. 

When  our  living  is  purposeful,  the  best  use  of  time  be- 
comes extremely  important.  Aimless  frittering  of  hours  be- 
comes distasteful.  We  want  to  take  the  time  to  evaluate  the 
use  of  time. 

May  I say,  “This  is  the  way  you  must  order  your  time”? 
I think  not.  Rather,  let  me  share  solutions  of  time-use, 
asking  you  to  add  to  your  life  what  helps  you  most. 

Anna  Mary  Hershey  feels  we  should  be  flexible,  and  able 
to  comfortably  change  our  plans  if  needed.  She  says,  “I  can 
just  drop  everything  and  go  do  what  needs  to  be  done  the 
most  at  that  moment.  I know  this  works  for  her. 

A teacher  shared  this  with  me:  “In  our  home  there  are 
several  adults.  We  delegate  the  work  to  the  one  that  can  do 
that  chore  easiest.  This  is  workable  and  has  proved  to 
leave  each  one  ample  time  for  the  “extras.” 

What  about  the  schedules?  Whether  they  be  day,  week,  or 
even  year?  An  accountant  wrote  that  we  are  to  spend  our 
time  just  as  we  do  our  money.  He  thought  it  just  as  im- 
portant to  have  an  intelligent  time  spending  plan  as  to  know 
where  the  paycheck  went. 

When  taking  some  home  lessons,  part  of  my  first  lesson 
was  to  neatly  parcel  each  moment  of  each  day  leaving  (they 
hoped)  plenty  of  time  to  do  the  extensive  lessons.  I soon 
learned  that  all  the  charts  in  Washington  couldn’t  cover  the 
myriad  interruptions  I have  as  a mother  of  small  children. 

However,  I did  learn  that  discipline  of  time  does  pay. 
Articles  and  stories  were  written  that  would  not  have  been 
produced  without  a schedule.  My  writing  was  an  incentive 
to  others.  Elma  told  me,  “When  I see  something  of  yours 


in  print,  I get  to  work.  Good.  I 11  write  one — you  write  ten 
better.” 

Time 

What  about  the  tight  schedule  when  an  interruption 
comes?  And  this  is  inevitable.  They  do  come.  A businessman 
wrote,  “It  has  happened  to  me  many  times.  The  best  solu- 
tion is  to  answer  the  telephone  or  greet  the  visitor  with  a 
heart  prayer  for  wisdom  to  make  the  interruption  a blessing. 
There  have  been  many  times  when  I’ve  thanked  God  for 
the  help  I’ve  received  or  have  been  able  to  give  when  my 
first  impulse  was  that  of  annoyance.  ” 

There  are  those  who  reject  as  part  of  their  life  any  set 
schedule.  Marianne  Brown  wrote,  “It  means  to  me  that  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  loosed  by  the  Spirit  from  such  a tight 
schedule  of  our  own,  or  the  world’s  fashioning,  that  we 
can  live  a full  life  being  about  our  Father’s  business  in  the 
midst  of  all  our  doings.” 

For  ten  years  Frances  Stoltzfus  has  been  the  unpaid 
secretary  for  Christiana  Tsai,  a Christian  Chinese  writer 
and  evangelist.  This  included  being  away  from  home  many 
hours  even  though  she  was  a farmer’s  wife  and  mother. 

This  sparked  me  to  ask,  “How  do  you  do  it?  Do  you 
schedule  your  work?” 

Frances  answered  simply,  “The  Lord  arranges  these  things 
for  me.  I feel  He  has  given  me  this  place  to  serve  and  He 
is  quite  capable  of  working  out  these  things  for  me.” 

As  I look  into  my  answer  book,  the  Bible,  my  first  im- 
pression is  that  of  “now.”  No  ignoring  of  this  day’s  work. 
No  boasting  of  future  accomplishments.  No  vague  wishing  of 
great  things  to  do  in  the  vague  tomorrow. 

I often  pray  as  V.  Zehr  did, 

“Organize  me.  Lord, 

Clean  out  the  disorderly  shelves. 

Rearrange  them  according  to  Your  plan, 

Throw  out  the  trash.” 

God  grant  each  one  of  us  the  perception  to  use  time  for 
the  timeless  things.  If  we  live  life  with  purpose,  we  will  not 
live  a hurried  life  as  on  the  edge  of  a chair.  But  we  will 
have  time  for  those  who  need  our  strength.  We  will  fill  our 
space,  small  or  great,  and  God  will  be  glorified.  □ 
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By  Willis  L.  Breckbill 


You  and  Others  After  Christmas 


A few  days  after  Christmas  and  all  through  the  house 
nothing  but  broken  toys.  That  probably  isn’t  correct,  but 
then  maybe  there  are  some.  Well,  toys  are  to  be  played 
with  and  toys  aren’t  made  quite  the  way  they  were  years 
ago.  It  is  expected  that  some  will  be  broken  early. 

Something  more  difficult  to  accept  is  when  a child  asks 
for  something  and  it  is  an  expensive  item.  You  pay  more 
for  it  than  seems  right  and  then  when  it  is  given  it  doesn’t 
receive  the  attention  of  the  child.  Now  his  interest  is  in 
something  else  and  the  gift  is  not  attractive.  What  do  you 
do  then?  Take  it  back?  Hardly.  You  just  keep  it  and  hope 
the  day  will  come  when  it  takes  his  fancy  and  he  gets 
enough  enjoyment  from  it  to  justify  the  expense. 

But  perhaps  when  we  look  at  ourselves  we  can  under- 
stand the  child  a little  better.  Did  you  ever  want  something 
and  you  inwardly  had  the  feeling  that  if  you  owned  it  you 
would  be  satisfied?  Then  you  wouldn’t  need  anything  else. 
Maybe  it  was  a car.  Maybe  it  was  some  appliance.  You 
began  to  shop.  You  looked,  and  priced,  and  tested.  You 
made  the  decision  and  purchased  the  item.  Shortly  after, 
however,  it  seemed  like  a senseless  purchase.  It  didn’t  bring 
quite  the  satisfaction  you  expected.  So  now  you  were  looking 
for  something  else.  Or  maybe  something  better  than  you  had. 
And  the  road  seems  endless.  Adults  are  often  just  older 
children  with  the  same  craves  and  drives.  Perhaps  a little 
more  sophisticated. 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  cycle  of  wants,  and  gets,  and 
dissatisfaction?  Perhaps  the  answer  is  in  the  first  Christmas. 
What  did  God  do  for  men?  Did  He  throw  a party?  Did  He 
give  something?  Neither.  He  gave  of  Himself.  “In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and 
the  Word  was  God.”  “The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us.”  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  name  “Emmanuel.” 
“God  with  us.”  That  is  great.  God  the  Almighty  came  to 
earth  in  His  Son  and  dwelt  with  us  to  bear  our  load  of 
problems,  sins,  and  dissatisfactions.  Man  is  not  a thing,  a 
robot.  Man  is  a person.  Satisfaction  is  found  not  in  things 
but  in  personal  relationships. 

Someone  has  said  that  man’s  mistake  is  that  he  loves 
things  and  uses  people;  instead,  he  should  love  people  and 
use  things.  Jesus  used  things  to  show  His  love.  One  day 
there  were  many  hungry  people.  There  was  not  enough  to 
eat.  There  was  no  money  to  buy  food.  So  He  took  a small 
boy’s  lunch  and  multiplied  it  to  feed  the  crowd.  The  next 


day  the  people  He  fed  followed  Him  to  the  other  side  of 
the  sea.  He  told  them  that  they  were  following  Him  just  to 
eat.  They  did  not  understand  the  secret  of  life.  They  thought 
it  consisted  of  getting. 

Jesus  said,  “I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and 
that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly.”  Again  He  said, 
“Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it;  but  whosoever 
shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel’s,  the  same 
shall  save  it.” 

You  can  know  life  with  meaning  and  satisfaction  if  you 
start  giving  yourself  to  God  and  to  others.  Then  life  takes 
on  meaning  and  purpose.  D 


NOTHING  NEW 

“There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 

Except  the  cry  of  a baby,  newly  born. 

Or  the  fresh  breath  of  morning,  sweeping 
Away  the  settled  grime  of  yesterday. 

Nothing  new  except  the  new  year,  with  its 
Wide-open  alternatives  and  opportunities. 
Nothing  new  under  the  sun,  except  a new  life 
Through  Jesus  Christ  . . . life  made  new  as  His 
Spirit  infuses  old,  deadening,  “just-getting-by.” 

New  life,  full  of  new  wholesomeness  and 
Joy,  new  strength  and  peace  of  mind. 

This  is  His  gift  to  faith.  The  faith  which 
Says,  “I  will,”  and  listens  for  His  word. 


As  Christ  directs,  tangled  circumstances  unwind. 

As  He  leads,  a new  way  appears.  Despair  yields  to 
New  hope.  Weakness  is  swallowed  up  in  new  victory. 
A new  stability  moves  in  where  restlessness  decays. 
All  things  become  new  with  Jesus  Christ. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Communicating  the  Gospel 

Part  li-Hearing  the  Gospel 

Not  everyone  hears  all  that  is  said  in,  his  presence.  Some 
wives  claim  their  husbands  never  hear  them.  Some  people 
sit  through  a public  service  and  never  hear  what  the  preach- 
er says.  One  time,  preaching  on  a controversial  subject,  I 
wrote  out  the  message  in  case  of  challenge.  One  person, 
being  rather  strongly  biased,  challenged  the  sermon.  He  said, 
“You  never  even  mentioned  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  once 
in  the  whole  sermon.  So  I took  the  manuscript  and  checked 
through  it  and  found  I had  referred  to  Jesus,  Christ,  Lord, 
and  God  27  times.  He  simply  had  not  heard. 

There  are  many  things  that  keep  people  from  hearing. 
We  can  tune  out  the  message,  refuse  to  hear,  or  become 
involved  with  other  mental  activities  so  that  we  do  not  hear. 
Jesus  in  His  parable  of  the  sower  refers  to  ways  people 
hear.  In  other  references,  Jesus  challenges  people  to  be 
open-minded  that  they  may  hear.  A chemistry  professor 
could  give  a very  clear  exposition  and  description  of  some 
chemical  action,  but  I likely  would  not  understand,  because 
my  hearing  would  not  be  in  tune  since  I have  no  chemistry 
training  nor  experience.  A homemaker  could  very  aptly 
describe  some  delicious  baking  or  cooking  recipe  which  would 
be  “greek”  to  me  since  my  background  in  this  area  is  very 
limited. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  unsaved  person  to  hear  and  under- 
stand religious  jargon  and  vocabulary.  Likewise,  it  is  difficult 
for  a nominal,  carnal  Christian  to  adequately  hear  and 
understand  the  conversation  of  a more  mature  and  spiritual 
Christian.  It  is  difficult  for  a layman  to  hear  and  under- 
stand the  language  of  a doctor  or  a lawyer.  Our  background, 
experience,  and  attitude  have  much  to  do  with  our  hearing. 

God  has  marvelously  provided  for  His  message  to  come  to 
man  by  means  of  various  channels  and  forms  so  that  all 
people  might  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  gospel.  Some 
people  hear  and  learn  through  the  spoken  words  of  dif- 
ferent personalities,  others  through  the  printed  page,  and 
still  others  through  pictures  and  the  arts  of  music,  paintings, 
symbols,  and  designs.  Who  are  we  to  say  how  God’s  message 
should  be  communicated  so  that  someone  somewhere  gets 
the  message  and  hears  God  speaking  to  him? 

Thus  the  publishers  of  our  Christian  education  materials 
have  the  responsibility  to  provide  all  the  forms  of  message 
communication  possible  so  that  all  people  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  hear.  The  printed  page  speaks  to  some, 
pictures  and  art  forms  to  others,  charts  and  diagrams  to 
still  others,  symbols  to  someone  else.  Why  should  we  criti- 
cize what  God  may  be  using  to  help  someone  to  hear? 
Should  we  not  be  thankful  for  all  forms,  use  what  we  can 
in  our  situation,  and  skip  what  is  useless  to  us,  realizing 
that  someone  else  may  be  benefiting  from  its  use? 

— J.  J.  Hostetler 


By  Still  Waters 

All  these  things  are  against  me. — Gen.  42:36. 

Jacob  said  these  words  at  the  very  time,  unknown  to 
him,  all  things  were  turning  out  for  his  good  and 
happiness.  He  thought  his  most  loved  son,  Joseph,  was 
dead.  Now  when  his  sons  returned  from  Egypt  they 
left  Simeon  behind.  In  addition,  if  they  wanted  more 
food  to  avoid  starvation,  his  youngest  son  Benjamin 
must  also  go  to  Egypt.  He  faced  the  danger  of  losing 
three  sons.  No  wonder  he  lamented,  “Joseph  is  not, 
and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  away; 
all  these  things  are  against  me.” 

Suppose  Jacob  could  have  looked  behind  the  scene. 
Suppose  he  could  have  seen  how  God  was  working  all 
for  his  good.  Suppose  he  could  have  comprehended 
how  all  this  would  bring  his  family  together  in  plenty. 
His  entire  viewpoint  would  have  been  different.  But 
he  couldn’t  see  everything.  It  does  teach  one  great 
and  difficult  lesson. 

We  must  never  measure  the  whole  thread  of  life 
by  a few  dark  inches.  Have  you  ever  felt  or  said, 
“Everything  is  going  wrong.  All  is  against  me”? 
Cheer  up.  Don’t  ever  say  it  again.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment God  is  working  for  your  good.  He  is  not  the 
author  of  evil  nor  is  He  powerless  over  evil.  He  is 
able  to  make  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  those 
who  keep  on  loving  Him. 

So  we  must  choose  between  believing  that  all  things 
are  against  us  and  believing  that  “all  things  work 
together  for  good. ” For  me  I’ll  choose  the  second, 
realizing  that  not  everything  will  go  fine,  but  also 
realizing,  even  as  in  the  case  of  Jacob,  that  God  is  at 
work  even  though  I do  not  now  fully  understand  it. 


Great  People  Needed 

There  can  be  no  great  society  without  great  people,  and, 
constitute  the  social  order  as  we  will,  its  dav-by-day  work- 
ing will  always  depend  upon  the  character  of  self-restraint 
of  the  people.  We  have  lost  sight  of  the  deep  evil  in  man, 
and  we  easily  assume  that  outer  improvements  will  correct 
inner,  disease.  This  half-truth  can  undo  a nation.  It  is  the 
fallacy  which  says  that  by  moving  furniture,  or  by  getting  a 
bigger  house,  or  building  a swimming  pool  we  can  make  a 
people  good,  happy,  and  law-abiding.  So  we  pass  laws,  but 
the  inner  man  goes  to  seed.  We  conquer  space  and  time,  but 
fail  to  conquer  our  own  arrogant  self-will. 

There  is  no  legislation  in  Washington,  no  item  in  a 
national  budget,  no  grant  to  a university  that  can  heal  this 
inner  sickness,  for  its  cause  is  not  outer  but  inner.  The  heal- 
ing will  come,  when  one  by  one  in  our  hearts,  we  recover 
gratitude,  humility,  reverence,  spiritual  discipline,  and  the 
importance  of  our  souls.  Outer  riches  can  never  supply  inner 
order. — Bishop  Richard  Emrich  in  The  Christian  Index. 
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Editorial 


Christmas  and  Year  End  Giving 


At  this  season  of  the  year  nearly  everyone  is  besieged 
with  promotional  mail  from  Christian  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations soliciting  funds  for  their  operation  and  buildings. 
The  majority  of  these  organizations  are  worthy  of  support. 
In  this  mail  you  will  find  pictures,  testimonials,  and  stories 
of  mission  work,  orphanages,  publishing  services,  relief 
activities,  missionary  schools  and  seminaries.  One  could  name 
an  almost  endless  number  of  these  institutions  and  organi- 
zations. Often  these  letters  contain  genuine  touching  stories 
and  appeals  that  tug  the  heartstrings  of  any  sincere  Chris- 
tian. Many  offer  souvenirs,  pictures,  or  special  recognition 
to  all  who  contribute. 

Now  we  are  not  here  to  decry  these  appeals.  America 
needs  this  type  of  confrontation.  There  are  multitudes  of 
people  who  have  no  regular  church  to  give  to.  The  Bible 
speaks  of  always  having  the  poor  and  needy  with  us.  It  is 
easy  for  us  to  turn  our  faces  the  other  way  and  pass  by 
without  any  response.  We  like  to  shirk  our  responsibilities. 
However,  let  us  face  the  situation  intelligently.  Let  us  not 
give  on  the  basis  of  appeal  nor  emotion  only.  Let  us  weigh 
the  matter  and  respond  with  knowledge  and  decision. 

There  are  millions  of  people  in  America.  Many  of  these 
tithe,  others  give  rather  generously,  some  give  spasmodically 
from  time  to  time,  and  still  others  give  only  during  this 
season  of  the  year.  Multitudes  never  give.  These  appeals 
are  good  for  the  nonchurch  givers. 

All  denominations  have  regular  and  well-established  mis- 
sion programs,  both  foreign  and  home.  They  operate  relief 
and  service  ministries,  training  schools  and  seminaries, 
hospitals  and  clinics,  service  orphanages  and  old  people’s 
homes,  and  minister  to  the  delinquents  and  poor.  These 
programs  are  developed  on  sound  Christian  and  business 
bases  and  make  their  appeals  for  support  to  their  own 
constituency. 

Our  Mennonite  Church  has  missionary  work  in  fifteen 
different  countries,  relief  and  service  ministries  in  thirty-five 
countries,  orphanage  work  in  five  countries,  and  conducts 
mission  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries  to  prepare  young 
people  for  Christian  life  and  service.  If  you  want  to  support 
an  orphan,  a missionary,  or  underwrite  the  training  of  a 
native  Christian  for  the  ministry,  why  not  contact  your  own 
church?  If  you  want  to  help  a city  rescue  mission,  a delin- 
quent youth  farm  or  camp  ministry,  medical  program,  or 
support  a tract  or  literature  distribution  program,  why  not 
see  your  own  church?  If  you  want  to  support  small  rural 
churches  and  pastors,  city  and  community  welfare  services, 
a ministry  to  the  poor,  undernourished,  or  handicapped,  see 
your  own  church.  The  need  for  further  development,  en- 
larged care  services,  and  training  of  workers  for  the  kingdom 
in  the  Mennonite  Church  is  unlimited.  You  can  find  a real 


outlet  for  your  care,  concern,  and  contribution  here  in  your 
own  denomination. 

To  open  the  door  conveniently  your  Mennonite  Church  is 
providing  a special  Christmas  and  year-end  giving  program. 
For  all  the  special  appeals,  for  honoring  Christ  on  His 
birthday,  to  take  advantage  of  the  tax  savings  offered  by 
your  government,  why  not  give  a double  portion  this  season 
through  your  own  church  program? 

This  is  plus  giving.  It  is  giving  above  your  regular  con- 
tribution to  your  local  congregation  program.  It  can  take 
the  place  of  all  special  appeals  that  come  to  you  through 
the  mail,  radio,  and  television  services.  Use  the  form  on  the 
back  page  of  Gospel  Herald.  Why  not  arrange  your  gift 
now  while  you  think  of  it? 

— J.  J.  Hostetler 


Who  Really  Knows? 

An  American  scholar  claims  that  one  “can  learn  more 
about  human  nature  by  reading  the  Bible  than  by  living  in 
New  York.” 

Time  and  again  I’ve  been  amazed  at  the  spiritual  insight 
of  humble  Christians  who  have  never  been  far  from  home. 
Some  who  have  never  seen  the  inside  of  a city  know  more 
about  human  nature  and  the  subtle  nature  of  sin  and  self 
and  the  way  to  meet  man’s  need  than  those  who  write  of 
the  secular  and  the  need  to  be  in  the  world  to  understand 
it.  Why?  Because  they  bathe  themselves  in  the  Word  of  God 
and  live  so  close  to  God  that  His  Spirit  reveals  Christ.  And 
seeing  Christ  in  all  His  holiness  and  love  means  that  the 
awfulness  and  seriousness  of  sin  is  seen  clearly.  So  also  His 
compassion  is  comprehended. 

When  people  try  to  understand  sin  by  observing  the  sinner, 
about  all  that  happens  is  that  the  habits  and  haunts  of  sin 
become  commonplace  and  the  heart  becomes  callous.  But 
when  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  Word,  reveals  Christ  in 
all  His  purity  and  love,  suddenly  every  sin  appears  in  its 
proper  perspective.  It  is  seen  as  serious  no  matter  how 
small  it  is. 

Another  thing  also  happens.  One  may  go  to  the  heart  of 
New  York  City  and  see  sin  in  abundance,  understand  all  of 
its  reasons,  and  try  to  lift  persons  by  their  own  bootstraps 
while  all  the  time  remaining  void  of  real  compassion.  But  to 
see  Christ’s  love  and  mercy  means  that  one  is  changed  from 
merely  recognizing  sin  to  reconciling  the  sinner.  And  that’s 
a great  difference  which  doesn’t  come  from  observing  sin 
but  from  knowing  and  obeying  the  Savior. — D. 
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Nigeria:  A Country  in  Need 
of  Reconciliation 


By  Stanley  and  Delores  Friesen 


Edwin  and  Irene  Weaver 


Nigeria,  a populous  black  nation,  was  once  considered  the 
African  country  most  likely  to  succeed.  Rich  in  resources  of 
people,  land,  and  minerals,  it  seemed  to  be  making  rapid 
strides  toward  economic  stability  and  progress.  Formerly  a 
British  colony,  its  four  regions  and  240  tribes  were  governed 
by  a combination  of  democratic  federation  and  regional 
political  parties.  Following  independence  in  1960,  Nigeria 
played  an  important  role  in  both  African  and  world  or- 
ganizations. 

Now  world  attention  is  focused  on  Nigeria’s  problems. 
Recent  world  news  coverage  of  the  civil  war  has  graphically 
described  the  strife.  Refugees  number  more  than  those  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East  combined  and  thousands  die 
daily  for  lack  of  protein  foods.  No  progress  is  being  made  in 
either  negotiating  a settlement  or  ending  hostilities. 

A Unique  Mission  Field 

Former  Mennonite  workers  in  Nigeria  remember  that  ten 
years  ago  a request  came  from  an  Independent  Nigerian 
Mennonite  Church  asking  for  help.  After  visits  and  investi- 

Stanley  and  Delores  Friesen  returned  on  furlough  from  Nigeria  in  1967  after 
three  years  ot  service  there.  They  are  currently  studying  at  Indiana  University  in 
Bloomington,  Ind.  Projecting  long-term  direction  at  this  point  in  Nigerian  history  is 
uncertain  and  hazardous.  Explorations  are  beginning  for  longer  term  relief  activity. 
Ways  for  Mennonite  relief  materials  and  personnel  to  enter  Nigeria/Biafra  are 
severely  restricted.  Workers  and  staff  ask  for  prayer  for  guidance  and  obedience  in 
both  short-range  relief  and  longer  range  mission-service  goals  in  Nigeria. 


gation,  Ed  and  Irene  Weaver  began  working  with  this 
scattered  group  of  50  congregations  which  had  adopted  the 
name  “ Mennonite.” 

The  Weavers  arrived  in  Uyo,  Nigeria,  in  November  1959. 
Uyo  was  different  from  any  other  mission  field  our  church 
had  ever  entered.  It  was  not  an  unworked,  virgin  field,  as 
mission  history  began  in  the  1840’s  with  eminent  personali- 
ties such  as  Mary  Slessor  and  Bishop  Samuel  Crowther. 

Within  a radius  of  five  miles  of  Uyo,  the  Weavers  found 
more  than  225  congregations  of  50  different  denominations! 
More  than  90  percent  professed  to  be  Christians,  and  at 
least  one  half  of  them  may  well  have  been  practicing 
Christians. 

Denominations  represented  included  old  mission  churches 
— Presbyterian,  Anglican,  Methodist,  Qua  Iboe,  and  Catholic, 
but  most  were  African  Independent  Churches.  These 
churches,  being  more  Pentecostal  in  nature,  emphasize  freer 
forms  of  worship  and  the  spiritual  gifts  of  healing,  prophecy, 
and  tongues.  They  have  been  shunned  by  the  older  mission 
churches  who  place  them  in  a category  with  disciplined  and 
excommunicated  members. 

Independent  churches  sought  some  relation  with  churches 
and  mission  boards  in  the  West  hoping  they  would  provide 
schools  and  hospitals.  Many,  if  not  all,  more  recent  missions 
entered  in  this  way.  Antagonism,  fear,  jealousy,  and  broken 
relationships  have  developed  between  old  mission  and  inde- 
pendent churches  and  newer  missions. 

A Formidable  Task 

Into  this  turmoil  walked  Ed  and  Irene  Weaver.  It  wasn’t 
long  before  they  adopted  the  motto,  “Go  Slow  Through  Uvo.” 
To  disregard  older  missions  and  start  working  as  if  Nigeria 
were  a pagan  land  was  unthinkable!  Besides,  were  more 
schools  and  hospitals  what  was  most  needed? 

From  contacts  with  leaders  of  older  missions  and  the 
Christian  Council,  they  discovered  that  their  coming  to  Uyo 
was  deeply  resented.  The  church  in  Uyo  was  already  so 
fragmented  that  no  new  denominations  were  needed.  It  was 
a painful  experience  to  accept  this  resentment  while  moving 
ahead  to  create  good  relationships  and  a positive  mission 
program.  The  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church  was  the  first  to 
accept  the  Mennonite  mission.  They  even  seemed  anxious 
for  Mennonites  to  work  with  Independent  Churches  in  hopes 
that  some  kind  of  bridge  could  be  established  between  them. 

As  the  Weavers  visited  Independent  “Mennonite”  Churches 
they  saw  that  even  here  a new  approach  was  needed.  In 
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the  end  only  about  ten  of  the  original  50  congregations 
accepted  the  kind  of  guidance  and  program  the  Weavers  en- 
visioned, feeling  that  the  Mennonite  Church  in  America 
should  not  attempt  the  same  relationship  with  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Nigeria  as  older  missions  had  with  their  African 
churches.  Since  these  churches  were  already  there  and  had 
not  resulted  from  our  own  missionary  effort,  a fraternal 
approach  seemed  more  appropriate  than  institutional  or 
organizational  ties. 

Offering  a Supportive  Role 

Our  North  American  Mennonite  ministry  centered  around 
Bible  teaching,  developing  leadership,  assisting  youth  and 
women’s  organizations,  and  granting  scholarships  for  second- 
ary and  trade  school  training  to  various  young  people  in  the 
church.  In  early  1967  the  Mennonite  church  consisted  of 
36  congregations  having  about  2,400  members  in  four  areas. 

The  Weavers  had  not  been  in  Nigeria  long  before  the 
Presbyterians  invited  us  to  become  the  voluntary  agency  for 
a newly  developing  medical  program  at  Abiriba.  In  the 
1930’s  a hospital  had  been  started  there  with  Dr.  Francis 
Ibiam  as  medical  officer,  but  it  had  closed  several  years  later 
due  to  a lack  of  equipment  and  personnel. 

Now  the  community  wanted  to  reopen  the  hospital.  Deter- 
mined villagers  had  raised  $56,000.  The  government  agreed 
to  match  these  funds,  but  the  Presbyterians  had  no  one  to 
staff  the  hospital.  Accepting  the  challenge  and  cooperating 
with  the  Presbyterians,  the  community,  and  the  government, 
we  assumed  administrative  responsibility  for  Akahaba  Abiriba 
Joint  Hospital. 

The  77-bed  hospital  offers  both  inpatient  and  outpatient 
services  and  during  recent  months  was  active  in  a sizable 
but  inadequate  feeding  program  for  children,  and  pregnant 
and  nursing  mothers. 

Concurrently  professional  and  technical  personnel  from 
medical,  educational,  and  agricultural  fields  came  as  Over- 
seas Mission  Associates  and  VS-ers.  These  short-term  work- 
ers related  to  churches  in  their  service  area,  whether  Presby- 
terian, Qua  Iboe,  or  Anglican.  They  associated  with  the 
Nigerian  on  a different  level  than  the  regular  missionary  and 
provided  a unique  witness  in  the  secular  world  through  their 
chosen  vocation.  They  contributed  much  to  our  work  of 
reconciliation  by  building  bridges  of  understanding  and  confi- 
dence in  older  mission  churches. 

Providing  personnel  for  missions  and  even  for  government 
programs  became  a pattern  for  our  mission.  We  developed 
a supportive  role  rather  than  planning  a large  program  of 
our  own.  We  are  convinced  that  this  is  a legitimate  strategy 
for  Nigeria. 

Teachers  found  themselves  employed  in  church  secondary 
schools  or  the  university.  Agricultural  developers  worked  with 
citrus  fruits,  pineapple,  vegetables,  rubber,  rabbits,  and  goats 
while  emphasizing  a community  approach.  In  many  villages 
every  family  was  involved,  all  working  together  to  share 
and  benefit  economically  regardless  of  denominational  affili- 


ation. Some  Mennonite  couples  came  to  Nigeria  and  worked 
through  USAID  agricultural  programs  or  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

In  1963  MCC  Teachers  Abroad  Program  broadened  the 
supportive  role  even  further.  TAP  volunteers  have  served 
in  both  secondary  schools  and  teacher  training  colleges  at 
17  different  locations  in  Northern  Nigeria.  In  addition,  two 
Paxmen  serve  at  Kaiama  and  at  Vom  in  Methodist  and 
Sudan  United  Mission  agricultural  programs.  Around  39  per- 
sons currently  serve  in  Nigeria  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  Sixteen  others  have  completed  their  three-year 
terms  for  a total  of  55  MCC  workers  who  have  served  in 
Northern  Nigeria. 

Becoming  Reconcilers 

Working  with  Mennonite  churches  and  playing  a supportive 
role  in  other  missions  and  institutions  was  only  the  begin- 
ning. Slowly  these  contacts  built  bridges  of  confidence  and 
understanding  which  made  it  possible  for  us  to  move  forward 
as  reconcilers  among  churches.  Since  the  church  around  Uyo 
was  so  fragmented  and  splintered,  conviction  demanded  that 
other  ways  must  be  found  to  clarify  and  aid  the  witness  of 
reconciliation. 

With  the  encouragement  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and 
the  Eastern  Region  Christian  Council,  the  Inter-Church 
Study  Group  developed.  This  group  made  possible  a united 
study  of  problems  and  issues  related  to  Independent  churches. 
But  more  important,  it  brought  together  churches  that  nor- 
mally have  little  or  no  contact  with  each  other. 

One  Study  Group  project  was  an  interchurch  team  com- 
posed of  one  Presbyterian,  one  Anglican,  two  Mennonites, 
and  one  Independent,  which  contacted  leaders  of  Independent 
churches  to  help  them  discover  and  assist  each  other.  The 
team  also  cooperated  with  the  department  of  religion  at 
Nsukka  University  in  collecting  information,  data,  and 
histories  of  Independent  churches. 

Another  outgrowth  of  the  Inter-Church  Study  Group  and 
Team  was  the  establishment  of  the  United  Churches’  Bible 
College  in  1964.  Students  came  from  nine  different  Inde- 
pendent church  groups.  Anglicans  and  Presbyterians  sup- 
ported the  school  by  each  providing  one  teacher.  Our 
Mennonite  Church  provided  several  teachers  and  carried 
administrative  costs.  One  Pentecostal  group  and  one  Inde- 
pendent church  participated  periodically  by  sending  teachers. 

The  curriculum  is  biblical  in  its  orientation.  Students  con- 
tinue to  serve  their  local  congregations  while  in  school, 
allowing  many  Independent  church  leaders  their  first  real 
opportunity  to  study  the  Bible.  It  also  provides  many 
opportunities  for  reconciliation  to  occur  on  the  local  level. 

Recently  another  door  of  opportunity  opened  for  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Ed  and  Irene  Weaver  have 
been  asked  to  pioneer  in  investigating  and  establishing  this 
work.  For  a number  of  years  the  large  group  of  Aladura 
churches  in  the  Western  Region  of  Nigeria  have  been  at- 
tempting to  establish  a Bible  school  to  train  their  leaders. 
They  have  asked  the  Mennonite  Church  to  help  them  in 
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this  venture.  Hopefully  this  relationship  with  a large  Inde- 
pendent church  will  result  in  wider  cooperation  and  recon- 
ciliation among  churches  in  Western  Nigeria  as  it  did  in  Uyo. 

What  of  the  Future? 

No  one  can  know  just  what  forms  the  work  and  involve- 
ment in  Eastern  Nigeria/Biafra  will  take  following  cessation 
of  hostilities,  but  this  brief  look  at  past  emphasis  on  recon- 
ciliation and  cooperation  should  give  some  perspective  for 
the  future. 

Future  needs  will  include: 

— United  efforts  with  other  service  groups  for  relief  in 
war-torn  areas  and  in  dealing  with  refugees. 

— Continued  cooperation  and  fellowship  with  other  church- 
es and  missions  in  educational  and  medical  institutions. 

— Development  of  agricultural  potential,  particularly  in 
food  crops  and  improved  diet. 

— Bridges  of  encounter,  exchange,  and  understanding  be- 
tween Independent  churches  and  older  churches  so  that 
forgiveness  and  reconciliation  can  take  place. 

— Mature  personnel  with  pastoral  experience,  to  stand 
beside  and  be  available  to  the  Independent  Mennonite 
Church  as  it  seeks  to  become  the  church  God  is  calling 
and  leading  it  to  be. 

— Theological  teachers  for  Bible  training  schools  for 
Independent  churches. 

Let  us  pray  that  Christian  people  in  Nigeria  and  Biafra 
may  be  given  the  power  to  forgive,  the  grace  to  remain 
steadfastly  faithful,  and  the  courage  to  dare  to  be  used  by 
God  as  an  instrument  of  His  peace.  In  praying  for  them, 
let  us  also  ask  for  hearts  of  compassion  and  obedience.  CH 

Man  Looketh  on  the 
Outward  Appearance 

By  Margaret  Stephens 

When  she  was  a little  girl,  she  was  very  ill  and  her 
family  physician  called  in  specialists.  In  speaking  of  it  she 
said,  "Each  doctor  came  to  my  bedside,  took  my  pulse, 
looked  me  over,  examined  me  in  his  own  manner.  But  only 
one  made  any  impression  on  my  childish  mind.  He  sat 
down,  took  my  hand  in  his,  and  talked  to  me.  What  he 
said,  I have  no  idea,  but  he  implanted  faith  and  courage 
in  me.  I believe  his  love  of  children  and  his  understanding 
of  God’s  will  to  work  with  him  in  helping  me  regain  health 
was  the  main  cause  of  my  recovery." 

This  doctor  had  come  to  see  her  only  once,  but  she  re- 
membered him  as  a tall,  handsome,  strong,  straight-standing 
man — a sort  of  “Adonis." 

Years  later,  when  this  little  girl  was  in  her  late  teens, 
she  had  occasion  to  see  him  again.  He  was  a small  man 
physically,  rather  stoop  shouldered,  had  very  uneven  features 
and  a decidedly  crooked  nose.  In  fact,  he  might  have  been 
called  a “homely”  man,  if  judged  by  appearances. 

“I  learned  from  this  experience,”  said  the  little  girl,  now 
grown  up,  "how  an  innocent  little  child  can  see  the  real  self 


of  a person.” 

She  went  on  to  say,  “It  is  only  after  we  have  been 
‘brainwashed'  by  race  thought  regarding  the  importance  of 
external  appearances  that  we  lose  the  power  to  see  the 
true  Christ  light  in  our  brothers.” 


Vignette  of  Love  and  Sorrow 

By  J.  Mark  Stauffer 

Her  husband  was  a successful  real-estate  agent;  they  had 
worked  together  for  some  thirty  years.  He  was  blind  and  so 
she  walked  by  his  side  always;  as  she  said,  “I  was  his  eyes.” 
He  was  a patient  at  the  University  Hospital — -a  sick,  help- 
less patient. 

We  were  visiting  in  the  home  of  a dentist  friend;  some- 
how, I felt  I should  go  to  the  hospital;  upon  arriving,  I held 
open  the  door  for  a couple  of  ladies.  The  one  of  whom  I 
write,  stopped  and  asked  who  I was.  She  wanted  to  talk — 
about  her  husband  and  her  love  and  sorrow.  She  was  about 
seventy  miles  away  from  her  home  and  her  husband’s  illness 
was  taking  its  toll  from  this  brave  little  woman,  herself  not 
too  strong. 

I went  to  his  room;  he  appeared  unconscious.  The  three 
of  us,  his  loving  wife,  his  faithful  nurse,  and  I,  joined  in 
prayer  for  this  beloved  man.  Possibly  a year  or  two  after 
this,  I visited  in  the  home  of  the  patient;  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  I have  been  in,  possessing  an  elevator  to  the  second 
floor.  He  was  now  a patient  in  a nursing  home.  She  was 
still  the  faithful,  loving  little  woman  as  always;  she  was 
wearing  herself  out  trying  to  stay  by  his  side. 

She  told  me  it  was  costing  her  $600  per  week  for  his 
nurses;  nothing  seemed  too  costly  if  only  it  would  make  him 
more  comfortable.  She  told  me  in  a confessional  mood  that 
she  had  not  been  attending  her  church;  she  said,  “I  just 
feel  that  I must  be  at  the  nursing  home  with  my  husband 
at  eleven  o’clock  on  Sunday.”  I felt  that  I was  looking  into 
the  eyes  of  one  of  God’s  saints;  so  I said,  "I  don’t  think  that 
you  should  feel  guilty  about  this;  some  people’s  work  is 
their  worship.”  I believed  this,  in  her  case,  and  she  seemed 
greatly  relieved  to  hear  it  said  that  way. 

On  Dec.  31,  1967,  I called  her  by  telephone;  everything 
seemed  about  the  same.  She  is  an  unbelievable  demonstra- 
tion of  strength  amid  weakness  and  of  love  in  place  of  bitter- 
ness; she  sorrows  deeply  and  in  silence.  Fortunately,  she  is 
not  insisting  on  some  satisfying  explanation;  she  seems  not 
to  be  crying,  “Why?”  As  with  many  situations  that  I know, 
there  is  no  firm,  human  answer;  here  we  find  Christian  faith 
to  be  a priceless  blessing.  How  many  more  years  might 
this  continue?  God  in  His  love  and  wisdom  is  the  only 
intelligent  One. 

O heavenly  Father,  comfort  and  strengthen  these  potential 
widows  as  they  stand  lovingly  by  the  bedside  of  their  suffer- 
ing companions;  give  faith  and  courage  to  Thy  saints  in 
these  difficult  experiences  and  help  them  to  know  th^t  Thou 
art  alwavs  near  in  Thy  love  and  sorrow.  Through  Christ, 
our  Lord.  Amen.  D 
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How  to  Love 
Your  Enemies 

By  Dan  Harman 

Have  you  ever  heard  that  familiar  cry  among  church 
people?  It  goes,  “The  church  is  always  telling  us  what  to 
do,  but  never  how  to  do  it. 

For  a moment,  think  about  this:  perhaps  the  church  is 
telling  us  how  to  live,  but  we  don’t  want  to  hear  it. 

In  Luke’s  account  of  Jesus’  words  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  he  quotes  Jesus:  “Love  your  enemies.  Now  we 
know  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  unnatural  things  Jesus 
ever  told  His  disciples  to  do.  Even  in  our  day,  fighting  the 
common  enemy  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  most  unifying 
forces  that  can  come  on  a group,  whether  it  be  family,  city, 
or  nation.  Joining  together  to  repel  attack  or  protect  loved 
ones  from  an  enemy  is  a natural  and  world-respected 
activity. 

Jesus  said  to  love  them.  Unnatural,  and  hard  to  under- 
stand. And  so  we  ask,  “How  does  one  go  about  loving  one’s 
enemies?” 

Jesus  also  tells  us  how.  The  verses  continue  (in  Lk. 
6:27-31)  by  saying,  “Do  good  to  those  who  hate  you.”  And, 
“Bless  those  who  curse  you.”  And,  “Pray  for  those  who 
abuse  you.”  The  verses  go  on  to  describe  other  details  of 
the  procedure.  But  if  we  take  these  three  steps  alone,  we 
can  come  to  repay  good  for  evil.  Would  you  try? 

First,  pray  for  those  who  mistreat  you.  When  someone 
does  you  wrong  and  you’re  tempted  to  repay  him  in  like 
manner,  stop.  Leave  the  situation  and  go  home.  Kneel  down 
and  pray  for  him.  You  don’t  have  to  love  him.  Just  pray 
for  him.  Surely  if  he’s  the  kind  of  person  who  would  do 
you  wrong,  he  needs  prayer.  So  pray  for  him.  That’s  the 
first  step. 

Next,  when  someone  says  something  nasty  to  you — when 
he  “curses”  you,  whether  it’s  with  profanity  or  simply  verbal 
abuse — smile  and  say  something  pleasant  back  to  him.  This 
takes  discipline.  You’ll  want  to  return  his  sharp  words  in 
kind.  Don’t.  You  don’t  have  to  tell  him  he’s  wonderful.  You 
can  just  say  something  like  this:  “I  hope  God  will  help  you.” 
Or,  if  mentioning  God  seems  a hard  thing  to  do,  simply  say, 
“I  hope  you  feel  better  soon.”  Then  turn  away  with  a smile. 
No  need  to  love  him  that  instant;  just  make  it  a part  of 
that  campaign  to  do  what  the  Scripture  says  to  do.  It  says, 
“Bless  those  who  curse  you.”  So  do  it. 

The  third  step  is  harder,  but  if  you’ll  practice  the  first 
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two,  it  won’t  be  too  hard.  “Do  good  to  those  who  hate  you.” 
This  takes  a bit  of  thinking,  but  it  does  involve  something 
you  can  do  when  you’re  not  caught  up  in  the  heat  of  a 
dispute  or  in  the  midst  of  an  argument  or  a cursing  session. 
If  you  know  in  your  heart  that  someone  hates  you,  lay 
your  plans  to  do  something  good  for  him. 

Sometime  when  you  think  of  someone  who  dislikes  you, 
instead  of  settling  for  avoiding  him,  plan  something  good. 
Perhaps  a pie.  Perhaps  an  offer  of  help.  It  may  be  there 
is  some  glaring  need  he  has  that  you  can  supply.  It  may 
be  a positive,  healthy  word  of  encouragement  in  time  of 
stress.  Don’t  link  it  with  past  unpleasantness.  Don’t  say, 
“I  know  you  hate  me,  but  I’m  doing  something  good  to 
you.”  That  spoils  the  plan.  That  parades  your  goodness  to 
him  in  contrast  to  his  poor  attitude.  Do  something  nice 
without  any  idea  of  credit  or  acknowledgment.  If  your 
enemy  never  mentions  what  you  do,  that’s  fine. 

And  here  we  have  the  plan:  pray,  bless,  do.  In  that  order 
and  with  lots  of  practice  in  each  step.  Pray  first.  I think 
you  see  why.  If  you  try  to  “do”  first,  without  praying,  you 
may  place  yourself  in  a spot  where  you’ll  get  angry  and 
make  matters  worse.  But  prayer  will  mellow  you  (although 
when  someone  wrongs  you,  you  may  not  want  mellowing), 
and  it  places  you  humbly  at  Jesus’  feet  for  examination. 
You  may  discover  as  you  pray  for  the  one  who  mistreats 
you  that  you  have  provoked  him  into  it.  Better  that  God 
show  you  on  your  knees  than  that  your  enemy  point  it  out 
in  public. 

After  your  soul  is  saturated  with  prayer,  then  venture  a 
word  of  blessing.  Get  yourself  in  spiritual  shape  to  face 
someone  who  hates  you  and  then — with  God’s  presence  and 
power — say  something  nice  to  that  person.  “Play  it  by  ear.’ 
If  you  think  your  boiling  point  may  be  too  low  and  you 
can’t  say  much,  then  don’t  say  much.  Often  just  a friendly 
smile  is  enough  of  a display  of  Christian  bravery  the  first 
time.  But  the  word  follows  prayer  and  precedes  doing  some- 
thing. 

If  you  try  to  do  something  without  being  on  “speaking 
terms,”  you  may  come  off  the  hypocrite.  But  if  you  show 
goodwill  first  and  then  prove  the  words  with  helpful  action, 
you  are  on  the  road  to  winning  that  enemy.  As  the  saying 
goes,  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  an  enemy  is  to  make  him 
a friend.  And  that’s  what  Jesus  said. 

“Love  your  enemies,”  Jesus  phrased  it.  He  might  have 
said,  “Start  a crusade  to  win  your  enemy.  Or,  “Think  and 
pray  about  it.  If  you  proceed  carefully,  you  can  do  something 
helpful  to  your  enemy  and  come  to  love  him.  ” 

In  the  process  you  set  yourself  aright  spiritually,  you  begin 
to  see  things  through  the  eyes  of  him  who  was  your  enemy, 
and  you  get  exercise  in  showing  Christ’s  spirit  to  someone 
who  obviously  needs  the  help. 

The  Bible  is  full  of  “how-to’s.”  Look  around.  Jesus  was 
the  living  proof  that  God  was  more  interested  in  showing 
the  world  what  He  was  like  than  in  just  telling  the  world 
how  to  live.  Jesus  came  to  demonstrate  the  Father’s  way. 
No  other  philosophy  or  religion  on  the  earth  can  show 
such  a leader.  Actions  speak  for  the  Christian.  And  you 
can  love  your  enemy.  □ 
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Items  and  Comments 


Eric  Enstrom,  whose  photograph  “Grace” 
hangs  in  thousands  of  homes,  dining 
rooms,  and  churches  around  the  world,  died 
recently  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  at  the  age 
of  92. 

Enstrom,  who  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a 
portrait  photographer  in  Bovey,  Minn., 
sought  to  take  a picture  in  1918  showing 
that  the  war-weary  world  still  had  much 
to  be  thankful  for. 

One  day  a familiar  peddler,  Charles 
Wilden  of  Grand  Rapids,  called  at  the  En- 
strom home  to  sell  footscrapers.  Enstrom 
saw  in  Wilden’s  bearded  face  the  kind  of 
serenity  he  was  seeking.  He  had  Wilden 
sit  at  a small  table,  on  which  he  placed  the 
family  Bible,  a pair  of  folded  spectacles,  a 
bowl  of  gruel,  a loaf  of  bread,  and  a knife. 

Wilden  folded  his  hands  and  bowed  his 
head  in  a remarkably  easy  and  natural 
manner.  Enstrom  had  his  picture. 

— Evangelical  Press  News  Service. 

o o o 

The  Baptist  Student  Union  of  North  Car- 
olina has  supported  President  Johnson’s 
decision  to  halt  the  bombing  in  North  Viet- 
nam but  rejected  a resolution  urging  support 
of  conscientious  objectors. 

Delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  directed 
that  a letter  be  sent  to  the  President,  stat- 
ing, “We  commend  and  support  your  deci- 
sion to  suspend  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam . . . and  urge  a complete  halt  to  hostil- 
ities.” 

The  resolution  on  conscientious  objectors 
was  rejected  after  a two-hour  debate.  Some 
delegates  said  it  failed  because  of  the  intro- 
duction, which  said: 

“All  men  are  created  in  the  image  of 
God  and  owe  their  first  allegiance  to  Him. 
A basic  right  of  every  man  is  to  obey  God’s 
will  for  his  life  above  all  man-made  laws 
and  directives.  As  a decision  on  military 
service  is  being  made  by  so  many  Ameri- 
cans of  our  age  group,  we  affirm  our  com- 
plete support  of  those  who  because  of 
conscience  cannot  serve  in  the  military  just 
as  we  affirm  our  support  for  those  who 
choose  to  support  the  military.” 

o o o 

More  than  half  of  the  world’s  Jewish 
population  of  13,628,000  lives  in  the  Amer- 
icas, according  to  the  1968  “American  Jew- 
ish Year  Book.”  Statistics  cited  in  the 
annual  publication,  issued  in  New  York  by 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  and  the 
Jewish  Publication  Society,  represent  popu- 
lation as  of  Dec.  31,  1967. 

Of  the  total,  5,800,000  Jews  live  in  the 
U.S.,  making  it  the  nation  with  the  largest 
Jewish  constituency.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
listed  as  second  with  2,568,000.  Israel  has 


a Jewish  population  of  2,365,000  Jews; 
France  with  535,000;  and  both  Great  Britain 
and  Argentina  with  450,000. 

New  York  State  is  the  home  of  2,520,155 
Jews;  of  this  number  2,381,000  live  in  New 
York  City  and  its  immediate  suburbs. 


Jehovah’s  Witnesses  have  launched  a 
$15,000  suit  against  the  Brooks,  Alta., 
school  district  and  four  officials  over  the 
requirement  that  their  children  stand  for 
the  singing  of  the  national  anthem  and  hom- 
age to  the  flag  each  morning. 

The  dispute  is  expected  to  move  into  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Alberta,  with  an  Edmon- 
ton law  firm  acting  on  behalf  of  Robert 
Preston,  a Witness.  Mr.  Preston  is  out  to 
prove  that  sections  of  the  Alberta  School 
Act  dealing  with  religious  issues  are  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  province.  He  contend- 
ed that  religious  legislation  is  strictly  in  the 
federal  government’s  domain. 

The  controversy  began  when  seven  chil- 
dren from  Brooks,  about  120  miles  east  of 
Calgary,  were  withdrawn  by  their  parents 
from  school  on  Oct.  7.  The  parents  charge 
that  the  morning  exercises  are  religious 
rather  than  patriotic. 

Alberta’s  deputy  minister  of  education. 
Dr.  T.  C.  Ervne,  ruled  that  the  observances 
were  patriotic,  but  the  seven  children  have 
not  attended  school  since  the  row  began. 
Their  parents  insist  the  youngsters  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  classroom  while  the 
anthem  is  sung. 

Gotthelf  Fode,  one  of  the  parents,  charged 
that  two  of  the  seven  students  were  physi- 
cally forced  to  stand  for  the  anthem  and 
that  one  was  held  up  to  attention. 

o o o 


The  Asia-South  Pacific  Congress  on 
Evangelism  opened  in  Singapore,  November 
5,  with  about  1,100  churchmen  gathering 
from  25  countries  in  this  island’s  state’s 
new  Conference  Hall. 

Outside  of  the  front  of  the  hall,  in  huge 
brilliant  red  letters  on  a 160-foot-long  ban- 
ner, is  proclaimed  the  theme  of  the  Con- 
gress to  all  who  pass  along  Shenton  Way: 
“CHRIST  SEEKS  ASIA.”  On  the  left  of 
the  banner  is  an  illustrative  symbol  drawn 
in  blue  and  brown  by  local  Chinese  artist, 
Adrian  Tian,  with  a globe  showing  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  a dove,  and  a stalk  of 
rice.  These  three  elements  represent  re- 
spectively that  part  of  the  world  covered  by 
the  Congress  attendants,  a note  symbolic 
of  the  seeking  Holy  Spirit,  and  a reflec- 
tion of  the  ripening  spiritual  harvest  in 
Asia. 

Indians,  Malays,  Chinese,  and  peoples 


from  most  of  the  other  countries  in  Asia 
who  compose  Singapore  s population  stare 
at  the  huge  sign  as  they  move  by  the 
Conference  Hall.  From  the  look  on  their 
faces  one  would  observe  they  are  unaware 
of  the  real  meaning  of  the  huge  banner.  It 
is  the  task  of  those  inside  the  hall  to  ex- 
pedite the  telling  of  more  than  two  billion 
people  throughout  Asia  the  significance  of 
being  sought  by  Christ. 

o o o 

If  the  God  that  Christians  worship  is 
Lord  and  Master — and  is  white — the  black 
Christian  should  approach  Him  with  care 
and  caution,  a Negro  churchman-historian 
told  a largely  black  audience  in  Boston. 

Dr.  Vincent  Harding  said  the  answer  is 
not  simply  in  '‘snatching  Him  from  the 
white  community  and  painting  him  black, 
just  as  they  have  painted  him  white,  for 
that  might  be  just  another  form  of  idolatry.” 

The  chairman  of  the  history  department 
of  Spelman  College,  Atlanta,  was  the  key- 
note speaker  opening  the  first  Consultation 
on  the  Black  Church,  held  at  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology. 

“The  answer,”  Dr.  Harding  said,  also  is 
not  in  “dropping  God,”  but  in  seeking  Him 
anew  through  the  experiences  and  suffering 
of  black  people,  “particularly  the  poorest 
of  our  black  brothers. 

“Jesus  has  become  almost  an  embarrass- 
ment to  some  elements  in  the  black  com- 
munity,” he  said.  “Has  He  been  so  dis- 
torted and  domesticated  by  the  white  com- 
munity that  He  needs  to  be  born  again?” 

He  said  that  Jesus  differed  from  many 
black  clergy  today,  for  He  “never  aban- 
doned His  heritage. 

“He  at  least  came  to  His  own,”  he  said. 
“He  struggled  with  them,  He  shared  with 
them.  He  suffered  with  them,  and  it  was 
only  when  He  came  to  grips  with  His  own 
people  that  He  was  able  to  relate  to  the 
whole  world.  We  try  to  do  it  just  the  oppo- 
site.” 

Dr.  Harding’s  topic  was  “The  Challenge 
of  the  Black  Church,”  and  he  said  this 
challenge  is  coming,  not  from  the  whites, 
but  from  the  black  community. 

“•After  all  we  have  been  through,  how 
can  you  as  clergymen  continue  to  affirm 
America?”  he  asked.  "How  can  you  continue 
to  lie  to  your  children  about  freedom  and 
justice  for  all? 

“Why  have  none  of  our  black  churches 
preached  that  it  is  wrong  for  Black  Ameri- 
cans to  kill  yellow  men  in  Vietnam  because 
they  wanted  to  change  things  there. 

“Why  have  conscientious  objectors  been 
predominantly  white  men?  What  have  you 
been  preaching?” 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

New  Openings  in  Canada 


Four  new  Voluntary  Service  units  are 
being  opened  in  Canada  by  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  Two  of  these  units  will 
participate  in  institutions  serving  the  men- 
tally retarded;  one  will  staff  a day  nursery 
in  northern  Manitoba,  while  the  fourth  is 
an  inner-city  program  in  Toronto,  where 
eight  VS-ers  are  currently  serving. 

The  chief  qualification  for  the  positions 
at  Woodlands  School  and  Menno  Home  is 
the  ability  to  work  with  people.  Studies 
show  that  the  mentally  retarded  have  more 
potential  for  improvement  than  has  been 
traditionally  believed.  Much  of  their  devel- 
opment comes  from  meaningful  one-to-one 
relationships.  In  providing  these  relation- 
ships, it  is  the  volunteer’s  motivation  rather 
than  his  skill  which  is  most  important. 

Woodlands  School,  New  Westminster,  B.C., 
is  a provinciallv  sponsored  school  for  men- 
tally retarded  and  has  approximately  1,400 
residents.  Male  volunteers  help  as  needed 
in  work  with  young  trainable  boys  and  girls 
in  the  areas  of  motor  and  auditory  devel- 
opment, visual  perception,  self-discovery, 
and  role  play,  supervise  vocational  students 
in  preparation  of  soil,  care,  and  harvesting, 
and  assist  in  all  recreational  activities  and 
religious  services  on  Sunday.  Serving  there 
currently  are  two  VS-ers. 

Unfortunately,  after  an  extended  stay  in 
institutions,  the  mentally  retarded  patient 
often  finds  it  difficult  to  return  to  the 
society  from  which  he  came.  In  more  recent 
years,  there  has  been  increased  emphasis 
on  returning  the  patient  to  the  society  from 
which  he  came. 

Menno  Home,  Waldheim,  Sask.,  has  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  more  adequate 
therapy,  training,  rehabilitation,  and  work 
programming.  Through  effective  program- 
ming and  a conducive  environment,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  individual  can  graduate  to 
a point  of  minimal  supervision  from  which 
he  can  participate  in  community  functions 
and  enter  gainful  employment  either  in  a 
sheltered  workshop  or  out  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Volunteers  at  Menno  Home  work  di- 
rectly with  the  patients  as  aides  and  rec- 
reation and  training  assistants.  As  an  aide, 
the  volunteer  is  responsible  for  creating  an 
interesting  and  stimulating  environment  for 
the  residents;  the  recreation  assistant  will 
help  plan,  develop,  and  supervise  recrea- 
tional programs  for  the  residents  of  the 
home. 

The  day  nursery  is  located  in  Thompson, 
Man.,  a new  mining  community  in  northern 


Manitoba.  The  town  sprang  up  very  rapidly 
as  a result  of  rich  nickel  finds.  At  present 
there  is  a population  of  15,000  but  it  is 
expected  to  increase  to  25,000  within  the 
next  few  years. 

Mennonites  from  several  conferences  have 
established  a church  in  the  Thompson  area 
and  from  the  beginning  have  searched  for 
ways  to  become  meaningfully  involved  with 
the  needs  of  the  community. 

A day  nursery  was  one  of  the  projects 
that  received  immediate  attention.  During 
the  summer  of  1968  three  girls  operated  a 
day  nursery  in  the  town,  “it  seemed  as 
though  the  ladies  who  brought  their  chil- 
dren saw  several  favorable  benefits,  re- 
ported one  of  the  summer  service  girls. 

The  church  at  Thompson  is  now  asking 
for  long-term  voluntary  service  personnel 
to  staff  the  nursery  and  to  help  them  relate 
more  aggressively  to  the  various  needs  of 
the  community.  Two  VS-ers  are  currently 
serving  there. 

The  Toronto  Service  Program  is  located 
in  two  public  housing  developments,  Warden 
Woods  Community  Center  and  Lawrence 
Heights  Public  Housing  Project.  Both  proj- 
ects are  serving  low-income  people.  Services 
offered  by  VS-ers  range  from  homemaker 
services  to  providing  a nutritional  hot  lunch 
for  the  children  at  the  day  care  center  and 
some  public  school  children.  Medical  per- 
sonnel also  serve  in  Toronto  hospitals. 

The  Toronto  Service  Program  is  a result 
of  a joint  effort  of  the  Mennonite  churches 
in  Toronto  and  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, Canada.  The  program  is  adminis- 
tered in  consultation  with  the  Toronto 
churches  and  in  close  conjunction  with 
Toronto  social  agencies. 

Including  Newfoundland  where  MCC  has 
placed  teachers  and  nurses  since  1954,  a 
total  of  51  VS-ers  currently  serve  in  Can- 
ada with  MCC. 

Treasurer  Notes 
Financial  Trends 

“Expenditures  during  this  first  eight 
months  are  up  five  percent  over  last  year,” 
treasurer  David  Leatherman  told  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  executive 
committee  meeting  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on 
Dec.  3.  The  period  in  question  was  Apr.  1 
through  Nov.  30,  1968,  with  disburse- 

ments totaling  $1,425,995  compared  with 
$1,357,415  for  the  same  eight  months  of 
1967. 

“Contributions,”  Leatherman  said. 


“amounted  to  $1,031,831,  up  $64,389  or 
6.66  percent.”  He  warned  committee  mem- 
bers not  to  be  too  optimistic,  however,  be- 
cause last  year’s  contributions  increased 
significantly  during  the  last  four  months. 
Unless  this  year’s  contributions  increase  pro- 
portionately during  these  last  months,  the 
percentage  will  decrease.  The  budget  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  in  July  planned  for  a 
6.8  percent  contributions  increase. 

“We  feel  uniquely  blessed,”  Board  execu- 
tive secretary  Ernest  Bennett  commented, 
"in  working  as  an  agency  of  a brotherhood 
with  missionary  conviction  and  concern  for 
persons  in  need.  This  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  be  responsive  in  changing  situations 
knowing  that  our  brotherhood  encourages  us 
and  supports  the  work  we  are  doing. 

New  Filmstrips  Available 

Two  new  filmstrip  titles  have  recently- 
been  added  to  the  expanding  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions’  audio-visual  library. 
Many  Members,  One  Church  and  Quest  for 
Life  both  focus  on  the  life  and  work  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  Japan. 

Many  Members,  One  Church,  a 90-frame 
color  filmstrip  accompanied  by  an  18  1/2- 
minute  taped  narration,  is  designed  to 
acquaint  North  American  Mennonites  with 
their  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Japan 
Mennonite  Church.  Brief  glimpses  into  the 
lives  of  individual  Japanese  Christians  allow 
the  viewer  to  sense  their  personal  commit- 
ment and  something  of  the  dynamic  of  the 
young  church  there. 

The  project  was  planned  by  Wesley  and 
Sue  Richard  stationed  in  Sapporo  on  behalf 
of  General  Board  missionaries  serving  in 
Japan.  The  Richards  wrote  the  script, 
collected  the  photography,  and  narrated  the 
script  for  the  accompanying  tape. 


A 76-frame  color  filmstrip.  Quest  for  Life, 
attempts  to  convey  the  challenge  confronting 
the  Mennonite  Church  in  Japan. 


Quest  for  Life,  a 76-frame  color  filmstrip 
with  a 14  1/2  minute  narration  on  tape,  is 
the  fictionalized  account  of  a young  medical 
student  drawn  to  Christianity  xvhile  faced 
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with  many  forces  attempting  to  divert  his 
attention. 

A joint  project  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Quest  for  Life  was  written  bv  Vernev 
Unruh,  one  of  the  first  General  Conference 
missionaries  to  Japan  who  currently  serves 
on  the  Board  of  Missions  staff  at  Newton, 
Kan. 

A-V  director  Harold  Weaver  suggests  that 
the  two  filmstrips  be  ordered  together  and 
shown  as  companion  pieces  to  allow  for  a 
more  expanded  view  of  the  Japan  Church. 
The  filmstrips  with  accompanying  tapes 
and  leaders'  guides  are  available  rent  free 
from  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Audio-Visual  Department,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514. 

Students  Serve  Prison  Terms 

A $2,000  Schowalter  Foundation  grant 
allowed  four  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
students  to  serve  in  three  Virginia  penal 
institutions  this  past  summer.  David  Yoder 
of  Sugarcreek,  Ohio,  served  with  Chaplain 
Swartz  at  the  South  Hampton  State  Cor- 
rectional Farm,  while  Ann  Buskirk  of 
Vestaburg,  Mich.,  worked  with  Mrs. 
Vanaman  at  the  Bon  Air  School  for  Girls, 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  Fern  Yoder,  Christiana, 
Pa.,  and  Mary  Hartzler,  Burlington,  W.  Va., 
assisted  Miss  Bailey  at  the  State  Industrial 
Farm  for  Women  at  Goochland,  Va. 

The  students  gave  enthusiastic  reports  of 


EMC  prison  workers  during  the  summer  of 
1968  included  (left  to  right)  Fern  Yoder, 
David  Yoder,  and  Ann  Buskirk.  Not  pictured: 
Mary  Hartzler. 

their  work  among  the  prison  inmates.  A 
similar  enthusiastic  report  comes  from  the 
chaplains.  A brief  summary  from  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Chaplain  Service  Board 
reads  as  follows: 

“It  seems  what  impressed  the  inmates 
most  was  the  fact  that  interested,  in- 
formed, dedicated  young  people  had 
come  to  be  a part  of  their  lives.  This  in 
itself  was  a significant  service.  The  pro- 
gram cannot  divide  ‘service’  and  ‘learn- 
ing’ since  they  are  so  intertwined  in 
this  arrangement.  Little  traditional  wit- 
nessing was  done,  but  the  students’ 
presence  conveyed  a love  and  interest 


that  became  the  gospel  in  the  cor- 
rectional setting.” 

This  summer  program  was  supported  by 
a grant  from  the  Schowalter  Foundation  and 
by  the  Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Charities.  The  Schowalter 
Foundation  is  a trust  fund  set  up  in  1954. 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  recruited  the 
students  and  administered  the  program. 

The  college  and  the  Virginia  Mission 
Board  are  presently  evaluating  the  program 
in  hopes  that  next  year  students  will  again 
be  able  to  serve  in  similar  wavs  in  state 
institutions. 

VS-ers  Experience  a 
Different  Christmas 

Christmas  for  most  people  is  undoubtedly' 
the  most  joyous  time  of  the  year.  Caroling 
with  friends,  delicious  food  in  overabun- 
dance, gift  exchanges,  and  family  reunions 
combine  to  help  make  it  so. 

Many  of  us  now  in  Voluntary  Service 
have  done  just  this  for  the  past  18  or  20 
years.  But  now  we  are  experiencing  a 
completely  new  type  of  Christmas  season. 
For  some  of  us  it  is  the  first  Christmas 
we’ve  spent  away  from  home.  We  are 
learning  to  share  the  joy  of  Christmas  with 
people  less  fortunate  than  ourselves  and  to 
discover  what  the  occasion  means  to  people 
from  different  parts  of  the  nation. 

Christmas  at  the  Pueblo,  Colo.,  unit  is 
a new  and  exciting  adventure  for  all 
VS-ers.  Several  weeks  before  Christmas  we 
either  buy  a tree  or  head  into  the  moun- 
tains and  cut  one  from  a designated  area. 

Christmas  at  the  unit  is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  season.  Sharing  our  joy  and  the  true 
story  of  Christmas  with  people  of  the  com- 
munity is  the  most  important  emphasis. 
The  local  MYF  spends  an  entire  evening 
caroling  for  members  of  our  church  and 
community.  Those  of  us  at  the  unit  who 
work  at  Parkview  Hospital  have  patients 
and  numerous  employees  as  close  friends. 
Since  some  are  not  Christians,  we  are  able 
to  share  with  them  how  Christ  is  part  of 
our  Christmas,  thus  allowing  them  to  com- 
prehend the  true  meaning  of  the  season 
with  us. 

Finally,  Christmas  arrives  and  spirits  are 
high.  At  church,  the  choir  presents  the 
cantata,  “Jov  to  the  World.”  After  prac- 
ticing long  and  hard,  they  are  rewarded 
with  the  good  feeling  of  having  shared  a 
message  in  song  with  others. 

At  the  unit,  we  observe  our  Christmas 
dinner  and  a special  devotional  period  with 
each  VS-er  telling  what  Christmas  means 
to  him  being  away  from  home. 

At  the  close  of  the  Christmas  season, 
everyone  has  experienced  a new  kind  of 
happiness  brought  on  by  spending  Christ- 
mas with  new  friends.  We  have  shared  our 
joy  with  persons  possibly  less  fortunate 
than  we.  We  have  received  new  ideas  as 
to  how  people  in  other  parts  of  the  country 


enjoy  Christmas.  And  last  but  not  least, 
we  enjoyed  Christmas  with  our  new 
“family”  in  the  VS  unit. 

We  of  the  Pueblo  unit  are  thankful  to 
God  for  allowing  us  to  spend  Christmas 
away  from  home. — Dick  Lengacher,  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  VS  Unit. 

MBI  Offers 
Counseling  Services 

Complicated  snarls  in  personal  matters 
can  destroy  people,  reports  Paul  M.  Roth, 
new  counselor  and  instructor  for  Mennonite 
Hour  Home  Bible  Studies  in  Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

"The  letters  we  get  from  broadcast  lis- 
teners tell  the  story,”  Roth  points  out.  “A 
psychotic  teenager  from  a broken  home,  a 
widow  struggling  with  physical  attraction 
to  a husband  next  door,  a man  in  his 
forties  suddenly  out  of  a job — every  letter 
has  its  complex  questions  and  personal 
tragedies. 

“My  years  as  pastor  and  counselor  have 
taught  me  some  well-remembered  lessons 
— mainly  that  1 haven  t any  quick  solutions 
to  such  problems. 

“But  there  are  resources,”  Roth  adds. 
“The  Bible  is  potent  with  directions  for 
living.  The  Spirit  of  God  can  move  moun- 
tains of  problems.  We  have  an  abundant 
library  of  Christian  literature  to  help  people 
deal  with  personal  struggles. 

Mennonite  Broadcasts’  counseling  staff 
carries  on  a continuing  counseling  corre- 
spondence with  hundreds  of  individuals 
every  year,  many  of  whom  are  unwilling  to 
discuss  their  problems  in  their  home  com- 
munity. 

The  six  free  Home  Bible  Studies  offered 
by  The  Mennonite  Hour  are  a helpful 
resource  to  listeners.  More  than  eleven 
hundred  people  are  currently  enrolled. 

Funds  Needed 
for  Board  Purchase 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’  recent 
acquisition  of  Rampart  College  near  Lark- 
spur, Colo,  (see  Gospel  Herald  church  news 
for  Oct.  15),  as  the  new  location  for  Frontier 
Boys  Village  brings  with  it  the  need  for 
adequate  funds  to  back  the  purchase. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  526  acres  of 
ground,  the  nine  buildings  comprising  the 
campus,  and  equipment  totals  $567,000. 
Although  the  Frontier  program  presently 
located  near  Divide,  Colo.,  has  required 
church  subsidy  through  special  contributions 
and  Voluntary  Service  assistance,  it  is  antic- 
ipated that  a significant  portion  of  the 
capital  costs  will  be  covered  by  contributions 
from  the  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver  com- 
munity. The  local  board  is  undertaking  a 
major  fund-raising  effort  and  will  sponsor 
a continuous  public  information  and  solici- 
tation program. 

“In  the  meantime  it  is  necessary  to 
arrange  interim  financing  of  the  property. 
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said  Health  and  Welfare  secretary  Luke 
Birkv.  “The  brotherhood  is  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  endeavor  through  the  Board’s 
Mission  Investment  Program. 

“There  are  many  persons  in  our  Menno- 
nite  Church  having  financial  resources  to 
loan  to  the  church  for  a period  of  time.  At 
the  same  time  that  good  interest  rates  are 
being  received,  the  money  is  making  a 
project  possible  that  otherwise  could  not  get 
off  the  ground.” 

Frontier  Boys  Village  will  pay  up  to  5 
percent  interest  on  demand  notes  or  up  to 
6 percent  on  money  invested  for  a three- 
vear  period  or  more.  The  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  backs  these  loans  and  holds  the 
property  as  collateral  until  paid  by  com- 
munity funds. 

The  Village,  a Health  and  Welfare  insti- 
tution serving  disturbed  and  delinquent 
youth,  is  in  immediate  need  of  financial 
backing  through  the  Missions  Investment 
Program.  Loan  funds  in  any  amount  should 
be  forwarded  to  treasurer  David  Leather- 
man,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  or  write  Leatherman 
for  more  information. 

Work,  Travel,  Learn 
as  a Trainee  to  Europe 

Again  in  1969,  American  young  people 
will  be  able  to  spend  one  year  in  Europe 
as  trainees.  It  is  a year  filled  with  oppor- 
tunity and  challenge. 

A former  trainee  describes  the  year  as 
"a  chance  to  live  and  work  for  one  year 
in  another  country,  to  get  acquainted  with 
another  culture,  to  learn  another  language. 
For  the  history  lover,  it’s  a chance  to  taste 
Europe’s  past  and  present;  for  the  sociology 
major,  a chance  to  observe  another  way  of 
life  and  review  his  own.  For  the  home 
economics  enthusiast,  it’s  a chance  to  learn 
tips  from  other  homemakers. 

"But  those  things  are  not  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  trainee  program.  Its  purpose 
is  to  help  people  from  different  countries 
learn  to  understand  each  other.” 

Living  with  a family  provides  the  trainee 
with  firsthand  experience  in  European 
family  life  and  customs.  He  also  partici- 
pates in  the  cultural  and  religious  life  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

Although  there  are  approximately  four 
weeks  of  vacation  time,  giving  opportunity 
for  sight-seeing  in  Europe,  the  life  of  the 
trainee  is  not  the  life  of  a tourist.  The 
trainee  program  is  a work  program.  Work 
possibilities  include  various  kinds  of  farm 
work,  factory  and  office  work,  household 
or  institutional  work.  Each  individual’s 
interests,  training,  and  skill  are  taken  into 
consideration  as  much  as  possible  when 
arranging  for  placements. 

Room,  board,  a monthly  allowance  of 
approximately  $12,  as  well  as  transportation 
from  the  United  States  to  Europe  and  re- 
turn, and  all  necessary  inland  travel  in 
Europe  (excluding  vacation  travel)  are  pro- 


vided for  the  trainee.  Transportation  from 
home  to  place  of  departure  via  MCC  head- 
quarters, Akron,  Pa.,  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  trainee. 

Those  interested  in  spending  a year  in 
Europe  as  a trainee  must  apply  before  Jan. 
31,  1969.  Write  to:  Trainee  Program,  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa. 
17501. 

Weaver  Is  Honored 

Winston  O.  Weaver,  a Harrisonburg,  Va., 
businessman  and  active  church  layman,  has 
been  selected  to  appear  in  the  1969  edition 
of  “Outstanding  Personalities  of  the  South.” 

Recipients  of  this  honor  include  gover- 
nors. United  States  senators,  and  congress- 
men of  various  southern  states.  The  publica- 
tion includes  educators,  leading  business- 
men and  women,  members  of  state  legisla- 
tive bodies,  civic  leaders,  farmers,  ministers, 
sports  figures,  and  other  individuals  who 
because  of  achievement  and  service  to  their 
community  and  state  are  recognized  as  out- 
standing personalities  of  the  south. 

Weaver,  president  of  Rockingham  Con- 
struction Company  and  Rockingham  Build- 
ers, Inc.,  is  a member  of  Chicago  Avenue 
Mennonite  Church  in  Harrisonburg.  He  is 
a trustee  and  executive  officer  of  Bridge- 
water  College,  a Church  of  the  Brethren 
institution;  on  the  board  of  World  Vision 
International,  Los  Angeles;  vice-president  of 
International  Christian  Leadership  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  a board  member  of  Inter- 
Church  Evangelism,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Just  this  year  he  was  chosen  the  Alum- 
nus of  the  Year  for  Bridgewater  College. 

Seminary  Consultation  Held 

Thirty  churchmen  from  Mennonite  con- 
ferences in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
participated  in  a Ten-Year  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  (AMBS)  Con- 
sultation, which  met  on  the  campus  of 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Nov.  18,  19. 

The  two-dav  meetings  were  chaired  bv 
Laurence  Horst,  chairman  of  the  AMBS 
Joint  Coordinating  Committee,  and  centered 
on  the  topic,  “A  Ten-Year  Review  of 
AMBS  Experience  and  the  Possibilities  for 
the  Future  ” Presentations  were  given  by 
Paul  Mininger,  president  of  Goshen  College 
Biblical  Seminary;  Erland  Waltner,  president 
of  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary;  and  Ross  T. 
Bender,  dean  of  the  Associated  Seminaries, 
presented  a proposed  new  model  of  semi- 
nary education  for  the  years  ahead.  Dis- 
cussion leaders  included  Elmer  Ediger, 
David  Schroeder,  and  Nelson  Kauffman. 

A freedom  of  sharing  seemed  to  permeate 
the  presentations  and  discussions,  and  manv 
expressed  a renewed  sense  of  commitment 
to  our  common  Lord  and  to  each  other  in 
the  task  of  preparing  leaders  for  our 
Mennonite  congregations  throughout  the 
world.  Concerns  were  expressed  that  we 


may  be  open  to  serve  and  receive  from  the 
various  Mennonite  constituencies  beyond 
those  presently  cooperating  in  AMBS  and 
that  we  be  sensitive  to  the  present  leader- 
ship needs  in  our  congregations  as  well  as 
the  necessary  academic  dimensions  of  semi- 
nary education. 

Participants  included  businessmen,  pastors, 
teachers,  representatives  from  the  Goshen 
College  Board  of  Overseers,  the  Mennonite 
Church  Board  of  Education,  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary  Board  of  Trustees,  AMBS 
Faculties,  AMBS  Student  Representatives, 
and  representatives  of  the  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren Church  and  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Church. 

Italian  Listener  Finds  Christ 

“Your  broadcast,  Parole  di  Vita , has 
worked  a deep  transformation  in  me,”  writes 
Giacomo  Moltaldo  of  Genoa  in  northern 
Italy.  “It  has  brought  me  to  know  my 
Savior,  not  as  a doctrine,  but  as  the  real 
‘word  of  life.’  May  God  richly  bless  the  one 
who  has  interpreted  His  divine  word. 

Moltaldo’s  “interpreter  ” is  Elio  Milazzo, 
speaker  on  Mennonite  Broadcasts’  Italian 
program.  Other  listeners  have  found  Christ 
through  Parole  di  Vita  (Word  of  Life),  yet 
speaker  Milazzo  finds  this  listener  unique. 

“In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Giacomo  Mol- 
taldo has  been  following  our  programs  only 
since  May  1967,  he  has  allowed  the  Lord  to 
work  deeply  in  his  life,  both  in  the  accept- 
ance of  grace  by  faith  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  life. 

“He  must  face  trials  which  are  not 
slight,”  concludes  Milazzo.  “I  invite  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Parole  di  Vita  family 
to  reflect  on  the  exemplary  experience  of 
this  young  man  and — for  those  who  feel  led 
of  the  Spirit — to  pray  effectually  for  him.” 

First  Appalachia  Service- 
Study  Seminar  Successful 

Fifteen  college  students  attended  school 
this  summer  while  on  the  job.  They  were 
participants  in  a summer  Appalachian  Ser- 
vice-Study Seminar  sponsored  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Mennonite  Colleges  and  the  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee. 

Beginning  in  June,  these  students  com- 
bined work  and  study  in  a wav  virtually 
impossible  on  a college  campus.  Leaving 
dormitories,  cafeterias,  and  classrooms  be- 
hind, they  traveled  to  the  rugged,  rural  re- 
gions of  Eastern  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia. 
Here  they  became  involved  in  jobs  ranging 
from  nursing  to  news  reporting.  By  the 
end  of  the  summer,  each  would  receive  six 
college  credits  to  apply  to  either  social 
science,  natural  science,  or  humanities. 

In  the  poverty-stricken,  culturally  dif- 
ferent areas  in  which  each  student  found 
himself  he  had  the  opportunity  to  studv  and 
to  attempt  to  understand  the  causes,  com- 
plexities, and  results  of  poverty  and  econom- 
ic instability.  Living  and  working  close  to 
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the  people  around  him  provided  an  insight 
into  a differing  cultural  situation.  The  end 
result  was  that  the  student  was  allowed  to 
attempt  to  make  a contribution  to  the  life 
of  the  community,  to  work  toward  some 
partial  solution  to  some  of  the  problems 
encountered,  and  to  experience  the  rewards 
of  adjusting  to  a new  environment. 

Study  requirements  were  deemed  ade- 
quate. For  six  hours  of  credit  each  partici- 
pant read  and  reported  briefly  on  five  books, 
kept  a daily  journal,  and  engaged  in  some 
type  of  research  project.  The  weekends  were 
spent  together  as  a group  during  which 
work  assignments  were  discussed.  A heavier 
schedule  of  weekend  seminars  is  planned 
for  future  summer  seminars. 

Dave  Swartz,  assistant  director  of  volun- 
tary service  at  MCC,  states,  “Although  the 


FIELD 

Elizabeth  Showalter,  instructor  in  English 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  flew  to 
Haiti  on  Dec.  7 for  a 20-dav  project  in  the 
field  of  literature. 

Miss  Showalter,  who  holds  a master  s de- 
gree in  journalism  from  Syracuse  University, 
plans  to  work  with  interested  Haitians  in 
producing  written  materials  for  church  use 
there.  The  project  developed  out  of  a need 
for  simple  literature  in  Creole,  the  spoken 
language  of  Haiti. 

Miss  Showalter  has  taught  at  Iowa  Men- 
nonite School,  Goshen  College,  and  Eastern 
Mennonite,  besides  her  thirteen  years  of 
elementary  school  teaching.  She  has  also 
written  and  edited  children  s materials  and 
more  recently  specialized  in  low-level  read- 
ing for  the  newly  literate,  having  worked 
two  years  at  Laubach  Literacy,  Inc. 

Joan  Kennel,  a senior  from  Eureka,  111., 
and  Adrian  Powell,  a senior  from  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  received  first  prizes  at  the  36th 
Annual  Peace  Oratorical  Contest  at  Goshen 
College  late  last  month.  The  contest  is 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  college  speech 
department  and  the  campus  Peace  Society. 
The  winners  will  represent  Goshen  College 
in  the  Indiana  Intercollegiate  Peace  Speech 
Association  Contest. 

Persons  interested  in  singing  and/or 
acting  next  summer  in  either  “Strangers 
at  the  Mill,”  “Who  Burned  the  Barn 
Down?”  or  “So  This  Is  Lancaster!”  should 
write  immediately  to  I.  Merle  Good,  R.  1, 
Lititz,  Pa.  17543. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  J.  Shenk,  428  Lucas 
Creek  Road,  Newport  News,  Va.,  celebrated 
their  60th  wedding  anniversary  on  Nov.  28. 

Change  of  address:  George  T.  Miller 
from  R.  2,  Box  12  to  20  New  Street,  New 
Holland,  Pa.  17557. 

Effective  Feb.  1 the  address  for  Edgar 
Metzler  will  be  4C  Orient  Road,  Calcutta 
17,  India.  He  will  be  serving  as  Peace 


orientation  session,  types  of  work  assign- 
ments, housing,  and  administration  are  un- 
dergoing a close  reevaluation,  the  Summer 
Appalachia  Seminar  was  an  experiment  of 
tremendous  success.  We  learned  that  in 
Eastern  Kentucky  the  service-study  concept 
can  work  well.  I fully  endorse  another  Ap- 
palachia Seminar  next  summer.” 

One  participant  summed  it  up  this  way: 
“This  summer  has  been  a unique  experience 
for  me.  It  has  given  me  an  opportunity  to 
see  long-term  units  at  work  and  has  al- 
lowed me  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  these  whose  conscientious 
objector  stand  leads  them  to  alternative 
service.  This  summer  has  been  worth  much 
more  than  six  hours  of  credit.  It  has  taught 
me  much  and  provided  many  memories  and 
friendships. 


NOTES 


Corps  director  for  eastern  India. 

New  members  by  baptism:  fifteen  at 
Towamencin,  Kulpsville,  Pa.;  two  at  First 
Mennonite,  La  Junta,  Colo.;  eight  at 
Hawkesville,  Ont.;  three  at  Cedar  Bluff, 
Iowa. 

Lloyd  Fisher,  Accra,  Ghana,  is  in  the 
Agogo  Hospital  suffering  from  hepatitis. 
The  Fishers  report  that  Lloyd  is  improving 
but  will  be  unable  to  carry  on  his  duties 
for  several  weeks.  Address:  P.O.  Box  3262, 
Accra,  Ghana. 

Nelson  and  Ada  Litwiller  left  for 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  on  Dec.  15 
to  visit  family  and  friends  for  several 

Calendar 


Millwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Gap,  Pa.,  Dec.  30  to 
Jan.  10,  1969 

Two-week  Ministers'  Course,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  6-17,  1969. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Conference  in  special 
session  at  Beech  Mennonite  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio, 
Jan  14,  15,  1969. 

Annual  Ministers'  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  20-24,  1969. 

Winter  Bible  School,  Maple  Grove  Church,  Atglen, 
Pa  .Jan.  20-31.  1969. 

School  for  Ministers,  Jan  27-30,  Hesston  College, 
Hesston,  Kan. 

Mennonite  Camping  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Laurelville  Church  Center,  Mt  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Feb. 
21-23,  1969. 

Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies,  Midland  Hotel, 
Chicago,  111.,  Mar.  6,  7,  1969. 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  session,  Weaverland,  East 
Earl.  Pa.,  Mar.  18,  19,  1969 

Annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Publication  Board, 
Ontario,  Mar.  27-29,  1969.  (Exact  location  will  be 
announced  later) 

Spring  Extension  Convention,  Mathis,  Tex.,  Mar. 
28-30,  1969. 

Board  of  Education  special  session,  Apr.  18,  19,  1969. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting.  Kalona,  Iowa,  July 
1-6,  1969. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va  . Julv  22-25,  1969. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27,  1969. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19, 
1969. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14.  15,  1969. 


weeks  and  also  attend  the  50th  Anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Argentine  Conference.  Be- 
ginning Mar.  15,  the  Litwillers  will  begin 
a special  assignment  in  Bolivia  under  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Newton  and  Elkhart 
Boards,  investigating  possible  church-mission 
opportunities  in  that  country.  The  length  of 
their  service  in  Bolivia  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

Mrs.  Paul  Kniss,  Ranchi,  Bihar,  India, 
writes:  “We  are  happy  to  be  back  and 
settled  in  Ranchi.  We  have  our  registration 
formalities  taken  care  of  and  have  been 
granted  permission  to  live  in  Ranchi.  Our 
present  residence  permit  is  valid  till  October 
1969. 

“Last  week  we  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  two  MCC  fellows  at  Chandwa  and 
Latehar  have  been  asked  to  leave  the 
country  by  Christmas  Day.  This  is  the  first 
instance  that  folks  have  been  asked  to  leave 
even  though  they  had  valid  residence  per- 
mits. Steps  are  being  taken  to  see  if  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  let  the  boys  stay  on 
to  help  in  the  agriculture  program.  . . . 
Please  note  our  change  of  address:  Post 
Office  Box  No.  50,  Ranchi,  Bihar,  India. 

Ralph  Buckwalter,  Obihiro,  Japan,  says: 
“This  year-end  marks  a high  experience  in 
the  life  of  Obihiro  congregation.  Self-sup- 
porting lay  pastor  Kanno  and  Miss  Horiuchi 
were  married  on  Nov.  23  with  the  Kirai- 
Kamikubo  wedding  on  Dec.  12.  Two  mar- 
riages between  Christian  young  people  in 
this  local  church — a double  reason  for  re- 
joicing. Both  couples  are  putting  roots  into 
the  community.  Pray  with  us  for  them.  We 
are  thanking  the  Lord  for  the  added  stabil- 
ity these  new  homes  will  bring  to  the  life 
of  Obihiro  church. 

“Remember  also  Reiko  Yaguchi  who  has 
a recurrence  of  cancer.  The  brotherhood 
here  is  rallying  to  their  need  by  sharing 
financially  and  in  prayer.  Recent  treatment 
has  been  effective  to  some  extent.  Yaguehis 
are  trusting  the  Lord.  Remember  them  and 
their  little  boys.” 

George  Beare,  who  has  suffered  a num- 
ber of  heart  attacks  during  the  past  six 
weeks,  was  released  from  the  hospital  on 
Nov.  29  and  is  now  recuperating  satisfacto- 
rily at  home  at  690  N.  First  Ave.,  Upland, 
Calif. 

David  and  Addie  Yoder,  teachers  at 
Woodstock  School,  India,  arrived  in  the  U.S. 
on  Dec.  6 for  a three-month  furlough.  Ad- 
dress: c/o  Paul  N.  Amstutz,  R.  2,  Orrville, 
Ohio. 

Earl  Schwartzentruber,  Bragado,  Argen- 
tina, reports:  “Probably  the  greatest  event 
this  year  in  the  life  of  our  congregation  in 
Bragado  was  the  baptism  service  held  on 
Easter  Day,  when  20  persons  were  added  to 
the  church.  This  was  a direct  result  of  an 
evangelistic  campaign  held  in  October  of 
1967.  Along  with  another  smaller  group 
which  is  being  prepared  for  church  member- 
ship, this  represents  a 30  percent  growth 
within  the  past  year.  God  is  at  work,  and 
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we  are  trying  to  be  sensitive  to  His  lead- 
ing.” 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

In  regard  to  Relevant  or  Scriptural  by  Shem 
Peachey,  I believe  when  persons  become  involved 
in  dealing  with  the  current  issues  of  Christian 
living  they  are  by  the  very  nature  of  the  process 
becoming  more  scriptural.  You  can  read  and  study 
all  the  Scripture  you  want  and  yet  if  you  don’t 
get  involved  in  discerning  and  deciding  together 
the  life  issues  of  today,  what  does  it  profit0  Isn  t 
much  of  Scripture  relating  the  story  of  people 
working  through  life  issues? 

I would  like  Bro.  Peachey  to  illustrate  the 
“subtle  sin  with  a current-day  example.  Thank 
you. — Dan  Miller,  Alice,  Tex. 

I was  encouraged  bv  the  Nov.  26  article,  "Is 
Any  Among  You  Sick?’’  by  Laurence  Horst.  The 
testimony  of  Mattie  Smith  is  in  line  with  Horst’s 
suggested  procedure,  point  5,  “we  need  to  re- 
member to  give  Him  the  glory  and  praise.  Is 
it  true  of  Mennonites  as  of  the  Free  Methodist 
Church  that  this  doctrine  of  healing  “is  taught 
little  and  practiced  less  and  less”?  In  my  own  23 
years  of  experience  in  the  ministry  I have  been 
inclined  to  be  quiet  about  any  time(s)  members 
have  been  obedient  to  this  teaching.  Should  we 
be  more  open  and  when  and  where  possible  ob- 
serve this  teaching  of  anointing  with  oil  in  a 
regular  public  service?  What  about  Jesus’  ex- 
ample of  laying  on  of  hands  for  healing?  I would 
appreciate  more  light  on  how  to  discern  when 
one  is  able  to  pray  the  prayer  of  faith.  Is  praying 
that  the  perfect  will  of  the  Lord  be  done  the 
same  as  qualifying  our  prayer  with,  "if  it  be 
Thy  will  ? Horst  is  careful  not  to  say  that 
Paul’s  thorn  was  sickness,  yet  the  context  of  the 
article  suggests  this  as  his  conclusion.  Is  this  a 
justifiable  conclusion?  While  not  wanting  to  min- 
imize God’s  grace  in  any  way,  might  it  not  be 
true  that  we  have  overworked  this  truth  as  an 
unintentional  cover-up  for  our  lack  of  faith? 
Again  let  me  express  appreciation  for  a much- 
needed  article.  In  a day  when  we  read  of  a 
revival  of  the  healing  ministry  in  some  of  the 
larger  denominations  I am  heartened  by  this 
testimony  within  our  brotherhood. — Howard  S. 
Bauman,  Akron,  N.Y. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Enck,  Larry  R.  and  Linda  (Denlinger),  Lebanon, 
N.H.,  first  child,  lennifer  Lvnn,  Oct.  31.  1968. 

Gingerich,  Calvin  and  Mary  (Gerber),  Zurich, 
Ont.,  second  daughter,  Bonnie  Lvnn,  Nov.  19 
1968. 

Gingerich,  Donald  and  Sharon  (Bast),  Zurich, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Marlow  Samuel,  Nov.  27,  1968. 

Groff,  J.  Lester  and  Mildred  (Frank),  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jean  Louise, 
Nov.  24,  1968. 

Landis,  R.  Laverne  and  E.  Jean  (Mack),  Fac- 
torvville,  Pa.,  third  daughter,  Lonnie  Lvnette, 
Dec.  1,  1968. 

Mast,  John  W.  and  Barbara  (Mohler),  Ilorin, 
Nigeria,  first  child,  Doreen  Beth,  June  12,  1968. 

Nafziger,  Estel  and  Elfrieda  (Toews),  Manhattan, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Brian  Wayne,  Nov.  24,  1968. 

Ramer,  Dale  and  Grace  (Miller),  Goshen,  Ind., 
third  child,  first  daughter,  Julie  Christine,  Nov. 
22.  1968. 

Sheeler,  Don  and  Lorraine  (Murphv),  Ilorin, 
Nigeria,  first  child,  Jill  Patrice,  July  26,  1968. 

Stull,  Paul  and  Ruby  (Vernon),  Scottdale.  Pa., 


fourth  child,  first  son,  Jonathan  James,  Aug.  29, 
1968. 

VVengerd,  J.  Ivan  and  Ethel  (Birkv),  Kouts, 
Ind.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Brenda  Kav, 
Nov.  30,  1968. 

Zimmerman,  Donald  and  Shirley  (Armstrong), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  first  child,  Ronald  Lee,  Nov.  26, 
1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Gaeddert — Short. — Frank  W.  Gaeddert  and 
Mary  Ellen  Short,  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Denver,  Colo.,  by  Marcus  Bishop,  Nov.  30,  1968. 

Nissley — Hilsher. — Jay  L.  Nisslev  and  Frances 
M.  Hilsher,  both  of  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Good’s 
cong.,  by  Clarence  E.  Lutz,  Nov.  30,  1968. 

Overman — Bontrager. — Wayne  Overman.  Peru, 
Ind.,  and  Theresa  Bontrager.  Kokomo,  Ind.,  both 
of  the  Howard-Miami  cong.,  by  Harold  Mast  and 
Rat  Keim,  Dec.  1,  1968. 

Sawin — Horst. — Thomas  Sawin  and  Ruby 
Horst,  both  of  Hesston,  Kan.,  Whitestone  cong., 
by  Jerry  Weaver,  Aug.  31,  1968. 

Wenger  — Brenneman.  — Sherman  Lawrence 
Wenger,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Spring  Valley  cong.,  and 
Shirlene  Lois  Brenneman,  North  English,  Iowa. 
Parnell  cong.,  bv  Paul  E.  M.  Yoder.  Nov.  30, 
1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Boshart,  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  late  Christian 
and  Lena  (Reschlev)  Nafziger,  was  born  near 
Milverton,  Ont.,  Dec.  8,  1887;  died  at  Seaforth 
(Ont.)  Hospital,  Nov.  17,  1968;  aged  80  v.  11m. 
9 d On  Nov.  7,  1928,  she  was  married  to  John 
Boshart,  who  died  Aug. — , 1943.  Surviving  are 
2 stepsons  (Enos  and  Lewis),  10  grandchildren, 
7 great-grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Enos  and 
David).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 sisters 
and  one  brother.  She  was  a member  of  the  Zu- 
rich Church  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Maple  View'  Church  near  Wellesley,  Ont.,  Nov. 
20,  with  Levi  Nafziger,  Ephraim  Gingerich,  and 
Chris  O.  Erb  officiating. 

Brubaker,  Mabel  S„  daughter  of  the  late  Hi- 
ram and  Barbara  (Sahm)  Buckw  alter,  was  born 
May  2,  1890;  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Nov.  23,  1968;  aged  78  y.  6 m.  21  d. 
Her  husband,  Levi  B.  Brubaker,  died  in  1930. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Clarence  B. ),  3 daughters 
(Grace — Mrs.  George  D.  Summy,  Ruth — Mrs. 
Elam  P.  Nauman,  and  Alta — Mrs.  D Melvin 
Bucher),  8 grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren, 
and  one  brother  (Elam).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Lititz  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Nov.  26,  with  Elam  Stauffer  and  Melvin 
Lauver  officiating;  interment  in  Hammer  Creek 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Byler,  Marcus  Lynn,  son  of  Raymond  and 
Fannie  (Miller)  Byler,  was  born  at  Pigeon,  Mich., 
Feb.  20,  1952;  died  instantly  in  a truck  accident, 
Nov.  2,  1968;  aged  16  v.  8 m.  12  d.  Surviving 
besides  his  parents  are  5 brothers  (James,  John. 
Philip,  David,  and  Jonathan),  2 sisters  (Rhoda 
and  Joanna),  and  paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jesse  Byler).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Bethel  Church.  Blountstown,  Fla.,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  4,  with  John  Nissley  and 
Oscar  Schrock  officiating. 

Frey,  Melvin  S.,  son  of  Alvin  and  Lydia  (Shad- 
ier) Frey,  was  born  at  Green  Lane,  Montgomerv 
Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  28,  1903;  died  at  Elverson,  Pa., 


of  a heart  ailment,  Nov.  26,  1968;  aged  65  v. 
8 m.  29  d.  He  was  married  to  Lilly  Anderson 
Hammel,  who  preceded  him  in  death.  On  July- 
23,  1948,  he  was  married  to  Mary  E,  Harman, 
who  survives.  He  was  a member  of  the  Rock 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov. 
29,  with  C.  J Kurtz  officiating;  interment  in 
Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  Elverson,  Pa. 

Horst,  Carrie  A.,  daughter  of  John  B.  and 
Rebecca  (Myers)  Shank,  was  born  near  Clear 
Spring,  Md.,  Dec.  26,  1887;  died  suddenly  of  a 
heart  attack,  near  Greencastle,  Pa.,  Oct.  29.  1968; 
aged  80  y.  10  m.  3 d.  On  Dec.  18,  1910,  she  was 
married  to  Phares  S.  Horst,  who  died  Jan.  30, 
1956.  Surviving  are  5 children  (John  A.,  Carrie  R, 
— Mrs.  Paul  Ebv,  Leroy  P..  Bertha  C. — Mrs. 
Glenn  L.  Eby,  and  Frances  A.).  15  grandchildren, 
8 great-grandchildren,  and  3 sisters  (Lucy  Shank. 
Eva  Martin,  and  Lydia  MeCallister).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Melvin  S. ).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Clear  Spring  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  1,  with  Glenn 
Martin  and  Abram  Baer  officiating. 

Lichti,  John  E.,  son  of  Joseph  F.  and  Barbara 
(Erb)  Lichti,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.,  May 
5,  1896;  died  at  the  Stratford  Hospital,  after  a 
lengthy  illness,  Nov.  29,  1968;  aged  72  y.  6 m. 
24  d.  On  Jan.  24,  1918,  he  was  married  to  Bar- 
bara Bender,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Leona — Mrs.  Mervin  Bender),  6 sons 
(Elmon,  Stanley,  Lincoln,  Mervin,  Elroy,  and  Ken- 
neth), 23  grandchildren,  one  great-grandson,  and 
5 sisters  (Mary — Mrs.  Joseph  Wagler,  Leah — Mrs. 
Nick  C.  Roth,  Lydia — Mrs.  Joseph  Roth,  Lena 
— Mrs.  Seranus  Kipfer,  and  Katie — Mrs.  Ezra 
Kropf).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daugh- 
ter, who  died  in  infancy.  He  was  a member  of 
the  East  Zorra  Church,  where  funeral  services 
wer  held  Dec.  2,  with  Newton  L.  Gingrich  offici- 
ating, assisted  by  Dan  Wagler. 

Miller,  Lester  H.,  son  of  William  M.  and  Liz- 
zie Ann  (Hershberger)  Miller,  was  born  near  Ber- 
lin, Ohio,  Mar.  18,  1892:  died  at  the  Dunlap 
Memorial  Hospital,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Nov.  26,  1968; 
aged  76  y.  8 m.  8 d.  On  Apr.  19,  1919,  he  was 
married  to  Bertha  Trover,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Paul  T.,  Ervin  R.,  and  Jay 
D. ),  5 grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Ida  Oswald 
and  Mrs.  Lydia  Kretzinger),  and  2 brothers  (Boyd 
and  Roy  R. ).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
brothers  (James  and  Fred).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Walnut  Creek  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Nov.  28,  with  Paul  R Miller  officiating. 

Smucker,  Anna,  daughter  of  Jeptha  and  Sa- 
loma  (King)  Hostetler,  was  born  near  Wooster, 
Ohio,  June  7,  1869;  died  at  the  Dunlap  Hospital, 
Orrville.  Ohio,  after  a short  illness,  Nov.  28, 
1968;  aged  99  v.  5 m.  21  d.  In  1892,  she  was 
married  to  John  W.  Smucker,  who  died  in  1951. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Saloma  Falb), 
3 sons  (Jephtha,  Mervin,  and  Marion),  18  grand- 
children, and  42  great-grandchildren  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  4 brothers  (Jonathan,  Jeptha, 
Christian  K.,  and  Menno)  and  2 sisters  (Lizzie 
Burkholder  and  Barbara  Horst).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Smithville  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  30,  with  David  Eshle- 
man  officiating;  interment  in  Oak  Grove  Ceme- 
tery. 

Springer,  Ben,  son  of  Joseph  and  Barbara 
(Naffziger)  Springer,  was  born  near  Hopedale, 
III.,  Aug.  23.  1881;  died  at  Newton,  Kan.,  Nov. 
25,  1968;  aged  87  v.  3 m.  2 d.  On  Feb.  27,  1905, 
he  was  married  to  Clara  Heiser,  who  died  Aug. 
12,  1968.  In  1921  he  was  ordained  to  the  minis- 
try and  served  the  Hopedale  Church.  He  also 
served  for  several  years  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  district  Sunday  school  conference. 
Surviving  are  7 children  (Howard,  Elsie — Mrs. 
Leland  Bachman,  Ina,  Glenn,  Nelson,  Lorene, 
and  Loretta — Mrs.  Paul  Leatherman),  14  grand- 
children and  3 great-grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Hopedale  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  29,  with  Ivan  Kauffmann, 
John  Trover,  and  Howard  Wittrig  officiating. 

Unternahrer,  Nina  Marie,  daughter  of  C E. 
and  Emma  (Conrad)  Christner,  was  born  near 
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Noble,  Iowa,  Apr.  2,  1903;  died  instantly  in 
an  automobile  accident  the  afternoon  of  Thanks- 
giving Day,  Nov.  28,  1968;  aged  65  v.  7 m.  26  d. 
On  Aug.  17,  1947,  she  was  married  to  Joseph 
Unternahrer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
brothers  (Irvin  and  Ralph)  and  3 sisters  (Florence 
— Mrs.  Herman  Leichtv,  Erna — Mrs.  Jesse  Roth, 
and  Verda — Mrs.  Glen  Reschly).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Sugar  Creek  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  30,  with  Vernon  S. 
Gerig  and  Robert  Hartzler  officiating. 

Wolgemuth,  Jacob  Gantz,  son  of  the  late  Eli 
and  Amelia  (Gantz)  Wolgemuth,  was  born  in  Mt. 
Joy  Twp.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  26,  1886; 
died  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Dec.  2,  1968;  aged  82  v.  9 m.  6 d.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Annie  M.  Wolgemuth,  who  died  in  May 
1967.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Emery  G.)  and  one 
foster  daughter  (Mrs.  William  Scott).  He  was  a 
member  of  Risser’s  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Dec.  5,  with  Clarence  E.  Lutz, 
Paul  Ruhl,  and  Brinser  Heistand  officiating; 
interment  in  West  Green  Tree  Cemeterv,  Mt.  Jov, 
Pa. 

Yoder,  Rueben  D.,  son  of  David  J.  and  Mary 
Lucinda  (Kauffman)  Yoder,  was  born  near  Yoder, 
Kan.,  Sept.  22,  1904:  died  after  a lengthy  illness, 
Nov.  25,  1968;  aged  64  v.  2 m.  3 d.  He  was 
married  to  Katie  A.  Miller,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Harold  L.  and  Norman  D. ), 
one  daughter  (Erma — Mrs.  Glendon  Seal),  8 
grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Elizabeth  D.  and  Ida — 
Mrs.  Richard  L.  Miller),  2 brothers  (Henry  D. 
and  Levi  L.),  his  father  and  stepmother.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  mother  and  2 sisters 
(Barbara — Mrs.  Paul  Miller  and  Ruthie).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Yoder  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held,  with  Andrew  Bontrager  and 
Sanford  King  officiating. 
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"It's  on  My  Mind!” 


By  Norman  Derstine 


“What  is  mind?  No  matter.  What  is  matter?  Never  mind.” 
With  this  interesting  play  on  words,  I want  to  look  at  this 
mysterious  but  meaningful  truth — possessing  “the  mind  of 
Christ”  (1  Cor.  2:16).  While  mind  is  not  matter,  it  does  matter 
who  controls  your  mind! 

Ten  major  problems  faced  the  church  at  Corinth.  Prob- 
lems big  enough  to  divide  any  church!  Problems  that  did  not 
have  “easy  answers.”  Problems  that  had  within  them  seeds 
of  disunity.  Problems  that  we  face  today. 

Our  greater  problem,  though,  is  how  we  face  problems!  Do 
we  see  them  with  the  mind  of  Christ  or  with  our  biased, 
prejudiced  closed  mind — imprisoned  by  our  limited  under- 
standing? Do  we  see  problems  with  the  “mind-set”  that  I’m 
going  to  set  things  straight  or  with  the  mind  of  Christ  that 
sees  everything  with  understanding  love? 

Try  the  Stethoscope! 

The  Love  Chapter  in  1 Corinthians  13  has  been  called 
“the  stethoscope  which  records  for  us  the  heartbeat  of  the 
apostle.”  If  our  heartbeat  is  different  from  this,  we  are 
problematic  to  ourselves,  our  family,  and  the  church!  During 
the  special  series  of  lessons  on  “Peacemakers  in  a Broken 
World”  I felt  I should  preach  from  the  Book  of  First  Corin- 
thians on  being  “Peacemakers  in  the  Church.’ 

For  this  series  of  sermons  I began  with  a paraphrase  of 
the  Love  Chapter:  “If  we  speak  with  our  tongues  for  many 
weeks  about  being  ‘Peacemakers  in  a Broken  World  but  do 
not  have  the  love  that  keeps  relationships  from  being  broken 
in  the  church,  we  are  like  rioting  gangs  and  the  clanging 
sounds  of  fire  alarms  in  a world  of  confusion.  If  we  have 
prophetic  powers  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  human 
thought  and  have  knowledge  of  things  that  are  secret  to  most 
people  and  if  we  believe  this  study  on  peacemakers  could 
remove  mountains  of  indifference,  but  lack  the  basic  core 
ingredient  of  genuine  love,  everything  else  amounts  to 
absolutely  nothing.  ...” 


Norman  Derstine  is  pastor  of  the  Roanoke  congregation.  Eureka,  111. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  Paul  at  the  close  of  this  epistle 
put  the  stethoscope  on  us  to  check  our  heartbeat  when  he 
said,  “Let  all  that  you  do  be  done  in  love”  (16:14).  F.  B. 
Meyer  likened  God’s  love  for  even  one  individual  to  the 
“Amazon  River  flowing  down  to  water  one  daisy.”  God’s 
love  moves  beyond  salvation  and  He  is  deeply  concerned 
about  unity,  brotherhood,  our  personal  relationships.  We  tap 
this  river  of  love  when  we  possess  “the  mind  of  Christ.” 

Do  Personalities  Divide  Us? 

God  uses  men — so  does  the  devil!  God  uses  gifted  men — so 
does  the  devil!  Three  men  were  used  in  the  church  at 
Corinth  and  each  man  had  his  own  unique  personality  and 
gifts.  God  gives  different  gifts  to  unite  the  church,  but  the 
devil  tries  to  use  them  to  divide  the  church.  He  begins  here 
sometimes  to  sow  seeds  of  disunity. 

Paul  was  the  founder  of  the  church.  He  was  a straight- 
forward preacher.  He  called  a spade  a spade.  Everyone 
knew  where  he  stood.  Apollos  was  an  eloquent  man.  Coming 
from  Alexandria,  he  probably  was  more  polished  and  intel- 
lectual. Maybe  he  was  more  philosophical.  Peter  was  the 
least  polished  of  the  three,  but  had  a practical  mind.  He 
was  the  most  conservative  and  sometimes  set  in  his  ways. 

Each  of  these  three  men  was  starting  to  get  “a  follow- 
ing.” Seeds  of  division  were  sprouting,  for  they  were 
saying,  “I  belong  to  Paul”  or  “I  belong  to  Apollos”  or  “I 
belong  to  Cephas”  (1:12).  But  never  was  the  spirit  of  division 
and  disunity  hit  harder  than  when  Paul  asked  the  question: 
“Is  Christ  divided?” 

Division  occurs  when  we  unite  around  men  rather  than 
the  message!  We  must  avoid  the  danger  of  running  after 
men.  This  is  true  of  the  past  and  present. 

If  we  avoid  division  over  men,  we  may  be  tricked  into 
another  form  of  this  by  grouping  around  labels — conservative 
— liberal — fundamentalist — evangelical,  or  shades  of  all  of 
these  and  others.  Let  me  illustrate  it  by  applying  the 
Apollos,  Peter,  and  Paul  factions  to  modern-day  situations. 
The  Apollos  faction  today  might  be  those  who  are  classified 
sometimes  as  “liberals.” 
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Some  people  take  the  core  meaning  from  certain  Scriptures 
but  do  not  always  take  a “literalistic  view.”  They  see  things 
with  a more  philosophical  frame  of  mind.  So  they  do  not 
cross  every  “t”  and  dot  every  “i”  as  the  more  conservative 
mind  does  when  interpreting  the  Scripture.  This  allows  for 
differences  of  understanding  and  with  this  “mind-set”  they 
bend  more  easily  and  have  a more  “ecumenical”  attitude. 

The  Peter  faction  today  might  be  those  who  are  classified 
as  “fundamentalists.”  This  is  based  on  a very  literalistic  view 
of  the  Scripture.  All  “t’s”  are  crossed  and  every  “i”  dotted 
with  precise  answers.  There  is  no  question  where  they  stand. 
Their  mind-set  is  that  everyone  should  be  molded  by  their 
view. 

Being  a reaction  to  the  Apollos  faction,  their  methods  have 
hardened  and  they  have  become  “fighters  for  a cause”  and 
they  frequently  draw  people  with  this  frame  of  mind  to  their 
cause  but  drive  many  others  away  even  into  “liberal  camps.” 

The  Paul  faction  today  might  be  those  who  see  the  dangers 
of  both  the  Apollos  and  Peter  factions!  They  have  gotten 
the  name  “evangelicals.”  They  see  where  the  more  “liberal 
thought”  might  take  the  church  and  they  see  too  where  the 
“fundamentalist  thought”  might  take  the  church.  Seeing  ele- 
ments of  good  and  strength  in  both  but  also  “red  lights”  of 
danger  in  each  they  are  sincerely  attempting  to  keep  dialogue 
open.  They  realize  that  the  question,  “Is  Christ  divided?” 
needs  an  honest  answer.  And  how  we  think,  speak,  and  act 
gives  our  answer.  Christ  must  not  be  divided! 

Denominations,  colleges,  publishing  firms,  congregations 
have  been  started  because  of  these  factors  that  divide  the 
church.  In  Corinth  carnal  thoughts  (3:3)  were  mixed  into  the 
concerns  that  were  dividing  the  church.  This  is  still  a prob- 
lem today  and  many  times  “wrong  attitudes  rather  than 
wrong  doctrines”  cause  disunity  and  division. 

Need  Education  Divide  Us? 

“The  spirit  of  Athens  had  penetrated  the  church  in  Cor- 
inth . . . the  intellectuals  seemed  to  find  it  just  as  hard  as 
the  common  folks  to  be  patient  with  the  views  of  others. 

. . . Paul  was  a university  man,  the  outstanding  scholar  of 
his  generation,  but  he  despised  pedantic  show  of  learning. 
Learning  is  very  desirable,  and  should  make  a person  more 
broad-minded  toward  the  ignorant,  but  so  often  puffs  itself 
up  with  its  own  importance.” 

Here  Halley  uncovers  the  gulf  that  divides  many  people 
in  the  church.  Education,  culture,  position,  or  power  creates 
distance.  People  begin  to  feel  they  are  thousands  of  miles 
apart.  But  it  has  been  well  said  that  “a  thousand-mile  jour- 
ney begins  with  the  first  step.”  The  one  step  that  bridges 
the  miles  that  separate  and  leaps  over  walls  that  may 
divide  us — is  to  possess  the  “mind  of  Christ.” 

When  we  sit  down  together  in  the  right  spirit,  we  learn 
at  each  other’s  feet.  “Have  this  mind  among  yourselves, 
which  you  have  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  . . . emptied  himself, 


taking  the  form  of  a servant”  (Phil.  2:5).  No  greater  distance 
was  ever  spanned  than  when  God  became  a servant!  This 
means  that  every  cultural,  vocational,  educational,  age,  racial 
barrier  or  any  other  thing  that  may  tend  to  create  distance, 
can  be  spanned!  That  is,  if  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ! 

“Great  minds  discuss  ideas. 

Average  minds  discuss  events. 

Small  minds  discuss  people.  ” 

Christ’s  mind  would  keep  us  discussing  the  issues  and  not 
let  our  thoughts  degenerate  into  people  or  personality  con- 
flicts. Too  often,  when  we  may  differ  with  our  brother,  we 
begin  to  discuss  personalities  and  our  minds,  become  small. 

Billy  Graham  has  been  attacked  many  times  and  has  felt 
the  brunt  of  much  of  the  divisive  spirit  that  has  crept  into 
the  church.  Speaking  on  Christian  unity  he  said:  “We  are 
living  in  a world  that  hates.  Even  the  Christian  church  in 
America  is  being  gripped  by  forms  of  jealousy,  prejudice, 
and  Phariseeism  that  is  paralyzing  evangelism  and  quenching 
revival.  It  has  become  almost  impossible  in  certain  cities  to 
preach  the  gospel  and  try  to  win  souls  without  being  attacked 
by  extreme  groups  in  the  church.  Certain  of  these  men  are 
far  more  interested  in  controversy  and  putting  people  in 
categories,  trapping  God’s  servants  or  trying  to  hang  them 
on  the  horns  of  a dilemma,  than  they  are  in  the  souls  of 
men.  These  men  are  the  authors  of  confusion.  . . .” 

When  this  spirit  and  mind  prevails  in  the  church,  we  are 
building  into  the  structure  what  Paul  calls  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble.  All  our  factions  and  spirit  of  disunity  that  seem  so 
“holy”  have  this  poor  quality.  In  contrast,  the  mind  of  Christ 
which  produces  the  spirit  of  unity  is  like  gold,  silver,  and 
costly  stone.  There  is  a time  coming  when  “each  man’s  work 
will  become  manifest;  for  the  Day  will  disclose  it,  because  it 
will  be  revealed  with  fire,  and  the  fire  will  test  what  sort  of 
work  each  one  has  done”  (3:13). 

In  Paris  stands  Rodin’s  great  sculpture  “The  Thinker.” 
Resting  his  head  upon  his  hand,  the  bronze  figure  is  buried 
in  thought.  Back  of  him  the  mighty  men  of  France  are 
buried — soldiers,  statesmen,  philosophers,  authors,  and  artists. 
The  image  of  “The  Thinker”  standing  in  front  of  the  Pan- 
theon suggests  that  no  great  achievements  were  made  with- 
out thought.  Whether  it  is  a book,  sculpture,  painting,  or  the 
building  of  a kingdom — all  of  this  has  come  about  through  the 
power  of  thought. 

Neither  have  great  achievements  been  made  in  the  church 
without  much  thought.  We  accomplish  the  most  when  we  are 
united  in  the  same  mind”  (1:10)  through  possessing  and 
being  controlled  by  the  “mind  of  Christ”  (2:16).  Having  the 
mind  of  Christ  makes  us  “The  Thinker.”  We  are  called  to 
“think  God’s  thoughts  after  Him!”  The  Scotch  theologian 
was  heading  for  conflict  when  he  said:  “God  grant  that  I may 
always  be  right,  for  I never  change  my  mind.”  While  mind 
is  not  matter,  it  does  matter  who  controls  your  mind!  That’s 
what’s  on  my  mind! 
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Nurture  Lookout 


The  Role  of  the  Pastor 
in  Christian  Education 

“I  thought  our  Sunday  school  superintendent  would  take 
over  that  responsibility.”  “That  belongs  to  the  Sunday 
school.”  How  often  have  such  remarks  been  made?  In  many 
congregations,  the  Sunday  school  and  the  church  are  two 
different  entities.  The  superintendent  with  his  corps  of 
workers  leads  in  one  area  while  the  pastor  and  his  associ- 
ates lead  in  the  other.  Often  there  has  been  a dual  organi- 
zation which  in  many  cases  has  operated  irrespective  of  the 
functions  and  actions  of  the  other.  We  have  had  a dichotomy 
in  the  local  congregation.  Often  one  has  been  termed  the 
“laymen’s”  operation  and  the  other  the  “ordained  minis- 
ter’s” program.  Each  has  had  its  own  respective  openings 
and  dismissals.  This  has  often  created  a competitive  attitude 
and  an  aloofness  toward  one  another  as  well  as  an  en- 
croachment on  one  another’s  time. 

Since  our  mission  is  one,  can  we  not  develop  unity  in  our 
Sunday  morning  setting?  Can  we  not  have  a unity  in  organi- 
zation, program,  and  leadership?  Why  can  we  not  be  to- 
gether in  worship,  teaching,  and  administration?  We  are  one 
congregation  with  leadership  staff  and  people. 

Thus  the  pastor  becomes  the  overall  leader  and  the  teacher 
of  teachers.  Since  the  pastor  most  often  is  also  specially 
trained,  should  he  not  then  also  be  responsible  for  the  edu- 
cation ministry  of  the  church?  This  does  not  mean  that  he 
runs  or  administers  the  program,  nor  performs  all  the  teach- 
ing; rather,  that  he  is  responsible  to  properly  train  and 
delegate  both  officers  and  teachers.  He  should  provide  train- 
ing in  the  Bible,  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  art  of  ad- 
ministration. He  may  enlist  other  qualified  persons  to  serve 
as  training  instructors,  guidance  counselors,  and  leadership 
advisers  where  possible. 

While  there  are  delegated  responsibilities,  such  as  super- 
intendents, secretaries,  music  leaders,  and  teachers,  the  pas- 
tor’s role  is  to  train  them  for  their  task.  When  the  congre- 
gation adopts  goals  and  purposes,  he  sees  that  they  are 
interpreted  and  understood  for  action.  The  pastor  is  respon- 
sible to  see  that  curriculum  materials,  promotional  matters, 
and  organizational  patterns  are  fully  understood  and  followed. 

Again,  this  is  not  to  be  considered  that  he  rules  with  an 
iron  hand  and  dictates  the  functions  and  operations  of  the 
Christian  education  program;  rather,  that  he  is  sensitive  to 
needs,  resources,  and  uses  his  training  and  experience  to 
train  and  support,  guide  and  counsel  his  associate  workers. 
He  is  the  key  person  in  the  Christian  education  program. 

Perhaps  we  need  to  state  also  that  not  all  pastors  pos- 
sess these  qualifications  and  abilities.  Then  it  becomes 
necessary  for  some  other  leader  to  share  or  be  delegated  to 
perform  such  responsibilities.  The  congregation  needs  to  dis- 
cern and  decide  together  their  program  and  leadership  for 
effective  Christian  education  in  their  particular  situation. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler 


By  Still  Waters 

The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength. — Neh.  8: 10. 

As  each  day  passes  and  reminds  me  how  short  life 
really  is,  the  more  I like  the  little  lines:  “Only  one 
life  twill  soon  be  past.  Only  what’s  done  for  Christ 
will  last.” 

In  reflecting  over  the  past  there  are  many  things 
which  I regret  having  done  or  said  and  for  which  I 
repent.  These  are  the  things  I did  for  self.  There  are 
other  things  for  which  I am  happy  and  for  which  I 
never  felt  a tinge  of  conscience  or  a moment  of  sorrow. 
These  are  the  things  I sought  to  do  for  Christ.  Many 
were  feeble  efforts  to  be  sure.  But  I find  these  the 
lasting  joys  of  my  life.  I cannot  claim  to  have  done 
great  things  for  Him.  But  I do  lay  claim  to  being 
called  by  Him  to  be  His  servant.  And  I have  sought 
to  serve  Him  faithfully  for  these  years. 

Yet  there  is  one  thing  which  impresses  me  more  than 
what  I have  done  for  Him.  It  is  what  He  has  done  for 
me.  Here  is  my  real  cause  to  rejoice.  I realize  that  I 
could  not  even  live  for  Him  if  He  would  not  make  such 
a life  possible.  I realize  more  with  each  passing  year, 
as  He  said,  “Without  me  you  can  do  nothing.” 

Thus,  although  life  is  short  it  grows  more  meaningful 
because  I learn  to  know  Him  better  and  because  I need 
each  day  to  receive  more  of  His  enabling  grace.  I also 
see  more  clearly  that  all  else  must  take  second  place 
to  Him.  He  desires  and  deserves  the  preeminence  in 
the  daily  duties  and  the  moment-by-moment  choices. 

“Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 

That  were  a present  far  too  small; 

Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 

Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all.” 


New  Ideas  Preceded  by  Age  of  Error 

On  a nonpolitical  level,  in  movements  labeled  in  textbooks 
as  “intellectual  revolutions,”  constructive  new  ideas  are  pre- 
ceded by  an  age  of  error  or  ignorance  rather  than  by  a 
period  of  concrete  abuse  or  suffering.  The  age  of  error  or 
ignorance  must  be  exposed  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
propagation  of  the  new  ideas.  Only  the  invention  of  the 
microscope  could  convince  people  of  the  depths  of  their 
ignorance  about  the  world  they  could  not  see.  Christianity 
was  a revolutionary  movement  at  the  time  of  its  origin.  It 
was  not  enough  for  Christ  to  criticize  the  paganism  of  His 
day.  He  had,  at  the  same  time,  to  propagate  a constructive 
body  of  ideas  of  His  own. — from  Issues  by  Urban  H.  Fleege, 
p.  50.  Copyright  by  Paulist-Newman  Press. 
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Editorials 


What  Does  the 

Wilfred  Reynolds  wrote  a statement  which  ought  to  start 
some  serious  thought.  He  says,  A sure  sign  that  a religious 
group  has  all  but  lost  its  way  is  when  the  corporate  body 
is  confused  about  role,  direction,  and  identity.  A preoccupa- 
tion with  analyses,  evaluation,  and  guidelines  is  symptomatic 
of  the  spontaneity  and  fire  being  mostly  nonexistent.” 

That  stirs  serious  thought  because  some  of  the  most  famil- 
iar statements  today  are  ones  such  as:  What  is  our  role? 
What  is  the  church?  Who  are  we?  Which  way  should  we  go? 
Where  are  we  going?  We  must  take  time  to  analyze  the 
problem;  we  should  meet  to  evaluate  this  and  that;  we  need 
guidelines. 

I’m  torn  by  Reynolds’  statement  because  I believe  all  these 
questions  and  statements  are  extremely  important  and  are 
always  needed.  That  is,  I don’t  think  they  are  of  recent 
origin.  On  the  other  hand,  I see  the  church  taking  a lot  of 
time  discussing  and  analyzing  to  the  point  that  that  s about 
all  it  gets  done.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  often  yield  to 
the  thinking  that  after  we’ve  talked  about  something  we’ve 
done  all  that  needs  to  be  done. 

I’m  torn  because  I know  Christianity  is  a life  to  be  lived. 

It  is  not  dependent  upon  discussion  or  debate  but  upon 
declaration  of  life  and  word.  And  it  may  be  that  much  of 
our  effort  to  analyze  and  provide  guidelines  is  the  easiest 
method  we’ve  come  up  with  to  get  out  of  doing  what  we 

Governed  by  Fear,  Greed, 

In  the  play,  “The  Man  Born  to  Be  King,”  Dorothy  L. 
Sayers  dramatizes  a conversation  between  one  of  the  three 
kings  of  the  Christmas  story,  Balthazar,  and  King  Herod.  Of 
Christ  Balthazar  says:  “He  will  be  victor  and  victim  in  all 
His  wars,  and  will  make  His  triumph  in  defeat.  And  when 
His  wars  are  over,  He  will  rule  His  people  in  love.” 

To  this  King  Herod  replies:  “You  cannot  rule  men  by 
love.  When  you  find  your  king,  tell  him  so.  Only  three  things 
will  govern  the  people — fear,  and  greed,  and  the  promise  of 
security.’’ 

Unfortunately,  what  Herod  might  have  said  about  people 
in  the  long  ago  is  still  true:  most  of  the  time  they  are 
governed  by  appealing  to  their  fear,  their  greed,  and  to  a 
promise  that  they  will  be  secure  in  this  life. 

Fortunately,  what  the  wise  man  Balthazar  said  is  also 
true:  Christ  is  both  the  victim  and  the  victor,  and  He  finds 
His  triumph  in  defeat.  And  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
only  lasting  and  enduring  value  in  life  is  love. 

Christ’s  ministry  into  the  world  was  to  deliver  men  from 
the  demons  in  their  human  life. 

As  R.  C.  Chalmers  (A  Faith  for  You)  so  pointedly  reminds 
us,  men  will  be  ruled  by  powerful  evil  men  or  by  the  grace 
of  God.  He  quotes  William  Penn  that  “men  will  ultimately 
be  ruled  either  by  tyrants  or  by  God.” 
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Lord  Require? 

know  ought  to  be  done. 

An  educational  leader  said  that  a typical  discussion  on  any 
college  campus  is  likely  to  be  on  love  or  religion.  But  too 
often  it  is  religion  being  analyzed  and  debated  rather  than 
religion  as  a matter  of  joyful  confidence  and  song. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  need  to  teach  persons  to  know 
what  they  believe  and  why,  to  be  primarily  analysts  who  are 
expert  in  raising  every  danger  and  doubt,  this  approach 
develops  a disposition  which  declares,  The  Lord  is  my 
problem,”  instead  of  “The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  salva- 
tion.” 

It  is  still  true  that  where  the  vision  is  acted  upon,  the 
role,  direction,  and  identity  take  care  of  themselves.  And 
when  the  fire  is  present,  there  just  isn’t  enough  time  to 
spend  a big  portion  of  it  analyzing,  evaluating,  and  drawing 
up  guidelines.  The  New  Testament,  as  all  good  theology, 
was  written  on  the  run  and  not  in  quiet  monasteries  and 
theological  centers. 

What  does  the  Lord  require?  Sacrifice?  Offerings?  More 
talk?  He  asks,  as  always,  for  a fresh  reckless  obedience  to  all 
the  light  He  gives  today.  When  His  people  obey  Him,  He 
is  still  ready  to  stop  the  sun  if  need  be,  to  make  a path 
through  the  sea,  and  to  provide  deliverance  from  every 
enemy  which  would  hinder  our  progress  in  fulfilling  all  His 
promises. — D. 

and  the  Promise  of  Security 

Those  who  rule  over  us  still  appeal  to  our  evil  natures  and 
play  on  our  fears,  cultivate  our  greediness,  and  make  us 
promises  of  utopian  security.  In  such  a time  the  gospel  of 
Christ  is  all  the  more  needed.  When  so  many  are  putting 
their  trust  in  the  false  promises  and  are  reaping  a whirlwind 
of  misery,  of  hostility,  and  death  the  gospel  calls  to  us  with 
a new  clarity.  Wherever  men  are  languishing  in  their  sins,  in 
their  superstitions,  in  their  idolatry,  and  in  their  selfishness 
the  gospel  is  the  needed  word. 

Men  will  be  saved  today  from  all  of  their  tyrannies  only 
as  the  authority  of  Christ  is  brought  to  them.  Christ  is  the 
evangelist.  We  in  ourselves  can  convert  no  one.  We  can  only 
be  ambassadors  of  His  authority  and  His  power.  We  can  only 
give  witness  to  His  redeeming  love  which  is  brought  to  us 
through  Calvary.  We  can  only  communicate,  as  Chalmers 
says,  “the  love  that  was  crucified  for  us,  the  love  that  went 
beyond  the  second  mile,  and  the  third  mile,  the  love  that 
gave  its  all.” 

To  the  multitudes  about  us  who  are  being  governed  by 
fear,  greed,  and  promise  of  security,  we  can  only  proclaim 
the  gospel  of  one  who  has  demonstrated  that  He  has  over- 
come the  world.  And  we  have  the  assurance  from  Him  that 
He  will  be  with  us  to  the  end  of  the  age. 

— C.  Ray  Dobbins,  editor  of  Cumberland  Presbyterian. 
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Where 

the 

People 

Are 

By  Mrs.  Marion  Lehman 


Mrs.  Marion  Lehman,  a housewife  from  Goshen,  Ind.,  spoke  during  the  July  6 
morning  session  of  Mission  ’68  at  Kidron,  Ohio. 


We  live  in  a comfortable  home  about  four  blocks  from 
Goshen  College.  It  is  a very  pleasant  neighborhood  largely 
comprised  of  Mennonite  families. 

But  the  very  pleasantness  of  our  lives  began  weighing  on 
our  conscience.  Is  this  the  way  God  meant  us  to  live,  when 
so  many  are  being  denied  this  kind  of  life?  Can  we  live 
like  this  while  at  the  same  time  expecting  some  of  our 
brotherhood  to  go  overseas  or  to  difficult  spots  in  the  cities, 
there  to  serve  and  to  sacrifice?  In  other  words,  if  we  insist 
on  living  in  air-conditioned  houses,  why  can’t  we  get  as 
many  people  into  them  as  possible? 

At  this  point  the  Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center  at  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  entered  our  thinking.  Here  the  mentally  ill  are  treated 
in  a day-care  program.  At  night  the  patients  return  to  their 
homes,  or  they  live  in  community  homes  if  the  distance  home 
is  too  great. 

Since  one  of  our  sons  was  leaving  home,  we  had  an  extra 
bedroom.  After  discussion  with  our  three  sons — then  in  their 
teens  and  early  twenties — we  decided  to  offer  this  room  to 
patients.  With  the  whole  idea  being  new  to  our  community, 
we  felt  a part  of  a pioneering  adventure  in  human  relation- 
ships under  the  guidance  of  God. 

A Variety  of  Experiences 

In  the  four  years  that  followed,  we  invited  around  30 
patients  into  our  home  as  members  of  our  family  for  periods 
of  time  varying  from  a few  days  to  four  and  one-half  months. 
They  varied  in  age  from  14  to  70.  Among  those  persons 
were  a retired  naval  commander,  a shy  teenager  from  a 
Mennonite  home,  a young  man  with  two  sets  of  parents  due 
to  divorce  and  remarriage,  a minister’s  son  who  told  us  he 
didn’t  believe  in  God,  a black  youth  from  Chicago,  and  a 
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young  mother  contemplating  baptism,  who  later  invited  us  to 
be  with  her  when  she  took  this  step.  Five  of  them  were 
college  or  university  students. 

We  talk  about  loving  the  unlovely,  but  whatever  gave  us 
the  idea  that  we  appear  lovely  to  other  people?  A young 
man  said  to  me,  “One  reason  I can’t  live  at  home  is  because 
I don’t  get  along  with  my  stepmother.  I think  she  is  finicky, 
and  after  being  here  for  24  hours,  I think  you  are  finicky 
too.” 

We  have  seen  the  devastating  effect  on  a young  fellow 
who  isn’t  sure  his  father  will  stay  with  the  family.  We  know 
how  it  feels  to  have  someone  leave  our  home  all  packed 
to  enter  the  state  hospital.  We  marvel  at  the  courage  with 
which  some  families  face  hard  problems.  We  know  what  it  s 
like  to  hear  the  telephone  late  at  night  and  be  told  that  a 
young  man  who  ate  supper  with  us  has  stolen  a car  and  is 
in  jail  downtown.  So  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I visit 
someone  in  prison. 

Bridging  the  Racial  Gap 

At  the  time  we  became  part  of  the  Oaklawn  program  it 
was  the  popular  thing  for  communities  to  study  the  local 
racial  situation.  Since  no  black  people  live  in  our  town,  some 
more  or  less  concerned  whites  sat  down  to  talk.  It  was  a 
most  frustrating  experience  for  my  husband  who  served  on 
the  committee.  Was  there  some  way  in  which  we  could  ex- 
press our  caring  in  this  area? 

One  day  a strange  young  man  appeared  at  our  door.  He 
said  he  was  from  the  Elkhart  Seminary  and  had  been  in 
Africa  for  a time.  He  told  of  a student  from  East  Africa  who 
would  be  coming  to  Goshen  the  following  fall.  The  student’s 
tuition  was  arranged,  but  he  didn’t  know  a family  willing  to 
give  him  a home  and  we  had  been  suggested. 

After  thinking  it  over,  my  husband  and  I saw  this  as  the 
kind  of  opportunity  we’d  been  hoping  for.  Since  our  own 
college-age  son  was  planning  to  stay  in  the  dorm  that  year, 
we  had  another  extra  bedroom.  So  during  the  past  four 
years  two  African  students  have  lived  with  us,  and  both  have 
come  from  the  mission  field  in  Tanzania. 

Through  this  experience  we  have  to  a certain  extent 
come  up  against  the  apathy  and  prejudice  known  as  white 
racism  in  this  country.  We  began  to  feel  something  from 
the  other  side  as  we  listened  to  the  news  together  and 
wondered  how  this  sounded  to  our  students.  We  know  the 
pain  of  watching  Martin  Luther  King’s  funeral  together. 
We  listen  when  one  of  them  comes  home  and  tells  about 
the  bitter  letter  on  the  college’s  opinion  board  written  by  a 
black  student,  in  which  she  tells  what  life  at  Goshen  College 
is  like  for  her  and  adds,  “I  didn’t  know  there  was  so  much 
prejudice  here.” 

Far-reaching  Results 

One  of  the  questions  oftentimes  asked  is  the  effect  of  all 
this  on  our  children.  It  is  much  too  soon  to  tell.  Once  when 
one  of  our  long-staying  patients  went  home  for  a weekend, 
our  son  remarked  as  cozily  as  a 14-year-old  can,  “How  nice 
it  is  with  only  the  family  at  home!”  Did  he  forget  the  stu- 
dent upstairs,  who  can  never  go  home  for  the  weekend?  Be- 


cause the  family  is  alone  so  seldom,  we  treasure  these  times. 

Then,  too,  the  chances  are  great  that  our  children  will  not 
spend  their  lives  in  separative  Mennonite  communities  as  so 
many  of  us  have  done.  They  need  to  learn  to  know  and  to 
work  with  people  of  many  backgrounds.  We  are  happy  that 
they  can  have  this  experience  right  at  home. 

We  appreciate  in  a new  way  the  work  of  our  missionaries 
since  we  have  had  the  experience  of  living  day  in  and  day 
out  with  two  young  men  from  the  mission  field  in  East 
Africa.  The  thrill  of  being  a small  part  in  their  lives  more 
than  compensates  for  the  added  number  of  shirts  to  be 
ironed  or  the  meals  occasionally  prepared  at  odd  times. 

Through  all  of  these  experiences  we  have  come  to  feel 
that  once  we  make  ourselves  available  things  begin  to 
happen.  We  may  have  gone  into  these  projects  hoping  that 
we  had  something  to  give,  only  to  find  that  we  have  re- 
ceived more  than  we  have  given. 

Some  of  the  more  naive  aspects  of  our  faith  have  weath- 
ered away  as  we  attempt  to  find  God  s will  with  persons 
facing  real  life  situations  which  are  different  from  ours. 
Many  of  the  patients  are  not  in  a position  at  this  time  to 
know  what  this  experience  means  to  them,  but  God  is  meet- 
ing some  of  our  needs  through  these  encounters.  □ 


Petition 

The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him. — Ps. 
145:18. 

A great  preacher  of  another  day.  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon,  said: 
“When  we  depend  upon  organization,  we  get  what  organiza- 
tion can  do;  when  we  depend  upon  education,  we  get  what 
education  can  do;  when  we  depend  upon  man,  we  get  what 
man  can  do;  but  when  we  depend  upon  prayer,  we  get  what 
God  can  do.”  How  true  are  those  words! 

One  of  our  human  faults  and  frailties  is  that  we  are  some- 
times prone  to  overestimate  the  power  of  things,  programs, 
and  people.  All  human  efforts,  thinking,  and  actions  are  sub- 
jects to  error  and  miscalculation  and  defeat.  But  there  is  no 
power  that  can  thwart  the  power  of  sincere  prayer  offered  ac- 
cording to  the  way  God  desires  it  sent  up.  No  matter  what 
our  need,  if  our  petition  is  offered  in  faith  believing,  then 
God  is  under  obligation  to  fulfill  His  promises  and  He  de- 
lights in  doing  so.  God  would  much  rather  grant  our  peti- 
tions than  deny  them.  But  He  does  deny  them  at  times  be- 
cause He  has  something  much  better  for  us.  In  countless  cas- 
es, His  denial  is  far  better  for  us  than  His  assent  as  we 
know  from  personal  experiences  if  we  keep  on  "praying 
ground”  as  the  expression  goes. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  of  petitions  we  can  offer  at  reg- 
ular periods  is  for  God  to  keep  our  spiritual  eyes  and  ears 
open  to  His  words.  Elisha  prayed  for  his  servant  thus:  “Lord, 
I pray  thee,  open  his  eyes,  that  he  may  see”  (2  Kings  6:17). 
May  we  present  our  petitions  to  Him  faultless  and  according 
to  His  plan. 

“ Heavenly  Father,  give  me  power  to  always  fill  my  prayers 
with  released  faith.’’ — Mont  Hurst.  □ 
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Good  Year— 


By  Willis  L.  Breckbill 

The  year  1968  is  almost  wrapped  up.  Just  a few  more  days 
and  it  will  be  past.  How  did  it  go  with  you?  Does  it  have 
pleasant  memories  or  a sour  taste?  A number  of  persons  told 
me  it  was  the  worst  year  they  ever  lived  and  that  they  can’t 
wait  for  the  new  one.  1 am  sure  there  are  others  who  could 
say  it  was  a good  year.  What  about  you? 

But  how  do  you  judge  a year  to  say  if  it  was  good  or  bad? 
The  businessman  might  judge  it  by  his  income.  The  house- 
wife might  judge  it  by  whether  she  was  able  to  keep  her 
housework  up  to  date.  The  college  student  might  judge  it 
by  his  grades.  The  farmer  by  whether  he  got  a good  crop. 
Most  of  us  would  be  inclined  to  judge  it  by  the  kind  of  health 
we  experienced.  Are  these  the  right  measures? 

Perhaps  as  you  look  back  over  the  vear  vou  can  see  mis- 
takes that  you  made.  There  may  be  some  things  you  would 
do  dilferentlv.  This  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  make  resolu- 
tions. And  so  you  start  to  think  and  to  talk  to  yourself 
about  how  much  better  the  next  year  is  going  to  be.  But 
then  you  stop  to  remember  that  last  year  you  made  the  same 
resolutions  and  also  the  year  before.  Will  it  help  to  make 
them  again?  Is  there  some  way  to  make  improvements  so 
that  the  new  year  is  really  new?  Or  will  it  simply  be  a 
rerun?  Is  man  a helpless  blob  determined  to  keep  repeating 
his  mistakes?  A statesman  once  said  that  if  we  learn  any- 
thing from  history  it  is  that  we  don’t  learn  from  history.  Is 
that  your  experience? 

If  we  did  not  find  true  happiness  this  year,  how  can  we 
find  it  next  year?  Is  it  not  that  we  look  for  happiness  at  the 
wrong  places?  Jesus  said  that  life  does  not  consist  in  the 
abundance  of  things  one  possesses.  Maybe  you  were  looking 
toward  things  for  happiness.  Maybe  a year  of  ill  health  for 
you  or  your  family  clouded  the  year  so  that  it  was  devoid  of 
happiness.  Maybe  there  was  a layoff  or  strike  that  reduced 
the  annual  income.  It  is  unfair  to  suppose  that  we  can  live 
in  another  world  of  thought  so  that  these  things  are  not 
important.  But  there  must  be  an  answer  to  life’s  problems. 
How  do  we  live  a life  that  satisfies  and  has  meaning 
even  though  there  are  reverses  to  our  plans? 

The  Apostle  Paul  wrote  on  one  occasion,  “I  have  learned, 
in  whatever  state  I am,  to  be  content.’’  How  could  he  make 
such  a bold  statement?  Maybe  he  wasn’t  being  honest  or 
realistic?  Preceding  this  statement  to  the  church  at  Philippi 
he  had  written,  “Rejoice  in  the  Lord.  . . . Have  no  anxiety 
about  anything,  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and  supplication 
with  thanksgiving  let  your  requests  be  made  known  to  God. 
And  the  peace  of  God,  which  passes  all  understanding,  will 
keep  your  hearts  and  your  minds  in  Christ  Jesus.” 


Bad  Year 


If  we  would  realize  that  the  Lord  is  at  hand;  if  we  would 
rejoice  in  Him;  if  we  would  thank  Him  for  all  that  He  has 
done  for  us;  if  we  could  be  honest  with  our  fellowmen  and 
share  with  them  our  deeper  desires  and  conflicts,  then  we 
would  experience  the  peace  of  God  in  our  lives.  Then  we 
are  not  seeking  for  happiness  but  it  comes. 

Man  needs  something  or  someone  greater  than  himself  for 
security.  That  security  is  Christ.  Have  you  found  Him?  □ 


How  Much? 

By  Vada  Stutzman 

How  much  do  I love? 

How  much  do  I care? 

In  all  my  abundance, 

How  much  do  I share? 

My  home  is  all  modern. 

My  clothes  are  the  best; 

I’ve  every  convenience. 

I’m  abundantly  blest. 

My  neighbor  is  lonely. 
Another  is  sad; 

They  know  not  of  Jesus, 

They  need  Him,  I think. 

But  I am  so  busy 
With  clubs  not  a few. 
Committees  and  socials. 

And  church  work  I do. 

The  heathen  are  hungry 
While  I feast  on  steaks. 
With  pies,  cakes,  or  puddings. 
What  difference  it  makes? 

0 God,  please  forgive  me, 

So  little  I’ve  cared; 

In  all  my  abundance, 

So  little  I’ve  shared. 

1 need  a new  vision 

Of  needs  far  and  near; 

A new  set  of  values. 

Mine  are  twisted,  I fear. 

A new  love  for  my  Savior, 

A yearning  to  share; 

A new  heart  of  compassion, 

I must  learn  to  care.  □ 
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The  Wise  Men  Came  Late 

“When  Christmas  is  over  winter  really  shuts  in  here.”  The 
official  at  the  children’s  institution  was  trying  not  to  sound 
hitter. 

He  had  just  refused  the  fourth  request  that  morning  from  a 
charitable  organization  wanting  to  give  the  children  a Christ- 
mas party.  Six  Christmas  parties  in  the  two  weeks  before 
Christmas  were  already  scheduled.  The  children  needed  some 
time  for  their  own  activities  and  their  pageant. 

It  seems  that  every  church  group  and  social  club  in  the 
city,  as  the  official  said,  “develops  a consciousness  of  the 
poor,  the  old,  and  the  fatherless  when  the  tinsel  appears  in 
the  dime  store.”  But  the  consciousness  that  lonely  people 
need  cheer  disappears  as  soon  as  the  tinsel  is  put  away. 

“Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  have  families  who  take  them 
home  for  the  holiday.  Sometimes  that  is  the  only  time  of 
year  thev  have  visitors  or  can  go  home.  There  are  some 
who  never  get  away  from  here  for  a visit. 

The  official  didn’t  want  to  sound  ungrateful.  “They  all 
enjoy  Christmas.  They  sing  Christmas  carols  in  July  just 
remembering  the  good  time.  But  you  should  come  here  in 
March  when  no  one  has  stopped  by  in  weeks.  With  their 
imperfect  sense  of  time,  it  seems  to  them  it  has  been  winter 
and  lonesome  for  years.  That’s  when  they  need  a party.” 

He  could  have  been  speaking  for  the  old  people’s  home, 
the  orphanage,  or  the  mental  institution.  Each  of  them  is  a 
place  that  certainly  needs  the  entertainment  that  groups 
and  individuals  arrange  in  December.  Each  of  them  could 
use  some  cheer  in  January  too,  when  they  have  time  on 
their  hands. 

When  the  Wise  Men  finally  arrived  at  Bethlehem,  the 
shepherds,  the  wondering  passersbv,  and  the  curious  guests 
at  the  inn  had  all  returned  to  their  everyday  world.  How 
welcome  then,  in  that  gray  January,  were  the  Three  Kings 
who  came  late!  Good  cheer  that  arrives  without  hurry  in 
March  can  be  the  best  kind  of  Christmas. — Kerygma  Features. 

Judge  Not 

By  Janet  Brumley 

It  was  at  a meeting  of  the  weekly  praver-discussion  group 
to  which  I belong  that  a friend  told  of  an  unexpected  en- 
counter with  the  unfathomable  ways  of  the  Lord. 

“I  had  been  bothered  for  several  days,”  she  began,  “by  a 
real  nuisance  of  a problem — nothing  really  earthshaking  in 
nature,  but  it  demanded  an  answer. 

“As  you  all  know,  it  is  my  custom  to  attend  midweek 
prayer  services  at  a neighboring  church.  Last  week  I entered 
the  quiet,  intimate  chapel  a bit  early.  In  the  warm,  solitary 
silence  I turned  my  concern  over  to  God,  praying  that  some- 
how the  answer  would  come  during  this  service. 

“A  short  time  later  I was  aroused  from  meditation  by  the 
rustle  of  the  pastor’s  robe  as  he  approached  the  pulpit.  The 
moment  I saw  him  my  heart  sank.  Standing  before  me  was 
not  the  senior  minister  whom  I dearly  loved  but  his  young 


assistant — a man,  though  undeniably  brilliant  and  learned, 

I had  always  considered  a mere  child  as  far  as  deep  spiritual 
matters  were  concerned. 

“ ‘Well,  Josephine,  I told  myself,  ‘it  looks  like  no  guidance 
tonight.’ 

“Following  the  invocation  and  opening  prayer  the  young 
man  began  the  evening  Bible  lesson.  No  more  than  two  or 
three  verses  had  been  read  when  he  suddenly  stopped  in 
undisguised  confusion,  apologized  briefly  to  the  congregation 
for  somehow  reading  the  w rong  Scripture,  and  quickly  turned 
to  what  he  had  originally  intended  to  use. 

“The  service  progressed  as  usual,  but  it  had  ended  for 

me  with  Mr.  J s embarrassing  mistake.  That  mistake 

was  the  answer  to  my  prayer  and  my  problem.  More  im- 
portant than  that,  however,  was  the  lesson  I learned  con- 
cerning my  habit  of  pronouncing  quick  judgments  on  my 
fellowmen.  God  can  and  does  speak  through  all  of  His 
children,  different  though  they  may  be — each  in  his  own 
wav.” 

Today 

By  Margaret  Stephens 

Jesus  said,  “Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.”  He  knew 
the  importance  of  today.  He  did  not  ask  for  bread  for 
tomorrow  or  next  month.  He  knew  that  “now'  is  the  accept- 
able time.” 

I like  to  look  upon  each  day  as  one  of  God’s  gifts  to  me. 
He  has  given  me  dominion  “over  all  the  earth”  (Gen.  1:26); 
so  surelv  He  has  given  me  dominion  over  each  day  I live 
upon  His  earth.  I have  been  given  free  will  to  do  as  I wish 
with  today.  I can  use  it  to  good  advantage,  or  I can  shirk 

my  responsibility  as  a citizen  of  His  kingdom,  and  of  my 

world,  and  say,  “Tomorrow  will  be  soon  enough,”  forgetting 
that  tomorrow  never  really  comes.  Always  it  is  today. 

Down  through  the  ages  there  was  always  a today  when 

some  great  work  was  started.  If  Paul  had  not  listened  on 

the  road  to  Damascus;  if  Beethoven,  Bach,  Brahms,  Shake- 
speare, Tennvson,  Longfellow,  Edison,  Marconi,  Bell  (to  name 
just  a few)  had  not  listened  to  inspiration  on  one  of  their 
“todays,”  and  had  not  started  believing,  composing,  writing, 
inventing,  we  could  not  enjoy  their  w'orks  today. 

Today  is  mine.  Today  is  yours.  Who  know's  but  that  if 
one  of  us  starts  right  now'  to  do  something  worthwhile,  it 
just  might  alter  our  entire  world? 

We  cannot  all  get  out  today  to  serve  physically  in  God’s 
world,  but  we  can  always  help  by  thinking  godlike  thoughts 
and  by  praying. 

Today  I can  pray  for  my  friends  and  for  my  enemies. 

Today  I can  pray  for  love  and  peace  to  be  manifested  in 
my  world. 

Today  is  mine  to  sow  what  I want  to  reap  tomorrow. 

Today  I can  begin  to  use  my  time  in  such  a way  that 
it  is  acceptable  to  God.  Today  I can  make  not  only  the  words 
of  my  mouth  but  also  the  meditations  of  my  heart  acceptable 
to  God.  □ 
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Items  and  Comments 


“Crackdowns,  purges,  and  suspensions 
are  becoming  as  commonplace  as  the 
rosary  at  a Catholic  wake,”  according  to 
an  editorial  in  a Catholic  newspaper  in 
Pittsburgh. 

In  an  editorial,  entitled  “The  Great  Pan- 
ic,” Terry  Brock,  editor  of  The  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  diocesan  newsweeklv,  asked,  “Is 
the  leadership  of  the  church  in  a panic?” 

The  editorial  urged  “all  concerned”  in 
disputes  over  “peripheral  questions”  in 
the  church  to  "realize  the  obscenity  of 
bickering  over  trivia  when  the  task  at  hand 
is  being  ignored.” 

“That  task,”  it  said,  “is  to  restore  rea- 
soned dialogue  to  the  church.” 

It  also  cited  the  ideal  stated  in  the 
Second  Vatican  Council’s  Constitution  on 
the  Church  in  the  Modern  World:  “to 
pattern  ourselves  after  the  gospel  more 
exactly  every  day,  and  thus  work  as  broth- 
ers in  rendering  service  to  the  human  fam- 
ily.” 

“The  questions  we  all  have  to  ask  our- 
selves— and  we  are  not  excluding  the  bish- 
ops— is  this:  Are  we  really  taking  this  mis- 
sion seriously?”  the  editorial  said. 

An  “anti-McIntire”  movement  in  the 
American  Council  of  Christian  Churches 
(ACCC)  was  reported  in  the  Nov.  22  issue 
of  Christianity  Today , the  evangelical  week- 
ly. 

According  to  a news  item,  “Rift  in  Mcln- 
tire’s  Movement,”  Dr.  Carl  Mclntire,  found- 
er of  the  ultra-fundamentalist  American  and 
International  Councils  of  Christian  Churches 
“is  accusing  colleagues  of  trying  to  under- 
cut him." 

Dr.  Mclntire  has  been  president  of  the 
International  Council  since  it  was  formed 
in  1948.  Dr.  J.  Philip  Clark  is  president  of 
the  American  Council. 

The  “apparent  issue,”  the  magazine  said, 
is  the  “ACCC’s  desire  to  break  out  of  the 
one-man  mold  and  some  embarrassment 
over  Mclntire’s  hard-line  methods  in  his 
radio  and  publishing  work. 

“Its  mission  arm  wrote  the  Council  execu- 
tive committee  expressing  alarm  at  Mcln- 
tire’s ‘increasing  involvement  in  political 
issues,’  protest  parades,  and  criticism  of  the 
government.  ‘When  he  speaks  in  the  area 
of  politics,  race,  and  civil  rights,  this  causes 
irreparable  damage  in  our  missionary  efforts,’ 
said  the  letter.  ...” 

Dr.  Clark,  Mr,  Millheim,  and  Donald  Wait, 
ACC  radio-television  directors,  are  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Mclntire  as  leading  the  ef- 
fort against  him,  according  to  Christianity 
Today. 


A week-long  fast  on  rice  and  orange  juice 
in  support  of  peace  efforts  in  Vietnam  and 
in  concern  for  those  caught  in  the  after- 
math  of  the  war  was  promoted  by  nearlv 
100  Bethel  College  students.  The  fast  was 
observed  from  Sunday  evening,  Nov.  10, 
through  the  following  Sunday  noon. 

Sponsored  by  the  Peace  Club,  the  fast 
expected  to  raise  between  $800  and  $900, 
which  will  be  sent  to  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  Akron,  Pa.,  for  relief  in  Viet- 
nam and  Biafra.  The  funds  are  to  be  divid- 
ed evenly  between  two  places,  with  the 
Vietnam  portion  going  to  both  North  and 
South  Vietnamese  needy  persons. 

“The  purpose  of  the  fast  is  to  express 
our  concern,  in  a very  personal  way,  for 
the  suffering  that  is  going  on  in  Biafra  and 
Vietnam  because  of  the  war,”  David  Janzen 
stated.  “We  can  express  this  in  a more 
personal  way  by  giving  up  something.  The 
money  is  of  value,  of  course,”  he  added, 
“but  the  real  value  is  in  our  sharing  in 
some  way,  no  matter  how  small  by  com- 
parison, with  those  caught  in  the  war.” 

o o o 


The  combined  enrollment  of  seminaries 
holding  membership  in  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Theological  Schools  (AATS) 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  28,003  in 
September,  the  association  reported. 

While  the  total  figure  reflects  statistics 
from  16  new  members  who  joined  since 
the  1967  tabulation,  there  were  946  more 
students  in  the  schools  which  reported  in 
both  years. 

The  1968  increase  is  3.75  percent  over 
1967,  and  3.6  percent  higher  than  the  in- 
dex year  (1956)  on  which  the  AATS  bases 

comparisons  of  annual  enrollment. 

0 0 0 


Kentucky  Baptists  made  clear  their  oppo- 
sition to  dancing  as  the  state  convention 
approved  two  resolutions  criticizing  a de- 
cision by  Georgetown  Baptist  College 
trustees  to  allow  on-campus  dancing. 

Controversy  over  the  issue  sparked  the 
most  vigorous  debate  of  the  three-dav 
session  in  Florence,  Kv.  All  votes  on  the 
matter  were  close. 

College  trustees  had  voted  in  October 
to  allow  on-campus  dancing  upon  student 
request. 

The  Reverend  Wendell  Rone  of  Owens- 
boro (who  had  in  previous  conventions 
opposed  Georgetown  College’s  acceptance  of 
federal  loans)  moved  that  the  convention 
condemn  dancing  and  any  Baptist  approval 
of  it. 

Dancing,  according  to  Mr.  Rone,  “nour- 
ishes lustful  passions  and  sensual  desires. 


promotes  vulgarity,  immodesty,  and  inde- 
cency, leads  to  forgetfulness  of  God  and  a 
loss  of  personal  Christian  influence.  . . .” 

o o o 

The  world-famous  Mormon  Church  Tab- 
ernacle Choir  will  sing  at  President-elect 
Richard  M.  Nixon’s  inauguration,  according 
to  J.  Willard  Marriott,  chairman  of  the 
Inaugural  Committee. 

The  375-voice  choir  sang  at  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  inauguration  in  1965, 
and  Mr.  Nixon  has  asked  that  the  choir  be 
invited  to  his. 


In  West  Germany,  some  12,000  persons 
commit  suicide  each  year,  a total  which  is 
among  the  highest  in  Europe.  The  national 
parliament  is  planning  enactment  of  a 
law  to  provide  for  professional  advice  to 
potential  suicide  victims. 

o o o 

Of  the  estimated  14,000,000  U.S.  women 
who  are  alone,  over  9,000,000  are  widows, 

2.000. 000  are  either  divorced  or  separated 
from  their  husbands,  and  approximately 

3.000. 000  are  over  30  and  have  never  been 
married. 


Radical  left  student  organizations  have 
almost  doubled  in  three  years  but  the  per- 
centage of  student  activists  has  not  in- 
creased, according  to  Educational  Testing 
Service. 

The  independent  research  agency  sur- 
veyed 860  colleges  and  universities.  Dr. 
Richard  E.  Peterson  who  headed  the  project 
collected  data  from  deans  of  students. 

Two  percent  of  the  6.7  million  students 
in  schools  of  higher  education  belong  to 
radical  groups.  Another  8 to  10  percent,  the 
report  said,  strongly  sympathize  with  the 
“movement  for  social  change”  and  are  “ca- 
pable of  temporary  activation  depending  on 
the  issues.” 

Although  a minority,  radical  groups  have 
a substantial  impact  on  administrations, 
according  to  Dr.  Peterson’s  research. 

The  Vietnam  war  was  listed  as  the  key 
issue  motivating  student  protests.  Other 
issues,  in  order,  were  dormitory  rules,  civil 
rights,  and  student  participation  in  college 
government. 

o o o 

Voting  on  current  proposals  for  reuniting 
Britain’s  Anglican  and  Methodist  churches 
is  now  under  way  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land’s 43  dioceses — but  the  results  are  being 
kept  secret  until  all  are  known,  probably 
in  February. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


The  Christian  Peace  Conference 

and  the  Czech  Crisis  By  Paul  Peachey 


On  Nov.  17,  1968,  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  Association  for  the  CHRIS- 
TIAN PEACE  CONFERENCE  (CPC)  met  in 
New  York.  This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the 
group  since  the  movement  of  Russian  and 
other  Warsaw  Pact  troops  into  Czechoslo- 
vakia on  Aug.  20,  21,  1968.  The  committee 
heard  the  report  of  Harold  Row  who,  as  the 
member  from  the  United  States,  attended 
the  early  October  meeting  of  the  Working 
Committee  in  Paris.  That  Committee 
functions  as  an  enlarged  executive  commit- 
tee for  the  movement.  That  likewise  was 
the  first  meeting  since  the  above  date. 

About  ten  years  ago  a small  group  of 
theologians  and  churchmen  in  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia,  began  a series  of  talks  and 
studies  on  the  problem  of  world  peace.  Over 
a period  of  several  years,  others  joined 
them  from  neighboring  countries,  both  east 
and  west.  Today  their  effort  has  grown  into 
a movement  that  touches  church  bodies  and 
interested  individuals  from  around  the 
world.  The  Christian  Peace  Conference 
has  become  a major,  though  sometimes  un- 
certain and  controversial,  factor  in  the 
international,  ecumenical  arena. 

Special  interests  focus  on  the  CPC  be- 
cause of  its  unique  character.  Whereas  most 
international  interchurch  efforts  originate 
in  the  West,  the  CPC  was  initiated  and 
inspired  by  churchmen  in  the  Socialist 
countries  of  central  and  eastern  Europe. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  interested  in- 
dividuals from  western  Europe,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent,  from  America,  also  participat- 
ed. In  the  latter  instance,  representatives 
from  peace  groups  and  the  “peace  church- 
es’’ (including  Mennonites)  helped  to  pave 
the  way  for  wider  contacts. 

The  CPC  is  not  a “pacifist”  or  nonre- 
sistant  movement.  Pacifism  is  about  as  un- 
handy a concept  there  as  in  any  other 
general  church  body.  But  the  legacy  of  cold 
war  distrust  was  great  enough  that  peace 
group  or  peace  church  representatives 
seemed  a bit  easier  to  trust  by  those  who 
believed  that  the  churches  in  America  were 
compromised  by  “imperialism.”  Similarly,  at 
least  some  peace  group  participants  may 
have  been  more  ready  to  accept  risks  in 
this  kind  of  situation. 

Christians  from  the  West  have  often  been 
beset  by  doubts  as  they  have  tried  to  work 
in  this  complex  framework.  Generally  the 
brothers  from  the  East  display  a sincere 


commitment  to  the  life  and  witness  of  their 
churches.  Given  the  diversity  of  languages 
and  traditions,  theological  work  is  difficult. 
Yet  much  energy  is  invested  in  the  theo- 
logical questions  which  pertain  to  the 
churches’  witness.  But  these  Christians  are 
also  loyal  citizens  in  countries  whose  social 
and  political  systems  are  very  different  from 
our  own.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  be  under 
political  constraints  which  affect  their  at- 
titudes on  particular  questions. 

Understandably,  the  CPC  has  been  strong- 
ly critical,  for  example,  of  American  action 
in  Vietnam,  and  in  other  countries  where 
our  country  has  deployed  military  power. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  us  who  go  from  the 
U.S.  that  people  are  more  ready  to  use 
condemning  slogans  than  to  examine  issues 
objectively.  Yet  somehow  such  criticism 
also  serves  as  a kind  of  tonic.  We  for  our 
part  are  so  immersed  in  our  own  smugness 
that  we  do  not  even  know  how  much  suffer- 
ing the  abuses  in  American  foreign  policy 
abroad  have  caused. 

For  mv  own  part  I have  also  been  uneasy 
at  times  as  the  CPC  turned  actively  in  re- 
cent years  to  the  “third  world,”  the  coun- 
tries in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  It 
is  appropriate,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
churches  in  the  “third  world”  which  are  the 
outgrowth  of  Western  missions  should  now 
become  acquainted  with  Christians  in  east- 
ern Europe,  and  vice  versa.  Moreover,  this 
diversity  can  enrich  the  churches  in  the 
countries  which  are  newly  developing.  At 
the  same  time,  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  in 
the  judgment  of  the  brothers  from  eastern 
Europe  American  power  and  policies  are  a 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  then  the 
CPC  should  address  that  question  to  us 
directly.  Instead,  it  sometimes  seemed  that 
CPC  preferred  to  rally  voices  that  would 
criticize  from  afar.  On  occasion  I expressed 
my  misgivings  quietly — and  apparently  in- 
effectively. 

A New  Situation 

In  October  1968,  however,  the  Working 
Committee  of  the  CPC  confronted  a new 
situation.  It  was  clear  from  the  outset 
that  the  August  events  in  Czechoslovakia 
would  dominate  the  proceedings.  Several 
delegations  failed  to  attend,  and  circum- 
stances in  Czechoslovakia  limited  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  CPC  officers  even  in  Paris. 
But  according  to  reports,  virtually  all  the 


Western  and  “third  world”  participants  were 
appalled  at  Soviet  actions  in  Czechoslovakia, 
and  the  CPC  thus  faced  probably  the  most 
severe  test  since  its  inception. 

In  the  end,  the  body  survived  a dramatic 
all-night  session.  Friendships  and  loyalties 
were  severely  strained.  But  the  careful 
and  patient  work  of  past  years  bore  fruit. 
A rather  unusual  communique  was  adopted 
— unusual  because  it  stated  the  opposing 
views  which  could  not  be  reconciled.  But 
the  communique  also  expressed  and  demon- 
strated the  determination  of  the  group  to 
stay  together.  Perhaps  in  a way  that  no 
one  anticipated,  participants  from  the  “third 
world”  may  yet  perform  a conciliatory  role 
between  those  from  the  two  giant  powers. 
My  misgivings  were  mistaken. 

The  future  cannot  be  foreseen.  The  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  U.S.  Association  for 
the  CPC  meeting  in  New  York  on  Nov.  17, 
however,  felt  encouraged  to  press  forward 
anew.  More  information  is  to  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  U.S.,  and  more  visits  are  to  be 
exchanged.  The  schedule  of  the  CPC  itself 
has  been  delayed  slightly  for  the  present, 
but  barring  further  developments,  the  work 
is  to  go  on. 

Various  bodies,  including  also  the  U.S. 
Association  for  the  CPC,  have  issued  state- 
ments on  the  Czech  crisis.  Support  for  those 
on  trial  and  appeal  to  those  who  inflict 
suffering  are  always  appropriate.  Some 
peace  groups,  frequently  accused  of  “left 
wing”  sympathies,  felt  it  important  to 
speak  with  the  same  vigor  against  Soviet 
actions  as  they  had,  for  example,  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  This  point,  too,  is 
well  taken.  Indeed,  it  is  urgent  that  Chris- 
tians should  exercise  due  care  on  this  point. 
We  oppose  war  and  injustice  because  they 
are  wrong,  not  because  we  favor  one  party 
or  another. 

But  a further  point  deserves  consideration. 
When  American  Christians  remonstrate 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam,  is  it  not  be- 
cause they,  too,  are  part  of  the  nation  and 
her  sins?  Is  it  not  because  they  bear  in 
some  sense  a responsibility  in  the  arrogance, 
the  greed,  the  lust  for  power  that  engen- 
dered this  war?  Certainly  these  very  evils 
are  likewise  at  the  root  of  Soviet  acts  in 
Czechoslovakia.  But  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  American  Christian  the  same?  It 
would  be  quite  easy  for  American  Chris- 
tians to  contribute  to  a new  anti-Russian 
or  anti-communist  hate  campaign,  should 
they  carelessly  engage  in  condemnations. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Russians  acted 
for  the  same  reasons  that  led  the  U.S.  to 
send  troops  to  Vietnam  or  the  Dominican 
Republic  (cf.,  e.g.,  article  by  Herman  Kahn 
in  Fortune,  November  1968).  It  is  this  doc- 
trine which  the  two  powers  share  which  is 
repugnant  and  appalling.  Both  superpowers 
are  prepared  to  violate  small  countries  in 
their  own  interests.  These  are  the  brutal 
facts  in  our  age  that  demand  vigilance  and 
fortitude  of  ail  those  who  would  reject  the 
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demons  of  war  and  hate. 

(Note:  Paul  Peachey  is  a member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  U.S.  Association 
for  the  Christian  Peace  Conference.  He  is 
also  one  of  six  U.S.  members  on  the  Con- 
tinuation Committee  of  the  CPC,  Prague.) 

Project  Completed  in  Haiti 

The  Marigot  project  in  Haiti,  a recon- 
struction effort  begun  in  1966  by  the 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service,  was  recently 
completed  and  dedicated. 

As  a result  of  the  destruction  caused  by 
Hurricane  Inez,  MCC  sent  two  teams  of 
volunteers  to  Marigot  to  help  reconstruct 
the  destroyed  homes.  Wishing  to  keep  its 
involvement  to  a minimum,  MCC  proposed 
to  construct  a reinforced  concrete  frame 
10'  x 20'  while  the  Haitian  recipient 
would  build  the  walls  and  roof. 

Several  months  later  MCC  had  finished 
30  frames  but  only  a few  of  the  more 
progressive  Haitians  had  begun  a palm  tree 
lattice  work  for  the  walls.  Another  team 
was  sent  to  assist  in  finishing  the  project. 
This  team  worked  closely  with  the  Haitian 
government  in  starting  40  additional  units. 
After  a month  the  MDS  team  left  the 
project  in  the  hands  of  government  con- 
tractors and  workmen. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Health  was  replaced.  The  work  at  Marigot 
came  to  a halt  due  to  inadequate  funds 
associated  with  the  change  in  administra- 
tion. By  April  1968,  none  of  the  proposed 
frames  were  habitable. 

Funds  were  again  made  available  by 
MCC  to  cover  the  frames  erected  by  the 
first  unit  with  metal  roofing.  A food-for- 
work  project  was  started,  allowing  each 
owner  of  a frame  five  workmen  to  build 
the  walls,  carry  materials,  and  put  in  doors 
and  windows.  In  return  for  their  labor  the 
workmen  received  food  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

When  the  roofing  project  was  completed, 
an  inauguration  service  was  held.  Several 
families  are  living  in  their  completed  houses 
while  other  houses  are  still  in  various  stages 
of  being  completed. 

Prisoners  for  Peace 

In  the  United  States  federal  prisons  near- 
ly 100  men  are  serving  two-to-five-vear 
sentences  because  they  could  not  for  con- 
science reasons  comply  with  Selective  Ser- 
vice. For  some  it  was  not  a matter  of 
resisting  the  draft  but  refusal  of  their  draft 
board  to  grant  a conscientious  objector 
classification. 

Few  people  are  aware  that  since  1948 
between  600  and  700  conscientious  objectors 
have  been  imprisoned.  Unlike  most  federal 
prison  cases,  few  of  these  are  given  broad 
headlines  in  the  major  U.S.  newspapers. 
Consequently  most  of  these  conscientious 
objectors  are  forgotten  by  society. 


During  1968  there  were  five  known 
Mennonite  conscientious  objectors  im- 
prisoned. However,  three  have  completed 
their  sentences  and  have  now  been  released. 
At  this  time  there  are  only  two  Mennonite 
conscientious  objectors  known  to  be  in  pris- 
on. Both  are  incarcerated  at  the  Allenwood 
Federal  Prison  Farm  south  of  Williamsport, 
Pa.  They  are  Eli  E.  Miller,  formerly  from 
Dalton,  Ohio,  and  Raymond  Stauffer  of 
Ephrata,  Pa. 

A retired  Methodist  minister,  Robert  Hor- 
ton, is  serving  as  chaplain  to  the  imprisoned 
conscientious  objectors.  He  has  regularly 
visited  more  than  20  of  the  35  federal  pris- 
ons where  conscientious  objectors  are  con- 
tained. He  has  also  made  attempts  to  visit 
conscientious  objectors  in  the  armed  forces 


who  are  retained  in  stockades  at  the  various 
military  bases  in  the  U.S.  Although  Horton 
has  been  successful  in  his  prison  visits,  he 
has  been  able  to  gain  entrance  into  only 
one  stockade. 

Anyone  having  knowledge  of  a conscien- 
tious objector  being  held  at  a military  base 
who  would  wish  to  have  a visit  by  a min- 
ister should  contact  Robert  Horton,  855 
Wood  Road,  Southampton,  Pa.  18966.  It  is 
important  that  Horton  have  a letter  from 
the  individual  requesting  a visit,  otherwise 
the  base  is  under  no  obligation  to  admit 
any  visitors. 

In  addition  to  the  two  presently  serving 
sentences,  two  other  Mennonite  registrants 
are  known  to  be  awaiting  sentencing  and 
imprisonment. 


Poultry  Raising  Profitable  Near  Calcutta 


Two  years  ago  Santosh  Biswas,  a resident 
of  Rahuta,  India,  received  his  first  lot  of 
30  one-month-old  chicks  from  the  MCC- 
sponsored  Rural  Development  Service  proj- 
ect. His  venture  was  successful  for  a while 
but  then  due  to  disease  he  had  to  sell  all 
his  hens.  He  had,  however,  already  seen 
that  there  could  be  a good  profit  in 
poultry  raising  and  decided  to  try  again. 
He  still  could  not  afford  a poultry  house, 
so  arranged  his  family  into  half  of  his  own 
home  and  used  the  other  half  for  chickens. 

He  purchased  100  day-old  chicks  and 
after  selling  all  the  cockerels  he  was  left 
with  55  laying  hens.  He  built  a cheap 
veranda  and  was  able  to  accommodate  all 
of  them  in  the  one  room  plus  the  veranda. 

Santosh  now  tells  me  that  in  the  past 
years  he  often  had  nothing  to  eat  for  a 
whole  day  except  a little  tea  and  a small 
piece  of  bread.  Since  raising  the  chickens 
to  the  producing  stage  things  have  changed. 
Now  he,  together  with  his  wife  and  small 
son,  can  enjoy  at  least  one  full  meal  a day. 
He  plans  to  take  another  100  day-old 
pullets  next  month.  He  is  one  of  the  vil- 
lagers who  is  thankful  to  MCC  for  the  help 
he  has  received  in  getting  on  his  own  feet. 
Interest  in  the  poultry  project  has  grown 
rapidly.  As  soon  as  two  or  three  are 
successful,  it  takes  little  persuasion  to  induce 
a further  10  or  15  villagers  to  try  poultry 
raising. 

At  present  we  sell  at  least  a ton  of  poul- 
try feed  weekly.  Feed  supplies  are  hauled  in 
by  jeep  and  trailer  from  Calcutta  and  then 
a balanced  poultry  mash  is  mixed  for  sale. 
Most  of  the  supplies  are  bought  in  the  local 
market  but  occasionally  food  grains  de- 
clared unfit  for  human  consumption  are 
given  to  us  from  dock  sweepings.  Because 
of  this,  we  are  able  to  sell  our  feed  more 
cheaply  than  commercial  firms. 

As  egg  production  has  increased,  we  have 
been  forced  to  make  better  marketing  ar- 
rangements. We  buy  all  the  eggs  from  the 
growers  and  a local  villager  then  takes  them 
to  Calcutta  on  the  electric  train  and  de- 
livers them  to  the  customers.  At  present 


1,000  to  1,100  eggs  are  marketed  weekly 
but  this  will  increase  in  the  next  month  or 
two. 

Poultry  raising  is  profitable  near  Calcutta 
where  feeds  are  readily  available  and  the 
egg  market  is  seemingly  unlimited.  We  hope 
that  through  our  small  efforts  the  un- 
fortunate villagers  outside  the  city  will  find 
a way  to  make  a better  living. — Harold 
Penner,  Pax,  India. 

Grad  of  1 912  Gives 
$40,000  Organ  to  College 

Paul  Mininger,  president  of  Goshen  Col- 
lege, announced  Dec.  4 a gift  of  a $40,000 
pipe  organ  from  Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Severson, 
a graduate  of  the  class  of  1912. 

Mrs.  Severson,  the  former  Fannie  Rupp, 
of  Archbold,  Ohio,  now  of  Rockford,  111.,  is 
by  profession  a teacher  and  writer.  After 
graduation  from  Goshen,  she  taught  several 
years  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio  and 
completed  advanced  study  at  Ohio  State 
University  in  her  field. 

An  author,  she  published  in  1949  a me- 
morial book  about  her  youngest  son,  Robert 
Duncan  Severson,  who  was  killed  in  action 
just  before  the  close  of  World  War  II.  She 
is  currently  researching  the  history  of  her 
father,  the  late  Jacob  Rupp,  and  his  family 
for  publication.  Her  gift  is  a memorial  to 
her  father. 

Dr.  Mininger  said  the  organ,  which  will 
be  made  in  West  Germany,  will  be  installed 
in  the  Church-Chapel.  Preparation  for  in- 
stallation will  begin  after  final  drawings 
and  plans  are  accepted,  with  completion  of 
the  project  expected  in  about  18  months. 

Mrs.  Severson,  in  presenting  the  gift,  said 
during  convocation,  “Goshen  entered  the 
field  of  higher  education  only  a few  years 
before  I enrolled  in  1906.  My  renewed 
interest  in  Goshen  has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  periods  of  depression, 
it  has  taken  its  place  in  forging  ahead  into 
bold  new  plans  in  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion.” 
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Hesston  Gospel  Teams  on  Tour 

Two  Gospel  Teams  from  Hesston  College 
will  present  programs  in  Mennonite  church- 
es in  five  states  during  the  Christmas  recess. 
The  teams  are  sponsored  by  the  Teams 
Commission  of  the  Association  of  Students 
and  Faculty. 

Lonnie  Buerge,  Harrisonville,  Mo.;  Dan 
Kanagy,  Hokkaido,  Japan;  Stanley  Miller, 
Elkhart,  Ind.;  Marilyn  Nafziger,  Wauseon, 
Ohio;  Jane  Widmer,  Wayland,  Iowa;  Kathy 
Yoder,  Louisville,  Ohio;  and  Don  Trover, 
John  Lederach  (alternate),  faculty  sponsors, 
will  travel  in  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Min- 
nesota, and  Nebraska.  Their  programs  will 
center  around  the  theme  “Peace  on  Earth. 

In  Illinois  they  will  attend  the  Illinois 
Conference  Youth  Retreat  at  Roanoke  where 
they  will  present  their  program. 

Programs  scheduled  include:  Harrison- 

ville Mennonite,  Harrisonville,  Mo.,  Dec. 
20;  MYF,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  21;  Bethesda 
Mennonite,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sunday  a.m., 
Dec.  22;  Lyon  Street  Mennonite,  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  Sunday  p.m.,  Dec.  22;  Mt.  Pisgah 
Mennonite,  Leonard,  Mo.,  Dec.  23;  "Pleasant 
Hill  Mennonite,  East  Peoria,  111.,  Dec.  24; 
Christmas  Day,  Dec.  25  (open);  Illinois  State 
MYF  Convention,  Roanoke,  Dec.  26-28; 
"Quin  Cities  Spanish  MYF,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  Dec.  28;  "Quin  Cities  Spanish  Menno- 
nite, Davenport,  Iowa,  Sunday  a.m.,  Dec. 
29;  First  Mennonite,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Sun- 
day p.m.,  Dec.  29;  Wellman  Mennonite, 
Wellman,  Iowa,  Dec.  30;  “Sugar  Creek  Men- 
nonite, Wayland,  Iowa,  Dec.  31;  Evangelical 
Mennonite,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Jan.  1;  Man- 
son  Mennonite,  Manson,  Iowa,  Jan.  2; 
Alpha  Mennonite,  Alpha,  Minn.,  Jan.  3; 
Omaha,  Neb.  (no  service),  Jan.  4;  Northside 
Chapel,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Sunday  a.m.,  Jan.  5; 
"Salem  Mennonite,  Shicklev,  Neb.,  Sunday 
p.m.,  Jan.  5. 

Visiting  churches  in  Colorado,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma  are 
Pedro  Cavazos,  Mathis,  Tex.;  Karl  Det- 
weiler,  Harper,  Kan.;  Joyce  Eicher  and 
Phyllis  Liechtv  of  Archbold,  Ohio;  Carol 
Freeman,  La  Junta,  Colo.;  Lester  Zook, 
Hannibal,  Mo.;  and  Mary  Lou  Shetler,  mem- 
ber of  the  college  faculty. 

As  a basis  for  their  program,  the  team 
will  use  the  Scripture,  Lk.  2:11,  “For  unto 
you  is  born  this  day  ...  a Saviour.”  In 
addition  to  presenting  programs  in  churches, 
the  team  will  visit  Frontier  Boys  Village, 
Divide,  Colo.;  Black  Mountain  Mission, 
Chinle,  Ariz.;  and  the  Dilkon  Schools, 
Winslow,  Ariz. 

Their  itinerary  is  as  follows:  “Thurman 
Mennonite,  Anton,  Colo.,  Dec.  20;  First 
Mennonite,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  Dec.  21;  Rocky 
Ford  Mennonite,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Sunday 
a.m.,  Dec.  22;  East  Holbrook  Mennonite, 
Cheraw,  Colo.,  Sunday  p.m.,  Dec.  22; 
Pueblo  Mennonite,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Dec.  23; 
Frontier  Boys  Village,  Divide,  Colo.,  Tues- 
day, Dec.  24;  Beth-El  Mennonite,  Colorado 


Springs,  Colo.,  Tuesday  p.m.,  Dec.  24; 
"Frontier  Boys  Village,  Divide,  Colo.,  Dec. 
25;  Walsenburg  Mennonite,  Walsenburg, 
Colo.,  Dec.  26;  La  Jara  Mennonite,  La  Jara, 
Colo.,  Dec.  27;  "Black  Mountain  Mission, 
Chinle,  Ariz.,  Dec.  28;  "Blue  Gap  Mission, 
Chinle,  Ariz.,  Sunday  a.m.,  Dec.  29;  United 
Presbyterian  Mission,  Ganado,  Ariz.,  Sunday 
p.m.,  Dec.  29;  Dilkon  Schools,  Winslow,  Ariz., 
Dec.  30;  Sunnvslope  Mennonite,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Dec.  31;  Trinity  Mennonite,  Glen- 
dale, Ariz.,  Jan.  1;  Bethel  Mennonite, 
Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Jan.  2;  “Perryton  Men- 
nonite, Perryton,  Tex.,  Jan.  3;  MYF,  Hydro, 
Okla.,  Jan.  4;  Pleasant  View  Mennonite, 
Hydro,  Okla.,  Sunday  a.m.,  Jan.  5;  Spencer 
Mennonite,  Spencer,  Okla.,  Sunday  p.m., 
Jan.  5;  Hesston  College,  Monday  a.m.,  Jan. 
6. 

"Not  confirmed. 

Goshen  Team  to  Tour 

A six-member  Gospel  Team  from  Goshen 
College  will  tour  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
from  Dec.  29  to  Jan.  5 and  give  programs 
at  eight  churches. 

The  group,  led  by  Gary  Link,  freshman, 
of  Wauseon,  Ohio,  will  give  programs  en- 
titled “Definitions  of  Love,”  which  will  in- 
clude drama,  conversation,  and  singing. 

Also  in  the  group  are  John  Bontrager, 
sophomore,  of  Wellman,  Iowa;  Dennis  Byler, 
sophomore,  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay;  Su- 
sanne  Gerber,  sophomore,  of  Chappell, 
Neb.;  Lorene  Wagler,  junior,  of  Morgantown, 
Ind.;  and  Eva  Yost,  junior,  of  Lanham, 
Md. 

The  team  and  its  intensive  eight-day, 
1,300-mile  tour  is  sponsored  by  the  campus 
religious  organization,  Student  Christian 
Association. 

The  itinerary  is:  Dec.  29,  Friendship 

Church,  Bedford,  Ohio;  Dec.  30,  Scottdale 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church;  Dec.  31,  Akron  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church;  Jan.  1,  Sunnvside  Men- 
nonite Church,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.;  Jan.  2, 
Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Smithville, 
Ohio;  Jan.  3 (chapel),  Central  Christian  High 
School,  Kidron,  Ohio;  Jan.  3,  Bethel  Men- 
nonite Church,  West  Liberty,  Ohio;  Jan.  5 
(afternoon),  Tedrow  Mennonite  Church, 
Wauseon,  Ohio. 

Memorial  Service 
for  Mrs.  Ruth  Jutzi 

Ruth  Jutzi,  wife  of  Bruce  Jutzi,  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  director  in  Hong 
Kong,  passed  away  in  Hong  Kong  follow- 
ing exploratory  surgery  on  Dec.  3,  1968. 
The  Jutzis  began  their  term  of  service  in 
July  1967. 

Mrs.  Jutzi  had  entered  MCC  service 
because  she  felt  it  would  give  her  a chance 
to  participate  in  one  of  the  church's  most 


important  tasks.  “MCC  programs  provide 
opportunity  to  help  people  in  need  and  to 
broaden  my  understanding  of  the  people 
and  cultures  of  the  world  by  relating  direct- 
ly to  them  and  their  needs.  I feel  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the 
church.” 

A native  of  Ontario,  Canada,  Mrs.  Jutzi 
belonged  to  the  Steinman  Mennonite 
Church,  Albert  Zehr  pastor.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Lloyd  Cressman  and 
Mrs.  Gladys  (Cressman)  Grove.  Ruth  graduat- 
ed from  the  Stratford  General  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing,  Ontario,  in  1963. 

In  Hong  Kong  she  had  suffered  from  re- 
curring cases  of  lung  infection  and  had  been 
under  close  medical  supervision.  She  ap- 
peared to  be  recovering  satisfactorily  and 
had  started  to  work  on  a part-time  basis. 
On  Dec.  2,  MCC  received  word  that  Ruth 
had  developed  other  complications  which 
led  to  surgery  and  the  discovery  of  circula- 
tors problems.  The  couple  had  planned  to 
return  to  Canada  on  Dec.  26. 

A memorial  service  was  held  on  Dec.  8 
at  the  Steinman  Mennonite  Church,  Baden, 
Ont.  Albert  Zehr,  her  present  pastor,  and 
Irvin  Cressman,  her  former  pastor,  partici- 
pated in  the  service.  Paul  Longacre,  MCC 
director  for  Asia,  also  attended  the  service. 
The  body  remained  in  Hong  Kong. 

Congregation  in  the  Prison 

Within  the  prison  at  Atmore,  Ala.,  there 
is  now  what  could  be  called  a congregation. 
Twenty-seven  baptized  Christians,  under 
the  leadership  of  Martin  and  Anna  Weber, 
have  chosen  a Sunday  school  superintendent, 
song  leader,  treasurer,  and  secretary.  They 
have  selected  a missions  committee  who  are 
responsible  for  the  distribution  of  literature 
within  the  prison,  and  to  seek  to  bring  new 
persons  to  the  services.  Each  Sunday  morn- 
ing one  hundred  attend  worship  services. 
There  are  Bible  classes  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday;  Saturday  is  prayer  meeting  day. 
Help  is  being  given  in  the  building  up  of 
the  Atmore  Prison  library.  A number  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  churches  are  exploring 
together  the  possibilities  for  establishment 
of  a halfway  house  for  paroled  and  released 
prisoners. 

School  for  Ministers 
at  Hesston 

To  meet  the  needs  for  the  continuing 
education  of  the  minister,  a School  for  Min- 
isters is  being  sponsored  jointly  by  three 
colleges:  Hesston  College,  Bethel  College, 
and  Tabor  College;  and  by  three  district 
conferences:  the  South  Central  Conference 
of  the  Mennonite  Church,  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  and  the  Southern  District  of 
the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church. 

The  school  is  scheduled  for  Jan.  27-30. 
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Except  for  a banquet  which  is  scheduled 
for  Hillsboro,  sessions  will  be  divided  be- 
tween the  Hesston  and  Bethel  College 
campuses.  The  first  lecture  begins  on  Mon- 
day evening,  Jan.  27,  at  7:30  on  the  Hess- 
ton campus. 

Two  theologians  will  lecture  and  lead 
discussions.  Cornelius  J.  Dyck  is  Professor 
of  Historical  Theology  and  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies  at  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.  J.  Lawrence 
Burkholder  is  the  Victor  S.  Thomas  Profes- 


Joseph  R.  Steiner,  newly  elected  president 
of  the  Association  of  Mennonite  Social 
Workers,  held  a meeting  of  his  executive 
committee  on  Friday,  Nov.  29,  at  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  Ind.  Other  members  of 
the  executive  committee  are  Margaret  E. 
Jahnke,  secretary-treasurer,  and  George  A. 
Smucker,  vice-president. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  plan 
for  the  future  of  the  organization  as  well  as 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  membership  to 
be  held  in  the  spring  of  1969.  A second 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  will  be 
held  in  January  1969. 

In  the  near  future  a survey  will  be  con- 
ducted among  the  membership  of  the 
Association  as  well  as  with  other  social 
workers  who  have  indicated  interest  in  the 

Food,  Clothing  to  West  Bengal 

Sweeping  in  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  a 
cyclonic  storm  pounded  India’s  eastern 
states  of  Orissa  and  West  Bengal  on  its 
way  to  the  Himalayan  Mountains.  The 
three-dav  continual  downpour  the  first  of 
October  swelled  mountain  streams  into 
torrential  rivers.  Houses,  bridges,  and  whole 
villages  perched  by  the  rivers  were  swept 
away.  Heavy  flooding  and  land  slides  re- 
sulted in  Darjeeling,  Kalimpong,  Cooch 
Behar,  and  Jalpaiguri,  towns  in  the  north- 
ern section  of  West  Bengal  state,  300  miles 
north  of  Calcutta. 

Calcutta  newspapers  carried  headlines 
reporting  great  losses  to  property  and  lives, 
one  reading  “Thirty  Thousand  People 
Missing.”  In  Jalpaiguri  alone  600  people 
died,  floodwaters  rising  so  rapidly  in  the 
night  that  people  were  trapped  in  their 
own  homes. 

The  waters  receded  quickly,  leaving  be- 
hind a path  of  silt,  slime,  destruction,  and 
death.  With  human  and  animal  carcasses 
strewn  about,  the  stench  was  overpowering. 
The  heavy  destruction  and  great  loss  of 
life  caused  such  suffering  and  consternation 
that  few  of  the  dispossessed  knew  where  to 
turn  for  help  or  what  to  do.  The  Indian 
government  and  Christian  voluntary  agen- 
cies responded  promptly. 

An  advanced  party  organized  to  visit 
Jalpaiguri  to  assess  the  situation  included 


sor  of  Divinity  at  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dyck  will  discuss  the  general  topic,  “Re- 
newal Movements  in  History.”  Burkholder 
will  talk  about  “The  Church-Community  in 
Conversation.”  Ministers  will  register  for 
the  conference  through  their  respective 
conference  headquarters. 

This  year,  ministers’  wives  have  decided 
to  attend  both  the  lecture  and  discussion 
sessions  with  their  husbands.  Nursery  facili- 
ties will  be  provided  for  small  children. 


activities  of  the  Association.  Information 
sought  by  the  survey  has  to  do  with  the 
membership’s  view  of  the  structure,  function, 
and  role  of  the  Association  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  its  constituency.  This  data  will  be 
used  to  plan  the  future  of  the  Association. 

President  Steiner  is  currently  serving 
as  dean  of  men  at  Bluffton  College,  Bluff- 
ton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Smucker  is  assistant  professor 
of  Social  Welfare  at  Goshen  College,  Go- 
shen, Ind.  Miss  Jahnke  is  a psychiatric 
social  worker  at  the  Oaklawn  Center,  Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

The  past  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee are  Donald  G.  Miller,  president, 
Elkhart,  Ind.;  Joseph  R.  Steiner,  vice-presi- 
dent, Bluffton,  Ohio;  and  Allen  Zehr,  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Logansport,  Ind. 

Flood  Victims 

Vernon  Reimer,  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  director  in  India.  The  govern- 
ment relief  coordinator  warmly  welcomed 
the  party  and  promptly  assigned  them  two 
areas  in  which  to  work. 

Rice  was  both  airlifted  and  trucked  in 
from  Calcutta.  The  first  load  was  stopped 
several  times  by  gangs  of  hungry  people 
who  tried  to  grab  supplies.  Welfare  workers 
tactfully  handled  the  situation  by  giving 
some  rations  before  the  truck  proceeded  to 
the  centers  for  more  orderly  distribution. 

Floodwaters  caused  havoc  to  the  district’s 
medical  facilities.  The  hospital  was  totally 
useless  with  the  ground  floor  submerged 
under  two  feet  of  stinking  silt  and  medical 
supplies  swept  away  in  the  waters. 

A medical  relief  team  was  assembled  by 
the  Christian  volunteer  agencies  in  Calcutta 
and  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  the  flood. 
MCC  Dr.  Perry  Klaassen  spent  ten  days 
with  the  team  in  several  areas  giving  medi- 
cal aid  and  immunizations  where  needed. 

“In  a flood  disaster  there  are  few  medi- 
cal emergencies  except  providing  proper 
water  supply  and  immunizing  the  popula- 
tion against  possible  epidemic  diseases,” 
Dr.  Klaassen  noted.  “While  in  this  in- 
stance the  medical  team  was  providing  gen- 
eral outdoor  patient  care  and  treating  minor 
ailments  which  really  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  flood,  our  presence  with  good 


medicines  was  an  expression  of  love  and 
concern  to  these  people  in  distress.” 

In  Jalpaiguri  now,  the  second  phase  of 
work  is  rehabilitation.  Voluntary  agencies 
have  been  assigned  three  districts  with  ap- 
proximately 1,500  families.  These  people 
are  squatting  in  hastily  constructed  huts 
along  the  elevated  road  banks.  Their  front 
doors  literally  open  onto  national  highways. 

These  families  have  lost  all  their  belong- 
ings, including  cooking  utensils,  agricultural 
implements,  clothing,  livestock,  and  houses. 
Many  have  lost  one  or  more  members  of 
their  family.  They  are  anxious  to  get 
back  to  their  villages  but  their  morale  is  so 
low  that  they  are  apathetic  and  bewildered. 
These  families  will  be  given  assistance  by 
the  voluntary  agencies  in  rebuilding  their 
homes  and  replacing  their  utensils,  imple- 
ments, and  clothing. 

MCC  has  made  $10,000  available  with 
approximately  $3,000  being  used  for  pur- 
chasing clothing,  blankets,  and  kitchen 
utensils,  and  the  remainder  for  building 
material  for  people  who  lost  their  homes. 
Two  Indian  volunteers  represent  MCC  in 
this  rehabilitation  phase  of  the  work.  Pax- 
man  Gerhard  Neufeld  is  also  assisting 
Swedish  missionaries  in  a large  relief  opera- 
tion in  Cooch  Behar. 


An  American  for  One  Year 

Currently  30  young  people  are  in  the 
United  States  under  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  exchange  visitor  program,  com- 
monly called  trainee  program.  These  young 
people  have  come  from  10  different  coun- 
tries of  the  world:  from  Uruguay,  Paraguay, 
and  Colombia  in  South  America;  from  India 
and  Korea  in  Asia;  from  Switzerland,  the 
Netherlands,  France,  Germany,  and  England 
in  Europe.  They  have  various  occupational 
backgrounds  and  are  also  from  several 
church  affiliations. 

But  all  of  them  have  come  to  live  with 
the  Mennonites  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  one  year.  Why?  To  learn  to 
know  firsthand  life  and  culture  abroad,  to 
help  in  a personal  way  to  promote  inter- 
national goodwill  and  understanding,  to 
exchange  ideas,  to  observe  life  in  our  com- 
munities and  in  our  working  world,  and  to 
learn  new  things  vocationally  and  otherwise. 
The  program  enables  North  American 
Mennonites  to  broaden  their  horizons, 
too:  and  learn  to  know  people  and  cultures 
of  other  countries  through  the  trainees  and 
to  help  cement  ties  of  international  Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 

One  of  the  trainees  who  returned  to 
Europe  this  past  summer  after  one  year  in 
America  writes:  “I  encourage  MCC  very 
much  to  continue  the  Trainee  Program  and 
members  of  the  Mennonite  Church  to  be 
proud  to  possess  an  exchange  organiza- 
tion because  you  contribute  to  the  good 
comprehension  between  the  different  nations 
in  the  world.  Don’t  give  up,  the  future 
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lies  in  the  hands  of  the  youth,  and  if  you 
try  to  rebuild  a society  of  peace,  start  at 
the  root,  which  is  the  youth.  In  other 
words,  go  on  with  your  Trainee  Program 
giving  other  young  people  the  opportunity 
to  know  about  other  countries,  and  maybe 
when  they  are  back  home  they  might 
have  quite  different  concepts  about  Ameri- 
ca and  its  people  than  when  they  left  their 
own  country. 

Sponsors  are  needed  now  for  trainees. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  participate.  After 
six  months  in  one  location,  normally  train- 
ees move  to  different  assignments  for  the 
second  half-year,  and  new  homes  and  new 
working  assignments  are  needed  for  the 
first  of  February  1969.  The  sponsor  (a)  gives 
the  trainee  a home  away  from  home  for 
six  months,  (b)  gives  him  work,  preferably  in 
his  chosen  vocation,  (c)  provides  room  and 
board  plus  $20  per  month  spending  money 
for  the  trainee,  (d)  sends  $75  monthly  to 
MCC  to  cover  transportation,  medical,  and 
other  costs,  (e)  accepts  the  trainee  as  a 
member  of  the  family  rather  than  hired  help, 
and  (f)  makes  it  possible  for  the  trainee 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  church  and 
community  activities. 

Placements  are  needed  as  of  Feb.  1, 
1969,  especially  in  business  and  more 
specialized  vocations  for  particularly  the 
following:  several  male  clerical  office  work- 
ers or  store  clerks,  a number  of  nurse  aides, 
registered  nurses,  a hospital  orderly,  sev- 
eral children’s  home  aides,  a social  worker, 
a carpenter,  a shoe  factory  position,  and 
kindergarten  teachers. 

People  who  can  receive  a trainee  in 
their  home  or  work  situation,  please  do  not 
delay  to  write  now  to:  Trainee  Program, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa. 
17501. 


Forty  Years  of  Service  Given 

More  than  40  years  of  service  to  the 
Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center  came  to  a close 
this  month  when  E.  P.  Mininger,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  president  of  the  board;  Lester  Rich, 
Archbold,  Ohio;  Carl  Smucker,  Bluffton, 
Ohio;  and  Paul  Hoover,  Goshen,  Ind.,  each 
completed  the  maximum  number  of  years 
on  the  Oaklawn  board  of  directors  permitted 
by  the  bylaws  of  the  organization. 

To  replace  the  departing  board  members 
the  following  appointments  have  been  made 
by  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services,  Inc.: 
John  Bender,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Evan  Bertsche, 
Archbold,  Ohio;  and  William  Stauffer, 
Sugarcreek,  Ohio.  One  position  on  the  14- 
member  board  of  directors  remains  vacant. 

Reorganization  of  the  board  resulted  in 
the  following  officers  being  elected:  presi- 
dent, Harold  Oyer,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  vice- 
president,  Russel  Liechty,  Goshen,  Ind.; 
secretary,  Maynard  Sauder,  Archbold,  Ohio; 
and  treasurer,  William  Pletcher,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Pete  Berkey,  Elkhart,  was  named  fifth  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee. 


Third  Manitoba  Relief  Sale 
Scheduled  for  June  14,  1969 

The  Manitoba  relief  sale  committee  has 
decided  to  hold  its  third  sale  in  Steinbach 
on  June  14,  1969. 

This  will  be  the  second  time  that  the 
relief  auction  in  support  of  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  will  be  held  in  the 
Steinbach  Arena.  In  June  1968  a similar 
sale  attracted  an  estimated  4,000  people 
from  all  over  southern  Manitoba  and  netted 
nearly  $12,000,  all  of  which  was  turned  over 
to  MCC  for  its  overseas  relief  program. 

A 1966  sale  in  Winkler  raised  nearly 
$3,000  for  relief. 

Women's  groups  in  a number  of  communi- 
ties in  southern  Manitoba  have  already  be- 
gun making  hand-sewn  quilts  and  other 
items  for  the  1969  sale. 

Sale  chairman  K.  R.  Barkman  has  pointed 
out  that  the  Steinbach  Arena  will  have  im- 
proved facilities  for  next  year's  sale.  At  the 
last  sale  the  ground  in  the  arena  was  still 
somewhat  soggy.  This  autumn  a cement 
floor  was  poured. 

As  They  Served  They  Grew 

“I  came  to  New  York  with  the  idea  that 
I was  much  better  than  the  people  in  South 
Bronx  and  I was  doing  them  a favor  by 
coming.  It  didn’t  take  me  more  than  a few 
days  to  realize  that  this  wasn’t  true  and 
that  they  couldn’t  have  cared  less  if  I hadn’t 
come.” 

This  is  the  way  a VS-er  expressed  his 
feelings  about  his  summer  service  in  the 
inner  city.  He  was  one  of  ninety-five  per- 
sons who  had  served  in  one  of  the  summer 
VS  assignments  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Four  VS-ers  served  in  a community 
project  at  the  W Street  VS  unit  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  They  organized  sewing  and 
cooking  clubs,  directed  recreation  and  camp- 
ing trips,  and  cultivated  friendships  with 
community  adults. 

Six  VS-ers  served  in  a day  camp  related 
to  the  Glad  Tidings  congregation  in  South 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  and  two  served  in  a day  camp 
affiliated  with  the  Berea  Mennonite  Church 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  As  teachers  and  assistants 
in  the  day  camp  program,  they  taught 
classes  and  crafts,  directed  recreation,  and 
led  the  youngsters  on  educational  tours  to 
museums,  parks,  and  airports.  Although 
discipline  was  sometimes  difficult,  the  ex- 
perience helped  them  to  better  understand 
the  inner-city  child. 

Twelve  persons  served  as  cooks,  nurses, 
counselors,  maintenance  men,  and  directors 
at  Camp  Hebron  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Their 
work  helped  to  make  one  week  the  best 
week  of  the  summer  for  many  children  from 
old  and  young  Mennonite  congregations. 

Seventy-one  VS-ers  were  involved  in 
servanthood  work  camps  and  seminars  at 
seven  locations  along  the  eastern  seaboard. 


In  Immokalee,  Fla.,  Anderson,  S.C.,  Norma, 
N.J.,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  New  York  City 
they  helped  in  hospitals,  in  community  proj- 
ects, and  in  building  and  construction  work. 
From  observation  they  learned  how  other 
church  agencies  related  to  the  community. 
Their  Bible  study  course  entitled  “Peace 
or  Pieces”  focused  on  peace,  love,  and  non- 
resistance. 

And  as  they  served,  they  grew.  “This 
summer  has  been  a tremendous  mental  and 
spiritual  growing  experience  for  me,”  one 
said.  “The  discussions  with  VS-ers  and 
other  Christian  teens  from  the  street  stirred 
each  of  us  and  gave  us  new  courage  and 
enthusiasm.  The  vital  point  about  these  city 
kids  is  their  frankness  and  openness  to  dis- 
cuss anything.  I will  never  be  the  same.  I 
am  thankful  for  the  opportunity  to  find  my- 
self, God,  and  a new  culture.” 

A husband  and  wife  work  camp  leader 
team  said  they  felt  confident  that  the  proj- 
ect was  successful,  not  that  they  had  done 
such  a great  job,  but  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  able  to  work  through  them  to  “touch 
other  lives  with  meaning.” 

Many  of  the  servanthood  work  campers 
said  that  they  wouldn’t  have  missed  this 
week  for  anything.  They  gained  more  than 
they  gave — new  friends,  new  insights,  new 
understanding.  Bible  study  and  times  of 
sharing  enriched  their  lives.  “I  can’t  re- 
member when  anything  has  ever  hit  home 
and  spoken  to  me  as  servanthood  has,”  one 
VS-er  said. 

“Frustration  and  challenge,  exhaustion 
and  reward,  summarized  another,  “these 
words  describe  my  summer  VS  experience.” 

"Church  Converses 
with  the  World" 

Swami  Ranganathananda,  an  Indian 

monk,  and  theologian-writer  Colin  W. 
Williams,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 

spoke  in  a special  week  of  chapels  and 
convocations  at  Goshen  College,  Nov.  11-15. 

The  theme  for  the  week  was  “The 
Church  Converses  with  the  World.” 

On  Monday  the  Swami,  who  is  currently 
spending  a year  in  Chicago,  spoke  on 
“Spirit  of  Indian  Culture.”  He  and  C. 

Norman  Kraus,  professor  of  religion, 

shared  the  platform  and  talked  with  each 
other  on  “Comparative  Values  of  Christian- 
ity and  Hinduism.” 

Dr.  Williams,  a native  of  Australia  and 
in  charge  of  the  University  of  Chicago’s  doc- 
tor of  ministry  program,  spoke  on  “Secular- 
ism as  a Religion,”  and  on  “The  Validity 
of  the  Secular  as  a Dimension  of  Christian 
Concern.” 

A group  of  students  and  faculty  members 
discussed  the  question,  “How  can  we  best 
converse  with  the  world?”  One  of  the  tar- 
gets of  their  discussion  was  the  cultural 
gap  between  the  college  student  and  the 
average  citizen. 
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What  Is  SHARE.  Inc.? 

Self  Help  and  Rehabilitation  Enterprises 
(SHARE),  a tax  exempt  organization  from 
the  Hesston  area,  is  an  active  corporation 
in  the  St.  Louis  ghetto. 

Approximately  70,000  people,  living  in 
50  blocks  square,  compose  the  heart  of  the 
ghetto.  Previously  existing  community  struc- 
tures have  broken  down.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle law  enforcement.  In  the  public  housing 
project,  anyone  can  get  into  buildings  at  any 
time.  Elevators  stop  every  fourth  floor  only. 
There  are  no  playground  facilities  for  chil- 
dren. Absentee  landlords  charge  high  rents 
but  give  no  services  to  people  living  in 
this  rat-infested  area.  Yet  people  do  not 
want  to  move  from  the  neighborhood.  They 
want  to  do  something  for  themselves.  This 
spirit  prevails  in  few  ghettos. 

Jeff-Vander-Lou,  an  organization  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  black  people  living 
in  the  community  who  want  to  help  them- 
selves, has  added  a stabilizing  influence. 
Its  president,  Macler  Shephard,  is  a knowl- 
edgeable and  effective  leader.  Mayor 
Cervantes  referred  to  JVL  as  an  example  of 
what  he  expected  of  other  organizations 
within  the  area. 

Primarily  through  JVL’s  efforts,  Brown 
Shoe  Company  has  decided  to  build  a new 
modern  factory  in  the  middle  of  the  ghetto, 
which  will  eventually  employ  200-400  per- 
sons, most  of  them  coming  from  the  com- 
munity, referred  by  this  organization. 

A local  influential  businessman  visited  the 
area  and  saw  the  apparent  need.  He  re- 
sponded by  giving  thousands  of  dollars  for 
rehabilitation.  With  his  assistance  and  the 
help  of  SHARE,  Jeff-Vander-Lou  has 
approximately  29  houses  already  rehabili- 
tated which  qualify  for  federal  loans.  This 
allows  people  to  live  in  decent  rat-free 
housing  and  pay  no  more  than  they  did  for 
unheated,  debilitated  living  quarters,  often 
without  water  and/or  electricity. 

Mike  Shark,  a contractor,  has  demon- 
strated that  buildings  can  be  rehabilitated 
at  a reasonable  price  and  qualify  for  federal 
loans.  Insurance  companies  are  now  willing 
to  insure  properties.  This  was  not  done 
previously.  Mr.  Shark  tries  to  use  unem- 
ployed Negro  youth  from  the  community  on 
manual  jobs.  (Even  though  stealing  is 
prevalent,  this  man  has  stored  building 
materials  in  the  open  without  any  appre- 
ciable damage.) 

JVL  has  been  meeting  in  the  Mennonite 
church  for  several  years.  Hubert  Schwartz- 
entruber,  the  only  white  person,  and  pastor 
of  the  church,  was  associated  with  its  board 
for  some  time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Miller, 
from  Hesston,  moved  to  St.  Loujs  in  1967 
to  teach  in  the  ghetto  schools.  Several  other 
Christian  teachers  are  now  giving  their 
services  for  the  good  of  the  community.  Cecil 
has  been  elected  a member  of  the  JVL 
Board. 

The  Bethesda  Mennonite  Church,  organ- 


ized in  the  ghetto,  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
has  been  serving  the  community  since  1958. 
This  past  summer  the  Illinois  Mennonite 
Youth  Fellowship  sent  four  or  five  people 
each  week  to  work  in  the  area  and  raised 
$5,000  for  the  building  project.  Large  work 
groups  are  not  encouraged  unless  it  is  to 
help  on  the  building  of  the  church. 

A committee  from  Hesston  visited  the  St. 
Louis  project  in  1967  and  decided  there  was 
evidence  that  the  people  wanted  to  help 
themselves  and  that  rehabilitation  of  many 
buildings  would  be  feasible.  An  old  building 
was  purchased  and  is  now  rehabilitated  under 
SHARE  to  be  used  as  an  example  to  the 
community  of  what  could  be  done.  When  it 
is  completed,  it  will  also  be  eligible  for  a 
federal  loan.  SHARE  is  working  through 
JVL  so  that  there  will  be  less  cause  for 
misunderstanding. 

SHARE  believes  that  a real  contribution 
can  be  made  through  community  leadership 
and  coordination  as  well  as  continued  house 


Robert  Nolt  is  to  be  licensed  and  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  Staunton  Menno- 
nite Church,  Staunton,  Va.,  Jan.  5.  His  new 
address  is  2312  Third  Street,  Staunton, 
Va.  24401. 

Books  Abroad,  the  project  to  send 
good,  useful  books  to  needy  areas  of  the 
world,  spent  $460.52  in  postage  during  1968. 
Should  you  desire  to  assist  in  paying  post- 
age, send  your  gift  to  Mary  Bender,  512  S. 
High  Street,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Derek  Kidner,  of  Cambridge,  England, 
will  address  the  student  body  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  at  11:00  a.m.,  Jan.  9, 
in  a convocation  lecture  entitled,  Wisdom 
and  Secularism. 

Dr.  Kidner  is  presently  warden  of  Tvn- 
dale  House,  in  Cambridge,  which  is  a resi- 
dential library  for  postgraduate  biblical 
research.  He  is  the  author  of  commentaries 
on  Genesis  and  Proverbs  in  the  Tvndale 
O.T.  Commentaries  series,  and  on  Isaiah 
in  the  forthcoming  revision  of  the  New 
Bible  Commentary. 

Abraham  I.  Katsh,  president  of  the 
Dropsie  College  for  Hebrew  and  Cognate 
Learning  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  lecture 
on  “The  Jewish  Contribution  to  Civiliza- 
tion” Jan.  9,  at  8:00  p.m.,  in  the  EMC 
auditorium. 

“Dr.  Katsh  is  one  of  the  most  important 
ties  between  the  state  of  Israel  and  Ameri- 
can Judaism,”  commented  G.  Irvin  Lehman, 
professor  of  Old  Testament  language  and 
literature. 

Former  professor  and  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Hebrew  Studies  at  New  York 
University,  Katsh  founded  the  Summer  Pro- 
fessorial Workshop  in  Israel  in  cooperation 


rehabilitation.  Therefore,  Cecil  Miller  has 
been  chosen  as  a representative  to  coordi- 
nate and  promote  the  work  of  SHARE,  help 
coordinate  volunteer  labor  as  it  comes  to 
the  city  under  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
or  youth  organizations,  and  he  will  be 
available  to  assist  JVL  as  needed. 

Individuals  in  the  Hesston  area  have 
given  or  pledged  substantial  amounts  and 
Hesston  Corporation  Foundation  has  given 
$5,000  to  get  this  program  under  way.  How- 
ever, if  the  organization  is  to  be  effective, 
it  will  need  sustaining  funds  over  a period 
of  years.  SHARE  hopes  that  hundreds  of 
people  will  see  and  feel  the  great  need  and 
make  financial  contributions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  work.  Contributions  made 
out  to  SHARE,  INC.,  are  tax  exempt. 

Officers  of  the  organization  are:  Clifford 
Stutzman,  president;  Tilman  Smith,  vice- 
president;  Albert  Weaver,  senior  treasurer; 
Milton  Miller,  secretary;  Cecil  Miller,  Ken- 
neth Miller,  Emil  Yoder,  additional  mem- 
bers.— Ruby  P.  Zook. 


with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Seventeen  Goshen  College  students 
will  leave  Jan.  2 for  a trimester  of  study 
and  service  abroad  in  Honduras  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Clair  Amstutz, 
a faculty  couple. 

The  unit  that  opens  next  month  will  be 
the  first  in  Honduras.  Three  other  units 
opened  last  fall  in  Costa  Rica,  Guadeloupe, 
and  Jamaica,  and  are  continuing  this  year. 
A fifth  unit  will  open  in  Nicaragua  in  Jan- 
uary, and  in  late  April  a sixth  will  open 
in  Haiti  and  a seventh  in  Costa  Rica — the 
second  in  that  nation. 

Change  of  address:  Glenn  Musselman 
from  Brazil  to  3605  South  Main  Street, 
Goshen,  Ind.  46526.  Lester  and  Lois 
(Huddle)  Hostetler,  Haiti’s  Christian 
Orphanage,  P.O.  Box  13003  Interior,  Port- 
au-Prince,  Haiti,  West  Indies.  Clair  J. 
Hershey  from  Bird  in  Hand,  Pa.,  to  2090 
Jarvis  Road,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17601.  Russell 
L.  Mast  from  North  Newton,  Kan.,  to  233 
S.  Front  St.,  Souderton,  Pa.  18964. 

Mrs.  Lois  Keener  arrived  home  from 
Kenya  on  Dec.  5 because  of  the  illness  of 
her  father,  Henry  Garber. 

Martha  Lutz  arrived  home  on  furlough 
from  Somalia  on  Dec.  20.  Her  address  is 
621  North  Hanover  Street,  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.  17022. 

The  Richard  Landis  family  arrived 
home  on  a three-month  furlough  from 
Guatemala  on  Nov.  6.  Their  address  is  155 
South  Eighth  Street,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
17201. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  at 
Stahl,  Hollsopple,  Pa.;  seven  at  Whitestone, 
Hesston,  Kan. 
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Willis  and  Jesse  Hostetler  from  the 
Howard-Miami  congregation,  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  celebrated  their  60th  wedding  anni- 
versary with  a family  dinner  on  Dec.  21. 
They  were  married  Dec.  20,  1908. 

Mark  Me  Down  That  Way  is  the 
churchwide  youth  theme  for  1969. 

The  theme  grows  out  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,  which  Mennonite  young  people  will 
study  in  Sunday  school  classes  during 
January,  February,  and  March.  Focusing 
on  the  individual  in  encounter  with  Jesus 
Christ,  the  theme  attempts  to  challenge 
youth  to  commit  life  to  Christian  disciple- 
ship. 

Youth  worker  Art  Smoker  encourages 
local  youth  groups  to  study  Mark  and  work 
on  related  activities  suggest  in  “Youth 
Action  Guides”  printed  in  Builder  maga- 
zine. 


Calendar 


Millwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Gap.  Pa.  Dec.  30  to 
Jan.  10. 

Two-week  Ministers’  Course,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  6-17. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Conference  in  special  ses- 
sion at  Beech  Mennonite  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio, 
Jan.  14,  15. 

Annual  Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan  20-24. 

Winter  Bible  School,  Maple  Grove  Church,  Atglen,  Pa.. 
Jan.  20-31. 

School  for  Ministers,  Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kan., 
Jan.  27-30. 

Mennonite  Camping  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Laurelville  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Pa.,  Feb. 
21-23. 

Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies,  Midland  Hotel, 
Chicago,  111.,  Mar.  6,  7. 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  session,  Weaverland.  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Mar.  18,  19. 

Annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Publication  Board.  On- 
tario, Mar.  27-29.  (Exact  location  will  be  announced 
later) 

Spring  Extension  Convention,  Mathis.  Tex..  Mar  28- 
30. 

Board  of  Education  special  session,  Apr.  18,  19. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Julv 
1-6. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  22-25. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention.  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session.  Nov.  14,  15. 


Book  Shelf 


Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

The  Integrity  of  Church  Membership,  bv 

Russell  Bow.  Word  Books.  1968.  133  pp. 
$3.95. 

There  is  a growing  realization  in  all 
Christian  traditions  that  there  is  a vast  and 
barren  plain  separating  nominal  church 
membership  and  the  exciting  fellowships 
which  characterized  many  New  Testament 
churches. 

This  book  is  Bow’s  attempt  to  recover 
integrity  of  church  membership  in  a con- 
ventional church.  He  believes  that  such  a 


recovery  is  worth  a serious  and  prolonged 
effort  and  that  such  interest  is  possible. 
He  is  greatly  indebted  to  such  groups  as 
Gordon  Cosby’s  Church  of  the  Savior  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Cosby  does  not  believe  such  a recovery 
is  possible  in  a conventional  church. 

Bow  recognizes  a difference  between 
experiencing  genuine  renewal  as  a result 
of  a revival  meeting  and  recovering  integrity 
of  membership.  Many  pastors  do  not  realize 
this  difference  and  are  content  with  passing 
spurts  of  spiritual  vitality  which  some  un- 
usual emphasis  will  ofttimes  provide.  Bow- 
recounts  the  steps  taken  with  his  congrega- 
tion, giving  credit  to  others  where  it  is  due 
and  pointing  out  the  dangers  and  failures 
likely  to  be  encountered. 

Bow  does  not  put  his  expectations  for  the 
recovery  of  integrity  all  in  any  one  basket,, 
such  as  formal  membership  training.  It  is 
interesting  that  the  specifics  which  he  and 
his  congregation  were  led  to  commit  them- 
selves to  are  largely  the  same  old  ones!  I 
have  yet  to  see  any  congregation  give  seri- 
ous attention  to  spelling  out  commitment 
to  God  without  this  inevitably  involving 
regular  attendance  at  public  worship, 
participation  in  discussion  and  study  of 
Christian  truth  and  life,  private  praver  and 
Bible  study,  and  a stated  minimum  of  giving. 
Bow  will  not  allow  the  cry  and  fear  of 
legalism  to  stop  him  since  he  believes: 
“Without  conversion,  discipline  is  legalism; 
without  discipline,  conversion  is  counterfeit.” 

This  book  is  not  without  its  imperfections. 

I seriously  question  whether  "the  fact  that 
children  are  treated  as  adults  much  earlier 
today  means  that  some  are  ready  for  full 
church  membership  at  a younger  age.”  His 
handling  of  it  leaves  a good  bit  to  be 
learned  before  a biblically  responsible  posi- 
tion is  found.  Also  his  dealing  with  confes- 
sion seems  fuzzy  as  far  as  “to  whom”  is 
concerned.  But  these  faults  are  minor  com- 
pared to  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the  rest 
of  his  discussion.  Ministers  and  members 
everywhere  need  to  give  this  book  serious 
attention. — Gerald  C.  Studer. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

The  selection  of  Robert  J.  Baker’s  article  for 
the  Dec.  10  issue  indicates  to  me  that  the  Gospel 
Herald  understands  its  task  as  the  promotion  of 
true  communication  among  the  brotherhood.  I like 
his  essay  because  it  seems  to  me  to  combine 
1 Cor.  13  with  the  eleventh  chapter. 

I find  myself  basically  agreeing  with  Baker’s 
five  points.  But  I ponder  how  I would  react  to 
the  same  arguments  in  dogmatic  terminology. 
It’s  refreshing  to  find  someone  who  has  learned 
something  from  God  and  is  willing  to  share  that 
part  of  his  faith  without  trying  logically  or  other- 
wise to  force  it  on  others.  The  latter  it  seems 
to  me  confesses  unbelief  in  the  wisdom  of  God's 
Spirit. 

I am  glad  to  learn  from  Baker’s  example  of 
humility  something  hard  for  young  theologues  to 


assimilate:  "knowledge  . . . puffs  a man  up  with 
pride;  but  love  builds  up”  (1  Cor.  8:1,  TEV). 
— Henrv  M.  Shank,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

* o o 

I appreciate  the  good  articles  in  the  Gospel 
Herald  and  I pray  that  the  editor  will  have  the 
Lord’s  guidance  as  to  what  to  publish.  The  article 
in  the  Dec.  10  issue  by  Robert  J.  Baker,  "A 
Squeak  from  the  Grass  Roots,”  deserves  a re- 
reading, or  if  vou  missed . it,  please  hunt  it  up. 
— Clara  Cooprider,  McPherson,  Kan. 

A million  thanks  to  you  and  Robert  Baker  for 
the  timely  article,  “A  Squeak  from  the  Grass 
Roots,”  in  the  Dec.  10  Herald.  And  thank  the 
Lord  for  giving  a lavman-husband  the  grace  to 
say  some  things  that  lie  close  to  the  hearts  of 
others  of  us — Mennonite  husbands,  at  least 

I feel  that  some  of  Robert’s  points  are  “prize 
summaries,”  pointing  up  at  least  one  of  the  very 
foundation  stones  of  a Christian  home — that  of 
the  normal  and  proper  praver-bond  between  a 
Christian  husband  and  his  wife,  its  reminder- 
symbol  the  covering,  also  an  illustration  of  bless- 
ings derived  by  obedience  and  use. 

Oh,  for  more  acknowledgments  from  Christian 
homes  of  the  blessings  received  for  simple  obedi- 
ence to  seemingly  simple  things  the  all-wise  Lord 
has  taught  us! — Rov  E.  Hartzler,  Wellman,  Iowa. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Beck — Nitzsche. — Richard  Beck,  Wauseon, 
Ohio.  Zion  cong..  and  Judy  E.  Nitzsche,  Beemer 
(Neb.)  cong..  by  Ellis  B.  Croyle,  Oct.  12,  1968. 

Detwiler — Smeltzer. — Ronald  Mininger  Det- 
wiler.  West  Chester  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Rosetta 
Dian  Smeltzer,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sunnvside  cong., 
by  Elno  W.  Steiner,  Nov.  30,  1968. 

Gingerich — Trover. — Moses  Lee  Gingerich, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  and  Miriam  Susan  Trover,  Union- 
town,  Ohio,  both  of  Marlboro  cong.,  bv  Elmer  S. 
Yoder,  Nov.  29,  1968. 

Goyhow — Rice. — James  Goshow,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Joan  Elaine  Rice, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Catholic  Church,  Nov.  23,  1968. 

Hunsberger — Nyce. — John  Hunsberger,  Per- 
kasie.  Pa.,  and  Kathryn  Nyce,  Elrov,  Pa.,  both  of 
Blooming  Glen  cong.,  bv  David  F.  Derstine,  Jr., 
Oct.  26,  1968. 

Miller — Armstrong. — David  Miller  and  Jeanie 
Armstrong,  both  of  Grabill,  Ind.,  North  Leo  cong., 
by  Merle  G.  Stoltzfus,  Dec.  7,  1968. 

Yoder — Little. — Carl  Ray  Yoder,  Boswell,  Pa., 
Thomas  cong.,  and  Sharon  A.  Little,  Irwin,  Pa., 
Lutheran  Church,  by  Paul  Blank  and  Aldus  J. 
Wingard 

Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Baltozer,  Billy  and  Dorothy  Jean  (Eshbaeh),  Mt. 
Jov,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Daniel  Marvin, 
Dec.  2,  1968. 

Birkey,  Merle  and  Gerry  (Louslev),  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Todd  Lanell,  Dec.  5,  1968. 

Boese,  Robert  and  Elona,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  third 
child,  Rebecca  Ellen,  Nov.  20,  1968. 

Buerge,  Frank  E.  and  June  E.  (Zimmerman), 
Garden  Citv,  Mo.,  third  son,  Michael  Todd,  Nov. 
24,  1968. 

Burkholder,  LaVerne  and  Donnabelle  (Rieg- 
secker).  Archbold,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  second 
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daughter.  Dawn  Renae,  Dec.  2,  1968. 

Crilow,  Dick  and  Louise  (Begly),  Holmesville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Scott,  Nov.  30,  1968. 

Gingerich,  Harold  and  Reta  (Erb),  Baden,  Ont., 
second  son,  Dale  Daniel,  Sept.  1,  1968. 

Gingerich,  Henry  and  Kay,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  third 
son,  Timothy  John,  Dec.  8,  1968. 

Gingrich,  Abner  and  Violet  (Martin),  Wallen- 
stein, Ont.,  a son,  Kirby  James,  Nov.  2,  1968. 

Good,  John  W.  and  Phoebe  (Widders),  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  John  Stephen, 
Oct.  17,  1968. 

Henry,  Ronald  and  Janet  (Gehman),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Winthrop,  Nov.  30,  1968. 

Hershberger,  Mose  and  Lorene,  Mt.  Eaton, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Willard  Lee,  Nov.  16,  1968. 

Kanagy,  Joe  S.  and  Elizabeth  (Marner),  Well- 
man, Iowa,  seventh  child,  fifth  son,  Steven  Lvnn, 
Nov.  21,  1968. 

Lehman,  Oliver  and  Clara  (Hjelter),  Rvlev, 
Alta.,  twejfth  child,  third  daughter,  Pamela  Jov, 
Dec.  3,  1968. 

Mack,  Norman  and  Miriam  (Allebach),  Perki- 
omenville,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Verna 
Kay,  Sept.  30,  1968. 

Miller,  David  J.  and  Marian  (Swartz),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  third  child,  second  living,  a son, 
Timothy  Scott,  Nov.  12,  1968. 

Miller,  Paul  and  Arlene  (Landes),  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  a daughter,  Brenda  Sue,  Oct.  1,  1968;  re- 
ceived for  adoption,  Nov.  12,  1968. 

Miller,  Robert  and  Mary  (Holsopple),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  sixth  daughter,  Beth  Ann,  Dec.  3,  1968. 

Nafziger,  Lowell  and  Dianne  (Stamm),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Lisa  Jo,  Dec.  2,  1968. 

Sears,  Gary  and  Judy  (Leupp),  Tiskilwa,  111., 
first  child,  Christopher  Lynn,  Nov.  24,  1968, 

Strickland,  A.  D.  and  Joyce  (Burkholder), 
Wavnesboro,  Va.,  first  child,  Arthur  Darin,  Dec.  9, 
1968. 


Obituaries 


May  Che  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Boshart,  Elmer  S.,  son  of  the  late  David  and 
Magdalene  (Steinman)  Boshart,  was  born  in  Wil- 
mot  Twp.,  Ont.,  Dec.  15,  1912;  died  at  his  home. 
Sept.  18,  1968;  aged  55  v.  9 m.  3 d.  In  Decem- 
ber 1936,  he  married  Barbara  Lebold,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Carl,  Paul,  and 
Ross),  7 daughters  (Marlene — Mrs.  Gordon  Martz, 
Doreen — Mrs.  Gerald  Brenneman,  Norma — Mrs. 
Carl  Steinman,  Janet — Mrs.  Basil  Plebon,  Shirley 
— Mrs.  Ted  Wroblewski,  Linda — Mrs.  Murray 
Frey,  and  Mary  Lou),  13  grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Delton  and  Floyd),  and  2 sisters  (Ruby 
— Mrs.  John  Miles  and  Alice — Mrs.  Gerald  Riehlj 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  (Dori 
Ann).  He  was  a member  of  Maple  View  Church, 
Wellesley.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Steinman  Church,  Baden,  Sept.  21,  with  Chris 
O.  Erb,  Orland  Gingerich,  and  Elmer  Schwartzen- 
truber  officiating. 

Brubaker,  Levi  H.,  son  of  the  late  Andrew 
H.  and  Mary  G.  (Hess)  Brubaker,  was  born  in 
East  Hempfield  Twp.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug. 
7,  1890;  died  Nov.  29,  1968;  aged  78  y.  3 m. 
22  d.  On  Jan.  25,  1912,  he  married  Anna  G. 
Brubaker,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  his 
stepmother,  3 sons  (L.  Paul,  Aaron  J.,  and 
J.  Lester),  10  grandchildren,  5 great-grand- 
children, and  2 brothers  (Titus  H.  and  Landis 
H ).  He  served  on  the  boards  of  Philhaven 
Hospital  and  Landis  Homes  from  their  begin- 
nings. He  was  a member  of  the  Rohrerstown 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  2, 
with  J.  Herbert  Fisher,  Paul  H.  Gochnauer,  and 
H.  Raymond  Charles  officiating. 

Byler,  Thomas  J.,  son  of  Daniel  K.  and  Lydia 
(Peachev)  Byler,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa., 


Feb.  28,  1897;  died  at  Belleville,  Nov.  27,  1968; 
aged  71  y.  8 m.  30  d.  On  Dec.  25,  1919,  he 
married  Ada  Glick,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  6 sons  (Wilmer  T.,  Lester  S.,  John  M., 
Ernest,  Marvin  D.,  and  Thomas  J.),  33  grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild,  3 brothers,  and  3 
sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the  Locust  Grove 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov. 
30,  with  John  B.  Zook,  Sam  Glick,  and  Erie 
Renno  officiating. 

Cressman,  Milford,  son  of  Abram  and  Judith 
(Shantz)  Cressman,  was  bom  in  Blenheim  Twp., 
Ont.,  July  20,  1893;  died  at  his  home  in  Blen- 
heim Twp.,  of  a heart  attack,  Dec.  8,  1968;  aged 
75  y.  4 m.  18  d.  Surviving  are  one  brother 
(Clarence),  one  sister  (Barbara),  3 nieces,  and  3 
nephews.  He  was  a member  of  the  Blenheim 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec. 
10,  with  Gordon  Bauman  officiating. 

Gingrich,  Jessie  Mae,  daughter  of  William 
and  Amanda  (Carper)  Hovlman,  was  born  at 
Roseland,  Neb.,  Feb.  6,  1885;  died  at  Albany, 
Ore.,  Dec.  10,  1968;  aged  83  v.  10  m.  4 d.  On 
Feb.  10,  1904,  she  married  Marshall  Henry 
Gingrich,  who  died  in  May  1965.  Surviving  are 
2 sons  and  6 daughters  (Ervin,  Mary — Mrs.  Jim 
Bond,  Mahlon,  Ruth — Mrs.  John  Brenneman, 
Della — Mrs.  Denver  Unruh,  Esther — Mrs.  Dayton 
Elston,  Audrey — Mrs.  Rodrick  Brenneman,  and 
Doris  Parker),  24  grandchildren,  35  great-grand- 
children, one  sister  (Anna  Shiffler),  and  3 broth- 
ers (George,  Sam,  and  William).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Albany  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Dec.  13,  with  David  W.  Mann 
officiating;  interment  in  Waverlv  Memorial 
Cemetery. 

Graber,  Mina  Amanda,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Bertha  (Wvse)  Roth,  was  born  at  Wavland, 
Iowa,  Oct.  13,  1895;  died  at  the  Goshen  (Ind.) 
General  Hospital,  Nov.  7,  1968;  aged  73  y.  25  d. 
On  May  11,  1920,  she  married  Chris  L.  Graber, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 daughters 
(Areta — Mrs.  Earl  S.  Lehman,  Lucille — Mrs. 
Harold  Swartzendruber,  Mildred — Mrs.  Edward 
Stoltzfus,  Gladys — Mrs.  Clayton  Bevler,  and  Lois 
— Mrs.  Bvron  Bender),  one  son  (Richard  D. ),  26 
grandchildren,  one  sister  (Verna — Mrs.  Melvin 
Gingerich),  and  one  brother  (Arthur).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  College  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Reith-Rohrer-Ehret  Funeral 
Home  and  the  College  Church,  Nov.  9,  with  J. 
Robert  Detweiler,  Paul  E.  Mininger,  and  Ernest 
E.  Miller  officiating;  interment  in  Elkhart  Prairie 
Cemetery. 

Harman,  Frank  T.,  son  of  Ernest  and  Lydia 
(Brunk)  Harman,  was  born  at  South  Boston,  Va., 
July  2,  1912;  died  in  a tractor  accident,  at  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Oct.  31,  1968;  aged  56  y.  3 m. 
29  d.  In  August  1940,  he  married  Frances  Suter, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Harriet  L.),  2 sons  (Orden  L.  and  Carl  B.),  one 
sister  (Mrs.  M.  S.  Brunk),  and  2 brothers  (Howard 
D.  and  John  W.).  He  was  a member  of  Weavers 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  4, 
with  Myron  S.  Augsburger  officiating,  assisted  by 
Samuel  Janzen,  Dewitt  Heatwole,  and  Alvin  C. 
Kanagy. 

Holfinger,  John  Witmer,  son  of  Jacob  H.  and 
Mary  Ann  (Witmer)  Hollinger,  was  born  in  East 
Earl  Twp.,  Pa.,  Oct.  15,  1884;  died  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Nov.  27,  1968;  aged  84  y.  1 m.  12  d.  On 
Apr.  9,  1908,  he  married  Emma  N.  Forrey,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 children  (Alta — Mrs. 
Hershev  Brenneman,  J.  Witmer,  Richard  F.,  Jane 
— Mrs.  John  A.  Kaufhold,  Kenneth  F , and  Lois 
— Mrs.  Ezra  Clemens),  17  grandchildren,  23 
great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Elam  W.  and  Levi 
W ),  and  one  sister  (Barbara — Mrs.  Henry  E. 
Martin).  He  was  a member  of  the  East  Chestnut 
Street  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Landis  Valley  Church,  Nov.  30,  with  Levi 
Weaver,  Luke  J.  Shank,  and  James  M.  Shank 
officiating;  interment  in  Landis  Valley  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Kemmerer,  John  H.,  son  of  Henry  and  Maggie 
(Deemer)  Kemmerer,  was  born  in  Bursonvifle, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  11,  1902;  died  at  the 


Valley  Forge  Medical  Center  and  Hospital, 
Norristown,  Pa.,  of  myocardial  infarction,  Dec.  2, 
1968;  aged  66  y.  3 m.  21  d.  On  Nov.  25,  1922, 
he  married  Sallie  Musselman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 sons  (Warren,  John,  Harold,  and 
Harvey),  3 daughters  (Eleanor — Mrs.  Howard 
Grant,  Arlene — Mrs.  Edwin  Krout,  and  Irene — 
Mrs.  Raymond  Moyer),  26  grandchildren,  one 
great-granddaughter,  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Stella 
Gangawav).  He  was  a member  of  the  Franconia 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec. 
7,  with  Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman,  and 
Curtis  Bergey  officiating. 

Lehman,  Hiram  J.,  son  of  Levi  and  Elizabeth 
(Livingston)  Lehman,  was  bom  in  Somerset  Co., 
Pa.,  Mar.  10,  1882;  died  at  home,  Nov.  22,  1968; 
aged  86  v.  8 m.  12  d.  On  Sept.  17,  1905,  he 
married  Mary  Thomas,  who  preceded  him  in 
death.  Surviving  are  6 sons  (Elvin,  Owen,  Earl, 
Ernest,  Leon,  and  Richard),  19  grandchildren,  and 
12  great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Harry),  4 sisters  and  2 brothers.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Thomas  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Kaufman  Church,  Nov. 
24,  with  Aldus  J.  Wingard,  Donald  Speigle,  and 
Harry  C.  Blough  officiating;  interment  in  Thomas 
Cemetery. 

Miller,  Coleen  Jean  and  Marlene  Jane,  twin 
daughters  of  Joe  C.  and  Valeria  (Mann)  Miller, 
Jr.,  were  stillborn  at  the  Goshen  (Ind.)  General 
Hospital,  Nov.  16,  1968.  Surviving  besides  the 
parents  are  one  brother  (Lvdell),  one  sister 
(Dorcas),  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  C.  Mil- 
ler, and  Mrs.  Verba  Mann),  great-grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ammon  B.  Miller),  and  step-great- 
grandfather (Alvin  Snyder).  Graveside  services 
were  held  at  the  Clinton  Union  Cemetery,  Nov. 
18,  with  Vernon  E.  Bontreger  officiating. 

Mininger,  Barbara  B.,  daughter  of  Christian 
and  Lizzie  (Bergey)  Souder,  was  born  in  Fran- 
conia Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  12,  1889;  died  at  the 
Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Dec.  8, 
1968;  aged  79  v.  3 m.  26  d.  On  Oct.  16,  1909, 
she  married  Jonas  F.  Mininger,  who  died  in 
1935.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Raymond  S.,  Chris- 
tian, and  Paul),  one  daughter  (Ruth — Mrs.  Emil 
Godshall),  11  grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren, 
3 brothers  (Menno  B.,  Elvin  B.,  and  Wilmer  B. ), 
and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Elias  Erb,  Mrs.  Alice  Gehman, 
and  Mrs.  Horace  Bergey).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 children  (Wilmer  S.  in  1963  and  Mrs. 
Lizzie  S.  Miller  in  1954).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Franconia  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Dec.  11,  with  Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd 
Hackman,  and  Curtis  Bergey  officiating;  interment 
in  Plains  Cemetery,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Moore,  Mary  S.,  daughter  of  Henry  H and 
Mary  Ellen  (Kulp)  Moore,  was  born  in  New 
Britain  Twp.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  31,  1894;  died 
at  the  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  of  a 
heart  condition,  Nov.  28,  1968;  aged  74  y.  2 m. 
28  d.  Surviving  are  2 sisters  and  2 brothers.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Blooming  Glen  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  2,  with 
David  F.  Derstine,  Jr.,  officiating. 

Peters,  Willis  R.,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Hettie 
(Rohrer)  Peters,  was  born  at  Manheim,  Pa.,  May 
22,  1907;  died  at  his  home,  Nov.  2,  1968,  follow- 
ing an  illness  of  5 months;  aged  61  y.  5 m.  11  d. 
On  Aug.  21,  1930,  he  married  Alice  Kready,  who 
died  Feb.  15,  1968.  Surviving  are  8 children 
(Luke  K.,  Anna  K.,  John  K.,  Paul  K.,  Esther — 
Mrs.  Abram  Miller,  Lois  K.,  Ruth — Mrs.  J.  Allen 
Zendt,  and  Raymond  K ),  2 sisters  (Alice  and 
Bertha),  and  one  brother  (Wayne  R.).  He  was  a 
member  of  Gantz’s  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Hernley’s  Church,  Nov.  5,  with  Ellis 
Leaman  and  John  B.  Metzler  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Hernley’s  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Rosenberger,  Mary  Emma,  daughter  of  Abram 
and  Mary  (Godshalk)  Rosenberger,  was  born  in 
Hilltown  Twp.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  2,  1884; 
died  at  the  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa., 
of  cancer,  Dec.  6,  1968;  aged  84  y.  1 m.  4 d. 
Surviving  are  a number  of  nieces  and  nephews. 

(Continued  on  page  1160) 
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She  was  a member  of  the  Blooming  Glen  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  9,  with 
David  F.  Derstine,  Jr.,  officiating. 

Yingling,  Myrtle,  daughter  of  the  late  Frank 
and  Margaret  Elizabeth  (McCreary)  Baum,  was 
born  in  Latrobe,  Pa.,  Sept  6,  1880;  died  at  the 
Frick  Community  Hospital,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa., 
Dec.  10,  1968;  aged  88  v.  3 m.  4 d.  On  Dec.  19, 
1899,  she  married  Harry  H.  Yingling,  who  died 
in  1963.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Alta — Mrs. 
Car]  Dillon,  Gladys — Mrs.  Harry  Pierce,  and 
Alice — Mrs.  Joseph  Wawrzyniak),  one  son  (Allen 
C.),  10  grandchildren,  26  great-grandchildren,  10 
great-great-grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Emma — Mrs. 
Joseph  Pearson,  Mrs.  Bertha  Smith,  Marguerite 
Baum,  and  Cynthia — Mrs.  Joseph  Smith),  and  2 
brothers  (Clarence  and  Mont).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  3 brothers.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Scottdale  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Dec.  14,  with  Gerald  Studer 
and  Edwin  Alderfer  officiating;  interment  in 
Green  Ridge  Memorial  Park. 

Yoder,  James,  son  of  Alvin  and  Dorothy  (Ben- 
der) Yoder,  was  born  at  Hartville,  Ohio,  July  14, 
1948;  died  at  Puerto  Viejo  de  Sarapiqui,  Costa 
Rica,  by  drowning,  Oct.  15,  1968;  aged  20  v. 
3 m.  I d.  He  was  serving  in  Costa  Rica  under 
the  Conservative  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  3 
sisters  (Lois,  Ruth,  and  Julia),  2 brothers  (Marcus 
and  John),  his  grandfather  (John  Bender,  Sr.), 
grandmother  (Mrs.  Emma  Yoder),  and  great- 
grandmother (Mrs.  Katie  Bender).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Marlboro  Church.  Memorial  and 
burial  services  were  held  at  Heredia,  Costa  Rica, 
Oct.  18,  with  Elmer  Lehman  and  Menno  Coblentz 
officiating.  Memorial  services  were  held  at  the 
Marlboro  Church.  Oct.  27,  with  Elmer  S.  Yoder 
officiating,  assisted  by  Jerry  S.  Miller. 
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